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nEAlt-lIUNTINO.' 


Ai.i. nifin wlio are eloquent on tlic 
cruelty of hunting, beat their wives. 
That is a general rule, admitting of 
no exceptions. There is another. 
All men who stammer on the cruelty 
of hunting, are beaten by their wives. 
Fortunately these classes arc not nu¬ 
merous, otlierwise we should be a 
cock-pecked and hen-pecked gene¬ 
ration. Humanity, in the long run, 
rejoices in pursuing unto the death, 
on foot or hurseback, lions, tigers, 
bears, wolves, hyenas, foxes, marts, 
and hares. Were you to talk to him¬ 
self of the cruelty of killing a lion, 
he would stun you with a roar of de¬ 
rision—to a tiger, his stripes would 
wax blacker and brighter in contempt 
—to a bear, he would hug you to 
his heart, as the choicest ot all ima¬ 
ginable ninnies—to a wolf, he would 
suspect you of being a man-trap— 
to a hyena, he would laugh in your 
face—to a fox, he woulu give you 
such a brush as you never had in 
your life—to a mart, he would look 
so sweet upon you that you would be 
scented like a milliner—to a hare, he 
would prick up his ears in vain emu¬ 
lation of the length of your own, and 
wonder to see an ass among the 
Bipeds. They all piu'fectly well know 
that they were made to be hunted— 
that they are provided, to fit them for 
that end, with certain organs and 
members, which otlierwise would be, 
comparatively speaking, of little or 
no use, and would get so laisty, that 


ere long the creatures would be al¬ 
most incapable of loconiotion, and 
would absolutely die of fat—the most 
cruel deatli in all tiie catalogue. 
Therefore, let Sir John Brule and 
JeiTy Sneak henceforth—on the sub¬ 
ject of hunting—belong to the dumb 
animals. 

Lion-hunting and l4ger-liuntiug are 
merely cat-hunting on a considerably 
hu’ger scale;—wolf-hunting and fox¬ 
hunting are the same modified by cli¬ 
mate;—of mart ami hare-hiintiug, 
more, hereafterbut of bear-hunt¬ 
ing it is now our intention to speak, 
under the guidance and direction of 
ourspoiting friend Mr Llo^d, who 
was born under Ursa Major, and 
does credit to the celestial sign of 
Bruin. 

The passion of the chase is strong 
in Mr Lloyd’s constitution. It seems 
for years to have beM his ruling jias- 
sioii, and to have made him a perfect 
model of perpetual motion. But like 
all other passions, ndiiig or ruled, it 
can be thrown off ad lihitum by a 
strong-bodied, strong-mindi'd man. 
All of tliem, we bold, ai-e iii our 
owu pow'cr, and at our own disposal. 
True, that while they are at their 
acme they liurry us away like whirl¬ 
winds. But then tliey are whirlwinds 
of our own raising, and we are still 
the magicians who can cither allay 
the storm, or leap out of it, down 
upon the soft calm green of tranquil¬ 
lity and peace. Take ambition. You 
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spp the same man mad lor power or 
fame in spring, and in smuiner lying 
lialf-asleep on a liillside, conversing 
dreamily with the clouds. Take 
Love. In May, a younp gentleman 
knows of tlie existence in this world 
hut of one auburii-liaired, hazel-eyed, 
fragile-figured angel, with a slim an¬ 
kle and small foot—and on the twelfth 
of August he is llirting w^th a red¬ 
headed Higldaiid goatnerdess, sup- 
porfeci oil pedestals barely human, 
and tlie terror of all worms. Just so 
with any other sport. In Werrae- 
landand Dal eearlia, Mr LIoyd’s whole 
soul was filled with bears. Then and 
thei-e, 

“ How easy was a bush supposed a bear!” 

Ill sleep, Bruin hugged him in his 
arras —awake. Bruin' Iiubhlinl “ be¬ 
fore tliat inward eye Arhicli is the 
bliss of solitude.” Betivet'u sleep¬ 
ing and waking, one my Avas in bis 
—“ Tlie Bear—the Bear.’” And 
bad be died of fever—which, thank 
Ileai’en, he did not—he would have 
ro.'''founded Ills medical ami religious 
attenda'uts—l^utli alike ghostly—with 
npostropln"'*' Bruin. Occasionally 
the viohmee .'d ins jiassion Avas a 
little ri'lievcd by a and tran¬ 

sient change of its oh/'^rf—a 
for example, a lyiiv, a capercailzie, 
or a saJ.'uon. But aa^? defy any 
man to cherish a periiianent pas¬ 
sion for a Avolf. ’Tis a dirty, din¬ 
gy-coloured, lean, hungry, e.ruel, 
cowardly brute, Avhom ’tAVouId be 
aying an undeserved compliment to 
ill otherAvise than in a pitfall, into 
Avliich no sooner does the villain jday 
plump, than his base Jieart dies with¬ 
in him; he coils himself up like a 
sick turnspit, jirotends for a Avliile 
to he a carcass, and, ere long, is so, 
out of pure, filthy bodily fear. As 
for your lynx, lie is a person Avith 
Avhom Ave have little or no acquaint¬ 
ance ; hut, though sharp-sighted 
i-nough, Ave believe, he seems to be 
an insignificant devil; if not really 
scarce, he generally contrives to 
make himself so; and it is not to Le 
Hujipnsed that a man of Mr Lloyd’s 
abilities Avouldgive iiimseif the trou¬ 
ble to pursue sucJi a pitiful indivi¬ 
dual. 01 tlie eapiircailzie on his pine, 
and of tlie salmon in iiis pool, heaven 
forfeud tluit avij sliould ever speak 
ill any otlier terms but those of the 
highest respect mid admiration. But 


the feathered and the finned people, 
llip one dwelling in air, and tlie other 
in water, do not readily enter into 
the same day or night-dream with tlie 
bear, to whom they have little, indeed 
no resemblance, hut are entitled— 
eacli j)er se — ^to the whole of our 
imagination. Accordingly, though, 
throughout these most amusing and 
interesting A'oluines, they do noAV and 
then whirr from tlie forests and 
plunge in the floods, the bear is the 
prevailing, paramount, and predomi¬ 
nant object of our friend’s passion. 
He scampers in every paragraph, and 
gives up the ghost at the end of every 
chapter. The avIioIc Avork is delight¬ 
fully redolent of liides ami talloAv; 
and so full is our fancy at this mo¬ 
ment of images of hears, tliat the 
very hands now tracing this rambling 
article, seem covered Avitji hair,— 

“ Vary pawK, ns you might sny 
and most alarming would they he, 
were tiiey to squeeze the ** downy 
fist,” and encircle tiie tender waist, 
of a virgin in tlie Gaiiopadc. 

There is something exceedingly 
contemptible in visiting, noAv-a-days, 
France and Italy, Parts and Jloine. 
TIic talk of such tourists is u'ersh in¬ 
deed—^nay, young gentlemen are tire¬ 
some at table who hare gone up or 
doAA'n the Rhine. All tlie Avorld and 
Ids wife have visited all the cities in 
Luro]>e. But give us for our love 
and tnoiiej', a man like Mr Lloyd, a 
gentleman, a scholar, and a sports¬ 
man, Avho lias swept on shidor 
through the frozen forests of Scniidi- 
navia. Snow is inspiring, and ice 
bracing to the nerves of the soul; in 
narrating adventures in such a clime 
and country, a man’s style gets as 
gjowing and ruddy as his cheeks— 
as rapid as the motion of his limbs 
on BuoAA'-skates;—in writing about 
bears, he leaps over a chasm witli 
as much agility as in hunting them— 
and his reader never falls asleep, so 
anxious is lie to be in at the death. 

As for picturesque description of 
scenery, our author seems to have 
lost no time in looking at it, and he 
loses none in describing it; but he 
rives US many striking touches as 
he moves along, and at the close of 
the volume, we feel that our imagi¬ 
nation has been enriched with ma¬ 
terials out of which to form to itself 
Scandinavian forest scenery at once 
siiigulnr and mdgnificenb Some 
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night-bivouacks are painted with 
great spirit. 

We admire Mr Lloyd. He is a line 
spccimeii of an English gentleman, 
bold, free, active, intelligent, ob¬ 
servant, good-humoured, and gene¬ 
rous,—no would-be wit—no ^try 
painter of the picturesque,—above 
all, no pedant and jihilosopher, for¬ 
sooth—like your paid and profes¬ 
sional vagrants, if ho go u]) and down 
imtry book-making, and artiele- 
niongering to order, haunted all the 
wliil(‘ by the. image of some fai’-off 
(>ditor or publisher, and living at inns 
like bagmen, at the rate of two gui¬ 
neas a-sheet. Mr Lloyd’s mind was 
wholly engrossed by his owtt tvild 
and adventurous Seandinaviun life; 
but when it was flown, he then be¬ 
gan lo lead it over again in itnaginar 
lion,—and, <o ! “ Field Sports of the 
North of liurope I” 

Mr Lloyd, it .appears, was four 
years wandering over almost all parts 
of Seandiiiuvia. In the summer of 
1827, he lived at some eighty miles to 
tlie northw.ard of (larlstad, a town 
sittiated at the nortliern extremity 
of the noble lake Wencrii, among the 
largest and finest in Kuroi»e. The 
lirovinei* of Wernieland is about a 
Inindri'd and fifty miles in length, by 
lOie hundred in hrefidtli, rontaiiiing 
about loOjOOO iribnbitants. The more 
northern ]>arts are hilh’, mountain¬ 
ous, almost one ccmtiiiued forest— 
studded with numerous fine lakes, 
andwatered by several large streams. 
Of tlie multitude of lakes we may 
form some id(.’a, from the jiarisli <d' 
'riina in Norrland, which is com¬ 
monly said to contain ns many lakes 
as lliero are days in the year. 
1’hrougliout till* whole r.'inge which 
separates Sweden from Norway, na¬ 
ture assumes a most imposing aspect, 
and is sometimes seen on a inagnifi- 
eeiit scale. 

There the winter is most severe, 
the snow usually remaining on the 
ground six months; but the summers 
afe, in general, excessively warm, 
and vegetation proportionately rapid 
and rich. The principal river in 
Wermeland is the Klai-, which, vising 
in the Nonv^egian mountains, after a 
course of three hundred miles, falls 
into the Weneru,near Carlstad. Mr 
Lloyd fixed his residence at a small 
Jiamlet, called .Stjern, near the Klai*, 
and oa tlie bank of a lake eight or 


.nine miles long, Uie lUda; He oc¬ 
cupied a single room, twenty feet 
square, in a peasant's cottage. Its 
great comfort was a large open firo- 
place or heartli—^much needed—for 
on one occasion, when a friend had 
paid him a visit from Stockholm, 
some port wine, which he had brought 
along with him, and over which they 
had Iweir enjoying themselves—as 
was right—in a sort of Noctes Am- 
brosionip, till past midnight—Tem¬ 
perance Societies would not do dtere 
—was next morning frozen into so 
solid a mass, that they were unable 
to get a drop of it out of the bottles. 
TIere he soon foi'med tlie friendship 
of M r Falkjhead-ranger or chief hunt¬ 
ing-master of the Wermeland forests, 
which title alone would liavc given 
bim.the rank of acaptain in the Swe¬ 
dish army. But in addition to this, 
and in consequence of his meritorious 
services in having ridded the coun¬ 
try of very many noxious animals, 
he had received the Jionovaiy title 
of Hof .laginastre, or Hunting-master 
to the (-ourt, which put him on the 
footing of a colonel. He was a taU 
and handsome man,about forty years 
of age; liis a[>pearauce, with which 
his actions fully accorded, denoting 
him to be possessed of great quick¬ 
ness and intelligence. In the different 
skalln, or battues, which lie had com¬ 
manded, he had killed, many of them 
with his own gun, 100 bears—but in 
all bis conflicts never liad received a 
wound. This gentleman found Mr 
Lloyd an apt scholar; and under his 
tuition the Englishman soon became 
as good a chasseur ns in all Sweden. 
Mr Lloj'd gives many interesting de¬ 
tails of tlie domestic economy and 
character of the Swedish peasantry ; 
and his volumes are well worth buys 
ing for the sake of these alono) but 
.at present we have less to do witll 
the boors tlian the bears—and there¬ 
fore must forget our landlord, Sven 
Janssoti, tliougli somewhat of a bear 
himself, for sake of the veritablcBruin. 

But one moment of dogs, Mr 
Lloyd bad three:—Brunette, with 
pricked ears, and, but for her tail, 
which turned over her back, like a 
fox. She was a great coward, and 
frigbtiuie.d almost out of her senses 
at the sight or smell of a wild beast, 
but incomparable at capercailzies. 
Hector was black, with ears pricked, 
tail curled, and in appearance a cur, 
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Mr Lloyd purchased him in Norway, 
from aceIebratedboaT>hunter,named 
l^iel Anderson, residing at a place 
called Tissjuberget, who said ho had 
killed In his day sixty bears, and thir¬ 
teen of them witli the fdd of Hector. 
But Mr Lloyd tiad to exclaim— 

** Hen quantum mutatua b 1> illo 

Hectore!" \ 

* f 

For he by no means turned out the 
capit^ dog his master’s representa¬ 
tion had led him to expect. The 
third was Paijas, or Harlequin,—of a 
. good size, very strongly built, and, 
witli the exception of his toes, which 
were white, lie was of a coal-black 
colour,—his ears were pricked,—and 
his tail, which was bushy, he usually 
carried much in the manner of a fox, 
while his countenance depicted, and 
truly, a great deal of courage. He, 
too, was a Norwegian, and present¬ 
ed to Mr Lloyd uy Mr Falk. But 
he was old, and somewhat worn, 
and now incapable of great exertion, 
though in his younger days, a bettiT 
dog for bears had never been seen 
in mat part of Sweden. In his puppy- 
hood, the first time he saw a bear, he 
flew at his head, and attempted to 
fasten, but was seized in the iron 
'■paws of the brute, and dashed with 
violence on the snow; his master, at 
that time a celebrated chasseur, 
came to the rescue; but Harlequin 
ever after tempered his courage with 
caution, and would hang on the 
hind-quarters of Bruin, worrying 
him for leagues through the woods. 
Such were Mr Lloyd’s four-foot¬ 
ed friends, with the two latter of 
.'which he did wonders. At one 
time, that noble animal, the Elk, 
abounded in all parts of Scandinavia. 
But Mr Lloyd tells us it is now sel¬ 
dom to bo seen, and then only in par¬ 
ticular districts—the line of demar¬ 
cation running between Sweden and 
Norway a hundred miles to the 
northward of hisabode. Roebuck and 
red-deer arc there, too, to be found; 
and rein-deer are still numerous in 
the north, Mr Lloyd having fallen in 
'with tliem in a wild state, as well 
upon tlie Hardanger and Douvre 
■Ktuntains in Norway, as upon the 
grange of hills separating Swedish 
r' from Norwegian Lapland. But now 
for bears. 

A bear is a fine fellow—^whetber 
' white, black,brown, or grizzled—pug- 
llgcious, voracious, salacious, and sa¬ 


gacious;—at times full of fun and 
iroUc as O’Doherty—next hour gi-ave 
as the Arcldnshop of Canterbury; 
-to-day feeding (‘.ontentedly, like Sir 
Richard Phillips, on vegetables—to¬ 
morrow, like any alderman, devour¬ 
ing an ox. Always rough and ready, 
his versatility is beyond all admira¬ 
tion. Behold him lor months sound 
asleep, as if in cliurcli—he awakes, 
and sucks his paw:, witli alacrity and 
elegance—then away over the snows 
like a hairy hurricane. He richly de¬ 
serves hunting for the highest consi¬ 
derations—and for the lowest, only 
think on—Pomatum. 

The Scandinavian bear—^generally 
a dark brown—^but frequently black, 
and then he is largest—and some¬ 
times silver—for you seldom see two 
skins altogether alike—is, as we have 
hinted, fond of fiesh; but ants and 
vegetables compose his principal 
food. Indeed, that excellent autho¬ 
rity, Mr Falk, very justly ohserves, 
that an auimal which is able to de¬ 
vour a moderate-sized cow in t weiity- 
foiir hours, would, if flesh formed 
tlie chief part of its sustenance, de¬ 
stroy all tlie herds in the country. 
He thinks that the destruction wliich 
the bear commits upon cattle is ofleii 
owing to the latter attacking him in 
thefirst instance; for, when provoked 
by the bellowing and pursuit of him, 
which not unfrequently conimence 
as soon as tliey get a view of him, 
lie then displays his superior strength, 
falls foul of them, and eats the,m up 
before sunset. Bears, Mr Falk says, 
may reside in the neighbourhood of 
cattle for years without doing them 
any injury, if they will but keep quiet; 
yet it is equally notorious that tliey 
will HOinetiuies visit herds solely from 
the desire of prey. Young boai's sel¬ 
dom molest cattle; but old bears, 
after having been insulted by them, 
and eaten a few, often become very 
destructive, and passionately fond of 
beef. Beef every day, however, |>alls 
on the palate of a bear, just as tou- 
Jours perdrix did on that of Henry 
the Fourth of France. Accordingly, 
he va^es his diet judiciously, by an 
intermixture of rimts, the leaves and 
small branches of the aspen, moun¬ 
tain-ash, and other trees, such suc¬ 
culent plants as angelica and moun¬ 
tain-thistle, and berries, to which he 
is very partial—during the autumn 
devouring vast quantities of ripe 
cranberries, blaebemcs, raspberries, 





i^traivImrrioH, cloud^Iicrries, and other- 
berries cotninna to the Scandinavian 
fortiNt!); and there can be no doubt 
that in a garden he would be an ugly 
customer among the m-ozets. Ripe 
corn he also eats, and seating him> 
self on his haunches in a field of it, 
he collects, Avith his outstretched 
arms, nearly a sheaf at a time—^what 
a contrast to Ruth!—and munches 
the ears at his leisure. By way of 
condiment, he sucks lioney—plun< 
deriiig the peasants of tlieir bee¬ 
hives; and, to subdue tlie excess of 
sweetness, be ever and anon takes a 
moiilliful of ants, of wliicli the taste 
is known to all amateurs of acids 
to he ])ungeiit. “ If any of these little 
creatures,” quotli Professor Nill- 
son, “ sting him in a tender part, he 
be comes angry i in mediately, and scat¬ 
ters around tlie wliole ant-bill.” That 
is scarcely decorous in a “ budge 
doctor of the stoic fur;” but it is 
good exerc.ise, and promotes diges¬ 
tion. Mr Lloyd says, “ This may bo 
perfectly true, for all I know to the 
contrary; if so, however, I appre- 
licnd the hoar is geuerally in an ili- 
liuiiiour witli the auts; because, 
wherever I have met witii any of 
their nests at which the hear had 
been feeding, they had most com- 
ininily been turned inside out.” On 
tlie other liand, when a bear gets old, 
grows sick, and dies, the ants pay 
him Iiack in his own coin; and, with¬ 
out getting angry, pick him—poma¬ 
tum and all—to tlie bones. This, in 
Scandinavia —as else where—is called 
tit for tat. 

During the summer, of course, tlie 
bear is always as lean as a post— 
but in autumn, as fat as a piilow. 
lie is not often found in ])oor hilly 
('.ouiitrics, but iu the wildest recesses 
of the forest, wliere tliere are mo¬ 
rasses and wild wood-fruit in abun¬ 
dance. These are his favourite haunts. 
Towards the end of October, he 
leaves off eating altogether for that 
year; his boAvcls and stomach be¬ 
come quite empty, and contracted 
into a very small compass, while 
the extremity of them is closed by 
an indurated substance, which in 
Sweden is called tappen. He re¬ 
tinas to his den, and very wisely falls 
asleep. Professor Killson avers lie 
gets ratter and fatter in his slumbers 
on to tlie end of February; but Mr 
Lloyd is sceptical on that point; be¬ 


cause, says he, “ in the first place, It 
seems contrai*y to reaaon; and, in the 
next,' I do not hnow bow the point 
is to be ascertained.” Here we 
take port with the hunter against the 
Professor; yet one thing is cert^n, 
tliat, let the bear be kiliM at what' 
period of the winter he may, our 
gentleman .or lady is always embon¬ 
point, nor^au you feel his ribs. He 
retains his fat from the time he lies 
doAVD in the early part of winter, till 
he rises in spring; and that is surely 
os much, if not more, than you can 
have any reason to expect. As 
spring approaches, lie shakes off his 
lethargy—sports witli his tappen-^ 
and enters on a new career of cows, 
ants, branches, plants, honey, berries, 
and corn. Rarely—;and but very 
rarely—^lic passes his tappen during 
winter—and thenhebccomcsascare- 
crow. At first his stomach is nice, 
and he eats sparingly—^not more, per¬ 
haps, than alarge dog; confining him¬ 
self to ants and other delicacies, till 
his stomach has resurfled its natural 
tone, and then he devours almost 
every thiug edible that comes in his 
Avay, according to his usual practice 
during the preceding autumn. 

Tlie story of the bear sucking his 
paws for nourisl i meiit,Mr Lloyd justly 
says, has long since been exploded; 
but still he does suck his paws—and 
the question is—Why?^ Mr Lloyd 
says, lie has reason to believe that the 
bear obtains a new skin on the balls 
of his feet during the winter. If, 
therefore, he does suck his paws— 
and there is geuerally some tmth in 
all old beliefs—may it not be done, 
he asks, for the purjiosc of facilita¬ 
ting this operation of nature? We 
think it is very likely so. Some tame 
bears in our autlior’s possession, were 
constantly sucking or mumbling their 
paws; the operation, wliich was of¬ 
ten continued for hours together, 
being attended with a murmuring 
kind of noise, which might be heard 
at some distance. In consequence 
of this, tlieir I^s or feet were co¬ 
vered witli saliva, or rather foam, 
which by ignorant people'might not 
improbably be taken for the milk 
winch it was at one time said the 
bear was in the habit of exlracti^ 
from bis paws. But it was not the 
want of food that caused Mr Lloyd's 
bears to be so continually mouthing, 
for they wmre seen to be tiius cn- 
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gagged most eommonly immediately 

after they had been fed. 

It is a calumny mi^iust the cubs to 
aaacrt, that when i^et bom they are 
miahapen lumps, which the mother 
licka into form. They are no more 
miahapen liimpa than the young of 
other animals—say man—^but "bears 
in miniature.” The lady-mother beai' 
is ^uorally confined aboftt the end 
of January, or in the course of Fe¬ 
bruary, and has from one to four at 
a birth. She euckles her progeny 
until summer is well advanced; and 
should she happen to be enceinte 
again in the same year, she does not 
suffer her former cubs to share her 
den next winter, but prepares (pinr- 
ters for tliem in the neighbour¬ 
hood, within an easy walk. The suc¬ 
ceeding summer, however, she is fol¬ 
lowed uy botli litters, who pass the 
ensuing winter all together in the 
mother*s den. Some people have 
talked of seeing thirty bears in one 
8(|uad scampering through the Swe¬ 
dish w'oods. *But they ai’e not ctc- 
garious; and such talcs arc either 
lies altogether, or a double family, 
with Madame M(>rc at their head, 
amounting, pcrliaps, to some half 
dozen souls, have been multiplied by 
wonder into a whole regiment. 

The bear is a fast and good swim¬ 
mer—quite a Byron. In hot weatlier 
he bathes frequently, and runs about 
to dry himself in the air and sun, 
just like an Edinburgh citizen on the 
beach at Portobello. All the world 
knows he is a capital climber, and 
like ourselves, or any other rational 
animal, on descending trees or pre¬ 
cipices, always comes down back¬ 
wards. In a natural state he walks 
well on his hind-legs, and in that po¬ 
sition can carry the heaviest burdens. 
I^ofessor Nillson, erudite in bears, 
says, that he has been seen walking on 
his hinder feet along a small tree that 
stretched across a river, bearing a 
dead horse in his fore-paws. He is 
very fleet—continues to gi^ow until 
his twentieth, and lives until his fif¬ 
tieth year. The Scandinavian bear 
occasionally attains to a very great 
size. Mr Lloyd killed one that weigh¬ 
ed four hundred and sixty pounds— 
and as it was in the winter-time, when 
hu stomach was contracted, he was 
jitobably lighter by fifty or sixty 
pounds than ho would have been du¬ 
ring the autumnal months. The Pro¬ 


fessor speidcs of one diai^ when sluntf 
on a pole, ten men could with dii- 
iicidty cBiTy a short distance, and 
that weighed, he thinks, not less than 
seven hundred and fifty pounds Eng¬ 
lish. It was killed during the au¬ 
tumnal months; and it hod so enor* 
mous a Btumacli, as almost to re¬ 
semble a cow in calf. After recei¬ 
ving several balls, he dashed at the 
cordon of people* who siUTounded 
him, and severely woimded seven of 
them in succession—one, in thirty- 
seven diflerent places, and so se¬ 
riously in the head that his brains 
were visible. One of Mr Falk’s un¬ 
der-keepers assured Mr Lloyd, that 
he had killed even much larger, 
the fat of which alone weighed one 
liundred pounds—and its wrists were 
so imnieiiHe, that with l)oth of his own 
two huge hands, he U'as unable to 
span either of them by upwards of 
an inch. “ It was,” says Mr l^loyd, 
“ a Daniel Lambert among his b^)p- 
cies,”—or ratlier an Irish giant. The 
powers of such animals nmst be in¬ 
deed tremendous—forastiie Swedes 
say, “ together with the M’it of one, 
man, he has the strength of ten.” 
Sometimes they idimb on to the roofs 
of cow-houses; tear them oft'; and 
haring thus gained admittance to the 
inmates, tJiey slaughter and carry 
them away,by slioviiig or lifting them 
through the aperture by which they 
themselves had entered. C-apital 
Cracksmen. Mr Lloyd heard of a 
bear that, in the agonies of deatli, 
thinking he had got his opponent iu 
his arms, Inigged a tree, tmd tore it 
up by the roots in his fall. Inferior 
animals he strikes at once witli liis 

{ >aw8 on the fore part of the head, 
aying bare the whole skull and beat- 
iiig it in; but Mr Lloyd never knew 
of any case in which a bear either 
hugged a person in his arms, or 
struck at him with his forepaw iti 
the same manner as a tiger or a cat. 
He seems to tumble men down, and 
then to fasten his teeth in their arms 
or throat. A Swedish boor alleged, as 
the reason of this difference in Bruin’s 
procedure with men and animals, 
that “ he supposed he was forbiddeu 
by Providence.” Mr Lloyd gives us 
many anecdotes of the strength and 
ferocity of bears. On one occasion 
a bear dashed in amimg some Cattle, 
and first dispatching a sheep, slew a 
woll<^wn heifer, and carried it ov'or 
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a strong f«nco of four or five foot in 
height into a wood. Having been 
frif^tened from his prev, he abscond¬ 
ed, and the peasants, felling several 
trees, placed them over the dead car¬ 
cass. But Bruin soon returned to 
the spot, and having by his enormous 
strength removed tiie trees, he had 
not left an ounce of flesh on the 
bones—and of the bones themselves 
but a few fragments. 

Yet bears seldom—^never—cat up 
the young children that Avntch tlie 
herds. OccaKioiially they devour a 
woman j but only when she foolisldy 
attacks them, as in a case recorded 
by Doctor Mellerlong, wlio was an 
eye-witness to a hand, which was all 
that was left hy a hear, of a woman 
who had chosen to hit him on the 
head with a billet of wood, .lau 
Finne, one of Mr Lloyd’s Swedish 
friends, informed him that a hull was 
attacked by a rather small hear in 
the forest, when, striking his horns 
into his assailant, he pinned him 
against a tree. In this situation tliey 
were both found dead; the bull from 
starvation, and the hear from wounds. 
A bear is a match for a dozen wolves. 
Daniel Jausson, one of Mr Lloyd’s 
guides, informed him tliat once du¬ 
ring the chase, when he and his com- 

{ )aiiiun8 were far behind butli tiie 
tear and a dog that was ]>ursuing 
him, a drove ot live wolves—as they 
knew by their tracks in the snow—at¬ 
tacked and devoured the «log. They 
had afterwards attacked the bear, but 
after a severe couilict, as was appa¬ 
rent from the state of the snow, and 
die quantity of hair both from the 
bear and tlie wolves that was lying 
about the place, the bear came off 
victorious, and was afterwards killed 
by the huntera, with his skin useless 
from tlio bites of the wolves. Jan 
Finne mentioned two instances of 
heps having been killed by wolves 
—in the one case, seven wolves, and 
in the other, eleven, having been en¬ 
gaged in the combat. From the im¬ 
mense powers of the bear, if his hind- 
ouarters were protected as in his 
aen, Mr Lloyd uiiuks bo would he a 
match for at least a score of wolves. 
He frequently attacks horses. With 
one of his terrible paws the ferocious 
brute keeps Ids bold of tho poor 
horse,lfvhile with the other, he retards 
his progress by grasping at the trees. 
He thus destroys—and then devours 


him. Sometimes tlie bear, by grasp¬ 
ing with one of his jmws at the sur¬ 
rounding trees, as he is carried along 
by tlte wounded horse, tears them 
up hy the roots. But it the ti’eo 
stands fast, so doei the horse—such 
is the enormous power, ^f the bear’s 
muscular arm. That a bew should 
run down a horse, seems strange; 
but Snied^h horses are often not 
very speedy, and doubtless lose tlieir 
senses tlirougii fear. The bear never 
uses his teeth till he brings his vic¬ 
tim down; but sti'ikcs him on tho 
back and sides vvitJihis dre.adliil ]taws 
as if with a sledge hiuimier. Bears 
are often killed by the hunters, with 
their faces disfigured apparently by 
the kicks of horses. I'lm Avounds 
indicted by beai-s on cattle are hide¬ 
ous. In tin; back and neck of a horse, 
Mr Lloyd saw holes of such a size, 
that ho could have buried both his 
bands iu them; and he has heard of 
the whole of tho hiud-(iii;u1ers of a 
<*ow or a horse having been actually 
devoured, and yet the poor creatures 
found alive. 

SiicJj is a bligiit sketch of tlic cha¬ 
racter and conituou acliieveiiients of 
the Scandinavian hear, Avhoiii Mr 
Lloyd Aveiit to hunt iu the forests. 
He thinks, botli from ])ersou.'d expe¬ 
rience, and from iuforiiiatiou deii\ ed 
from otiters, that these aniiuaJ.s «u'e 
exceedingly scarce now tlirouglioul 
Scandinavia; and that should such 
progressive inroads as have of late 
years been made iu the forest couti-' 
nue, there is a fair chance of the 
breed bcdiig exterminated in the 
course of another century or two. 
Formerly they were to be found itt 
all parts of Sweden; now', tJicy fire 
rai'ely to be heard of iu the iiH)re 
southern provinces of that kingdom. 
They disappear with tiie great vvoods. 
Our countrymen, lioAvever, see bears 
Avhenever they choose to do so; and 
never more readily than in those dis¬ 
tricts where, Mr Lloyd truly says, 
they have ceased to exist for a cen¬ 
tury. 

Let us suppose ourselves, then, to 
be along with our clever and spirited 
friend Mr Lloyd, at Malung, iu Dale- 
carlia, ambitious of capturing and 
killing the lord of the Scandinavian 
forests. From tho map, Ave should 
suppose this place must be some 
sixty or eighty miles from Stjern— 
the road, such as it is, lying ior tho 
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most iiart tliroiigli a wild itinge of 
forest, destitute of inliabitants. Near 
to the hamlet of Ytter, or Lower 
Malung, where there is a consider¬ 
able population, the ptuly fell down 
Upon die. western branch of die river 
Dal, which flows almost in a line 
parallel iv'itli the Klar. Between 
tliese two streams, the deeply wooded 
country is more uumerou^y infested 
with uild beasts tiian perhaps any 
other part of Sweden. The governor 
of the province had ordered a shall to 
take place on the 11th of June, 1827, 
in consequence of the great devasta¬ 
tion which die bears had committed 
among dic horses and cattle in that 
part of the country. One of these 
ferocious animals, in particular, (his 
tracks being known in consequence 
of his having lost a claw,) killed, it 
was said, not less than three horses 
in a single night. Mr Lloyd once 
saw a tra]) that had been set for this 
fellow: a frame of timbers placed 
over a horse which he had recently 
destroyed, oirtlie top of which large 
quaiititios of stones were laid, so 
tiiat, in the event of its falling upon 
him, die weight of it might crush him 
ill pieces. The bear, however, was 
unt to be thus caught; for, instead 
of iiiakhig his entry at the mouth of 
the traj), as had been anticipated, 
he removed die stones, and Droke 
through die top of il^ and thus got 
possession of the horse w'ithout any 
tlaiiger to himself. A shall is a battue, 
implying a number of people act¬ 
ing in concert, and cii^^ed in the 
chase of w'ild animals. Tins one was 
to be conducted on a very grand 
scale. It was to be composed of fif¬ 
teen hundred men, and to embrace, 
at its first setting out, a tract of coun¬ 
try of about sixty miles in circumfe¬ 
rence. The skall-plats, or skall-place, 
was situated on the side of a lake 
(Wan) about twenty miles to die 
eastward of Malung. This was an 
area, in the form of a half circle, the 
diameter of which might be about 
two or three hundred paces, mai'ked 
by a pathway cut through die forest. 
This pathway was called die shoot¬ 
ing-line s and for some little distwee 
in advpee of it, the undenwkid, 
where it happened to be thick, was 
rleai ed away, so that the view of the 
shooter might not be obstructed. On 
diis line, the people, after driving the 
country before them, were to wn- 


verge from all poiute; and within 
this the shall was, of course, to ter¬ 
minate. As the eastern side of the 
country intended to be embraced by 
the skdl was flanked by rivers, lakes, 
&c.—obstacles which, unless hard- 
pressed, wild beasts seldom attempt 
to pass—a large portion of the people 
were left to form the remainder of 
the cordon; and in consequence, 
when first placed' in position, it was 
calculated that they would not be at 
more than fifty paces apart from each 
other. In the great range of coun¬ 
try to be hunted on this occasion, 
there were neither lakes nor rivers; 
the nights were short; and as bears, 
and other wild beasts, were known 
to be numerous thereabouts, vast 
slaughter was anticipated. But it 
appears that the skaU, though con¬ 
sisting of various divisions, each with 
its leader, was very badly command¬ 
ed and conducted. By the laws of 
Sweden, every house wliere cattle is 
kept is required to contribute one 
man as a contingent to the skall; and 
should a Sunday or other holiday in¬ 
tervene prior to the shall takingplace, 
a little before the conclusion of di¬ 
vine worship, a notification is given 
out from the pulpit, specifying the 
number of people required, Uie dis- 
tiicts whence they are to come, and 
the day, hour, and iilace of rendez¬ 
vous. Strictly speaking, neither wo¬ 
men nor hoys ought to form a part of 
it, but tliat rule is often transgressed 
by die boys, and sometimes by tbc wo¬ 
men. “ As in most cases,” quotb Mr 
Lloyd, “ wild beasts are turned by 
tlie shouts of the people, and as the 
sex in Sciindinavia have to the full as 
good use of their tongues as our fair 
countrywomen, I am not sure tliat 
tlicy are not almost as useful auxi¬ 
liaries in a skall as their male com- 

E anions. Indeed, if it comes to real 
ghting, women will often keep their 
ground on these occasions, and I have 
heiu'd of instances in whicli they have 
comeintoactual personal conflictwith 
the hear, and conducted themselves 
in the most gallant manner." Dogs 
are never allowed in skalls, for were 
they to be at large, dicy would irri¬ 
tate and annoy the bears to tliat de- 

§ ree that they would probably break 
trough all obstacles. 

The skall moved forwards, on the 
morning of Monday the 11th June, 
and about mid-day m Wednesday, 
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approac-liedtbc skall-plats. Very bad 
order, hoAvever, had Deeti kept, and 
tln-ougli wide gaps on the line, many 
aiiitnalfl made their escape. The line 
became closer and more regular to¬ 
wards the close of the march—and 
our author tlius describes the result. 

“ In this new pnsitinn I had not ro- 
inaiiicd mure than a minute or two, when 
the heavy firing; to my left, evidently ra¬ 
pidly advancing towards me, together with 
the tremendous shouts of the people, gave 
mo plainly to uiiderslaiid something was 
coming. In this 1 was not deceived ; for, 
ill a few seconds, nlorgc and iinhle-Iook- 
iiig bear, Tiis head rntlier erect, and with 
the fire and spirit of a war-horse in his 
appeiiraner, dashed at full speed into the 
siiiall opening of which I have just made 
meiitioii. llisstay there, however, was but 
iiioinciitary ; for, seeing prohaldy tliat the 
]H'o]de were tmi tliick on the ground to 
give him a chance of escape, he wheeled 
aiioiit, and in another instant he was lost 
ill the tliicket. In the interim, however, 
I bad time, thougli without taking any 
delilicruts aim, to discharge both my 
barrels (a double gnu made by John Man- 
ton, and a capital one of course); when 
one or hutli (>f niy balls, as it was very 
e^ idciit from the growl ho gave, took the 
desired elVuct: he did not, however, fall at 
the instant, though, after be had proceed¬ 
ed a few paces, and in tliat while it was 
said no jieJ'soii tired at him, he fell to rise 
no more. 

1 now commenced reloading ; but 1 
had only got a hull into one of my barrels, 
when anolhei' bear dashed into, and was 
almost as instantaneously out of, my little 
opening; so that, by the time I had taken 
up iny gun from the ground and placed 
it (u my slioulder, he waa all but out of 
sight. I tired, however, at random ; but, 
as he was iu the tiiickct and weut off, I 
had no means of ascertaining whether my 
bullet took elfect or the contrary. 

** 'When one coiisideis* the appamitly 
unwieldy shape of a bear, the pace that he 
goes at, if the snow bo not VC 17 deep upon 
the ground, is really extraordinary. In 
tills iiiNtnnce, these animals were gallop¬ 
ing in every direction within the skall- 
plats, with the quickness and agility of 
so many rabbits. For the best of runners 
to esca]ie from ii boar in the open coiiutiy 
is totally out of the question; and indeed, 
were the ground ever so Aivourable, a 
man, in the event of an attack, would 
have to thank his stars if he could manage 
to get out of his way. 

“It was laughable, all this while, to 
see the peasttpts, 01 * rather those with fire¬ 
arms i for, da the slightest alarm being 


given, their guns were shouldefed, and, 
with their fingers on the triggers, pointed 
towards the place whence the enemy 
might be expected to make his appearance. 
In general, however, there was an ex¬ 
pression depicted on their countenances, 
which looked to mo something beyond 
that of extreme interest; indeed, I am al¬ 
most inclined to think thdr * over anxiety’ 
in ,so^e instances, converted hares, of 
whicli there were numbers running up 
and down, into bears, and that they fired 
at the former in consc(£uence. Skidfs, 
bowevei*, 1 should remark, were of raro 
occurrence in that |iart of Sweden; and 
the people were therefore less accustomed 
to the sight of beai's than in some other 
districts in Scandinavia. 

“ After a while, and when the firing 
had ceased along the whole line, that part 
of the cordon where I was stationed had 
orders to move forward. At first we had 
to force our way through an almost im- 
jienctrably thick bnike, which formed, as 
it were, a belt within the skull-plats. 
Subsequently, however, we came to some 
enclosures deeply intersected with ravines 
immediately overhanging the Wan lake, 
from which we might then be at about 
two hundred and fifty paces distance. We 
now heard tremendous shouting, and pre¬ 
sently afterwards we saw a bear, at some 
forty or fifty paces from the land, -swim¬ 
ming for the opposite side of the lake. 
Its escape, however, was next to impos¬ 
sible, as, to giuu'd against a ciroumstance 
of this kinil happening, several boats had 
been previously stationed on the water; 
these weut in immediate pursuit, when a 
shot nr two through the head presently 
put the bear hors de combat ; and subse¬ 
quently we observed its carcass towed to 
the land. 

“ Tlic ground where we now stood was 
Gonsidei'ably elevated, and commanded a 
fine prospect of the boundless forest which 
surrounded us on every side, as well as 
of the beautiful lake Wan, which lay im¬ 
mediately beneath us. Added to this, the 
chose by the boats, and the death of the 
bear in the water, together with the for¬ 
midable appearance of the fifteen or six¬ 
teen hundred armed men who composed 
the battue, and who, drawn up In tlio 
form of a crescent, and attired in as many 
various costumes as the number of parish¬ 
es they belonged to, were now fully in 
view, fiwmed a pi^ure that was both 
-diighly interesting and animating. 

“ In the enclosures were still some 
small brakes, and these, it may be suppo¬ 
sed, we cook care to heat very closely, as 
nothingwasmorelikcly than that awound- 
ed bear Htigbt have crept' into them for 
dielter. We did nut, however) meet with 
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Anj of thost anlmala; ]>al« from a closs 
tltiaket> a Ifux, a floe loogf-legged felloviTf 
Bearly aa red, and tvrice ae largo, as a fox, 
front off at an awkward gallop. Thia 
animal, or at least one of tbe same ape* 
clea, I had prerioueljr seen when we were 
firing at the bears; but at that time 1 did 
not care to waste toy powder and shot, 
when eo much better game was on foot. 
When he first started, he was withJn atiout 
fifteen paces of me, and then 1 could pro¬ 
bably have kiiled him; but at that time 
some of the people were in the line of my 
fire, and 1 was therefore obliged to let 
him go off unmolested. When he was at 
some sixty or seventy jtaces distance, 1 
sent tbe contents of both my barrels after 
him, though, ns for as I could judge. 
Without any effeid; his escape, however, 
was next to impossible, for the people at 
this time were eight or ten deep; so, after 
ruuuiug the gauntlet of twenty shots at 
the least, he was at length slaughtered. 

“ Thirty or forty hares were still with¬ 
in the cordon, perfectly bewildered with 
the noise and uproar that was going for- 
wanl. When, however, we had beaten the 
few remaining brak^ and BBcertained be¬ 
yond a doubt, that neither bear nor other 
wild beast was remaining, a war of exter¬ 
mination was carried on against them. 
Some of these poor animals were knocked 
on the bead os they were running among 
the legs of the people ; whilst others, and 
by far the greater port, were shot; this 
indeed was altogether controry to orders; 
for, in skalls, no one is permitted to 
fire, ex(«pt at bears or other wild beasts. 
Such shooting, however, I never before 
witnessed; for, in more than one instance, 

1 saw twelve or fourteen shots fired in 
succession at the same hare, when within 
only a few paces of the muzzles of the 
guns, without its being touched ; and 
after all, I almost suspect more of them 
died from fright, than in consequence of 
any actual injury they received. 

“ By tbe time all the bares were kill¬ 
ed, we had advanced close upon the edge 
of the water, when, nothing else present¬ 
ing itself, the skall of course terminated, 
and the people dispersed. 

The game was now to be collected 
from the different parts of the skall-plats ; 
this was effected by slinging it on poles, 
and carrying it on men's shoulders. It 
was found to consist of a lynx and three 
bears. It was, however, reported that se- ^ 
vend bears had been killed during the bot-^ 
tue, and secreted by tbe {icaaantfl and 
otliors for tbelr own individual benefit. 
How far this story might he true I know 
not; though I certainly believed it the 
less, as I myself was numbered among the 
delinquents. 


One of tbe hears, the same that I had 
at least some hand in killing, was rather 
a large male; the other two were females. 
1 did not very particularly examine any 
of them; but, from what 1 saw, 1 hod 
reason to suppose that they had only re- 
CNVcd very few bails; tliis 1 should have 
been surprised at, had I not known what 
wretched performers the ]iea8ants usually 
ai'c on these occasions, for 1 have no doubt 
but that between one nq^ two huudred 
shots were fired at the bears alone diu'ing 
this pai'ticular battue. 'I'heir guns, how¬ 
ever, and more particularly the locks, are 
commonly of a very sorry description; 
and in the coarse of tbe day, near to 
where 1 stood, I certainly heard as many 
clicks, or miss-fires, as explosions. At 
fixed objects, many of the Swedish pea,- 
saiits arc «aipital luarksnien; but in gene¬ 
ral they have little idea of hitting in rapid 
motion. 

“ Here was but a sorry return for the 
loss of time occasioned to fifteen or six¬ 
teen hundred men who composed this 
skall, many of whom, in (xuiseqiicucc of 
residing at long distances, wei'e absent 
from their homes for five or six days. 'J'he 
expense altogether 1 heard estiioitted at 
about five thousand rix-dollars, or two 
hundred and fifty itoiiuds of our money, 
which Was no inconsiderable sum in 
Sweden. Had the skall, however, iieeii us 
well conducted in the coiuinciiccment as 
it Mcemed to me to be towards the c«)riclit- 
sinn, 1 have little doubt, from wliut 1 
know of that pai't of the. country, that in¬ 
stead of three bears, ten or fiftrcii of f liese 
animals, together with many other wild 
beasts, might, witli every facility, have 
beou slaughtered. In this rase the trou¬ 
ble and expense would have been well re¬ 
paid. 

The bears in this instance died tame¬ 
ly, for 1 did nut liCcU' of their making an 
attack upon any part of the line; this 
however, as I have already shown, is not 
always the case in skalls ; for those nui- 
mala will occasionally dash at tbe petqiie, 
when, if not quickly put Aon fie combat, 
they sometimes do much mischief. 

“ Neither elks nor wolves were seen, 
that 1 am aware of, on this occasion; the 
former, however, are sometimes to be met 
with in that part of Dalecarlia; and the 
latter are rather numerous. 

'* Some time after the battue was ter¬ 
minated, the game, with the exception of 
hares, which the peasants were allowed 
to keep themselves, was sold by pub¬ 
lic auction. The sale seemed to create a 
good deal of interest, though but little 
competition in regard to Udding; for, 
altogether, it produced thd- fipiireat trifle. 
This was the lew to be wondered at, as 





there few heeldes p^tts&fits preeeht 
on this occasion; indued, wiUi the cxceii- 
tion of the L^sm^ of the several parish¬ 
es, and two or three others, I hardly no¬ 
ticed a persou at all in the rank of a gen¬ 
tleman. 

“ When the sole was conduded, the 
people dispersed, and every one made fur 
his respective home.” 

lu Hunttuev akallH, whicli arc ge¬ 
nerally the moat interesting, wide 
tracts of country, ns wo have now 
seen, are often driven, or rather 
hunted, and a great variety and quan¬ 
tity of game is frequently collected 
together. Yet they are not certain 
of success; for as at that season it is 
not exactly known where a bear or 
otlier wild beast is to be found, it is 
only the suspected part of the fontst 
that can be beaten; and in eonse- 
queiice, a blank day may sometimes 
occur. Mr Ijloyd, on Iiis return 
home from tlie suinmcu* skall aboi e 
described, came uj> with live or six 
p(*asants, who were returning from 
It to J)yngsjb, from which they had 
started oil the preceding Sunday 
morning. The distanre from that 
place to where the skall terminated, 
could not be less than fifty miles; 
and thus these poor felloivs, inde¬ 
pendently of the snerifiee of their 
time, for five whole days, had nearly 
a Imudred miles to trat el, without 
any remuneration. Sometiln(^s they 
had to travel a still greater (lislaiicej 
and to be absent from home a week 
or ten days. Yet sueb seems to be 
their stupidity and Ignorauce of the 
Hnoitithat they do not kill one in fen 
that would fall a prey to more ac¬ 
complished rangers. Sixteen Iimi- 
dredNorth-of-Englaud men, or High¬ 
landers,—witness the Tiachcls of 
old, 

^Vhen the hunter of deer and the war¬ 
rior trode 

To hist hills tliat encircle the sea,— 
would have swept the whole forest 
before them of bears, and wolves, and 
all other wild animals. But these Da- 
Iccarlians seem, with few exceptions, 
to be clumsy louts, and incapable of 
discipline, oven in an expedition in 
whicli they have all an interest, and 
which has been for ages a national 
pursuit and pastime. They arc mi¬ 
serable marKsiiien—or rather no 
marksmen at all—missing beai's sit- 
tfaigt and ttNutys taken by Bur}U'ise. 


They are all tto afraid of shooting one 
another, that Bruin sometimes breaks 
tlirough the cordon without a shot 
beingfired; and when they do letboiig, 
it would seem they always shut their 
eyes, a preliminary process often un¬ 
necessary, as tlic pulling of the trig¬ 
ger is seldom followed cither by pluff 
or explosion. A skall consisting of a 
scors ef English poachers, like the 
Westmoreland Allonbys, would kill 
more bears than a cordon of a thou¬ 
sand DalecBi'liaiis. In former times, 
the sport was somewhat better un¬ 
derstood; though the details of a 
skall got up for Frederick the First 
arc, tiiough imposing, rather bar¬ 
ren of blood. Many thousand per¬ 
sons used to form those royal skalls 
—but tlie result of tlie greatest we 
read of, was but some five or six 
bears, a few wolves, and an elk or 
two, with some score of hares and 
wicli smtill deer—gi'eat cry and 
little wool” indeed! 

For our oivnpart^we should much 
prefer a winter skall. Then the 
extent of country embraced is vtuy 
limited in oompariMoti,and a smalhiC 
number of people—who may be 
picked—are reiiuired. It is ascer¬ 
tained by (tliolnm) where a 

boar lias taken up bis quarters in 
tlie Aviiiter time, ami the skall uar- 
roivs in upon his lair, with olmust 
a certainty of success. Hinging is 
thus aecomplished:— 

When there is snow upon the 
ground, and the track of the auimal 
(sometliiiig resemliling, in more res¬ 
pects thtui one,t]iiit of a human being) 
IS discovered, a person follows if, 
until there is reason to bclit've that 
the bear may have taken uji his 
uarters in the vicinity. This is in 
icated by his jirm-eediiig very 
slowly, and in a crooked direction, 
or rather by his doubling in the same 
maimer as a hare; for, as long as he 
goes ill a straight line, he has no in¬ 
tention of lying down. Tlia man 
now leaves the track, and commences 
making au extended ring or circle 
round the suspected part of the 
forest: should lie succeed in com- 
j^etin" this without again meeting 
with tlie track, he of course knows 
to a certainty the bear is within it. 
If on the contrary, however, he finds 
the animal has proceeded beyond 
hU itiKnidcd circle, he comineuces 
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another ring, and tliu!> he continues 
until he succeeds in accomplishing 
his object. 

The size of a ring depends alto* 
gether upon circumstances,—the 
season of the j'ear, the state of the 
snow, the localities, &c.; and in con¬ 
sequence, tliough some may not ex¬ 
ceed a mile or two in circumference, 
others again are six oreigiit,»reven 
more. To ring a hem' properly re¬ 
quires great experience; and during 
the operation, if so it may be term¬ 
ed, the greatest silence and caution 
are necessary. 

Mr Lloyd on several occasions 
commanded smsill skalls himself; 
but lie prefers giving an account of 
one under tlie direction of his friend, 
Mr ('aik, in the neighbourhood of 
Stjevn, a celebrated general, who 
lias published a pamphlet on skalls, 
of wliicli Mr Lloyd gives us a trans¬ 
lation—and it is a curious document 
enough. The place of rendezvous 
was neoi' a lake ^all(‘d the Boda, and 
there assembled uhoiit live hundred 
men formed into two divisions, armed 
with axes, pikes, or spears, and 
presciitiiig rather a warlike appear¬ 
ance. Mr Falk took command in 
person of the drrf, or driving divi¬ 
sion ; the other, the Jinllet, or station¬ 
ary-division, he intrusted to one 
of tile under-forest-keepers fkrono 
skogvaktare), ii’lio was on all such 
orcasious ins riglit-hand man. His 
name was Daniel Andersen; but 
being of Finnisli origin, lie was 
known all over tlie country by the 
appellation of Jan Finne. Among 
these Fins—^ivhose ancestors came 
to .Sweden in consequence of an 
invitation from Charles the Ninth— 
su'c now to be found many of the 
most daring and successful hear- 
Iiuntci's in the kingdom; hut Jan 
Finne was the champion. Though 
still in the prime of life, he had 
killed sixty-five bears with his own 
gun, independently of all those he 
had assisted in destroying in skalls. 
In all his combats he had never been 
wounded, owing chiefly to his in¬ 
comparable activity on the sMdor or 
snow-skates, of which more anon. 
A short time sulvsequent to the skall 
which Mr Lloyd describes, Mr Falk 
represented to the government Jan 
Finne’s general good conduct as fo¬ 
rest-keeper, and government award¬ 
ed him a handsome silver medal. 


with which his person Sun-' 

day decorated in tlie church at Ra-' 
da. In presenting him with the 
medal, Mr Falk stated^ in presence 
of tlie whole congregation, why such 
distinction had been conferred, and 
subsequently gave a sumptuous din¬ 
ner in honour of the illustrious hun¬ 
ter, to which our author, in compli¬ 
ment to his gallantry and skill, 
was invited, and wltere he played 
ail admirable knife and fork, as well 
as a spoon and cup. Indeed, though 
Mr Lloyd speaks of his own achieve¬ 
ments with much modesty, we know 
that lie is a flrst-rate sportsman ; 
nor should we he afraid, now that 
he has led the skall repeatedly him¬ 
self, to hack him even against tlie 
Silver Medalist. 

The winter skall, of which we now 
speak, formed a circ,le, the circum- 
fenmcc of which was four thousand 
paces. On reaching the vicinity of 
the ring, a general halt took place- 
knapsacks were deposited, and the 
troops undenv'ciit a rigorous bodily 
search, for brandy—for a few drunk 
men disorder a wliolc skall. Mr 
Lloyd was with the stationary divi¬ 
sion, and on coming to a part of the 
forest where tlie trees were rather 
open, and where there was little 
brushwood, he placed liimself in a 
favourable position in front of the 
cordon. 

Here I had not waited more than ten 
miriutee, the people all tlie while keeping 
the moet guarded silence, when to my left 
B great shout was set up of ‘ The bears ! 
the bears!' In looking in that direction, 

1 very indistinctly saw one of those ani¬ 
mals at about a hundred iiaces distance ; 
but he was so shrouded in the thicket, and 
my view of him was so transitory, that I 
did not tliink it worth while to fire. One 
of the peasants, however, discharged his 
piece at the bears, the four being together, 
though 1 believe without effect. Thie 
shot nevertheless, together with the shouts 
of the people, was the means of tiimlng 
them, for they Instantly headed about and 
faced towards the opposite, or eastern, side 
of the ring. It was fortunate they took 
this direcUon, as, had they made to the 
northward, from the cordon at that time 
being incomplete, they would in all pro¬ 
bability have eacR|ied. I was much afraid 
this would have been the case; and so, as 
1 aflerwu'ds Icomt, were Mr Falk and 
Jan Finne, both of whimifc^owever, on 
hearing the shot, and appmending what 
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might hdpppn, hurried furirard their re¬ 
spective divisions ns fast os p<issiLle, and 
luckily they were in time to iiirin a junc¬ 
tion before the bears mode their ap|>ear- 
ance in that dimstion. 

“ Evei'y thing now remained perfectly 
tranquil fm* a long while; for, even when 
the cordon was completed, It became ne¬ 
cessary to strengthen those parts that were 
the sreakest, as well as to make cei'tain 
other arrangements. To effect these ob¬ 
jects, Mr Falk, Jhn Finne, and the other 
oflicers, were kept very actively employ¬ 
ed for a considerable time. 

“ At about one o’clock, three shots, the 
one from the ceiitii^ and the other from 
the wings of the opp4mite division, (the 
usual signals on these occasions,) together 
with the cries of tlie iwople, which might 
now be indistinctly heard in the distance, 
annouuceil tliut it was advancing towards 
us. Two hours or more, however, mmt 
iiave elapsed, during wbicli, from tlio 
quicksilver being little above zero,^nd 
from my only being provided with my 
common sliooting-jackct, f was almost 
perished with cold, before we heard ano¬ 
ther dischiwge, or saw any tiling of the 
bears ; for, now that these animals found 
themselves environed on every side, they 
kept tlie clusi>st and most tangled brakes; 
and the people, as is usual on these occa¬ 
sions, proceeded at a very slow ]iace. 

“ Beginning to tire at last with remain¬ 
ing so long idle in the same position, I 
advanced alone about 50 paces farther 
within the cordon, when 1 stationed my¬ 
self in such a situation, that I could com¬ 
mand a tolerable view of the surrounding 
forest. This, however, for the reasons 
already given when speaking of the shill 
ill Daiecarliq, was altogether contrai'y to 
rule. 

“ Here I had not remained a very long 
while, when a shot to my left gave me to 
understand that the bearo were not fiu* 
off; and the next minute, at about one 
hundred and fifty puces from where I 
stood, I caught a glimpse of them as they 
were crossing a small opening among the 
trees. The old boar was in advance, and 
the cubs, which were of a very large size, 
were following In snccession upon her 
track. I might now, by possibility, have 
done execution; but thinking, from the 
direction they were taking, that they 
would come nearer to me, I refrained from 
firing. In this, however, I acted wrong; 
for, instead of facing towards me, as I had 
anticipated, they made for the opposite 
side of the ring; presently afterwards, in¬ 
deed, the shouts of the people, together 
with several shots, plainly indicated that 
they had mi^e their appeanuice in that 
direction. 
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Some little while subsequent to tliis, 
I was joined by Lieutenant Oldenburg, 
of the .Swedish army, who resided in the 
vicinity of luy quarters at Stjern, and 
from whom, on various uccuNlons, I have 
received much civility and attention. 
This gentleman and myself were con¬ 
versing together In an under tone of voice, 
and I had my double-gun, which was on 
the full cock, in my hand, when two of 
the youMg bears, either of them nearly as 
large aa animals of that species we are 
accustomed to see in England, suddenly 
made their aiipcanuico on the outskirts 
of a thick brake, at about twenty xiaces 
from where we stood. On seeing us, 
however, they squatted like rabbits; or at 
least this was the ease with one of them, 
for of the other 1 got the merest gliinxise 
possible. 

We both now fired, the Lieutenant a 
little after myself, and the foremost of tlie 
Ileal’S as instantly fell; but the other, nt 
the same moment disappearing in the 
brake, 1 hud no time to discharge my 
second barrel. As that which was down, 
howei’cr, showed some disxiosition to get 
on his legs again, I i;an close ui> to liiin, 
and sent a bullet through liis skull. Be¬ 
sides tile latter ball, the bear only re- 
ceivcil one other, which, on liis body be¬ 
ing opened at a subsequent i»criud, was re¬ 
cognised to be mine. Indeed, when Lieu¬ 
tenant Oldenburg fired, tlie animal was In 
the act of fulling; and of this he was Iiiin- 
self fully aware. My first ball shattered 
the bear's right shoulder (the point ex¬ 
posed to me) to pieces, and after xNissing 
through liis body and ribs, it lodged in 
the skin on the uxiiiositc side; in fact, it 
was within an ace of going through him 
altogether; the boll was, however, quite 
flattened, and ns large as a half|ienny. 

“ Fur awhile, all remained pretty quiet; 
hut presently afterwiu’ds, the trenieniluuN 
siiuuts of the x*co]ile oiqiosifc to iis, and 
these, prohubiy, .st little more tiiaii two 
hundred pares distance, together wltli the 
very heavy firing that was kept n]», xdaiiily 
told us the remaining bears were endea¬ 
vouring to make tlicir csc.'ix>c in that direc¬ 
tion. The scene had now become very 
animating and interesting, tor at one pe¬ 
riod we counted no less than ten shots 
in the space of about a minute. 

“ After a time, however, the firing 
ceased altogether; and Lieutenant Ol¬ 
denburg and myself were then almost 
led to conclude thikt the whole of the bears 
were slaughtered. In this suxiposition, 
nevertheless, we were mistaken; for pre¬ 
sently we viewed the old bear, which, 
from the mannerof dragging herself along, 
was evidently much wounded, ns she was 
tlowiljr making bar way across a small 
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glade In the forest. Tlioilgli Jan Flnnc, 
who by this time had joined us, railed out 
to me it was useless, 1 nevei’theless sent a 
ball aftei- her; but as slic quickly disap¬ 
peared in a thick brake, we had no great 
reason to suppose it took the desired effect. 

“ In the space of two or three minutes, 
during which several shots were fired im¬ 
mediately opposite to us, we again saw the 
old liear. <)wlng to an intervening brake, 
however, my view of her was mdch'inore 
indistinct than that obtained by my com¬ 
panions, who were a pace or two to the 
left of me. At this time she was stand¬ 
ing motionless, with her front towards us, 
and at about 90 xtaces distant. Jan Fiiine 
and Lieutenant Oldenburg now lost no 
time in discharging the rifics with which 
both of them wen; provided. Jnii Fiiine 
fired the first; and, tlioiigh without a 
rest of any kind, wdth so good an aim, 
that his ball, ns we subscqnently found, 
entered her breast near to tlic Hhoiildor, 
and ran the whole length of her body, 
when It lodged In her haunches, .She did 
not, however, aU<T her position, and only 
noticed the wound she had wceived by a 
little shake of her bead. Lieutenant 1 ) 1 - 
denburg was, however, more fortunate; 
for, dropping on one knee, and though 
like Jan Finiie, without a rest, he took so 
good a direction, that his ball entered the 
heart of the animal, when she instantly 
fell dead upon the s]int. 

“ The firing in front of us was, at in¬ 
tervals, still kept up for a minute or two 
longer, and then ceased altogether. On 
this Jan Fintie, after we had advanced up 
to the bear, which Ijieiitimniit Oldenburg 
nud himself liad Just shut, hallooed to the 
people to halt; though .it this time we 
were hardly 50 piu-es distant fi’oni them, 
not one of whom could we distinguish, in 
oonseqiieiicc of tlie closeness of the cover. 
.Ian Flniic now informed Mr Falk, who 
was along with his division, and iinme- 
diatdly opposite to us, that three of thb 
heaM were dead witliin the ring; for, in¬ 
dependently of the two that we ourselves 
had killed, we observed a third lying hors 
lie iiomhat at some little distance. In reply, 
that gentleman told us a fourth was killed 
near to where he stood; so that the whole 
of those of which we had come in pursuit 
—and we had not the good fortune to 
meet with others in the same ring—were 
now all shiw^itcred. 

“ The ska) I, us may lie supposed, was 
then quickly brought to a conclusion; for, 
with the exception of a few hares, which 
tlie people knocked on tlie head with 
at^s, there was neitbei' wolf nor other 
finimal remaining within the ring. 

“ Thus ended this battue, wliich was 
aald to have brea among (he suc¬ 


cessful Mr Falk ever commanded; for 
four bears, all of which might almost be 
termed large, are not to be killed in the 
Scandinavian fin'eets every day in the 
year. The result, however, would pro¬ 
bably have been different, had it not been 
for Mr Falk’s precaution in ordering Jan 
Flnne to lead with his division under the 
wind in the first instance; as, had the 
contrary been the rase, the bears vrould 
most likely, for the time at least, have 
made their escape. Indeed, from the va¬ 
riableness of the weather sulisequently^ 
and the consequent state of the snow, 1 
am not quite sure but that, if those ani¬ 
mals had escaped on this occasion, they 
might have got off altogether. 

" During theskall, 1 think not less than 
sixty or seventy sliots were fired at tlie 
bears, no one on this occasion daring tO 
shout at any other animai, and the greater 
part of them nt very short range. Towards 
tiic conclusion of the shall, indeed, those 
animals principally held to an almost im- 
penetrahiytliick brake, where it was hard¬ 
ly possildc to sec thiun at more than a few 
paces distance; and it was here the great¬ 
er part of tlie firing took plnre. The 
number of shots, therefore, will give some 
little idea of the kind of xierfornicrs the 
jicasants usually are on these occasions. 

“ The whole of the arrangeinents of 
this skull were admirable; and the per¬ 
sonal exertions of Mr Falk on this, as on all 
similar occasions, were most unremitting, 
liideisl, at its conclusion, that gcntleipan 
was so hoarse from hallooing to the peo- 
jile, tliat he svas hardly able to articulate 
a word. 

“ The bears were now collected toge¬ 
ther; these, with every other animal killed 
within the shall, were the perquisite of Mr 
J-'idk, ns Ofwcr-,IiigmUstare» The old 
bear was of a large siae; and, from the 
appearance of her teeth, claws, the. aHe 
iijqieared to be aged. Her weight Was 
supposed to he between three and four 
liundrcd pounds. The rubs were thongbt 
to be three years old, and to weigh about 
one hundred and fifty or sixty pounds 
a-piccc. They were all slung on polos, 
and then borne to the nearest Vehicles, by 
thOm to he convoyed to Mr Falk's resi¬ 
dence at llisatcr. 

“ Three hearty cheers were now given 
to celebrate our success, when the people 
dispersed and made fur their respective 
homes.” 

(/aaualtiek at akalla are of courae 
not unfrequont. At one of them, a 
badly wounded bear rushed upright 
on his hind legs on a peasant m\o 
had missed fire, and s^ed him by 
the shouldero with his fore-paws, 
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The peasant, on his side, laid hold of 
the bear's ears and shaggy hair about 
his head. They were twice down 
and up again without loosening their 
hold, dunng which time the bear had 
bitten through all the sinews of both 
arms from the wrists uprvards, and 
was at last approaching the throat, 
when Mr Falk in lucky time arrived, 
and by one shot ended the conflict. 
On another occasion, a soldier’s wife 
engaged a bear in single combat, 
armed with a club. Several times 
Bruin upset her, so as that she per¬ 
formed a somerset, to the infinite 
amusement of the wliole skall. Still 
the amazon kept banging him, as she 
arose for the third time from lier 
head; and finally the monster, pre¬ 
viously much mangled by shots, gave 
up tlie gljost. The following is a well- 
told incident:— 

“ Tlic skitll to Ti'ldcli this anerdote rc- 
hitPS and at whii-li Cii]itniii Eui'ciihis 
himself was presctil, took place about the 
ye.ir 17 !M), in tiie pni'ish of Yestrain, in 
the jiroviiice of Weiiei’sborjf. It wfis eon- 
ducted ill the usual iiiiiniier, every per- 
son having his projicr position assigned to 
liiin : one man, however, an older soldier, 
who was attached to the hlillet, or sta¬ 
tionary division uf the. skull, thought pro¬ 
per to placii hiiusrlf in advance of the rest 
in a narrow defile, throngU which, from 
his knowledge of the country, ho thought 
it probable the bear trouUl pass. lie was 
right in his conjecture; for the animal 
Huun affci'wiu'ds uiiule his appearance, and 
faced directly towards him. On tliis he 
levelled and aitemptad to discharge his 
plaup ; but, owing to the morning being 
wet, the priming lind got damp, and the 
gun missed firo. The hear was now close 
upon liira, tiiongh It is probable tiint, if 
ho liad stepped to the one side, lie might 
still have oscapu; but, instead of adopt¬ 
ing this prudent course, he attempted to 
drive the muzxle of his gun, to which, 
however, no bayonet was attached, down 
tho throat of tlie enraged brute. This 
attack the bear parried with tlie skill of 
a fencing-master; when, after wresting 
the gun out of the hands of the man, he 
ijuiokly laid him prostrate. 

“ All might still have ended well; for 
the hear, after smelling at his antagonist, 
who was lying motionless and holding 
his breath, as if he had been dead, left 
him almost unhurt. The animal then 
went to tho gun, which was mily at two 
or three feet distance, and began to over¬ 
haul It witli his paws. The poor soldier, 
bowpverf wbo bad brought bit tniuket to 


the skall contrary to tfie ot^en of his 
officers, and knowing tliat if it was inju¬ 
red he should be severely punished, on 
seeing the apparent jeopai'dy in which it 
was placed, quietly stretched out his band, 
and laid hold of one end of it, the bear 
having it fast by the other. On obser¬ 
ving this movement, and that the man in 
consequence was alive, the bear again at¬ 
tacked him ; when, seiaiiig him with his 
teeth Jby#thu back of the head, as he was 
lying with his face to the ground, he tore 
off the whole of his scalp, from the nape 
of the neck upwards, so tliot it merely 
hung to the Aireliead by a strip of skin. 
The poor fellow, who knew that his safety 
depended upon his remaining motionless, 
kept as quiet as he was able; and the 
bear, without doing him much farther 
injury, laid himself along bis laidy. 

“ Whilst this wa.s going forward, many 
of the people, and Captain Eiirenius 
among the rest, suspecting what had hap¬ 
pened, hastened towards the siiut, and 
advanced within twelve or fifteen paces 
of the scene of action : here they found 
tlic bear still lying upon the body of the 
luifurtunatc man : sontetimes the animal 
was occupying himself in licking tlie blood 
from his bare skull, and at others in eye¬ 
ing the people;—all, however, were afraid 
to fire, thinking either that tiiey might 
hit the man, or that, even if they killed 
the hear, he migiit in his last agonies still 
farther mutilate the poor sufferer, lii 
this ]iositiuii, Captain Kurenius assert¬ 
ed that tlie soldier and the bear rciiiainod 
for a cousiilernble time, until at hist the 
latter quitted his victim and slowly began 
to retreat, when, a tremendous fire being 
opened upon him, he iiistaiitly fell dead. 

" On lieariiig the shots, th<‘ poor sol- 
diur juin|H>d up, Ills scalp banging over 
his face so ns completely to Idiiid him j 
when, throwing it back with his iiniids, 
he ran towards his comrades like a mad¬ 
man, frantidy exclaiming, * The hear, 
the bear!’ 

“ The mischief, however, was done, and 
was irreparable. Tim only assistance he 
ronid receive was rendered to him by g 
surgeon, who happened to be preaent, and 
who severed the little skin which connect¬ 
ed the scalp with the forehead, and then 
dressed the wound in the best manner he 
was able. The scalp, when separated 
from the head. Captain Eurenius descri¬ 
bed as exactly resembling a peruke, 

“ In one sense; the oatastre^he wag 
fortunate for the poor soldier. At thie 
time every one in the army was obliged 
to wear his hair of a certain form, and 
he in consequence, being now without' 
any, iuuae^tdy got his diedtarge,” 
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the sliall tlie transdtion 
Btriking to the gall—llie contrast be* 
tween tlie bustle, animation, and 
orowd of the one, to the ulence and 
solitariness of the other. There, 
thousands, perhaps, of shouting pea* 
sants—^here, one ^tient and silent 
watcher, perched aloft, perhaps for 
a fortnight, waiting for a bear! The 
gall is a small stano, erected between 
two or three trees growing 'near to 
each other, at some twenty or thirty 
feet from the ground. Beneath this 
the carcass of a coav or horse is de¬ 
posited, and the marksman, as soon 
as the shades of evening set in, for 
bears feed during the night, takes his 
station aloft, and msilence and watch* 
fulness remains till the sun ascend 
above the lioriaon. The approach of 
the bear to the carrion is so cautious 
that the slightest noise will alarm 
Jiim; and he generally makes his ap* 
pearauce at the lure soon after sunset 
and a little before sunrise—for you 
know, gentle reader I that in these la¬ 
titudes the nigld'is sometimes scarce¬ 
ly as long as this article. A worthy 
friend of Mr Lloyd’s, a Finnish pea¬ 
sant, named Elg, or the Elk, has some¬ 
times waited for fifteen successive 
ni^ts, during which, though he beard 
the bear rustling among tlie bushes, 
he was never fortunate enough to see 
him, and caught notliing but a cold 
upon his lungs, from which, accord¬ 
ing to his otvn account, he never had 
recovered. Brain is not only a most 
suspicious, but also a most suspect¬ 
ing character; and when lie has kill- 
eaand partly eaten a horse or cow, 
he is very shy of returning to the car¬ 
cass. Galls are frequently erected 
over such carcasses; but the Elk, iii 
one instance, after waUdiing for a 
fortnigiit, till his patience was ex¬ 
hausted, gave his place to anoUier 
peasant for the same period of time. 
But tlie bear, having smelt a Fin, and 
then a Swede, kept his distance j and 
a month’s watching was lost. Ne¬ 
vertheless, from one gall, the Elk 
shot tliree bears, one of which, on 
receiving his mortal wound, gave 
such a growl, that Ids Elkship was 
terrified on his stance, wh ile whole 

midnight forest echoed to the sonnd. 
Mr Llovd, who was up to every thhig, 
:tried the ^11. An enormous be£r 
had killed a cow not many miles dis¬ 
tance from Lapp-cottage, where he 
then tod bis summer residence. He 


erected a gall near the carcass, con¬ 
sisting of a few boughs, so interwo¬ 
ven togetlicr that ho could not well 
tumble out, between two pines, at 
about twenty-five feet from tlie 
nound. There he posted himself 
for five successive nights—preyed on 
by musquitoes—but no bear ajipear- 
.ed. On comparing dates, \vc find 
that on one of these five nights we 
were celebrating one of our Noctos 
Ambrosianm, at which two bears 
made their appearance, who were 
carried off dead. “ There was some¬ 
thin" interesting,” says Mr Lloyd, 
“ inbeing perclied up iniiiy gall. Tlie 
gloomy solitude of the forest in the 
night season—tlie melanclioly liool- 
iiigs of till* great horned owl, wliicli 
were to be heard every now and then 
in the distance—tiie slauglitercd cow 
lying in a small glade before me^ 
mat^led in a dreadful maimer by tlie 
fangs of tlic bear—and, lastly, the 
excitement kept up by momentarily 
expecting tlie nigged monster him¬ 
self to make his ai>peuraii('(.‘.” In 
summer you have a better cluinee. of 
shooting a bear from a giill tliun in 
winter; for then tlie carrion (>mits 
so noisome an odour, that the efllii- 
via proceeding from a man—unless 
he be very rcd-liaired indeed—must, 
as Mr Lloyd remarks, be little per¬ 
ceptible. Our aiitlior iieard of an 
instance, in which two persons post¬ 
ed on their stand behold a hear ad¬ 
vancing, when, just as tliey were in 
tlie art of firing, the giill suddenly 

f ive way, and,to their great discoin- 
ture and rousteriiation, they were 
both precipitated to the ground. 
But it does nut ajmear tlie bear eat 
them—^beingTirobaolyasmuch alarm¬ 
ed as themselves. On another occa¬ 
sion, two brave fellows, wlio had 
waited a fortnigiit for Brain’s ap¬ 
proach, were so dumhfoiindered 
when he appeared, that they dropped 
their muskets, and he retired to liis 
lair. Considering the shortness of 
human life, a fortnight at a time past 
in a gall seems to us disproportion¬ 
ately long—especially in a country 
where there is no access to periodi¬ 
cal literature. A few numbers of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, to a man so 
situated, would be a great solace and 
relief. We must give Mr Lloyd’s 
friend the Elk a nirae in Maga, His 
real name was Henrick Mattson; 
but having served in the army, tlie 
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8o1dicrfl, who were in tlte hahit of 
giving one another fictitious names, 
such as the names of animals, birds, 
trees, &c. had dubbed liitii Elg or 
Elk, bjr which alone lie was now 
known all over the country. He had 
been one of twelve children; but the 
whole family but himself were dead 
—father and mother, and all. lie 
was about thirty-five years of age, 
short in person^ stout and robust, 
and able to uudergo great fatigue, 
though Mr Lloyd, on one bear hunt, 
which lasted for weeks, fairly knock¬ 
ed him up. He excelled in the use 
of the rifle, and was admirable upon 
the skidor. When only twelve yeai's of 
age, he and his brother engaged at 
midnight an enormous bear, w'lio 
W'a.s disturbing his father’s cattle, and 
had hel[>cd liimsclf to a goat. It 
made its escape; but next day Elk, 
in company with two grown-up bro¬ 
thers, attacked him, and slew him 
after a dangerous combat, in wdiich 
th<! boy behaved with great bravery, 
and one of his brothers was badly 
W'ounded. When in his fourteenth 
year, he distinguished himself by 
pursuing with a dog—a mere cur 
—a huge bear, that had made a dash 
at the cattle. Hu soon came upon 
him at about twenty paces distance, 
on the opposite side of a little ra¬ 
vine, and taking aim at the monster, 
whose attention was occupied by the 
cur, with a gun, a mere plaything, 
.'inly two feet long, and of which the 
coi'k wa.s so defective that he was 
obliged to hold it back with his hand, 
he tired at the breast of the bear, and 
shot the animal through the heart. 
Often afterwards, when a man, he 
had desperate encounters; and one 
of them is thus naiTatcd 

“ 111 the afternoon of the same day, and 
when £Ig was alone, in a very wild part 
of the country, covered with much fallen 
timber and immense fragments of stone, 
he suddenly came upon the track of a 
hear ; the next minute, and within a 
short distance from where he stood, he 
discovered in the cleft of a great mass of 
rocks, the den of the animal. 

“As he had no confidence, however, 
(according to his own account,) in the 
lock of his rifle, he did not care to go 
immediately up to the den; ha therefore 
mounted a pretty high stone, Immediate¬ 
ly overlooking it, at about fifteen paces 
distant. 

“ From this position be discovered (he 
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hear lying fast asleep near to th>! entrance 
of the den ; and as he got sight of her cm-, 
under which (supposing tlie side of the 
animal's head to have been towards him, 
as he imagined was the cose) is one of 
the most fatal of places, he lost no time in 
levelling and discharging bis rifle. 

“ For a moment after he had iiivd, the 
hear lay still; and in consequence, £ig 
almost iinngined she (for it was a female) 
was kMled: liad he tliougbt otherwise, he 
would have had ample time to get out of 
her way; presently, however, the bear 
raised herself up, when, fixing her eyes 
steadily upon him, and uttering at the 
same time a terrific growl, she dashed at 
him (to use bis own expression) ' with 
the rapidity of a bullet out of a gun,’ and 
was close upon him in almost the twink¬ 
ling of an eye. 

“ Very fortunately for Elg, the stone 
on which he was standing was situated 
on a declivity, the after part of it being 
some five or six feet from the ground; 
down this, in his hurry to escape, he 
tumbled ail but headlong; it was well he 
did so, for the bear, followed by two of 
her cubs, which were qtore tiion half as 
large as herself, almost at the same in- 
sUiut made lier spring, and passed clean 
and far over him. 

“In this situation, Eig lay for a short 
wliile, frighteiieil, as he said, almost out 
of his senses ; when finding iJl quiet, and 
supposing, as was the case, that the bears, 
from not seeing him, had taken them¬ 
selves off to another part of the forest, ho 
ventured to get up, and to recoiiiioitre the 
den ; he then discovered, that besides the 
tiiree which had made a leapiug-har of 
his person, a fourth liad taken an opposite 
direction. 

“ Though all four bears for this time 
made their esr.ape, yet in tlie course of 
the eight or ten succeeding weeks, Elg, 
with the assistance of several other pea¬ 
sants, managed to kill the whole of them. 

“ On taking the skin from the old 
hear, which he descrilicd to hare been of 
a very large size, be found the ball which 
lie had first fired at lier, flattened out, 
and set fast on the back part of her skull. 
By this, it would appear that he had 
mistaken the position in which she was 
lying, BO tliat, instead of aiming at the 
root of her ear, M be imagined was the 
cose, he had fired at her length-wise.” 

But from the silent, solitary, and 
sedentary bear non-shooting on the 
^1, let us turn to the noisy, compa¬ 
nionable, and rousing bear-shootnig 
on the shidorf or snow-skates. The 
skidor, in the parts of Scandinavia of 
which Mr Lloyd speaks, for Ute left 
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f jot, was usually from nine to eleven, 
or even twelve feet in lengtli, for tlie 
ri^lit, six or seven, tlie inequality en¬ 
abling a ])er9on to wheel about with 
greater facility, and, in broken or bad 
ground, to le.an the whole of his 
Aveigbt, if necessary, on the shorter 
skate, wliieli w’as constructed of 
stronger materials. Tlie breadth of 
these skidor is between two and 
three inches, and the foot ‘Islixed 
witli leather straps about the middle 
of tlie hnigth, the poiuts being consi¬ 
derably turned up to avoid all impe¬ 
diments. A pair may w’eigb from ten 
to fifteen pounds. In very moun¬ 
tainous districts, the muter part of 
tlie skidor is covered with seal-skin, 
to prevent a retrograde movement in 
ascending steep acclivities, lii ruu- 
ning, they are never lifted from tlie 
ground, but the motion is a glide, 
sometliing similar to that of our own 
skates. I’he skater carries, frequent¬ 
ly, a stick in each hand, to impel or 
retard his progress, his rifle being 
swung across , ills shoulders. On 
pretty level ground, it is easy to run 
on skidor; but, in a deeply-wooded 
and mountainous country, thickly 
studded with fragments of rocks, 

f irostrato trees, &c. like the Dalecar- 
iaii and Weriiielaiid forests, it re¬ 
quires imineuse practice. During 
Mr Lloyd’s noviciate, lie u.sed to sus¬ 
tain two or three hundred tumbles 
ill the course of a day, and occasion¬ 
ally to come Avith such violence 
against trees, as to think he sliould 
be dashed to pieces, or the trees up¬ 
rooted. Ere long be became a de¬ 
cent skater, and supposes he could 
go fifty miles, over tolerable ground, 
considerably under the twelve iiours. 
He was astonished with the skill and 
address of some of the first runners 
in Scandinavia whom he saw on the 
descent of a lofty and precipitous 
hill, going at an immense pace, at 
times stooping nearly double, to avoid 
the overhanging branches, at others, 
swerving their bodies to save their 
guns from the trees, and at almost 
every instant, shifting their legs so 
M to avoid rocks, stones, and other 
’’Obstacles. He believes that men 
might be found who could perform 
fifty miles in seven or ei^t hours, 
and not impossibly a hundred miles 
in double that space of time. But 
over bad ground, when the snow is 
loose, t)ie pace is but slow', the skidor 


enabling a man to get along under 
circumstances wdiicfi, without tli(>m, 
would bringbimtoastand-still. They 
ai‘e used cbiiifly in tlie more noitb- 
ern districts of W<*rmeland, and par¬ 
ticularly auioug the desccuduuts of 
the Fins. 

lutelligencc having been received 
by Mr Lloyd, tliat a large bear ivas 
safely ringed at Aspberg, a Finnish 
settlemeut, about ninetj/ miles to the 
nortli-Avest of his qbarters iii Lapp- 
cottage, (to which he had uoav re¬ 
moved,) he set ofl’ou a sledge to shoot 
him ; and after iiiauy diflicultics, and 
a bivouac, picturesquely described, 
111 the forest, iie reached the a illuge or 
liauilet of some dozen families, situa¬ 
ted near tlie suiiiinit of a hill of con¬ 
siderable elevation. Tiie country all 
around is iiiouiituiiious, and deeply 
covered with pine forests—the sceue- 
ry of ahold and picturesque cliaracter. 
The village is thirty-live miles from 
tlie parish church, and, owing to the 
wretched roads, a journey to and 
from tlieir place of worship not iiii- 
frequeiitly occiipii-s a wei‘k. Here 
the peasantry excel in tlie use of ski¬ 
dor. Indeed, for many mouths in the 
year, they have no other means of 
commuiiicatiug with their neigh¬ 
bours, or of carrying on tlieir iieces- 
saiy avocations in flie forest. Like 
many other Finnish seUleiiients in 
the nortlieim forests, they have their 
skidor-bachc, or skidor-liill. On Sun¬ 
day afternoon, or other holidays, the 
people, both young and old, niaie and 
female, congregate in considerable 
numbers to amuse themselves witli 
sliding down the steep. Cliildj-eu 
of a very tender age join iu the 
aiiuisenieut, and thus eai'ly become 
proficients in the ai't. The Aspberg 
bear baflied bis pursuers the first day, 
but on the afternoon of the second, 
he. fell. Mr Lloyd had pursued him 
on skidor for eleven hours, and fired 
tlie fatal shots. 

A few days afterwards, our author, 
in company witli the Elk and other 
two foIloM'ers, resumed their quests 
and tlie result is thus spiritedly de¬ 
scribed 

“ The spot where be was challenging 
was a small opening in the thicket. There, 
however, nothing was to be seen but a Ip- 
tle aperture of less than a foot in diame¬ 
ter, in the surface of the snow, which was 
perfectly level, and near to which be stood, 
furiously baylfig. This I, of course, In- 
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Btantly knew to be Brutn's lair, and I 
was also very certain, from the manner 
of the dogs—for Pa^as Itad now come up 
—that ho was within it. Not coring to 
waste time, therefore, and having confi* 
dence in my gun, which was loose in my 
hand, I at once ran my skidor, one on 
each side of the hole. 

“ On looking down this pit,—the snow 
on every side being nearer five than four 
feet in depth,—I espied the hear very 
snugly coiled up %t the bottom. By this 
time, the animal Itad portly awakened 
from his nap, which had probably been 
of many months’ continuance, and was 
beginning to move his head about, as if at 
a loss to know what was going forward. 
I now pointed my rifie downwards be¬ 
tween my legs, it being then in a perpen¬ 
dicular direction, and pulled the trigger ; 
but, instead of splitting his skull, as I 
fully iiiitiuipated would have been the case, 
the piece, os ill luck would have it, missed 
fire. This must either have been owing 
to the snow that was coming down, or 
the powder falling from the pan, in conse¬ 
quence of the position in which 1 stood. 
In another moment I drew the other 
trigger, though, unfortunately, with ns 
little success, for my second, like my first 
barrel, also refused to perform its duty. 

The bear had by this time roused him¬ 
self, and was just springing from his lair, 
when £lg, who had followed dosely in 
my rear, put my rifie, ready cocked, into 
my hand ; this I as instantly discharged 
at the animal; and though the muzzle of 
it was within less than a foot of his head, 
strange to say, 1 managed to miss him 
altogether. I suppose most people will 
imagine this arose from trepidation ; hut, 
according to my own notion, it was from 
shooting in too great a hurry ; I had no 
time, indeed, to take aim; my ball, how¬ 
ever, I apprehend, all but grazed bis skull, 
the point at which it was directed, 

“ The bear now bolted from between 
my legs, and reached the surface of the 
snow; and, in consequence, we were, as 
the old saying goes, 'cheek by jowl’ with 
each other. Here, as he stood grinning, 
1 drove the muzzle of my rifie with con¬ 
siderable force under his ear, the point ex¬ 
posed to me, by which I partly bucceeded 
in upsetting him. This foolish act arose 
rathOT from a feeling of ill nature and dis¬ 
appointment at my having so stupidly al¬ 
lowed him to escape, than from entertain¬ 
ing any apprehension of bis attacking me, 
which he looked well-inclined to do. Very 
fortunately, the beast only resented this 
assault by seizing hold of the barrel of iny 
rifle; for, after indenting this with his 
teeth, Rt about n foot from the muzzle, he 


thought U tliC tvlsesi plan to walk himself 
off. 

“ Fortunately forme, this hear was not 
large; bad the contrary been the case, it is 
more than probable he would have given 
me a bro^gn head. Escape at the time 
was impossible, and both Elgand myself 
were entirely unarmed, after I had dis¬ 
charged my rifle. It Is true, one of our 
peasants jeas provided with an axe; but 
thisjnan was far in the background, and 
it is besides more than doubtful whether 
he would hove ventured to have rendered 
us assistance in the event of its turning out 
a serious affair. 

“ 1 now reloaded my rifle, but the 
locks of my double gun being filled with 
the falling snow, I had no leisure to put 
it in order. Letting it remain in staiu quo^ 
therefore, we forthwith gave chose. 

“ During the little delay that necessa¬ 
rily took place whilst the above operation 
was going on, the bear seemed to have 
made good use of Ills legs, as, to judge by 
the challenges of the dogs, who kept pret¬ 
ty well up with him, he had by this time 
got some distance ahead. Fortunately 
the snow was in good order for our ski- 
dor, and we were therefore enabled to 
proceed at a good pace. For a while, we 
had to contend against rising ground, and 
to force our way through a large and 
densely tliick brake ; but, when we bad 
surmounted those difficulties, we pushed 
quickly forward, and gained rapidly upon 
the bear. 

“ The run might now have lasted for 
near three quarters of an hour, during' 
which the animal had proceeded in almost 
a direct line from the point where he had 
started ; when, on reaching an eminences 
we had the gratification of viewing him at 
about two hundi'ed and fifty paces ahead: 
at this time he was galloping slowly for¬ 
ward, though occasionally stopping, as if 
his attention was taken up with the dogs 
that were following a little in his rear. 

“ We now dashed after the bear at the 
very top of our speed. The iorest here¬ 
abouts was fortunately open, and the 
ground falling, and of course very favour¬ 
able for our skidor; so that, from going at 
a laming pace, a very short time sufideed 
to bring us within sixty or seventy pacea 
of the animal. We then halted; when, 
to itin g my rifle from Elg, ttdio had it loose 
in his hand, I discharged it at the beast, 
lie M'as still in the gallop, and rather 
crossing me; hut my ball took the desired 
effect, for, entering one side of his neck, 
it passed out at the other, when he sank 
down, and instantly expired.” 

Some days afterwards our indefa¬ 
tigable friend again set out from Asp* 
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ln*r<r, 111 CiUt'sl of two l)ears, ono in 
tlio vidniiy of Luteuils, iti Norway, 
a hamlet nititated on tlie Klar, about 
fourteen mileH to the iwirth-west, and 
the other in the polish of Lima, in 
Dalecarlia, about fifty miles in a 
south-easterly direetion. The first 
gave him two or three very severe 
runs. One day, in jiarlicular, when 
the snow was in uajntal orddi* for the 
skidur, they drove him aboilt Tifty 
miles. At intervals tliey were in pur¬ 
suit of this hear for about a fort¬ 
night, driving him over a vast tract 
ot the Norwegian and Dalecarliau 
forests. Yet they never once gut a 
shot at him—and finally took a fare¬ 
well glimpse of him on the summit 
of the Faxe-fjillt, about fifty miles 
from the place where ho ivas start¬ 
ed, and a hundred and forty from 
Lapp-eottage! Tlie party then wend¬ 
ed their way on their skidor across 
the forest, to attack the other hear 
in the parisli of Limn, which was 
about sixty miles distance in a south¬ 
easterly divectiop. lie \vas couched 
in his lair in a very wild range of 
country to the U'estward of the Weu- 
jaa Lake. Him, with little iiiter- 
iiiissiun, lliey pursued for n week, 
without once viewing him—the 
snow being in such & slushy state 
from the elfects of the sun, that they 
had literally to plough their tvuy 
through it. During all the time they 
ivere badly oil* for jirovisions, all that 
part of the country being uniiihahit- 
ed. They generally bivouacked on 
the Buow—and sumetinies took up 
their lodgings at such satterwalls as 
they felHii with in the forest. Tiie 
heat from exertion was often so ex¬ 
cessive, that Mr Lloyd, though strip¬ 
ped to shirt and trowsers, was often 
wet through, aud the frost theu 
citansed his garments into plates of 
ice. The Elk"was fairly done up, but 
Mr Lloyd stbod it out famously, nn<l 
was nothing the ivorsc of wear at the 
last. The chase of the bear on ski- 
dor, he cxultingly exclaims, is a no¬ 
ble amusemjsiit—for even should it 
prove unsuccessful, one has at least 
the satisfaction of enjoying an ani¬ 
mated run. It would appear that 
Mr Lloyd, on his return to Aspberg, 
must have travelled, on sledge or ou 
skidor, between three or four hun¬ 
dred miles—and that both hears aic 
probalUy idive at this day. 

-In hear-hunting ou skidor, the 


chasseur ought always to he accom¬ 
panied by a couple of dogs. But 
good dogs are now scarce in Scaudl- 
iiaria. Sometimes when the bear is 
pursued by dogs, he becomes so en¬ 
raged that he t^cs hold of the near¬ 
est stick or stone he caulay his paws 
upon, aud flings it at his assailant'^. 
But he is a bud marksman; fur iu- 
ste.ad of sending Ids weapon in tlie 
direction of his oppupent, he nut ini- 
frequcuUy whi/zes it over his own 
head. So says Professor Nillsuii. 
We presume the Swedish and Nor¬ 
wegian boors take lessons from Bru¬ 
in—and that accounts fur the small 
slaugliter done by a cordon of fif¬ 
teen hundred men. .Sometimes even 
the old bears (tin* young ones do so 
frequently) take to trees. Mr Lloyd’s 
friend Sveusson, when rhasiiig oin* 
on skidor, all of a sudden lost his 
track—^but looking upwards he B.aw 
the shaggy monster seated among the 
branches of a jiine. The rifle ‘soon 
made him bite tlie snow, aud wh(>u 
lie fell to the ground, he ivas so coin- 
jiletely envi*loped in that covering, 
that only one of his paws was to he 
seen. The chasse of the hear on 
skidor is rory dangerous. It rei^uires 
great skill to avoid his rush; aud Mr 
Lloyd has heard of several men lia- 
viiig been killed. Many are seen 
with faces disfigured, and otherwise 
maimed. Their eyes are occasion¬ 
ally torn out—fingers bitten oil'—and 
arms pierced from wrist to shoulder. 

Wlieii tmiihled down by a bear, 
you must instantly sham Ahraiiaiii, 
aud ])reteiid to he dead. That riiso 
always takes; and simjtle Bruin re¬ 
moves his carcass from above yours, 
and hobbles oft—leaving you ]>roba- 
bly “ face, breast, arms, aud legs, all 
a mass of blood.” 

Mr Lloyd himself was once in great 
danger from one “ of these fellows.” 
Tlie aiiinial had coniinitted great ra¬ 
vages among the cattle in the lino of 
forest situated betn'oeii the river 
Klar aud Dal. Twenty horses, in 
one summer, had fallen victims to 
his voracity—and be was the terror 
of the people of those parts. Ac¬ 
companied by the Elk,.Svensson, and 
two peasants, Mr Lloyd pursued liim 
fur a fortnight, and after au unsuc¬ 
cessful sliot at him, and afterwards 
driving him from his ioir, wliich oc¬ 
cupied the wliolo surface of an im¬ 
mense ant-hill, at last, iti a ratiier 
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open pert of tlie forest, Bruin sud¬ 
denly reared himself up from among 
a fluster of small pines on a little 
eminence at abemt twenty-live paces 
distance, and presented a fair object 
of attack. 

“ T now Inst no time in slipping my 
double gun out of its case, when, as the 
IVlIow was slowly retreating among the 
bushes, I discharged both my barrels at 
him almost at the same instant. On re- 
eeiving my fire, the monster, with his 
jaws distended, partially swung himself 
round, when, growling furiously, he seem¬ 
ed as if he was on the point of dashing 
towards us. Tlie s»iow, however, tliero- 
aboiits wos unusually deep, which, coup¬ 
led with the state of exhaustion he must 
naturally have been in from the lung run 
we had given him, caused him probably 
to niter his determination, and instead of 
at lacking us, he roiitiriued his retreat. 
'I'liis was perhaps fortunate; for, os he bad 
the vantage-ground, and we were encum¬ 
bered with oitr skidor, it might liave been 
diflieiilt for us to have got out of his way. 

“ SveriKson and the other peasiint now 
shortly canic up, when, after reloading my 
gun, and making the lucks as watcr-pnaif 
as jMissilile in my usual manner, which I 
elTected by means of a candle-end that I 
earried about me for the purpose, we lost 
no time in following up the bear, which 
was evidently miirh wounded, as we saw 
by his tracks being deeply marked with 
blood. 

“ As it was the post of danger, T now 
led the way; £lg and the peasants fol¬ 
lowing in my wake. Thus we proceeded 
for some distance, until we came to a very 
thick and tangled brake. Having a sus¬ 
picion that the beast might have sheltered 
himself here, I made a little detour around 
his tracks, and succeeded in ringing him. 
I now lost not a moment in taking otf my 
skidor; for, in the event of an attack, 
these machines are highly daiigcroiu, as I 
have said, in close cover; and advanced on 
foot into the thicket. 

“ I had not, however, proceeded more 
than two or three paces, when a most ter¬ 
rific and lengthened growl announced that 
the bear was still In existence; and the 
next moment, and at only some ten or 
twelve paces distance, the quantity of snow 
which was banging in the trees having 
prevented me from previously observing 
him, I viewed the fellow dashing forward 
at the full gallop; fortunately, 1 was not 
altogether taken by surprise, for my dou¬ 
ble gun was not only out of its rase, but 
both the locks were on the full-cock. This 
was well, for the beast came at such a rat¬ 
tling pace, that, by the time 1 had die- 


rharged my second barrel, he was within 
less than a couple of paces of the mu/.zlc 
of iny gun. When 1 fired my last shot, 
he was not coming directly towards roe ; 
for either my first had turned him—wliicli 
the ])Cople asserted was the case,—or be 
did not observe us, owing to the chweness 
of the cover. By swerving my body to 
one 8ide„ however, for I had no time to 
movp ^ny feet, he luckily passed close 
alongside of me, without offering me any 
molestation. This, indeed, I apprehend, 
was out of his power; for, after receiving 
the contents of my last baiTel, he slacken¬ 
ed his pace, and by the time he bad pro¬ 
ceeded some few stqw farther, life was ex¬ 
tinct, and he sank to rise no more. 

“ Kig, who was only a short distance 
from me, behaved very well on this occa¬ 
sion ; for, though my rifle was in readi. 
nes-H in his hand, he refrained, agreeably 
to my previous insU'iictiims, from dischar¬ 
ging it. My orders to him were, as I have 
sitid, only to fire in the event of the bear 
actually having me in his gripe ; and to 
these directions, which few other men, 
under the circumslaii^, would probably 
bavc attended to, he paid obedience. 

“ Our prize proved to bo an inimeiise 
male bear; indeed, Svenssoii stated, he hud 
never seen but one rqu.-dly large, in his 
lifetime. I subsequently <'nused him to 
be conveyed to Uildeholin, a distance of 
between forty and fifty miles, when we as* 
certained bis w'cight to be four hundred 
and sixty Kriglish jMiiiids. This, it must 
be rccolleeted, w’as after a severe run, du¬ 
ring which he had probably wasted not a 
little; and also, that it was In the winter 
time, when, from his stomach being con¬ 
tracted, he was naturally very much light¬ 
er than he would have been during the 
autumnal months ; in point of fart, had 
this bear been slaughtered during the lat¬ 
ter period of the year, his weight would 
probably have been between five and six 
Imndrcd pounds. 

“ On oiteiiing this beast, thirty-six hours 
after his death, and during the interme¬ 
diate time lie had been exposed to the open 
air, when the temperature was pretty, se¬ 
vere, we found that, owing to his excess¬ 
ive exertion, nearly the whole of the fat 
of his intestines was in a state of liquefac¬ 
tion, and in consequence we'were necessi¬ 
tated to scoop it out with' a cup. I have 
already made mention of this circumstance 
w'hen sjieaking of the chaste of the bear 
during the summer season. 

“ ()n taking the skin firom the beast, 
we found be had received my eight bul¬ 
lets ; for, though I only fired four times, 
I had on each occasion two ninnlng halls 
In either barrel. The balls from the two 
first discharges (as it was supposed) took 
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effect niher liigh np iu his side, the point 
exposed to me; those from the third were 
received in the animal's mouth, as he was 
coming with distended jaws towards u% 
when thejr carried away half his tongue 
nnd one of his fangs; whiist those from 
the fourth discharge passed either through 
or immediately near to his heart, and cau¬ 
sed his almost instant dissolution.” 

So much for the chasse of t'hc''hear 
on skidor. But Mr Lloyd slew se¬ 
veral bears with his own rifle, on 
simple foot-sole. Once in a very 
close thicket, when stooping down 
and peering imder the surrounding 
trees, his eye caught a suspicious- 
looking object, which he presently 
made out to l»e a hear, coiled up like 
a dog, at the foot of a large pine, and 
apparently fast asleep. He lost not 
a moment, but running up close 
alongside of the monster, snot him 
through the head. Death was so in¬ 
stantaneous, that he never moved in 
the slightest degree from his position. 
This system of stealing in upon and 
attacking bears at close quarters, 
though seldom adopted in Scandi¬ 
navia, Mr Lloyd holds to he the most 
fatal method of destroying these ani¬ 
mals. But the danger is ^eat. For, 
when smothered with snow, both be¬ 
low and above, what if you miss your 
aim ? Instant death. 

On another occasion, Mr Lloyd 
shot “ the Branberg Bearand on 
another, he destroyed a whole den- 
full. 

Thougli the dog had found the hears, 
1 did not at the first moment observe the 
entrance to their den, which was an ex¬ 
cavation iu the face of a little rising situ¬ 
ated between, and partly formed hy, the 
roots of the surrounding trees. On disco¬ 
vering it, however, I at once sprang on to 
the top of the hillock; and though at that 
time immedi^ly over the den, the bears 
still remaineo i)uiet. 

“ On my hallooing, they felt so little 
ineliiiation to leave their quarters, that 
the old bear simply emtented herself with 
partially {ffo^ecting her snout. At this, 
^om its heinjjf the only point exposed to 
my vi(‘w, I levelled my rifle, which was 
then pointed in a perpendiculw direction. 
On reflection, however, I refrained from 
firing, as I considered that, though I 
might have sinasitcd the fore part of her 
head to pieces, there was little chance of 
my killing her outright 

“ Instead, therefore, of firing whilst iu 
that situatioii, 1 stepped, (and it certauUy 


was not * the moat prudent step* a man 
ever took,) with my left foot in advance, 
directly over her to the opposite side of 
the hole, when wheeling about on the in¬ 
stant, and having then a full view of her 
head, from which the muzzle of my gun 
was hardly two feet distant, and my left 
foot still less, for it was partially in tlio 
entrance to the den itself, I sent a bullet 
through her skull. 

** 1 now called loutJy to the people, 
none of whom, nor even the other dogs, 
which had been questing to some birds in 
another port of the forest, had as yet come 
up,^for I was rather apprehensive the 
cubs might attempt to make their escape. 
To prevent this, I stood for a while over 
the den in readiness to give them a warm 
reception with the hut-end of my rifle. 

“ Three or four minutes, however, c]ai>- 
sed before Jau Finnc, who was to the left 
of our line, Svensson, and the peasants, 
made their appearance; fur, strange to 
say, though Paijas had been in Jan Fin- 
ne’s possession for several years, he either 
did not recognise his challenge, or he had 
not a suspicion It was to the bears; and in 
consequence, neither he nor the people 
moved from where I had left them, until 
they heard my shot. 

“ My apprehensions as to the cubs at¬ 
tempting to escape were, however, ground¬ 
less, for they still continued quiet; at 
first, indeed, we could see nothing of them 
for the old hear, who, as is usual with 
those animals when they have young, was 
lying in the front of the den, and we 
therefore almost began to think we had hit 
upon a hear distinct from thorn of which 
we were In search. 

*‘ On the people, however, introducing 
a stake, and moving the old bear a little to 
the side, one of the cubs, and subsequently 
a second, and a third, exhibited themselves, 
all of which I dispatched, either with my 
own or with Jan Finne's rifle. 

** The work of death being at length 
completed, we drew the bears out of their 
den. This, however, was of such small di¬ 
mensions, that it was the admiration of 
us all how they could have stowed them¬ 
selves away in it. Bears usually prepare 
iheir winter-quarters during the autumnal 
months, and some time previously to ta¬ 
king possession of them; the animals, 
however, of which I am now speaking, 
having been disturbed from their original 
lair at a time when the ground was hard fro¬ 
zen, prolwbly accounted for the small size 
of the excavation In which we found them. 

** The old bear had attained her full 
growth; the cubs were nearly a year old,and 
of about the size of large dogs. I'he whole 
of them were ia tolerahly good condition.'' 
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Mr Lloyd then describes the pro¬ 
cess of skinning and cutting up bears. 
The weather being unfavourable, the 
iteration took place within doors. 
The animals were laid on their backs 
on a table, and w'hen divested of their 
skins, they much resembled, in many 
resperts, their breasts and arms in 
particular, so many human beings. 
VVe remember a shaved bear being 
exhibited in Edinburgh as a non-de- 
script animal—and he appeared to 
us to be liker a human being than 
the showman. The sight, Mr Lloyd 
says, was a shocking one*; and forci¬ 
bly reminded him of a disgusting ex¬ 
hibition he bad witnessed a few years 
before at a celebrated anatomist’s in 
London—the horrors of which—die 
macerating tub, with its attendant 
vidlur(‘—will iM'ver be effaced from 
his iniaginatioTi. The galls were care¬ 
fully preserx od, being considered in 
Scaiidinaria a speeilie against a va¬ 
riety of disorders; mid die fat, wbicb 
is said to jiossess sucli extraordinary 
virtue, that if a deal-box be rubbed 
wilJi it overnight, on the following 
moriiin!>: it will be converted into a 
liair-lrunk. Only the fat (istei-) 
about the intestines is used in .Scan¬ 
dinavia niediciualiy, or for die hair; 
of winch there is but a small quan¬ 
tity ; the fat itself, (fat,) which on a 
large bear may weigh sixty or eighty 
pounds, is merely used for <-iilinary 
purposes. The bams, smoked, are 
great delicacies; and the remainder 
of the carenss is either salted, or cat 
fresh—in which state it resembles 
excellent beef. The paws are an 
exquisite dainty. The skin—in this 
case eight feet long—is worth several 
pounds. In Sweden, it is on under¬ 
stood thing in the interior of the 
country, that the man who rings the 
bear is entitled to him, and in con¬ 
sequence, without express permis¬ 
sion, no other person areams of dis¬ 
turbing die beast. In Norway, there 
is an ordinance making the bear 
the property of the man who rings 
him in the first instance, and in coii- 
sequence, those who either disturb 
or destroy the. animal, widioiit au¬ 
thority, are subjected to radier se¬ 
vere penalties. As die peasants who. 


in this case, attended Mr Lloyd, ivere 
very poor, he took only the fat, the 
tongues, and a little of the llesh of 
the ocars, so that besides the flesh, 
their spoil was worth about five 
pounds—^no inconsiderablo sum in 
Sweden; or, indeed, as the world 
wags, anywhere else. 

We noav take farewell of Mr Lloyd, 
and fiLacc his volumes in that de¬ 
partment of our library marked 
“ Nimrod.” He has addeef not a little 
to our knowledge of the character 
of the Bear, and his work contains 
much good natural history. Of men 
and manners, he has also given many 
interesting skt'tches ; anil we have a 
clearer concejrtioii now than we had 
liefore, of Scandinavian scenery and 
climate. Mr Lloyd ought to write 
some more books of tlio sort, and 
they will sell. By the by, we re¬ 
member meeting liim, a good many 
years ago, on board a )Vic‘k packet. 
He was somewhat sea-sick; and be¬ 
ing envclojicd in a monstrous dread¬ 
nought, he was n<ft unlike a bear. 
.Sea-sickness makes a man surly; and 
our author had nearly devoured a 
worthy friend of ours, who chan¬ 
ced to tread upon his toes .ns lie 
lay upon a coil of cable. Under ex¬ 
asperation, be bad a most formi¬ 
dable aspect, and his growl was fear¬ 
some. We heard some talk about 
throwing somebody into tlie sea; but 
W(* came forward in our character of 
peace-maker, and with our crutch 
Btopt the conflict. Mr Lloyd’s wrath 
subsided into a calm; and for the re¬ 
mainder of the voyage, ho resembled 
a halcyon. We were much struck 
with the spirit and intelligence of 
his conversation; and seeing that he 
was a sportsman far above the com¬ 
mon run, advised him to go to Scan¬ 
dinavia, and belabour the bears. He 
had no idea, at the tune, who we 
were, as we were voyiiging tncoff. But 
the hint was not lost upon him; and 
hence tlicse two able-bodied octavos. 
It will doubtless please Mr Lloyd to 
know that the oldlatojfr^i^ntleman in 
the Quaker garb wafe Christoplu'r 
North. In a month or two we must 
pay ourrespectsto another aduiirable 
brother sportsman, Colonel Hawker. 
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A TALK OF AUAHAT. 


O.M': sultry afternoon in the month 
of Septemher, three travellers on 
horseback, followed by a single at¬ 
tendant upon a mule, which also bore 
a pair of muflVushes, or Persian tra¬ 
velling-bags, w'pre traversing the ex¬ 
tensive plain of Erivan, intending, if 
possible, to reach that city early 
enough for procuring fresh horses to 
carry them on upon their journey. 
Of these travellers, two were easily 
to be recognised as Franks, or Eu¬ 
ropeans, in spite of their semi-Asiatic 
garb and appcarnuce; the thjrd, by 
Jiis rough Persian cap, brow’n wea¬ 
ther-beaten countenance three jiarts 
covered with a thick black beard,— 
his red leather boots, wide shulwars, 
or riding troAvsers, and great brown 
cloke.as w'ell ashy the silver-mounted 
pistol and Turkish yattaghan, might 
no less readily be known as the 
tatar, conducting the two strangers. 
All the tliree, aa> their jaded horses 
and dust-covered persons sufficient¬ 
ly indicated, were travelling cfmpper, 
or post, alon" thegreat high w'uy tvhich 
leads from Persia into Asia Minor. 

Ill tile grey of tlie preceding mom- 
ins, these travellers, from the height 
of the w'inding pass which overlooks 
the great plain of the river Aras, had, 
for the first time, cauglit a faint 
giimpse of the venerable Ararat, 
rearing his summit in two almost vi- 
sioiyiry peaks above the sea of va¬ 
pour in which the boundless plain 
w'as rather lost than terminated. But 
as they pursued their course, and the 
sun arose in the heavens, the dust 
and exhalations ascended together 
in a darkening haze which enveloped 
ail the distance, and gradually deep¬ 
ened into masses of gloomy clouas. 
These in their turn became more 
dense, congregating upon all the 
mountains around, and veiling even 
the plain in unusual darkness, through 
Avhich the sun sent a stifling heat, 
unrelieved b^ a single breath of air, 
more oppresnivc though less scorcb* 
iiig than his unqucnched rays would 
have shed from a cloudless sky. 

' “ There will be a storm wotOOt" re¬ 


marked Kara Moustapha, tlie tatar. 
“ We shall have it here by and by, un¬ 
less old Agri-Daugli* keeps it all to 
himself and his evil spirits ; 1 sec it 
thickening over him yonder. Would 
the agas choose to take shelter some 
wliere, until it passes over ?” 

But the agaH,f having changed 
horses more cleverly tlian is usual 
upon such occasions, at Shereer, 
were resolved to maintain their ad¬ 
vantage, and press forward. Perhaps 
the prospect of a drenching might tic 
rather pleasant than formidable in 
so lieated an atmosphere as that 
which surrounded the travellers, and 
they therefore continued to urge on 
their horses at a brisk pace, over the 
rough irregular gi'uund and long 
plain which intervenes between Slie- 
reer and IJeveloo. 

When they reached the latter place, 
the storm still lowered, hut had not 
hurst; and, regardless of the remon¬ 
strances of the villagers, A^’llo felt no 
eagerness to produce their horses in 
such threatening weather, and even 
unheeding the hints of the tntar, 
who iraokc mysteriously of the dan¬ 
ger of storms in tliese parts, they in¬ 
sisted upon proceeding: and accord¬ 
ingly, haring wTunga change of beasts 
from the reluctant Ketkliodalnj: they 
left the shelter of the village, some- 
W'hat late in tlie afternoon, just as a 
great body of cloud, detaching itself 
under the influence of a sudden flaw of 
wind, from the moss which shrouded 
the mountain, first covered the whole 
grey vault of heaven witli a dense 
sheet of curdling vapour, and then, 
after a few warning drops, descend¬ 
ed in such a SM'eeping deluge, that 
for more than an hour tlie travellers 
could sec nothing around them, and 
enough to do in urging on tlieir 
frighted horses, and keepmg to the 
track which they believed to be the 
right one. 

Clokes, jubbas, bash]ogues,$ af¬ 
forded no defence against the pelting 
rain. Wetted in a moment to the 
skin, the travellers, who had just be¬ 
fore been melting under the influ- 


* 'J’he Persian, or rntlicr tlie Tuikieh name for Ararat, signifying thorough or 
wild iRoiiTitnin. 
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met* of a HulU'y brcatlilosH air, wero 
at oitee cxpoHCcl to tlie uiiinitigatod 
fieverity of a cold and heavy rain, 
driven airaiiist their persons by a pier- 
ciiif^ wind;—and they soon suflered 
UK inueh from the cold as tliey had 
lately done from heat. It was no tri¬ 
fling addition to their distress to find 
that in tlic confusion and darkness 
of the storm, tliey had managed to 
miss their road,*nnd had got entan¬ 
gled in a ma/c of hillocks and irre¬ 
gular ground which bounds the plain 
upon the north-east; and although 
the tatar assured them that neither 
ill conseipience, nor even material 
detention, could ensue from the ac¬ 
cident, the* travellers could not en¬ 
tirely divest themselves of anxiety, 
as delay in any shape was what they 
most wished to avoid. 

So inti'utly was the, party occupied 
in remedying their error, that the 
changes whiidi now rapidly took 
jih'ce in the weather, and upon the, 
raci* of the heavens, attracted but 
slight attention. ^Vlieii the. violence 
of the rain, and the depth of the 
darkness abated, they had indeed re¬ 
marked, that a huge pile of clouds 
still reiiiaiiied around the, mountain, 
rearing themselves high into tlie blue 
sky which began to break out over¬ 
head—and that the flaslies of forky 
lightning, which darted and played 
among the mazes of this lurid mass, 
no less than the sullen roar of distant 
thunder, betokened the elemental 
strife which w'as still maintained 
ivithin its recesses. But while tliread- 
ing the intricacies of the ground in 
wliich they were entangled, they 
neither noted the gradual subsidence 
and dispersion of this murky congre¬ 
gation of vapour, nor the clearing of 
the heavens above them; so that they 
were in no degree prepared for the 
scene which was about to burst upon 
tliem—a scene, wdiicli pen or pencil 
would in vain attempt to delineate, 
and to w'hich,for its peculiar simpli¬ 
city and CTandeur of effect, the world 
itself perhaps cannot afford a parallel. 

After winding for some time along 
a hollow between gravelly hillocks, 
the travellers stood upon the brow 
of a gentle eminence which sloped 
gradually down to a ]^1ain, from 
twenty to thirty miles in breadth, 
strctcliing far on either band, and 
speckled witli villages and gardens. 
But the suffusion of purple and golden 


light slicd over half its surface, from 
a setting sun of such glorious splen¬ 
dour as Eastern skies alone are bless¬ 
ed with, rendered every object indis¬ 
tinct. In fronts bathed in the same 
mellow radiance, arose from tliis 
noble plain, in solemn majesty, the 
grand, tlie venerable Ararat, p-ace- 
fully reading its two lofty peaks, un¬ 
til thfir snowy summits, richly light¬ 
ed iip*by the same declining beam, 
were relieved against the clear pear¬ 
ly sky. A misty play of rich and de¬ 
licate tints pervaded the whole at¬ 
mosphere, and threw over the land- 
seape that hlmy golden haze, so en¬ 
chanting in autumnal cvcnings,6often- 
iiig every harsh line and too promi¬ 
nent feature into ineffable harmony; 
while tlie recent shower had lent to 
the hues of the foreground, ruddied 
as they were by the fast sinking sun, 
a fresimesH which contrasted not less 
powerfully than happily with the 
rich hut mellow tones of tlic distance. 
I’hc deep and lengthened shadow of 
the mountain whirls fell across the 
])1ain, shrowding half its extent in 
mysterious darkness, finished the pic¬ 
ture, by giving tenfold lustre and 
effect to its more brilliant foatiires. 

“ Giorious ! Splendid ! Magnifi¬ 
cent indeed!” hurst, after a nioineiit, 
from the lips of the two Franks, as 
tills sublime spectacle flashed, as it 
were, upon their senses. “ Behold, 
old Agri-Daiigh—there’s a mountain 
for you, agas!” echoed the, tatar, 
more keenly alive perhaps to the ho¬ 
nour of his country and its wonders, 
tlian to the splendour of the scene be¬ 
fore him. Yet not insensible to the 
enchanting contrast of the present 
hour to that which had preceded it, 
he continued, “See how the grim 
old fellow smiles at us after the pas¬ 
sion he liasheen in ;—one would think 
that he never could frown, and that 
neither stonn, nftr thunder, nor light¬ 
ning ever played around his head.” 

—“ By Heavens, C- ” exclaimed 

one of the Franks, after a pause, “ it 
is well worth riding a few hundred 
miles to see this—^wtell worth a 
drenching, and a cold too, should it 
follow—was there ever such a moun¬ 
tain! See |h)W it risea in solitary 
randeur from that noble plain, dis- 
aiuing all connexion with the pigmy 
hills around !”—** And to see it under 
such happycircuRistanccH,” returned 
his Mena; “ what a rich crimson and 
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orange light is powdered, as it were, 
over all that Bhouldcr—there just 
where the stin rests—and how it 
tremhies in lines of radiance down 
to our very feet. And mark how 
finely the sober gi'ey that clothes the 
rest of the mountain, contrasts with 
that rich light—how gauzy and vi¬ 
sionary is the contour and substance 
'of that loftiest peak, as it rettros into 
the warm yellow sky which now 
rises behind it—and sec! how fine 
and calm the effect of yon streak of 
grey cloud which rests upon tin* up¬ 
per shoulder—almost the only re¬ 
maining trace of that violent storm!” 

“ And of what nature is the ground 
upon the mountain side?” emjuired 
the elder of the travellers, address¬ 
ing the tatar, after a pause of some 
continuance.—“ To me, from hence, 
the slope seems even and gradual, 
and the ground smooth—is it so iu 
reality? has the summit ever been 
ascended, pray?”—“ .Smooth? any 
thing but tiiat,jaga; take niy word 
for it. Many a height and hollow is 
there, many a rocky chasm and ra¬ 
vine that would Kto]) the march of 
an army. Observe these dark sha¬ 
dows and lines; these are deep liol- 
lows and clefts of unknown wildness; 
but there is jilenty of good pasture 
land also. Sec that shoulder there, 
all red with the rays of the sun—tlio 
yeilak* of the Sirdarf is there, and 
he is somewhe.re thereabouts himself 
with his docks and herds.”—“You 
have been upon the mountain, then ?” 
—Ay, sir, often enough; that is, 
as far the yeilaks eitend.”—“ What, 
no higher ?—never tried to get to the 
top?"—“Allah-il-allah!—the top of 
Agri-Daugh ? mo ?—no, no, aga—nut 
to be the Sirdar himself, womd 1 try 
such a prank—in fine, it is not to he 
done.”—^“And why not, pray? It 
seems easy eiiougti from hence, and 
there is not much snow.”—“ Ai! aga, 
wJio can judge of the difficulty or 
danger from siicli a distance as this ? 

■—All I can say is, that few have at¬ 
tempted the thing, and uone have 
Bucce<*ded. I have gone pretty far 
myself—once, when I was a mad¬ 
cap youth, I was tempted, by the 
devil I believe, to go and peep into 


the tail of that ravine yonder; there, 
just under the cloud to the left of 
that great patch of snow; I got to the 
craggy shoulder below, and just 
peeped in. But it was <[uite enough,” 
added the tatgr, with a shudder; 
“ 1 should like to see the man that 
would venture further.”—“ And what 
should hinder him, pray ?”—“ Hin¬ 
der him ?” echoed the tatar; “ why, 
devils, ghouls, deafli would hinder 
him! for what is that iilacc hut the 
^ ery khelvvutt of them all ?—and 
wlio would go and thrust liis head 
into the devll’sown house?”—“Psha! 
what do you talk of—devils ? I sliould 
like to see the de\ il that would kee]> 
me from the top <»f Ararat, if I were 
inclined to tiy.”—“Don’t speak so, 
aga; you don’t know—otliers ha\e 
said and thought the same, hut—Aviio 
fail tell the liorrors of tliut cliasm— 
how deeji—how dark!—tlic ]iit <tf 
hell is not more terrible, with its 
black shaggy rocks, aud awful pre- 
<-ijH<'C8 of ice and snow, from ^vliicli 
great iunssi>s ar(‘ tumbling ev(*ry mi¬ 
nute into the gulf at their feet witli 
a noise like lliunder!—and smoki* 
ascends, and forms, oh, too horrible 
to think of—I could only look for a 
luouieut, and turned away iny eyes 
for very fear of what miglit come.” 
—“ And, ill the name orCod, wliat 
worse than the rocks and precijiices 
could have come to frighten you, 
friimd ?—Wliat did you dread ?”— 
“ What can I tell, aga ? who knows 
what might come iruiii Shytaun’s) 
own deii ? Tliey say that the devils 
and gins of the pit below, an 
thing to the ghouls and spirits wiiieli 
haunt the suow-rifts and the ice- 
cracks above—creatures of dim un¬ 
speakable shapes, with pale hluey 
bodies, which nitalxmt with a ghost¬ 
like motion, and fix upon the sons of 
Adam their visionless eyes,tliat glare 
like those of a dead inau io the moon¬ 
light, until life and sense are sucked 
as it were away!—Ugh !”exclaimed 
he, with a half start, half tdiuildor, 
“ it s(»ems as if I saw them uow.” 

“ But if no one has ever ventured 
among the ice and snow, how is it 
known that all tliesc feaiful things 
exist? it must at best be coiijec- 


■* •SuiiiiiiiT ijniirtcrs in a moimtidn. 

f Dll* loniiiuniliiii; ihi! kjiij>’s troops on lln* fi'unlicr. 
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ture.”—** Ah, no, aga! not bo nei¬ 
ther—people Aave gone,although few 
have returned; and fewer still have 
kept their senses. Some have be¬ 
come dumb ; some have raved until 
they died; and othei’s have laughed 
and shuddered alternately like idiots, 
for the remainder of their days, un¬ 
able to answer any questions, but 
becoming tcrrij^ly agitated at the 
sight of snow or ice. Even the few 
who have preserved their reason, can 
speak only in doubtful and myste¬ 
rious terms .”—“ But if such is llie ill 
repute of this same mountain, how 
happens it that any one has ever 
been tempted to try the enterprise V” 
—Oh, sir! what madness will not 
money make men commit? and Avhat 
lengths wdll not zeal and superstition 
carrjr others!”—“ But what has this 
Agri-Daugh to do with your zeal or 
superstitions?” — ** Nothing, aga, 
with mine, praise be to God! luit 
much with that of these poor mis¬ 
guided Armenians. You know, agas, 
that it is said the ai-k of Iluzrut 
Nooh* rested upon Agri-Daugh, after 
the great deluge which destroyed the 
world ; and the priests of Ktchmiad- 
zin—the great Armenian monastery 
which you sec yonder, with the three 
black churches—say that this same 
ark, unchanged by tunc or decay, is 
still upon the mountain, among the 
etermu snows of its summit. I’o the 
wood which formed it, tlie poor in¬ 
fidels attribute many virtues, and co¬ 
vet tlie possession of it above all 
things. And well they may, for they 
sell the smallest pieces at a great 
price ; but whetlier it be truly the 
wood of this ark, God only can Udl. 
At all events, to get hold of this wood 
is a mighty object with them; and 
the Kalifah, (or PatriEwch,) who de¬ 
clares that he can tell the true from 
false as easily as you w'ould do a 
sweet from a water melon, is always 
trying to persuade thoughtless fel¬ 
lows, both Mussulmans and Arme¬ 
nians, to go and fetch it for him. 
The former go for gold, tlie latter 
generally for the blessing of God, 
which the old father assures tliem 
will attend upon so pious an act. 
But it seems that none who ventured 
for mone^ have ever come safely 
back, while tliose who have taken 


their chance of the danger for the 
sake of the blessing, have now and 
then returned with fearful accoimts 
of their adventures, sometimes bring¬ 
ing bits of wood, for which they 
swore they had to fight with the spi¬ 
rits that guard the ark .”—“ And aid 
tlie Kali^ believe all this ?” asked 
the Frank. ** What can I tell ?” re- 
plietb the tatar; ** at all events, he 
profits by the tale, and shews and 
sells the wood as that of the true 
ark.” 

** And you never heard of any one 
undertaking the adventure from mere 
curiosity?”—“ Curiosity, aga! what 
good would that have done them ?— 
no, butotlicr inotivtss have sometimes 
prevailed over fear, as 1 have heard; 
not that any one ever reached the 
summit.—that is on all hands admit¬ 
ted to be impossible .”—“ But what 
motives do you allude to “ Ah, 
strange ones enough—and many 
strange tales have I heard on the 
subject—but you Fj^auks laugh at all 
sucli things, so there is no use in 
saying any more about them. But 
see, agas, the sun has set, and if you 
wish to reach Erivan in time enough 
to get horses this night, we have not 
a moment to lose.”—“ Well, friend 
Moustapha, we shall attend you; but 
as you have somewhat excited our 
curiosity, 3 'ou sliall just exert your¬ 
self to satisfy it by telling u.s some 
of these same wonderful tales, to 
shorten the W'ay, as you have done 
more than once already—and an ex- 
celleiit kissjmof you are.” 

The traveflers cast one more look 
at the majestic form of the huge grey 
mountain, which ruse against a sky 
still glorious with the purj)le and 
goldeu light of the de])arfed lumi¬ 
nary ; then turning their horses into 
the proper track, rode swiftly along 
for a wiiile, until the nature of the 
road forcing them to moderate their 
speed, the tatar, fiattered by the 
compliment to his abiHfies in narra¬ 
tion, collected his ideB% and intima¬ 
ted Ilia readiness to commence. They 
regulated their pace accordingly, and 
he began as follows. 

** In the earlier part of the reign of 
Aga Maliomed Shah, while thehruve 
Lootf Alec KIrau still struggled for 
his life and crown in the south and 
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cast of Persia, and the rest of the 
country was in a very unsettled state, 
there lived in these parts a chief of 
great power and iiiuuencc, named 
Dooxd Mahomed Khan, of theZookh- 
auloo tribe which ranged the lieights 
and pastures of Aberaun and Goom- 
ree, in the neighboiirliood of Erivan. 
He was a heartless, cruel, rapacious 
chief—a great plunderer of egwans 
and travellers; Imtbydint of a frank¬ 
ness of demeanour, and great liber¬ 
ality to his followers, he had collect¬ 
ed a force with which he succeeded 
in overawing his neighbours, and be¬ 
came the scourge and dread of the 
surrounding country. Hut it was the 
poor Armenians who chiefly Biiflrered 
under his tyranny; he visited their 
peaceful villages with fire and sword, 
wringing money and piods of all 
sorts from the men, anti carrying off 
their rvives and cliildren as slaves, 
or for the use of his harem. I know 
a good deal of the Arineiiiaiis, agas, 
and they are not bad people, although 
they are itifidtdS. Many a good pil- 
law and comfortable night’s quarters 
have I bad from an Armenian, and 1 
owe my life, I believe, to their good 
old Khalifali—for once 1 was robbed 
and nearly murdered, not very far 
from hence,by some rascally Turkish 
Eeliauts;* and an Armenian priest 
going by, found me, striptiind bleed¬ 
ing, and carried in(> straight to the 
convent, where the Khalifali paid me 
every possible attention, and came 
himselt to see my w'ounds dressed— 
may his prosperity increase ! and in 
the long fever that followed, for more 
than a month they took care of me, 
and sent me away a whole man again; 
so I don’t like to see the poor crea¬ 
tures abused. But Douzd Mahomed 
only looked upon them as beasts of 
burden—creatures made to contri¬ 
bute to his pleasures, or to supply 
bis wants. 

“ Well—one day his rascally gang 
of rubbers had gone forth, and sur¬ 
prised an Armenian village, some 
five pursuiiOT distance from the mo¬ 
nastery; and after drivingoff tliegreat- 
er part of the cattle, ana such articles 
as were worth their while, they car¬ 
ried off a number of girls and boys, 
and return^ to the camp of their 
masfer. 
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“ It happened, that among the fe¬ 
males there was one lovely young 
creature, who W’as already betrothed 
and all but married to a fine Arme¬ 
nian youth, named Gregoor, the inha¬ 
bitant of a neighbouring village. Ima¬ 
gine, agas, the horror and dismay of 
this young man, when, ignorant oi the 
catastrophe, he came to seek his be¬ 
loved, and found the village in ruins, 
the remaining iulitfoitants weeping 
and lamenting tlicir losses, and liis 
dear Annah gone—carried off—^nonu 
could tell whither! lie raved like a 
madman, and committed a tliousaiid 
foolish actions—^but of what avail 
w'as all his grief—it would not bring 
back his mistress—the poor girl was 
lust to him ! All he could learn was, 
that the mischief had been done hy 
the people of Doozd Mahomed Khnii, 
who were known as well by tlieir 
fierce audacity, as by tbeiv dress and 
appoaraiico. And it was also too n-tdl 
known, that to recover goods or chat¬ 
tels, man or beast, from tlie gripe of 
Doozd Mahomed, was ns easy as to 
wrest tlie lamb from the wolf’s jaws, 
or the dead from the grave, 

“ But young Gregoor bad a spirit 
by far inure bold and fearless tliun 
most of bis countrymen, and was loit 
so easily persuaded to abandon all 
liopc of recovering his bctrotlicd 
wife. Ho could not indeed imiue- 
dhitely decide on what was to be 
done, but lie W'as certain that his 
Annah bad been taken to the Kban’s 
camp, and from thence only was she 
to be recovered. There, therefore, 
hateful and terrible as w'as the ])la('e 
to all Armenians, did tlie bold Gre¬ 
goor resolve on jiroceeding, to act as 
circumstances might determine. The 
remonstrances of his own parents, 
and even of tlie father of his Aimali, 
were unheeded—go he would—and 
all they could wring from him, was a 
promise to be prudent—wary—calm. 
Calm!—a lover—and that lover Gre¬ 
goor—calm or prudent ?—hut how¬ 
ever, away lie went, carrying ivith 
him nothing but bis arms, aim a re¬ 
lic—some nail parings of his own 

S atron saint and that of his country, 
t Gregory, bound round liis arm 
like a talisman, in a small silver case. 

“ It was not until he liad arrived 
tvithin sight of the camp tliat the 
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young Armenian began to consider 
how he should proceed, or even pre¬ 
sent Iiiinseir, so as to avoid inconve¬ 
nient suspicions. An open declara¬ 
tion of his errand woulci not only de¬ 
feat its purpose, but cause, in all pro¬ 
bability, his own destruction. Ad¬ 
dress was his only chance; and he at 
lengtli resolved to come forward 
boldly as a young man seeking ser¬ 
vice, ns it was w^‘11 known that the 
Khan omitted no opportunity of re¬ 
taining handsome youths about his 
person as pipe-bearers and body ser¬ 
vants. His project succeeded per¬ 
fectly. He entered the camp;—was 
stopped, interrogated, and taken be¬ 
fore the Khan, who, delighted with 
his manly beauty and handsome ad¬ 
dress, received him instantly into his 
service; and in a very short time ho 
was in nttimdance—gorgeously equip¬ 
ped—upon tlie great man himself. 

“ In this situation he soon became 
ac<iuainted tvith the particulars of 
the late exploit j and heard enougli to 
convince iiiin that it was in tin; harem 
of the Khan his mistress tvas to be 
found, and from thence, if at all, 
must she be delivered. Hut to vio¬ 
late the sanctity of a I’ersian chief’s 
harem, and such a chief as Dooxd 
Mahomed J—it was an enterprise of 
danger and difficulty enougli to have 
daunted the courage of most men,— 
if any tiling, it sharpened that of Gro- 
goor. 

“ But fortune was adverse to the 
poor young man, at least in his first 
attempts. l<'or, applying to a couii- 
trytvoman of his own, a servant in 
the harem, as a means of communi¬ 
cation tvith his poor Amiali, his in¬ 
trigue (vas either discovered or be¬ 
trayed ; and he tvas immediately sei¬ 
zed, and led boui^ into the Khan’s 
presence, who, having been indispo¬ 
sed for several days before, was in a 
M'orse than ordinary humour. ‘ Base- 
horn scoundrel!’ thundered he, as 
the young man appeared before him; 
‘ cursed Armenian dog! w'hat dish 
of filtli is this you have been eating ? 
—what Infernal business have you 
been about have you a mind for 
the stake, or to be torn by horses, 
that you have ventured to interfere 
with my harem 'i —Speak, miscreant! 
—what answer have you to make W 

“ * My Lord,’ replied the young 
man with respectful firmness,' lam 
neitlier a base-boru fellow nor a vil¬ 


lain. 1 have not sought for, nor inter¬ 
fered with, any thinjg but w'hat was my 
own, and w'bat justice tvQuld assured¬ 
ly restore to me. Nay, my hope is 
strong that a just and generous mas¬ 
ter like your lordship will not hesi¬ 
tate in so doing, as soon as you have 
heard my story. In entering your 
service, Khan, it is true tliat your 
slave did entertain a hope of recover¬ 
ing hi^ost wife—for such is Annali 
already in tlie face of Heaven. In so 
far has he deceived your lordship— 
but in all oUier matters he had re¬ 
solved to conduct himself as a faitli- 
ful and zealous servant should do. 
•Such has he been, my Lord—and 
such will he continue in all duty. 
He seeks in return hut his ow'n—his 
betrothed wife, who will die if she 
be separated from him, as he should 
do were he to lose her. Be generous 
tlien, Khan; imitate the Lord of the 
universe; dispense happiness around 
you, and convert tw'o miserable, bro- 
kcii-licai'ted creatures into faitliful 
and devoted servants^’ 

“ ‘ What says the Armenian dog ?’ 
said the Khaii, with darkening face, 
to his attendants. ' What have I to 
do with his wife?—tliis is some dirt 
tliat lie is eating, to excuse his aban¬ 
doned attempt at intriguing in my 
harem. But his effrontery shall not 
avail the uucleati scoundrel—he shall 
feel that Doozd Mahomed has teeth 
as w'ell as eyes, and will nut have filth 
thrown in Ids face with impunity. 
Ho, guards, there!—see him strictly 
coufiiied until our pleasure be knuw’ii. 
Ourself will see his punishment, and 
it sliall be signal—at present we are 
soiucwliat nidisposed.*—And lha 
luckless Gregoor was hurried away 
to a prison, from wiience he had no 
hope of returning, except to a pain¬ 
ful and disgraceful death. 

“ But Fate, winch had played the 
young man so inischievous a trick, 
seemed now willing to befriend him, 
for tlic Khan’s illness increased so 
rapidly, tliat, before the hour of even¬ 
ing prayer, he was in a burning fe¬ 
ver, and all business, executions in¬ 
cluded, w'as suspended, until at least 
the fate of tlie chief ahouldbe de¬ 
cided, 

“ Next day passed in anxiety and 
doubt. The ntost learned physicians 
which the country afforded, were 
called in, and were unremitting in 
their attendance. Every remedy tliey 
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could think of was applied, but all 
was in vain; the malady increased ; 
the Khan was in extremity, and the 
whole camp in <‘onsternation. Be¬ 
fore night deliriuiii came on, and the 
mind of the KFiaii seemed labouring 
with some sore distress. He talked 
confusedly of his deeds of blood and 
plunder, of women violated, of men 
cut to pieces, of villages burning, 
and of fiery hands which gri^d liis 
heart or weighed upon hisliead, and 
would not sutler liim to bare a mo¬ 
ment’s ease. The physicians vt'cre 
puzzled; but all agreed in one thing, 
that the distemper was of a very hoi 
nature, and could only be combated 
successfully by the cuMest remedies. 
Accordingly, iced sherbet and vine¬ 
gar were poured down his throat, 
and broken ice was laid upon his 
head. His burning limbs were even 
M'rapped iu clothes dipped iu iced 
water; but nothing would do. No 
sooner, tlipy say, did the ice come in 
contact with the Khan’s person than 
it hissed, dissolved, and flew otf in 
vapour, as if it had been thrown upon 
red-hot iron; and still the burning 
heat continued unabated. 

“ ‘ It is all folly,’ at length exclaim¬ 
ed the wise Hakeem Khooshhul Allee, 
‘ natural remedies are inefi'ectual 
here—natural cold is insufficient— 
Kliodah Buzoorg!—God is great! 
Iiut there is notning on earth that 
can save tlic Khan, unless we could 
get him one of those mysterious crea¬ 
tures, the kirm-e-yehk,’^ or ice-worm, 
which frequent the eternal snows 
upon the summit of Agri-Daugh.’ 

‘ And how is that to be had, in the 
name of Allah, oh Hakeem Y enqui¬ 
red the Khaiium, or chief wife of 
Doozd Mahomed Khau, who, more 
deeply interested tlian any one else 
in the Khan’s recovery, was seated 
behind a curtain of the anderoon, 
listmiing anxiously to the opinions 
and (mnversation of the physicians. 
‘ Inshalluh,’ continued she, ‘ if mo¬ 
ney or power can get hold of it, ray 
lord and husband (hlessiiigs he upon 
him) shall not expire for want of it.’ 
—* May the riches of the Khanum 
increase!’ replied the physician— 
‘ May God grant her husband’s life! 
But for that wonderful creature, nei¬ 
ther money nor force can procure it 


i—nothing but die Seal of a devoted 
slave—of some friend or servant, 
who would lay down bis life for his 
master, can obtain that blessed re¬ 
medy; for he who seeks the ice- 
worm among the snows of Agri- 
Daugh, must oe content to encoun¬ 
ter all the horrors of death and hell 
itself.’ 

“ ‘ And lias not my husband an 
hundred such devoted servants?’ 
exclaimed the KhaAum, impatiently. 
She gave her orders for the chosen 
gholamns to he summoned. But 
when the adventure was proposed, 
was there among all who eat of the 
Khan’s salt, one single man to step 
forward and save his master’s life ? 
No, agas;—not one! All stood si¬ 
lent, gazing at one another; each, 
even those who were most zealous 
iu their former professions, terrified 
lest in any way the chance should 
fall on him. And the physician shrug¬ 
ged his shouldtu's, and the Khanum 
was in despair, while the ravings of 
the sick man grew more violent tiian 
ever. 

“ While matters were thus in the 
tent of tlic Khau, poor Gregoor, in 
irons, and under strict guard, re¬ 
mained awaiting his fate in a place 
not far from the Khan’s quarters, 
where he heard the bustle occasion¬ 
ed by that chief’s illness; and re¬ 
marking tho perturbed countenance 
of the man who brought him food, 
he had no great difficulty in learning 
the truth; for the attendant, whose' 
head vv'as occupied with the event 
which engrossed the whole camp, 
scai'cely remembered that the youtli 
was a prisoner under sentence of 
death. 

“ The next day’s report was still 
more unfavourable, and the attend¬ 
ant entered with still more earnest¬ 
ness into the dangerous condition of 
bis chief, and the reports of the phy¬ 
sicians, as received from the servants 
about Ills person. * The will of Al¬ 
lah must be done,’ said he. * What 
is written must come to pass—^but 
tho Hakeem says that he cannot re¬ 
cover unless they get him a kirm-e- 
yehk,or ice-worm,lroin Agri-Daugh.’ 
—‘ A what ?’ said the youth. * An 
ice-worm,’ replied the roan. ‘ An 
ice-worm! Ah! 1 have lieard some'* 
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thing of them. They are to he found 
ill tiio icc-crackB at tlie top of Agri- 
Daugli.’—‘ Ych, they live there, it it 
(•Jill be called life—tlio wliite, cold, 
deadly creatures—the very touch of 
which would wither up a living man, 
soul and body. But the Hakeem says 
it is the only thiug to cool this burn¬ 
ing fever in the Khan.’—* And are 
they to get it, thenr*’—‘ Get it!’ 
echoed tlie man,-—' where would 
they find it ? aiiTl who is to bring it 
l^rom that fearful mountain ? Who is 
to face the ghouls and the gins that 
inhabit it y—And, if there was such 
a l)elhi Klian* to be found, how is 
he to get hold of this same unknown 
creature?’—‘And has no one yet 
ollered to make the attempt?’ said 
the youth, with a kindling eye. ‘Al¬ 
lah Kereem ! No !’ replied the at¬ 
tendant, with a stai’e. ‘ How should 
there ? The duty has been pro]»osed 
to the truest and boldest of our young 
men, including the Khan’s best gho- 
luiiins; but they have not found one 
ainoiig them all mad enouglt to un¬ 
dertake if. “No,no!”say the)',“give 
us men like ourselves to fight with, 
and, Bismillali! we arc ready; but 
when it comes to ghouls, ;iiid deiils, 
and iinkiion n creatures, bebuxsheed! 
i>xcuse us.” In fi:ie,a11 have refused, 
the ]dan is given up, and the Khan 
abandoned to his late.’—‘ Then I 
will go!’ exclaimed Gregoor. ‘ I'eH 
them / am ready; and lose no time, I 
beseech you—remember the Khan 
may die.’ — ‘You!’ exclaimed the 
man, measuring the youth with his 
eye,—‘ ^you climb the Daiigh for this 
ice-worm ?’—Yes, yea !’ reiterated 
thi> youth, impatiently, ‘ 1 am ready 
—tell them—lead me to them.’— 
‘ Punah-be-khodah ! f but you’re a 
bold one!’ n'spouded the attendant, 
with something of an admiruig gi-in. 
* It is almost a pity—and yet,’ add¬ 
ed he, with a shrug of his shoulders, 
' perhaps the devils and ghouls them¬ 
selves may be as merciful as the Khan 
will, if he recovers.’—‘ He shall re¬ 
cover, man,’ said the youth. ‘ Go 
.—begone—tell them—But I must 
spes^ with his son—or the Kliauum— 
or his Naib—and tlieu I will instantly 
set ofl'.’ 

“ To make short of this part of my 
story, ngas, the young man was sent 


for,and inwcsetioc of theKhan’seld- 
estson, andinhearingof theKhanum, 
who sat behind her screen, he jrled- 
ged himself to ascend the mountain 
yoncler, in (]|ueBt of this sanje ice- 
worm ; provided, that if he should 
survive the adventure and return, 
his wife, tlie Armenian girl Annali, 
should be given up to him, and tliat 
both should be at liberty to proceed 
wherjhjtliey chose. To uiis the Kha- 
uum had not the smallest objection 
—well pleased, indeed, would she 
liave been to empty the harem of a 
dozen more of her rivals—and tlie 
sou, less interested in any part of the 
proceedings than his mother, agreed 
with her in pledging themselves, by 
all that was holy, to fulfil tlieir part 
of the engagement, and prevail on 
the Khan, should he recover, to do 
the like. Gregoor, on his side, con¬ 
ceiving, that in case of success, he 
would have the means of forcing 
them to be honest by tlircuiteiiing to 
retain in his possession the fruits of 
his udAenture, Avas contented witli 
their promises. \A’tierc all parties 
AVere Avilling, no time Avas likely to 
Ix^ lost; and Gregoor, taking only his 
sAvord and niatciilock, ivitli the pre¬ 
cious relic of St Gregory, (quickly 
left the cam]). 

“ It Avas nut until he had gone a 
conshh'rable way, in a direction 
straight toAvards the mountain, that 
the young man’s enthusiasm and ex¬ 
citement had cooled enough to ad¬ 
mit of his bestOAving any considera¬ 
tion oil the entei-pnse in VA'hich he 
had so rashly eiubiirked,—and al¬ 
though he ci'rtuiuly did not repent 
of the step, he could not entirely 
suppress cei'taiii internal misgiv itigs 
as to his ultimate success, when he 
reflected on his total ignorance of the 
means by Avhicli his object was to be 
attained. That the mountain Avas in 
truth the haunt of mysterious beings, 
diflering widely in their nature from 
man, he had from his youth been ac^ 
customed to belicA'e, not only upon 
the authority of his brethren, but of 
the Mussulman peasantry and tribes 
that dwell ai’ound the mountain, or 
range its lower regions; who, in their 
turns, had received the same account 
from their forefathers.. And, agas, 
there is no doubt of the fact, for 
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Sulyraaiin, ibn Daood, ihe wis? and 
tbe powerful, who could command 
tlie gins and dcevcs to do jiis bid¬ 
ding, when he prevailed against cer¬ 
tain powers of darkness, made the 
bottomless Gulf of Ararat their pri¬ 
son,—and there tliey roar and rave 
within it, unable to overpass the 
mysterious boundary traced out by 
his powerful wand—and wbe to the 
child of clay who heedlesslJT'may 
trespass beyond this fatal barrier! 
All this had Gregoor been informed 
of, and believed. But although he 
had more than once traversed the 
liabitable regions of the mountain, it 
never had been in his powar, and 
still less in his inclination, to search 
into tlie truth of thefearful tale which 
now came over liis mind with op¬ 
pressive force. His utter ignorance 
of every thing connected witli the 
object of his exjiedition, became 
more palpable as he approached this 
awful point, and the horrors he an- 
timpated, assumed a more formid¬ 
able sliapc. 

“ Thus ruminating, but resolved- 
perplexed, and awestruck, perhaps, 
hut perfectly undismayed—did Gre¬ 
goor proceed until the shades of 
evening began to descend, for it was 
late before ne left the camp, and he 
felt the necessity of seeking for some 
spot in which to pass the night; for 
wandering in the dark could have 
dune no good; and, you know, agas, 
it would nave been utter madness to 
liave encountered the spirits of dark¬ 
ness in their own dens and at their 
own chosen hour. But he was far 
past the last village, and having with 
didiculty forced his way through the 
low wooded and marshy ground 
which in many places skirts the 
mountain, he had already ascended 
one of the shoulders which rise gra¬ 
dually from the plain—so that to 
turn back was entirely out of the 
(piestioii;—ou the other hand, to pro¬ 
ceed, or to spend die night upon the 
bleak and barren hill side, was nei¬ 
ther likely to forward his object, nor 
to fit him for the next day’s arduous 
work. 

“ In this perplexity, H cfftcurred to 
him, tliat among the Fakeers or San- 
tons who make their abode in the 
wild and desert places of the moun¬ 
tain, from motives of piety, there was 
one whose residence could not he 
very distant from the line of his as- 
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ceut. If lift could but find out this, 
it would not only allow him slieltcr 
for J.he night, and security from all 

a roach of evil spirits, hut its in- 
itiint, if at home, might possibly 
assist liim with some hints as to the 
mode of attaining bis purpose. Re¬ 
vived by this hope, he mended his 
pace, and took a direction towards 
tlie spot where lie believed tiie San- 
ton’s retreat to he. 

“ For more than a fursang did he 
maintain his full speed, ascending in 
adirectiontu the left of Ids first route; 
when he found himself upon the 
brink of a very sai'age-looking and 
gloomy chasm, which the darkness 
of night, now fully set in, rendered 
ten times more dismal. Descending 
by a precipitous and dangerous way, 
and scarcely able to sec where he 

f dared his feet, the young Armenian 
leld on along the bottom, clamber¬ 
ing over huge fragments, sometimes 
stepping into great holes, and scarce¬ 
ly avoirling chasms where he heard 
the roar of an unseen torrent. At 
length, when, wearied and harassed, 
he tlioiiglit of laying himself down 
under the first overhanging rock for 
the night, and was looking about for 
a place fitted for tlie purpose, he 
found liimself iitiexpeetedly treading 
upon a level terrace, extending, so 
far os tlie darkness permitted him to 
see, for several yards under a cliff, 
tiie Iieight of which w'as lost in the 
obscurity; but blacker than the night 
itself, he could distinguish in uiis 
very cliff a yawning chasm, which 
formed, as it were, an arch in the 
wall of rock. 

“ Drawing his sword, to be prepa¬ 
red against tlie worst, the young man 
entered, cautiously groping his way 
with the weapon, and thus he advan¬ 
ced upon a slight desrp,nt fur several 
aces, in utter and almost palpable 
arkness; wdien his eyes, growing 
more accustomed to their situation, 
became aware of a slight glimmer of 
light. For a moment he doubted 
wncther this might not be tlie glare 
of a wi1d.,beast’s e^e; but another 
glance reassured mm, for, sparkle 
after sparkle appearing for a moment 
and then becoming extinct, he felt 
convinced that it could only proceed 
from the embers of a fire, and with 
renewed energy, but still with cau¬ 
tion, he made his way towards it. 

“ It was in truth the embers of a 
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fire, formed of dried tveeds and wood, tliey flew towards him, with hideous 
the remains of which, raked togetJier, din and fr^htful gestures, as if they 
and excited by tlic young man’s sought to destroy liim with their ter- 
breath, were soon rekindled into a rible talons. How long these vi- 
blaze, displaying the whole cavern sions continued he knew not, but his 
into which accident had so strangely agony was extreme; and just wlien 
conducted him. It was a cavity the demons appeared to bare eauglit 
formed by nature in the solid rock; him in their gripe, a sudden light 
its dark roof rose above the iuflu- burst forth, dispelling the darkness, 
euce of the fire-light, but the extent and the figure of an md man, clad in 
otiierwise did nbt appear great. In a robe of ancient form, with a strong- 
one corner lay a mat, spread over ly marked countenance, and a huge 
some grass and dried leaves, near to flowing beard of gri/xled hue—just 
whii'h was placed a broken earthen such as he remembered to liave seen 
vessel containing water. In a re- tlie likeness of his patron saint re¬ 
moter comer, agas, the light glim- ]»resented at Etchinea^in—appear- 
mered upon that symbol so highly c-d therein, stretclung forth his hand, 
esteemed by tlui Armenians and other as if to drive the fiends from their 
followers of Huzrut Issau.* These, prey. In a moment they all vanish- 
and afewmore trifling articles, form- cd, and another form, of more plea- 
ed the whole contents of the cavern; sin" character, appeared in company 
and tliey convinced Gregoor, that, in with the saint—it was his Annah 
ail probability, he had remdied by ac- herself, whom the holy man led to- 
cidentthevery place of rest he wisJi- wards him, and he rushed forward 
ed for. But its owner was apparent- to embrace her. The exertion awoke 
ly absent, for no human being was to him—^lie opened his eyes, and, by the 
be seen. grey light of dawn \fliich fell upon 

“ This was a disappointment; but liim through llie entrance, saw bend- 
to have obuined shelter and fire, with ing over him an old man, whose only 
tlie protection of a holy roof, was no clothing was asheepskin tunic, which, 
trifling blessing. So Gregoor, ha- girt round his waist, and reaching 
viug eaten sparingly of a iiake of nearly to the knee,coveredthemiddle 
bread, the only provision he had of his person, w'hile a portion of the 
taken along with him, and drinking same material thrown over his back 
from tlie broken jiot of water, once and slioulders, still left the greater 
more scraped together the embers of part of his breast and arms exposed, 
liis fire, and placing liis arms in rea- His hair and beard were ma^d to- 
diness in case of attack, he lay down gether, covering most of his face, 
upon the bed of leaves and grass, and from wliicli a pair of keen grey eyes 
soon fell fast asleep. looked piercingly forth, mid such 

“ It is not wonderful, agas, that the parts of his body as were visible were 
same matters which occupied the thickly covered with grevcurlinghair. 
waking thoughts of Gregoor should “ ‘ floh! up, my son!’ said the old 
visit las dreams—nor need I remind man, addressing Gregoor, without 
you how ofteu it pleases the Om- any previous preparation, or evin- 
nipotent to send' fmili the angels cing the smallest sign of surorise 
of his presence, and shadow out at nnding him in tlie cell—* Up !— 
tlirough liiein to his creatures, in the the morning is grej:—thy journey is 
hours of sleep, tlie images of those long, and thy need is urgent-—up and 
coming events which concern their be doing‘ Father,’ replied the 
misery or tlieir welfare. The young youtli, after staring around him for a 
man, as he afterwards declared, minutewithabewuderedair,andrub- 
dreamed that he was toiling up tlie bing his eyes to try if he were really 
mountain, until at leng^hc readied awake, ‘ lather, you speak as if you 
tlie blink of a fearful abyss, whero knew me and my errand. It is strange; 
be stopped in horror; for deformed yct,ifitbeso,youcniinotfiulofknow- 
shapeswerc sporting in its daiicness, ing my difficulties. Instruct me, if 
and hovering in the thick air. Tlie you can, how to conquer them— 
moment they perceived him, forward teach roe how to proceed—how to 


* The Mahometan name for Christ. 
VOl. XXVTII. no. cxlvhi. c 
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actr~And may the Almighty reward 
you for it!’—‘ My son,’ returned 
tiie old man,' thou faasta good cause 
—^tby object is virtuous—and the 
might of tile Slost High will not fail 
to strengthen the chosen instrument 
of Ids beneticent designs. Thou 
couldst not err while thus upheld— 
see only that thy soul fail not, nor let 
thy heart wax cold in the wor’x, and 
blessings shall follow thee here and 
hereafter.’ 

” ‘ Father,* replied the youth, ‘ be¬ 
hold me ready—shew me but the 
work, and the means of performing 
It—but as yet I TV'ander in the dark, 
uiiknowiiig whither to direct iny 
steps.’—‘ Forward, my son, forward! 
Behold the mountain summit and the 
eternal snows of Ararat, where, thou¬ 
sands of years ago, tlie ark of Noah 
rested, and the world began afresli 
—seek only to reach that summit, 
and fear not but thy duty shall be 
tauglit thee. Foiward, then, boldly. 
But see—^first t^ste of this wine and 
this bread—they will strengthen thee 
l^iust the hour of trial ; and take 
this chaplet of dark beads, formed of 
a stone n'om the Arst altar which tlie 
holy Noah raised to the Almighty, 
when, uncertain like thee on whicli 
side to bend his course, he descend¬ 
ed with his family from the mountain. 
These beads are endowed with j)e- 
cuUar virtues. Proceed thou steadi¬ 
ly and boldly; and wheu thy mind 
becomes darkened, and thou art 
doubtful which track to pursue, take 
ono of these beads, drop it thus upon 
the eardi, and follow the direction it 
will indicate. But leave behind thee 
these arms of human fabric, unsuited 
to the conflicts thou wilt have to 
maintain. Trust thou alone in the 
strength of the Most High, whose ser¬ 
vant thou art; and throw aside ivhat 
may encumber, but cannot aid tliee.’ 

** Hadng uttered these words, the 
old mail dropt from the chaplet a 
single head ; bounding up from tlie 
luu'd rock in front of tlie cavern, it 
sprung forward in a direction ascend¬ 
ing the ravine. ‘ May,'^d protect 
thee, youtli!’ said the l^^use, with 
solemnity, and Gregoor, following tlie 
appointed way, plunged onwards 
among the rocky fi-ngiuents, until, by 
dint of powerful exertion, he thread¬ 
ed up the intricacies of the ravine to 
its head, and emerged high up upon 
the mountain side. 


" Onward and onward did he thus 
toil for many hours, often panting 
and fatigued wifli the steep ascent, 
and the rough ground over which he 
had to pass, but never losing courage 
nor fainting in heart; until, after the 
sun had long declined from the me¬ 
ridian, as he reached an elevated 
shoulder of the mountain, he caught 
a view of the summit and its deep 
eternal snows,hangiiig still far above 
him, like a mighty mass of clouds in 
the blue air, but ^eatly uefuer tlian 
ever he expecteef to attain to them. 
Encouraged by his progress, and an¬ 
xious to make the best of the re¬ 
maining hours of daylight, he had 
recourse to his chapU% and the bead, 
after bounding upwards as foimerly, 
flew like a stone thrown by the hand, 
in a direction slanting upwards to 
his left, and pointing to the eastern 
face of the summit. Gregoor follow¬ 
ed gaily, and after another hour’s hard 
walking, he discovered that he was 
aiiproacliing the brink of a wide and 
])rofound cavity; for the bosom of 
the summit, to wliich he had by that 
time more closely approached, ap¬ 
peared to recede in a seini-ciri'iilar 
form, exhibiting a lofty, precipitous 
face, the upper part of ivhicli rose 
in terrific clilTs of broken ice and 
snow, while the lower descended, in 
a wail of black and rugged rock, sheer 
into the dark gulf below. 

“ Ilis heart beat thick, as he saw 
himself approaching this scene of an¬ 
ticipated non'ors; and seeing that 
his progress must soon be stopped, 
or lus course changed, he had once 
more recourse to his diaplet. The 
bead, after its customary bound, as 
if to gain free and uninterrupted 
scope, rolled onwards still—and on¬ 
wards was Gregoor forced to follow, 
wondering where this extraordinary 
course would terminate, until, after 
traversing a tract of broken ground 
with a facility which was incompre¬ 
hensible to himself, (for he felt as it 
were upborne and hurried onward by 
some unseen power,) he found him¬ 
self suddenly standing upon an ele¬ 
vated point of rock, and overlooking 
a scene which froze his blood with 
horror. 

** He had approached the highest 
region of the mountain, in a manner 
as unaccountable as the almost pre- 
teimatural rapidity of his latter jiro- 
gress, and was involved, ns it seemed. 
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!n the heart of its eternal snows. 
Around him rose precipices and peaks 
of cold blue ice, surmounted by the 
more recent snow, which adds yearly 
to the mass, more than is abstracted 
from it by die action of summer suns 
and thaws. In front, rose in all its 
savage maiesty the great snowy cone 
which strikes die eye from below, a 
mingled aggre^tion of rock and ice, 
the base of w'hicli was lost a diousand 
gez* below, in the gulf that opened 
at its very feet,—a fearful gulf, the 
depth of which mocked the Htraining 
eye. Masses of rock and ice, with 
all tlieir superincumbent snow, were 
every moment detached from the 
edge of the cliffs; and, thundering 
down with a crashing and hollow 
sound, mingled their din with the 
distantroarof unseen torrents. ‘Here 
then, at least,’ thought the astounded 
youth, ‘ must this enterprise termi¬ 
nate in some way or other—here, if 
at all, uidess 1 have been altogether 
mocked by evil spirits, must my 
course of duty be revealed to me— 
and, oh God! thou wilt not desert 
an honest youth and a true Chris¬ 
tian, who has gone forth among tiiese 
perils in firm reliance on thy aid !' 

“ Thu8,agas, prayed the Armenian 
youth; and from these ivorda he re¬ 
ceived, ns he affirmed, a support and 
a courage >vhich astonished even 
himself. It soon became all requi¬ 
red, for on appealing for the last time 
to his chaplet, to his astonishment 
no less than his hoiTor, the dork bead 
glided forward for a few yards, along 
the very verge of the giddy precC- 

E ice, and then leaping downwards, 
e saw it bound from one slight ine¬ 
quality of rock to another, Wanting 
mong the blackeet and deepest side 
of the abyss, until at a yawming rift 
in the rock it disappeared, and was 
seen no more, 

^ ‘“Oh, God! deliver me in this pe¬ 
ril and perplexity,’ exclaimed the 
young man aloud, as he gazed with 
a shudder of dismay at the indicated 
track. But it was the weakness of 
the ffesh, not of the spirit; for his 
resolution did not falter; and nei¬ 
ther seeing nor hearing any farther 
token, he uoldly, but cautiously, ad¬ 
dressed himself to examine his ap¬ 
palling path. 


** On I'eaching the point at whidi 
the bead had deBC.ended, he remark¬ 
ed, what had not been perceptible 
before, a sl^ht irregularity upon the 
face of the rock, like a ledge, whlch^ 
had the place been one to yield pas¬ 
turage, would scarcely have afforded 
to the most adventurous goats a way 
to reach’such stray herbs as might 
have^liprung upon the face of the 
cliff; but neitber goat nor herb was 
ever seen there; not even moss, nor 
the green coating of dampness, ever 
grew upon tiiat black rock—no li* 
ving thing existed there. 

“ Casting off bis sandals, in order to 
cling more firmly w'itb bis feet, Gre- 
goor flung bimself over the edge of 
the cliff, and commenced his fearful 
course, suspended upon the narrow 
ledge, above an abyss be dared not 
look at. So narrow, indeed, was this 
ledge, and so perpendicular the rocky 
face along which it led, that even the 
thickness of bis slender body pro¬ 
jecting from it nliiumt destroyed his 
balance, and the irregularities by 
which he held were so slight and 
far betiveen, that they scarcely af¬ 
forded him the means of dragging 
himself forward; and sometimes a 
jutting angle w'ould occur, the dan¬ 
ger of doubling round which, while 
Ignorant of the footing beyond, was 
extreme. 

" Tims, sticking like an insect to 
the rocky wall along which be slowit 
ly crawled, Gregoor had proceeded 
several yards, intent only upon pre¬ 
serving his precarious hold, when a 
new and fearful horror assailed him. 
The gulf, before so silent and drea¬ 
ry, resounded now at once with cries 
and groans, and dismal bowlings; 
and the involuntary sidelong glance 
of his eye fell upon forms dim and 
indistinct, but of appalling character, 
which flitted through the murky at¬ 
mosphere, and fluttered upwards 
with fierce and uncouth gestures. 
Muttering an earnest prayer, with a 
oa'erful effort he withdrew his eyes, 
ut taming them upwards in hopes 
of relief, l^^ipaw the snow and icc- 
cracks abovC him tenanted with vi- 
sionaiy shapes more ghastly yet than 
those below. Oil, agasl how shall 
I describe—how can you conceive— 
those terrible ghosts of the snow I 
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Stark tind atiil^ like stretched atid 
swathed corses, were they—and yet 
they bad a movement, a wandeniiff 
flitting motion, ^vhich the eye could 
not catch, nor the mind comprehend. 
No human tonyue could name their 
forms;—dim and colourless, they 
seemed void of substance;—^the very 

! 'lare of their glassy eyes cafet a dead- 
y chill, wlitdi seemed to frefi'/e the 
marrow in the young man’s bones. 

“The dream of the preceding night 
rushed forcibly into tiie mind of Gre- 
goor, as he gaxed ujHni the scene 
around him ; but the remembrance 
rather recalled his siukiiig courage 
tliBit added to his alarm, for'lie doubt¬ 
ed not that the visionary aid lie had 
then esqterienced, would not desert 
him now in the reality of his danger. 
Gasting forward his eyes, therefore, 
he saw at no great distance the clmHin 
where the hist bea<l had disappear¬ 
ed. * May God grant that the am en- 
ture shall teruuuntc there, and hap¬ 
pily for his servant I’ ejaculated the 
youth, and on he went. 

“ .Scjwrcely had he reached its near¬ 
est verge wlien a mass of ice and 
snow appeared above, l:ini ton'ering 
to the very clouds, and horridly te¬ 
nanted by the ire ghouls, while a 
glance downwards betrayttd to him 
a deeper and blocker gulf, with tlie 
dim glimmer of a roaring torrent at 
an immeasurable distance beneath. 
A sudden paug of horror seized bis 
heart—^liis limbs trembled, and his 
hold almost relaxed; for now the 
rock and ice rose high on all sid(!s, 
cutting oiT retreat; and there hung 
the unhappy youth above a fathoui- 
less abyss, into which it seemed timt, 
sooner or later, he must drop. His 
courage, which till now had been un¬ 
shaken, at that moment almost failed 
him, when his eye was attracted to a 
quivering rapid motion in a part of 
me ice above, hut almost within his 
reach. A second and more attentive 
glance shewed him a creature like a 
serpent, of the same pale hue and 
transparent substance as tlic spirits 
of the ice, which was playing in and 
out of the cracks and' criwces in the 
snow. ‘Thanks be to God!’ exclaim¬ 
ed the young man, aloud; ‘ behold 
it—it is mine!’ and forgetting his 
preemdous situation, he doi-ted des¬ 
perately fomnrd to seize it A fear¬ 
ful cry arose from below—Lis foot¬ 
ing failed him, and at tlic same mo¬ 


ment the enormous moss of icc and 
snow wliic.h rose above him, bent for- 
Avnrds fur an instant, then crashing 
downwards, Lore with it the sliriek- 
iiig youtii into the awful gulf below! 
Fits head reeled, but ore his senses 
quite fled, a mild benignant voice 
wliispcrediin tones winch were heard 
in spite -of the hideous din,—‘ Well 
done, brave and virtuous youth! tlioii 
liast fought the good fight, and thou¬ 
sands will bless thy name.’ 

“ How long Gregoor remained in¬ 
sensible, or what may liave occurred 
to him during his swoon, he never 
(•ould tell. Blit, strange to say, 
agas, wlien he recovered his senses, 
it was neither upon the summit 
nor among the eternal snows of 
Agri-Daiigh, nor in the fearful gulf 
bidow it, blit just in the very cavern 
from whence he had set forth that 
morning — upon the same bed of 
leaves on which he had cast liinisidf 
the preceding iiiglit; and oiorliim 
was standing the recluse himself, in 
the identical sheepskin tunic which 
he had worn in the inurniiig of this 
evimtfiil day ! 

“ The youth gazed long upon the 
hermit, riihbed his eyes, tdiook him¬ 
self heartily, lay still, and reflecting 
for some inoments, sliiiddered at the 
ricollectious which dawned upon 
him, and then turning again to the 
recluse, wlio stood patiently bending 
over him, stared with a bewildered 
air, and exclaimed,—‘ In tin* name 
of God and St Gregory! W’hat lias 
liopiieiied—and where am 1 ?’—‘ In 
sate quarters, my son, by the favom- 
uf God, who has dealt with thee in 
great mercy,’ replied the recluse, 
witli solemnity. * And bow came I 
here? Surely —surely— and 
again be slmddcred.—* My son,’ said 
the recluse, ‘thou art here by the 
will of God—^Ict that content thee; 
be thfHikful for thy safety, and seek 
no failhor. It is time tliou wert on 
thy journey— up, and be going.'— 
‘ And whitlter must I go, father ?— 
How can I retuni ?—Ah ! I thought 
—believed, that all was well—tliat 
1 had done my duty—that voice de¬ 
clared so.’ — * And that voice was 
right, my son—inistmst it not—re- 
tui-n whence thou earnest, witlmiit 
delay or doubt. Boldly present tliy- 
self, and claim the promised reward. 
Fear not tliat it will be dimied thee; 
but, in tliy own prosperity, fo.get 
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not the misery of others—extend to 
those who need it the mercy thou thy- 
selt' hnst tasted. Remember thy af¬ 
flicted countrymen when thy voice 
has power, and fail not to let it rise 
ill their belinlf. And now, delay not 
fartlier—rise, and begone.’ The won¬ 
dering and still bewildered youth he¬ 
sitated no longer; hastily jiartakiiig 
of the food which the recluse ]»laced 
before him, he ’received back his 
arms, which, with bis sandals, were 
laid by his bedside, and quitting the 
cai ern, clambered up the side of tho 
rocky ravine, and was soon on his 
way to the camp of Doo/d Maho¬ 
med. 

And what, agr.s, think you, had 
been going on tliere since the time of 
the young man’s departure V The 
Khan’s distenipor had risen to its 
height just .about that tiin«‘. He ra- 
v(*ci frantically—abused every one 
around liiin—roared incessantly for 
water! water! —and for cohl! cold! 
—and besought bis atteudauts to cut 
o]>eii bis breast, and take out his 
heart, which ha<l hecome, he said, a 
burning coal. The physicians or- 
ilered a last ap])licHtioii of ice, gave* 
their last dose of iced vinegar and 
water, and then left hiiii to his fate. 
This frenzied state was too lioleiit 
to continue very long; it gradually 
subsided into a less furious, tbougli 
scarcely a more trauquil condition, 
(b’ies and shrieks gave jilace to low 
moanings, and bis terrible convul¬ 
sions to u less uncoiitrulluble rcatless- 
ner.s. 

“ Tow.irds midnight,the sick man’s 
niuttm'ings became more distinct. He 
talked its if he had been addressing 
some person present, and in less dis¬ 
tracted plirases. At length bis at¬ 
tendants could distiiiguisli some of 
his expressions. ‘ Allali! liave mer¬ 
cy !’—‘ oil, lioly Mahomed !—By 
tlio holy Koran !—by the Sacred 
Caaba! yes I yes 11 promise, I swear! 
Inshallah! liishallah ! *—and mcli 
ejaculation was accompanied by a 
corresponding movcinciit of head and 
hands, as if confiriuing what he said. 
This seemed to he tho crisis of liis 
disorder; for after it be grew stili and 
tranquil, and, to the astonishment of 
tiiose who looked every moment for 
his death, the heat and fever subsi¬ 


ded from that moment, and late on 
the ensuing 4^/ Khan awoke 
from a long al^p, perfectly collect¬ 
ed, and free from all disease, al¬ 
though still weak and exhausted. 

“ Many were the * Shukhur Kho- 
dahs!’ and * Alhumdulillahs !’* Uiat 
were poured out upon this occasion 
by the attendants and all the house- 
liold—4iut the first demand made by 
the Khan was for tlie Armenian youth 
whom he had ordered into confine¬ 
ment nt the commencement of his ill 
ness. His servants, alarmed, and un¬ 
willing to tell die truth, looked at 
each other in silence. It was the 
Klianum alone who dared to inform 
him that the youth was no longer in 
camp. ‘Not in camp!’ echoed tho 
Kliuii; ‘ and what, then, has become 
of him ? By your own soul, Klianum, 
and by die holy Caaba! tuU me where 
he is!’ 

“ Till* attendants, still imagining 
that die Khan’s only reason for the 
enquiry w.as to order Jiis immediate 
e\(«cution, and feaiTul of incurring 
bliune fur his uiiaudiorized dismissal 
from the camp, could get no farther 
than to mutter some uiiiiitcliigible 
excuses. Kven the Klianum was 
ahii'iiied at the emotion of her Lord, 
who still continued corijiiring them 
ill God’s uame to tell him die trudi. 
At last, dreading the eoiisequeucesof 
his impatience even more than liis 
anticipated wrath—‘ By the Khan’s 
own head, then,’ said she, * die 
youth is gone to Agri-Dai^h for an 
ice-worm to cure your fever, my 
Lord!’ 

“ * I know diat,’ said the Khan im¬ 
patiently— ‘ I know it as well as you 
—but where is he now ? for he has 
returned from Agri-Uangli.’—* Re¬ 
turned?—who?—Gregoor die Arine- 
uian ? no, Khan—not a hit of him— 
nor ever will doubtless—who over 
retunis from the to]) of Agri-Daugh V 
—and who cares about a scurvy 
Armenian, since your Lordship has 
got rid of your fever ? Let tho poor 
wretch go about his business.’— 
‘ Who cares ?’ echoed die Khan—. 
‘ By the head of my father, tiiere is 
cause to care!—for it is just this— 
his life and mine—if he goes, so do 
I; we are bound up together in a 
strange fashion—so where is the lad? 
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Ye Burely have not nlain him?’ added 
he, suddenly fixing hia frowning eye 
upon them. ‘ God forbid!—no, by 
the head of the Prophet!—no, by the 
Khan’s salt!’ burst ford) the whole 
attendants in reply, meatly relieved 
as to the object of weir Lord’s ur¬ 
gency, and now, on their own ac¬ 
counts, wishing for the youth’s re¬ 
turn. ‘ Then let every one^of my 
people set off this moment in search 
of him,’ smd the Khan; ‘ nor let 
^em return till they bring him.’— 
And accordingly die tent was soon 
cleared, and every one sallied forth 
to hunt for poor Gregoor. 

“ By this time the physicians, hear¬ 
ing of the great man’s unexpected 
recovery, had all come back to ofier 
dieir congratulations on this fortu¬ 
nate went, hinting at the same time 
at their own great merit, and the 
handsome reward they expected for 
it.' ‘ May your fathers all be well 
roasted, ye cousins of an ass I’ cried 
the Khan, whose strength and ener¬ 
gy appeared hourly to re\ ive. ‘ This 
IS no dish of your rooking—I’ll eat 
all you have in this matter any day 
of the Rainazaun, and never break 
my fast. Away with your lung beards, 
big bellies, and empty beads!—your 
long yellow faces make me sick— 
PaA—go— Hearken,’ continued 
he to a lew of bis fav ourites, when the 
apartment bad been cleared of intru¬ 
ders —' 1 will tell you how it all came 
about. Those wise beads thought that 
all was over with me— andbad enough 
truly matters were. 1 heard what they 
said about the icf!-worm, while they 
believed me to be Insensible, aitliough 
well did 1 know that mortal bands 
would never bring it from the old 
Baugh, yonder. Soon after, my head 
begun to spin round and simmer 
like a boiling pot—and wild fancies 
passed through my seething brain. 
.Sometimes 1 was among ice and 
snow, sometimes in flames and fire. 
Then again 1 was upon my old w'ar- 
horse, careering forward at a fearful 
rate, along wiui a whole troop of 
fiendish-tooking riders, trampling 
and cutting down thousands of these 
miserable Armenians, while our very 
foot-tramps set their villages on fire. 
There was a terrible huriy-burly— 
and my whirling head was like to 
burst with pain from tlie heat of the 
burning houses; at last, out rushed 


tlic old white-bearded Ket Khodah 
of the last Armenian village we plun¬ 
dered, throwing himself before my 
horse’s feet, and beseeching me to 
spare his grey hairs; and there was 
something in the old man’s look that 
troubled me—my liver melted widi- 
in me like water, and strongly check¬ 
ing my horse, he bounded to one 
side, and the old man was saved. 
Suddenly his form altered in my 
sight, he wore long floating garments, 
and his countenance assumed a grave 
and noble, yet not unpleasing aspect. 

* The Khan has done well,’ said he, 

* the mercy he has shewn he shall 
findand 1 found my heart soften in 
that moment, and the pangs that had 
so long gnawed my vitals experien¬ 
ced a momentary relief. But the 
whole scene had passed away, and 1 
was lying iu this very tent with all 
my attendants sleeping around my 
couch ; and 1 tried to awaken them, 
but they would not hear me, when 
tlie same venerable person entered, 
accompanied by the Armenian youth 
Gregoor, wiio held in liis linndn small 
basket of twigs. ‘ Chief,’ said the 
former, addressing me, while every 
one around still sh»pt profoundly,- 
‘ l>ehol(1, thy lieart has iieen touched; 
—unworthy titmigli thou art,thou hast 
tasted tiie mercy of the Omnipotent, 
Ti'ho sends by the hands of his ser¬ 
vant the remedy which will hea) thy 
bodily ailments—take heed tliat thy 
mind partake the cure—beware that 
tlioii turn not good to evil—a bless¬ 
ing to a curse. Abandon thy evil 
ways — devote the life which has 
been granted thee, to repairing the 
evil thou hast already committed, 
rather than to increasing it—^perse¬ 
cute no more ray peojile the Arme¬ 
nians—set free tlic captives thou 
hast taken—rebuild the villages thou 
liast burned, and, to the youth who 
freely risked his life to preser\'e 
thine, restore what thou liast taken 
—dismiss him and bis wife witli 
blessings and with benefits—for 
know that to his zeal thou owest thy 
life.—Dost thou promise all this?’ 

I need scarcely say, friends, that 1 
gave the promise in ready and in 
earnest terms. 

** * The old man then turning to the 
young man, took from his basket a 
wonderful cveature—^how shall 1 de¬ 
scribe it ?—it resembled a serpent of 
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pure ice. Us veiy look was chilling; 
and as it moved to and fro witli a 
quick M'avering motion, I felt its 
power in every vein. He stooped 
over my bed, and taking the crea¬ 
ture, which lay passive in his grasp, 
wound it like a lillet round my head. 
Tlie toiicli was magical—in a mo¬ 
ment all the burning heat and rest¬ 
less confusion were gone, and gave 
place to a thrill of <lcliciouH calm, 
the more enchanting from my long 
previous sufferings. * 'I'liou art heal¬ 
ed, and at peace,’ said the aged man, 
' and tlu! continuance of that peace 
rests with thyself—the delicious cool¬ 
ness which th(! touch of tliis jnire 
creature sheds over a repentant 
heart, Avill turn to fiercer tortures 
than yet thou hast experienced, if 
thy vows are ever broken—be vir¬ 
tuous and be happy.’ With these 
words my aged p)ij’'sician and his 
coTnj)auion ^ anished from my sight, 
and a deep sleep came o\er my 
senses, until I awokt' just now, re¬ 
stored, as you all see, to health. And 
lunv, my friends, you ti'ill compre¬ 
hend the cause of ray solicitude for 
the young man’s fiafety—God grant 
that no evil may have bi'fallen him!’ 

“ Agas, the Khan’s fears were* soon 
dissipated; for while he was yet 
speaking, a bustle at the tent-door 
announced an arrival, and the attend¬ 
ants entered, bringing in Gregoor, 
who had been met ou his return close 
to tlie camp by those who were sent 
to seek him. 1 scarce need asswe 
you, tliat the Klian, taught by his 
sufferings and his dream, never for¬ 


got his promise to the old saint. Not 
only did he restore to tlic youth his 
wife, and loaded them with presents, 
blit he set all his Armenian captives 
at liberty, restored the plunder ta¬ 
ken, rebuilt the burnt villages, and 
made good their losses to the inha¬ 
bitants ; in fine, until tlie day of his 
death, Doozd Mahomed Khaii be¬ 
came Uie patron and protector of the 
very district and people, whom be¬ 
fore this singular event he had bit¬ 
terly persecuted. 

" Thus, agas, you see that there 
is truth in what has always been told 
of the terrors of old Agri-Daugli, and 
the impossibility of reacliing bis sum¬ 
mit, when eveu the good Gregoor 
failed, after encouuternig such terri¬ 
ble danger. You smile, as; if you 
bad still doubts ? —Ab, well, agas, 
you are uot tin* first Frauk sidiebs,* 
who lia\ e expressed this strange in¬ 
credulity after they bad beard this 
very story. I eveu remember one— 
may God forgive him! who ventu¬ 
red to bint a doubt ot tlui Aruieuian 
youth having ever gone further than 
the cave of the recluse; that all tlie 
rest was merely a dream proceeding 
from an over-excited imagination, 
and that the Khan’s recovery from 
his fever was more attributable to 
the cold apjilications of the despised 
pliysiciaiifi, than to this wonderful 
ice-worm — La-illab-il-allab! Some 
people con never be convinced ! But 
come—we are late ; and behold, yon¬ 
der are the walls of the castle shi¬ 
ning in the moonlight—Let us ])iuh 
Wward.” 


* Gentlemen, 
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WE RETURN NO MOKE ! * 

UV MRS lIEHANSt 

When 1 stood beneath the frcKh ftieen trcct 
And saw around me the wide Held revive 
With fruita and fcriilc promise, and the Spring 
Come fortli her work of olaiincss to contrive. 

With nil her reckless birds upon the wing, 

1 turn'd from aH she brought to all (he could not bring. 

Chu.sk llanoLD. 

« 

W'e return—wc return—^ive return no more!" 

—.So comes the song to the mountain-shore, 

From those that are leaving their Highland home, 

For a world far over the blue sea’s foam : 

“ We return no more!” and through cave and dell 
Mournfully wanders that wild Farewell. 

“ We return—we return—W’e return no more I" 

—So breathe, sad voices our spirits o’er, 

Miirniuring U]> from the depths of the heart, 

Where lovely tilings with their light depart; 

And the inborn sound bath a prophet’s tone, 

And w'c feel that a joy is for ever gone. 

“ We return—we return—w'e return no more!’’ 

—Is k heard when the days of flowers are o’er ? 

When the passionate soul of the night-bird’s lay 
Hath died iroin the summer w'oods away V 
When the glory from sunset’s robe hath pass’d. 

Or the leaves arc home on the rushing blast ? 

No! it is not the rose that returns no more; 

A breath of spring shall its bloom restore; 

And it is not tJie voice that o’erflows die bowers 
With a stream of love through the starry hours; 

Nor is it the crimson of sunset-hues. 

Nor the frail flush’d lea\cs which the wdid wind strews. 

Wc return—W'C return—we return no more!’’ 

—l)oth the bird sing thus from a brighter shore ? 

Those wings, that follow the southern breeze, 

Float they hot homeward o’er vernal seas ? 

Yes! from the lands of the vine and palm, 

They come, wdth the sunshine, when waves grow calm. 

** But WE—WE return—WC return no more !’* 

The heart’s young dreams wdien their spring is o’er; 
Tlie lore H hath pour’d so freely forth, 

The boundless trust in ideal worth; 

The faith in aflection —deq), fond, yet vain— 

—These are the Lost that return not again! 


IIu til—ha til—^ha til ml tulidic*—Wc return—we return—we return no 
.-the huvden of the Ilighlaiid song of cmlgratioiii 
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STORV OF ADAM SCOTT. 

DY Tllli BTTRICK SHEPHERD. 


On a fine summev evening, about 
the beginning of July, on a year 
which must have been about the lat¬ 
ter end of the reign of Queen Anne, 
or some years subsequent to tlint, 
as Adam Scutt,/armer of Kildouglas, 
was sitting in a small public-house 
on North Tyne, refreshing himself 
on brown bread and English beer, 
and his hungry horse tearing up the 
grass about the kail-yard dike, he 
iv'as accosted by a tall ungainly fel¬ 
low, who entered the hut, and in the 
broadest Northumberland tongue, 
cn<]uired if he was bouud for Scot- 
laiul. “ What gars ye speer that, an 
it be your will V” said Scott, with the 
characteristic caution of his country¬ 
men. 

“ Because a neighbour and I are- 
ageing that way to-night,” said the 
stranger, and we knaw neythiug 
at all about the rwoad; and nivvore 
than that, wc carry sooiuthing rey- 
ther ower ^'aluable to risk uie lo¬ 
sing of; and as we saAV your horse 
rooging and reyring with the saddle 
on him, 1 made bould to call, think¬ 
ing you might direct us on this 
cobrsed rwoad.” 

“ An’ what will you gie me if 1 
guide you safely into Scotland, an’ 
set ye aince mair upon a hec road 'r” 
said Scott. 

” Woy, man, we’ll give thee as 
mooch bread as thou canst eat, and 
as mooch beer as thou caust drink— 
and mwore wo cannot have in tltis 
moorland,” said tlie man. 

“ It is a fair offer,” said Adam 
Scott; “ but I’ll no pit ye to that ex¬ 
pense, as I am gaun o’er the fells the 
night at ony rate; sae, if ^e'll wait 
my bijune, fur ray horse is plaguit 
wcaiy, and omaist jaded to death, 
then wc shall ride thegither, and I 
ken the country weel; but road ye 
will find none.” 

The two men then fastened llu*ir 
horses, and came in and Joined Scott; 
BO they called for ale, dIrank one an¬ 
other’s healths at_ every pull, and 
seemed quite delighted that they 
w'ere to travel in company. The tall 
man, who came in first, was loqua¬ 
cious and outspoken, though one 
part of bis storp often 4id pot tally 


with tlie other; but his neighbour 
M'as sullen andretired, seldom speak¬ 
ing, and as seldom looking one iii the 
fuce. Scott bad at first a confused 
recollection of having seen him, hut 
in Avhat circumstances he could not 
remember, and he soon gave up the 
idea as a false one. 

They mounted at length, and there 
heing no path up the North Tyne 
then, nor tili very lately, their way 
lay over ridges and moors, and 
sometimes by the margin of tlie wild 
river. The tall man had been very 
(‘ommuiiicative, and, frankly told 
Scott tliat tliey were going into Scot¬ 
land to try to purchase sheep and 
cattle, where they expected to get 
them for next to nothing, and that 
they had brought gold with them for 
that puipose. This led on Scott to 
tell him of his o\vn adventures in 
that line. lie had come to Stagsliaw 
hank fair, the only market then for 
Scots sheep and cattle in the north 
of Enghmd, with a groat number of 
sheep for sale, hut fiiidingno demand, 
he bought up all the sheep from his 
country'meii for wliicli he could get 
credit, and drove on to the York¬ 
shire markets, where lie liaAvkcd 
them off in tlie best manner he could, 
and was now in fact retui-ning to 
Scotland literally laden with money 
to pay his obligations. 

After this communication, the tall 
man always rode before Adam Scott, 
and the short thick-set sullen fel¬ 
low behind liim, a position which, 
the moment it was altered, was re¬ 
sumed, and at which Scott be^au to 
be a little uneasy. It was still light, 
though w'earing late, for there is little 
night at that season, when the travel¬ 
lers came to a wild glen called Bell’s 
Bum, a considerable way on the 
English side of the Border. The tall 
man was still riding before, and con¬ 
siderably Orhead, and as he was 
mounting the ridge on the north side 
of Bell’s Bum, Adam Scott turned 
off all at once to the right. Hie hin- 
(Icrmost man drew bridle on seeing 
this,and asked Scott, “Wherenow i'” 

“ Tliis way, lads. This way,” was 
the reply. 

ThQ twl mtu) tb«n fel) a swearing 
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that that could never be the road to 
Liddisdalo, to which he had promised 
to acc'omjumy tiieiu. 

“ The straight road, honest man— 
the straight road. Follow me,” said 
Scott. 

The tall man then rode in before 
him and said, “ Whoy, man, thon’st 
either drunk, or gone stooped with 
sleep, for wilt thou tell me’ that the 
road up by Blakehope Shiel,* and 
down the Bummouth rigg, is nwot 
the rwoad into Liddisdale?” 

“ Ay, man 1—ay, man 1 How comes 
this V” said Scott. “ Sae it seems ye 
are nac sic strangers to the road as 
ye pretendit ? \Veel, weel, since ye 
ken that road sae particularly weel, 
gang your gates, an’ take that road. 
For iiie. I’m gauii by the Fair-Lone, 
an’ if Willie Jardiiic’s at hnme, I’ll 
no gang muckle fartUe.r the night.” 

“ The devil of such a rwoad thou 
shalt go, friend, let me tell thee 
that,” said the tail fellow, ofiering to 
lay hold of Scott’s bridle. “ It is of 
the greatest coiAsequence to us to 
get safely over the fell, and sint'e 
we have jiut ourselves under thuyne 
care, tiiou shalt either go with us, or 
do worse.” 

“ Dare not for your soul to lay 
your hand on my bridle, air,” said 
Scott; “ for, if you touch either my 
hors© or myself but with one of your 
fingers. I’ll give you a mark to know 
you by.” The otlier swore by a 
terrible oath that he would toucli 
both him and it if he would not act 
reasonably, and seized the horse 
rudely by the bridle. .Scott threw 
himself from his horse in a moment, 
and pr^arcd for action,for his liorse 
was stiff and unwieldy; and he durst 
not trust himself on his back between 
two others, both horses of mettle. 
He was armed with a cudgel alone, 
and as his strength and courage were 
unequalled at that time, there is 
little doubt that the tall Englishman 
would have come down, had not the 
other, at the moment the bridle 'was 
seized, i-ushed forward and seized 
his companion by the arm —** Fool I 
madman!” cried he; “ What do you 
mean ? has not the honest man a 
right to g<» what way he pleases, and 
wnat business have you to stop him ? 
Thou wert a rash idiot all the ^ys 
of thy life, and thou wilt die one, or 
he hangit for thy mad pranks. Let 
go 1— for here, I swear,thou shalt nei¬ 


ther touch the honest man nor his 
horse as long as 1 can hinder tliee, 
and 1 thinks 1 should be as good a 
man as thee. Let us go all by the 
Fair-Lone, since it is so, and mayhap 
Mr Jardine will take us all in for the 
night.” 

“ Wboy, Bill, thou sayest tnie 
after all,” said the tall man succumb¬ 
ing i “ I’m a passionate fool; but a 
man caiuiot help liisitemper. I beg 
Mr Sewott’s pardon, for f was in the 
wrong, ('oine, then, let us go by 
the Fair-Lone with one consent.” 

.Scott wasnowgrieved and ashamed 
of Ills jealousy and dread of the men's 
motives, and that moment, if they 
had again desired him to have ac- 
companiuri them over the fell, he 
would have done it; but away they 
all rode on tlie road towards the 
Fair-Lone, the tall man before as 
usual, Adam .Scott in the middle, and 
tlie gruff but friendly follow behind. 

I’liey had not rode above five mi¬ 
nutes in tills way, .Scott being quite 
reassured of tlie integrity of his com- 
panions, perfectly at his ease, and 
letting tlieiii ride, and approach him 
as they listed, Avhon the hiiiderrnost 
mail struck him over the crown with 
a loaded Avhip such a tremendous 
blow as woul<l have felled an ox, yet, 
as circumstances haiipened to he, it 
had not much effec't on the bullet 
head of Adam .Scott. When the man 
made the blow, liis horse started 
and wheeled, and Scott, with a rea¬ 
diness scarcely natural to our coun¬ 
trymen, tlie moment that he received 
the blow, knocked down the fore¬ 
most rider, who fell from his horse 
like lead. The sliort stout man had 
by this time hvoiight round his horse, 
and Adam Scrott and he struck each 
other at the same moment. At this 
stroke he cut Adam’s cheek and 
temple very sore; and Adam in re¬ 
turn brought down his horse, which 
fell to the earth with a groan. A 
desperate combat now ensued, the 
Englishman with his long loaded 
whm, and the .Scott with his thorn 
staff. At the second or tliird stroke, 
Adam Scott knocked off ids antago¬ 
nist’s wig, and then at once knew 
him for a highwayman, or common 
robber and murderer, whom he bad 
seen at his trials both at Cai’lisle and 
Jeddart. This incidentopened Scott’s 
eyes to the sort of company he liad 
foUen into; rad despising tlie rogue’s 
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cowardice who durst not attack him 
before, two to one, but thought to 
murder him at one blow behind his 
back, he laid on without mercy, and 
in about a minute and a half left him 
fur dead. By this time the tall fellow 
had gut up on one knee and foot, 
but was pale and bloody, on which 
Scott lent him another knoit, which 
i^ain laid him flat } and then, with¬ 
out toiichingany thing that belonged 
to them, Adam mounted his sorry 
horse, and made the best of his way 
homewards. 

As ill luck would have it, our far¬ 
mer did not coll at Fair-Lone. In¬ 
deed, his calling there was only a 
pretence to try his suspicious com¬ 
panions ; for William Jardine and he 
were but little acquainted, and that 
little was the reverse of kindness for 
one another. At that time the Bor¬ 
ders were in much disorder, owing 
to the discontents regarding the late 
Union, which Avere particularly che¬ 
rished there ; and there were many 
bickerings and heart-burnings be¬ 
tween the natives on each side of the 
Marches. To restrain these as much 
as possible, there tvere keepers, as 
they were called, placed all along the 
Border line, Avho were vestefl w’ith 
potvers to examine and detain any 
Riisj)icious person from either side 
till farther trial. C)f ihese keepers, 
or marchmen, .lardirie Avas one; and 
he bciing placed in the very entry of 
that AA'ild pass Avhich leads from 
Liddisdalc and the highlands of Te- 
A’iotdale into North often 

found his hands full. He was an in¬ 
trepid and severe fellow; and having 
received a valuable present from 
some English noblemen for his inte¬ 
grity,from that time forth it was noted 
that he AA'as most severe on the Scots, 
and blamed tliein for every thing. 

Now Scott ought, by all means, to 
have called there, and laid his case 
before the keeper, and have gone 
with him to the maimed or killed 
men, and then he would have been 
safe. He did neither, but passed by 
on the other side, and posted on 
straight over moss and moor for Kil- 
dou^as. He seems to have been 
astounded at the imminent danger 
he had escaped; and after having, as 
he believed, killed two men, ^irst 
not face the stern keeper, and that 
keeper his enemy; and as a ^eat 
pan of the treasure he carried be* 


longed to others, and not to himself, 
he AVBs anxious about it, and made 
all haste home that he could, that 
so he might get honestly quit of it. 

But, alas 1 our brave farmer got not 
so soon home as he intended. There 
is a part of the tliread of the narra¬ 
tive here which 1 remember but con¬ 
fusedly. But it seems, that imme¬ 
diately after Scott left the prostrate 
robbers, some more passengers from 
the fair came riding up, and finding 
tlie one man speechless and the other 
gnevously mauled, and on enquiring 
what had happened, the taU man 
told them in a feeble voice that they 
had been murdered and robbed by 
a mscally Scot called Adam Scott of 
Kildouglas. As the matter looked 
so ill, some of the men galloped 
straight to Fair-Lone, and appruwd 
the marchman, who instantly took 
horse and pursued; and haring a pri¬ 
vilege of calling one man out of each 
liouse, his company increaied rapid¬ 
ly. Jardine, well knowhig the wild 
tract that Scott would take, came up 
AA'ith him about midnight at a place 
called Longside, and mere took him 
prisoner. 

It was in vain that our honest yeo¬ 
man told tlic keeper the truth of the 
story—he gained no credit. For the 
keeper told him, tliat Ae bad no right 
to t/^ the cause; only he, Adam 
Scott, hod been accused to him of 
robbery and murder, and it was his 
office to secure him till the matter 
AA'as enquired into. He assured Scott 
further, that his cause looked very 
ill; for had he been an honest man, 
and attacked by robbers, he would 
have called in passing, and told him 
so. Scott pleaded hard to be taken 
before the Sheriff of Teviotdalc; but 
the alleged crime haAing been com^ 
mitted m England, he aa'bs carried to 
Carlisle. Wlien Scott heard that 
such a hard fate awaited him, he is 
said to hare expressed himself thus: 
—** Aye, man, an’ am 1 really to be 
tried for my life by Englishmen for 
felling tAva F.nglish robbers ? If that 
be tlje case, I nae nae mair chance 
for my life than a Scots fox has 
among an English pack o’ hounds. 
But had I kend half an hour ago what 
I ken now, you an* a’ your menxie 
should never hae taen Aidie Scott 
alive.” 

To Carlisle he was taken and ex* 
amined, and ali his money taken 
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from him, and given in keeping to 
tlic Mayor, in order to be restored 
to the rightful owners; and witnesses 
ga^ered in all the way from York¬ 
shire, such ns the tall man named 
for as to all that Adam told in Ida 
own defence, his English judges only 
laughed at it, regarding it ho more 
than tlie bai'kiug of a dog. Indeed, 
from the time he heard the tall man's 
evidence, whom he felled first, he 
lost hope of life. That scoundrel 
swore that Scott had knocked them 
both down and robbed them, when 
they were neither touching him 
nor harming him in any manner 
of way. And it seemed to be a cu¬ 
rious fact, that the fellow really 
never knew that Scott liad been at¬ 
tacked at all. He had neither heard 
nor seen when his companion struck 
the blow, and tliat instant having 
been knocked down himsell^ he was 
quite justidable in believing that, at 
all events, iijcott had meant to dis¬ 
patch them both. When Adam re¬ 
lated how this htyipened, his accuser 
said he knew that was an arrant lie; 
for had bis companion once struck, 
there was not a head which he would 
not have split. 

*' Aha! it is a' that ye kon about 
it, lad,” said Adam; 1 fanditnae 
mmr ^an a rattan’s tail I 1 had baitli 
my night-cap an’ a dannen sark in 
tlie crown o* iny bannet But will 
ye just be sai' good as tell the gentle¬ 
men wlia that companion o’ yours 
was; for if ye dinna do it, 1 can do 
it for you. It was mic otlier than 
Tfed Thom, the greatest thief in a’ 
Eiwland.” 

The SheiiiF here looked a little 
suspicious at the witnesses; but the 
allegation was soon repelled by the 
oadis of two, who, it was afterwards 
proven, both pei^ured themselves. 
The Mayor told Scott to 1>e making 
provision for his latter end; but, in 
the meantime, he would delay pass¬ 
ing sentence for eight days, to see if 
he could bring forward any exculpa¬ 
tory proof. Alas I lying bound in 
Carlisle prison as he was, how could 
be bring forward proof ? For in those 
days, without a special messenger, 
there was no possibility of communi¬ 
cation ; and tlie only proofs Adam 
could have brought forward were, 
that the men forced tliemselves into 
l^is company, and that he had ea 
many sheep iu his as 


counted for the whole of the money. 
He asked in Court if any person 
u'ouhl go a message for him, hut 
none accepted or seemed to care for 
him. He believed seriously that they 
wanted to hang him for the sake of 
his money, and gave up liope. 

Always as Adam sold one drove 
of sheep after another in Yorkshire, 
he dispatched his drivers home to 
Scotland, and with (lie last that re¬ 
turned, he sent word of the very day 
on which lie would be home, when 
all bis creditors wore to meet him 
at his own bouse, and receive their 
money. However, by tbemancruvres 
of one rascal, (now one of his ac¬ 
cusers,) he was detained in ICngland 
three days lunger. The farmers came 
all on the appointed day, and found 
the gudewite had the mucklu pat on, 
but no Adam Scott came witli bis 
pockets full of English gold to them, 
though many a long look was cast to 
the head of the Black Swire. They 
came tlie next day,and tlie nextagain, 
and tlien began to fear tiint some iiiis- 
fortuiK* vi'ry serious bad befallen to 
tlieir friend. 

There was an elderly female lived 
in the lioiisn with Scott, railed Kilty 
Cairns, Avho was aunt eitlier to llie 
goodman or the goodwlfe, 1 liave for¬ 
got Avliich; but Auntie Kitty was her 
common di'nomination. On tlie morn¬ 
ing after Adam Scott ivas taken pri¬ 
soner, this old woman arose eai'ly, 
went to her niece’s bedside, and said, 
“ Meggiiication, hinny! sic a dream 
as 1 liar had about Aidie!—an’ it’s a 
true dream, too! 1 could tak iny nitli 
to every sentence o’t—aye, an’ to 
ilka person connectit wi’t, gin 1 saw 
him atwcoii the een.” 

“ Oh, auntie, for mercy’s sake 
baud your tongue, for you are g.irring 
a’ my heart quake! Ower weel do 
I ken how ti'ue your dreams are at 
certain times!” 

“ Aye, himiy! an’ did you ever 
hear me say that sic an’ sic a dream 
was true when it turned out to be - 
otherwise? Na, never i’ your life. 
An’ ns for folk to say tliat UiCrc’s 
nae tnitli in dreams, ye ken that’s a 
mere meggificnlioii. Weel, ye shall 
bear; for I’m no gnun to tell ye a 
dream, ye see, nor aught like nnej 
but an even-down true story. Our 
Aidie was sair pinched to sell Uie 
|iiodercnd o’ bis sheep, till up comes 
yraw dwjjing gewtlenwwj wd bidi 
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him a third luair tiiah they were 
worth, wi' ttie iiiteution u’ paying tlio 
poor simple Seotuhinan in base 
money. But, aha! let our Aidie alaiie! 
He begoud to poi/e the guineas on 
his tongue, an’ feint a one o’ them 
he wad hae till tliey were a’ fairly 
weighed afore a magistrate; and sao 
the grand villain lisid to ])ay the hale 
in good sterling gowd. This angered 
him sae sair that he hired twa o’ his 
ruffifuis to follow our fiuor Aidie, and 
tak a’ tlie money frae him. I saw the 
liaill o’t,uu’ 1 could ken the twa rhaps 
weel if confrontit wi’ them. They 
cam to him driiikiu’ his ale. They 
rade on an’ rade on wi’ him, till they 
pnrtit roads, an’ then they fell on 
him, an’ a sair battle it was; but 
Aidie wan, and felled them baitli. 
Then he lied for liame, but the 12ug- 
Hsh pursued, an’ to<ik him away to 
Carlisle ytrison; an* if nao relief <tome 
ill eight days, he’ll be hanged.” 

This stranife story threw the poor 
goodwlfe of Kilduiiglas into tlie deep¬ 
est diHtr<‘ss ; ami the very first cre¬ 
ditor who came that morning, she 
made Auntie Kitty repeat it over to 
him. This was one Thomas Linton, 
aud she could not have repeated it 
to a fitter man; for, thougli a reli¬ 
gious aud devout man, he was very 
superstitious, aud believed iu all 
Auntie’s visions most thoroughly. 
Indeed, he believed farther; fur he 
believed she was a witch, or one who 
liad a familiar spirit, and knew every 
tiling almost either beneath or be¬ 
yond the moon. Aud Linton and 
Ids brother being both heavy credi¬ 
tors, the former undertook at ouce 
to ride to the south, in order, if pos¬ 
sible, to learn soiuething of Atbim 
.Scott and tlie. money; and, if ho 
lieard uotliing by the wu;^', to go as 
far as Carlisle, and even, if he found 
him not there, into Yorkshire. Ac¬ 
cordingly he sent a message to his 
brodwr, and proceeded soutliward; 
and at a viflage called Stanegirtli- 
side, he first heard an aci’ount uiat a 
man called Scott was carried through 
that place, on Uie 1^‘iday before, to 
Carlisle jail, accused of robbery and 
murder. This was astouiidhig news; 
and, iu the utmost anxiety, Linton 

f irestM'd on, and reached Ctwlisle be- 
ore the examination concluded, of 
which mention was formerly mode; 
and when Adam Scott asked tiirough 
the crowded court, if any present 


would go a Message for him into 
Scodand for a fair reward, and all 
had-declined it, then Thomas Linton 
stepped forward within the crowd, 
and said, “ Aye, here is one, Adam, 
that will ride to ony part in a’ Scot¬ 
land or England for ye; ride up to 
Luuuoii to your chief iu tiie House o’ 
Lords, afore tliae English loons shall 
dare to lay a foul finger on ye!—An’ 
I can tell you, Mr Shirra, or Mr Pro- 
vice, or whatever ye be, that you are 
gaun to get yoursell into a graud 
scrape, for tiiere never was an lio- 
iiester man bnuitlied die breath o’ 
life than Aidie Scott” 

The judge smiled, and said he 
would be glim to have proofs of that; 
and, for Linton’s encoun^rement, 
made the town-clerk read over the 
worst part of the evidence, which 
was very bad indeed, only not one 
word of it true. But Liutoa told 
them, he cared iiodiiiig for tAeir evi¬ 
dence against a Scut; “ for it was weel 
(‘noiigh kcnd that th^ Eiiglishers war 
a’ grit lecai's, an’ wad swear to ony 
thing that suited them; hut let him 
aiuce get Adam .Scott’s plain story, 
nil’ lAai he wad k(‘u how mutters 
stood.” 

He was indulged M’itli a private 
interview, and greatly were llie two 
friends puzzled ho iv to proceed. The 
swindler, who really hud bought tlie 
lost eives from Scott, had put a p'ri- 
vate mark upon all his good gold to 
distinguish it from his base metal, 
and made oath that all that gold was 
his; aud that he bad given it to his 
servant, wiiom Si'ott had rubbed, to 
buy cattle for him in Scotland. The 
mark was evident; and that had a 
bad look; but when Scott told the 
true story, Linton insisted on the ma¬ 
gistrate being suminotied to Court, 
who saw diat gold weighed over to 
his friemL “ Aud 1 wul uiysell tak 
in hand,” said he," not only to bring 
forward all the farmers from whom 
Scott bought Iho slieep, hut all die 
Euglishmen to whom he sold them; 
an’ gin I dinna prove him an honest 
man, if ye gie me time, I sail gie 
you leave to hang me in his place.” 

The swindler and robber now be¬ 
gan to look rather blank, but pre¬ 
tended to laugh at the allegations of 
Thomas Linton; but the Scot set 
up his birses, and told die former 
that " he could prove, by the evi¬ 
dence of two Englisli uldcrmen, who 
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saw the gold weighed, that he had 
paid to his frieud the exact sum 
which he had here claimed; and 
that, either dead or alive, ho should 
be obliged to produce the body of 
the otlier robber, or he who pre¬ 
tended to have been robbed, to shew 
what sort of servants he employed. 
“ I’ll bring baith noblemen and law¬ 
yers frae Scotland,” added he, “ who 
will see justice done to so brave and 
BO Kvortliy a man; an’ if they dinna 
gar you skeraps take his place, never 
credit a Scot again.” 

Adam Scott’s chief being in Lon¬ 
don, and his own laird a man of no 
consequence, Linton rode straight oiT 
to his own iaird, tlie Earl of Traqiiair, 
travelling night and day till he reach¬ 
ed him. The Earl, being in Edin¬ 
burgh, sent for a remarkably clever 
and shrewd lawyer, one David 'Wil¬ 
liamson, and dso for Alexander 
Murray, Sheriff of Selkirkshire, and 
to these three Linton told his story, 
assuring them. Chat he could vouch 
for the truth of it in every particular; 
and after Williamson had questioned 
him backw^ards and forwards, it was 
resolved that something sliould in¬ 
stantly be done for tiic safety of 
Scott. According! v,Williamson wrote 
a letter to the Mayor, wliich \vas 
signed by the Eari, and the Sheriff of 
Scott’s county, which letter charged 
the Mayor to take good heed wdiat 
he was about, and not to move in 
the matter of Scott till Quarter-ses¬ 
sion day, which was not distant, and 
then counsel would attend to see 
justice done to a man, who had al¬ 
ways been so highly esteemed. And 
that by all means he (the Mayor) 
was to secure Scott’s three accusers, 
aud not suffer them by any means to 
escape, as he should answer for it. 
The letter also bore a list of the 
English witnesses who behoved to 
be there. Linton hastened back with 
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it, and tliat letter changed the face 
of ailhlrs mightily. The grand swind¬ 
ler and the tall robber were both 
seised and laid in irons, and the 
other also was found with great trou¬ 
ble. From that time forth there re¬ 
mained little doubt of the truth of 
Scott’s narrative; for this man wraa 
no other than the notorious Edward 
Thom, who had eluded the sentence 
of the law both in Scotland and Eng¬ 
land, in the most wonderftil manner, 
and it w'as well known that lie he* 
long^ to a notable gang of robbers. 

It is a pity that the history of that 
interesting trial is far too tong for a 
winter-evening tale, sucli as tliis, 
tltough I iiave often heard it ail gone 
over;—how Wiliiamsou astonished 
the natives with his cross questions, 
his speeches, and his evidences; 
—iiow confounded the Mayor and 
aldermen were, that tliey had not 
discerned these circumstances be¬ 
fore;—^how Thorn, at last, turned 
king’s evidence, and confessed the 
whole;—liow the liead swindlerAvas 
condemned and executed, and the 
tall robber whipped and dismissed, 
because lie had in fa(‘t only intended 
a robbery, but had no hand in if 
and, iinaliy, iiow Scott was released 
with the liigiiest approbation; while 
both magikrates and burgesses of 
ancient Oarlisle strove witii one an¬ 
other iiow to iieap most favours on 
him aud his friend Thomas Linton. 
There were upwards of tAvo hun¬ 
dred Scottish yeomen accompanied 
the two friends up the Esk, wiio 
liad all been draAAui to Carlisle to 
hear the trial; and there is little 
doubt, thati if matters had gone 
otherwise than they did, a rescue 
was intended. 

Why should any body despise a 
dream, or any thing Avhatever in which 
one seriously believes ? 
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Suppose the people of tlie island 
of Toi^ataboo, m tiie Pacific ooeon^ 
had a^anced to such a de^ee of 
^ilisation, that they were ripe for 
political institu^ons; and auppoae, 
that hearing of tlie pre-eminence of 
Great Britain in these matters, they 
were to send one of their wisest men 
for the expreas purpose of aciiuiring 
a practical knowledj^e of ail tlie priu- 
cipies of the British Constitution 
Might we not imagine such a dia¬ 
logue as the folloiring to take place 
between the Tungataboophilosopher, 
and the Englishinaii, whoever ho 
might be, tvho undertook to expound 
die theory and practice of our admi¬ 
rable sysU'm of government? 

Philosopher. I comprehend dis¬ 
tinctly, from your explanations, the 
sejiarate functions, and the combined 
energies, of the diree estates of tlie 
realm; and the mure 1 reflect upon 
them, the more deeply I am impress¬ 
ed with that auiBxing wisdom which 
has perfected so noble a scheme of 
civil polity. 

Englishman. It has been the pro¬ 
gressive work of past ages, and will 
remain the admiration of future ones. 

Philosopher. The welfare of that 
country is thrice secure, where iio- 
tliing depends upon tlie will of one 
man, but wlierc the sagos of the land 
assemble in council to deliberate 
upon all that concents the public 

{ ;ood. I hav'e been a witness of the 
aborious xeal with w'hleh they dis^' 
charge tl|is duty; unmindful of all 
personal inconvenience, and denying 
themselves, night after night, the 
needful rest which nature has ordain¬ 
ed. In what other nation will you 
find such devotion, such ardent, such 
exalted patriotism ? 

Englishman {smiling,) The results 
arc pretty nearly as you describe; 
the causes, I apprehend, somewhat 
more complicated. You sec that lady 
who is in the act of drawing her purse¬ 
strings, to bestow her charity upon a 

{ >oor crippled mendicant who has so- 
icited it. 1 know her. Slie knows 
me; and she knows I am observing 
her. What a graceful attitude 1 How 
well that sandal becomes her foot and 
Ankle t How the diamond on her 


finger sparkles in tlie sun 1 And 
what can bo more beautifully con-* 
trasted than her white, delicate hand, 
and tlie squalid. Bevelled palm 
which is extended to receive her 
bounty? And now she steals a glance 
from beneath those jet-black arclies, 
her eyebrows, to ho certain she is 
noticed. It is a piece of acting, in¬ 
tended to be seen by all, but admired 
by one. What need tJie supplicant 
care ? He is benefited. His wants 
are relieved as effectually as if pure 
aud holy charity had administered 
the alms. 

Philosopher. I understand you. 
Where good is done, it is not for man 
to look beyond tlie deed. The mo¬ 
tive and tiie act arc linked together 
iu His sight only, who is alone able 
to unite them. • 

Englishman. Exactly. 

Philosopher. Still you are a happy 
and an enviable jieople, to possess 
such beneficent legislators, who do 
nothing to complain of upon earth, 
and who, in tlipir account with Hea¬ 
ven, may s(*t off value received, 
against any deficiency of just inten¬ 
tions in their balance sheet. But be¬ 
fore we quit this branch ot our dis¬ 
course, I must beg of you to explain 
a matter which I do not clearly com¬ 
prehend. I perceive, in that illus¬ 
trious and august assembly of sages, 
whom you cnll, in their collective 
capacity, the House of Peers, a class 
of nobles who are known by tlie title 
of PROXIES. They seem to be verjt 
numerous, and to exercise n most im¬ 
portant influence in determining the 
nnal issue of all great public ques¬ 
tions, on which occasions only, they 
take any part in public affairs. I sup¬ 
pose they are the wisest of your wise 
men: venerable seers, or individuals 
gifted by nature with extraordinary 
powers of mind, who constitute a sort 
of college of arbitrators, their func¬ 
tions being to listen to all that Is ur¬ 
ged on botli sides, to enquire dispas¬ 
sionately into facts, to weigh evidence 
with scrupulous impartijuity, to min- 

§ le with none, to know no parties, 
ut as far as human faculties can 
stretch into the regions of pui*e, un- 
znixed truth, to do bo, and then, by 
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their ToicCB, to give effect to such 
measures as they believe, in the sa¬ 
cred depths of their hearts, are found¬ 
ed upon perfect justice. 

Englishman. Ha t ha! ha! 

philosopher. VV hat does that laugh 
mean ? 

Englishman. You shall kuoiv. 
That college of arbitrators, as you 
desigimte tliein, those wisest of the 
wise, those venerable seers, gifted 
with extraordinary powers of inind, 
those disciples of pure, uninixed 
truth, who exercise such an import¬ 
ant influence in determining tlie final 
issue of all great public questions, 
(and I admit they do exercise this 
influence,) those tkoxigs to whom 
you assign the exalted function of 
giving effect by their voices to such 
measures only as they believe, in tlie 
sacred depths of their hearts, are 
founded upon perfect justice, are 
])ersous who ai'e never present, who 
never hear one word of what is say 
on either sid", but deposit their 
“ voices” ill the pockets of their 
friends, to use them at their pleasure. 

Philosopher. Impossible! 

Englishman. Most true, notwith¬ 
standing. The constitution accords 
a privilege to Peers of Parliament, 
wiiicli is not granted to the other 
branch of tlie legislature, that of ha¬ 
ving their votes registered for or 
against a question in their absence, 
with tlie same validity and efl'ect as 
if they were present; so that a noble 
may be fox-hunting, laid up with the 
gout, travelling abroad, or dischar¬ 
ging a lucrative office in some of our 
foreign possessions, without being 
thereby incapacitated from exerci¬ 
sing a direct influence in the nation¬ 
al councils at home. 

Philosopher. How! Does your 
constitution sanction such an ab¬ 
surdity ? 

Englishman. It never struck me 
as an absurdity till this ^ moment. 
The practice is coeval, I believe, with 
the constitution itself. 

Philosopher. Alas! what a veil 
time throws over deformity! The 
things tiiat are, we reverence, be¬ 
cause tiiey stand before us covered 
with the dust of autinuity; when, if 
they were now to ao, we should 
blush to ordain tiieni so. We vene¬ 
rate what is old; but it is by a i>er- 
verse misapplication of the term in 
^1 that relates to living man and his 
concerns. The age which Is our own 


is older than that which was our fa¬ 
thers, even as tliat of our fathers num¬ 
bered more years than that which 
was their fathers; and still the fur¬ 
ther we go hack to old times, the 
nearer we approach to the infancy 
of time itself. I pray you resolve 
me thisAre we to look for the jM*r- 
fection of things in their first begin¬ 
nings 'i If HO, all change since, lias 
been from good to Imd ; and tlie [la- 
lace and the city should he abandon¬ 
ed fur the uiouiitain cave and the 
deep forest. But it u jiot so. Do 
fl^ed men ask counsel Of children ? 
W'hy then should nations, in the ri¬ 
gour of manhood, fetter tiiemselves 
with tlie niaxiius or practices of tlieir 
own youth ? Could you suiiimoii to 
your presence tluwe lavv'givers by 
whom it was agreed that men should 
be allowed to approve or reject, 
without knowing what it was they 
approved or rejected, they would 
give you a reason for it as aiiplicahle 
to themselves, which would make 
you asliamed of it, as part of your 
own system, litu^iiie, for a nio- 
inent, that such a privilege as you 
have described, did not exist, but that 
to-iuorrow, one of your peers were 
to propose it sliould be conferred on 
his order. Would he uot be nver- 
whelnied with ridicule ? Or, if the 
proposition were so urged, that it 
must be gravely discussed, would it 
not be with one feeling of reproba¬ 
tion ? “ What 't" it would be asked, 
“ shall we consent to strip ourselves 
of all claim to confidence and reject 
in the eyes of our countrymen ? Sliall 
we seek a privilege which we could 
not exercise witliout disgrace to our¬ 
selves, and insult and injury to them ? 
Shall we dare sa^ to tlie people, tiiat 
rights and interests, Useir liber¬ 
ties, ^Acirwelfare, of which we are tiie 
liereditary guai'dians, and with which 
our own m-e indispetisably blended, 
are so wortldess in our estimation, 
that we will not bestow upon them 
tlie same degree of attention we do 
in purchasing a house, or settling 
the liveries of our household ser¬ 
vants 3* Shall we proclaim, that while 
in the most ordinary transactions of 
private life, which concern ourselves, 
we employ our best judgment in de¬ 
termining upon them, and delegate 
to no second self tlie power to act 
for us, in what concerns tlie nation, 
in all that relates to the well-being 
of the people, we wHl see, and hear. 
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and understand, through the eyes, 
and oars, and minds, of others? 
What is this but to deliver tiie peo¬ 
ple, and all tliat most nearly concerns 
them, into the hands of forty or fifty 
senators? and will not the people 
murmur, and require tliat tlm peer¬ 
age itself should be remodelled; that 
TUibons, and gai-tors, and trifles, and 
descent^ shoul^ not carry with them 
the prerogative of bmng legislators, 
but tlmt the capacity to think, and 
the disposition to exercise the capa¬ 
city, should. be the superior (juafifi- 
ratioii ?” My friend, you would laugh 
at th(‘ man who should ])ropos(‘ to 
make love by proxy, to cat by proxy, 
to be muiTied by proxy, or t«» inherit 
a fortune by proxy; yet, because cus¬ 
tom has thrown her mantle over it, 
you cannot see the equally gross nb- 
sunlity, and the iiifiniti^lygivhter evil, 
of statesmen governing by proxy. 

I know nut liow the arguments of 
my ToiigaUtbuo philosopher could be 
overthrown. Tliey might be neu¬ 
tralized a little, perhaps, by the con¬ 
sideration tliat it comes to the same 
end, whether men vote upon a ques¬ 
tion without knowing any thing about 
it, or Avhetlier, aftt*r knowing every 
thing, tiiey vote at the nod of a mi¬ 
nister, or liy the, coiuiiactuf a party; 
ill botli cases, alike regardless of the 
votes they ought to give, and of the 
votes they would give, if neither mi¬ 
nister nor jMUiy interposed. Still, 
there is a iiiaj'ked, uiiclisguiscd pro¬ 
stitution of principle in tlie one case, 
which does not glai'e so hideously 
upon us in'the ntlier. The peer, who, 
ill his place, votes with tlie miuister, 
may he supposed (by a great stretch 
of cJiaritable interpretation, in some 
cases, 1 allow) to he coui'iuced of 
tlie expediency or justice of tlio mea¬ 
sure he supports; it is possible he 
limy he sincere, as well as consistent; 
ami when inconsisti'nt, that he may 
be honourably converted from for¬ 
mer heresies. But he who pins his 
vote upon theminister’s sleeve;*—who 
says to him. Do what you please; I 
am your ready, obsequious, iinrea- 
soiling slave; use me whenever you 
ivaut me, and for whatever purpose 
you want me; count me-os one in 
every division, be it upon the dirtiest 
job, die most atrocious injustice, or 
tlie vilest sacrifice of national lio- 
uour that ever disgraced a cabinet; 
unknowing, uneiiquiriiig, unsatisfied 
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of all, save this, that a bargain has 
been struck between us, and tliat I 
abide by it to the uttermost condi¬ 
tion;—he, I say, who does this—and 
every absent peer who leases out his 
vote by proxy, does in effect do it— 
commits an act of self-abasement, of 
public wrong, and of legislative 
mockery, which, it might be thought, 
oiiljr reqiiiri'd to be Urns stated, to 
be for ever abolished. 

Let us look for a moment how the 
system operates. On the 25tli Fe¬ 
bruary, Earl Stanhope brought for- 
war<l Ids motion fur the House resol¬ 
ving itself into a committee to con¬ 
sider of tlie internal state of the coun¬ 
try. It was no mere party question, 
but one raised upon the petitions of 
the iieople, u'ho complained of un- 
laralleled distress, and implored the 
egislature to eiupiire into its causes, 
with a view to devise, if possible, 
some mode, of relief. When the House 
divided, after a debate of nine hours, 
the uiiinbers stood ^lus 

Contents. 

Present, 1 .'i—Proxies, 10, . 25 

Non-contents. 

Present, 07—Proxie.s, 51, . 118 

Majority, ... 93 

Here, then, were si-xty-one pe^^rs, 
(nearly one-lialf of (he whole decla¬ 
red votes,) wlio, without hearing any 
one reason assigned for or against the 
motion, without knowing hi a regu¬ 
lar and constitutional maimer what 
were the comjiluints of the people, 
with what justice they were urged, 
or with what justice tJiey are disre¬ 
garded, took upon tliemselves, ne- 
verth(>less, to record their silent opi¬ 
nions (if, indeed, they had any pi¬ 
nions at all upon tin* ipiestioii.) Ten 
of these oimiiscient sages were for 
gi’autiiig enquiry; and so far as diere 
must always he a jjrima facie equity 
ill allowing those who complain to 
have tlie benefit of investigation, eo 
far, it may bo said, they were less 
obviously reprehensible than the 51 
who intuitively saw that it would be 
most improper, or that itwas perfect¬ 
ly uuuecessai'y, to have any enquiry. 

On the 18th of February, the Duke 
of llichmond, in a speech which pro¬ 
duced a powerful effect—(not in the 
House, but upon tlie country)—as 
well from its range of research, and 
the facts consequently accumulated, 
u 
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00 from tlie roanoniu^M with wliicli 
these facts were elucidated and aj> 

f died, attempted to slu'tv the ahsu> 
ute necessity, the positive duty, of 
appointiiij^ “ a select committee to 
enquire into the (condition of the la« 
houring' class<'s, and also relative to 
those tax(‘s wJiich pressed more im¬ 
mediately on the productive classes 
of the country.” A debate of eight 
hours ensued, in the course of which 
Earl Bathurst, that great man and 
honest politician Lord Khhni, the 
Earl of Winehelsea, Lord Holland, 
the Marquis of Lansdowiie, and the 
Duke of Wellington, among others, 
stated tlieir views of the expediency 
or inexpediency of the proposed com¬ 
mittee. l^pon the di^ isiou tho num¬ 
bers ran thus:— 

Contents. 

Present, 39—Proxies, 2i2, , 61 

Non-eontents. 

Present, 69—Proxies, 72, . 141 

Here the oinqiscieiits and the in- 
tuitives multiply ujton us in a fearful 
ratio—an advance from 61 to 94; the 
difference being hut fourtiu'ii in fa¬ 
vour of those present! Let it be 
Boberly <'<»usidered for five mmiites, 
that u motion, affecting tin* vital iii(e- 
rests of the country, is brought he- 
fofethe House of Lords; that, in the 
fiction of Parliamentary language, 
the seme of the House is taken u])un 
it; that‘202 members of the House are 
represented as gravely aud anxiously 
and solemnly deliberating iq>oa this 
motion, but that, in ])oint of fact, 94 
of that nuinher are mere paper Lords, 
deposited in the pockets of the re¬ 
maining lOS—and Avhat man will be 
hardy enough to undertake the de¬ 
fence of such a system ? 

On the 23d of March, the Marquis 
of Clanricarde moved sundry reso- 
ludons, part of them deelaralory of 
admitted facts, respecting the arri¬ 
val in this country of trie Queen 
of Portugal, her recognition by his 
Majesty, and tlie departure tlie 
Portuguese constitutionalists; and 
part of them condemnatory of the 


proceedings which took place off the 
island of Terceira. Hiese resolu¬ 
tions ini'olved a consideration of the 
laws of nations; aud whetlier tltey 
were rightly or wrongly brought for¬ 
ward, could be known only by lieai*- 
iiig how they were framed, aud how 
supported by circumstances. But 
the umniscientH and iiituitives deci¬ 
ded that every thing was as it should 
he at Terceim, w’ith ilie same unerr¬ 
ing wisdom that they decided there 
was no occasion to e^uire into die 
distresses of the people. The follow¬ 
ing was die division;— 

Contents. 

Present, 21—Proxies, 10, . 31 

Non-r.ontmts. 

Pi-esent, G1—Proxies, 05, . 120 

I have selected tlieso three ques¬ 
tions, first, heenusG,np to the present 
moment, they furnish tlie only divi¬ 
sions upou wliirii the strength of the 
ministry has been exerted; and, se¬ 
condly, because such nu exposition 
speaks home to die understandiiig 
better than the most forcible anrn- 
iiientH. It is strange that tins extra¬ 
ordinary privih'ge lias never heeii ad¬ 
verted loAvith reference to that which 
oonstitiiti's its extraordinary charac¬ 
ter, its solemn burlesque uiion legis¬ 
lative deliberation. Nor let it he for¬ 
gotten, that the ministerial majorities, 
by wliicii oinpiiry into grievances, 
real or alleged, is so ]M»remptorily 
stifled, and by which measures of 
real or all eged mischief an* so prompt¬ 
ly carried, consist of a iniicli largt*!' 
proportion of these proxies than the" 
minorities. The system is had and 
odious both ways; hut it has at least 
a tendency to work more injuriously 
tills way, pxcejit, indeed, we com¬ 
pound the matd'r, by considering, 
that if there were no proxies, there 
would still he inajorities; though 
even then I should say, “ Assume a 
virtue, if you liavi* it not,” and p ve 
ns die deeeney of apparent delibe¬ 
ration, and of supposed eonviction, 
instead of tho open demonstration of 
an utter disregard of hodi. 


THE JEWS BEUEP BIL1.. 

We are a droll people. Last year, the country, beseecliing the legis- 
the tables of both Houses of Par- lature not to pass tho bill for grant- 
Hament groaned under the weight of ing political power to the Roman 
petitions from all classes the Catholics. The petitions were re- 
people, and from every corner of ceivedwidi all possible respect, read 
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with all possible dcconim, discuss¬ 
ed witli all possiblt> solemnity, and 
tlie bill was ])aBSPd into a law with 
all possible contempt of the potltiuus 
and the petitioners. Tiiis year, nu¬ 
merous petitions are presented to 
both Houses of Pai'liainent, implo¬ 
ring the legislature to grant re¬ 
lief to the Jews from tlte civil and 
political disalplities under which 
they labour; not one petUion, 1 be¬ 
lieve—not one solitary petition—has 
be«'n hrouglit forward in opposition, 
and tin* measure actually before the 
House for giving eH'ect to the prayer 
of these petitions is rejected ! It is 
said, the only sure way of making a 
pig go the way you Avish, is to jmll 
liiin by the tail in im opposite direc¬ 
tion. It would certainly seeiii, that 
to piitition Parliament/or a thing, is 
the iiifallihle mode of not getting it, 
.as it is no less an ittfnllihle mode of 
getting it, velieinently to protest 
against having it. lJp«)n the AAdtole, 
indeed, tin* last and ]treKoiit session 
may ho considered as sitignlarly pio- 
l)itious Avitli regard to ascertaining 
the ex,li t value of that invahiahh* 
right, as Mr O’Connell might say. 
The. Uiike of Wellington (it Avas be¬ 
fore In* AA’as a minister) miee railed 
the petitions of the peojile "a mere 
farce.” Ho Avoiild not, perhaps, call 
them so novv', i’ontent Avith thepovAi*r 
of proving them no better. It ean- 
not be long, I slioiild tbiiik, before 
the people themselves will he of his 
Grace’s opinion; before they' Avill 
disdain, with “ bated breatli,” and 
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in a “ bondmon’s key,” to approacli 
the honourable House with acres of 
parchment and oceans of ink, for tlio 
sake of asserting a pri Allege, the 
whole and exclusive benefit ot Avliicli 
consists in its assertion; like certain 
forms, that are still kept up when the 
purjioses for Avhich they were origi¬ 
nally instituted arc gone to decay, 
making of an ancient ceremony a 
modern iniiminery. Should this time 
come, it will he folIoAved, in the first 
instance, by a slate of sullen apatliy 
or quiescence—the sure precursor of 
a national feeling, tliat the period had 
aiTiA-ed Avhen the people must look 
aftiAr their rulers. 

With resjiect to the Jews, it is a 
question upon the lips of every ra¬ 
tional man—“ Why should Ave play 
the Hcpieamisli hypocrite, and after 
having gulped dowji the camel, make 
such Avry faces at swallowing the 
gnat ?” Vi e have built a bridge broad 
enough to alloAv of the passage of se¬ 
ven or eight million* of fCatholics and 
Ijnitaiians into the citodel of the con¬ 
stitution, and AA’^e refuse to make it a 
fcAv inches Avider to necninmodate 
thirty thousand .Tpavs ! It is like the 
prudery of a prostitute, who limits 
the nttmber of her bedfelioAvs, fixing 
the honndnry of virtue hetAveen ten 
and a round doxen; or rather, like 
that same prostitute, admitting every 
denomination of Christians to her 
enihrju’es, but, in the spirit of niy 
Lord Darlington’s political chastity, 
denying her favours to " Turks, 
JcAA's, and Infidels.”* It is rank af- 
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* The genial luAueuce of a “ Tory Bilnuriietratioa acting upon Whig principles,” 
has had an extraordinary effi*ct upon his T.>ordMhip. He has spoken again! Not 
only, tlicrcforr, has lie spoken tAvIce in ai'A'cntecn years upon questions of importance, 
hut tAviee in one session. Hu speaks so inucli to the purpose, that 1 hope, now he haa 
begun, he will go on. “ i^lthongh a friend to liberty ia geiier.-U, and to J’ai'liamentary 
reform, T shall oppose this motion, as I eoiisider it uncalled for.” And mark at 
Avli.it personal hiixard he opposes it. “ I shall do so notwitlistandiiig a warning 1 re¬ 
ceived from a friend the other day, Avhoin I met in the street, and who asked me, if 
I voted against this uieasiire, how I could PA'er hope to borrow money among the 
•lews f But I replied, tliat the Jew would be just as ready to lend me money aa 
before, since it was for liis own sake, and not for that of the boiTower, that he 
afforded the accommodation ; and I quoted the passage in tile Merchant of Yeiiice, in 
Avliieli, Avhen Shylock says, 

* Fair sir, you spat on me on Wednesday last j 
Yon spum’d me such a day j another time 
You called me dog,’ 

and so on, Antonio replies— 

’ I am as like to call thee so again, 

To spit on thee again, to spurn thee too. 

If tliou wilt lend this money, lend it not 

As to thy friends, (for when did friendship take 
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fectation. Mr Hiiskissoii Haicl very 
truly this eveuiuir,* that tlie « argu¬ 
ments lie had 'Jieard against the 
emancipation of the Jews were pre¬ 
cisely the same, nmtatis mutandis, 
which he had been in the habit of 
hearing urged, for the last thirty 
years, against the emancipation of 
the CatlioHcsand Sir Robert Peel, 
as if it were his ambition to give pe¬ 
culiar point and emphasis to this de- 
fdaration, rose immediately after the 
right honourable member for Liver¬ 
pool, and spoke a sjicech—aye, just 
tlie sort of speech he was wont to 
utter in his better days, when he was 
the champion of Protestantism. 1 
declare, before God, I should be sore¬ 
ly put to it, to make niy election, 
were I asked which I would prefer 
to endure—die cousciousueNS of 
enormous mmstasy, or the intoler¬ 
able martyrdom of having to delir er 
tlie sentiments Sir Robert this night 
delivered, to the same 1101180 “ of 
Commons, and ie tiie very presence 
of the same men, who, not twelve 
montlis since, had heard and seen 
me declare my apostasy. The riglit 
honourable Secretary is either (lead 
to all feeling, or every word lie ut¬ 
tered was wormwood on his tongue, 
and anguish in his heart. 

How innocently, how ingenuously, 
forsooth, he “ regrets” the princijiio 
now assumed, that because', in tlie 
session of Pai-lianient Ix'foi'e hist, 
“ we were called ui>on to give our 
support to a measure for tlie relief 
of «ie Protestant Dissenters, and 
last session we passed a bill for tlie 
relief of his Majesty’s Roman Catho¬ 
lic subjects,” therefore, “ we arc 
bound in consistency to follow up 
Aese measures by adopting the pre¬ 
sent I” ** I hear this with regret, and 
I hear it for tlie first time.” V<‘ry 
likely, Sir Robert ; but not fur tiie 
last time; of that you may rest as¬ 
sured. “ In the discussions reH]>cct- 
ing either the Catholics or tlie Pro¬ 
testant Dissenters, notliing of th^ort 
was ever intimated.” No ^ey 


were then trying to get in tlie small 
end of tlie wedge. “ It was never 
stated to us, that because we admit¬ 
ted our fellow Christians to a parti¬ 
cipation of power, that therefore, as 
an unavoidable and necessary ron- 
sequeuce, we were bound to admit 
to all the privileges of the Constitu¬ 
tion, men who reject Christianity al- 
togcllier.” Did it recpiire to be sta¬ 
ted V Was.pot tlie “ unavoidable and 
necessary <’onHC(iueiice,” at which 
you are now so terrified, plainly 
written upon the face of your ou'ii 
apostate measure? Or if it were not, 
was it for tliose who were seeking 
to suiivert the Coiistitutiun by your 
aid, to apprise you of ail tiie mischief 
tlial would ensue ? A well-armed 
traveller, avIio delivers his pistols to 
a highwayman, might ns reasonably 
complain that he was afterwards rob- 
be<l by liiiii, as you to alVect to de- 
jirecnte tin* “ uiunoidable and neces¬ 
sary coiisei|m‘nce” of (lelii<*rlng up 
the Coiistitiitioii to C'atiiolics and 
Dissenters. Your distiiictioii iie- 
tween flliristbiii Papists, Unitarinii 
riiristiaiis, and riicbristian Jen’s, is 
a poor and puling one; I'vei’y way 
uiiwortliy a niati wlio aspires to the 
character of a statesman; and if yon 
be sincere in your surprise at wlial 
lias followed, you only prove your- 
s«*]f to liavi* been grossly ignorant of 
cousequeiices wbicJi tlie loivest clerk 
in your own oHice could have laid 
before you. Y'ou cannot claim our 
confidence in your sincerity there¬ 
fore, without awakening our con¬ 
tempt fur your imbecility. 

\Vlint a fascinating tiir of novelty 
tliere is in the following discovery 
and argument! “ In th<? speeches of 
Burke, uinl in bis recorded xentiinents 
as cniitaiiK'd in bis writings, we learn 
that lie rested bis strongest reasons 
upon the Christianity of the Roman 
(Catholics; so of Mr Gratbm, of Mr 
(’aiiuiiig, and of all tlie gi'eat and 
eminent advocates of that cause. 
Even iny right honourable friend on 
my left, (Sir George Murray,) iu press- 


A breed of barren metal of bis friend ?) 

Bnt lend it rather to thine enemy; 

Who, if he break, thou mayst with betlir face 
Exact the penal ty.’ 

“ In ooncliMion, I will never consent that Turk, Jew, or Tnfidel >h(nild be made a 
member of tills lIouHe.” It U nvt every man who could give ^u^•b exreJIenl leasoi a 
for his conduct. 

* £'e« Debate, May 17. 
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ing tlK'ir clainiH upon the attention of 
tlni iloiibc la^t KOiSHioii, observed, 
tl»at wlieii serving with tlie Protest¬ 
ants in file ai’iny, they entered to- 
g<‘tlier the same brcaeli, they fought 
together on the same field, reposed 
togetlier in the same grave, and nwt- 
(■cf tJieii’ ]io])eH of future liappiness 
upon tliu ineritH of a eomiuon Re¬ 
deemer : those appefds were forcibly 
made, and surt’essfiilly ina«hi; for 
it was not to lx* deni(‘d that Protest¬ 
ants and Cutholies admitted the same 
great doctrines of dliristinnity.” 
TJiPology and Mentiinent—twaddle 
and rant! 'I'Jiese would be pretty 
senlfiiices. Sir Robert, from the lijis 
of your brotber-iii-huv, Mr (Jeorge 
Dawson, after dinner at a tiivcrn, or 
from tins jsen of a very y<ning lady, 
ill the shape of an “ hilegy upon the 
brave irn*n who fell at the Rattle of 
Waterloo;” but as an argument in 
the Senate, to vindieate the ^visdoin 
of a great national measure, they are 
coTiteinjitible. For to svhat do they 
amount r That a (vatliolie, inning ta¬ 
ken the King's bounty and enlisted, 
when on tin* field of battle iigbts as 
well as bis brother Protestant, know¬ 
ing that if he does not, he may in* 
tried, perehaiiee, hy a eourt-iiinrticd 
for eowardiee, or, that if lie runs 
away, lie will bi* shot as a deserl(*r: 
that when a Catholic is killed in bat¬ 
tle, he is buried in the same Jiole, 
with fifty or a hundred other (’atho- 
lies or j’rotestants, as it may happen ; 
and that if a Cntlioiie has time to 
think about it before a camion ball 
carries bis bead ofl', In* tbitiks of the 
same Mediator as a Protestant. Rut 
it is ill this last particular only that 
your ]>arallcl is peribet ; for as to 
euteriiig tlie same bveacli, lighting on 
tliO/ same, field, and reposing in the 
same grave, I appreln'iid deists and 
atlieists, of wliich I dare be sworn 
tliere, is a tolerable sprinkling in 
every army, fare just as well; there¬ 
fore, BO far as i/iene merits constitute 
a claim to the relief >vhii‘li the Ro- 
inim Catholic has roireived, they 
who are not Christians tire entitled, 
upon your own shewing, to similar 
privileges. 1 urn ashamed to linve 
bestowi't! HO many u'ords on so 
flimsy and puerile a piece of decla¬ 
mation. 

“ Rut if this bill pass,” you go on 
to say, “ though it may a]>parentlv 
Umittjdi ty % ilvivs, ppti tUvugh 


confining our view solely to this bill 
it does not go beyond that class; yet 
ive Hhal], if this be agreed to, have to 
pass other bills most objectionable 
in my views of the Constitutiori." 
Your views of the Constitution, Sir 
Robert, what arc they? and what 
are they wmrth ? What is the Con¬ 
stitution itself since your views veer¬ 
ed round from north to south? Again, 
“ W'Jiat is tlie case made out respect¬ 
ing the Jews ? It would seem—1 take 
iny infoniiation from a hook, which 
1 understand is written by a very re¬ 
spectable .Tew, and is considered a 
w'ork of autlir,rity—that tliere are re¬ 
sident in the lliiited Kingdom about 
■37,00(1 Jew's, natural born subjects 
of bis Majesty, of wliurn 20,000 are 
resident in Tiondoii, and 70(H) in the 
other parts of the kingdom ; and 
for these seven-and-twi’nty or tliirty 
thousand iuduuluals, 1 am invited to 
depart from the principle ivhich has 
been acted on from the earliest period 
of the Constitution” 1 can easily 
iniagiiK* how sboekitig, bow distress¬ 
ing,' it must be to your feelings, to be 
iinited to depart fruin any priuciide 
of the Conslilution. You have shewn 
such a I'cvcronee IVir the Constitu¬ 
tion—suclian attaeliment to the ('on- 
stitution—such a love for the (-ou- 
slitiition. Your passionate devotion 
to the ('onslitiitioii is so notorious, 
that 1, for one, would not be the man 
bold enough to “ inviu*” you to offer 
any A iolcnceor disloyalty to the Con¬ 
stitution. I only wonder bow bis 
Crace of AVellington escaped killing 
last 3 'ear, when, instead of “ inviting,” 
Jie ordered you, to “ break in upon 
tlie C'unstitution.” But enough of 
this. It is sickening to hear these 
l>hrases from your lips; though, to do 
you justice, you have adroitly shift¬ 
ed your eoustitutional ground, and 
now talk only of the " earliest ix^riods 
of the tuustitutioii”—“ the earliest 
fouudarions of the monarchy”—"the 
beginning of civil government among 
US,” and so forth. Even you have 
not tS»e effrontery to play the queasy 
miuister, and keck at being “ invited 
to depiu't from the principles” of 
the Constitution m established by the 
glorious revolution of 1C88.—One 
word more on this part of your speecli. 
" For these seven-and-twenty or 
thirty thousand individuals, 1 am in¬ 
vited to depart from the principle,” 
Tbo flMid bu be* 
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half of tlie .Tews, is eitiier foiiiKled 
upon justice, or it is not. If it be 
just, thirty, or thirty thousand, or 
thirty niiliions, can neither tveaken 
nor strenf^tiicii it. But tiiis aiguiueiit 
supplies tlie solution of your apos¬ 
tasy. lla«l there been only thirty 
thousand ('atholics, you would not 
have discot eved the justice of admit- 
tins;' them to j>ower j but beiiiff six 
millions, their ri^lit l)ec-ainc as pal¬ 
pable as their magnitude,—in otli(>r 
words, intimidation looked big, and 
principle dwindled iiit<» a du'arf. 

“ What I contend is, that if the 
principle be adopted, (tlie ])rineiple 
of admitting into Parliament p«T8ons 
not professing (Uiristianity,) it will 

{ dace, infidels on the same footing as 
^rotestants ; and if this principle be 
recognised, the House must be pn*- 
pared for its rcvolthif/ the feelings of 
the country." Granted. It would re¬ 
volt the feelings of the country to 
see atiieists and infidels, avowedly 
such, sitting in a ("hristiaii legisla¬ 
ture, and making laws for a (.’hristiaii 
people. But is it on this ground 
alone tliat you, Sir Robert, arc so 
repugnant to “ depart from the esta¬ 
blished usages of the constitution r” 
Have you no higher and better feel¬ 
ing on the subject y Are you only 
anxious to spare the feelings of the 
people, and to save them from beinjr 
revolted ? I will tell you why 1 aslv 
these. questions. Because 1 like con¬ 
sistency, even in bad men. A steady 
determined villain is of the two a 
more manly character, than the shift¬ 
ing, equivocating, ducking, half-and- 
hmf knave, wiio has all the moral 
laxity of a rogue in his composition, 
without the bold energy w'hicli con¬ 
stitutes a hero, even in a had cause. 
Do not imagine I am capaide of ap¬ 
plying this comparison to you. I 
would do so, if 1 diought it ajvplica- 
ble in itself; but I will not wetaken 
my own cause, by casting unmerited 
contunudy upon our opponent. All 
I mean to convey is Utis, that the 
sensitive regard you mw miaiifest 
for the feelings of the people, was 
dormant or extinguished last year, 
when you (arri(‘dauieasure by which, 
not the feelbig only of the country, 
but the confidence, the allegiance al¬ 
most, (as some hereafter may prove 
perhaps,) were revolted. 

I come to your last, and, from the 
solemnity of your manner in deliver* 


iiig it, I should judge your strongest, 
argument, in your own estimation. 
“ if,” say you, “ this bill wore pass¬ 
ed, other bills must come(aye 
as certainly as this bill lias come in 
consequence of your Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation bill Laving passed;) “and 
is it wise, year afti‘r year, to disturh 
tlie coimtry by the introduction of 
these sojiarab* bills, instead of a ge¬ 
neral admission to ])6wer V” It is not 
wise; no wiser than was the fatal 
measure of last session; but tlie evil 
you would now, too late, avert, is the 
legitimate offspring of that com- 
liouiid of treaciiery and Adly. Your 
]>iteuus lamentations are vain, llic 
integrity of the constitution is de¬ 
stroyed; its jicrfect beauty is defa¬ 
ced ; they who conjured you to de¬ 
sist from the sacrilege would have 
stood by you, a firm and faithful 
baud, and given you ^ ictory in every 
struggle: you deserted them for pur¬ 
poses <if your own, and tliey noAV 
staiiil aloof from you, in your fright¬ 
ened extHMiiity. It is even possihle 
(for revenge, as one of our old di¬ 
vines has said, is the most delieious 
morsel Avith Avhich tlie devil can 
tempt the soul of a sinner) that they 
may exult over your enihaiTassment 
and nlariii, thougli tlu‘y se<‘ them 
caused by an extension of those very 
ealaniities they so bitterly deplon*. 

“ 'I'here is no one ground,” you 
add, “ on which tlie Jews are sought 
to he ndieved, that does not ap]>ly 
with e(|ual, nay greater force, to the 
Quakers. I know no tenet of the 
Quakers which iiicapaeitates them.” 
Certainly not. And Mr Brougham, 
in the early part of the evening, an¬ 
swered this argument by anticipa¬ 
tion. Mr H. (Jalvert, in a sort of 
preliminary discussion which took 
place upon a petition presented by 
the honourable and lea.iicd gentle¬ 
man in favour of tlic proposed relief 
to the Jews, said, “ I object to the 
measure, because it is partial and not 
general. The Society of Friends, 
commonly ralhid Quakers, will still 
be excludfid; and that appeal's to me 
tobethe lieiglit of injustice. It maybe 
said that they do liot petition; and 
that tliey are au unambitious people ; 
but though tills is true, it is no rea¬ 
son why parliament should not do 
them justice.” Precisely so, replied 
Mr Brougham with admirable tact; 
** 1 entirely agree that it would be 
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unjust to make a distinction between 
the .lews and the Quakers; but it is 
not by excluding the Jews, but by 
admitting tlie Quakers, tiiat justice is 
to be done; and 1 marvel tiiat the 
Iionourable member for Hertford¬ 
shire should be for taking un tJio 
(luestiou at tlie wrong end. If tlie 
Iionourable gentleman vote against 
the Jews now, on the same principle 
he ouglit to hate voted twice over 
against tlie Dissentera and the Ho¬ 
man Catholics.” You were in the 
House, Sir Robert, when these few 
pitliy sentences were uttered, and 
yet you adopted, as your own, the 
sjieciouH argiuncnt they annihilated. 
Altogether this miisthave been anight 
of sore humiliation to you. It is im¬ 


possible but that you felt your situa¬ 
tion; and surely there were moments 
when, if you could have forgotten 
what you are, you might have fancied 
you were defending tlie Protestant 
Constitution of England as in days 
of yore; but one thought of those 
days was sufficient to make your 
tongue cleave to your mouth, and 
parch it like a dried potsherd. I 
pitied you,however, while Brougham 
was rending into shreds and ribbons 
your notable argument derived from 
the importance of adhering to the 
“ ancient practice of the (‘onstltu- 
tion,” which admitted none but pro¬ 
fessing Christians into the legislature. 
His task was easy, I confess; for his 
strengtii lay in gour weakness. 


MESSRS NORTH, nOllERTr, AND O CONNELL. 

lirabu. Hu! ha! to see tlie world! We swaggoroi’s 
That livR hy uatli!! and big-inoiilii'd menaces, 

Are now reputed for the ta]le^t men. * * * ^ 

When next 1 find him liere, I’ll hang him uj), 

I.ike a dried sausage, iii the cliinmey’s top, 

'i'hut 8tock-fish, that poor John, tiiat gut of men ! 

A Pleasant Conceited Comedg, 1602. 

Parker, Tell me, and do not stammer; 

When wert thou cudgell'd hist ? What woman heat thee ? 

The Pall. By Ciiai'man and SniaLET, 1630. 


It was well remarketl hy Camiing, 
ill one of his speeches against piwlia- 
mentary reform, and in reference to 
some of the vulgar deiiingogueN of 
the day, (('ohbett, Hunt, &c.) who 
looked to imivi>rsal suHrage as the 
only passport they could ever Iiopc 
to obtain into the House of Com- 
TiioiiH, tiiat if they did find their way 
there, or if any other mob-orator, or 
brawling politician, the oracle of 
clubs and hustinp, found his way 
there, one and all, they would soon 
reach tlieir true level, aud siirink to 
their proper dimensions. Tlie jus¬ 
tice of tliis o])iniou lias been fre¬ 
quently verified. Burdett iiimselfis 
u greater man at the Crown and An¬ 
chor, than on the ()}>posUionbenches; 
llobhousc tells far more in Covent 
Garden, during an election, than be 
does in St Steplion’s Cliapal; and as 
to Waithman, poor liody, be is the 
very ('liatham of the Common Coun¬ 
cil, and the leriest unheeded chat¬ 
terer of the House of Commons. 

I doubt, however, if the contrast, 


in any of these, is so atriking, so 
signal, and so complete, as it is in 
the person of the “ great agitator,” 
the redoubted Daniel O’ Connell, libe¬ 
rator of Ireland, and Catliolie luem- 
bev for the county of Clare. And 
the reason of the difference is ob’ 
vious, partaking partly of national, 
pai'tly of personal considerations. It 
would be ridiculous to compare 
O’Connell with eitlier Grattan or 
Flood, both of whom sunk, in tlio 
English House of Commons, fur be¬ 
low the standard at which tliey stood 
ill the Irish one. The fact is, Irish 
oratory requires Irish auditors, Irish 
feelings, and Irish subjects, to pro¬ 
duce Its full elleet. It is completely 
a home commodity, and fetclies a 
good price in tlie home market; but 
being imuiufactured specially and 
exclusively for that market, the mo¬ 
ment it is exported, it deteriorates 
in value. Witn regard to O’Connell, 
however, while I admit that some 
portion of the comparative insigni- 
ncouce into whidi he has fallen, 



may be ascribed to llio Hiune causes 
which diinined tiie lustre of such 
men as Grattan and Flood under 
similar circumstancus of transplanta- 
taon, I am aware that by tar the 
jfreater portion belongs to his own 
personal iusiifticieiicy. Those rodo¬ 
montades—that su])erlativu fustian 
—that brainless bonibiist aud crazy 
eloquence, at which Eitgl^^i^uien only 
laugh as they r(‘ad it, Englishmen 
would cry out upon with coiiteiiqit 
and disgust, if it w'ere attempted to 
make tiicm listen to it. O’ronnell 
has sense enough to know’ this, there¬ 
fore he has uot attempted it; aud 
being nothing if he is not bom- 
hastical, having nothing in iiiia but 
fustian, rodomontade, and crazy 
eloquence, he has cunsequeutly be¬ 
come nothing in Parliament. The 
success of his plans for obtaining 
Catholic Emanci|>ation, has proved 
a complete act of i)oUtical suicide. 
In Dublin, he had a voice more po¬ 
tential tltau the Duke’s; in liundon, 
he is reduced co low (can he fall 
lower ?) as to be taken under the 
protection of Josepli llumo, wliile 
he lay whining, like any lady’s lap- 
dog, beneath the chastisement of 
Messrs North and Doherty. In vain 
he first tried to escape silently from 
hishlustf^ringaccusationsand pledges 
made in Ireland, touc,hing the lior- 
risokaue trials, and the Duncrnile 
conspiracy. In vain he next sought 
to play the magnanimous hero, by 
generously offering to bury all past 
transactions in oblivion. “ 1 came 
into this House,” quoth he, “ with 
no desire to recall them,” (Igive him 
full credit for speaking the ti’utli 
licre,) “ biitinstead of having received 
any reciprocal feeling, I have been 
taunted and misrepresented both for 
my ivords and actions.”* 

“ Yes,” replied llic Solicitor-Ge¬ 
neral for Ireland, (Mr Doherty,) “ I 
have at length i-iven you by my 
taunts, again and a^aiu reueated, 
to take something like a cfecided 
course. I have, compelled you, for 
the first time, to take courage in this 
House.” f Biittiie euviahlc position 
in which die lioiiourahle member for 
Clare had placed himself, cannot be 
thoroughly appreciated, nor justice 


[.luly, 

thoroughly done to Mr Doherty, 
without quoting! a few passages from 
other parts of his speech on tlie uigltt 
referred to. 

“ The honourable and learned gen¬ 
tleman,” said he, told us, that on 
no one evening—on no one moment, 
would he be absent from Ids place 
or from this House. But, sir, there 
w'as a very important evening on 
whieii he was not (Mly not in his 
]ilaee, but not in this House; and tills, 
sir, was the evening on which the iio- 
iioiirable member fur Mallow gave no¬ 
tice that he would move for eertaiii 
]iapers respecting those persons who 
wei'e tried for the Doiieraile conspi¬ 
racy. Now, sir, to all who have lived 
ill Ireland, to all w'ho have observed 
whnt has taken place there fur many 
months past, it must hai'(‘ been a 
matter of notoriety, that this was a 
ipicstioii to which the honourable 
and learned gentleman stood pledg¬ 
ed ; aud it was an occasion on which 
I fully and anxiously expected to meet 
the learned geutlemaii face to fai'e, 
—bei^use he had made the strong¬ 
est allegations against luy pcrsoiinl 
chanu'h^r, and (highly as 1 do, and, 1 
trust, ever shall, regard iny personal 
character) because he bad done that 
which aflccts me still more nearly— 
he had brought a charge against the 
])urc administration ol justice in Ire¬ 
land. I LooKim for him, but he was 
nut to he found !”—*' I am not, sir, 
in the habit of entertaining suspi¬ 
cious rcspi'ctiiig the conduct of ho- 
iioumble members of this House; but 
when I clearly olwerve a man medi¬ 
tating a retreat, and if he at the same 
time happen to be a lawyer, apply¬ 
ing to his object nil the cuiming and 
dexterity supposed peculiar to Ids 
profession, 1 anxiously watch every 
stone he lays down to consti'uct the 
bridge on wliich lie intends to run 
awc^y ”—" The learned gentleman 
lias declared he has two distinct 
charges to make against me. First, 
that 1 have wielded the powers of 
my office for the protection of tlic 
guilty. Tlie next and deeper charge 
is, that 1, in concert witii others, as 
honourable and iiigli-niindcd gentle¬ 
men as ever belonged to tlie legal 
profession, ^r/«cd « league to pro- 
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ducR the roiiviction of innocent men, 
while evrin the conspirators were in 
possession of documents to prove the 
payin!^ of tlie witnesses we had to 
bring forward on tlie part of the 
crown. These are the charges ; and 
1 ailrnit tlie facts on which the ho¬ 
nourable and learned giuitlemaii 
founds bis allegations. 1 will not 
trouble him about documents; and 
more, 1 would NUfTer liiin, unanswer¬ 
ed and unheeded, to make any asser¬ 
tions respecting me he pleases, if my 
own character alone, were implica¬ 
ted. 1 would not trouble the House 
with any defence; for there is some¬ 
thing here that tells me then' is not 
a second gentleman present wlio 
would believe it possible that T could 
b<* guilty of the coiiducl attriliuted 
to me by the honourable and learned 
gentleinan.—(Loud and long-coiiti- 
nueil cheering.)—He has uns]iariug- 
ly brought cbai-ges against me in ta- 
^erns—in the stnsets—before the 
rabble—(I joudcheers)—before those 
amongst whom I go, not as a \ olnn- 
teer, but as the delegate ot the. Lord 
Lieutenant, with iniportant and sa¬ 
cred duties to pertonn, which, I 
trust, 1 do perform, faithfully, fear- 
h'ssly, and, notwithstanding the as¬ 
sertion of the leanied gentleman, 
loereifully.—(Contiiiiicd cheers.)—1 
trust, that whenever the learned gen¬ 
tleman shall ^nri cmiraije to bring 
forward his motion, I shall be able to 
prove the utter falsebood of bis daily 
and ordinary slanders.’* 

How Mr O’donncll ma<le good bis 
allegations against tbe Solicitor-Ge¬ 
neral—hotv be redeemed bis tavern- 
made pledges, when face to face with 
the man he so grossly accused in his 
absence—liow the whole uHair dwin¬ 
dled duAvii into a tame and spiritless 
attack upon the constabulai'y force, 
and upon the system under which 
tlle alleged misconducthad been com- 
iiiitted—bow, in fact, tbe swaggering 
denunciations which rolled from his 
lips in Ireland, '* like a rattling peal 
ot thunder,” died upon bis tongue in 
England like a lover’s wliisper, a 
Hott murmuring complaint, mt'ek and 
gentle as the voice «if cooing doves 
—are abundantly known to all who 
have heard, ana to all who have 
read, the debate of the I'ulluwiiig 
evening (May 12.) But hc'forc I no¬ 
tice tliat debate, let me advert to 
OBopart of Mr O’CvBBeirs reply 


evening, in answer to the manly and 
indigmmt scorn of the individual he 
had assailed. I will not be de- 
barresd from doing my duty fearless¬ 
ly by tuiy man, however he may be 
supported. In saying ‘ fearlessly,’ I 
allude not to that species of courage 
which is recognised in a court of ho¬ 
nour, and of wiiicli 1 know nothing. 
I'licre is blood upon tins hand—I re¬ 
gret it deeply—and he knows it. He 
knows tliat I have a vow in Heaven, 
else he would not liave ventured to 
address uie in such language, or to 
presume that his iiisulenee should 
go iinpuiiislicd. lie knows it—and 
there is not one man in the circle of 
our acquaintance but knows it also; 
and knows, at the same time, that, but 
for that vow, he dared not address 
me as be has done.” 

This mixture of balderdash and 
swagger was received by the llouse 
with ridicule and disgust; and it de.- 
served to be so received, for it was, 
ill elTect, imputing rank (mwardicc to 
Mr Doherty, by asserting that he bad 
assumed a tune towards him, Mr 
O’Council, which lie would not have 
dared to do, except that he knew Mr 
O’Cuiiiiell does not tight; a tone 
wliich, of course, he would not as¬ 
sume towards any other member of 
the House who does figlit. Now, I 
am far from wishing to question the 
personal courage ot the hon. member 
for C’lare; I will not cast the shadow 
of a doubt upon the sincerity of liis 
regret, that bis liands are stained 
with the blood of a fellow-creature; 
every man must recall with horror 
sucli a calamity, even under the most 
nggi'avated oircumstauces in which 
satisfaction is sought or givc'ii for an 
injury, and iiifinitely more so, where 
some frivolous altercation may have 
led to the catastrophe. 1 do nut 
condemn his Heaven-registered vow 
never again to engage in the strife of 
blood. All these tilings are matters 
of personal feeling and supposed mo¬ 
ral duty, wliich concern Mr O’Con¬ 
nell himself, and no one else. But 
this 1 must be allowed to say, that a 
man who, by a voluntary act of his 
own, puts himself out of the condi¬ 
tion of .responsibility for his words 
and actions, other tliuu by an appeal 
such ns he knows will no^ and some¬ 
times cannot, be made—(I allude to 
an appeal before a l^al tribunal)— 
who mtroRoh^a biniaclf belupu a 
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*' vow in Heaven,” while he proclaims 
on eai-tb tliat he abjures a practice 
which all other men, inoviiig in a cer¬ 
tain sphere of society, recognise—I 
do say, that a ]>erHon so circumstan¬ 
ced, and by his own free choice, not 
by any necessity which he deplores 
he cannot overrule, would, were all 
his feelings of the right kind, abstain, 
with singular delicacy and caution, 
from word or deed which involved 
consequences he knew he W'as nut 
prepared to meet. He would do this, 
no less from a geuei'al sense of pro¬ 
priety and of justice towards iudivix 
duals, than ti-oin a natural repug¬ 
nance to incur the Mis]>iciou that he 
w'as jilaying the secure game of a 
privileged hully. In ordinary life, a 
man who wears a rancorous heart, 
and carries a foul tongue, with a cra¬ 
ven spirit, is apt to be upon familiar 
terms with canes, horsewhips, and 
neat's leather. Mr O’Connell stands 
absolved from the last, nut altogidher 
so as to the other two; but his “ vow 
in Heaven” shbts out from redress 
those he wrongs or insults, as effec¬ 
tually as a white feather would; and, 
therefore—but, as Hamlet says, “give 
everjfmaxk his deserts, and who among 
us sliall escape whipping’:'”—much 
less—Order! order! Clhair! chair! 

The honourable member for Clare 
is not a fool; conse<|uently, he may 
derive a useful lesson from the m(^> 
morable castigation of Mr Dobrrty 
and Mr North; for it is only " your 
dull ass that will not mend his pace 
with beating.” But poor Mr Hume! 

1 never saw tlie worthy calculator so 
irate. He “ fretted like gummed vel¬ 
vet;” and I was really apprehensive, 
when he first rose, that he intended 
to strip and challenge both the Soli- 
citor-Gmieral and his learned friend 
to a bout at fisticuffs, upon the school¬ 
boy principle of one doivn, and the 
otlier come on. No turkey-cock, dis¬ 
puting the gate of a farm-yard, ever 
looked BO red in the gills. And then, 
like Audrey, who thanked “ the gods 
she wiui not poetical,” he thanked 
God he “ was not a learned gentle¬ 
man thinking, I suppose, with Mr 
Dogberry, “ to be well.favoured is 
the gitt of fortune, but that to read 
and write comes by nature.”—“ I am 
surprised,” said Mr Hume, “ that the 
pompous and ahnust insolent speech>. 
of the honourable member who b iff '? 
just Bitten down (MrNorth) should 


have been received with cheers by 
the ministers. The honourable and 
leai'ned member lias applied strong 
epidkets to the bonouralde member 
for Clare. What matters it whether 
the honourable member is a big lion, 
a puny dog, or any other four-foot¬ 
ed a(Immense laughter.)— 
I hope the honourable member for 
Clare will not shape his conduct by 
the advice of the^^honourahle and 
learned member, although he swells 
like the hull and the frog, bursting 
with selt-importance.—(The roars or 
laughter might have been heard at 
C'lian tig Cross.)—W’ hat a man to read 
a lecture! It was like the mewdng 
of a kitten. The honourable mem¬ 
ber fur Clare has not lost bis teeth; 
lie can 1>iU‘ still; and when tlie time 
comes, 1 will lialloo him on,” and so 
forth, down to his concluding boast, 
that his “ honourable and learned 
friend had no occasion to be afraid 
of those two lionourablc and learned 
gentlemen ; no, nor of ten like them.’* 
But the most edifying part of the 
honourable member’s si>cecli was that 
wherein he eamc to Mr tl’Ccnnell’s 
assistance, to help him out of the 
dilemma of holding a different lan¬ 
guage on different sides of die chan¬ 
nel." Mr Doherty, iu reference to 
this, ]ia<l said, “ I did expect (in con¬ 
formity with die custom recognised 
among gentlemeny that what a man 
says in one place, he is ready to say 
iu anodicr) that the lionourable gen- 
dematk would have taken the iirat 
Xkpportunity'iu this House, either of 
denying tliose words and disciaimiug 
them, or of rejieating in this House 
Ikis objections to the scocxurel ari- 
sTofRAfY, the authors of the siil)- 
letting act, and boldly call upon the 
people to stand forwai'd in their own 
defeuckk.” Mr Hume justified the 
conduct of Mr O’Connell by a feli¬ 
citous illustration borrowed from 
himself. “ Is it to be supposed,” 
said he, ** that because I am a mem¬ 
ber of Parliament, and choose to go 
to the Crowii and Anchor tavern, and 
make observations there upon the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or it 
may be upon liis Majesty’s Attorney- 
General—is it to be supposed, I say, 
that I am compelled to repeat the 
same observations here ? 1 say, diat 
if I make use of observations out of 
doors, let them call me to account 
for them,” (Mr Hume has no vow in 
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heaven.) “ I admit that I say many of tiie Attorney-General!” It is im- 
thingH in tliia House which I should possible for me to say what differ- 
Im afraid to say out of this House, cnco being in Newgate might make 
knowing that there is such a thing in in the foolish appearance of the ho- 
existencR as an Attorney-General, nourable member; but I should not 
and that it is possible for him to find think it could be much—certainly 
idiant jiiri<‘s. 1 may be taunted with not so much as he himself seems to 
cowardice, as 1 have bc(>u already, imagine. I should like to hear Mr 
for this declaration. Hut my doc- O’Conneirs opinion upon this poin^ 
trine is, that in tliese. cases discretion and whether he feels himself forti- 
is the bett(>r pnii^)f valour; and then, lied in his own practice by the know¬ 
how foolish slioiiid I look, if 1 were ledge he now has of the doctrines of 
t-o find myself laid by the heels in the honomrable lueniber for Mon- 
Newgate, owing to the iuterpositiou trose. 

FATICICINO 1>KUAT£:S, 

VVe have had the usual annual minutes to half an hour. If tliese 
complaints during the last inoiitii, of four Inuidred talkers could be in- 
the great arrears of public business, duciid to become listeners, and to 
and of the extreme difficulty—not to cimtent themselves merely with ho- 
sayimpossil>ility—of getting througli nestly voting; and if the dozen good 
all that ought to he got tliroinrh. Mr speakers would resolve to say no- 
Hume couiplains* that he was some- thing more than was absolutely ne- 
tinifis kept oat of l)(*d twmity-ojic cessary upon a subject, public busi- 
iioiirs .'ll a stretch; and tiierid'ore, he ness would be got through easily 
proposeil Varliniiient should meet in enough; members wotild get to their 
Nov(>inb<>r, that they miglit have the be<ls in good time, to die infinite 
full benefit of the long nigiits. Mr coinfoil of tlieir wives and families, 
Huskissonsuggested tliatlionourable and tiie saving of their ownheaitli; 
iiKunbers should not make speex'lies and fi\e months out of the seven 
u]Mm in'eseiitiug petitions, but re- would be abundantly suffieient for 
serve tlieii- elo(|uence for tlie discus- all jnirposes of public good. How 
sionofthe several measures to whicli iimcli uunecessary talking there is 
they resjiectively referred. Sir ilo- may be guessed at by the following 
bertPeeladinitU'dtheiiicrensiiigdiffi- calculation. It has been computed, 
cully of getting tlirough the )>ublic and pretty accurately, from the full 
business, and tliouglit, if the House notes of a short-hand writer, that a 
sat the whole year round, they would man speaking, not rapidly, but fluent- 
still b(! short of time, unless they de- ly, speaks from five to six columns 
,’oted more hours tlian merely from of a newspajier in an hour. When, 
seieii to twelve eacli evening to the therefore, the House sits from four 
disjmtcii of public business. Now, o’clock in the sdtemoou till tliree 
it is (|uite certain, that not otily .Sir tlie next morning, or eleven hours, 
llobert himself tuid his right lio- it speaks above sixty columns, or 
nourable fi'iend, but Mr Hume, and iiiore than five whole newspapers of 
every member then presonk knew twenty columns each! Only imar 
the evil lay in the scarcity of sii.ent giiie Mr Hume, for example, speak- 
AiuntnEKs. Tliere are not more than ing three hours, or talking a Mor- 
twelve good speakers in the whole niiig-Clironicle-ful in one speech! 
Uuiise of Commons, and not one ora- The pajiers, however, rarely give 
tor in the whole twelve. 1 will not more than twelve columns to the 
name the twelve, for it would be in- delmte, or one-fifth «f what is said; 
vidious; BO every man is at liliei-ty to and 1 put it to any one who has read 
put iiimself down upon the list. But twelve columns of a debate, whether 
though there are only twelve good he could not have spu*ed onedialf 
speakers, there are four hundred that quantity even, and been tlie 
tmkers—four buudred members who, wiser with the other half? No, no, 
one night w'ith another, let off a it is in the immoderate prating, Hie 
speech, varying in duration from five eternal talking of small thinkers, and 
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not the meeting of PfarJinnient in Fe¬ 
bruary instead of November, that 
makes the session too sliort for the 
business that Jias to b<‘ done, and of 
necessity occasions either its total 
omission, or what is worse fur the 
country, its crude, liurried, and in¬ 
digested jierfuriuauce. Tlic jiareut 
of this evil, ns I formerly mentioned, 
is the practice of reporting the de¬ 
bates. 1 have myself ncai’d members 
congratulating themselves tliat the 
f'lironicle, or Times, or Morning 
Post, had 'given them one, two, or 
tliree columns, as the rase might t>e, 
with as keen a satisfaction as if tliey 
were paid so uiuc;h a-liue for their 
speeches, I reiuember a conversa¬ 
tion 1 once had tvith the late Brins¬ 
ley Sheridan upon this subjet't. 
“ Sir,” said he, “ Pll give you an in¬ 
stance of the influence which report¬ 
ing our debates has upon the lengUi 


of tliem. In the early part of the 
Regency, a notice of motion was 
given,” (I tliiukhe said by Mr Stuart 
Wortley,) " respecting the then Prin¬ 
cess of SVales. The evening came. 
The House was crowded, even to tlie 
side 'galleries, and b<'low the bar. 
We had all ordered our i’arriages and 
scrvtuits at one p'clock in the inorii- 
ing, expecting a long, animated, aiul 
iiiipurtiint debate. Before the ni<»- 
tiou came on, however, some mem¬ 
ber on the ministerial side moved the 
standing order for the exelusioii (»f 
strangers. ^Vhat wtis the eoiise- 
(/iieut« 5* ^^'e liad iioho<ly but our¬ 

selves to Uilk to; ami we soon grew 
tired of that. 'J'he debate was all 
u\er, and the house adjouriu'd, by 
eight oh’lock ; and I recollect 1 was 
in time, after it, fur half-price at 
Drury Lane thi>alre.” 


SKXSITIVE PRJVV C'Ol XCIU.OBS. 


In one of riTy silent sjtecches, (on 
the 12t}i of J'Vbruary,) 1 observed, 
that " the most edifying alacrity is til- 
ways displayed in ^taring down a 
salaiy of L.600 a-year; but one of 
L..^OOO a-year, the lean hand of eco¬ 
nomy approaches not.” Sir Janies 
Ciraliam has since endeavoured to 
abolish tliis distinction, by liis mo¬ 
tion for ** an account of all salaries, 
profits, pay, fees, and eniolummits, 
whetlicv civil or military, from tlie 
6th January, 1829, to the oth Jauiiary, 
1836, held and enjoyed by each of 
the members of bis Majesty’s most 
hmiourable privy council, siiecifyiiig 
witli eacli name, the total amount re¬ 
ceived by each individual, and dis¬ 
tinguishing the various services from 
which the same is derived.” lu 
support of this motion, the honour¬ 
able baronet adduced some striking 
)n'oofs, not merely of the justice and 
ilecency of retrenchment in the pre¬ 
sent state of the countiy, hut of the 
mockery, as well as injustice and 
cruelty, of making tliat little less, 
which the subaltern ofilcers of go¬ 
vernment, the working bees of the 
hive, get for their labour. Nor is this 
all. Why make, or attempt to iiiako, 
the small fry of pensioners and sine- 
curists give back their hundreeh., 
when tlie leviathans are not made to 
disgorge tiieir thoumruhi '^ A cle^ 
pf the customs, for example, is sps 


]iernniinated upon L.7 .jO for impor¬ 
tant .services; but thoiigli Nuperan- 
iiuated for the cusloins, though too 
ohl and feeble for his duty there, lie 
is brisk and vigorous enough to he 
an agent for (Vylon, at a salary of 
L.12((() a-year. 'J'his is had. (iranted. 
But it is worse to see liord Catheurt 
Jiolding a jiensioii of L.20(M» a-year, 
together with the sinecure of vice- 
admiral of Scotland, worth from two 
to threi' thuu.suiid a-year, besides all 
his military allowances as a general 
oflicer, and colonel of a regiment. 
There are other minor cases e(]iial]y 
had; hut while they are (’ountenmi- 
ced by those which are much worsi*, 
it would be pjdtry to single out the 
merely bad for reform. The first 
Lord of tlie Admiralty, for instance, 
has L,oOOO a-ycar, (a salaiy augment¬ 
ed during the war prices,) besides 
holding a sinecure of L.313U a-year 
in Scotland, (keeper of Uie Privy 
Seal,) while, by order of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, every unhappy 
half-pay lieutenant and subaltern ot- 
flc*er, who goes to receive his pay, is 
enjoined to take the following oath: 
“ 1 do solemnly swear, that 1 am not 
in holy orders—that I have not had, 
from (blank day) to (blank day) any 
employment, <-.ivil or military, uii- 
d«r his Majesty, or Uio colonies, or 
any place l)eyuud seas, or any other 

govprptneitV* 
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tary servitte: Ills Gracp of Wel- 
linn^ton, Sir George Murray, Sir Hen¬ 
ry Hardiiigo, &c. r<*r.eivc all their 
military allowances in cmijunction 
with their civil salaries; but a half¬ 
pay captain or lieutenant dare not 
draAv the wages of one of tlie nies- 
sengprs of the Treasury, witJiout first 
reliiujiiishing his pittaiu’e of half-pay. 
'I'hese rom])aris(^s are made from 
no invidious motives. VVlieu tlie 
«‘ountry was rich, and could afford to 
fill the pockets of sinecurists, place¬ 
men, and pluralists, without drain¬ 
ing its own, it did so without a 
grumble. Hut pincliing times have 
come; and thousands and tens of 
tlioiisands of honest industrious per¬ 
sons, wlio could spend tlieir guinea 
at the period described, an* now fain 
to turn a shilliiig siv times over be¬ 
fore tlieyiiart with it. Retrenchment, 
tlierefore, lias b(*come less a deco¬ 
rous duty than an imperious neces¬ 
sity; and ill the tempi*!' which this 
necessity lias engendered, it will not 
dotoknock downafewtliievingmag- 
pi(*s, and leave soaring birds of jirey 
upon llie iving. Ministers, however 
reluctantly, will find that they must 
red lice notoiily their own salaries, but 
the salaries and emoluments of tlieir 
followers, dc*pendents, and relatives; 
they must do tliis, 1 contend, even 
!vere the necessities of the country 
less grinding tlmii they are, for tlie 
measure of last session lias made re¬ 
formers in Parliament of men u’ho 
were their firmest supporters, while 
tlie state of the nation has made 
reformers out of it, of those who 
heretofore have been contented with 
things as they were. Thus, the spi¬ 
rit of reform, engendei'ed by distress, 
and the votes for reform created by 
disgust and disappointment, will do 
the work of economy; and when 
once the ponderous machine is fairly 
in motion, it will not stop—they who 
put it in motion will not have [lower 
to stop it—at the point 'whicli shall 
only strip fat sinecurists, rapacious 
pluralists, and over-gorged placemen, 
of their superfluities. In the main, 
some good will be done; and thus 
it is tti^at short-sighted men become 
unconscious instruments of good in 
the pursuit of their own selfish and 
dishonest purposes. 

I suppose it would be as easy to 
persuade tlie Lord ('hancellor to 
take his seat upon the woolsack in 


leather breeches, top^ boots, and 
s])urs, carrying his wig under his 
arm; or the Speaker of the House of 
("ommons to light a ci^r after he 
1 lad counted the House at tour o’clock, 
as to induce the Chancellor of tlie 
Excliequer to do any thing for which 
he c-ould not find a precedient; while, 
on the other hand, there seems to be 
nothing lie Avould not do, provided 
the same thing, or sometliiug like it^ 
has been already done. Shew him 
a precedent, and you shew him a 
reason, before which lie bows in re¬ 
verential Hubniissiou. “ God’s pre¬ 
cious !” exclaims an old fellow in 
one of our ancient dramas, to one 
Avho had called him a dotard; “ God’s 
u'ecious ! call me a dotard!”—“ I 
lave cause, just cause, to call thee 
dotard, have 1 notV” he replies.— 
“ Nay,” rejoins the first, “ that’s an¬ 
other matter—have you cause? Then 
God forbid that I should take ex- 
cejitions to be called doUird of one 
that hath cause.” This is the rea¬ 
soning of Mr Goulburii as to prece¬ 
dents. “ Have I not a precedent ?”— 
“ Nay,” replies the rigJit honourable 
gentleman, “ that’s another matter— 
(Jod forbid I should take exception 
to any thing that hath a precedent.” 
The honourable Baronet communi¬ 
cated to the Cliancellor of the Kx- 
ciie(|iior the motion he was about to 
make, and asked him if he had any 
objection to it. 1 told him that I 
knew no precedent in w'hich the mem¬ 
bers of the Privy Council as such, 
hud ever been called upon for an ac¬ 
count of their emoluments.” And 
again: " To bring forward a motion 
for the emoluments of the members 
of the Privy Council was not, as it 
appeared to me, treating with sufil- 
cieut respect a body composing the 
council of the Sovereign, and a high 
judicial court—it was treating them 
'in an individual point of view, and 
it was not advisafde to depart from 
precedent, and establish the principle 
that classes of men wore to he held 
up to oblouuy, not because of the 
situations they held, but because 
they enjoyed a high dignity at the 
same time.”^ His horror of unprece¬ 
dented motions is ludicrous enough ; 
but, surely, the climax of bis absurd¬ 
ity this evening was the tone he as- 
aumed as to the invidious and {>er- 
sonal nature of such enquiries as 
that proposed by the Itonourable Ba- 
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j ronet, and the tcnclency they had to 
/• liold up to obloquy whole clasHes of 
dignified pereons. Wiierein consists 
the obloquy, wherein the invidious 
and personal diameter of the enmii- 
ry, I know not; except, indeed, that 
it inay be railed personal to seek the 
names of ]>ersons, respecting whom 
we are desirous of obtaining specific 
facts or information. Beyond that, 
(but though I do not street tlie 
right honourable gentleman of quib¬ 
bling or punning upon the word ,) it 
is no moi’e personai, in any offensive 
sense of the term, to investigate w'hat 
Privy (Councillors receive out of the 
public purse, than to examine, as is 
constantly done, Jiow the Sovereign 
liimself spends the money which is 
voted for the Civil List. 

I am no admirer of tliis squeamish 
delicacy about con fessing tlie receipt 
of money, when there is none as to 
tlie receiving of if. If men be not 
asiiaincd, nor have cause to be asha¬ 
med, of what^tliey do, or have done, 
they will not shrink from the men¬ 
tion of it. A derives L.'itlOO a-year 
from the national purse in the shajic 
of a sinecure, or a pension, and A 
knows he has rendered the nation 
services whicli that sura does not 
overpay. He has no personal feel¬ 
ings to be wounded, nor will lie re¬ 
gard it as invidious scrutiny, if they 
wlio pay thi* L.50(K) ask to know iiis 
services. Tlie more just his claim, 
the more unimpeac^hable his merits, 
the prouder will be his position, the 
more triumpiiautiy w'ill he come out 
of the enquiry. It can only be when 
enquiry would disclose insufficient 
claims, or establisii the fact of no 
claims, that it will he resented as an 
Invidious encroachment on personal 
feelings, and that offensive motives 
come into consideration. But it is 
holding up the Members of the Privy 
(Council to obloquy! How V To eii- 
(juire what they reemve, with a view 
to ascertain whetlier they ought to 
receive it? If this involve any oblo¬ 
quy u])on the parties concerned, it 
can be iu no other way than as the 
consequence of dragging to light 


large and unmerited emoluments; 
and such obloquy an honest House 
of Commons should always be pre¬ 
pared to hea]) upon tlioso who de¬ 
serve it. It comes, in short, to this, 
whether they whose pockets are 
dipped into for the money, are to ask 
whether their pockets cannot be spa¬ 
red ? As to tlie bastard delicacy, the 
spurious sense of hpnoiir, w'liicli only 
kicks at giving a reason for receiving 
thousands, but never falti'rs at re¬ 
ceiving them, I sliould be as little 
inclined to treat it witli respect, as 1 
sliould the delicacy of an Old Bailey 
witness, wlio considered it personal 
and invidious to have the truth twist¬ 
ed out of him. (live me the delicaey 
and Iiouour wliich will not touch the 
gold that lias not been fairly and ho¬ 
nourably earned. Look, for exam¬ 
ple, to Sir CjI. Cockbum’s speec.li. If 
every member of the Priiy (Council, 
ill his own jiersoii, or by deputy, 
could .stand up in the House of Coin- 
nions, and give the same aceoimt of 
ills einoluraeiits, the eouiitry would 
be satisfied, poor and beggared as it 
is. “ Let every member of the Privy 
(Council,” observed Mr Huskissoii, 
“ sliew that he has earned his e.nio- 
lunients as deservedly as my ho- 
noural^le and gallant friend lias, and 
depend upon it tliere will bo no dis¬ 
satisfaction created by the produc¬ 
tion of tlie original return.” Not only 
Avould tlie country he satisfied, but 
tlie House would redeem its eharac- 
ter, and tlie individuals tiieniselves, 
instead of hranding tlic enquiry as 
invidious andpersonal,niustbe gi'atc- 
fiil to tlie honourable Baronet for tin' 
opportunity he iiad afforded tlicm of 
proving that they deserved what they 
received. The gallant Admiral’s 
speeeli was a modest, manly, ami 
ummswerablo statement; siicli a one 
asmiglithavi* made tliewaspisli lord 
who provoked it (l.ord Milton) 
ashamed of ins coarseness, and tlie 
honourable Baronet, wlio brought 
forward tlie motion, regret tlic allu¬ 
sion he liad made to his case. 
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A REAL riBION. 

BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

’Tis Strange that people uow-a-daya persist 
III bringing up their oiTspring mere machines; 
Pruned vegetables—flowers of formal cut; 

A cla^ of nature wholly by itself; 

And not as relatives of liiwen and hell, 

And all the mighty enei'gies between, 

A link of (lod's iutermiiiable chain 
(’onuecting all existence.—“ Please you, sir, 

Talk not of spirits here—It is our rule 
Tliat ueitlier ghost nor fairy, goblin stern. 

Portentous light, n raith, death-watch, warning voice. 
Or aught impalpable to human sense. 

Shall to our family ever once be named.” 

(jlood peojile ! some enthusiasts would despise, 
liut I sincerely pity you! J['his mode 
May mak(> them gentle, elegant, nay, f/ood, 

(As Pramah make.s his pens with a machine,) 

But never great.—Lord, what is man, whom thou 
Mad’st next unto the angels, thus instructed, 

Tims rjualilicd > A ( 'ockney—a mere grub 1 
0,1 would teach their little hearts to ipiake. 

And harrow u]» their energies of soul 
Proportionate to their allii'd compeers. 

And sphere of action ! 1 would have them claim 
f'onnexion with the worm, the liat, the mole, 

'I’lie hedgehog’s tofi(>ring brood, all heljiless things, 
'J’o twang the chords of pity on the heart. 

'I’hen, as a shred of (‘leniental life. 

Point them the eyry o’er the dizzy clilT 
With eagdets young to c<mnt their brotherhood ; 

’J’heii would i t(‘ll "them of th<« fallen fiends 
That claim’d their fellowship. Tin* jiath that led 
Where they with angels might communicate, 
bloldiiig high intercourse witli fiod liimself 
Througli all of his creation.—Hut enough. 

1'hus w’as I rear’d, and glory in the rule; 

And had I not, the scene I here describe 
Had ne’er been witness’d, or reveal’d to yon. 

Some forty years agone, and Imply more. 

One memorable dark autumnal day 
I lay upon a mountain, on the lirink 
Of that unmoulded bideous precipice 
That walls the western side of dark Loch Skene. 

wild was calm as death, and o’er it hung 
A lurid curtain of portentous hue. 

Dreadful to look upon. There was no mist. 

Yet every mountain tliat ujirear’d its head 
Abrupt and sheer around tliat dreary scene, 

Seem^l at a weary distance, hardly seen. 

The tremulous bleat that casmolly was heard. 
Startled the ear as something in tlie air, 

It was so nigh, while yet the steep from wlieuce 
I'he voice proceeded seem’d so far away. 

I look’d up to the lieavens^T-all tvas dark, 

A murky blue; witli deathlike masses speck’d, 

Tiiat crept athwart its face like shrouded gliosts, 
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Or demons crawling from the wrath behind. 

1 look’d down to the lake for some reprieve 
Of dread, but there tite scene was darker still, 

And j)liantoni8 journey’d on a heaven below. 

Nature seem’d in her travail-throes, about 
Some elemental monster to produce, 

That might set all her energies on ilame. 

And rilling principles at roaring war. 

A poor secluded and bewilder’d boy, 

Alone amid this dismal scene 1 kiieel’a, 

Leaning my brow against the crested rotJc 
That frown’d far o’er my head, and gave myself 
To my great charge in sim^m* guise; 

But () how fervent! I remember well! 

Could 1 but feel sudi holy ai'dour now! 

My lieart was strengthen’d, and I felt myself 
Above the terrors of the rolling storm. 

The bursting thunder, or the sheeted dame; 

An energy above the Hocks, the ravens. 

The foxes, and the eagle's haughty brood, 

Tlte only tenants of that land sublime. 

But all at once my faithful dog began. 

With short and fitful growl, tii manifest 
Strange terror. The old raven sped away. 

And left her young. The eagle took the cloud, 

Apd yell’d her terror at the gates of ln*aveii. 

From these foreboding omens, ivell 1 knew 
Some beings of tiie sjtiritual world 
Were iiigli at band. 1 cast my eyes around. 

And straight l>elow my feet, on a green shelve 
Between me and tlie dark blue lalte, 1 saw 
A female form rise slowly from the earth. 

It was a mist—a vapour—a pale shred; 

1 wot not Jiow composed, but yet it bore 
Resemblance all complete to one 1 knew. 

There was no feature wanting—not a line 
Of that mild countenance. No attitude 
Was lacking of the veneratile form 
It represented. With a solemn look 
And supplicating earnestness, it stretch’d 
Its hands tow'’rd me. Then 1 reineniber’d W(>ll 
Of that same attitude when late she press’d 
A solemn task on me, which I refused, , 

Tliough urged to it witli tears. My very soul 
'i'Jirili’d at the strange a]i})eal in such a scent*. 

Yet it was something. I'hc Almighty knows 
Of what it was composed, for I know imt; 

But tlie dumb creatures saw it with dismay. 

Two lambs were near it, nighcr far than I. 

1 saw tliem gaze at it, and still their looks 

drew more and more intense; and then they turn’d 

'Tiieir innocent and stupid faces round. 

And, staring at each other, tried to re^ 

Tlie sentimeitts of fear ’gendering witliin, 

Th(‘n stretcli’d their sapient noses to discern 
If savour of Wmaiiity was there, 

Tram\i’d with the foot, and whistled tlirough Uie nose, 

Then tied with hesitating starts away. 

But, what akrin’d me most, my fuitliful dog 
Lay ill extremity, with closed eyes. 

And troiubling every Sometimes he oped 
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A dull and drumly evo tmvards Uie wrakli, 

But biiut it close again and inly groan’d. 

The spectre stretch’d itself upon the sward. 

And roll’d and writhed as if in agony, 

Then turn’d its face to me; and then I Knew 
That my belo\ed and venerable friend 
Was in the throes of death. I saw the gi-asp 
Convulsive at the sward—the hand outstretch’d 
For the last kindly itressiin*—the glared eye— 

The i^rrhud Jip—the long remitted throbs— 

And me laat gasp, the last but v ain endea\ our 
The lingering, longing spirit to retain I 

I saw some forms around the eetlch of death. 

To me w ell Known, though iudistun/KlAy seen; 

But at that moment a celestial ray. 

Like sunbeam from nii opening of the cloud. 

Beam’d on the \ ision, nielthig it away,— 

Then all grew dark and gloomy as before. 

But she was gone ! my faithful monitress 
Departed then unto a better world. 

Yet have 1 e’er forgot herE’er forgot 
That last behest, so often urged before r 
No! When 1 do—no curses will I crave 
On my own head. But had I not resolved 
That last behest to cherish in my heart, 

And Kept that resolution—God of life! 

What had 1 been ere now v A thing of scorn— 

A blot on nature’s clieek—a being lost— 

Whom shtmherds long uitli pity would have named, 

I'o all the injurious world b(‘bi<Ie unknown. 

AiTRitr Lihi. 


DAIY JONES AND TUL VANKCg PRlVATSm.* 


Wf had refitted, and been four days 
at sen, on our \oyage to Jamaica, 
\\ hen the gun-room officers gave our 
mess a blowout. 

The increased motion and riiahing 
of the \essel thiough the water, the 
groaning of the masts, the howling 
of the liBing gale, and the frequent 
trampling of the watch oh deck, were 
propjietic of M'et jackets to some of 
us; still, midshipmaulike, we were as 
happy as a good dinner and some 
wine could make us, until the old 
gunner shoved his weatherbeaten 
phi/ and bald pate in at the door. 
“ Beg pardon, Mr Splinter, but if 
you wull spare Mr (Mngle on die 
forecastle lor an hour until the moon 
rises.”—(“ Spare,” quotha,** isbisma- 
jpsty’s officer a joint stool r” )—Why, 
Mr Kennedy, why ? here, man, take 
a gnss of grog.”—^*‘ I thank you, 
sir. It is coming on a roughish 
night, sir; tlie running ships sliould 


be crossing us hereabouts; indeed 
more than once I tliouglit there was 
a stiange sail close almard of us, the 
scud is flying so low, and in such 
white flakes; and none of us have 
an eye like Mr Cringle, unless it he 
John Crow, and he is all but frozen.” 
—** W ell, Tom, 1 sujipose you wtff 
go”—Anglice.from a nwt lieutenant 
to a mid—** Brush instanter.” 

Having changed my uniform, for 
shag-trowsers, pea-jacket, and south¬ 
west cap, I went forward, and took 
my station, in no pleasant humour, on 
the stowed jib, with my arm round 
the stay. I had been half an hour 
tliere, the weather was gettii^ worse, 
tlie null was heating in my face, and 
the spray from the stem was flasli- 
ing over me, as it roared through the 
waste of sparkling and hissing wa¬ 
ters. I turned my back to die wer- 
ther for a moment, to press my hand 
ou my strained eyes. When I opeu- 
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pd them, I Raw tho gunner’H ^aunt 
Wgh-featured ^ i'isigo thruht anxious¬ 
ly forward; ids prolilo looked an if 
rubbed o\er witli pbospliorus, aud 
bis whole person aa U' w<* had bet*n 
playing at snap dragon. “ What haH 
come over you, Mr Kennedy ?—who 
is burning the bluelight now ?”—** A 
wiser man than 1 am must tell you 
that; look forward, Mr Cringle—look 
there; what do your bo(^ say to 
that?” 

1 looked forth, and saw, at the ex¬ 
treme end of the jib-boom, what I 
had read of, certainly, but never ex¬ 
pected to set*, apale.^eenish, glow¬ 
worm coloured name, of the RUse aud 
shape of the frosted glaas shade ov cr 
the swinging lamp in the gun-room. 
It drew out and flattened as the 
vessel pitched and rose again, and 
as she sheered about it, wavered 
round the point that seemed to at¬ 
tract it, like a soapsud bubble blown 
Iroin a tobacco pipe, before It is 
sliakcn into rfhc air; at the core it 
was comparativ ely bright, but faded 
into a hmo. It shed a baleful and 
ominous light on the htirrounding 
objects; the group of sailors on tlie 
forecastle looked like spectro», and 
they shrunk together, and wliispered 
when it began to roll slowly along 
the spar towards where the boat¬ 
swain was sitting at my feet. At this 
instant something slid down the stay, 
and a cold clammy hand passed 
round my neck. 1 was within an ace 
of losing my liold, and tumbling over¬ 
board. ** Heaven have mercy on me, 
what’s that?"—" It’s that skylarking 
son ai a gun, Jem Sparkle’s monkey, 
sir. You, Jem, you’ll never rest till 
that brute is nuule shark bait of.”* 
But Jaefcoo vanished up tiie stay 
aMin, chuckling and ginning in tilie 
Mostly radiance, as if he had been 
the " Spirit of the Lamp.” The li^ht 
was still there, but a cloud of mist, 
like a burst of vapour from a steam 
boiler, came down upon the gale, and 
flew past, when it disappeared. 1 
followed the white mass as It stuled 
down the wind; it did no^ as it ai)- 
peared to me, vanish in the dark- 
nesR, but seemed to remain in sight 
to leeward, as if ehecked by a sud¬ 
den flaw; yet none of our sails were 
taken aback. A thought flashed on 


me. I iieered still more intensely 
into tlie night. I was now certain. 
" A sail, broad on tlie lee-bow.” Tlie 
ship was in a bux in a moment. Tlie 
captain answered from the quarter- 
deck—Thank you, Mr Cringle. 
How shall we steer ?”—“ Keep her 
away a couple of points, Mr, steady.” 
—" .Steady,’’ sung the man at the 
helm; and a slo^ melancholy ca¬ 
dence, altboil|ihi a familiar sound to 
me, now moaned through tiie rush¬ 
ing of the wind, and smote upon my 
heart as if it had lieeu the wailing 
of a spirit. 1 turned to the boat¬ 
swain, who was now standing beside 
me—“ Is that you or Dart/ steering, 
Mr Nipper ? if you Iiad not been tliei e 
bodily at my elbow, I could have 
sworn that was your voice” Mlieu 
the gunner made the same remark 
it startled the poor fellow; he tried 
to take it as a joke, but could not. 
" There may be a laced hammock 
witli a shot in it, for some of us ci e 
morning.” 

At this moment, to my dismay, the 
object we were cliasing, slioitcm*d,— 
gradually fell abeam of us, and final¬ 
ly disappeared. "The Flying Dutcli- 
muii.”—“ I can’t see lier at now.” 
—“ Slie will be a fore-and-aft-rigged 
vessel that lias tacked, sir.” And 
sure enougli, after a few seconds, I 
saw the vvliite object lengtlien, and 
draw out again abaft our beam. 
“ The chase lias tacked, sir, put the 
iielm down, or she will go to wiiid- 
wai’d of us.” «* tacked also, and 
time it was we did so, for the rising 
moon now showed us a large schooner 
under a crowd of sail. We edged 
down on har» when finding her ma¬ 
noeuvre detected, she brailed up her 
flat sails, and bore up before tlie 
wind. This was our best point of 
sailing, and we crotked on, tlie cap¬ 
tain rubbing his bands—" It’s my 
turn to be the big un tliiK time.” 
Aitfaougli blowing a strong uortli- 
wester, it was now clear inooidiglit, 
and we hammered away from our 
bow guns, but whenever a shot told 
amongst the rigging, the injury was 
repaired as if hy magic. It was ev i- 
dent we had repeatedly hulled her, 
from tlie glimmering white streaks 
along her counter and across her 
stern, occasionend by tlie splintering 
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of the timber, but it seemed to pro¬ 
duce no eftect. 

At length we drew well up on her 
quarter. She continued all black 
hull and white muI, not a soul to be 
seen on deck> except a dark object, 
which we took for the man at the 
helm. “What schooner’s that*”' No 
answer. “ H#ave to, or I’ll sink 
you.’* Still allVdlejM^ “ Sergeant 
Armstrong, do you tllmk you could 
pick off mat chap at the wheel?” 
^e marine jumped on the forecas¬ 
tle, and levelled his piece, when a 
rausket<8hot from the schooner crash¬ 
ed through his skull, and he fell dead. 
“Hie ola skipper’s blood was up. 

“ Forec^tle there I Mr Nipper, 
clap a canister of grape over the 
round shot, into the boat gun, and 
give it to him.”—“ Aye, aye, sir!” glee- 
lully rejoined the boatswain, forget¬ 
ting the augury and*every thing else 
in the excitement of the moment. 
In a twinkling, the siiuare foresail— 

S limit—royal—and studding-sail 
/ards wore let go by the' run 
on board of the schooner, as if they 
had been shot away, and he jiut his 
helm hard aport as if to round to. 

“ Rake him, sir, or give him the 
stem. He has not surrendered. 
—I know their game. Give him 
your broadside, sir, or he is off to 
windward of you like a shot. No, 
no, we have him now; heave to, Mr 
Splinter, heave to!” Wc did so, 
and that so suddenly, that the stud¬ 
ding-sail booms snapped like pipe 
shanks, short off by the irons. Not¬ 
withstanding we had shot two hun¬ 
dred yards to the leeward before we 
could lay our maintopsail to tiie mast. 

1 ran to windward. The schooner’s 
yards and rigging were now black 
with men, clustered like bees swarm¬ 
ing, her square sails were being close 
furled, her fore and aft sails set, and 
away she was dead to windward of 
us. “ So much for undervaluing our 
American friends,” grumbled Mr 
Splinter. 

We made all sail in chase, blazing 
away to little puipose j w'e had no 
chance on a bowline, and when our 
“ Amigo” had satisfied himself of 
his superiority by one or two short 
tacks, he deliberately took a reef 
in his mainsail, liauled down his fiy- 
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ing jib and gaff topsail, triced up the 
hunt of his foresail, and fired his long 
thirty-two at us. The shot came in 
at the third aftermost port on the 
starboard side, and dismounted the 
carronade, smashing the slide, and 
wounding three men. The second 
shot missed, and as it was madness 
to remain to be peppered, probably 
winged, whilst every one of ours 
fell short, we reluctantly kept away 
on our course, having the gratificn^ 
tion of bearing a cleai- wdl-blown 
bugle on board the schooner play up 
“ Yankee Doodle.” As the brig fell 
off, our long gun was run out to nave 
a parting crack at her, when the third 
aiidlast shot from tlie schooner struck 
the sill of the midship port, and made 
the white splintei's fly from the solid 
oak like bright silver sparks in the 
moonlight. A sharp piercing cry 
rose into the air—my soul identified, 
that death-sliriek wi&i the voice that 
1 had heard, and I saw the man who 
was standing with the lanyard of the 
lock in his hand drop heavily across 
the breech, and disciiarge the gun in 
his fall. Thereupon a blood-red glare 
shot up into the cold blue sky, as if 
a volcano had burst forth from be¬ 
neath the mighty deep, followed by 
a roai’, and a shattering erash, and a 
mingling of unearthly cries and 
groans, and a concussion of the air, 
and of the water, as if our whole 
broadside had been bred at once. 
Then a solitary splash here, aud a 
dip thei*e, and short sharp yells, and 
low choking bubbling moans, as 
the hissing fragments of the noble 
vessel we liad seen fell into the sea, 
and the last of her gallant crew ra- 
nished for ever beneath that pale 
broad moon. We were alone, and 
once more all was dark, and wild, 
and stormy. Fearfully had that ball 
sped, fired by a dean man’s hand. 
But what is it that clings black and 
doubled across that fatal cannon, 
dripping and heavv, and choking 
the scuppers witli clotting gore, aura 
swaying to and fro with the motion 
of the vessel, like a bloody fleece ? 
“ Who is it that was hit at the gun 
there?”—“Afr Nipper, the hoak- 
wain, sir. The last shot has cut him 
in two'* 
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A STORY OF THE VALLEY OF GLEN CRVAGH. 


Although there is no part of Ire¬ 
land better known to the world, in 
general, tlian the county of Wicklow, 
and none so celebrated for the scenes 
of exquisib' beauty which its moun¬ 
tains, lakes, and sea views, present 
to the eye, yet there are many quiet, 
delicious sjiots, far away among .the 
hills, at a great distance from any 
pubHc road, which escape the obser¬ 
vation of the ordinary traveller; but 
wl^h, wlien they are discovered, aj)- 
pear the loveliair from their Seclusion, 
like some virtue suddenly found out, 
where modesty has long concealed 
it 

Amongst all of those with which 
1 ,was acquiunted, the little glen, 
wirik;h I shall call Glcii Cruagh, ap¬ 
peared to me to be tlie most beauti¬ 
ful. At tins point, several ranges of 
lofty hills' have taken their com¬ 
mencement, or Axed their terinina- 
tioii, and the openings aifurd lung 
views of the sides of the mountains, 
as they are colled, in some places 
covered with thick wood almost to 
the summit, and in others affording 
nothing hut the stem and ban^ mag¬ 
nificence of stone and stunted heath. 
Tlie effect which these different 
openings have upon the light, as the 
sun proceeds in its course, gives a 
oondunal variety to' the appearance 
of this glen; yet the hills are so hap¬ 
pily situated for its comfoit, that they 
shield it from the most violent effects 
of the winter storms; and in no place 
do the flowers bloom earlier, or long¬ 
er cover the earth with their simple 
mid unspeakable beauty. There are 
not xmmy inhabitants in this delight¬ 
ful place. About twelve years ago, 
there wore not more than ten or a 
dozen cot^es, belonging to poor 
}>eople, built near the edge of a rmnd, 
noisy stream, wliich dashed along 
tiu-ough huge lumps of water-worn 

g ranite, overhung at the edges by 
ramble bushes, w'bich marked its 
course till it disappeared in one of 
the inounUun goi'ges, simtlar to tliat 
from which it emerged on the otlier 
side of the glen. These cott^es were 
occupied by peosants who had small 
patches of land at the foot of tbe hill^ 
withkihe liberty of pasture up to the 
• summit; a liberty from which their 


luckless cattle denved little mdre 
than the exercise of free will in the 
matter of locomotion, and. that de¬ 
gree of health wliich arisesTrom ex- 
ceedinglv spm'e diet." At the other 
end or the glfii w*v s two houses of 
a different d^eimription. One w'as a 
large, substantial, well-built mansion, 

the residence of Colonel B- , the 

great man of the district; it was sur¬ 
rounded by a small, but well-kept 
demesne; it had gardens and pleasure 
grounds also, which were kept in 
good order; and the mountain, which 
rose high and uhruptiy at tlie back of 
the house, was clothed witli young 
thick wood* to a very Considerable 
distance. The luxuriance of tlie 
young trees in such a lofty situation, 
and witli so little soil,was surprising; 
at an altitude where the climber 
would scarcely And a particle of clay, 
such as would seem to be iiec.essary 
to nourish a tree, were masses of 
hranciies and green foliage, out of 
wliich grey stony pinnacles shot up, 
as if determined to shew their rug¬ 
ged supremacy over the cultivation 
which the baud of man had carried 
into their lofty neighbourhood, ('o- 
lonel B——, tlie owner of tlii.s place, 
and of many hundred adjoining acres, 
was a powerful and wicked man, 
feared for his power, and hated for 
his wickedness, by all the neiglihour- 
hood, over which he liad it in iiis 
power to exercise an autliority, which 
none but those who know what the 
squire of a country district in Ire¬ 
land, who was a county magistrate 
besides, might venture *to do with 
impunity, can well imagine. He was 
esteemed very rich, and he was of 
the middle age, and a bachelor, hut 
enjoyed the imputed paternity of a 
family which grew up without osten¬ 
sibly lawful reason, in tlie lodge at his 
gate. Though osteutatiousjv disso¬ 
lute in his morals, and, for the most 
par^ coarsely tyrannical in his man¬ 
ners, yet there was a cai'efulness 
about him in many respects, and an 
energy in pushing any thiim whicli 
he took in lumd to its finm flocom- 
plishmeuty Utet gained him coni^der- 
able remec^ nungled with tt#fear 
wlikh tho common people feU.for 
him, while the ability which he pos- 
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to asBume polite, and even 
\ eiy agi eeable manners, when it suit¬ 
ed his purpose to do so, caused him 
to be well received amongst such of 
the gentry of the countv as he had 
occasion to meet In the glen, bis 
power was absolute, his word was 
law, except over one man, who oc¬ 
cupied a smaU, but beautifully neat 
dwelling, not^ore than a hundred 
yards from hir gate, I have seen 

} >rettier things of the kind in Eng- 
and, but in Ireland I have never seen 
any thing to compare, for neat and 
comfortohle beauty, with the cottage 

of Captain M-; for that title was 

still gi\cn him by all tlie ueighbour- 
liood, thougli he had no right to it, as 
ht used to assure the poor people, 
who lo\ed to do him honour by fre¬ 
quently repeating the military title 
which once belonged to him. 

Mr M-had once b<‘en a captain 

in the regiment of militia which ('o- 
lonel B——• (oininanded; his family 
had, but a few generations pre\ ioiis- 
ly, b«‘eii more respet table than the 
Colonel's, but liad lallen away in 
Avoildly wealth and importance, as 
that of his hiipei ior officer ad\ aitced ; 
and as niisfoi tune seeuiK ever to tni\ el 

HU ifter than its opposite, Mr ]\l- 

found himself, on coming of age, 
with very slender means indeed, and 
with scercely a relative left in the 
couutiy to whose ahsistance he could 
]>ut forward the claim of family kiii- 
died. His guardian had, however, 
taken care—if that he indeed judi¬ 
cious care, which bestows learning 
and accomplishments on poverty—to 
giv c him an evcellent education; and, 
as in common with most men of an 
elevated and imaginative turn of 
mind, the young gentleman delight¬ 
ed in the country, and was unwilling 
to leave the land of the ** lake and 
mountain,** for city occupations 
which would hav e been more hope¬ 
ful of gain, he engaged in agricul¬ 
tural pursuits on a small seme, by 
vv'hich, for^ a few years, he provided 
himself with an occupation, and a 
sufficient addition to his income, to 
satisfy one whose worldly ambition 
was by no means inordinate. The 
beginning of the Irish rebellion broke 
up his peaceful life—-the emissaries 
.of sedition found their way over 
^aipong the peaceful hills—^the pea- 
aamtry grew intractable and inement, 
fu^d refuaed to perform tbebr prd^* 


nary works, and, ere long, abandoned 
every ^iug for murder and spolia¬ 
tion, in the wild pursuit ot they knew 
not what. A commission in the mi¬ 
litia w'as offered to Mr M-which 

lie accepted, partly from a ranse of 
duty, and partly, that as he found it 
impossible to continue his farming to 
any advantage, he might take up 
another occupation, which, however 
different in its nature, was,at Uie time, 
honourable and useful, and was re¬ 
munerated with certain monies, the 
receiptof wliichwasnotdisagreeable. 

An antipathy between Mr M- 

and his Colonel arose from Hie first 
day they met at tlie regimental ihess. 
Their opposing natni'es clashed on 
the very first encounter. Colonel 
B—— was a man capable W tliat 
bitter and undying hatred, whidi, 
springing up from no otlier cause 
than an instinctive dev ilislmess, 
never slcejis from the moment of its 
birth, nor dreams of forgiveness in 
pi osperity, nor pity in adversity. He 
took no pains to conceal it, nor did 
he, on the other hand, take suelt ini- 
{iriident means for its display as 
inigiit have had tite effect of thwait- 
ing his object; bis was a cool, busi¬ 
ness-like hatred, that waited its time, 
saw its time with exceeding acute¬ 
ness, and then sprung to the ac(*oin- 
plislimeiit of its purpose witli certain 
and deadly energy. He knew tliat 
an immediate display of his enmity 

towards Mr M-would not effect 

that, which, after the fast tliiee days 
of tlieir association as brother offi¬ 
cers, he resolv ud to effect if he could. 
Suppose ho had been able to driv e 
him from the regiment at once, he 
would tlien at once lose bis power 
over him; and, besides, Mr M-— - 
might then return to his former pur¬ 
suits, from which he was ba^jy m 
yet wholly disunited, and might in 
time become a piosperous man. 
“ Tliat is not the way,’* said Cokmel 
B— to himself, “ to torment and 
ruin him ,* and I tnay do both, if 1 pro¬ 
ceed more cautiously.” And he did 
so proceed: There was no point in 
which the commanding cdScer of a 
regiment on active duty could umoy 
his inferior officer, that was not deli¬ 
berately and calmly made use of by 
Colonel B——. Captain M— saw 
all this, and felt it— tfdf it with all die 
bittemeM which cocnea uponus when 
thill we «eon>iweiMiet obey | 
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—lie ivfts too proud to complaiu, and 
te resent his treatment was impossi¬ 
ble ; for the Colonel took care not to 
proceed beyond the utmost stretch 
ef his actual authority, and in no jot 
0 t tittle to violate the articles of war. 
Captain M-—■ at last took the only 
means left to him of escapinff from 
the tyranny under which he suffered | 
he resided his commission after two 
years’ service, and after his farming 
establishment had been completely 
broken up. And the Colonel had the 
fiendish satisfaction of believing that 
he had effectually tormented him for 
twoitifeBTa, and at the end had cast 
him upon the world—a ruined man. 

Whatever was the fate, however, of 
Mr M-—— for tlie next five years, no 
one knew; he went away, some said 
to England, others to America, but 
for that time he was not heard of. 
It was in the close of the sixth sum¬ 
mer after his departure, that a me¬ 
lancholy-looking stranger, who seem¬ 
ed of the middle age, made his ap¬ 
pearance amon^ the little cottages on 
the river’s side ; but it was not until 
he had gone into one of them,and spo¬ 
ken for some time with the inmates, 
that he was recognised as their 
old friend Mr M——. The change 
that a few years had wrought in him 
was wonderful and mouniml. Wlicn 
he left the glen, he seemed to be 
about five-Mid-twenty, and he now 
looked forty at the least. His voice 
was become deeper, and more sub¬ 
dued—his speech slower—his look 
more pensive and downcast, and his 
smile, if it were a smile at all, was 
one of acquiescence, and not of plea¬ 
surable emotion. Ho came, he said, 
to look for a dwelling once more 
amongst them, and then with lan¬ 
guid hopelessness added, ** But 1 fear 
I did not think enough about it be¬ 
fore I came, and I do not see how I 
am to settle here now, much as I 
should wish to do for my old 
farm-house was pulled down even 
before I went away.” 

“ O thin, Captain Jewel,” said Ned 
Rooney and Ned Rooney’s wife at 
the same time, ** sure it’s ourselves 
that’s glail this minute, to see that 
your honour’s to the fore still, an’ not 
kilt in England, nor marrid in ’Me- 
r^ as we heerd. Och, an’ a power 
V Itaroship yourself must have gone 
through seace; anyhow—an’mmhty 
■edate lhokiu* you re come beck to 


us. An’ sure if it’s only a place to 
live in you want, it’s just intlie nick 
o’ time you enme, good luck to you, 
an’ a good gintleman to the poor you 
always wor. Sure there’s the stew¬ 
ard’s house, the new, purty, beauti¬ 
ful English cottage—tlie Cumel’s 
stewaro, your honor, tliat lilted here 
three years, an ould S^cotchman, an’ 
a hard man to be s^o he was, but 
mighty nateand dene—nu’ he’s dead, 
devil’s cure to him—God pardon my 
sowl for sayin’ so—an’ the place is to 
be sowid, in spite of the masther 
tliey say, bekase ha was cute enough, 
that’s tlie Scotchman was, to get a 
proper lase, and now the masther 
won’t give the proper valy of it to the 
people that’s come to look afther 
what he left—an’ sure you could get 
it, that’s if the little bit of ready mo¬ 
ney made no difference—^notthat we 
mane to even the likes o’ your ho¬ 
nour to livin’ where a steward lived 
—bad luck to his stingy sowl—God 
pardon me—butonly tlie place wasn’t 
like a sarvant’s place at all, but fit for 
any gintleman—for to be sure he kep 
it so nate, an’ all at hardly any cost 
at all at all.” 

This long speech was suffered to 
go on without any interruption from 
Mr M—, who listened to it with 
some interest and attention. 

He found, upon enquiry, that his 
informants had told him no more 
tiian the truth, and he had luckily ar¬ 
rived at the very moment when it 
was in his power to possess himself 
of just such a dwelling as he wished. 
A very neat cottage had been erect¬ 
ed by Colonel B ’s steward on a 
spot of ground, which, with the ad- 

1 'oining garden, tlie Colonel thought 
le had leased for thirty-one years, 
** provided the said Andrew Camp¬ 
bell should so lonjg live;” but by some 
accident, of which" the said Andrew” 
was nut perhaps wholly unconsci¬ 
ous, this little clause had been omit¬ 
ted, and the heirs of the man, who 
came from Scotland to look after his 
effects, insisted upon the value of the 
lease. This Colonel 3—— refused 
to give, believing that it was very un¬ 
likely tihey would easily find a pur¬ 
chaser in such a place, and hopii^ to 
t it at length upon bis own terms, 
his absence, howe^'er, Mr M—— 
stepped in, and paying down tiie 
sum demanded, whicn was but small) 
he took possession of the cottage, 
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He left it tire next morning, and in 
a day or two returned, but not alone, 
as before; he brought with him a 
little female child, between two and 
three years old, and an elderly ser¬ 
vant, a Swiss woman, who attended 
upon the child with all the affection 
ot a mother, and all the respectful 
solicitude of ^servant. At first there 
was, as there isiplways in such cases, 
much wonderment and mystery con¬ 
cerning this new family, but by de¬ 
grees the story ran, though no one 
could tell exactly how the informa¬ 
tion was obtained, that Mr M—— had 
gone to England, and fallen in love 
with a young lady of foreign ex¬ 
traction, whom he eventually mar¬ 
ried, and with whom he had lived 
one brief year of happiness as great 
as can be enjoyed without luxuries 
or riches to procure them. At tlie 
end of a year, iti giving birth to a 
daughter, she died, ana the joy of 
his heart was gone for ever. For se¬ 
veral months his tearless stony grief 
bordered upon gloomy insanity, un¬ 
til one day as he stood with folded 
arms over the cradle of his child, and 
Avatcheil th(! calm awaking of her 
deep blue eyes, and saw her look 
u])on him, and hold up her arms in 
joyful recognition, the rock of liis 
heart W'as smote, and he wept for 
hours. From this time his grief was 
calm, tender, affectionate to those 
who approached him, but the bitter¬ 
ness of the preceding mouths had 
left him like a tree scathed by the 
storm. His hair had turned grey, 
his flesh had shrunk, and premature 
age had set its stamp upon him. It 
appeared that after long indulgence 
of his sorrowful thoughts, and find¬ 
ing himself incapable of the exertion 
which was necessary to his support, 
if he remained in England, he resol¬ 
ved upon selling his little establish¬ 
ment, and settling for the remainder 
of the life, which he had devoted to 
retirement, in the land of his fathers, 
and amid the scenes with which his 
earliest days had been familiar. 

It is sin^lar how beautifullv the 
state and capabilities of inanimate 
nature, and the nature of man, are 
adapted to each other. How the de¬ 
vices and desires of our hearts are 
provided with a something where¬ 
upon to fix—how much is given that 
we could not create, but that we can 
assist, and mould, and form, and fa¬ 


shion, after oixr will, into those use¬ 
ful or exquisite shapes which out 
uecessitieB demand, or our culttva^ 
ted tastes teach us to consider beau¬ 
tiful. Enough is done for us to give 
us power, enough k left undone to 
ive us employment; nor is it possi- 
Ic almost to arrive ait that degree of 
improvement that will forbid IWther 
hope—^nature herself crowns onr 
best efforts with new and unlooked<> 
for beauty, and we still trust, and 
justly so, that if our industry fail 
not, neither will her reward. 

Mr M ——”9 cott^e was pretty 
when he got it; but, weaned away 
from all more important pursuits, 
and possessed with a longing desire, 
which seemed to gratify his deiected 
heart, of making it all that hk Emily 
would have loved,«adi would have as¬ 
sisted in making it, were she not wltit 
the spirits of me just, it soon ap¬ 
peared, under his tasteful and quiets 
but unceasing cultivation, a very nest 
of beauty. His neiglibour, the Co¬ 
lonel, saw it, and even in the midst 
of all his rich possessions, envied the 
poor man hk little dwelling of peace, 
and his old hatred sprung up anew; 
but the last hatred vexed lik own 
heart more than the first, because he 
had no ready means of giving it vent. 
He cursed the new comer within hk 
teetb,first^ for havinggot possession of 
that which his araiice hM prevented 
him from getting for himself; and he 
cursed him again, because the place 
throve with him and grew beautiiul; 
but he knew, that while he held aloof 
from him, he had no power to injure 
a man, the pride of whose heart was 
broken, ana he endeavoured to be¬ 
come familiar with him ^ain, that' 
he might twist some chain about him, 
by the means of which he might hurt 
him whenever he listed. But the so¬ 
litary refused all his advances with 
cold cirility, and he only hated him 
more and more, without obtaining 
power over him. 

In the meantime the young child, 
the little Emily, grew up as lovely as 
the flowers among which she piiwed, 
and altogetiier as Innocent LiQce 
them she was beautiful and gentle 
by nature, and, like them, a littie 
wild by situation. But as soon as her 
mind became sufficiently matured 
for instruction, hei* father bethought 
him of the things which che should 
learn, and Mmself hecame w fond 
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and cupful tutor. To dll her quick 
and seusitive mind with such know¬ 
ledge as was suited to her ^ears, and 
Jieambue her heart with feelings that 
elevate, while they soften, was to 
him the most delightful task that he 
had j^own for years. Many a time 
would he turn away and weep, in 
spite of himself,i>a|^ some accidental 
glance, or tone, or expression, so like 
that of her whom he had lost, that it 
seemed but the shadow, or the echo, 
or the repetition of tliat which lived 
BO strongly in his memory; and little 
Emily’s- own soft blue eyes would 
fill -with tears, as she observed his 
agitation, which she knew not the 
reason of, while she felt his tears up¬ 
on her face as be kissed her a thou¬ 
sand times. 

. It happened that Mr M—— was 
able to teach his daughter not only 
th^ more solid parts of knowledge, 
which educated men all possess, but 
also those accomplishments wliich, 
for the most part, are more common 
to women—^vuf. music and drawing, 
in both of which he had once been 
rather a proficient; and his skill 
speedily revived as he found it ne¬ 
cessary to put it in practice for Emi¬ 
ly’s advantage. 

In dauciiig, however, he would 
have been at fault, were it not for 
the Swiss servant, who proved, in 
this matter, a most useful ally, as, in¬ 
deed, she was in sundry otlier little 
matters relating to needles and 
thread, and shears, and so forth, 
which were of no small value, not to 
say necessity, in a place which boast¬ 
ed not of either a fashioner of dresses, 
or a constructor of bonnets, within 
seven miles. It would have been a 
pretty and amusing sight, if one 
could liave seen it, to look at tlie 
beautiful young Emily receiving her 
lesson in the wtatory ail;, from her 
now somewhat ancient professor, 
while her fatiber, at the piano-forte, 
supplied the requisite music. Old 
Mai’gueritc knew the dances of her 
country well, besides tliat she had 
been a little time in Paris, where she 
learned some refinement upon her 
country fashions, so far as her feet 
were concerned, but her heart haj>- 
pily remained such as die bad 
Drought it from the moun'taias- ' 

Emily reached the age seven¬ 
teen, w lovely and as accomi^dted a 
^id fui'f¥«r lived tinknown in 9 


eluded valley. I have said she was 
innocent as the flowers, and so she 
was; her joy was light and free as 
the air that played around her own 
mountains; yet iier soul sometimes 
lifted itself up, and, like dieir pinna¬ 
cles, soared heaven-ward, or looking 
deep into itself, would behold there¬ 
in the indistinct form^of a tliousand 
shadowy thoughts tljyt know not ut¬ 
terance, until some strong circum¬ 
stance gives them more perfect 
shape, and calls them fortli. 

The joy of her father’s iieart was 
buried in the grave with his dead wife, 
and the more surely so, because every 
circumstance thatwould have brought 
joy—-even his daughter’s beauty and 
surpassing goodness—served to re¬ 
mind him ot her who was gone, and 
thus dashed even the flowers of his 
heart with the dews of sorrow. Still, 
however, he had a serious gladness 
ill the contemplation of nil his Emily 
had grown to he, and licr aflectioii 
soothed his heart, and made his eyes 
fill with tears that were not those of 
pain; but as every satisfaction al¬ 
most, has some anxiety attendant 
upon it, ev«‘ii as its shadow, so had 
this: he felt occasionally, that al¬ 
though in respect of yi'ars he was 
little beyond what is called the prime 
of life, yet in appearance, and in con¬ 
stitution, he was already old, and it 
was dreadful to think of what might 
become of his Emily, unprotected as 
site was, when he should be called 
away. His thanksgivings, therefore, 
to Uod, for the great blessing which 
he had vouchsafed to him in her, 
were not unniiugled with earnest 
petitions, that the protecting liand of 
an all-watchful Providence would 
guard his child, and be unto her as 
a guide and a stay, when time to him 
should be no more. 

His neighbour the Colonel, tlmugh 
but a few years his junior, still ap- 
p^red, as he actually was, in the 
vigour of life, and continued a bache¬ 
lor ; but to keep down the pride of 
some nephews, which was some¬ 
times troublesome to him, and per¬ 
haps, too, because it did not diminish 
the favourable regai'ds of the ladies 
iu tlte houses whicli he visited, (for 
we have said he had a good estate,) 
he was accustomed to give out that 
be by no mcmiB intended to continue 
all hia life a single man—that he 
tliought it right to consider at bi^ 
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leisure before be surrendered the 
freedom of a baehelor’s life, but by 
and by he would certainly “ settle,” 
and, of course, an heir to liis estate 
was to follow. He had seen Emily 

M-occasionally as she grew up, 

and now he saw her in the almost 
matui'ed loveliness of womanhood, 
and he felt towards her as tlic gross- 
nesH of his na^e was alone capable 
of feeling. At no time of his life 
could he have felt himself what pure 
love was, or understood what was 
meant l>y others when they spoke of 
it i now tliat his heart was still more 
hardened by time,and any little sense 
of delicacy he ever had, utterly die- 
sipated by constant intercourse with 
tlie profligate and the vile, he heard 
of lore only to laugh at it. Yet his 
eyes followed after the young Emily 
with a filthy glare, and the brute pas* 
sioii that burned within him, was 
blended witli another that added to 
its fierceness—he still hated her fa- 
tlier,and witlias strongahutc as ever; 
for the respectability of his character, 
notwithstanding his slender means, 
elevated him in some sort into a li* 
val; and the presence of an indeiien- 
deut man so near him, w'as an oflence 
in his nostrils. In the dark rei't^sses, 
therefore, of his gross and guilty 
mind, he desired to gratify at once 
his lust and his hatred, and he dared 
deliberately to think of the means by 
whichhe might accomplish the child’s 
dishonour, and throiigh that disho¬ 
nour, bring down her fatlier’s grey 
hairs with sorrow to the grave. He 
was a man that would not be startled 
by either the diibculty or the villainy 
of an attempt to accomplish what he 
wished, and his first plan was to 
bring himself upon some terms of 
acquaintance with the young lady; 
and with this view he invited his 
nephew, a youth of eighteen, to spend 
his college vacation with him in tlie 
country, rightly j udging, that through 
his assistance an acquaintance would 
be more likely to be opened than if 
he trusted to any civilities of his own. 
The Colonel was in the habit of go¬ 
ing to cburcJi, for which he had cer¬ 
tain reasons of his own that hod no¬ 
thing to do with religion; to the same 
church, which was about two miles 
from their dwelling in the glen, went 
dso, on every Sunday that they could 

ynlit ^hither, Mr 


daughter, accompanied by their ser¬ 
vant Marguerite. Here the young 
beauty was first pointed out by the 
Colonel to bis nephew, as, dressed 
with rural, yet elegant simplicity, 
and her complexion heightened by 
the exercise of walldug, she appear¬ 
ed a very paragon of loveliness. The 
boy admired, will admire 

when they think tiiey love; and that 
day he refused his dinner, and spent 
tlie evening in pensive meditaiCiOB, 
and in turning an Epistle ojf Ovid 
into English verse. His yood uncle 
rallied him, told him he was in love, 
which, to boys in a fit of admiration, is 
the sweetest of all flattery; and then, 
in a jocular way, instructed him how 
be was again to get a sight of Miss 

M-: ” She goes every day,” he 

said, to visit a woman in one of the 
cottages, who is sick. These people 
are my tenants, and you have right 
to go there too, if you like. 1 don’t 
see why you should not choose the 
time'when she is there to go in— 
you may chance to Ifave some parti¬ 
cularly nice flowers in your band— 
my gardener will give them to you— 

1 dare say tlie youug lady likes good 
flowers, for 1 perceive her obstinate, 
foolish father,would have such things 
if he were not as poor as he is proud 
—he does his best to have them— 
oiler her the flowers, and then oifei' 
to attend her home. I don’t well see 
how she can refuse—you have a 
tongue, aud can speak—and you may 
invite her to come and see die con¬ 
servatory here, and try to prevail on 
her to do this—1 should like to see 
whether she is i-eally pretty when 
one sees her close at hand—and mind 
you are respectful, however, for this 
is necessary to gain a woman, and 1 
have a little more experience in these 
things than you, my boy. Now, ring 
the bell for some brandy and biscuits, 
and then we’ll go to bed.” 

The youtli acted upon all this ad¬ 
vice, but he needed not the sugges¬ 
tion to be respectful. There is a 
something in the feeling of admira¬ 
tion whicli beauty, and simpUdty, 
aud gracefuluesB, cause to spring up 
in the youthful mind, which is ass^ 
dated with die very deepest feelings 
of respect; and upon die contrived 
accidental meedng, which to^ jflace 
as Colonel B— had phoned it, 
this with » 
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prepOfiftessing figure and a good ad* 
dresB, made a most favourable im* 
nreaaion on tlie unsophisticated 
Emily ; she accepted, with grateful 
thanks, the beautiful fiowers which 
were offered to her, and as Margue¬ 
rite was with h^', she did not forbid 
the young gentlbnmn to walk by her 
side as sheVentdP||pnc, nor, indeed, 
could she well so, as their way 
was tlie same. 

To the invitation to see the con¬ 
servatory, she replied by avowing 
her wish to see any thing so beauti¬ 
ful as she had always heard it de¬ 
scribed to be; but she would ask her 
father whether she might go with 
Marguerite. She did ask, and was 
told that it would not be right; and 
so much was she accustomed to 
mould her wishes upon those of her 
father, that she assented to his nega¬ 
tive with the same cheerfulness that 
she would have received his permis¬ 
sion. Although disappointed in some 
measure by the ill success of this 

part of his scheme. Colonel B - - 

determined to take advantage of the 
acquaintance w'hich his nephew had 
opened; and when Emily went abroad 
without her father, he contrived to 
walk with his nephew where they 
should meet her; nor did the nearer 
view of her innocent beauty in the 
least turn his cold and sensual heart 
from its brutal purpose. Emily, of 
course, told her father of these acci¬ 
dental meetings, to which he made 
no objection, unwilling to provoke 
any needless enmity, and not suppo¬ 
sing it possible that any evil purpose 
could have been intended by them. 
At length his nephew’s vacation end¬ 
ed, and the C!olonel was left to pur¬ 
sue his plans alone. My readers will 
perhaps expect that I shall have to 
tell them, that the young collegian 
look away with him the heart of 
Emily, but it was not so; she thought 
him tlie pleasantest young gentleman 
she had met, because he was almost 
die only one; but she knewr not wha* 
love was. 

Tlierc was a bold decision In the 
chaiacter of Colonel B—, which 
had frequently been the cause of his 
success in the evil designs which he 
undertook, and having mus acquired 
a confidence in this method of carry¬ 
ing his fhirposes, it became habitual, 
and he bad no longer sufficient pa* 


dence in action for the vHlidny which 
his mind contemplated. He resol¬ 
ved, therefmre, to bring his plans up¬ 
on Emily M—— immediate^ to a 
point, and finding that, since his ne¬ 
phew’s departure, he could not ob¬ 
tain more from her in tiie way of 
speech when he met her than a pass¬ 
ing salutation, he venrared.in strong- 
reliance upon his oj^ merits, and 
the vanity which he supposed com¬ 
mon to women, to write, and have 
privately conveyed to her, a letter, 
which he expected, if it would not at 
once obtain, would at least lead to 
the accomplishment of, his purpose. 
In tlie language of dexterous flattery, 
he complnnented her beauty and her 
various acconqilishments—lamented 
that she had not been born some¬ 
what earlier, or himself somewhat 
later, that their years might have 
been more nearly eqvial, yet protest¬ 
ed that the fire of love burned with¬ 
in his heart with all the fervoiu* of 
youthful enthusiasm—spoke of the 
pride and joy with which he should 
see her the sharer of his fortune, and 
the mistress of his household, and 
concluded at length with a state¬ 
ment, that certain circumstances of 
a delicate nature, which he would 
afterwards explain, made it inconve¬ 
nient that the union, which w-as the 
highest object of his hopes, should 
take place at home; and a proposal, 
that, relying upon his faith and ho¬ 
nour, she would commit herself to 
Ids iirotectioii, while he conveyed 
her to France, and there made her 
liis by all the ties which could unite 
faithful lovers. 

He had been so little accustomed 
to deal with perfect simplicity arid 
innocence, that he never once sup¬ 
posed it possible that Emily wouM’ 
immediately hand this letter to her 
father, notwithstanding a postscript 
particularly cautioning her agmiist 
muking the slightest mention or it to 
him; but she was so bewildered by 
its contents as scarcely to know what 
was meant by it, and gave it to her 
fatiher as a something to be explained 
to her, rather than resented him. 

Her father’s brow grew dark as 
night as he road the letter, and lie bit 
his lip till the blood iqirung from it 

Emily trembled, and besought tlie 
reason of this agitation ,—** Leave 
me,” he «dd,« leave me, my child, 
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for a wliile—thig is a serious matter, 
and I must consider of it.—Uuutteiv 
able villain!” lie continued, as ho 
paced about the room like a distract* 
ed man, after his <laughter had left 
him; “ insulting scoundrel! But he 
shall pay for this—the usage of the 
world gives me one mode of ven¬ 
geance, and 1 aliall take it, though I 
risk my life, a^d more th^ my life, 
to obtain it—aye, and 1 shall do it 
instantly—I shall not suffer my blood 
to cool, lest haply tliis monster should 
escape. 1 am alone—1 have no friend 
to stand by my side—^but 1 will go 
alone, and one of us shall die. Oh 
Emily ! Ood shield thee then!” lie 
covered ids face with his hands for 
a moment, and then flung away into 
Ids study, where he had his pistols—• 
they w'ere kept loaded for the secu¬ 
rity of the house—he put them in his 
])<ickets, put on bis hat, and rushed 
out, with more energy of body, and 
a thousand times more fury of mind, 
than he had over before possessed. 
The shades of evening w'ere now 
closing in, and the moon was rising, 
but he thought not of tlie time, nor 
of any thing but immediate ven¬ 
geance; for he too well knew the 
man he had to deal with, not to un¬ 
derstand his letter in its true light, 
and not to know that the foulest in¬ 
jury w'as intended. Here we must 
l(>ave him for a while, to relate some 
otlier circumstances which in their 
consummation became connected 
with the catastrophe of that evening. 

In a broad clett, or hollow, in the 
mountain’s side, about two miles 
from Glen Cruagh, there had lived, 
about eight years before, an old wo¬ 
man and her two sons, famed as 
a triumvirate of wieSfedness—the 
sons occasionally had employment 
as labourers, but it was imderstood 
they lived chiefly hy depredation; 
and if a sheep was missed off the 
mountain’s side, it was suspected 
that mutton, or the value of it, found 
its way thereupon into the cabin of 
the “ Widdy Lynch.” If any young 
girl in the country side was found to 
liave bartered her virtue for gold, 
Widdy Lynch was sure to have had 
some concern in it; and if any rob¬ 
bery took place, her cabin was the 
first searched for the stolen goods. 
As dtis woman and her sons, although 
more than suspected to be concern¬ 
ed iu so much continued always 


to keep clear of such evidence as 
would convict them, the old woman 
obtained the reputation of dealing 
with die devil—a rumour which she 
by no means discouraged, as it gave 
her a double influence in cwrying 
on her nefarious traffic, and in eva¬ 
ding its consequengM But the pi^ 
cher, as the prowMIl Bay^> though it 
goeth often to me%vell, is at last 
broken; and so it fell out wiffi the 
family of theLynches. ColonelB—— 
had some designs upon a young wo¬ 
man, who lived in her fadier’s house 
at the mountain’s foot, about two 
miles beyond Lynch’s cabin; and 
the attentions of the Colonel, or in¬ 
tentions rather, becoming known to 
a young farmer who conceived he 
had some pretensions to the young 
woman of an honestcr character than 
tlm Colonel’s, he determined upon 
the Irish method of making short 
work of the matter, by forcibly car¬ 
rying her off, and for this purpose he 
hired the two Lynches,, who were 
always ready to engine in any act of 
desperation for a reward. With Iheir 
assistance the young man succeeded 
in his lawless attempt; but Colonel 
B-, who was a very active magis¬ 

trate when personally concerned, re¬ 
solved to (mter others from future 
interference of a similar kind with 
his amusements, and seized the cul¬ 
prits, wliose iiaunts he well knew. 

The men were brought to trial; 
and merely because Mr M—— had 
the reputation of being a kind man, 
and a friend to die poor, they sum¬ 
moned him to “ give them a chai-ac- 
terfor the Irish peasantry cannot 
to this day be persuaded that a trial 
is merely an enquiry into the truth, but 
belie ve that it isamoe/e of a«acA,mucli 
less agreeable to them than if made 
with sticks and stones, but still one in 
which a muster of friends is of great 
avail. It was in vain Mr M—- pro¬ 
tested he could say nothing to ffieir 
advantage. They insisted on his 
being examined, because^** they wot 
sure nis honour was too kind a gintle- 
man to give them a bad word;” and 
he was examined, and what he said 
in some measure tended to their 
conviction. BothL]mcfaesw«refoii&d 
guilty, one as principal, the other 
as an accesso^; and one was trans¬ 
ported for lifej and the other for 
seven yean. The mother escaped 
being implicated in tUs affifir; but 
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wUlo tke i^ooeediiigs were going 
<Hi» ehe flitted up and down the 
country like an evil spiiit—now 
here, now there—witli a my^rious 
awiftneim that added to-her fame for 
eupernatural agency. Supplication 
—vows of vengeance—curses, deep 
and dire, she used, as it was her pui> 
pose to co^ those 

whose cvidesBe^was to be used 
against her sons, but all was unavail¬ 
ing; and when they were now pro¬ 
nounced guilty, her face grew black, 
and she muttered and trembled, but 
shed no tears. 

When, with the rest of the grand 
jury. Colonel B— was leaving the 
court house, she threw herself in 
his way, flung back her brigiit red 
cloak, the hood of which had, until 
then, enveloped her brad, and, on her 
bended knees, with her hands clasii- 
ed, and her l<mg grey liair streatn- 
ing behind, she cursed him with 
the energy and bitterness of a flend. 
“ Go alonfe” she said, “ and may the 
curse o’ me widow, that’s now left 
•childless and desolate, cling about 
you night, noon, and inornin’, as long 
as you live, and in the flames of lieU 
after ye die—aye, black, liard-heart- 
ed, contrivin’ villain as ye are, an’ 
always was, an’ always will be! Aye, 
go your ways, and may my curse be 

S nson to your body and your soul! 

ay you never know satisfaction or 
cuntintmint in tliis world, and may 
my revenge bring you to a sudden 
death, and send your soul, hot an’ 
hissin’, to hell, from where it came! 
This is my curse, an’ may it fall on 
you hot and heavy, I pray God!” 

It was not the words alone, but 
the fearful demoniac wildness of tlie 
manner, whidi, to those w'ho beheld 
the woman, gave an impression of 
indescribable horror. She paused as 

if from exhaustion; and Mr M- 

went over to her, and in words of 
pity, which even disgust could not 
overcome, besought her to go away, 
and submit with decent quiet to the 
fate which the law had necessarily 
brought upon her sons. “ Away!” 
she said, “ away I diickendiearted 
fool, that wouldn’t spake a word for 
nyr boys 1 May be I’ll have revenge 
of you too; but you're not wicked, 
an’ 1 mustn’t curse you.” She dia- 
appemd, and was seldom seep after- 
tvardahk tiie glen; but once a«ye8r,on 
. |h« gmtivervttry pf the on wM 


her sons were convicted, she pre¬ 
sented herself before Colond B——, 
and renewed her curse. No matter 
where he went—she dogged him; 
and on that day, except he confined 
himself to his chamber, the widow 
renewed her malediction. Thrice he 
detected her in crimes, for which he 
was enabled to throw her into jail 
for a short period, ^t still she got 
free again, and again she tracked nis 
ste|>s, and poured out upon him the 
bitterness of her heart. 

. About a month before the evening 

on which Mr M-rushed forth to 

seek from C'olouel B-personal sa¬ 

tisfaction for tlie insult oftered to his 
daiigliter,the widow’s soiibad return¬ 
ed from his exile of seven years. The 
woman still occupied her wretched 
cabin on the hill-side, and to that 
miserable home the young man re¬ 
turned. The old woman now walk¬ 
ed more erect—a gleam of fierce joy 
.was seen now and then to shoot 
from beneath her projecting brow, 
and people said it was not like the 
joy she should have shewn to see 
lier son again, for there was “ no 
•tiiiderness in it, at all at all.” But a 
satisfaction in which there was no¬ 
thing of tenderness lurked in tlie 
woman’s heart—she had persuaded 
her son to undertake a murder 1 Oil 

the day oii which Colonel B- 

wrote his letter to Emily, he rec.ei ved 
a note, which was found in the hall. 
How it came there, no one could 
tell; but it was in a woman’s liand, 
ill spelled, and asking him to be on 
tlie bank of the stream, below the 
widow Lynch’s cabin, that evening, 
.at the rising of the moon. Thet'e 
were initials to the note w'hich he 
knew—he put it in the fire, and de¬ 
termined to keep the appointment. 

He had gone out before Mr M- 

arrived at his gate, and the servant 
replied, with a look of astonishment, 
to tile quick aud fierce demand if 
his master were at home, Is it the 
mastiier you w'ant, sir ?” 

" Yes—I want to see him directiy.” 

He’s gone out.” 

. ‘‘Where?” 

*' rthin, if its meself that know»— 
.only he wint down foe glen, an’ I 
. be^ the gossoon savin’ foat he met 
him tuniin’ up bo tiie river, as he 
was cimiin’ home just now, wjd some 
ti’outa.” 

•*} (hiiU go fttd M bin) ” sold 
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Mr M——, as he turned away, de¬ 
termined to seek out the Colonel be¬ 
fore he rested. He ehaneed to fol¬ 
low exactly in his steps; but rapidly 
as he walked, it was some time before 
he perceived his antagonist at a 
considerable distaneo in advance of 
him, walking on the patlway which 
skirted the stream, as it ascended to¬ 
wards the in^ntain region. The 
moon had just risen, calra,and bright, 
and beautiful, peacefully beaming 
on the rocks and furxe, and glancing 
in the rapid stream as it pounced 
along from stone to stone, yet almost 
seeming to hush its wonted mur¬ 
murs, through sympathy with the 
calm softness of the light that trem¬ 
bled upon it. Such an appearance 
of nature formed u singular contrast 
with the burning fev er in the heai-t 
and brain of the insulted parent, who 
now strode along, irritated even more 
tlian he had previously been, iiy the 
sight of the man whose injuries he 
sought to resent and avenge. He 
had now approached within a dozen 
paces—his hands were upon his pis¬ 
tols, and he Avas about to call out to 

Colonel B-, who was just going to 

pass round a huge lump of granite 
that lay in the way, and would have 
concealed him niomentai ily from the 

V iew of Mr M-, when "the report 

of a pistol from the other side was 
hearri, and in the same instant Colo¬ 
nel B-leaped breast hijrh from 

tiie ground, and then fell flat upon it, 
a dead man. 

A iiiommit b«*fore, and Mr M—— 
had been himself eager toinfliii such 
a doom upon tlie man who now lay 
stretched almost at his feet, yet at 
the si^ht of what was done, he was 
petrined with horror, and stood for 
a moment, feeling as if his burning 
heart had been plunged in icy water. 
Tlie next moment his recollection re¬ 
turned, and rushing round the rock, 
from the other side of which die shot 
appeared to have come, he found the 
Widow Lynch and her son, die lat¬ 
ter with a pistol in his hand, still 
smoking from the discharge which 
had killed C’olonel B-—» “ Mur¬ 
derers !*’ said Mr M——, drawing 
forth one of his pistols, “ you are de¬ 
tected in your foul assassinadon. 
Surrender yourself instandy,*' he 
added to the son, ** or you die as 
surely as the man you hare just 
diot.** The mau maw no refdy, but 


flung himself waoa Mr M—~ to dis¬ 
arm him—-in we stru^le the pistol 
was diBcharged,aud the ball whizzing 
past the ear of the rtzffian, did him 
no injury. Mr M—— was soonoveiv 
powered, as his arms having been 
seized, he could not use his second 

E istol; the murderer was slaxmg, and 
aviiig flung him planted his 

knee upon his brelK 

What shall we do with him, mo¬ 
ther ?” he said. *' Best send him af¬ 
ter the Colonel, to give him a cha¬ 
racter,” die replied, with a wild and 
fiend-like laugh. ** 1 said Td have 
my revenge of him too, an’ the divil 
has ]mt it in my tvay sooner than 1 
expected.” 

The prostrate man thought of bis 
daiigiiter, and wished for lira. ** Wo¬ 
man,” lie exelaimed, “ I never in¬ 
jured you!”—Hah—you lie—you 
lie!” almost shrieked the hM. “ I 
ahked you to speak a word mr my 
boys—for the buy that now has you in 
liih grip—and you would »ot— 
she aiuled, after a Kttle pause, “ 1 
can't hate you, as I did the villain 
that’s just dune for. If you’re let go, 
will }uu swear never to say a word 
to man or mortal of what you have 
seen to-night V”—“No,” said Mr M— 
firmly—“ Kill me, if you must; but 
if 1 live, 1 shall do my duty, and en¬ 
deavour to bring you both to jus¬ 
tice.” 

“ Hoh, you will V” said the woman, 
and repeated iier horrid laugh—" but 
say your prayers thin, if you think 
tliey’ll do you any good, afore you 
die.” She paused again a little 
space—her eyes glistened as if some 
joyful thought had struck her, and 
she whispered to her sou. 

“ What brought you here, wid a 
pistol in your luuid ?” she said again, 

addressing Mr M-. 

“ May God forgive me,” he repli¬ 
ed, “ a wicked purpose; but I trust 
that sin, great as it was in intention, 
may not be imputed to me I” 

“ I don’t thiiiK you liked the Curnel 
much, more than ouraelvea,MrM——. 
Maybe if we hadn’t been in way 
just now, you’d have saved us the 
trouble ? What brought you here, I 
say, at tiiis time, wid a pl^l In your 
handV” 

“ Not to assassinate a man in cold 
blood,” replied Mr M—*—. crime 
so foul as that I have not to answer 
for,”* » 
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« $SKfh»e jm will though" aiud 
tbe woman," and sare otb^ poople 
Arom being suspected. Layhoiilton 
him, Dinnis, and take him off. I 
charge him wid haring shot the Cur* 
nel, and you’ll back what I say—You 
* seen him, didn’t you P”--and again 
»une forth the devilish laugh. 

In a moment #e unfortunate Mr 
M—— saw the meadful situation in 
which he was placed—-his brain spun 
round, and he grew nick, with the 
fear not of deam, but of infamy.— 
** Spare me, spare me 1” he cried out 
in agony. 

** No,” replied the woman, in a 
tone which seemed like the echo of 
his own “ No” to lier proposal a mi¬ 
nute before—^the wretch mocked him 
even then. 

It would protract my tale too much 
to tell minutely all that followed. A 
host of circumstances were brought 

forward against Mr M-- He was 

proved to have follow'ed the Colonel 
to a lonely place under strong irri¬ 
tation ; to have ihkeii his pistols rvith 
him, of which one was discharged, 
and the woman Ljnch and her son 
swore positively to having come up¬ 
on hint, as the murder was done. AH 
this vras coherent, while his story 
was improbable, and unsupported. 
True, he had the Colonel’s letter, 
tvhich he said had provoked him to 
follow him .with pistols; hut the ma¬ 
gistrates, who examined it, could see 
nothing in it but a proposal for an 
eloj^ment, and not at all justificatory 
of tlie proceeding w'hich it was said 
to have induced. True, the chai'ac- 
ter of the woman Lynch and her 
son was bad as bad could be, and it 
was very possible to suppose them 
capable of the murder which Mr 

M-alleged they had commiti^d; 

hut there was no particle of evidence 
against them, save the assertion of 
the accused, who had the strongest 
possible interest in speaking falsely. 
The weapon, too, with whi% he fd- 
leged the murder had been commit¬ 
ted, could not be found, although the 
most diligent search li^ been made 
in and around Lynch’s cabin. Mr 
M - was committed, by the magis¬ 
trates, for trial. Who shall painthis 
misery, orthatof the wretched Emily? 
Death,a felon’s death—infamy, h'^- 
ble infamy—hung over her father’s 
head, and no ray of comfort pierced 
through this dreadful storm of im- 


speakablecalamity. Foratime, smue* 
thing like huMuoity took possession of 
tlie unfortunate msoner; but at last 
thaconsolation oi relMon virited him, 
and Emily became his ministering 
angel, and he wept, and was calm, 
and tasted something like peace even 
in the midst of misery and tears. 

Time rolled on—woperty lives, 
though men, who calFit theirs, die ; 
and It became necessary to arrange 
for the di^osition of Colonel B—’s 
effects. The heir-at-law was his ne- 

f ihew, who had but a few Greeks he- 
ore been on a visit witli him, and he 
now returned, petrified with horror 
at what had happened, and utterly in¬ 
credulous as to the guilt of Mr M——, 
Ho visited him in prison, and listen¬ 
ed to his statcmcTit, which was given 
in the language, and with the dejiort- 
ment, of a man who had done with 
this world, and only testified the 
truth, for the trutli’s sake. 'I'he pri¬ 
soner’s daughter was ivitli him, for 
humanity dul not refuse that bless¬ 
ing to ills gloomy cell; and if one may 
speak of female loveliness in such a 
situation, even there, the touching 
dignity of her extreme sorrow, and 
the pious duty of filial lovfe in whicii 
she was constantly engaged, gave a 
depth of beauty almost angelic to her 
peerless face and form. 

Tears stood in the youni? gentle¬ 
man’s eyes, as he mounted his horse 
to quit tlic prison-^te. “ Aye, your 
honour,” said theM^wnnt, as he hold 
the stirrup, and spoke with the fami¬ 
liarity which their respective ages 
made not unnatural between master 
and servant, ” ’twas a sorrowful sight 
you seen, I’ll warrant me—a kind 
gentleman they always said he was, 
—and the poor young crathur—sure 
it’s hard, an’ lieavy, an’ arely her mis¬ 
fortunes have come upon her.” 

* Aye,” replied his master, with a 
sigh, ” aye—Do you know these 
people that are the witnesses against 
him, Peter?” 

” Know thim ? to be sure I do, 
your honour—but I b’lieve the divll 
knows l^m better nor any one else, 
an’ has am boult over thim strong 
enough.” 

“ Do you know tlie s^ where my 
uncle was shot?” 

“ I do, your honour, well. I seen it 
the day before yisterday, and the 
mark of the blood on the ground, 
God bless us, an’ be about us !" 
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** 1 yvu would liring uie to 
tlie place.” 

“ Whin, your honour ?” 

« This evBokig, after we 
home.” 

** The cross of Christ be about us I 
Sun, sir, it is not to go there after 
dai'k you want ?” 

** No; there will be moonlight. It 
was about thn^day month tlie mur¬ 
der was committed—and by moon¬ 
light I wish to see it under similar 
circumstances.” 

“ An you’re not afeerd, sirW’ 

“ Afraid, fool I No j of wliat should 
I be afraid x*” 

“ Why, your honour, to say nothin' 
of evil sperritH, for maybe you that 
has been at college doesn’t beleeve 
iutheni like us poor jieople.—^but it’s 
just conY'anient to the Lynches’ cabin, 
an’where they are I’m tliinkin’ there’s 
little good.” 

“ Never mind, take course, and 
bring me Ui the place. I have a par¬ 
ticular reason for wishing to go 
there.” 

Now, in sober truth, young Frede¬ 
rick B—— had no rmson at all, but 
lie had a strong impression upon his 
mind^ d^dyccf from he knew not 
what—a presentiment, if philosophy 
would allow of such a thing—that by 
going, he would discover something 
of important!; and upon this impres¬ 
sion, or presentiment, he acted. 

At moonrise he m'rived witli his 
servant at the entrance of the gorge, 
through whicli the stream passes in¬ 
to the glen. Their horses were left 
in the care of one of tlie cottagers, 
and they proceeded on foot up tlie 
pathway which, exactly a month pre¬ 
viously, had been trodden about the 
same hour by (’olonel B—— and Mr 
M——. The present night, too, was 
calm and clear as that ni^pit had been, 
and all was silence, save the rushing 
of the ei^er stream. 

The servant, although somewhat 
confident from the presence of his 
master, who had been ” at College,” 
yet felt some fear withal, and as they 
came within sight of the ro^ where 
die murder was committeijl which 
they did while yet a very considerable 
distance from it, he involuntarily 
stopped, and looked round with an 
anxious gaze as for as his eyes could 
reach. 

“ What is the matter, Peter ?” sfdd 
his master. 


" Nothiu’,sis«—^nly I thought I seen 
—Look, skvilMi’t you tiiink you see 
somethin’ movin’ down the side o’ 
die hill, toart (towards] die rock r” 

“ Yes,” said his master, looking in 
the direction pointed out, " 1 do see 
what 1 take to be two, persons walk¬ 
ing that way. I see them now more 
plainly—it is a m|K and a woman. 
What ails you, man^does one man 
and an old woman frmhten you ?” 

“ It’s the Widdy Lynch and her 
son,” whispered the man; “ an’ the 
divil's not far off, in some shape or 
other. I’ll be bail.” 

“ Husli, Peier—let us observe their 
motions—see, they ai‘e getting down 
under the shadow of that rock. Good 
Heaven I they liave vanished 1” 

“ No, your honour,” said Peter, 
smiling to find that for once he knew 
bgtter than his master who had been 
at college^—they’re only gone close 
to the rock, and ai'e quite hid in die 
shade—die hames o’ die moon is all 
on the other side—diey’re gone there 
to hatch some diviliAent, I’ll warrant 
me.” 

“ Could we get to the other side 
of die rock without being perceived 
by diem, Peter V” 

’ “ Not if you go Btraiglit forward, 
sir—for they’d see" us irnmadiateiy; 
but if you go up the side of the lull 
a bit, and keep up till we get beyant 
die rock, tliin we can come down u|i- 
ou the far side of it.” 

“ Let us do so, then. I should 
wish, if possible, to hcai' their cou- 
sultatiou.” 

The plan was put into execution, 
and in half an hour they found them¬ 
selves approaching die rock on die 
opposite side from that 011 wliich 
they had before seen it. 

‘‘'-Think you they are still there ?” 
said Frederick B--—. 

” I do, sir,” replied the servant; 
** I kep my eye on die place, an’ liar- 
rin’ they wint within die last two 
minits, they’re still in the same spot.” 

” How shall we get close upon 
them V” 

“ You can climb up upon die rock, 
an’ get over their heads,^’ replied die 
servant, whose spirit of enterprise 
had now overcome his fear. ' 

“ Good—that will be the best 
way.” 

'* This Is die way to dO(.it, your 
honour,” said Peter, pulling off his 
boots, in which his example was fol- 
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lowed by Ids maRter; and tliey went 
forward, silent and wpidly, as the 
fowler creejw to take Ms Mm. They 
readily climbed the rock, and lying 
flat upon the top, witli their heads 
almost reaching over the verge on 
the darkened side, they easily over¬ 
heard the whispered conversation of 
the pair beneatl^i^ 

" 1 wonder ydu’re not afeerd, mo¬ 
ther,” said the man, ** to come doivn 
to this place, of Ml places in the 
world, to persuade me to sware more, 
whin 1 tell you I’d rather kill another 
man than aware. Let them take your 
own oath, but don’t ax me to go in¬ 
to a coort-house agin.” 

" Sware!” said the woman—** whj', 
what’s swarin’ ‘r* or ivliat’s in a coort- 
house, or a judge’s wig, to frighten 
ye ? Is that tlie courage you larnt in 
foreign parts, to be aimid to spake, 
you that did the raal business so mi- 
verly ? Musha, but it was a steady 
hand that sent the bullet into the 
middle of his forehead—-what is 
tliere in your tongue, that it can’t be 
as steady as your hand?” 

“ Well, mother, don’t say more 
about it now—I’ll sec afore the trial 
comes on, an’ make up my mind to 
do it ; but I wish yoird let me off. 
Where's the pistol ? 1 want to lend 
it to Kelly in the mornin’.” 

** In the hole in the top of the rock 
overhead,” said the woman —^ Pull 


out die stone first, that I put in after 
it to prevent it getting wet.” 

The man placed his two hands 
the rock above bis head, and 
tntmii spring to get upon it, when 
he found himself in the grasp of Ro¬ 
derick B-. He was paralysed 

with sudden fear, and made little or 
no resistance to l^ing secured. Hie 
woman gave a loud spiek, and tlien 
resigned herself to her fate. ” Aye,” 
she muttered—“ Aye, and now ray 
time 15 come; and sure I might have 
known it—didn’t 1 dhrame last night 
that I made the ould man that’s in 
jail a present of a black coffin, and 
he tlirew it back to me, an’ said it 
would.do for myself?” 


Three years afterwards, Emily 

M-was promoted much nearer 

the top of the alphabet, and, as Emi¬ 
ly B-—, appeared the lovely and 
happy wife of him whose fortunate 
chance it had been to rescue her fa¬ 
ther from the peril that impended 
over him. The ohl gentleman still kept 
his beautiful cottage, and old Mar- 
picrite still lived to take care of it. 
The skeletons of the Widow Lynch 
and her son hang in the surgeon’s 
room of the county infirmary, whi¬ 
ther their bodies had been sent to be 
anatomized. 

So ends my tale. 


ECLOGA. 

CHRISTOPMERUS—DUX—SATF.IXES. 

CiERCLKA camera, penefsnlibus Ambrosianis, 

Flavus ubi rorem Tapitourius iste ministrat 
Montanum,—(ros hie certe stillatus Olympo!) 
Nascontis speciosa Bii^ portenta coquebat 
C’hristbpherus, nomen cui dat Septentrio clarum,—- 
Forte suis vacuus sociis, solitaque podagra: 
Namque evanuerant victi certaraine Bacchi 
Signifer, et Porcus, TitU}atorque benignus.— 
Ooncrepuere fores subito, 4imul et venenmdo 
En! sese obtulere sent Dux atque Satelles'^ 

Hie novus acer eques, et homo novus;—ille duello 
Strenuus heroum victor, piocerumque senatu; 
.^reus imic rutilo vultus, sed ferr oM. illi. 

Kempe Magee au^cium patrocinlira^ue petebant 
vEmulus optat uterque alium prmstare favoro 
Christopher!; tantum hoc ausus non cedere Duci 
Alter, prwterea concedere cuncta paratus. 

Annnit his pater, et nubi tremefecit utrumque 
Ut sorices binos vlpo terrore molossi. 

Jussit et alternis contendm'e versihus ambos. 
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Eclogii. 31 

Quo meliuf) conatarot uter patrimque Magfomio 
Cirafior;—ille vafer! <iuon]ain ambus calW-iibenter 
Expulerat,—comitae vetiiero mctuHJiue podagi'm. 

Assensere illi:—meloaj|f|ior iiicipit lieroB. 

• 

DUX. 

Ille ego cui Bonapars ]>a1maiii dedit iste fiigatus,— 

Victus ct elmpiio coflit CauciiiH ordo* 

FlanyiiiuMque,—mihi Mars Mereiiriuscjue secuiid|^ 

Dux niagnificua, priuceps^ priinusipie minister. 


SATKU.KS. 

Ille ego qui Sitriba atipie Senator aeorrimus olim, 
Nune teiiue ranto, inutatie eoiiseiiis aura*, 

Velo auras quas<aiiajue ineo eaptaro peritiis,— 
Oandidus, iugi'iiiius, lacilis, liberulis, lionestus. 


Df\. 

De me altus ]»ero speeieni iioinen(|ii(‘ reeepit, 

Alitis utipie Jovis rostrum inilii nasiis aduiieii^, 

Atqiie iiieie laO'riiairi sequaut iiriitaiiiine faiiees : 
Qiia]>i‘opter lauruui constat luiliijiire delao’i. 

SATI’.I.I.IIS. 

Noune decora inilii facies, tbaiqiie ca](illi? 

Serinis et sernio iioijtie est, et seri<’a vi'stis, 

Qiiii ni(> iiidiitinii pin\it etpies I.aiirentiiis iste V * 
(juaru luilii lauruui debituin tii eod(‘, beaigno : 

D 1 x. 

Auspice me, (Miciurn vi\ tandem a-greqne resignat, 
Mercatu sulitus lilicro gandere MhiiKt<*r, 

Literidas proprie quia scribiu'e ne«eil ineptiis: 
CJallidus ipse autein Scrijitor sum litcriilai urn. 

s v'rr.r.i.iis. 

Ecqnid dtilciiis c'st, 1a<no (|uaiii miinita tciiere 
Scamna salellitilius I'’iscalia, tciiipl'i serena, 

I)esjnt‘(M’i* unde (pieatis iruinum, immerisqiie \idtye 
lOrrare, Odieiitpiu vias, hen! quicrere frustiay 

DUX. 

Insaiium me olim sedein banc ambire fntebar, 
Quorsiim lioci' Dementi Plnebus ([uondain Pliiietoiiti 
Anmiit iinilus patrios cunseendere eiirnis, 
Dementi<tue mild Pritunqis cumniMit habeims. 


sATef.u<:s. 

Kcoe novuH eiislos tota s|ieculatur in urbe 
(’oTulmis, inea cura; (jualis solet esse Prinpus, 
Terror ego furum,—nisi ipiod sit ligneus iste, 

Maud ego: Judud Membruui ct uie jactor apellse. 

Talia cantalinnt: alto Iste soporc prebensiis 
liiterea, subito Nter||^rlwvum aU|ue sonoruiu, 
llaud Bi^cuB ac toriw^ta tumuit iugeiitia belli: 
lU fugere, atque Novas-ti'epidi percurrerc Athenas. 


« “I will stand or foil with luy ordsv.^' 

‘ ' djfc, Loan Gmv. 
' F 
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32 ilchffa. 

Ad Christopherum Jo^amei Monitor S. 

Quare mihi, donmie, Magaui nuper cessas niittere ? Verum est, lieu! 
minis, nonnullos Articulos nieos Mi^m .rejecisse; attamen deeem aut un- 
decim in jiaginis admisit Buis. Ergo dedignatus sia quod caineram 
meaui rursus isto Buchauan Ulustrct-^ale. 

Christopherus Johami ilfonttort S, 

Tibi viro literatisBimo, magna cujua in nos non dicimus oiBcia, sed me- 
Tita quoque, ni>H offeusioni OBse, id Christophcrum egre habet. Nostrum 
esse delictum omissionis, haudquaquain coinmiBsionis patcatum, tibi per- 
Buasuin habeas, precamur. Te, in latebris tuis abscondimm, ab oculis nos- 
tris seiiiotum cur tamdiu celas ? Ad nos, ubi habites—(iiam per incuriam 
quam maxiine vituperandam id nobis prorsua excidit)—rescribeuti 
mittendam curabimus. Utinam/ociVt^a^cm mutui inter nos frcqueutiorisque 
epistolarum commercii dare8.~Vale. 

AN ECLOGUE. 

CHRISTOPHER—DUKE—THE SUB. 

Translated hy Timothy Tickler. 

In the Blue Chamber, far from vulgar eyes. 

Where Tappytourie mountain dew supplies, 

(That dew (ilyinpus-stiH’d, of precious wortli!) 

Sat Christoplier—whose name is from the North,— 

Concocting in his great and mighty mind 
His coming Number—to astound mankiud. 

Alone he sat; his gossips and his gout 
Had vanish’d—coh(]uer\l in a drimcing-bout; 

Sir Morgan, Hogg, and Tickler the benirni. 

Floor’d, liad confess’d the power of North—and wine. 

Bang went the <hpr, tvhen lo! at once appear’d 
Before the man so reverend, and revered. 

The conquering Hero,—he whose arm of might 
Heroes have felt,—and senates feel with fright; 

And with him came Sir Sub—that upstart w'igbt— 

Whose brazen brow the fairest locks environ. 

Strange contrast to his master’s face of iron! 

Say what their errand: Maga’s fostering care 
And patronizing smile of Christopher 
Each vied to have: and tliough the ducal frown 
Could make the Sub not call Ids aoul his own. 

Yet he his master’s rival now was seen,— 

Such is the power ofBlacIqpooda Magazine I 
Nortli nodded, ^embling like a brace of rata 
At the dread sound of terrier di^s—or cats, 

Thejr heard a voice tliat bid them first rehearse 
Their several actions in alternate verse. 

That Maga and their country thus might see 
The greater which,—md whose the meed should be. 

The sly one, Nnr& I He bum’d to kick them out, 

Had not politeness, and the fear of gout. 

Forbade,—while b^ aasmiting thus began. 

The Hero first; and thus the Ms^t ran. 

ntiKB. 

1 am the man wbd pttlFd Napoleim down, 
lam tiie, man whose genius gain’d renown 
For elo(iuence, whicb fnrcea and tore away 
7ne orders ol‘ Lqpd Bishops—and Lord jGroy# 
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Jn J^dapue. 

The palm of Mars and Mercury 1 wear-*- 
1—the illustrious Duke, Prince, Premier! ' 

■ SUB. 

I, erst a Scribe, and most renown’d M.P. 

Must now sing small, since times are changed with me. 
Fickle the winds! but I can shift my sai], 

Varying my canvass to the va^ing gale. 

Easy ki access, candid, open, free— 

A mank>f sterling wor&«-behold in me. 

DUKE. 

Tlie name and fashion of those boots are mine, 

Call’d Wellingtons: my nose is aquiline-— 

Like Jupiter’s own bird’s j and then my jaws 
Are lantern-sliaped; thus, then, I have shewn cause 
Wliy 1 should wear the laurel with applause. 

sun. 

Is not my face quite handsome ?—locks of fire! 

Silken my words, and silken my attire, 

In whioli Sir Thomas Lawrence pmnted me! 

Good Mr IVortli, the laurel’s mine, you see. 

DUKE. 

Full many a tug and tough set-to were mine 
Ucfore the friend to Free Trade would resign, 

AVho clung to office, and defied my fighting: 

I ousted him by cunningly inditing 
Epistles to this sumph—in letter-writing. 

srn. , 

What lovelier sight, than when our Iriends are seen 
Crowding the Treasury benches—all serene! 

To sec Joe Hume, poor aritliinetic soul! 

A-blundcring up the tottle of the whole. 

And vainly trailing his bewilder’d feet 
Through the dark labyrinths of Downing Street. 

DUKE. 

Madness 1 cnll’d it once—to think that 1 
Could e’er aspire to where I sit so high. 

Like the mad boy, who would his father dun 
To let him drive the chariot of die sun— 

So the state coach 1 too resolved to try—» 

My Prince is Phmbus—Phaeton am L 

SUB. 

Behold my new police—all clad in blue. 

Scouring the town, they meet my gladden’d view. 
Priapusdike, the dread of every rogue. 

No blockhead I—though he was but a log. 

I have the honour now to r^resent 
Tlie Jew Manasseh**^ our Parliament. 

Such was the song: when, lo! an awful snore 
From sleeping Nordi, loud as a cannon’s roai*. 

Inspired them with such terror, diat they rush 
Forth to Edina’s streets, with many a bounoe and push. 


«8 
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n.\N''s FIRST I’ARLIAMENT.VUY CAJH AK.N 

l^AV, w ho in Irolaiid led lie way. 

At bead of luob debatera, 

Presumed upon an eipial sway 
'Mongst British legislators. 

But bullying phrase, and bellow'iiig lungs, ^ 
That won such fame in Krin, ^ 

Proved, among England’s polish’d longues. 
An aw’kward interfering. 

As when a long-car’d ipiadruped, 

Perchance with horses sti'ayiiig, 

Emits the music, of bis liead,. " 

And fancie.s that lie’s neighing, 

Dan tried a speech, a joke, a sneer, 

M'ith Kerr}' brogue adorinul; 

While some could force thiMiiselvc'' to cheer 
What all of hiy/i mind scoriUMl. 

“ This tlieatrc will lU'ver do,” 

Says Dan, “ my jirauks to piny on ; 

I have a fitter jilace in view— 

A noble stage jilebeian.” 

• So off he inarch’d on boniulitig toi', 

(St (Giles’s guards attending,J 
To W'herc ( 'nr/Ur, and Ihtnt, and ( lo. 

Were constitution-mending.. 

Soon as fUare’s oracle appear’d. 

At head of his d(*ur cratura, 

The pious eooelai (i rose, ;iud cheiT’d 
Tills prince of Irish praters. 

Huzza I huzza! the day’s our own— 

Down jialace, peer, and stee|)h‘; 

Tithes, taxes, charters, all o’erihrowii. 

No Sovereign but the Peojile ! 

Here Dan w.as ipiite at home, for why V 
’Twas famous agitation; 

So up he got immediately. 

And made a grand oration ! 

Say, what shall be tin; hero’s meed 
For eloquence so charming t* 

(Jarlile, perhaps, may mend his creed. 

All fears of Hell di.sarming. 

Hunt may perpetual stuff supply 
To blacken Dan’s old leather; 

And Cobbett praise him to the sky 
For three whole weeks together. 

But tvlien this cliaropion shall repair, 

(The ^ssion duly ended,) 

To boast among his friends ut Cllare 
How he their rights defended— 

All done by him in Parliament, 

With all his Vaunting notions, 

A single sentence shall preKent—^ 

He butlier’t^iem with Motions! 

Cork, 7 /wnc, 1830 


Semkx. 
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I’ARTIKS. 


Tiik Pitt Oubs liavo liad no an¬ 
nual niftotitifr, and tbi» im <-.oustrucd 
liy tlioir enemies into proof that they 
are sinking into dissolution. It is not 
for us to assert the contrary; the 
reasons they Have given for their 
condiii^t seem gk'atly deficient in va¬ 
lidity, and wc can Rcarcoly concede, 
tliat sucli bodies have re.il e^istence. 
wlicn they do not assemble. We 
wisli it were not our duty to saj'that 
th(*y have been some time defunct in 
regard to original obj«‘ct and due 
operation. 

If Mr Pitt had been as much fa- 
voiiH'd by fort urn* as he Avns liy na¬ 
ture, it would have been very Mijier- 
iluous, at this nioiuent, to assert liis 
fame as a statesman of the liigliest 
order—as the gn'atest ]\1 iuister I'hig- 
laiul e\er possessed. Hut, alas! the 
tuherse fate was his, from Avhieh ge¬ 
nius of the first class seems only ex¬ 
empted in the exception. Living in 
times of Avar, his re]mtation, to the 
erring ga/e of the Avorld, depended, 
ill a gretat. measure, on the Avar’s suc¬ 
cess, and, consiKiuently, <ni Uie abi¬ 
lity and conduct of fonugn coadju¬ 
tors; from this the failure threAv its 
disgrace on him, Avhich Avas |>rudu- 
ced b/ incapacity or treachery he 
could not jireAeiit. His mighty 
jioAvers formed the alliances, created 
the, uieaiiH, lighted u]i the enthu¬ 
siasm of his country, smote his do¬ 
mestic foes—in a Avord, achicA'ed, as 
far as his accounUdiility extended, 
the most magni/lcent triumph; but 
he reaped frtmi it only the, conse- 
cpiencea of defeat, tlirough tlie defeat 
of others, for Avhicli he Avas not in re¬ 
ality responsible. 

Though the battle AA’^as lost abroad, 
it Avas still AA'on in its essential ob¬ 
jects ; but, unrortimateIy,this W'as not 
a matter to be noticed by the mass 
of mankind. The foreign disasters 
forced themselves, in exaggerated 
detail, on tlic sight of all; but the 
glorious and momentous victories at 
home Avere only de.fcusire ^^nes-— 
they merely presei-ved AA’hat had be¬ 
fore existed; therefore they AA'ere dis¬ 
regarded, save as things of edit and 
sacrifice. 

The Avar eonipelled this great Mi¬ 
nister to make his general policy 
bul'sei A icut to il, and rcstiictcd him. 


to the path of unpopularity and oblo¬ 
quy. It imposed on him tlic repul¬ 
sive duly of multiplying the public 
burdens, invading pecuniary profits, 
compelling sacrilices of all descrip¬ 
tions, and’feeding the fury of party 
and faction. To give the utmost 
effect to this, be had an Opposition 
arrayed against him, poAA'erful in 
talent, sjiirit, popular delusion, and 
discontent, means of eA’ery kind, and 
profligate contempt of the rules of 
Iionoiirable warfare beyond example. 

It has, tliereibre, naturally hap- 
jiemnl that Mr Pitt’s rejnitation has 
suffered great injustic'C. He, hoAV- 
ever, left suflicieiit behind him to 
enabl(^ the, lustoriau to slicAV the 
magnitude of bis powers, and give 
to Jiis fame its de.served brilliancy. 

Tlie Minister avIioso name toAver- 
ed aboAc, those of such ronte-mpo- 
raries as b(^ jiObscssed in Parliament, 
and fdled Europe as tTiat of the un- 
conqu(>rable opponent of such men 
as rub'd I'raiice—who, in spite of 
almost every conceivable impedi¬ 
ment and misfortune, triumphantly 
defended bis countiy against such 
foreigw <-<mfi*{leracies as assailed her, 
snioU' surli an Opposition as he had 
to eoiiteud Avitli, cnislted such a spi¬ 
rit as till'll possessed the nation, pro¬ 
vided tile resources for such a AA'ar,and 
surmounted such mighty and unpre¬ 
cedented dilliciiltics as at every step 
encountered liiin—could not have 
been otlicr than one of transcendent 
jiOAvers. That Mr Pitt Avasa master 
lu foreign policy, is abundantly pro¬ 
ved by bis labours, and the influence 
lie ])ussessed abroad; Ids pre-emi¬ 
nence as a financier is generally ac¬ 
knowledged; ill respect of manu¬ 
factures and ti'ade, it Avas tlie com¬ 
mon remark of the deputations of 
men of business avIio coufeiTed witli 
him, tliat be Avns better acquainted 
Avith tlieir respective trades than 
tliemselves; |ind that he equally ex¬ 
celled in gcdbral domestic policy, ia 
estabiislied by bis measures and the 
lead Avhich he took on every ques¬ 
tion. As an orator Ave have omy to 
look at those whom lie surjiassed as 
colleagues, or overthrow as oppo¬ 
nents. , Mr Canning stated not long 
bofore^ls death, Uiat he was, as a 
debater, worth any ten who wero 
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then In the House of CommonB. 
Hone hut a man of the very highest 
political genius could have been tiius 
eminent In all the departments of the 
science of government. 

Gan such a man be found amidst 
all who ever filled office, or shone in 
Parliament? Compared with his &- 
thcr. Fox, Burke, or Canning, he 
stands, in creative and executive abi« 
lity, variety of powers, and all the 
more solid and rare characteristics 
of the statesman, the proud superior. 
Men maybe named among them, on 
whom the title of great has been be¬ 
stowed more bountifully; but not 
one who was tested with such ten'i- 
ble sef erity, or who raised in a life 
of tempests and battle such gigantiip 
memonals of his greatness. 

His reputation is, indeed, rapidly 
rising to the lofty pre-eminence 
wbicn belongs to it; neglected by his 
fnends, it is receiving tiie testimony 
of his former enemies andtraducers. 
The Whig, who not many years ago 
publicly wished the words to be en¬ 
graven on his tomb—“ Here lies the 
enemy of William Pitt,”—now quotes 
him as an authority, and avows, that 
he agrees in general principle witii 
those who etui themselves his fol¬ 
lowers. The reformer declares ho 
is treading the steps of Pitt. The 
man of free trade asserts he is carry¬ 
ing into effect Pitt’s intentions;— 
and the general innovator defends 
himself on the ground that he is on¬ 
ly doing what Pitt attempted or 
wished to do. ^ Tory, Whig, and Li¬ 
beral—all parties shelter themselves 
under his name, and actually or in 
effect call themselves his disciples. 
It is not necessary for us to vindmate 
him from the charms contained in 
this, or to use it in uiustration of the 
turpitude of party; it is equally un¬ 
necessary for us to enlarge on the 
conclusive evidence it affords in fa¬ 
vour of his transcendent powers. 

Unpardonable should we be, were 
we to speak no farther in his praise. 
Mr Pitt’s patriotism equalled nis tn- 
lents. He was an EngHshman* the 
minister of his native land, and his 
enthusiastic affection for England, 
and her institutians, glowed in every 
speech, and governed every a^on. 
Hm interest haw hers alone; his am¬ 
bition could only gratify by 
labouring for her greatness; for her 
he provoked every aspersum, braved 


every peril, and sacrificed every 
thin^. ^ His integrity equalled his 
pgtnotism. It would be small praise 
to say, he was incapable of the re¬ 
volting apostasy and treason, 
grovelling hypocrisy, intrigue, and 
corruption, which now so greatly 
abound; the pride alone of a less 
haughty man would 6ave been suf¬ 
ficient to protect 1dm from the ini¬ 
quity and degra<fiition. But his ho« 
nesty on every point was so pure 
and self-evident, that calumny never 
dared to attempt to sully it Tempt¬ 
ed, provoked, and coerced,—pl^'ed 
in such circumstauces, tliat diste¬ 
nd of principle would olten have 
been fair retaliation, and in its effects 
a virtue; nothing could make him 
swerve from the stern and chival¬ 
rous spirit of Old English honour. 
No leading public man can be lound 
in English fiistory, whose life as a 
whole equalled his in demonstra¬ 
tions of undeviating, exalted patri¬ 
otism ; and whose patriotism equal¬ 
led his in unconquerable disdain of 
all but the must righteous means. 

Etenial reverence to the memory 
of William Pitt!—and it will be 
mven, by that England for which ho 
lived and died. 

The Pitt Clubs were formed to 
support the general principles and 
system by which he was governed; 
and in motive they were wortiiy of 
him^ and his country, l^nlike the 
Whig and some other associations, 
they were intended to uphold, not 
party without reference to creed, 
but creed without reference to party; 
they had for their object to maintain 
every tiling which was sacred and 
precious to the empire. Such insti¬ 
tutions would be invaluable if they 
could be preserved in spirit and in¬ 
tention from degeneracy; but expe¬ 
rience seems to shew that this is any 
ibi^ rather than possible. 

If even they exclude the heads of 
party, the ruling men in them can 
scarcely be other than subject to 
auch heads; and in consequence 
party is enabled either to make them 
its tools, or to neutralize ^em. The 
Bninswidc Clubs of Ireland were 
formed to withstand a single change, 
and tiiey were firee from connexmn 
with both the Ministry and Omiosi- 
tion. Nevertheless, when the Mini¬ 
stry iniToduced the change, they 
were practically dissolved; England 
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without fluch bodieg wag convulsed 
to its centre, and on the verge of re¬ 
volution, while Ireland with the^ 
was comparativelf tranquil and mo- 
tionless. €h)vernnient paralysed 
them, and made them negatively to a 
large extent its supporters, by its in¬ 
fluence with their leaders. 

The Pitt Cliibs included various 
party heads, and this soon ruined 
tiiem for purposes of public benefit. 
The secession of Mr Canning from 
them, through hostility to the toast 
of Protestant ascendency, formed 
one of those instances of suspicious 
inconsistency, of which too many 
are to be found in his history. The 
determined anti-reformer had less 
right to call himself Pitt’s disciple, 
tlian the determined 'anti-Catholic; 
and it was wholly indefensible in 
him to abandon them on what was 
only the exception to the rule. Oiv 
a single article, and it a questionable 
one, of a genend creed, he introduced 
into diein-the destructive spirit of 
division, and deprived them of a 

S owerful portion of Pitt’s followers. 

[is efforts to overturn them, because 
he could not make them his instru- 
ments,aided certain of his colleagues 
greatly in making tlicm theirs. 

Several years ago, the principles 
and system of Pitt, more especially 
such parts of them as he rather crea¬ 
ted than a^pted, were abandoned 
by the government. We need not 
cite proofs to establish what is mat¬ 
ter of general confession. The Whigs 
made it their boast that they were 
decidedly opposed to them, and no 
one suspects that apostasy in them 
produced the harmony between tlieir 
cveed and that of the Ministry; on 
the contrary, the latter always ac¬ 
knowledged that the harmony flow¬ 
ed from its own change of creed. 
When this was done, what was the 
conduct of the Pitt Clubs ? Did they, 
in conformity with the solemn obli- 

S ations on which thw were founded, 
ivide themselves trom party, and 
make a stand for the Pitt principleB 
and system? No, they senulely sup¬ 
ported government in overthrowing 
what fliey were formed to defend 
They successfully resisted Mr$ Can¬ 
ning, because they had more power¬ 
ful official men to lead them in it ; 
but here their resistance ended; tiie 
influence -which led them to this, 
also reversed them in olgect. They 


sunk into mere anti-Catholic ones; 
and it was “sif^iSently ludicrous to 
see bodies whmh boro Ae name of 
Pitt, opposing the Catholic Question, 
and sanctioning the war against the 
general policy, bank note^ an effi¬ 
cient sinaing-fund, and every thing 
with which such name was more im¬ 
mediately identified. 

These Clubs, in truth, degenerated 
into the tools of the Tory Ministers, 
and became powerless in any other 
character. The carrying of the Ca¬ 
tholic Question took from them all 
well-defined peculiarity of principle: 
at the last ineetingof the London one, 
the speeches exhibited only vague 

I neralities, and since it took place 
B speakers have acted on different 
tes in Parliament. Such bodies 
are muc-li worse than wortlilcss, if 
they take a Ministry, instead of prin¬ 
ciple, for their guide: they mislead 
public sentiment, stifle public spirit, 
and operate as engines of despotism 
on all occasions,' sav^ when their 
existence has no real operation. -, 
At the present crisis, it is the im¬ 
perious duty of the Pitt CTuhs, either 
to return to their original objects, to 
take their stand on principle and in¬ 
stitution, in perfect independence of 
party and individuals, or to dissolve 
themselves. Parties, after having been 
broken up, are once more entering 
into organization and warfare, under 
circumstances which would render 
a continuance of their past conduct 
in the highest degree Unurious. The 
disdnetions of name and person have 
been, in regard to cree^ confound¬ 
ed, and in a large dcgi'ec reversed; 
and those who may blindly act on 
them alone will bo pretty sure to act 
the part of public enemies. In the 
contest which has commenced be¬ 
tween die \^ig8 and the Wellin^n 
Par^,it is unhappily a question, not 
only how far diey differ on public 
interests, but which is the most wor¬ 
thy of public confidence: and it is a 
farther question, whether either csoi 
be supported by imtriotic men, save 
occasionally, conoidonally, and with 
a view to lead and purify. 

*1116 history of those who compose 
the Wellington Partfr eicbibits the 
most astoBisbing specimen of self- 
destruction (m rec<M. Individuals, 
and even bodies, putdng insanity out 
of si^C only attrac their own exist¬ 
ence from trouMes and mlidbrtunes; 
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but tkej/ plunged into tlie rriuuj from uistry,and the restbsw'ked oiitof their 
Hheer excess of j)rospertty and hap- professions to become tJic followers 
piness. TJiey had beaten the Wliigs of tlic Whigs. With a very small 
into impotence, llie country was nllibiber of Itononrable exceptions, 
tbeii*s, and they were omnipotent: they linve, during the present session, 
such was the case ivhcn they volun- studiously framed their speeclics 
tarily cast from them their weapons, to meet Whig views, and been silent 
luimo, iiunihers, iu a word, every when they coidd uot calculate on 
thing oil Avhich their possession of WJiig assistance. No wnportant ques- 
])ower depended. It ivas entirely tioii could be taken up by them as a 
from choice that ivhat was cidledthc distinct party; no distressed pai't of 
liberal part of the Liverpool Minis- the coniniunity could obtain their 
try fhanged its creed, and aiT.ayed advocacy, if it Avouhl (‘iiibroil them 
itself against the otiier part and tlie Avith butli tlie other parties ; they 

f ’reat body of the Tories. The ^Vel- eotdd say and do iiotliing.as Tories, 
ington Ministry, on its foi-inatiun, Tiiey haic tiius lost puldic eoufi- 
disregarded the instructive Icssoii deuce, and destroyed themselves in 
supplied by the Canning and GodiM the public eye, as a body bolding a 
rich ones ;• and separated itself frun ^sejiarate creed. Every man of them, 
both the old Tories and their erecAL Are imagine, Avill soon be divided be- 
tho means Avere jiressod on it or* tn’eeii the Wellington party and the 
giving the Tories even more tliantlieir Wliigs. 

former triumphant supremac-y, but it t ; Tlic tv\’o latter are, in truth, tlie 
deliberately rejected tiieni, and cm- f^ily ones in the field; the country, 
braced ruin. It ruined not only it- in reality, lias none but them as can- 
self, but the Avhole Tory party. didates for its faiamr; aiid that it 

3fhe old Tdries, Avlioni it in real- thoroughly despises both is manifest 
-ky expoHed from poAver, and redu- to all men. The reports of a change 
ced t<ia minority, imitated it in folly, of Ministry which have been so ge- 
Powerful in cliaractiT, creed, pub- iicral, have been r(>ceived Avitli coii- 
lic esteem, and the Aveiikness of both Imuptuousindillerenceineveryqiiar- 
tlie Ministry ami W'higs, tln‘y might ter; no one has regretted the fall of 
have constituted themselves the ef- the Wellington cabinet, or rejoiced 
fective Opposition, and n'gained at the prospect of a Whig one. All 
AA'hat they had lost. It A\'as a duty the essentials for interesth^ the corn- 
imposed on them hy tiu’ir proles- uiunity in such a chango»nnA'c been 
siuiis of faith, to array themselves Avantiug: the eontest is not one of 
against the Ministry on general m<*a- measures, or personal worth, it is 
sures ; and they could liave done it merely to determine Avhether the 
witli argument, fact, many potqnt in- benefits of poAver and place shall be 
terests, and public feeling, in their enjoyed by one set of families or 
favour. W^hile the Whigs liad no another; it is one for private gain be- 
ground to stand on as an (Opposition, tAveen two parties, which arc about 
t/ieff had the A^eiy best that c,ould be equally odious iu creed and cbarac- 
imagined. They could, as one, havn ter. 

restricted Ministers to the worth- The Wellington party has, In prin- 
less weapons to wliieli, in general, ciples, sunk even below the Wliigs. 
an Opposition is restricted. All they On all the essentials which formerly 
required Avail able leaders, union, rendered it triumphant against them 
and a proper system of operations in public favour, it has either gone 
—^matters far from being above their over to them, or placed them in die 
reach. Deficient, however, as they right; iu the few matters on whidi 
were in leading talent, tliey made no it differs from them, it is opposed to 
effort to obtain it; and they could public feeling. On free trade and 
not brook the idea of making any the currency they are agreed; the 
members of their own body their ultras of the one party go quite as 
leaders. As to union, each differed far as those of the o&er; the ex- 
more or less Miin his fellows; they treme opinions put forth by Mr Her- 
^‘eed on nothing save the defunct fiesandW Courtenay, have not been 
Catholic question. Their system of surpassed by those of any Whig or 
operations was disjilayed in tliisa Liberal. 

portion of them soon railed to the Mi- Tliis party, after sun'cndering eve- 
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ry tiling to tlxr (/Utiiolics, rcsists cori- 
cession to llio Jtitvs. 'J'he latter, as 
a body, are, wti believe, rather hos¬ 
tile than frii'iidly to the ebnn^e, ahd 
it was therefore excessively absurd 
ill the \\'bij 2:8 to atteinjit to force it 
on tlunii. Putting this aside, the rc- 
luovul of the Catholic disabilities de¬ 
stroyed all giuund for coutiuuiug 
the Jewish ones. The reasons urgeil 
by the ])art.y form this most exqui¬ 
site burlesque on argument iiiiagi- 
nubh*; a few thousands of men, who 
are conspicuous above all others for 
neviM' pni’Ung with their money vHth- 
out a valuable consideration, absti- 
inmre from politics, destitution of 
political objects, and loyally, would, 
if their excluslftn were removed, ob¬ 
tain dangerous influence in the Cabi¬ 
net luid Legislature.! An English Jew 
caiiiml feel like an bbiglishman, but 
an Irish ("atholic must, sis st matter 
of course! Could any thing be more 
ludicrously impotent lliau'such doc¬ 
trines ill the mouths of the \ery men 
U’ho removed exidusiou from the 
(bilholics y The country defended 
this excluHtou on tiie most solid and 
]>r8icti<‘al groumls; it kn<“wt.l«> gigan¬ 
tic power of the Ciitholics, and itbe- 
iie\ed tiiat thegrantingof theirchiims 
would have destructl\e consequen¬ 
ces. But it thinks the Jews are power¬ 
less, and it has no e\ idence to coii- 
\ ict them of evil intentions; therefore 
its feeliiigfl arc in their favour, rather 
tlian otherwise. 

With regard to Parliamentary Re¬ 
form, tlie \^'ellingt(m party lias anni¬ 
hilated every valid plea on which it 
rould be resisted. It 1ms completely 
changed tlic question, inbotli cliarac- 
ter and circunistances. Tlint wbieh 
was an unnecessary innovation, op¬ 
posed by tjie better part of the com¬ 
munity, has been rendered by it a 
needful remedy, which tlie commu¬ 
nity at large desires. It would lie 
idle to deny tlmt public feeling is in 
favour of reform—we mean such as 
would be rautioiis,gradual, and prac¬ 
tical ; and it would be equally idle 
to attempt to prove that it is in er¬ 
ror. From the turn which this ques¬ 
tion has taken, its effects on the cha¬ 
racter of both tlie House of Commons 
and the Cabinet, and the feelings 
whicli it generates among the lower 
orders, tlie public wonl calls aloud 
for ita “ settlement.” 


In maUc>rs relating to tlie Clmvcli, 
tliis party iSslsr'piftccd itself Imlow the 
Whigs in public opinion. Every sn- 
cx're cliurclimou regards it with n- 
dignatioii and suspicion; be seesiu 
it the men wdio divorced the Church 
from the State, swept awmy her bul- 
Avarks, and corrupted her clergy in¬ 
to their instruments for accomplish¬ 
ing the uiilialloAved work. The past 
eompids iiim to suspect tlicm of 
every tiling for tlie future; little aa 
he can trust in tlie Whigs, lie can 
trust still less in tlieir opponents. 

On other matters of domestic po¬ 
licy, and on foreign policy, this pswty 
])rofe.sses to agree Avitli the Wings in 
.^umeral iirinciplc; if it differ from 
j^iem, it is only in unimportant points 
Jp' application. It licre lies under 
the stigma of being only llieir fol¬ 
lowin' and iiistniiuent. 

Its mnvspaper instruments boast of 
Avliat they call its liberal oiiinious, in 
contradislinc.tion lo the principles 
of tlie lilgli or ultra Tories. What 
are these, liberal opini&ns ? When avc 
look at its exclusion of tlie Jews, 
opposition to all Parliamentary Re¬ 
form, prosecutions of the Press, for¬ 
cing a king on Crercc, in contempt 
of the will of tlift jipopli*, &c. iScc., we 
find bigotry and uitraisin, siicii as 
Averi; never exhibited by the Tories. 
Hero is blind ndheronee to nninea 
Avlicn nature is thnnged—to forms, 
Avlieii reasons and circumstances are 
reversed—to tlie letter, when the 
spirit is gone; and this constitutes 
higotxy and ultralsni. Tlie high To¬ 
ries always took their stand on fact 
and argument, they avoided the ex¬ 
tremes Avliich form its distinctions, 
and tliey are more or less ojijiosed 
to it on these extrenics. 

In tlie fiouriBhing and triumphant 
days of Toryism, this party consist¬ 
ed of men who ranked far above the 
Whigs in every hranifefa of personal 
character; the case is noAV rever¬ 
sed in regu'd to both leader and 
folloAver. The teiTible fall which the 
party has on every point sustained, 
IS not, so far as concerns itself, a 
tiieme for lamentation. We cannot 
see the unavoidable misfortune—the 
error prompted by pure motives— 
the loss occasioned by fidelity to 
virtue, or any of the tilings requisite 
for rendering it worthy of compas¬ 
sion and sorrow. On tho contrary, 
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w» l>e}iold every motive and act 
vfiiich could make it a matter of just 
and deserved punishment. 

The fell of tlie Wellington Party 
has been the exaltation of the Whigs. 
The latter->auch are the miracleB 
which now abound—without making 
any change in themselves, have been 
made the first party in both creed 
and character.^ A few years ago, 
tiiis ranked amidst the things which 
^pearcd utterly impossible. The 
Catholic Question, Reform, the do¬ 
mestic chains they called for, and 
their opinions of foreign jiolicy, seem¬ 
ed to render their extncation from 
the slough of public distrust and 
enmity perfectly hopeless; nothing 
was apparently more irremovable 
than the brand they bore as superfi¬ 
cial theorists—wild disturbers, whose 
schemes were calculated to involve 
both the empire and the world in 
confusion and calamity. The mill¬ 
stones which held their necks in the 
mire havebeeivcut away; their name 
has "been cleansed from stain and 
suspicion; and this has been done 
by the Tories. The latter have not 
only freed them from unpopular 
questions and suspected principles, 
but they have given them tlie exclu¬ 
sive possession''of honourable consis¬ 
tency; they have made them the 
only party which can be depended 
on for steady fidelity to faith and 
pledge. 

In point of talent, the Whigs are 
far Bime^T to the Wellington Party; 
no htinistry in modem times has 
possessed so little of It as the pre¬ 
sent one; and tlie followers have as 
small a share as the leaders. 

Whether ttio Whigs—we include 
in the name all the partieB compre¬ 
hended in the Opposition—are on 
the eve of being c^ed to office, is a 
matter which .^411 probably be de¬ 
termined befcwi this Article will see 
the light. But either as a Ministry 
or an Opposition, their conduct, we 
conjecture, will direct the course of 
public affairs; and they must adopt 
a radicd change of conduct, or fliey 
will neither stand as the one, nor 
succeed as the other. 

What made them so unpMiilar and 
owerless, so long as the Tory body 
iffered from themV What caused 
many of their more honest support¬ 
ers to confess, that they were oetter 


out of office than In it ? It was not 
the want of talent, because they ge¬ 
nerally possessed much more of it 
than their opponents; they greatly 
excelled in parliamentary oratory; 
their press displayed far more abili¬ 
ty, boldness, and zeal, than the Tory 
one; but still, with these immense 
advantages, ^e coufitry despised 
and hated them. The causes are not 
involved in mystery, and if tliey be 
again put into operation, they will 
produce the same effects. 

In-the first place, they foljoAved 
extrame abstract principle, without 
regarding other considerations. They 
advocated Catholic Emancipation on 
abstract right and liberty, although it 
is manifest that these arc dependent 
on, and therefore ought to be subor¬ 
dinate to, the Constitution. They 
called for reform on abstract right, 
although it is clearly a matter of jmb- 
lic utility. They attaeked tlie whole 
trading and monetary system of the 
empire on abstract opinion, although 
it was endent to all tliat a cliiuige 
would produce general confiscation 
and misery. On similar ground they 
warred against almost all laws and 
institutions. They were so far from 
allowing weight to circumstance.^, 
that tliey insisted their doctrines 
ought to he ado])ted, no matter wiiat 
evil and loss might he the conse¬ 
quence. These doctrines were, in 
general, mere disputed and fallacious 
opinions; yet they p1ace,d them in 
opposition to the public weal, and 
made their application, even through 
the sacrifice of the latter, the great, 
object of government. 

This was their conduct touching 
foreign policy as well as domestic. 
Abstract liberty, whether real or 
counterfeit^ was to be supported, in 
utter contempt of national interest 
and reputation. Every foreign re¬ 
volution or rebellion, no matter what 
its real objects might he, or what 
consequences it was calculated to 
produce in the state where it took 
place, or to ibe world at large, was 
to be countenanced by this country, 
though the heaviest losses, and even 
war, might follow. They thus made 
foreign policy a tiling, not t& protect 
and promote the foreign interests of 
the empire, to maintain general p'an- 
quillity, and to improve the condition 
of men and nations, with cautious re- 
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ference to drcumstances and obliga¬ 
tions, but to sacrifice British inte¬ 
rests, generate war, and fill the world 
with convulsion and anarchy. 

* In the second place, the Whigs not 
only acted thus, but brought their 
creed to bear regululy agsunst pub¬ 
lic interests and leelings; they made 
their war agaiftst the Ministry, one 
agunst the leading divisions of the 
empire, both severely and in die ag¬ 
gregate. The Sovereign and Ids 
Court were continually assailed by 
them on no better ground than die 
character which kings and courts are 
reputed to bear in the abstract; and 
while this drew on them the animo¬ 
sity of both, the country was not 
blind to its revolutionary tendency. 
Not satisfied with indirectly attack¬ 
ing the Church by their support of 
die Catholic claims, they carried on 
direct hostilities against her on every 
point, and compelled her to be their 
enemy for self-jireservution. It was 
not enough for them that their tra¬ 
ding, currency, and reform doctrines 
struck at the possessions of the aris¬ 
tocracy ; but they vilified it in every 
way, and, of course, gained its hatred. 
They displayed similar conduct to¬ 
wards most of the great interests. In 
their advocacy of the (catholic claims, 
&c. they not only opposed the feel¬ 
ings of the community, but cast on it 
every calunmy and insult. On every 
contested point between this country 
and foreign ones, they fouglit with 
the latter, and exhibited the blind 
fury of hired partisans. An anti-Eng¬ 
lish spirit, flinty, morose, and malig¬ 
nant, pervaded their whole conduct, 
whi^ assailed every thing dear to 
the Englishman, and from which he 
recoiled in disgust and disdain. 

Abroad, their patronage of liberty 
was coupled with relentless hostility 
towards almost all established go¬ 
vernment In addition to espousmg 
the cause of disafiection and rebeh 
lion, they continually declaimed 
against friendly monarchs as des¬ 
pots. On the one han^ this cover¬ 
ed them with the animosity of every 
ally, and almost eveiy foreign power; 
and on tlie other, ft proouced the 
conviction in the nation, that as Mi¬ 
nisters, they could not do other than 
inflict all imaginable injuries on its 
foreign interests. ^ It served as evi¬ 
dence that a Whig Ministry would 
be distrusted and detested by foreign 


S 'ovemments, uid would give to Eng- 
and both tbcNdtaracter and the treat¬ 
ment of a common disturber. 

By all this the Whigs gave every 
advantage to their opponents: they 
forced them into the right, and seized 
on the wrong themselves, in every 
matter. They conferred on the To¬ 
ries the reputation of being the only 
men of business—the only cautious, 
practical, and wise statesmen. The 
Crown, the Church, the Aristocracy, 
various of the great trading interests, 
and the body oi the community, were 
made by them almost the slaves of 
the Tory Ministers. All the latter 
retpured for preserving their invinci¬ 
bility, were the cheap merit of con¬ 
sistency, and oppositicHito AVhiggism; 
with these they could do, or leave 
undone, as they thought good, in per¬ 
fect security from the loss of power. 
In no time of distress and dissatis¬ 
faction was a Whig Ministry thought 
of; the Whigs liad wholly incapaci¬ 
tated themselves fur identifying them¬ 
selves in such times with public feel¬ 
ing. 

We repeat, that the same conduct 
will again produce tiie same fruits. 
In every party contest, tlie country 
is pretty sure to support the right. 
Those wlio are the most prudent, 
])ractical, and upright in personal 
character, who are the most disinte¬ 
rested and patriotic in creed, and 
who we the most rloseJy ideutifled 
with its feelings and interests, will 
have its favour, and be iuvincihle. 

At present, both the great parties 
are in harmony witli each other, and 
in opposition to the country, on tlm 
points which more immediately afl'cet 
public interests. The country enter¬ 
tains about equal dislike for both; 
but the advantage is on the side of 
the Whigs. The latter, in addition 
to this advantage, hay© tlie choice of 
ground and weapons.' 

As a Ministry, if the Whigs make 
no change of system, they will speedi¬ 
ly be ruined; it will be utterly im¬ 
possible for them to maintain ^em- 
selves in office. The present system 
must prohibit the empire from know¬ 
ing prosperity, and keep it generally 
in great suffering. So long as it may 
be adhered to, it must receive ex¬ 
tension, and, by such extension, the 
suffering must recdlve continual aug¬ 
mentation. If a Ministry be bound 
by its policy to keep the community 
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ki distiTRS—if it 1)0 I'ostric.tocl from 
isemovinsr tlie source's of loss and 
want, arid ronipollod to multiply 
them, it is imjrossiWo for it to stand 
for a raornont, savo tlirou 3 ;h the eup- 
purt of an Opposition. 

If tlio Wliijjs enter office, and make 
no change, how will they be eir- 
eiuostancod ? The country is filled 
udtli misery and discontent; and, in¬ 
stead of beiii" able to remove, tlu'v 
will be compelled to incrensi; them. 
Their puerilities touchiufr retnuicii- 
nient and the reduction of taxes Avill 
avail them notliint:, beeause these 
are incapable of \ jiddiii^; any sen.' i- 
ble ndief. Not a sinjrl'' leadin'? pid)- 
lic, evil can they atteiujit to remove; 
all their measure? must be uujiojni- 
Inr ones, and calculated to array 
a<?aiiist them the mo.-t ])owerful in¬ 
terests. Aud they Avill li:ue lo eii- 
eoimter a potent opposition, whieli 
will have tlie jidviint:5:?e of Jirii'ument, 
aiul bt» supported by llie country tiE 
large. A large pari of the present 
■ministers Avill 6iick out of llu'ir creed, 
and their snp])orters wili be relieved 
from silence. In such a stale of 
things, it would I)e utterly iinptissi- 
bl<! for the Whig ?(Iinisiry to endure, 
sa 3 'ing iiolhiiig of other matters. 

TJie formation of t ueh a Ministiy, 
to act oil the present system, would 
at once give to part)' wjirfare iho 
projier chartacter; it would make 
such warfare turti on the real nature 
of principles and measures. The 
Whigs ill late years have rested their 
bojies of office on supporting go¬ 
vernment ; but if the jiresent Minis¬ 
ters lose it, their ho]>eK of regaining 
it must stand on general opposition. 
The curreiicy, thi? free trade laws, 
the relief and defence of the landed 
and other interests, would form the 
to|ncs of contention; the Opposition 
would take its ground on public in¬ 
terest and fefiifthg, and it would bo 
irrcsihtible. 

As an Opposition, if the Whigs act 
as they have done, they will only 
uphold the Ministry and destroy 
tbeinsclves. Nothing, in truth, could 
be more ridiculous and vain thou for 
a body of men who profess to agree 
with the Ministry in essentials, and 
especially in those, on which the 
c^mntry differs from it, to stand for¬ 
ward as its regular o})])onents. 

Here is the Jewish Question, on 
which wo have already given our 


ojiinion In the abstract. If the Jews, 
on the whole, be rather hostile than 
friendly to the measure—and such 
we helicvo is the fact—it is highly 
ilnpropi'r to prt'ss it. A eJiango is* 
attf'mpted at the cost of the Church, 
ill favour of which no public neces¬ 
sity or benefit can bo jileaded, and 
wliicli is distasteful tft the only peo¬ 
ple whom it can serve. 1'he (fiuireh 
must naturally infer, that its iiijiiry, 
aud not the advantage of the Jews, 
is the retd object of the Whigs; and 
it ^ust throw its jiolitical vv'eiglit 
iutwtlie scale against them. 

Speaking with reft'renciv lo ])arty 
interests (ml)', nothing could be uiorii 
pn*]) 0 ''lerons tliau th^aggi’esslve war 
vvhicli the M’hlgs W|ige aa-ainst the 
("lurch. She musf, and will, be sup¬ 
ported by the arisioeraey and the 
b'-'dy of tin* country; atid tliey inti-st 
])i-o\ok(' the political lioslilily of both 
if tliey jn’ovoke ber.s. It is liojieless 
for any party to tiiiimph liy beading 
tlie Dissenters a'ralust her in offen¬ 
sive liostilities, and it ought to be so. 

A Tdinistry slioidd l»e a conserva¬ 
tive body ; .'’iid should lu'ver consist 
of iiu'u vvljo would mutilate aud lin- 
(h'rmine inition.'il institutions, fan the 
llanie of ivligious strife, aud aid such 
strife in producing the worst conso- 
(juences, 

l>y attaekiiig the Clnin'li, the Whigs 
will do that for the ^Vellington Party, 
wliich its own eH'orts can never do; 
tliey will coerce the (,)iiiircli and 
eoutitry into tin* sii]*port of this 
ptirty against lliein. 

Hi'i't) are Lord Milton and other 
Whigs assailing the corn law's. Let 
the body of Whigs support them in 
it, and tlu'y will make the aristocracy 
and landed interest their enemies 
from necessity; whatever dislike the 
latter may feel towards the Welling¬ 
ton Party, they must still support it; 
however they may wish for a change 
of ministry, they must still do thmr 
utmost to prevent the existence of a 
Whig one. 

Ill the Greek business, the coun¬ 
try at large takes no interest. This 
business, in all its changes of form, 
never varies its character for folly 
and iniquity. It b(>gim in plundering 
Turkey, luid it is ending in plunder¬ 
ing (*recc.(*. It was originally a wild 
crustule to give to the Greeks free¬ 
dom and independence ; and it is 
now a savage coufpicst over them, lo 
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(U'pvive of the most sarred na¬ 
tional rights, and hawk them al)uut 
lor a sovereign Jis soraetliing even 
1)eIo\v slaves.^ Here is a pretended 
independent nation, which is nut 
suffered to have a voice in tiic dcs 
iiuing of its own territory or tiie 
choice of its own inonarcli! In liap- 
py c^iisisteney^vitli the ^vliole, istlie 
bungling portion whicli cuncerns 
IViuce Leopold. 'J’lie tliree great 
powers, withonttrotiblingtheinselves 
even to assert tliat lliey liave a right 
to do it, and in utter scorn of tlie 
opinion of th(> ]>eop]e, hx the teti'i- 
tories of (ireece and offer its throne 
to a foreigner. 'J'h(‘ foreigner, who 
lias not the smallest claim, instantly 
assumes all tJlO airs of ownership, 
and insists, thatAvitli tin? thnnie, they 
shall siipjily him witli a treasury and 
a port ion of tlw* dominions of Turkey. 
Because tliey Avill only suffer Iiim to 
grasji t!n< money, and refuse* him 
permission to draw his own Ixiund- 
aries, lu* rejects the gift tliey offer, 
and sends tlu'iii a-beggiiig tliroiiiih 
Liirupe for a king for CIr(*e<’c. 

Oil tills business, the Wliigs might 
take strong ground. Tliey might 
ask, A'liy, if the Greeks be compe¬ 
tent to form all independent nation, 
they haie not been snner(>d to ma¬ 
nage llieir own affairs. Tlii*y miglit 
protest against the right of the tliree 
powers to assign limits to lJn*ir ter¬ 
ritory, and Impose on them a form 
of govoriimeut and a ruler. And tliey 
iiiiglitmakeastimd against imimsiiig 
on Britain tin* liaiiilily to pay the 
debts of Greece. They even I’nighl 
denounce tiie policy of forming a 
iiiiuiber ol souls into an independent 
state, who are incapable of coinpier- 
iiig llieir own territory, selecting 
their form of government and king, 
providing themselves with revenue, 
managing their general affairs, de- 
fuudiiig themselves—in a word, of 
discharging the duties and obliga¬ 
tions of independence. Iu6te.n<l of 
doing this, the Whigs are identifying 
themselves with all the folly and 
wrong, and labouring to give tlie 
matter the jvorst issue possible touchr 
ing public interests. 

VVliat is the public feeling in re¬ 
spect of Portugal ? It is tliat the peo¬ 
ple have a right to choose their own 
form of government and sovereign, 
and tliat it is the duty of Engiaua to 


attend to her own intoresls w'ithont 
mixing herself up in their broils. 
Year after year the interests of this 
country are neglected and sacrificed 
ill relation to Portugal; and for 
what 'i Is it to plunge that nation in¬ 
to war and anarchy, or to enable tlie 
Brazilian enip(«ror to deprive it of 
all national rights ? Or is it to gratify 
])i(jue and revenge in n personal war 
against the king ? Nothing could be 
more foolish than the conu^uct of tlie 
Wliigs on this subject. Granting 
that tiie Portuguese sovereign is what 
he is r(‘i)rcseut<*d to bo, it is still clear 
to all men, that in what he lias done, 
he has had, not only the country’* 
consent, but its assistance. His acts, 
ill so far as Knglmid can take cogni¬ 
zance of them, are the acts of Portu¬ 
gal—they form no ground of quarrel; 
yet to be revenged on him the Wliigs 
call Ibr the sacrifice of public inte¬ 
rests, and even the violation of na¬ 
tional law and rights. Tlie country 
does not participate in their folly; 
and it naturally asks itkelf whether a 
\Vliig iMinistry would not light up 
general war by endeavouring to de- 
tliroiK* the King of Portugal. 

Conduct like this must compel the 
country to support the Wellington 
Party against tliem. 

Ill n*gard to affairs generally, if tlie 
AMiigs as nil Opposition only differ 
from tJie Ministry on petty points, in 
A\ Iiicb tiie country takes little inte¬ 
rest—if the difference reach no far¬ 
ther than trilling details of retrencli- 
nieiit, immactii.-able rednetions of 
taxes, and minor points of foringn 
liolicy; and if in it tliey trample on 
public advantage, sacrilice practical 
good to abstract creed, and thwart, 
iinjiede, and o])pose merely for jiarty 
gain; they will cover themselves 
Avith the contempt of the country. 
And if on important matters they 
support the. Ministry—if when great 
niasses of (lie community petition 
Purliameut for relief from injury and 
suffering, they join in refusing it—if 
when tlie commumty at large calls 
for enquiry and remedy under dis¬ 
tress, they combine Avith the Minis¬ 
try to disobey tlie call—if they assist 
in forcing on the countiy perilous 
changes and innovations against its 
Avishes—if they aid in refusing to en¬ 
quire into the. operation of laivs 
Avhich are alleged to be destructive, 
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to remove evils and to redress wrongs 
they do tliis, tliey will cover 
themselves witli the country’s hatred. 
Such conduct will ruin Uiem, and 
make the Wellington pai ty omnipo¬ 
tent. 

There is only one padi which can 
possibly lead the Wings to success; 
if ^ey take it, their triumph must be 
equally certain and glorious. 

An Opposition, to tread this path, 
must, in foreign policy, advocate the 
settlement pf the Greek and Portu¬ 
guese questions, on such grounds as 
public law and British interests pre¬ 
scribe. It must separate itself from 
romance, abstract visions, and fo¬ 
reign interests; and labour to pro¬ 
mote tl»e weal of this empire by ran 
tioual, practical means, and in an 
English spirit. When Ministers, in 
obedience to the existing system, of¬ 
fer to sun-ender British monopolies 
to foreigners, or to give adi'antages 
to the latter, it must hmily withstand 
them ; wlien they neglect to use tlie 
power and means which this country 
possesses for obtaining monopolies 
and advantages against its competi¬ 
tors, it must denounce tbeir conduct. 

The West India colonies are in 
great discontent and suffering. It 
must advocate such a settlement of 
the slave question as will meet their 
aanction, and such sober practical 
measures as will gi\e them better 
prices for tbeir produce. 

The Canadas are in danger of be¬ 
ing grievously injured by the con¬ 
cession of tbeir West India trade to 


the United States. It must strongly 
oppose such concession. 

The Colonial hsheries are distress¬ 
ed and declining. It must state their 
condition, detail the benefits they are 
capable of yielding, and call for boun¬ 
ties, and other means of enabling 
them to contend successfully with 
their competitors, and to flourish. 

It must oppose the monopoly of 
the East India Company, as being 
one enjoyed, not by tills country 
gainst foreign nations, but by a few 
individuals to the prejudice of the 
community at large. And it must call 
for measures to encourage in the 
East Indies the production of various 
commodities widch this country now 
buys of foreigners. 

Great changes have been made in 
the commercial and monetary i^s- 


tems of the emjflra, and the tiaw. «t 
any rate, haa arrived when rigorous 
enquiry should be made into the 
fruits. The public feeling, as well as 
the public weal, imperiously de¬ 
mands such enquiry. Have these 
clianges succeeds, or met with de¬ 
cided failure ? Has the empire flou¬ 
rished, or declined., under them ? 
The Opposition, instead of takiiw 
for granted that the dogmas on whiw 
they have been made are true, must 
ascertain how far their truth or false¬ 
hood has been established by expe- 
riaieut; it must cast mere opinion 
to the winds, and call for demonstra¬ 
tion. 

Agriculture is in great suffering; 
and, disregarding abstract creed, it 
must enquire impartially into the 
causes. It must, looking at every 
article of produce, ascertain how far 
the present laws yield that protec¬ 
tion to the agriculturists which is es¬ 
sential for preserving them from loss 
and suffering, and advocate sound 
measures for giving them prosperity. 

The shipping, and many ether in¬ 
terests, are distressed; and it must 
act towards them in the same man¬ 
ner. It must not be the partisan, 
but, on national grounds, it must re¬ 
ceive facts, scrutinize causes, and 
support the approved means for re¬ 
moving evils and creating prosperity. 

Various counties are suffering se¬ 
verely from excess of labourers and 
pauperism. It must endeavour to 
apply a remedy, not by mutilating 
and making experiments on the Poor 
Laws, but by the rational means of 
removing the excess. The influx of 
Irish labourers does great injury to 
the body of the working classes end 
the payers of poor-rates; it must 
endeavour to prevent it, by provi¬ 
ding such labourers with employ¬ 
ment en their waste lands at home, 
causing them to emigrate to the co¬ 
lonies, and compelling Ireland to 
maintmn her own poor. A vast part 
of the labouring orders are enduring 
great misery from inadequate wages; 
it must investigate the sources of 
such wages, and call for tlie proper 
remedies. 

With regard to the currency, it 
must examine its working, and col¬ 
lect facts to discover whether the 
charges against bank-notes, and the 
praises bestowed on gold, be true or 
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erroneous. It must insist on com- 
jirehensive enquiry, and the adop¬ 
tion of the measures which the result 
of sucti enquiry may prescribe. 

In church matters, this Opposition 
must make itself the friend and pro¬ 
tector of the Church as well as or the 
Dissenters. It must, in alliance with 
her heads, assifit her in accomplish¬ 
ing such necessary reforms, as will 
relieve her from odium, render her 
general clergy more efficient, and in¬ 
crease her popularity and stability. 
When she is slandered, it must vin¬ 
dicate her; when she is unjustly at¬ 
tacked, it must defend lier. It must 
cultivate peace between her and the 
Dissenters, keep both as much as 
possible from party politico, and re- 
gtrict botl) from attempting vicious 
encroachments. 

It must on all occasions labour to 
protect and promote tlie interests of 
religion and public morals. 

Were an Opposition to act in this 
manner, it would, on most important 
points, range itself against the Minis¬ 
try on unassailable national grounds; 
the support of the country would 
render it irresistible, and, as a Mi- 
idstry, the success of its measures 
would give it the confidence and po¬ 
pularity requisite for enabling it to 
crush every enemy. 

We are not saying what the \M»igs 
will do, or what they ought to do. 


Our oinect is merely to shew the 
state of parties, and to point out 
what will flow from the course they 
may decide on. That they will cast 
from them the golden opportunity 
for retrieving their character, and 
obtaining power, is pretty certain; 
if they even be not compelled to do 
so, their past madness almost demon¬ 
strates that they will do it from 
choice. 

But whatever course the Whiga 
may take, the country can scarce^ 
fail of benefiting largely from their 
acting as a regular Opposition. If 
they do not take the right one them¬ 
selves, they will in time drive the 
Ministry into it. Let the war be fair¬ 
ly commenced, and one of the belH- 

f ^erents must make its stand on pub¬ 
ic interest and feeling. Its weak¬ 
ness on some points will compel it 
to court public support by sacrifices 
on others; its interest will lead it to 
place itself under the direction of 
the country. 

In this state of tliiiq^, it is evident¬ 
ly the duty of all patriotic men to 
disregard names, to look at creed 
and conduct alone, and to make their 
support depend solely on merit. In¬ 
stead of being again degraded and 
trampled on as the instruments of 
I)arty, let them, in conjunction with 
the country, control and direct it. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 

Mv aunt Adelgitha Penelope Smith was a most worthy old lady; and her 
memory will long be held in respect, in consequence of her vaiioiis good 
properties; -but more especially for the inflexible resolution Avith wliich 
she defended herself against the attacks of a legion of loA'crs^ and, at length, 
departed this life, leating many grounds of consolation to lier relatives. 
Yet, during lier v^uable life, she lived not for herself alone. She w'as kind 
to the poor, and supported a school for tln^ir cliihlrcn, Avliich was holden 
daily in a small building, in the roof of Avhich dwelt an aged favourite, 
whose habits and temper, in ids latter days, rendered him ah unfit compa¬ 
nion for her boudoir, wherein lie had whilom spent much of his lime. The 
animal, thus banished from sociiMy, lieeame morose and ascetic, which Ave 
should not have ivondered at, had we been aAvare that lie had taken to scrib¬ 
bling, a propensity which commonly l(*ads tiie victim thereunto to believe 
himself a A’ery important animal, Avliauwer other people may think or say 
to the contrary. So—tliere he seems to have sat, “ alone in his glory,” pro¬ 
fiting by the iustructioii of the Mdioolmaster, and iniggiug liimself, aecord- 
ing to the manner of his kind, in the belief that lie avus inditing what wotiiii 
astonish the w'orld. 

It was my lot to discover his pa])ers, Avhieh liave been sadly nibbled by 
the miee; and I forward yon two or three of the most perfiu’t slieels, tiiink- 
inp that they giay be found to eoiitain matter <|nite as important ns tin' “ Ile- 
miniBceuces” of certain bipeds wbich liave lately been giten to thejniblie. 

i am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

J. Smith. 

Christopher North, Esq. 
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For the last few days I have felt 
myself extremelyiincomfortable. My 
appetite has failed me, and I liave 
been troubled with utiple asnut dreams 
and strange fancies, botli by day and 
night. “ Why is tliis V” 1 ask my¬ 
self, ** what can th^ matter be ? I can¬ 
not surely be in love in my old age f'” 
Oh, no! The years of such pleasing 
folly have long since past, and all the 
gaieties and froli^ome pranks of my 
youth are but as a«dream. I recall 
them to memory alternately with a 
smile and a si^h; and, as 1 sit and 
mumble my nuts in solitude with 
my few remaining teeth, and view 
the grey hairs whmh cover my ewnt- 
eiaUMl and shrivelled frame, 1 find it 
difficult to imagine that .^ein the 
same monkey that was onePthe lii’e 
and soul of every party. And. as for 
love—even if my yeara d^ not ex¬ 
empt mo from the torments of the 
tender passion, Avho could I Tie in 
love with ‘I I have often felt a con¬ 
viction that 1 am the only survivor 


of my race; and love cannot exist 
without hope ] 

Of tills lattiT truth 1 Avas long 
since convinced, by an adventure 
which befell me in my voyage from 
India to Europe. The sliip in wliieli 
1 was^a passenger,, or rather a pri¬ 
soner, stopped to take in a supply of 
Avater, and was, as 1 tlien thought, 
very fm-tunately,becalmed. The wee 
of the country was altogether too 
tempting to he withstood, and I made 
my escape to the shore, wliere I roved 
and revelled for many horn's in ail the 
luxury of newly recovered liberty. 
But, when evening drew near, 1 felt 
a painful sense of lomdiness, and wan 
b^inuing to wish myself again on 
shipboard, when my eyes were ra¬ 
vished by tho sight of one of the 
most beautiful creatures I had ever 
beheld. She was sittfng^ u]Mn the 
bank of a small rivulet, with her ele¬ 
gant tail gracefully spread in a circle 
upon the ground close around her, 
so as to a{ipear as thpug^ she was 
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seated upon a cushion of rich black 
and white fur. 1 appi oaclied as care¬ 
fully as possible; but when witliin 
a few yards, she looked round, and 
utterii^ a cry of alarm, started up 
and ran off to the adjacent woods. 
Had I pursued immediately, doubt¬ 
less I should have overtaken her; 
but I was paralysed. As she rose 
aud fletl, her tail streamed behind like 
tiiat of a comet. Many a tail have I 
seen since, but never oue like that, 
A lover's description of his mistre.ss, 
iiowever, as I nave siiutc bad fre¬ 
quent occasion to observe, is seldom 
interestiu;^ to any one else. 1 shall 
tlierefore only stiy, that she was the 
liaudsoraest of tiie riiig'tailed spe¬ 
cies, of whose very existence I was 
not previously aware. 

A passion, wbicii I then b(>lieved 
. would terminate only vvitii luy life, 
instantly tot»k possession of me. 1 
r.'ui after li(>r, and in wild and temler 
accents, besought her to take pity 
upon a pour soliUuy being, far from 
home, and in a strange land. But all 
remainetl silent.save thecoarse bowl¬ 
ing of some uukiionm animals which 
dwelt in that country; and 1 passed 
a sleeph>ss night in a tree, anxiously 
watching f«ir the morning, tliat I 
might be enabled to seek tiu; mistress 
of luy affections, and offer her my 
vows. Ere the aim rose, I began the 
search; yet it was noonday ere wc 
met. Hj‘r shyness at first was ex- 
ci'ssive; but at length I ]>ersiiaded 
her to bit quietly and listen to my 
story, at which she felt much inte¬ 
rested, though it was evident that she 
doubted my word wlien 1 told her 
that I had c.rossed tiie sea. She then 
informed me that she likewise had 
lost siglit of her own tribe aud kind¬ 
red, which had been alarmed and 
scattered by strange noises along the 
shore, whicli 1 suspect were from 
the guns of the ship. 

So there we were, alone in that 
wilderness! And when two young 
monkeys are left alone togetlmr in a 
wood, what can be expected ? lliere 
was something singular about the 
countenance of my dear Cinera,* 
which 1 could not help oecasionallv 
wishing were more iu character with 


those of my own tribe; but dien tliere 
was a gentlenes# in her manners, and 
a lightness au^^gance in her every 
movement, wbldi were perfectly be¬ 
witching, and which were doubtless 
really enliaaced by the splendid 
lack and wliite ringtail, the recol-. 
lection of which even now sometimes 
haunts iiiy pillow. 

Wc liad spent some hours tewether, 
and 1 flatU'rcd myself that im was 
going on favouraldy for me. We 
were again at the side of the rivulet, 
seated, side by side, beneath a low 
spreading tree that overhung the wa¬ 
ter ; and she had, at iiiy request, as¬ 
sumed the same attitude os when I, 
first saw her ; and I was gazing pas- 
sionaUdy upon Iter, while her eyes 
were modestly cast upon the ground. 
If ever 1 felt tlie tender passion, it 
was at tliut nionieiit 1 But I was soon 
to b(‘ cur(>d, and in a very different 
v\%ay from what 1 had anticipated. 
Tli(“ very recollection makes my blood 
run cold ! I was sitting, as before 
described, lost to crer^ eartlily thing, 
save the bi^autiful Cinera,wben sud¬ 
denly I felt a sharp twitch across my 
two forejiaws, by which they were 
ptM'fectly benuinbed; aud, looking 
round, 1 beheld a iiioiislrous animal 
with a Itiigc grinning mouth, aud 
blue ribbed chueks,f standing over 
me witli a stick, with which be was 
about to rejieat Ids blow. Resist¬ 
ance was out of the question against 
such a baboon, and, therefore, 1 im¬ 
mediately sprang aside, aud made my 
escape, leaving Cine.ra to do the same. 
For souu! time I dared not venture 
to look round; but finding I was not 
ursued, I at leu^h halted to draw 
reatli, and then, costing my eyes to¬ 
wards die fatal spot, I beheld the hi¬ 
deous creature squatting by the side 
of Cinera, aud sluuriug with her a pile 
of fruit wliich I had toiled hard to 
collect, aud which I had presented 
to her as a pledge of the sincerity of 
my aflectiou. What was to be done 1^ 
Idy whole frame trembled widiagoiiy. 

I thought of taking a stone, and creeps 
ing slyly .up the tree and letting it 
fall upSb the mofOBter’s'head ;'kut 
my paws hung powerless by iny side, 
and refused to perform dieir uf^e. 


* « Pmlmea ciiieren, caudu cincta annulls ulternatim idbU et nigrU.” The most 
elegant of the maiiraiico atieotea, and of a mild and harmless natuFe: 
t “ Simla Sphinx." Liiin. 
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Tet « spoH ffwmpd t« l)r* ii^w*n nw*, 
und I could not. teat rojrirelf Irom tli« 
spot. So 1 stood aloof find gazed, 
^nd a gleam of hope even then came 
ttpOQ me. He will stwii have de- 
vmired the fruit, thought 1 ; and as 
for his being a rival in the beautiful 
ring-tail’s affections with a well-forin- 
ed Md comely monkey like me, that 
is quite out of tlie question. 

I was right respecting his appetite; 
for the gormanaizing wretch would 
have crunched fifty times the (quan¬ 
tity between his tremendous jaws; 
but no (^ortunity was afibrded me 
of Judging whetlier he really had 
fnimdent vanity to talk of love. At 
that period my eyes were particu¬ 
larly good; so that, thougii I was 
more than three hundred yards dis¬ 
tant, I plainly perceived a hideous, 
leering, liquorish expression in his 
Countenance, as he looked towards 
C’inera, and drew his right arm, from 
the elbow down to tlic paw, across 
his frightful grinning mouth. “ By 
my native groves!” cried I, “ this is 
too much!” and such was my agita¬ 
tion, that I plainly heard my heart 
thump against ray ribs. 

At tins moment, however, there 
arose a strange outcry in the woods, 
wldch excited the attention of all 
parties. Cinera jumped upon her 
fiind legs, and uttered a respondent 
shriek, at which the outcry was re¬ 
peated, and suddenly a large party 
of rin^ils, who were doubtless her 
friends and relatives, nished forward 
Into the open ground. The baboon 
looked sulkily round, and began his 
retreat by slowly and awkwardly 
lounging, and pretending occasion¬ 
ally to ^imp, along the banks of the. 
ritmleh wliiiA, by a circuitous course, 
came to the spot where I lay con¬ 
ceded. The love4y ringtail—now 
for ever lost to me->-waa instantly 
surrounded by her own tribe; and 
there was such a confused chattering 
among them, that I in vain endea¬ 
voured to ascertain whether they 
were congratulating or scoldii^ the 
amiable truant. Amid the group, 
which had now grown very nume- 
Tous, I plalnlqr discerned her, as She 
stood alone m a sort of riiw whlidi 
they had formed round heri sind she 
^peered to be addressing tJie mul- 
ntttde< WiU» intense' feelings of 
anxiety, 1 observed that site Minted 
in the direction which 1 took when 


scaraperii^ away from the baboon. 
Ho]h> and strange ambitious dreams 
iuHtaiitly arose within me. I p«>r- 
ceived that she was a female of high 
rank ainoiig diem, and judged dmt I 
was the subject of her discourse. 
“ Dear creature!” saiil 1 to myself, 
** she Is no doubt endeavouring to 
describe my periectidns, and asking 
her parents’ consent to our Iiappy 
union. It is evident .that Iier race 
are much bebiml my own nation in 
the noble art of ciimbing; but I will 
take pity upon their ignorance, and 
our young family shall be brought 
np according to the customs of Per¬ 
sia. In the meanwhile, I will, by 
long accounts of my tiuvels, and the 
display of my agility, astonish the 
natives, and, ns a matter of course, 
I shall become tlicir lender.” 

Such was my last so]il(K|uy in that 
country; and it was scarcely termi¬ 
nated, wlieii the whole body of ring¬ 
tails uttered a simultaneous yell, and 
advanced towards the place of my 
retreat. Their grimaces were too 
evidently hostile for me* to ivait the 
result; therefore, when tliej'- were 
within about a hundred yards, I rose 
up and fled, and, in an instant, nil 
were iu pursuit of me. I made for the 
sea-shore, where I liad left the ship 
on the preceding day, and where she 
still fortunately lay at anchor. My 
B]>eed was such' tliat I gained ground 
considerably of nil the riiigtails, 
whose yells were far btdiiiid when I 
arrived within half a mile of the 
water side; and then, and not till 
then, 1 took cour^* to look back. 
Never shall 1 forget tlie horror which 
then took possession of me! Not 
twenty yards in my rear was, that 
detestable ribbed-nose baboon who 
had driven me from happiness. He 
had joined, unknown to me, in the 
dhase, and at every bound, notwitli- 
standing his apparent clumsiness, 
gained upon me; and wliat made 
hhn still more horrible was the bmn- 
idishiM of that fearful stick, the pain¬ 
ful effects of which I had already 
experienced. On he came, and 
nearer and vet nearer I lieaM the 
bounding flfr bis hind legs, and the 
whirring of that nwfid weapon! Still 
I strained every nerve, and the 
ground appeared to fly from under 
me ; but all my exertion seemed vain 
—tlie monster was now so close that 
1 expcM^ed every bound weuld bring 
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!)iin on my tail. I heard him draw 
hia breadi, and fancied that the hot 
and impure air, which iaaued from 
hia mouth, wam^ed the nape of my 
neck. Feai' added 'iringa to my 
flight—I aaw nothing—I knew no¬ 
thing—I cared for nothing;—death 
itaelf waa nothing, ao tliat I might 
eacape from lhat inconceivable hor¬ 
ror! To all that happened after- 
warda 1 was inaeiiHibli*. 1 made one 
tremendous bound—it iieemed as 
thougit I had leaped beyond the li¬ 
mits of earth, and waa careering it 
amid the clouds-then came a noise 
as of thunder, ami anon a yell of 
agony more piercing tlian the cry of 
ten tiioiiaaim cats, and then all was 
-darkness—sudden and unusual dark¬ 
ness ;—for my eyes w^cre open, and 
my limbs continued in full activity, 
yet witiiout jierforming their duty; 
for the gi'ound was gone from be¬ 
neath me, and the liglit of day had 
closed ujion me. I had jumped into 
the sea! 

The noises which I had heard in 
my descent were tlie firing of a gun, 
and th*^ conse(|uejit ery of my wound¬ 
ed pursuer. One of the ship’s boats 
hapiM'ned to he at the usual place of 
landing at the moment; ana iiy tiie 
exertions of the crew, 1 was snatclied 
from a watery grave, after I had res¬ 
cued myself, by my agility and that 
desjMsrate leap, from the gi-cat blue¬ 
nosed baboon. 

The revulsion which had taken 
place in my feelings was extraordi¬ 
nary; for immediately I found mpelf 
safe on shipboard, 1 would not have 
iven a rotten nut for my hitherto 
eloved (Mtiera. .She became lu no- 
tiiii^ to me; nay, the recollection of 
her, for some time after this adven¬ 
ture, was absolutely disgusting; so 
that I really tliink, had she at that 
period hoen delivered up to me, 1 
sliould have contrived to throw her 
overboai'd. Reflection has, since that 
time, led me to do justice to her good 
qualities; for, after all, she did but 
submit to the miidatice of her pa^ 
rents and friend, and is most likely 
long since married to some one in 
her owui sphere of life. I question 
much, indeed, whether one bred up 
in the evident barbarity of the ring- 
tafls would ever have made a nt 
companion for me. But —lot that 
pass. 

I shall only add, that my love was 


completely dhSMltled when hope va¬ 
nished ; aii#|l^ fotmi my own ex¬ 
perience, Ifii iifonvmeedthat a stick, 
nroperly applied, and a good duck¬ 
ing, would do more towiwds oaring 
young monkeys, who fancy they are 
dying for love, than any other reme¬ 
dy with which I am'acxiuainted. 

My own occasional lowness of spi¬ 
rits at the present period, however, 
proceeds, I-am convinced, from very 
different causes. Alone as I am, in a 
country fur distant from Uie place of 
niy birth and early associations, I can¬ 
not avoid recoil ecting that such things 
were; and a sigh wul sometimes es¬ 
cape me when I reflect that thei*emain- 
der of my days must be spent among 
beings so artificial as the human race. 

I am disgusted with their vain boast¬ 
ings. To hear tliem talk, one would 
really imagine that they were all per¬ 
fection ; and yet they are indebted 
to die beasts of the field and die 
birds of the air, and even to poor 
miserable worms, fa( their outward 
skins, tlieir own being of sueh a 
wretched texture as to be nearly 
useless; and, strange as it may seem 
to animals who have been clad by 
nature, tliesp borrowed coverings are 
a chief source of pride to the crea¬ 
tures called men and women. The 
greater part of their lives is spent in 
putting them off and on, and endea¬ 
vouring to procure a greater variety, 
in which to strut aboutandendeavour 
to imitate the moukey tribe. But 
their imitations are perfectly ridicu¬ 
lous, and never can approach the 
graceful and natural aguity of our 
tribes, which they, notwidistanding, 
affect to consider as beneath them! 

It would be an endless t^k to re¬ 
count all the follies of their various 
attempts at concealiiig their natural 
deformity. Tlie males, haring no tail 
of their own,decorate themselves with 
one made from the wool of ; 
and BO ignorant are they of die real 
and native elegance of this am^nd- 
8gp,that they split it into two pieces, 
wliich haj^ uselcsaly daoglingbehind 
them! The variety of these mock 
upper skins worn by the females is 
yet infinitely greater; a (drcumstance 
the more remarkable, because that 
sex-have for lessoccasioo for conceal¬ 
ing tliefrpmsottB. Indeed, I have seen 
seme of them wlm iiead not fear a 
comparison vHfh die comeliest of our 
own tribei* Hwy tuive finr more 
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|iatun4 vivacity than tlie iiiaU't), ar« 
iUQr« ktiul aud.Aiuiublti )ii 
tUaitosUion, atd, partiuukirlv when 
y4>ttitg><u-vh)ce a partiulityiortiio iiiou> 
in gitueral, which luin (re- 
qunnUy luuiu u source uf aiuusciueut 
W mOk- Tlieir lihaiu ttkius are UHuatly 
of variuuH colours hut geuurally ho 
iirrauged as to iiKlicaU* that Utey wish 
U> look like birds, while their luntea 
eu^avuiir, as much as .possible, to 
appear lilce us. 

***** 

It waaniy mkfortuue, in early life, 
to &11 htto the hands uf this spiH'ies 
of auiinals, of whose existtnice no 
one, in the extensive disti'icts beloua* 
Jug to our tribes, was previously 
awai’o: and it Ims been my lot, wiiii 
some few brief intervals, to remain 
among Uuini ever since. I am now 
grown old and grey in capti \ ity; but I 
shall not indulge in the natural garru* 
lity of old age to such an extent os to 
write all the events of my eventful 
life, notwithstanding tliat hope souic- 
tiiucH whisperl flotUTiugly in mine 
car, diat many monkeys will peruse 
tbeseremiuisciMices ivith interest mid 
grafiheatioo, if not with advantage. 

* . « * *• * 

.It le ackiiowledgetl by all, that the 
earth luut undergone strange and di¬ 
vers, revolutions, not only os it re- 
j(ards its o.-'gaiiic formation, and the 
chauges constantly in progress by 
the agency of rivers, floo^, seuiyaua 
aubterramtau fires, but in the power 
hiehl by different aniiuals over ex- 
tensive tracts upon its surface. Lung 
before .man was known, our tribes 
poasessed a wide and undisputed 
sway regions now disfigured in 
a. strange manuer by tybat are qalled 
houses, little dirty hillocks wi%h boles 
in Uiefai, from wneucu sutoke issues, 
as if in p(.‘Uy imitation of A vtdeano. 
Men dweU b* these, and Itave so in¬ 
creased in THtflllllK*'' for tlic last few 
ceuturies, diAt it, really Jbecom^ A 
serious (piesUon how their euccOAClt* 
nieuts are to be put A, Stop to,A<> as 
to preserve upon the. of the 
earth a sullicicnt space.ftw.jUie Abpii- 
ginal inhabitants. Sometiia^^b 

S r despair ,comes ever'ino whOA 
k on the present 
I am haunted with fb® 1#^ 
almo^ amounting to conylctfibi* 
that I Am doonuHl to lie the lasltgron- 
i key. But it may not be so I Hie 
of ipan, IJHetbot of the lions. 


tigers, and elepliauts, fnu«t Itave an 
end : and then our tribes may again 
be in tlio ascendant. Why they sliwld 
not now be so 1 caimo^ conceive, un¬ 
less it be.froii^ waut of union among 
uurmlves; for sucli is tlie cowardice 
uf the human race, that even 1, old 
and decrepid as I am, Itave put half 
a dozen to flight by.men>Iy shewing 
my fa'eth, and could mear the whole 
house W'here I am ^low writing 
iu five minutes, were it itot tliut 1 
fiud tlicir services cunveiiieut iu this 
strange couofry, where there are few 
trees, mtd scjtrceiy any fruit w'orth 

g athering. So I employ them to 
ring me food from better climatos, 
and, iijion Uie whole, have little re.v 
sou to complain uf their neglect. 
But it was not nlways dins. 1 Intve 
undergone many limdsiilps, particu¬ 
larly after my first arrival in tliis 
country, which they call (jireat 
Britain, although it is but a small 
island, and a mere speck when com¬ 
pared with other nations. But the 
luhahitants iiossess a great deal 4«f 
influence among their kind, owing, 
it is said, principally to certain of 
tiiein called sailors. And 1 am in* 
dined to believe tlie fact, partly be¬ 
cause I liave had opportunities of 
witnessing the bra\'ery uf that class 
of ineu, and received many atteuliuiis 
from tliem during my voyage here; 
hut, principally, because the gene¬ 
rality uf them have a rca|..tail, (v\ hidt, 
however,grows out of toe.ir head!) 
and ore very expert iu tlie noble 
science of cHiiibiug. 

1 am aware that many things u Inch 
I may state will probably startle 
monkeys of a future age; but 1 (in¬ 
sider myself an jierforiuiuga duty for 
the benefit of future geueiAtioiiM. 
Future generations did I say ? What, 
nnd if there should be no more! 
Again that dreadful apptcheiisiuii 
comes over me! Cold and chill, and 
abuddcrii^y, it creeps throughout 
my wliolo system—it shakes me to 
the ceutrer-aud again my blood re- 
tunts Uirobbiug, boiling, and rusti- 
iug tlirou^ my veins, my brain feels 
sc 4 H‘c}ied,aad in vain 1 seek to queuch 
in tears those torments which in¬ 
wardly consume me, as 1 (Itink on 
my Luut domu of d^olatiou. And 
am IJtideed to be the last monkey V 
No; I win not a4A>it the idea, not¬ 
withstanding the fruitless research 
which 1 prosecuted for years 
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to distowCT ono of my owti khid. There wdre the"W»lti#dld niitl gaudy- 
StlH, niethinkK, KOine portioh of dur (iolotirod tilMming thctiiselros 
rare mtwt exist hr the enjoymcitt of in traiieftim^/mid ‘dierife were w, 
liberty and iiidepcndciuge, Imsking in (dtting in pif!llfl 1 fe 8 f|tte (uiiid 

the rays of the genaimmonkey sun, the verdant foliage, witlj «hir Kpks?r, 
(for here they iinvc one which scarce- our swcctiiearts, artd olir IHtle oftea; 
ly emits any warmth,) or < 2 ^mbolling sometimes cracking a joke,ain|*«ome* 
ill the delirious sliade of friift-bcar- times cracking a nut, or regaling 
ing forests, the pietiire is too upon the various dainties with which 

painful for ifte' to follow up. It re- our pouches were stored. Sudden- 
i-alls to me tht; charms of my dearest ly an alarm was given by our seUtl- 
Keel>a, my first love, and tlie grace- nels of the approach of strangt^aa. 
fill activity of Monicha, my siMiond, We were instantly upon tlie mert, 
and the nniiniile playfd^ss of Simi- and, to our astnnislimeiit, percewed 
ana, my third, and tlie delicately re- about lialf a score animals of dlf- 
fi ned taste of (Jercopitlieca, my four(li, ferent and extraordinary colours ad- 
whose lu'art I won one morning by vanciiig upon their bind legs, some 
a present of two Tuotlis, and a beetle with split tails, and some with tho 
utnnusualdiinensioiis:aiidmyfifth— little single tail growing out of their 
alas! here ^^timiory fails me—1 1 'aii- liead, as before described. T'lieiv 
not exactly* recollect wlio was niy licads were almost all diflereiit in 
fifth—lint it is no matter; for per- form; one was small and fiat, another 
haps, after all, it scarcely becomes large and round, like a huge gourd; 
tlie gravity of age and grey hairs to a third, long and Idgb, with a tuft of 
dilate on Mich sulijccts. feathers at the toji; and a fourth. 

Let me be soriouk, and write of with the sides Bipuiezed together, 
more important conCet'ns and events, and curved like a cresset moon tc- 
HO that my nianuHcript in.ay prove a versed. All, however, were uiina- 
treasnro of instruction and amuse- lural, and we gazed npou them, fitr 
meiit to the fortunate monkey into some time, witli various feeibigs, ac- 
wiiose. hands it may fall, and my cording t<5 our dilTercnt teinjiera- 
naine and memory he cherislied in ments. For my own part, I must say 
after ages. First, then, of my name, that {did not share in the alaim visihic 
1 am known in this climate liy tliat in many connlenmicCs around me; a 
of .Iwko, an appellation given to me strong feeling of Cnrlositj' swollowctl 
by tiie human race, who thereby iij) every other oinoliou,aiid I kept iny 
evinced t^gir deplorable ignorance, eycmtently fixed upon the intruders, 
since cvei^ well-informetf monkey who, for some time, appeared^ to ho 
knows that Pougo* and Jocko are totally unconscious ct onr vicinity, 
tluj names of animnls very diflerent ' At length some of our females, in 
from us, and, as I have ascertaineil spite of strict orders to the contrary, 
by com|iarisoii, bearing a much great- found it impossible to keen their 
Cr affinity to man, and consequently, tongues quiet any longer, and IjCgnn 
every way inferior to us iir the scnic a-jfibhc^ng, which drew ilie aiten- 
of ns’rture. Indeed the only striking tiounf tiie strange creatures upon us. 
siinihirity bctU’cen man and our It was now useless to hesitate, so we 
tribes appears to be the reciprocal aW immi'diately joined in the cry 'of 
tastelTnimitntingeaHiother;alooli8li our tribe, and warned tlie intrudetg 
projMuisity, to whieli, in n»y younger not to approach neswev, wlW 
da) ^, 1 was much addicted, and peril, ot they must abide the Cuflis», 
which, to confess inyfidly,'was the sciences. 

causo of my caiiUvit}'. It 'hfnmened TTie animals, however, pemh^, 
in this wise. We were sitting, a in spite of alt 'our VocircMftU<M^,tu 
whole troop of us, in calm' ana ra- which they only replied by'fctAiPKB|« 
tional cliat, under the s)wlter rf' a sort of cackling wmch I have hince 
noble baiiynmtree, which threw its found hi entteo^^ Ihughing, iAmI, dis- 
bundred stems and thousand roots cordaul ak^lt Isils iicld py tbem bn 
into the earth,and its mllHonbranches, high eMtanailoa, as a tpeemiar priti- 
curving in beauty, into tlie upper air. le^e and of diKtdr sp^s. 

, ' pys- . m I . SI i M d i w< 

r The greater «n4 amallar of‘Oifrng-olitaiif * 
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When they had come uiid4*r the 
shade of our banyan, wo gft\ o them 
notice to (luit, iu a manner which it 
Was impossible to misunderstand, 
nain%, by peltin'^ them Avith sticks 
anSafones, whicli avo had previous¬ 
ly collected, and other eonveuiont 
missiles. For some time, notwith¬ 
standing, they kept their ground, and 
continued the eackling as before, va¬ 
ried occasionally by a sharp noise 
made by rlaj)ping their forepaws to- 
gether. Oue among them attempted 
to climb into the tree; but his clum¬ 
siness was perfectly ridiculous, and 
amused us exceedingly. So much 
indeed Avas I delighted, that I jiim])- 
ed and squeaked, and nearly fell oil' 
the branch on AA'hich 1 sat. Never, 
tiiat I recollect, Avas 1 iu higher 
spirits. I considered the animals be¬ 
low us, in every respect beneath 
me; and in mere Avantonness, took 
deliberate aim at the one with a half¬ 
moon head, Avhom I hit Avith part of 
a cocoa nutshell in the cheek, AA'liere- 
at he appeared to he niAich exa8]>ora- 
ted, ami immediately seized AA'Itat 1 
then fancied Avas a stick, from one of 
his companions, and pointed it to- 
Avards me. The manner in Avhich he 
did this Avas,as I thought, exceedingly 
preposterous; for he held it as IF to 
make me believe tiint it formed part 
of his OAvii nose. I was much asto- 
nislied, however, When a great noise, 
as of thunder, issued out of the end, 
with a cloud of dust, and my AA'ife, 
who Avas close by my side, began to 
scream, and tumbled out of tlie tree. 
1 attributed the fall to her oavu cdum- 
Hiness, as she was an aAvkAvard mon¬ 
key ; and, to say the truth, Ave bad 
not iiA (*d Iiappily together for some 
time, for she ivas considerably larger 
tlian myself, and had given me a 
severe beating only the day before. 
When I sa\A’ her lying on the ground, 
and perfe(ttly quiet, 1 knew sne must 
be dead, being fMsfied that nothing 
h*sH AvouUl have (piieted her; and 1 
felt my min<l greatly relieved, and 
began to lo<»k round among our troop 
for another mate. 

In the tneaiiAvliile, the new-comers 
below began pulling my dead old 
wife about in a strange manner, turn¬ 
ing her round and round, and jabber¬ 
ing to each other. At first I fancied 
they were going to eat her; but, at 
lengih, they laid her down.aud I was 
glad to perceive that they had not 
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liad tlie sense to take the fruit Avhieh 
Avas in her pouch, and Avhich 1 re- 
sAilved to make niy own immediate¬ 
ly on their deparlui’e; for, it is one 
thing to lose (me’s wife, and another 
to be deprived of lier property. 

The strange creatures now clus¬ 
tered together, and began to eat aud 
drink, after an extraorwnary fashion, 
out of the sliclls of cocoa nuts and 
large gourds. Their mode of drink¬ 
ing out of tlic latter pid-ticularly in¬ 
terested us; aud, Avheii they Aveiit 
aAvay, we Avege someAvhat surprised 
to observe that they left several be¬ 
hind them standing on the ground. 

Perhaps my spirits Avere soincAvliat 
elcA ated iu eonsecpiene«r of my Avife’s 
fall. Be that as it uiay, 1 avhs oue of 
the first to descend and examine the 
hollow gourds left by the strangers; 
and I Avas aeeoinpanied by sevtwal 
young females of tmr tribe, aa Iio had 
Avitnessed (Jlutndulla's aeeident, and 
therefore kiicAA' tliat I Avas at liberty 
to attend them. Tlic things Avere 
half filled Avith what seemed to be 
Avater; so following our natural iiiii- 
talive jH'ojjensity, ava; either lifted 
them in our forejiaAvs, or dipped in 
our littads and began to drink, as the 
strange animals had done. In a A ery 
short space of time, I felt myself un¬ 
usually A igorouK and actiA e: it seeiit- 
(;d to me as though I Avas larger and 
stronger than any of our troop; ami 
iny courage avus such, tiiat 1 almost 
wished my old wife alive again, tiiat 
1 might return the drubbings she had 
given mo. My eompiuiioiis likewise 
appeared to have iiiuiergoue aeliange. 
The, females seemed handsomer, aiid 
the males uglier than usual; but all 
AA'ere merry and clamorous; and, in¬ 
deed, it ajipeared as though we were 
trjiiig wbieh should make the most 
noise, and most frequently get ]>os« 
session of the gourds to imitate the 
strangers. 

I have a very confused reeollnc- 
tiuu of the manner in Avhich that 
eventful scene terminated. There 
was some quarrelRng, 1 remember, 
among us, and we fought; but I have 
no idea what it Avas aliout. Tlie last 
thing that I can call to iniud appears 
like a dream; and 1 should ever have 
believed it nothing mon', but for the 
deplorable consequences, by which 
the whole tenor ot my life has been 
changed. It seemed as though the 
Strange and great animals suddenly 
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camn upon ijs; l»ut tlii'ir tiiaiiiipr 
w!iH nlto^oUii'r (liftermt from that, 
wliich they had practised on their 
(irst visit. luiAcafr of moving slowly 
as hefon*, they n<jw flew about, like 
birds, in every direction; and I was 
astonished to see tlieni overtake and 
lay hold of several of the most active 
among us. Al length one approach¬ 
ed me, and stretched out nis long 
fore]>uw. Rmistauce against such 
a monster was not. to be thought of. 

1 therefore ran towards a stem of the 
banyan, which 1 iiuaceountably miss¬ 
ed ; but in a very short tiim^ I laid 
hohl of another, which 1 thought to 
climb with tin* speed of lightning; 
when, to my great amazement, the 
wlH)h‘ tn‘e Jiad suddenly grow'ii to 
such a height that its branches were 
above the clouds, which I plainly 
perceived roiling b«*lvveen me and 
them. Overcome by the dread of 
my |jursucr,aud this appalling change 
in tile face of nature, my limbs re- 
fusi'd to perform tlieir ofiice—I fell, 
exhausted, to the ground, and all re¬ 
mains a blank on tlie taiilet of me¬ 
mory, from that moment till 1 avvok<‘, 
ill and f(‘veribb, and surround(*d by 
tiie human species. 

It seems tiiat tlie liipiid wbicli they 
liad l(‘ft ill tiie calibasiies (as tliey call 
them) was of an intoxicating nature, 
and bad deprived us of tlie use «)f 
our faculties. Iliad got drunk. What 
“ drunk” means, togetlier witli many 
oilier terms and things unknown 
among us, shall be explained in a 
glossary, wbieb I shall aiim*x to this 
manuscript, for tlie benefit of all in- 
tpiisitlve monkeys. 

The cruelty of thus depriving ns 
of our senses, for the* sake of after¬ 
wards taking UK prisoners, must ap¬ 
pear to tlie Veader as most cxeera- 
l)1e. But, to do justice to tlie hu¬ 
man race, they do not consider the 
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former any paniidimeut; on tlie con¬ 
trary, it ia.An infliction'which they 
constantly practise on their dearest 
friends, and nothing seems to afford 
them greater pleasure. Tliey meet 
togetlier frequently m large bodies 
for this very purpose; and at the 
comnuuicemcnt of their proceedings, 
I have somcldmes l>een quite startled 
at their very close resemblance to us, 
as they sit and grin and nod at each 
otlier; but, after a while, they be¬ 
come awkward and stupid, and are 
not lit to be compai’cd with the 
meanest of onr tribes. The only mo- 
tiv c that 1 guess fur tills strange prac- 
ti<‘P is, that they thereby get rid, for 
a time, of a very troublesome tiling 
wliicii they caU “ reason,” about 
wliich they are. eternally chattering, 
and pretending that it is something 
superior to our instinct. 

Vvhat the precise nature of this 
boasted “ reason” is, I have never 
been able satisfactorily to decide. It 
is, however, somewltat remarkable, 
Uiat vvliencver a man has lost wliat 
little falls to Ids sliare, in one of these 
drinking bouts, be always imagines 
that he is possessed of much more 
tiinii any one else, and believes him¬ 
self the only animal fit to rule over 
his tribe. One can lini'dly conceive 
any tiling more ridiculous. If they 
laid any quality atail comparable witli 
instinct, it would be impossible for 
them to fall twice into such a stupid 
error; for tliey really make them¬ 
selves quite ill by this foulisli cus- 
toui; and 1 have heard that some 
even hasten their deatii, and make 
their lives miserable thereby. Yef^ 
while they arc at, it, tliey every 
now and tlicn interrupt tlie general 
eourse of conversation, and cry out 
“ Health!” But enough of tliis folly I 
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At om time it w an a proof of the 
trul%«f any tiling, however impro¬ 
bable it luiirlit flpiM'or, tiiat it was in 
prist. Allegory itself became real 
the moment it canic forth in types, 
and a mere suppusitiun in niaiiti- 
Bcript issued with the di«fnity of liis- 
tory from the press. No^v indeed 
the case is f'rcHtly altered. I very 
seldom believe above <inc half of 
Yvhat 1 hear, and refuse niy credence 
entirely to any tliiii" i read. By per¬ 
sisting in this resolution, 1 a\oid 
numberless mistakes. I follow my 
own jiidgineut, without being misled 
by the prejudices of others; and now 
the accounts of BloomHeld’K piety 
and Howland's Kalydor, Sumner's 
learning and Waneu’s blsmkiiig, are 
viewed with the same resjieet as the 
veracious chronicles of GuIHvjt and 
Mtiacliausen. lii former times liiia- 
giuatiou was thti mark of the poet, as 
well as Ills privilege; but now, jwo- 
ser and bard, W'riters of essays and 
writers of epics, are equally devoted 
to fiction and romance. Descriptions 
even of scenery, which any one may 
see for himself, are not free from this 
Imsetting sin; cascades spout up in 
the page which were never visible 
in the landscape, and rivers glidt* in 
silvt-Ty meanders through vvinding 
sentences in prin^ which never \yere 
heard of in the neighbourhood where 
thc scene is laid. The country has 
iMten the most fruitful theme of fan¬ 
ciful declamation from Horace’s days 
till now—woods have been clothed 
in everlasting verdure hy authors 
whose ideas of a forest arc fbnned 
froni the dusty trees of some suburb¬ 
an villa—whether in May or 
December, bav'e been loaded wdth 
perennial dowerf, and the couiiti’y, 
111 all climates9||1 all times, has 
nourished, according to our novelists 
and romancers, in peqictual charms. 
Wo sooner has Mrs Hmlcliife descri¬ 
bed the sniiling vales and cleM" skies 
of Italy, tlian Uie sublime Mr Joseph 
Jox gives ns the airs «f Lapland, 
breattjing with equal softness over 
the laurel groves of that delicious 
region ; daisies burst forth on the 
summits of the Andes, to reward the 
labours of Mr Francis Lathom, and 
nightingales ring in every hedge of 
the dower-enauieUed fields of Sibe¬ 


ria, to bless die listening ear of Anne 
of Swansea. Strange effect of a rc- 
sidetico in Grub-street! The cries 
of London, wbicli fall harshly on the 
outward car, are changed, by sorao 
unaccountable power, into the me¬ 
lody of birds and the gush of water¬ 
falls ; the breezes of Arahia whisper 
in dulcet music tliruugh the ini- 
iiieiidcd pauO| niid every sound and 
sight in that lofty chamber is traiis- 
forined in a uionieiit into some¬ 
thing rural and picturesque. tVlio, 
in riwliiigan account of the fnigrant 
meads and dewy ujdands in which 
every volume is certain to abound, 
would imagine that lie was in danger, 
at every sicji, of spraining liis ankle- 
in some liiiU-hidden rut, of being 
stungby iinmiinbered nettles,pricketl 
by a thousand thorns, and, finally, of 
being run through the body by the 
long sharp horns of some outrageous 
cow, or trodden to death by the hoofs 
of some prodigious bull '( Yet to all 
these accidents, and a hundred otliers, 
be is liable in the very seen(‘s which 
look so liarniless and inviting in di*- 
scriptioii. And babbling rills are 
scarcely less liable to objection, 
though so warmly and iiiiniiiinously 
applauded by biirds and (juckneys. 
'i he Romans, to be sure, uumaged to 
.’uld some mure pleasing circunistaii- 
ces to their meads and ri\ ers than 
our northern fancies have hitherto 
devised. Every stream that mur- 
iTiured gently down the vaU(‘y, or run 
sparkling through the plain, was the 
habitation of some nynqih clothed in 
ethereal beauty. Every seirluded nook 
formed by the windings of the river, 
was hallowed to their imaginations 
as the resting-place of the Guardian 
Naiad;—every deep recess wliere 
the osier bent over the stream, or the 
willow cast its shade upon the wa¬ 
ters, w'ns the bower where she re¬ 
tired to shade herself at noon; and 
the wanderer along the hanks heard 
the whispers of her voice in every 

3 1 c of the current, or c-aught Uie 
ing whiteness of her naked limbs 
in every crest of foam that glistened 
for an instant against the rock. B ut 
surely in our days ji|»e case is mise - 
rably altered. Naiad—mortal or ethe- 
re^—who should fi* pellucid 
home in ono af our nor them stre{in.6, 
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or float down itn stono-encunihered 
channel, would be found drowned 
t«oinc morning on the bank of her 
own river, with her lovely body 
bruised and disfigured by bumping 
against the roots^ of trees, her eyes 
knor^ked out by the stakes of a fish¬ 
ing-net, an«l her nose entirely bitten 
oft by the previous winter’s frost. 
And yet peojde pcrsisl^ beneath such 
a cliinute as ours, in giving the same 
praises to gfuitle waters and spring¬ 
ing fountains whieJi were applicable 
enough to the Pimeus or lllandiisia, 
buthave certainly no connexion with 
the ninibling, roaring, dasliing tor¬ 
rents w’c hear of, carrying away 
bridges, and drowning inc'n, w'omen, 
and ciiiidreu; while hay, corn, and 
furniture, i*ig«, chests of drawers, 
and cr(»ckery-ivare, float on its de¬ 
structive billows in undistinguish- 
uble confusion. There is Koinething 
to me uUtM’ly detestabie in the cha¬ 
racter of a river. When it seems 
htnoruli and (ptiet, it is only acting 
the hypocrite, and gains our confi¬ 
dence and esteem by an appearance 
of ]>enc(‘al>leiiess and good ordi'r, 
that it may overwhelm us the more 
«*asily whenevi;r it gi'ts the, power. 
In summer, it seems to be labour¬ 
ing under disabilities; the faint gur¬ 
gle in its throat, which gets dry from 
so I'onstantly crying out for water, 
moves us with <‘ompassion, and we 
can surely dread no danger from one 
so humbled and exhausted. But be¬ 
hold ! the moment his prayer is 
granted, and his restrictions with¬ 
drawn, olf rushes the Jesuitical 
scoundrel in every direction, empty¬ 
ing the farm-yard, entering and de¬ 
stroying the peaceful cottage, spread¬ 
ing fear and desolation all over the 
country, and even sapping the foun¬ 
dation of tlie grey turreted church, 
w’hich has been the pride and admi¬ 
ration of the village lor centuries btv 
fore. All social intercourse is cut 
off; the banks are totally destroyed; 
and who is to reduce tliis violent and 
lawless agitator, liow grown strong 
and formidable, within his ancient 
and legitimate bounds ? 

At all seasons of the year the coun¬ 
try is dull and uninteresting, but 
about the dreary month of Decem¬ 
ber, to every one but a regular sports¬ 
man, h becomes altogeUier intoler¬ 
able. To liiin time passes pleasantly 
ouough. Uo begins labours cacljr 


in the mormi^t^#lk^ wades, climbs, 
and stumbles, Ipi driazle and dark¬ 
ness close in ^ after all which 
wearisome and lithomdh exertion he 
finds lie lias slaughtered subd^lU^ 
of game, besides shooting his woiir- 
itc Ponto, and slightly wounding die 
gamekeeper. He then gets home to 
diiiner, relates the wonders of his 
aim, and in tlie third bottle,and four¬ 
teenth edition of how he shot Uie 
pheasant, he suddenly stops short in 
ids story, loses his memory and his 
seat together, and awakens next 
iiioruing on the, outside of his bed, 
with his shoes still on his feet, and a 
flavour in his mouth, with regard to 
which the tenth commandment is in 
no danger of being broken. The 
day’s exploits of a boisterous red- 
faced Nimrod bear a great resem¬ 
blance to those of brother Ramrod. 
lnHte,ad of disabling a gamekeeper, 
he only dislocates ins collar in per¬ 
forming an involuntai'}'somerset over 
a hedge; but if he osoapes this dan- 
er. Ids fatigue, conversation, and 
trale, are ^iretty nearly the same. 

Last winter—who does not re¬ 
member it, with all its coneomitants 
of snow and storms —solitude and 
the country oppressed me, till tho 
idghtmare, which regularly carried 
me over precipices and pits, or shook 
me. into a blazing furnace, was a sort 
of relu'f from the dreamless ennui of 
iny waking thougiits. Various ]daiiH 
occurred to me to get quit of tlie hor¬ 
rors of iny situation. Marriage, stran¬ 
gulation, and a razor, all presented 
tliemselves in turn, but 1 found I had 
not sufficient firmness of nerve fo 
avail myself of any of these exj>edi- 
ents. Tlie Slough of Despond spread 
its world of waters in front of my 
door, the window was afflicted with 
a sweating sickness of rain and Imil 
in ail its panes. Night came on be¬ 
fore I was well awiw that daylight 
liad commenced; anti crows cawing^ 
rain splasldiig, and wind howling, 
formed a most agreeable ronct^ to 
which Isat and listened in loneliness, 
wondering ail the time what the de¬ 
vil tempt^ me te rem^n a single 
week m the country after June. 
Away, away!*1110 coach and I upon 
ilio 'pinions of the wind— and 
Bath, with its unnumbered lamps, 

S lowing like a eingte Ifie of stars in 
le bigii blue firmameilr of Laos- 
dowihpreseBtnd itself, tomy longing 
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pyes. Ten ininutCH nftt’r I 
my Heat upw tjie box* ‘I found my¬ 
self ns comfortable as if winter liau 
beta batiisiiod to the Pole, and Ute 
Jins i'xpiingetl from tUe Dic- 
tii^ry of Nature. 

Is there a happier hour in Uie re¬ 
collection of a iiuman being than that 
in which, Hft(>r a <‘old seat ou the out- 
hitle of the mail, with the wind whist¬ 
ling round the enormous hat of the 
coaciiman, juttii^ past the proinon- 
lory of his shoulder, and doubling 
the ca]>e so as to come will) full 
force on your unprotected visage, 
you at last airive- in the coffee-i'ooin, 
with lires blazing, gas shining, dean 
sanded floors, and a couple ol‘ grilled 
fowls smoking in a quiet box for your 
own ])ecijliar entertainment, flanked 
with a huge liirlas of Meux's own, 
and succeeded by toasted cheese, and 
an ufi libitum of coguiac and water ? 
Momenta sucli as these never depart 
In'in the memory. Old men of eighty 
years of age r|:meinber (after their 
sainted wives are ([uietly forgotteu) 
the hot suppers w'bich enchanted 
tlK?m after CM)ld and travelling sixty 
years before. The eye of one of 
these, w'hicli is dimly lixed on the 
tvliite head of his youngest grand¬ 
daughter, and scarcely distinguishes 
the "flaxen ringlets on which liis 
jkalsicd hand is" laid, sees quite dis¬ 
tinctly tlie beef-steaks which cheer¬ 
ed him tliat dreadfully cold night 
in November when lie returned 
from Loudon in the year 176!i. With 
])retei'iiatural vision he beholds the 
foam of tlie tankard, and recollects 
even the individual features of the 
fowl, the breast melting in loveli¬ 
ness and gravy, the parson’s nose 
lytug half bid beneath the odorife¬ 
rous ocean, and the mushrooms scat¬ 
tered over its surface, as the Isles of 
Greece repose on the bosom of the 
blue di^gean.^/AU these memories 
come \ ividly hack upoiiliis heart jand, 
in the gradual faiiiiigof nature—in the 
dei-ay of his fancy, and bhiatang of 
his feelings—the suppers of his yoiflch 
are the only ties which still bind him 
to his fellows. Yes! till the last 
pulse of jiaiii in my gouty toe, before 
it follows my other toot into the 
grave—^till Memory comes to the 
last page of her day-book, and Death 
writes Finis to alt the accounts of life 
-•-shall [ rtatbeiaber, with a pensive 
f(Bd jueUmcholy aatUfactioiii the 


tits Kovpers ol' Uie Oasth; and Ball! 
Thouias’s bruwm wig and the bald 
pate of Bob siiall be equally dear to 
luy heai't; and wliisky punch shall 
be to me a blank in die creation ere 
1 forget one smile of the loveliest 
bai'-maid and best maker of toddy in 
the King's wide dominions. On one 
occasion, and one only, I established 
myself at a boarding-house; but great 
and manifold are tlie daugera and 
discomforts of that situation. For 
tlic first two days 1 sat at dinner next 
to a young lady, wlio jiaid mu the 
most marvellous atleutioiis. .Smiles 
followed my commonest remarks; 
tind, such is the force of good-nature, 
1 ainiost begun to fancy, iu s)iite of 
a squint, and an unusual jirolonga- 
tioii of the nasal feature, that she 
was intercstiug and pretty. A friend 
of mine, who had received a call to 
repentance just before marrying a 
lady of great piety and fortune, was 
very desirous of effecting a similar 
conversion ujton me; and, on my 
dining with him, he reasoned very 
deeply on tliu ugliiicNs of vice, and 
tlie beauty of virtue, magnifying at 
the sauie time the cliarnis of iem- 
pe.runce, till, iu the middle of a sen¬ 
tence abuut inatriinoiiy and hell, his 
eyes grew glazed, liis mouth opened 
to a superhuman width, and, about 
tlie same inuiiieiit, a confusion came 
011 my own tlioiiglits, for which I 
Jiave never been uliJu to account. 1 
recollect, however, that I left him 
witli tears running down Ids cheeks, 
muttering sometliiug whicii sound¬ 
ed very like a song. On arriving 
at my temporary domicile, 1 liur- 
ried as rapidly and unosteiitatioiis- 
ly as possible up stairs, but unluck¬ 
ily cncuiintered some one in my 
progress—rank, name, and denomi- 
uatiou to me unknown. Oblivion 
rests on what I said on that occasion, 
and all my efforts to reirieniber only 
involve me in greater uncertainty 
and forgetfulness. Next morning, 
what deep silence brooded over the 
breakfast table—what awful dignity 
gloomed upon every brow !—alas! 
even my smiling friend smiled and 
was attentive to me no imwe. She, 
it appeared, had been my fair inter¬ 
locutor in my hui'ried ascent to my 
coucii; and f rvnn what I gatltered front 
tlie hints cd' the disconsolate damsel 
herself, and the hostess’s guarded 
eu^iuiissi I began to discover that 1 ■ 
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liad been KotnewlttA too polite and 
4'oniplimentary, and even raved a 
^'eat deal about poat-horauH and 
(jiretiia (ireeii. I was now aaked by 
n fat old lady, who turned out to be 
niy DideJuea’a aunt, whether 1 was 
aeriouH in my jiropoKaln, and if so, 
(wliieli she could not permit herself 
to doubt,) wdAit 1 was disposed to 
settle on iier amiable, injured, too 
HUHceplible, but unportioued uiec4^. 
1 pr«iles8ed a total i|rtioi'nnee of the 
wimle transaction, liintcd tliat I was 
liable to fits of madness, in corrobo¬ 
ration of wJiich, I flashed my teeth, 
and looked as horrible us 1 could, and 
next day removed into the delights 
and freedom of an inn. It is a mc- 
luiicholy circumstance, that in a 
Christian land there should be places 
ill which it is iniposHible to walk up 
stairs without a candle after a ([uiet 
dinner with a friend, without a ma¬ 
nifest risk of Ktumbiiii" into a mar- 
riuife. Luckily, in a hotel there is no 
such danger as this. Boots and the 
head waiu*r, who convey any incapa¬ 
citated •'entleiiiHii to his room, rarely 
translate his comidiinents and praises 
into a dec'luration of attachment; so 
that, after an uj'reeahle night of ci¬ 
gars and (‘onvei'satiou, 1 c.au comfort¬ 
ably lay myself down to sleep, in the. 
assurance of ivakiiig next niorning 
to the enjoyment of celibacty and so¬ 
da-water. 

On tirst arriving in a town, 1 know 
nothing so detestable as letters of in- 
trodm-tion; but luckily, though it is 
impossible to refuse them from your 
Iriends, there is not the least neces¬ 
sity fur presenting them. 1 have at 
this munuMit, 1 Huppo8e,8ome scores 
of unknown acquaintances at the bot¬ 
tom of my trunk, whose fate 1 often 
]nty ill having no ufiportimity of se¬ 
curing thclriendship of an individual 
so wonderfully recommended. A 
man ought always to form his own 
friends, and assuredly there is no 
such Held for a <;i’op of them as the 
coffee-room of an inn. There you 
may speak for half an hour to your 
neighbour on any subject you please: 
if you lind him a violeutivhig,aliberal, 
a profiuie swearer, or a hypocrite, or 
any thing of that sort, treat him in &i. 
ture with the silent contempt he de¬ 
serves. But if you discover him to be 
one of the right kiud,how easy it is t& 
convert the distance of unintrodu¬ 
ced acquaiatauce into tlie cordiali^ 
of old fud w«ll-eeiuent«d frivudDlup, 


If you oneg dfaa tej^tli^- in the same 
hux,l>ef(n'e|noi|il|8V'a4ief^ tlie. 

lust limb of tlie turge^, ttnd sipt the 
last gloss of tlie Madei^ his tage is 
as familiar to you as your gloVjg^ 
and at tlie end of die evening, anddst 
the wreck of devilled bones, and tlie 
reiiiuaiits of what once was " fruit 
and flower,” opposite to you iu a 
dim, mystic iudistiuctucss, awful, 
aud yet wonderfully beloved, you 
see sitting tlie chosen friend of your- 
soul, whose name (which you never 
heal'd) you wonder you liave forgot¬ 
ten, vvliose friends, home, parentage, 
and education, are to you mere ob¬ 
jects of conjecture,—^butwho, in die 
absence of all collateral ties, as you 
swallow die last bumper to hisjiealdi, 
is “ dear as die ruddy drops which 
wai'in your heai’l.” 

.Such friendships as these are ge¬ 
neral ly last! ug. )l on take a jicrsoual 
pride in fludiiig you have not been 
deceived in your cliuice, and he is 
endeared to you by joeing a friend 
entirely of your own acquisition 
Bfer different this from the feelings 
you entertain towards the friend of 
your friend. In this case his kind¬ 
ness appears to you to be scarcely 
voluntary, and you fancy it is less 
hestow'ed on you, yututi yourself, 
than as die representative ot die per¬ 
son who introduced you. You are 
jiBsured that any one with the same 
recoiumuudution, would be received 
with the same attention; and even 
the smiles of the ladies, though in 
die lirst Instance falling on yourself, 
you fear may liave been intended to 
“ cannon” on your fi'ieud. You en¬ 
act tlie miserable {lai't of the hat 
stuck on a pole, to which as much 
deference is paid as to the distant in¬ 
dividual who hung it there; but, in 
spite of ail the kindness aud hospi¬ 
tality of tliosc around you, you can’t 
help feeling all tlie dme diat if Ges- 
ler IS deposed, the hat will sink from 
its bigii estate, and become a very 
ordinary, aud by no means a favou¬ 
rite, beaver. To a man, wlio^ like 
myself, trusts to his own taste in the 
selection of his friends, Ba& is au 
inexhaustible store sliop, wliero he 
may And them of all scats and sizes, 
almost ready made. An universal 
plulantbropy seems spread over all 
its iuliabitants, ,a&d every county in 
England, Sci^aud, aud IKe Emerald 
Isle, seems toeeud a deputation of 
the most warm-hemted aad access* 
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ible tif its mid daiighters to the 
Htf of Kloff Bladttd;' The ladies 
are wiimin^ wyond any ill-faroured 
Bei|#tHct'K belief. The high cheek* 
of AlKM-deenawa, the delicate 
bro^e of Munster, and the pure red 
and whin* of Lancashire or Surrey, 
are all there—etiiiaily profuse of their 
KID lies and kindness, and equally 
ready to form a friendship to be 
ended only witii their lives. Alas! 
that it is impossible to retain W 
any length of time the rant'ige ground 
of iioii*sic(juaintancc! Few faces can 
stand the test of intimac}'. .Some 
tooth absent without leave is disco¬ 
vered to the watchful observer in the 
negligence of the laugh, or some 
trait of temper contracts the marble, 
brow, where to the unacipiaintcd 
beholder good-liiirnour “ or solemn 
contemplation love to dwell.” And 
besides this ad\antage, unless you 
converse with the object of your 
admiration, you run no risk of ha¬ 
ving that admiration diminished by 
an exhibition of her collotjuinl do- 
fecls. At night, in the pauses of coti- 
vei'sation among the heunx esprits 
of the l>tvan, you can whiff your ci¬ 
gar, and raise a lovely dream of the 
pure and delicate maiden you ad¬ 
mired in the morning in the circus. 
No rude reality conie.s in the sein- 
blaiic,e of a silly qttestion to destroy 
the magic of tlio-e rosy lips, no va¬ 
cant stare dims the celestial lovell- 
iie‘‘s id" those d<*ep bine eyes; but 
tltere siic smiles upon you through 
the thinhaze issuingfrorn your gently 
breathing Havaniiali, clothed in nil 
earthly beauty, like a goddess of the 
days of old, tt'vealing herself to some 
favoured t^^hip{>er through tlin 
shadowing-thrapery of Hier ambrosial 
cloud. But short-lived and transi¬ 
tory is this Uissfu! state of ignorance 
and adniimtioii. By n variety of 
meetings, yt^efannot tell where,— 
by seeing her smile so often that at 
last yon fancy she smiles on you,—^liy 
sitting in the same box at the play, 
and Imwing to her cousin, with whom 
she, is generally to be found, you are 
surprised to discover, in tmitc of 
vour efforts to remain “ aKke un¬ 
knowing and niiknown,” tliat you 
have in»% and smiled, and cousined 
yourself into an acquaintance. Fare¬ 
well after that, to the long protract¬ 
ed and unheeded gaze,—^cwelt to 
the turn of admiration ofter you are 
pB(st|-ef«rew«Uto(lreiun, and reverie 


ami romance! J^d reality steins in. 
and tivertiirns your “ nohle tJipories,” 
—and the being that you painted as 
the inhabitant of some fuiry bower, 
the creature who had been tlie object 
of your far-off" wonder and venera¬ 
tion,—Too fair to worsliip, too 
divine to love,” you, arc forced to 
confess rcsidi*s on tlie second floor of 
a boardiiig-liouse in Pultcncy Strcci, 
IS solicitous about the colour of a 
rihbon, and abo\c all things else in 
die world is anxious to get maiTied. 

But, alas! even in a town, Time’s 
progress scarcely deserves llic name 
of flight. No coiilrivaiices can pro¬ 
tract breakfastbeyond twelve o’clock. 
A newspa]KT—pull's, advertiscniciilh, 
and all—is but a brief enjuyipeiit to 
those whom the hcbuolinaster ami 
the march of intellect hate taught to 
read without stopping very often to 
spell. For my own part, 1 was gratc*- 
ful to the llussinii (!nnipnign; the 
terj’ names of the heroes on either 
side, were, a tower of strengtli, and 
prolonged the perusal by at b-asi 
tw'cnty minutes. But after a wliile 
I felt tempted to skip over those 
prodigious combinations of conso- 
inuitsj and was contented to bolieie 
in the rapture and deniolition of iiii- 
nanieable towns by gallant and iin- 
pronounceablt! generals. The He¬ 
rald, talented and well-edited paper 
as it is, conies by ilcgrees tii a con¬ 
clusion ; street and square, bustling 
and 1>i>autiful tboiigii they be, grow 
silent and deserted; tlie. piiiiqi-rooin, 
where every fiddlestick seems less im¬ 
bued with rosin than Rossini, elosi's 
its charmed doors, or cxcliaiiges 
tiic group of beauty, and the swell 
of music., for the tottering steps of 
superannuated invalids. Day after 
day you miss some gla.ss of fasliion, 
or some mould of form, from lier ac¬ 
customed walk. “ Star after star 
decays,”—gaiety comes imperc«*pti- 
bly to a close,—concerts are less rre.- 
qiient, aud the silver voice of Man¬ 
ners Only at intervals, few and far 
between, wrap.s your senses in Ely¬ 
sium ; and in fact^ (for there is no 
denying it,) Bath itself becomes as 
dull and vApid as a pscudo-rcligtous 
poem. Amidst the most fearful 
foriebodiDga df the amount of your 
bill, yon determine on migration; 
you mourn over the changeablencss 
of pleasure, «s you extneate your 
name from the ill-omened aide of 
the le^r of the clffwic Tully, in* 
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feriur, porliapR, to Iiih Roman pro¬ 
totype Ill olofjuoncis IiutiiiiiiioaHura- 
lily above even that vain-^lorioiiR 
orator in hiu pnfTs; and hiially (liow 
eaii the moHt ohdurato heart reiiiain 
iinmelted 'r')-'ainid the teurH of iu- 
eoiisolahle waiterK—amid the groane 
of overhurdeiied BootK, you mount 
ouee more, the vehicle whic.li convey¬ 
ed you from your rural liome, niid 
relitrii to muse till the siict'eeding 
winter on all Uiat you saw and heard; 
on th(‘ walk hy the side of the canal. 


—on the whjiaiper;,.iiB tlie octagon a 
the rooms,—^Q 4 ^j|ljbracelet retained 
iu memory of,jE^f'Visit to tlie Syd¬ 
ney Gardens,—on the time when diat 
bracelet is faitlifully to lie rete^rlHMl. 
—“ *1111811, Lush, iny dark spirit,’* I 
shall certainly got every room in my 
cottage paiuteu, and iiave three or 
four apartmeuts built during the au- 
tiiiim,—a drawing-room, two bed¬ 
rooms, a nursery. “ There’s abraw 
lime comiu’.” 

An Oxonian. 
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This Dissertation is the substance 
of livo L(‘ctures delivered before tlie 
Philosophical and Literary Society 
of Leeds, hy that emiiuMit jierson 
who bus lately made such a distin¬ 
guished tigure iu Parliaimuit. Some 
years Indore Mr SiuHer ap|>eared in 
tin* House, we lauded his great abi¬ 
lities, as they were displayed iu seve¬ 
ral sp(>eehes delivered at pul>Iicnie,et- 
iiiifs iu Leeds, and we predicted in 
this work that In; would, some time or 
other, play a (‘oiispiiaiuiis part in po- 
lilicoi life. Wiuiis MrSmllerV wasihe 
cry of niiiuy on his being retnriied for 
Newark. People who take an interest 
in piiblie iiifairs ought to k«>ep their 
eyes ami their ears open to what is 
saying and doing hy men of UileiiLs in 
uiir great and considerable towns and 
cities. Rut gentlemen iu Parliament, 
it would seem, pride themselves on 
their ignorance of ail that regards 
gentlemen out of Purliaiuent, and 
read no speeches hut their own, 
which, certainly, praise and thanks 
he to the reporters, are sometimes 
not \\ ithout merit Mr Sadler was 
no obscure person* ill the north of 
Kiigland before M.P. was added to 
his^iame; and, independently of his 
high repiitatiuii ns a Niwaker on the 
occasions alludt^d to, he was exteu- 
sively known to be pussi'ssed, not 
on! V of gi'itat knowledge of the facts 
and laws of commerce, hut to he a 
proficient iu pliilosopiiy and litera¬ 
ture. Tlie Literary and Philosophi¬ 
cal Society of Leeds, like tlioae of 
other large towns iu ICnglaud, eon- 
tuiiis men of no meim Uleiitsaiid ac¬ 


quirements ; and of it Mr .Sadler was 
certainly hy fur the most able, elo- 
ipieiit, and learned member. Tiioii- 
sands knew li|s powers, and expect¬ 
ed their splendid and triumpliaiit dis- 
]ilay in Parliament Rut his suceess 
there as an orator and a statesman 
exceeded their liighest hopes; for 
thoiigii he is in tiie ]j|yime of life, it 
was supposed that, without a long 
probation, no man could ever take his 

S ince there in the firstorder. But Mr 
adier did so at once; and, iu spite 
of the sneers of the seers wlio pre¬ 
dicted, after his brilliant tnuideu 
speech, that he would be single- 
speech .Sadler, he went on ** from 
good to betbT, daily seif-suri^iassed,” 
and diseoiiilited and dumbfounded 
all tlie witlings. It was tlien said, 
—as the last resource of the dull uud 
shallow,—that he was declamatory 
—and rlietorical—and even pu<‘tical ; 
—and verily he is so—on lit occa¬ 
sions; but tliey who have ti'ied to 
grapple w'ith him, in tlie House or 
out of it, lutvo found that in argu¬ 
ment lie cau take good hold, and 
knows a chip or two in wrestling— 
as, for example, tliat amiahie and in¬ 
telligent member, Mr VVilmot Hor¬ 
ton, who, oil the Em^ration Ques¬ 
tion, suddenly chiilleiiged Mr Sadler 
to try a bout, and though the member 
for Newark was taken hy surprise, 
and without preuai'atioii, such an¬ 
other fair tiuck-full os lie gave ids 
challetmer uever resounded through 
St Steplien’s. It is all well fur iliose 
to accuse a spcidtur.of declaiuation, 
who themselves cannot utiei- six cou- 
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iieeuttve sentences without the most 
alarming and portentous stuttering; 
prosers shew their piety in lauding 
•the gods for tliat they have not beeti 
nutaie poetical, and are naturally as 
afraid of a figure of sneetdi as of a 
giiost; a suiiim«r-up of the tottle of 
the whole, finding no rhetoric in 
C'oefcer, despises it even in a Can¬ 
ning; and none are so incapable of 
judging of the argumentative as the 
disputatious:—But the men of true 
power or genius, and wlio can them¬ 
selves, as occasion recpiires, deal in 
declamation, riietoric, pcietiy, rea¬ 
soning, like Plunkett or Brougham, 
have admitted that Mr Sadler is—as 
the world goes—a master in all those 
«rts, and tliat on great subjects which 
he has studied, and on wliicli lie rises 
prepared, an Ohator. 

But our business is not now witii 
this distinguished man as a inemher 
of Parliament—^he comes before the 
public as the author of one of the 
most ingenioMs, able, and learned 
works, on perhaps the most dilTicnll 
and important part of Political Eex)- 
nomy,that has been given to the world 
since Political Economy deserved the 
-name of a mixed Scieiiee. lii an 
•early number we shall give an ample 
■statement of his refutation of the 
Malthusian doctrine; and also an 
account of that doctrine which he 
would substitute in its place. The 
work was a good deal abused before 
it was publislied, by some ingenious 
persons, wlio, since its publication, 
Iiave been mum; nor, ns far as we 
have seim, Iiave any of tlie Maitliu- 
sians yet made upon it any formid¬ 
able attack. An answer to it, consist¬ 
ing of a con^ of columns, appeared 
in that most excellent weekly paper, 
the Spectator; hut though evidently 
•written by an able man and conver¬ 
sant with the Bcience, it was truly a 
liitneand moetmaucafiair^ Thewriter 
was much puzzled and perplexed with 
Mr Sadlers long tables of figures— 
and well he might—-for they contain 
calculations tliat seem to ftimisfa the 
most appalling refutations of many 
of tlie statements on whicli Mr Maf- 
thus souglit to base his doctrine. If 
Mr Sarller is to be answered at all, 
it will not he in a couple of columns, 
hut it must be in a book. The Spec¬ 
tator is strong in its Political Econo¬ 
my, as indeed it is in almost every 
tiling else; and we road, if not tvith- 


ont entire conviction, certainly witli 
■pleasure and profit, that very inge¬ 
nious plan of Emigration which form¬ 
ed an appendix to one of its num¬ 
bers a few months agi>. Let the wri¬ 
ter of that appendix" give us another 
in refutation of Mr Sadler, and we, 
pledge ourselves that it shall not go 
without an adverse, but, at tlie same 
time, a friendly notice, as long per¬ 
haps as itself. The Spectator is a fair 
and honourable opponent, though lie 
would U»se no character by ceasing to 
sneer at suoli u man us Mr Sadler ,* 
but other papers there are,some with¬ 
out power, some without principle, 
and some without either who keep 
dogging Mr Sadler’s heels after tin* 
uncertain fashion of curs, who some¬ 
times on the street push their sno- 
klng noses against the calves of the 
lieges’ legs, whether in blind search of 
a master, or in blinder hydrophobia, 
who can say ?—though none can deny 
that they deserve their kickin';. How 
sardonically laiigiis the public— jkmi- 
sive no more—at tin* mongrels who 
inmgiiu* themselves ('yriies, simply 
because they can bark I They have 
entered into a league, offensive and 
defensive, to sneer down a certain 
jmblie <‘haracter—say Mr Sadler— 
and, on tin* third Saturday, they an* 
stifled ill their own slaver. Derision 
must be made of sterner stuff tlmii an 
artiele even in the Times t<i “ sneer 
ilown”—that we believe is the, usual 
slang word of all slanderous scrib¬ 
blers—any man of the moat ordinary 
intellectual stature; fur it is astonish¬ 
ing to see tiie Hucccs.sful stand made 
even Iiy a weak honest man against 
the strongest knave. But when the 
Sneered-at is great in iiitcllec.tiial 
and moral power, and the Sneerer 
wholly worthless, the growl of the 
peevish starveling hecoincs a croak, 
and the croak a hiss, mid the hiss a 
gasp that spc'aks of suicide by stran¬ 
gulation. So it often is—and in no 
other case, more conspicuously than 
in Mr Sadler’s—with some of the 

S lides, forsooth, of Public Opinion! 

ut the admirable old Public, fiod 
bless her!—nay,say not old—the admi¬ 
rable young, bold, bright, and buxom 
Public—just like Miss in her teens 
running off to Gretna-Green with 
lier own ciiosen suitor, out of aaeore 
of sailors, and soldiers, and civilians 
—selects such a man, for examfile, 
as tiie member of Jifewark, places her 
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(H»lour8 in iiis cap, and on hin return 
from routing all lii8 focH, dingn iier 
arms round his neck, and abstuiitely 
Kinotliers him witli kisses. The re> 
jected slanderers sneak into corners 
and bite their thumbs—tin? nails 
whereof liave already been nibbled 
to tlie quick in a habit iinconBciously 
acquired by tlfirst and hunger. 

Of Mr Sadler’s great work here,af- 
ter—at present we shall (^online our 
attention to this most beautiful Dis¬ 
sertation, \eritteii in disfwoof of that 
smieriVs-undity, by Malthus equally 
asserted of ail the inferior orders of 
aniinated existences as of the human 
race. Its argiiunmt is, indeed, as Mr 
Sadh*r says, a <‘orollary of tin* gi'eat 
argmuent urged against the Malthu¬ 
sian theory, if not an essential ])art 
of it. For that theory coinprehends 
all the liting orders of creation, from 
man »h>wn to his brother worm. We 
are necessarily so familiar cv«*ry 
hour «»f the day with the proportion 
(»bs(M'vabl(‘ between the nuinhers and 
necessitii's of li\ing beings, and tin* 
means of subsistence prepared for 
them, that our ininds are apt either 
to lose those feelings of atimirntiou 
with which it must otherwise be n*- 

{ rardcfl, or to he overwhelmed and 
ost in a vague astonishment. T<i 
bring and kee]> before our minds tin* 
contem]>latioii of the minute* and 
e'omplicated means by which that 
su]>ply is a«*com]»liahed by Provi¬ 
dence, is tin* aim of this ndmirnble 
Dissertation ; and we do not hesitate 
to say that it is a noble addition to 
those ricdi stores of l(*arn}ng and 
wisdom which in our country have* 
been so poured luid heaped up into 
Natural I'beob^y, that scepticism 
sinks and di<*s beneath the weight 
of the accumulated proofs and e^d- 
denccs of the perfect go(»diu*HS of 
Clod. 

The more knowledge has accumu¬ 
lated, the more sacredly plain, says 
Mr Sadler, has this branch of the di¬ 
vine economy become, and all doubts 
vRidshed of the sufficiency of the 
iiieans of subsistence which nature, 
furnishes forall her ofispriiig. Uuttlie 
dogma broached by Mr Mnfthiis, and 
wlncli Mr Hatller does pot hesitate to 
call an “ indelible disgrace to the age,” 
docs indeed darken dismally the de¬ 
crees of Providence. According to 
him,there isaconstant tendencyin all 
animated life to increase beyond the 


nourishment prejtared for it; accord¬ 
ing to him, nature has scattered the 
needs of life ’ alnmad witli the must 
profuse and. .liberal hand, but has 
been comparatively sparing in the 
room and nourishment nec,essary to 
rear them! And the deficiency thus 
represented by liim as establislj(*d by 
all the analogies of nature, is pro¬ 
nounced by him to have been the 
source i>f the severest and most de- 

f raduig evils wli’ich the human race 
las siiflered. lias the Author of na¬ 
ture indeed made ibis grievous mis¬ 
calculation, Mr .Sadler asks, in refer¬ 
ence to the food and numbers of ids 
ofls])riiig—or,in other w'ords,a calcii- 
latiuii that takes universal iiisufficieii- 
cy as its basis ? No; and forthwith be 
sets himself to rebut tliat strange hy¬ 
pothesis, by means of the very analo¬ 
gies by which it professes to be sup- 
])orted, and by an ap^ieal not only to 
auiiiiiited, but to inanimate cre.'itioii. 
JOacb of these, be undertakes t»> 
shew, has the strictest iiiutunl n*la- 
tions—in all their complicated a<lap- 
tatioiis, involving calculations the 
most minute as Avell ns stupendous, 
—iiotbiiig superHur)us, ludbing defi¬ 
cient,—but o]»eii to our eyes when 
freed from their film by the light of 
]>1iiluso])ii}' and religion, without one 
single flaw. 

Hie l)i8S4?rtation is conqtosed 
tbrougbniit in an animated and eln- 
<jiu*nt style, and breathes a tine and 
c'hastened enthusiasm. Perlia|>8 there 
may be some occasional rejietilions 
and redundancies, chiefly, we sus¬ 
pect, arising from the circumstance 
of its being two discourses blended 
into one;—and to the same (*aiiK(> 
probably may be attribute*!, here and 
there, some little confusion in tin* 
arrangement. But the main cuiTcnt 
of tlie argument, though sometimes 
rather broken, is always strong and 
clear; its course, though eircuitiOns, 
is always seen tending towards one 
direction; and it has no resemblance 
to a canal, but always to a river ha¬ 
ving its source among the sacred 
mouiitidiis. Heaven preserve us! 
bow arid are the wntlngs of the 
economists! Heading their works is 
like toiling across a ffat desert ankle- 
deep in 8and,-*-no well,—-ito oasis,— 
all dry dust, and not a single tree. 
No wonder so many travellers slnk 
aiid are seen no more; and that they 
are now shy of joining even the ca- 
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ravfm under M‘Cullo<.*l». But Mr 
Sadler conducts us to tJie temple 
of Truth through meads of asphodel, 
luid tlirough forests of fruit-bearing 
trees. Even they who stop on the 
journev, and turn back,—it such 
there be,—can do so only from in¬ 
dolence and inactivity; for they can 
sutler nothing either from hunger or 
thirst, or dust in tlieir eyes; and 
though they may have haltiul too 
soon) cannot deny that they enjoyml 
tiieir pilgrimage. But the student 
and tlie lover of nature will delight 
to travel on with such a guide as 
Mr Sadler to the end of the journey, 
and only not lament that it is over, 
be<‘ause made happy by the beauti¬ 
ful and glorious prospeirtthatspreads 
around the pitching of their tent. 

We cannot doubt, tliat if this Dis¬ 
sertation were eiiriclmd witli a greater 
iiuinber of iliustrations of its argu¬ 
ment, it would he most succ-essful 
as a separate ]>ublicatioii in a small 
]>ucket vo1um^>. Mr Sadler is well 
read in natural liistory,—especially 
in zoology; and there is not any 
part of his argument titat would not 
only admit, hut tliat doj*s not per- 
liaps vetpiire, many more illustra- 
tioiiH from tliat branch of knowledge. 
Meanwiiile, we shall do ail tliat in its 
lies topuhlish widely its merits; and 
Yve caiuiot do so liy any othtu' means 
so effectually as liy au aual^’sis an<l 
abridgemeut of it, accompanied by 
(wipious extracts. We are as fond as 
must fieople of lieat'ing ourselves 
Bfieak, but we trust that wc can also 
listen; and we know Uiat our readers 
will prefer Mr Sadler’s words to ours 
on a subject wiiiclt be has so pro¬ 
foundly am|«xteiiHively studied, and 
of which our account of his Disser¬ 
tation will sl^w that he is a perfect 
master. 

Mr .Satller hcghis witli the immen¬ 
sities of creation; and nsks wliat is 
there to sauctiou tlie darhig idi*a of 
any tiling there being left dispro¬ 
portionate, or in tlie sliglitest dej^ee 
iinagiiiahie erroneous? In one ma¬ 
jestic paragraph he gives a sweeping 
view of the mechanism of the skies, 
as revealed hy tlie hierophant of 
tills mysUn-ioMs temple of uatun^ our 
immortal Newton and after saying 
well, that if tlic magnitudes, motions, 
and distances of the iieavetily bodies 
are ail retrigrocally regulated, wliich 
it is the legitimate oflice of geome¬ 


tric science to shew, tlteu the same 
science leads us to the iiievitahio 
conclusion, that every atom of mat¬ 
ter, as well as every moment of time, 
is necessarily included in the divine 
computation. How beautiful the fol¬ 
lowing sentence, and bow profound 
itssigiiiflcanco !—“ Tlio grain of sand, 
therefore, falling from tlie widow’s 
liour-glass, and the instant of time it 
expresses in its descent, do not mere¬ 
ly furnish an illustration, but tiiey 
term essential parts, of that niagiii- 
tu<le, motion, and duration, u hich 
constitute tlie harmony and ])ei'[ii‘- 
tuate tlie existence of tlie uiiiierse.” 

He tlieii selects some im]>ressiie 
proofs of tiie same niiiversal adap¬ 
tations of aiiiiiial life in all its forms 
to the elements \\ iiicli itpeu]>h>s, and 
again to the changes those eleiiieiits 
undergo in coiise(|uenre of varying 
climates and seasons, from geology 
and jiliysical geograpliy, speaking, 
indeed, like a pliilusoplicr. All tliose 
adapUitioiis, what would they a\ail, 
but for another series of wonders 
—tliose sii]iplies of food, williuut 
vvliich life could nut continue in a 
single instance, and wliicli, to sup- 
]>ui't animated nature tlirouglioiit our 
earth, must vary with the eleiiieiils, 
the situations, the climates, and tlie 
seasons, and eoiise(|ii(‘utly he adapt¬ 
ed to tliem all! To provide llie.>.(> 
siipjilies itivohes a comprelicusiiiu 
of design which none cun iinder- 
Htaiid, save He ivlio nccompiisiies it. 
But there it is for (‘ver at work, and 
wlio slmll dare to say, except a Mal- 
tiiiisiaii, tiiat as vast a deiiiund is not 
made upon Iiilinitc> iutelligence and 
benevolence in tiie conservation us in 
the cre.ation of the world ? And wlio 
hut a Malthusian would dare to say 
that beneath tiiat demand tliat in¬ 
telligence and benevolence faint and 
are frustrated ? But let us now hi'ar 
Mr .Sadier—not in au ahridgemeul, 
iiut in his own flowing and glowing 
words. 

“ I.i*t ns here, then, pause for a mo¬ 
ment, mill, without nguiii (ln'elliii|>; on the 
cuiiiiesiun between the minutest existence 
in ereulioii with its immense masses, nr 
the wondeiTuI adaptations uf every cli¬ 
mate, element, season, mid sUontiun, to 
the conuitiun and necessities of animal 
creation, or tlie intimate relation which 
its sevm’ul parts bear to eaidi other and to 
the whole, let us enlarge our niiiids, as tar 
as we can do se^ to the consideration of 
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tlic IncalcnlHble, and all but infinite, num- 
bei’, for every individual of which thie 
provision has t«i be made. Placed at the 
summit of these, man, concerning whose 
multiplication so many fears are now 
afloat, is, compared with most of them, a 
solitary, with any of them, a sterile be¬ 
ing ; and yet a thousand millions of his 
species traverse Uie earth. I/caving out 
of our view those larger animals, whose 
number he gencnilly determines, and look¬ 
ing down through the inferior tribes of 
creation, in whatevi>r element, bow do 
they multiply ! 'J'he chain of existence, 
which at oiii'e connects and sustains idl 
unirnaled beings, is s<‘cn descending from 
rank to rank, and still dirniiiishitig, till at 
length it eludes tlu* sight; when the eye, 
assisted by that science which taught it to 
penetrate far into boundless space, again 
pierces deep into an up|)osite infinity, and 
traces its catenations, lengthening far bi-- 
low the supposed limits of possibility, till 
at l.ist vision utterly fails, and thought 
hsdes down as from a fearful brink, and 
beliolds the lessening threads of life still 
sinking into a dark and i in measurable 
de]>tli, only fathomed by the eye of Oin- 
niseience. 'I'lie links of this riiairi, sus¬ 
tained by the hand of its eternal Artifieer, 
who can enumerate ? As they diminish in 
magnitude tliey multiply in number, still 
uiigmeiitiiig tlic miracle, till they become 
at once iniuiincrablc and iii\isible. Com¬ 
pared with these, what are the numbers 
of the leaves of the forests, or the sands of 
the ocean ? In ten thousand forms they 
fill the ail' ne breathe; they cover the 
earth on which we tread; they saturate 
the waters of the stream ; they tinge the 
waves of the ocean ; they flasli like liglit- 
iiiiig upon its shores. A single leaf, as 
.St Pierre has said, and without an hyper¬ 
bole, is itself a eontinent, and a drop an 
(U'e.in to rntriinls of .'uiiiiialed beings, infi¬ 
nitely diversified, and many of them, if 
we may believe our best naturalists, in- 
vestisl with a beauty which Nature rarely 
luvishe.s upon her larger olfspring ; at all 
events, with an organ!yiation as perfectly 
adapted to their condition as that of the 
mammoth or the leviathan. ‘ Kertim na- 
tiira iius(|iiain magis <{uain in minimis 
tota cst.’ 

“ Vain then are all human comparisons 
.>-vuin the power of numbers to describe 
tlie Hood of vitality which inundates our 
universe ; as vain were it to attempt to 
explain by what process it is sustained : 
but, though we were not able, even !u a 
single instance, to trace the means of pre¬ 
serving life, so as to extend it by analogy 
to the whole, still the fact that it is sus¬ 
tained in being and well being ; tliat It is 
reproduced and continued ; is a full and 
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everlasting disproof of the daring notion 
of the superfecundity of animal existences. 
Driven, therefore, to no absurd or impious 
nations respecting the operations of the 
Deity, while contemplating these his asto¬ 
nishing works, which demand the exer¬ 
cise of his lioundless perfiections, we ex¬ 
claim, in the language of a poet of anti¬ 
quity, ‘ O Gon! bow wonderful .arc thy 
woi'ks ! In wisdom hast thou made them 
all! Tlie eartli is full of thy riches !’ ” 

But are th(*re Koina, or iiiauy, wJio, 
firmly bclioving iu the l)<Mty,aiul coii- 
feHNiiii' that Ills po\v«‘r is bniiiullesa, 
and liis wisdom iulinite, are yet as¬ 
tounded by the imimuisity of the 
numbers of animated nature, and 
tbeir jn-olifie jiowers, and .isk, “ Kor 
multitudes like those eon God spread 
a table in the wilderness r” As re- 
sperls bis supreme ereittion, man, 
whose proliticness Mr Alaltlins pro¬ 
nounces so vastly to exceed the means 
of subsistence Avbicb bis Maker has 
prepared for him, do they still more 
emphatically exclaim^ “ But can.be 
pive br(*ad also ? or provide flesh for 
bis people If we resison frojii ana¬ 
logy, and if the laws of matter ba\e 
such a perfect .’idaptation to tbeir end 
—to wit, that of coulinuinc; uiicban- 
ped its present conformations—wlin-h 
science has sJiewn—then ought tve 
to conclude that the laws relaii\e to 
life, which are evidently PMabllslied 
to ])reserve and perpetuate it in all 
its modes, an* calculated to eifect 
this objeet with great precision. But 
farther, if it can lx* sliewn that it is 
in the contemplation of tin: Deity to 
balanc(* the. numbers and food of 
oflspriiig, and that be lias plainly ma- 
nifcHted^ that iutentlou, then wi'tliuut 
impiety must we believe that the 
food and numbers are balanced. Tim 
proof of the intention is a moral de¬ 
monstration of the hipliest order that 
tlie intention has been fulfilled. Mr 
Sadler thus ])hilosophiciil]y expresses 
his argument:— 

“ First. Nature has calciiluted with tlie 
utmost precision, uixl unalterably settled, 
the diflereiit degrees, as well ns perioils, 
of pvnlificiiess in all things living ; obvi¬ 
ously varying both, with reference to the 
means of sustentntion. The presumption, 
I might say certainty, therefore is, tliat 
the laws of reproduction do not tend to 
excessive increase, but are precisely regu¬ 
lated by those means. 

“ Secoiul. During the procesk of I'opro- 
diiction, and through the early stages of 
existence, Nature guards with peeiiiiac 
II 
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nrt, and dofi-mN with the utmost carOf 
‘ the gei'ins of evislriifi’i' sis they are de- 
iiominsited in llie theory I sim ojiiiosiiip. 
The presiinijM ion, theicfore, is incmised 
that tiiose ‘ yeriMs’ are, in no just sense of 
the term, siiperlliions. 

“ Thinl. 1 1 is the plain purpose of Na¬ 
ture, iinliciited by an iniiiiitc variet}' of 
luenns, which are in perpetual operation, 
to snstsiiii her aniiniitud otfspring when 
jnatiii’od. 'J'iie presumption is, that she 
is not defeated in that her intention, and 
eoiisetiucntly, that the numbers preserved 
are not superll uous. 

“ Fouiili. Not only are those necessa¬ 
ries of siibsisteiKu*, and the means and in¬ 
struments by which they are obtained, be¬ 
stowed on all living brings, but, at the 
same linn*, facilities of escape or defence 
are conferred upon eacii, whieh iirescrve 
that existence as far ns is compatible with 
those plain intentions of Nature, wliich 
will he hereafter adverted to. The jnir- 
pose of Nature is, therefore, preservation ; 
numbers then, in her estimation, arc not 
.superfluous. 

“ Fifth. Tin very means of subsist¬ 
ence, especially those consisting of jtrey, 
■when duly considered, are in themselves 
the proof that iininhers and food are, and 
must necessarily remain, jtcrpotuitlly ba¬ 
lanced and adjusted to each other; num¬ 
bers, therefore, compared with food, oaii- 
Jiot he siiperliiiiMis. 

“ Jjusthj. The whole of animate crea¬ 
tion, through all its triiies, especially wlieti 
far removed from hunmn interference, 
abundantly demonstrates that life and 
food are In due pro|Kirtioiis; or, in other 
■jvords, tliat existence is connected with 
enjojTiient: that universal misery is not 
thrown Into the scale of being by that 
Jiafid that created both numbers and food, 
and e;istain.s the balance in an everlasting 
equipoise. Numbers and food are, there¬ 
fore, balanced.” 

To provo tliese positions is llie 
olyof t of tliis Dissertation 1 and we 
ssliiill accompany tlie author through 
Ills proofs. 

Urst. Tliat law of nature which 
varies the prolificness of difl'erent 
^J»c•f'ipsof fuiiinals so extremely, and 
still, at the same time, preserves that 
])roiiricne>,.s in the same species in so 
near and surjirisiiif? an uniformity, 
js of its(*]f a .satisfactory proof of the 
first position. Ilidax or reverse tliat 
law, and suppose, for a moment the 
larger animals to be. endowed with 
the fecundity of the smaller ones, 
find, wliat would lu* iho roitApniioncf* ? 
Then indeed would the principle 
of population be a truth of tW plain¬ 


est and moat tremendous e.hnrncter. 
The universe would be dispeoiilod in 
a day! 

Fartlier, in most of the terrestrial 
animals, the iieriod and lerm of ges¬ 
tation is fixed, and the degree of pro- 
Uficness constantly determined by 
diysical causes, ovi'i- which tliey 
lave not the least cuiitrul. But 
oliserve what hajipens Avilli birds. 
Undisturbed iu the business of re¬ 
production, they coiifurin, througli 
all their tribes, to the laws of nature. 
But the ovarioiiH state of their future 
offspring ex])osiiiff the measure <if 
their reproduction to accident and 
depredation, (I'od lias gi\en tluMu a 
mysterious power of sii|i]dyiug such 
losses before incidiatiou. Nay, de¬ 
stroy tbeir nests witli Ibeir broods, 
and by the same physical faculty 
lliey can rejiair tbeir loss, and even 
repeat, at later jieriods of tiie season, 
the same jirocess. 

Tliey are Cfifted, says Mr Sadler, 
finally, witli a sort of “ u.atiiral aritli- 
metie,” whieh informs them of their 
right numher, and are eonipelleil by 
a powerful impulse, jierfectly dis¬ 
tinct from the originating one, to ail- 
liere to it, in S))ite of all interriyitions, 
(!Jan any one bring himself to belie\ e, 
for a single monient, tliat that nnm- 
her is not Uie right numher—tliat is, 
r^ht in reference to tlie iiieuns and 
measure of auhsistenci*, w'ithunt 
wliich it would he wTong indeed V 
“ BeJiold then llie fowls of Die air— 
they sow not, neither do they reap, 
nor gather into barns”—yet tlie uni¬ 
versal Parent “ feedeth them.” Spa¬ 
ringly—asks Mr Sadler—partially—. 
uncertainlyy Noj but by anticipa¬ 
ted provision, infallibly certain, and 
abundantly sufficient—so tliat tliey 
“ sing among the brancbi's.” 

Senmd. But bow does nature deal 
with the germs of existence Y .Are 
they redundant Y And doth site suffer 
them to jierish? No. Look at tlie 
extraordinary teiidej-ncss and con¬ 
stant protection she disidays in re¬ 
gard of th(i iiareiit existenco during 
the period of gestation. Stie then 
invests life itself with additional se¬ 
curity—then tlie little wTen is bold 
as the eagle, tlie, doe iearless as the 
lioness. We love Mr Sadler as a 
tni(‘ ornithologist. To his ear the 
lark sings of the goodness of God at 
the gates of heaven—to his eye tluj 
lark illustrates the same attribute in 
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tlifi (lowy braird “ wakenini? by tbe 
<laisi(‘s’ side.” 


“ 'J'hc pi'oci'ss of iiii'iibatioii takes 
ill tliorase of birils, who would otberwiso, 
undiT such cji'ciimstiiiircs, be incapable of 
ilij^ht, and, coiiseipieiitly, be both them¬ 
selves and their offspring exposed to cer¬ 
tain deslriictiort’^ while, as it rcsjiects 
those powei'fid and majestic nnimals 
iviiicb, at siic.li times, are fully eayiable of 
defending themselves and their offspring, 
Xatiiri* seems to eonlide. to them that 
duty, wbieb few that value l•xi^tence will 
rasldy inierriipt. lint it is to her care 
»d' the more weak and deleueele.ss tribes 
that J would especially advert. 7’he se- 
ciiriiy which such seek from those cneiuies, 
and those only to wliii'h they or their off- 
s]»riim are exiiosed, is singularly varied in 
its means, yet all yioint at the same end. 
iSilnations inaccessible to attack are select¬ 
ed, or tirtificial giianis are intei'poscd ; or 
plac(‘s of conce,dnieiit are chosen, or, 
where tlii'Ce are none, ilcxteroiisly formed. 
To advert iii:ain to the feathered tribes, 
as tliat cbiss of beings wiiicb, iiinong those 
little liidde to our intio'ference, is tbe most 
o1i\iiius to our notice. AVhen the work 
(d* rejtrodtiction obliges them to become 
stationary for a considerable period, what 
inlinite address do they e\liibit in accom¬ 
plishing thi'ii' ynirposes, yiarticiil.irly that 
of security ! Some of these cboosc tlie 
bdiiest trees of the solitary wood ; and, 
lest tile tops of these, where there is com- 
nioiily tbe greatest Iiiviiri.'liiee of foliage, 
should not suliieieiitly secure their nests 
by ronccidmeiit. they generally build on 
the most tapering bvanebes, tbe tbiiiiiess 
of wbieh affords adililiomd safety. Others, 
wbieli seem to affect human society, build 
on tlo* piiiiiai les, or beneath tbe b.ittle- 
meiitsof our loftiest oilifiees, always, bow- 
ex er, out of the reach of general molesta¬ 
tion. .Some choose the shelves of imuu 
eessiblo jirei-ijdees, or the crevices of rocks 
that bang beetling ox'er tbe ocean ; others 
jieck their re.treat into the centre of trees, 
xvbieh they knoxv well how to select for 
that pnrjiose; others, more obvious to 
romniou notice and constant Interrup¬ 
tion, nevertheless aeromplish their ends 
with scarcely loss certainty and security, 
tlioiigh by very op]insite means; they have 
to fiv their nests in situations perfei'tly ac¬ 
cessible and near to view; but, by a eouu- 
tervailing yirovision of nature, they so assi¬ 
milate them ill colour and appearance to 
tbe boughs in wbieb they liiiild, or the 
mossy bank in xvhieb they are imbedded, 
as to render the security Iroin siicli iii-tfiil 
eouceahiieiit as complete, probably, as that 
frill 11 apjiaront iiiaix'essibility. T am tempt¬ 
ed to notice the iidinirable htiiess, in slitipe 
luiil bi/.e, the cxi^uUitu beauty, luul the 


marked and striking variety’, in these 
transient rcreptacle.s of infant life,—the. 
extreme rapidity of tlieir eonstriietion, 
with the one single instrument employed 
f the beak), increasing the wonder,—but I 
refrain, as not strictly bearing on iny sub¬ 
ject. 1 shall therefore, proceed to remark, 
that the still minuter and Infinitely more 
inimevoiis oviparous beings arc not less 
instructed how to deposit the seeds of tlieir 
future progeny; whether they inject tlieir 
eggs deep into some solid substance, by 
means of insiviiments iida)>ted for that 
spis'ial purpose, wbieb evcite the adini- 
ratioii of tbe miniuest ob.serx-ers of na- 
titre, or ti.\ tliem, oy some giiitinoiis tluid 
witli whleli they are provided, where tliey 
xx'ill be least exposed to observation or in¬ 
jury, or securely dcjiosit them, in a varie¬ 
ty of other ways familiar to the natural¬ 
ist, till the moment they are vivified by 
iiilliiciices, and Hustaiiieil by means, to¬ 
tally distinct from the parental jirinci- 
ple.” 

l?iit ](»ok next at tlioso imiiiorous 
li’ibos of lu'higs ill \vliit;li tin* ollicieut 
|ir(*scr\ati\i* of curly cxislourt*, pa- 
ri‘iitiil utfiM-tion, i.s tuttdly tvaiitiiig'. 
Has Niitiirc tlcsprti'ii iIiom* “ orpliiins 
of creation r’’ No—for tlieni tlie 
nios]i1iere ilstdt' performs tlie work 
of a luollier'N Jove. It broods oter 
timin— 

“ Dox-i‘like, liangs brooding o’er flic vast 

abyss, 

And make.s it pregiiaiit," 

1’lie iiu]>roleete<l beinas all venture, 
into iife at. tbe exael season, amidst a 
profusion of suHteutation adapted to 
tlieir ii.se, and i>ro\ided for tbein by 
another worltl of existence, flie le- 
getable kingdom, subject to law's us 
coinjilex as tbo.se that govern llie ani¬ 
mal one, and plainly subservient to 
it. Here eacli grid) meets its alnin- 
dant Mtpjily, “till it wings its u'ay to 
reiterate in turn the miracle of its 
own liirtli.” 

“ liiitall thisiimple prox ihiim.idllbis jea- 
louseirrumspeclioii. all theseconccalinciUs 
iind defences xvliiidi Nature has thrown 
nroiiiid initial existence, if I may so express 
myself, do not .still satisfy her. She is bent 
on her work of preservation. After all 
her solieilndes, the period of infancy, 
with regard to the animal tribes, is still 
tile jieriod of {leciiliar danger. Tinnlly, 
tlierel’ore, she shortens that period by n 
rapidity of growth to which there is no¬ 
thing corresponding in iiuinaii beings; 
bringing them, as it wcrt>, a sndilcn and 
almost iniraciilinis mivtiH'lty, nini thus less, 
cuing the danger of lliat state by diml- 
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nisltlng Us duration. I say, almost mi¬ 
raculous, upon any common pi’incijilos ; 
wliich any ol' us may sjicedily vc.rity, il 
wc woigli, I’i’om time to time, the growth 
of an unfledged bird, for iiistauee, which 
has just burst from its shell, with the en¬ 
tire sveight of what it receives.” 

Third, And liow acts Nature to- 
Avards Iut oflsprinjr, after liaving con¬ 
ducted them to maturity V Do we 
not see, tlirougtiout air, oartli, and 
Avater, the plain intention of the 
Deity to sustiiiti all his creatures y 
Mr Sadler exclaims, in an elevated 
Ktraiu that reminds us of Milton, 
“ Let IIS lake a momentaiy view of 
the Eternal Pan in providing for the 
peojde of his huundl<>s^ jiasture.” 
All tlie elements—he goes on to say 
—the various seasons, the dilVerent 
climates, the A\hole vegetahh* and 
animal Kingdoms, all alike, hy knoAA'ii 
and ])erj)etually operating hnvs, fur¬ 
nish their tpiota to the great store¬ 
house of existence, in Avhich the 
inirae'e is eijual, that the supply nei¬ 
ther fails nor excei'ds, and all is so 
adjusted that, in this infiiiiti* variety, 
there is no confusion I In this eter¬ 
nal plenty there is no superfluity! 
How interesting to ohserve Iioaa' 
carefully she provides for the weak¬ 
est of her trifles,—on them, like an 
iiidiilg'ent mother, bestowing her 
tenderest caresJly di \ ersifying the 
insiim'tive appetites of the diflerent 
species of tlie larger animals, she 
prevents the monopoly of the means 
of existence hy tlie ferocious and the 
strong; in the “ refectory of Na¬ 
ture”—so unlike that “ table” at 
Avhich Multhus aflirius there are no 
seats for millions on millioriH, who 
come there in hunger and in thirst, 
ami certainly not unineiUxI —the se¬ 
parate species have all “ their sepa¬ 
rate seats and tlieir distinct messes,” 
which, though perfectly agreeable to 
tluniiselves, the rest refuse to occupy' 
or touch, and thereby the harmony 
and plenty Avliich, among such A'a- 
rioiis and niimunhered guests, would 
otherwise he constantly' destroyed, is 
as per))eiually jireserved. Then, as 
the food of several of these tribes 
vai’ies with the cliaiige of season, and 
sometimes of elimale and situation, 
so, too, are tlieir appetites and tastes 
adjusted to thes(‘vlcis^,itIldeH. Again, 
the food of wliole classes of animals 
almost totally disappears durinu' the 
more rigorous seasoici of the year. 


Is there then a siijierfluity of iiiim- 
hers ? Doi‘ 8 antnre abandon her off¬ 
spring then Go to the ant—and 
learn to see God. What naturalist 
knows the process by which that 
creature preserves, for its winter 
sustenance, grain in the hosom of 
the earth, without sprouting or heiug 
spoiled r* Many' other similar in¬ 
stincts belong to other animals—and 
do they belong to a system cnnited 
hy a Being avIio lias not jiroAi- 
ded ade({uate nourishmmit for the 
mouths he has madeV Other cn*a- 
tures are laid asleep iii “ loiiir iiie- 
dia” during the Aviiiter’s severity, and 
avA’akeii amid the provender of 
spring, .lust on the same principle, 
says Mr Sadler, Avliose expressions 
are always beautifully' acconlant 
Avith the spirit of Ids sniiject—shew¬ 
ing the man of sreidus in every ]).'ige 
—as Nature disposes of us and al¬ 
most all aniinatinl nature, when slic 
dinrnully withdraws from ns that 
liglit so necessary to our active ex- 
istenee; and as r»•^pects infinitely 
greater nnmliers, she limits tJie pe¬ 
riod of life to the }>ropitions season, 
sometimes, indeed, to the shining 
lionrs of a single day. But of all tlie 
demonstrations of tlie iiitmitioii ol 
Nature to jirovide, under varying 
einergeiicies, for all her cri'atnres, 
what so striking as—Mig'ratioii! 

“ T slinl] ROiifliii- niysr-lt' to aiiollii-r 
(iriliT of beings, the same so oftoii refer¬ 
red to—the birds—as innst ob\i<ios to 
our notiee. Wliat does this iiiexpliealile 
faculty imjily, as it regards tliese ? l-'irst, 
it implies, literally speaking, a spirit of 
prophecy. At the very period when tlieir 
fond abounds (for it is essential to (be 
piii'pAN<> that the flight should be iinder- 
tiikeri while tliey are in full vigour) they 
foresee the eoinirig of the iiiipropitioiis 
season. Nor is this indicated by the 
change of the atmospliere solely'; it liiis 
happened that, where the Heason has not 
currespvindt'd with its usual fieriod, still 
tlie bitter has been punctually adhered to, 
when thousands of them have p<*rished, 
as the snvans of l-'ranrc have more than 
once recorded of tlie most exoet of the 
migratory trilies, the swallow. Seeoiidly, 
they liavc u mysterious, but a certain, 
knowledge of physical geography', and 
know most aeeiirately where the regions lie 
to which they jiroeced, which the greater 
part of them have never previously be- 
held, hut where, nevertheless, tliey are 
assured of the provision that awaits them, 
'J’iiey assemble, therefore, and, dejmrting 
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at the a|ipi>iiiti'(l moment, they pass over 
an extent ol' land, or an, expanse of wa¬ 
ters, wliere, if they had guides, there can 
hi! no olijects of diivetion ; a distance in 
wliicli sight can avail them nothing, how¬ 
ever acute; where night overtakes them 
ill their career,—yet still they jiersevcre 
in the right direction ; and, by a muscu¬ 
lar exertion, sciijcely less wonderful than 
all these miracles, and for whicli nothing 
can adequately arcoiint, and with a cer¬ 
tainty without any parallel in human af¬ 
fairs, they aecom]ilish their astonishing 
jiiirpose, I know not whether it Ciiu in¬ 
crease our wonder to be reminded tliat all 
this is etleeted without either experience, 
instruction, or e\aui]ile ; for the same 
tiling would occur, and has so done, in 
regai'il to a brood that has been artitici- 
ally lialelied, and let loose just after their 
unseen kindred had commenced their 
«;arcer. 

“ Hut let us observe how this migra¬ 
tory instinct is regulated, as it respects 
those wlio arc subject to its iiitliieiice, 
with a view to their suslentatiori : so that 
the iiabince of lile and food seems to he 
preserved throughout all the habitable 
world. When Nature gives the mysteri¬ 
ous intimation that her bounties are about 
to be withdrawn from one region, she in¬ 
fallibly invites the wandering subjects of 
her eare In another; and her ex|»pctcd 
guests arrive at the precise nioment when, 
by a long and diligent process, sill! has 
spread her table for them. liiit it is to 
be remarked, that, ns these, withdniw, 
others sneceed, for whom a dilTercut eii- 
tertaiiiiiiciit is prepared ; so that hi‘i table 
is always full. It is thus that, from the 
first time, ‘ the stork in the heavens liath 
known her appointed times, and the tur¬ 
tle, and the eraiie, and the swallow, have 
ohsiTved the time of their rumiiig.' ” 

Blit thi*u ctniifs Dt'ath—and how 
is it tliat tin* wlioie fjirtli is uot 
birkened as with the stinicli of a sc- 
pididire ? “ Why, nature,” says Mr 
Sadler, “ has provided iiuiiierous and 
di\(‘rsiru‘d classes of animal under¬ 
takers,” wlio remove, all that would 
otherwise taint the heavens with pol¬ 
lution. How soon do all the relics 
of mortality disappear! In that sea¬ 
son, when parts of those troops which 
iiiitiirc coiiiinissions for this special 
service, are absent, slits remedies or 
circumscribes the nuisance by the 
antiseptic qualities of tlie atmo¬ 
sphere. She thus preserves it for 
those of her tribes who are “ the 
scaveiifvers of creation.” Thesis crea¬ 
tures, having not to contend vvith 
their prey, ate, generally speaking, 


tlie sinalh'st and feeblest ])art of ani¬ 
mated bt'ings—hut in iiunihers what 
to them arts this sands of the sea! 
Bntthatthatnumher, whatever it may 
be, overbalances its food, would, says 
our autlior, he to imagine that, seeing 
till' netsisssity, and atieiiqitiug to pro¬ 
vide for it, Nature had made so false a 
calculation, so hiiiigliiig an attempt, 
as to increase the. nuisance by the 
very meiins she. has taken to abate 
it! 

Fourth, The means and instru¬ 
ments by whicli fond is ohtuiued, ai"C 
such as indicate the cerluinty of its 
suj)])ly. The iirovision is rendered 
certain by thts strength, swiftness, 
sagticlty, ingenuity, eumiing, of ani¬ 
mals—ill (MIC W(M-d, by tlieir—in¬ 
stincts. On this subject Mr Sadler 
feels it would hi! iif‘edli;hs to dilate, 
anil therefore jiasst'.s from it to tlio 
illustration and proof of the 

Fifth position—tliatthe very means 
of siihsisleiice, especially those con¬ 
sisting of prey, are, when duly con¬ 
sidered, jiroof in thciiiseUes that 
numbers and food are, and imist for 
ever remain, accurately balanced, 
'riiost* tribes of aniiiiuls, the food of 
which is apparently of a vegetable 
mitiire solely, are far less numerous 
thiiii is cominouly supposed; and 
tliat they do not exceed their iiieans 
of siihsisleiice in a state of nature, 
till! almost untouched, certainly iin- 
evhausted, resources of the vegetable 
kingdom manifest. But how stands 
the case witli those more numerous 
tribes of beiiiffs whose food consists 
jirincipally ot living suhstiuices, and 
which may all,therefore, he denomi¬ 
nated animals of prey't It i.s Mr .Sad¬ 
ler’s design, now, to sliew that the 
law of nature, which makes one or¬ 
der of animals the food of another, 
affords in itself a full dis])roof of the 
assertion, that tluTe is in all anima¬ 
ted life a tendency to increase be¬ 
yond the means of subsistence that is 
prepared for it, and that it yields, on 
the contrary, a satisfactory demon¬ 
stration, that numbers and food are, 
and must reinaiii, duly balanced. It 
is a notable axiom with the Maltliu- 
siaiiSjthat there is a constant tenden¬ 
cy in all animated life to increase 
beyond the nourislimentprepared for 
it, wliich, as it respects animals, is re¬ 
pressed by their becoming the prey of 
each other. Observe how, in this pro¬ 
hibition, it is asserted in one breath. 
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that the numher of animals is exces¬ 
sive in relation t(» tln'ir loot!, and that 
their food is excessive in relation to 
their number I To make the argn- 
inenl tmiahle, it should have been 
shewn that certain species of carni¬ 
vorous animals ^vere over-prolific in 
reference to others — an attempt 
which could only be made by an 
Atheist—while to maintain that they 
are all over-prolilic, is a contradic¬ 
tion in terms. How Mr Sadler cuts 
with a two-edged stvord, finely tem¬ 
pered ! 

“ But the ambiguity of the term>, 
* preyiiiff spon one anothpr,’or rather the 
fallary they imply, has broil already r\- 
phniiiod ; Nature does tiot. in point of fart, 
deliver iiji her universal otVspring to pro- 
)nis<-iioiis sliiiiirhter, for fbe purpose of 
their sustentation. Such an idea is as iii- 
cori'ect and absurd, wlien griierally np-- 
jilied to the animal erealioii, tis it would 
be if asserted of the linniati race. It is .^s 
false in ])hiloso]ihy as it i- in fact; it is jnst 
as though we slionid say, that heeause 
men feed upon i^'ese, grrse feed njani men. 
Invested in all its ambiguity, tlie i-Kjo-es- 
sioii, ‘ that animals frcdini' ujuiii each 
other’ isroiisistriit with the idea of an ex¬ 
cess of numbers, in refrrenre to food, is, as 
already remarlird, absurd ; but t\ben we 
reduce tin; indelinile allusion to the pre¬ 
cise lacr, file absurdity is still more jial- 
pable, and indeed eulargcs into an iinjios- 
aibility. TJir order of nature is, that the 
superior feed on the inferior tribes, Irom 
the summit to the footstool of luiiuial t reii- 
tion. If, then, tbrouub all the earnivo- 
rons tribes, A jireys upon B, B upon (I, 
C upon Jl, and so on from the alpha to 
the omega of vital nature, what is it tliat 
the notion T am oppi,siiig holds with re- 
Njiect to every class of them, (saviiiif the 
first, of which more anon,) hut that they 
are at one and the Hamc time too nume¬ 
rous and too few ? 

“ On the contrary, a very slight con¬ 
sideration of the subject will suffice to eon- 
viiiee us, that if there be any rediitidanry. 
It must be in the means of suhsisteiiee, 
not in the numbers and jmdifuaiess of 
thosewbii-brc(|uircit: otherwise,invested, 
as the superior orders are, with powiTs 
iiei-<‘s..jiry fi„- obtaining their f<H>d, consist¬ 
ing as that fooil does of the inferior ones, 
those jKiwei's would be so sharpened by 
their unsatisfied and increasing iieressi- 
tirs, that the latlir would soon be hunted 
out of existenee ; and so would it be with 
all the inferior tribes, till the whole would 
he extinguished. The very fact of un¬ 
met ous 1 lUt*8 of animal., whose fiKid is 
prey, existing in due proportions, or lu- 


detnl eontinuing to exist at all, i.s, when 
closely considered, jiroid'positive that their 
prolifieiiess throiiglioiit all thesi; tribes is 
most accurately )iropurtiotied, and that it 
is not ill excess in reference to their food. 
As to the latter supjiosiliuii, it is at oiiee 
dis]>osed of by recollecting, that if their 
prolifieiiess were universally diminishnl 
down to one-tenth or oiie.luiiidrcdth ]iai t 
of what it is at present, the iliniiiiutioii 
would equally apply to their food, and con¬ 
sequently their iiidividiial shares of it, 
whatever they may be, would reniaiii pre¬ 
cisely the same. The idea that some jiar- 
ticular clitss only of these aiiimuls is too 
fecund, has never yet hern broached ; it is 
one which might shock us with its novel¬ 
ty, though it conveys a far lighter charge 
against Nature than that the whole are 
so : but the sup]iusitinn would be as oil. 
viously fallacious. This, in a single in¬ 
stance, vvould be f.ital to other tribes, if 
not eventually to the whole chain of ani¬ 
mated existences, as will be tun iced here¬ 
after. 'J’lii! immediate relation, in which 
many of tin* carnivorous tribes -land, is 
three-fold; having rcsjiect to themselves, 
to those above, and to tliuse bencalli ibem 
in the sc.ile of existence, and probably ex¬ 
tending throughout the whole of anima¬ 
ted nature. 

“ Considering, therefore., the immense 
numbers iliiis mutually dependent, the 
intricacy of the Divine calculation be. 
comes the inoce apparent, and tiie hardi¬ 
hood of siisjiectiiig its absolute or coinjia- 
rativp rorreclncss throngboiit, ibe more 
daring. To snpjdy these tbrongb alllbeic 
ordei’s and degrees, Irom the greatest and 
most jiowei'fnl, tlown to the most insigni¬ 
ficant and iniiuite, with their appointed 
'food, and in due season,' anil eiinsistent- 
ly with that universal bencx’oleiiee wbieb 
is (be predominant ebaraeter of the whole 
scheme of Nature, is what none but (iod 
could perform, and what, if he attempts 
to do at all, he does perfeetly. I leiv, then, 
is partly uufolded the reason xvh}’’, in ti'a- 
ciiig existence down its lengthening grada¬ 
tions, we find, ns they become more small 
^aiid feeble, they arc the more prolltlc ami 
numerous, and multiply in more rapid 
successions; so rapid, indeed, and in 
numbers so vast, as to bullle culculalioii. 
Still, ill no stage of life is there the least 
evidence that Nature scntti'r.s the germs 
of existence with a more lilierni hand than 
she docs the means of their support. The 
(leiiiOTistrutioii Is one that ran alone be ob¬ 
vious to oiir senses; no geometry can 
measure, no arithmetic comjmte, the,e 
projiortioiis, wliich must he exact in the 
minutest calculation, in order to beconir 
halaiic.rd in the great and final result. Bur. 
if the elements of the calculatlou were, 
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ill the elif^htest supposiible degreej iiicnr- 
reet; pasMissiiig tw ttiey do such powers, 
wiiHt would bo the magnitude of the er> 
ror ill their ultiinutc effects V—Sjieedy 
end universal confuaioii.” 

Ilithiirto, Mr Sadler has shewn 
with yierfect fleariiess that the yirin- 
rijile of suyierfeciiiidity in relation to 
animals, is imyihilosoyiliical and un¬ 
true; lint not eontented willi hating 
giteii a direct negative to that miji- 
yiosition, he go(‘s on to yirote that 
nature risib/t/ regulates witli the ut¬ 
most care all h(‘r calculations, so as 
to yireserve a yierpetual halain'e of 
food and nuinluu'. fie liad spoken of 
the dilV(*rent trilies of carnivorous 
aiiinials as suhsistin^u)ion yirey thein- 
seh es, hutheconiing in their turn the 
yirey of others, and thus keeping up 
the lialaiice of their food and nuiii- 
hers, through nil their various ranks; 
and that the fecundity of all speh is 
re"ulat.(>d accordingdy. Hut what of 
those animals, which yirey tiyion 
otlnu's lieyond all the rest, hut living 
an' themselves tin* tirey of none '' 
I’laifd at tin* lu'iid of existciicp in 
tin-lr M‘\er!il oloini'iit'i, tln-y iii-piri' Ihut 
terror nhirh they iirvcr frel, exi'r|»tin;;, 
\ierh,i|i>, when hr ii|ipriirs, wliosr lire- 
gi'rriils Ihry iirr, inid in whose iilisriicr 
they |>rr-<rr\r for him his rdihlo domain, 
and who, iirinrd with ail his advantaKcs, 
still, prrhiips, they little dread, when, 
though hut rarely indeed, they eoiitc in 
eoiiliiet. iSueh, in the feathered tribes, 
is the. eagle ; the lion anioiig the quadru¬ 
peds ; and, for want [lerhaps of more per- 
feetly knowing iiiiother element, we may 
tix ii|Hin the shark iunoiig the lishes. 
These and their eoiiipeers, were there any 
truth ill the posit ion 1 am opposing, would, 
at all events, multiply ineredihly. ’file 
first of them, the eagle, affecting a cold iit- 
inusjiliere, perelies un ininxcssilile lieiglils, 
or inhabit!! tlie vast ‘ Cimmerian ileserts 
of tile North;' where his food, priiicijiul- 
ly the fowl, inultiplies around him in 
such incredible numbers, that tlieir flight, 
wlien they uuccossively remove, darkens 
the skies. Scitreely aiiproachable, and 
rarely molested, w'liat prevents the bird 
of Jove from multiplying, thus unehee.k- 
cd, without limit? Again; what is the 
chtsdt which prevents the cnurinous in¬ 
crease «if the most powerful and voracious 
of the fimiy tribes; or, who rouses ‘ the 
Muinidiaii lion in his lair,’ exeept with a 
littli* ai'iiiy eollected iVirthnt pur]>ose ; and 
whieh is the beast that deioiirs him ? Un¬ 
checked, llierefore, how fearfully ought he 
to multiply, aecordiiig to the uiudcrii no¬ 


tion, which invests all things living with 
this superfecundity ! So thought Mon¬ 
sieur Iluffoii, and therefore talks of wlioJi- 
armies of lions roamitig the plains of 
Africa together. Jlnt they exist only in 
Ills interesting pages. Nature tletermini's 
differently, 'I'he lion is a scarce beast» 
even in his native haunts, as Spaarmaii 
lias observed; and Pliny, whti, jicrhaps, 
confoiiiided him with the tiger, tells ns, 
that it was i*are. in his days; and it eoii- 
tiniies rare still. What is it, then, that 
checks and reguLates the increase of these ? 
Not their jireying nimii one another, for 
that is not the casi'; as the jioet sings, 

‘ Wolves sLiy not wolvc.s, nor tigers tigers te.ii 

not the want of food, the demon of tlie 
modern system ; for of that tlu'y Iiavc u 
command : but that power wlium we liaie 
observed regulating all others;—Nature 
—God ! And by the same means, name¬ 
ly, by strictly limiting tlieir Jeeuiidity, as 
he has done that of all otlier beings, and in 
eaidi,withanc!|tiallyexaetrcfereneetotlii'ir 
slatioii in the se.ale of c.xistenre. lii these, 
thcrefoee, as only subject to half the othi'r- 
wise universal operatiir.i of tiie law of 
Nature, as before tdiserved, and being, 
coiiHeipieiilly, not preyed upon themselves, 
he lias diminished tlie m<‘asiire of iiierea.se, 
HTid I'oiistituted tliem the most sterile of 
beings, save man, whose place thi'y jire- 
oceupy. Aristotle said of sneli, long ago, 
viv e^/jfOTOKec a’.ina ; and a 

greater ibaii he, Bacon, says of the lioness, 
that ‘ she ordinarily hriii::etli fortii but 
one.’ A later oli.sener, (.\doiiel Keating, 
lii'rhiips has roreeeted this, aeiordiiig tfi 
more accurate experieiiee ; he says, that 
,1 lioness may have three wlielps, but tli.it 
two alway.s die. Ilespeeting tlie eagle, 
the first cited author, Aristotle, gives us 
from Alusn'iis, tliat she jirodiiees rlin-e ; 
two live and one is reared. A 1:ii<t .lu- 
thority, and who oiiglit to be a more ac¬ 
curate one, as having far bet ter opjiorl ii - 
iiities of becoming so on this point, Olaiis 
Magnus, says, that ‘ the greatest «'ag1i' 
of all, the gir falcon, vi-ry leriirioiis jind 
strong, never breeds more than otie young 
one.’ 'J'he same observiition might be 
transferred to another element witli eqiuil 
truth, as far as we know of the piscatory 
tribes. The large fishes of prey, such a.s 
whales, sliarks, rays, jioises, &e., arc vi- 
vipiiroiis, and, compared with the exfrti- 
ordinary fecundity of the lesser fishes, are. 
more strikingly sferile than the aniuiiils 
previously nddueed. But, to confine my¬ 
self to one instance in this element, ns in 
the others. ‘ 'J’he whale,' say-s Biisehiiig, 
generally hriiig.s forth one at a birth ; and 
.sometimes, though lint seldom, two young 
cues.’ Tito cod produces iniJliuiis, 1 j 
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them any one so blind tus not lo see the 
I’caxon of (his ? 'Were (his iertility re¬ 
versed, all iiniinated iiiitiire, svith which 
Ihe oeciin swuitn^, must expire, and the 
]iulluled waters till tlic world with stench 
and eorruptioii.'' 

13(it by tracing the subject fartiter, 
wo liml mmiborh of uii interior order, 
tvli(» arc ^ti^ of tin* same ciiaracter, 
suhsistin^' byproy tboiusolves, and 
little liable to bofoinc tb(! prey of 
others. They, too, are, comparatively 
u itli tlioxe on which they feed, ste- 
rih>. \Vore it otlnwwise, they would 
•spread devastation around them. 
From the summit to the base, then, 
of the aninial creation, vve find those 
beines f(MV and sterile compared with 
i»th'*rs on which they feed; their ap- 
)earniice in a state of nature is th(‘re- 
’ore couijiaratively stran!.''e, and their 
devastations limited. And thus, the 
> ast pr(»]iortion of animated nature is 
Jett in a state of undisturbed enjoj'- 
ment.as 'well as uiifailin>; jdenty. Hut 
Mr Sadler does not stop here—f»)r 
bis mind oxerf’.ows with thoujrhts— 
and he is armed at all points afraiiist 
liis ad\ersaries. 3\hy, it may be tisk- 
ed, should those animals of pn*y, 
■which ar<* jdaced as it were at the 
head of their res])ective tribes, and 
conse(juently themselves notthe prey 
of otlu’Cs, Kteril(‘ as they confes.sodly 
are, multiply at all, or, in other 
words, <*xist' TJie ansAver to this ah- 
Mjrtl ipjery, unfolds a view Avliieli Mr 
Sadler thinks has m?ver ln?en yet pre¬ 
sented,mid which lu' proceeds to frive 
as havinrr a special relation to the 
subject under consideration. That it 
lias never yet been jiresented, we 
A'aunot think; on the contrary, it has 
been presented a hundred times; hut 
never better than hy ]Mr Sadler. 

“It has liccii an old rrinark, and one 
Avliicli, it is to lie hoped, Avill never be- 
roiiie obsolete, that tile whole of nature, 
|•sllf•<■ially of animated nature, seems link¬ 
ed tonetber ill a mutual and necessary dc- 
]>eiideiife. I shall refer this idea at jire- 
sciit to one only of its elements, the 
ofean, as it incidentally illustrates a part 
ol ni> subject already adverted to, name- 
1 a , the inconeeiA-abie nutnerosity of animal 
e\istenci.^; taking the illustration from 
that iiitelli|ieii( and scientiiic voyager, Mr 
Scoresby. Ill bis, reiniu'kson the hydro- 
gTOpby ol tbe polar seas, lie sayti, that con- 
reiving the disculoratiini, vvliich is there 
so remarkably prevalent, to proeced from 
animal matter, he sub.stuiitiaterl the fiuit 
Ity submitting the Avutcr to a laiwerful 


microNcopic cxainiiialioii, and detecUid iiic- 
dusie and animalcules in iiumberH, which, 
as applied to the extent of the svaters so 
impregnated, we ma}' talk about, hut 
which we ean comprehend as little as we 
can infinity. To eoroplete the eiiiiineru- 
tioii of one of the larger of the.se genera, 
existing in a couple of sapiare miles, ac¬ 
cording to a calculation lie made, ivould 
have required the luhuur of 80,(HM) jN’r- 
soii.s from the creation to the jireseut hour. 
As to the smaller, he says, tliat on com- 
]iutatioii there must have been in a single 
disqi, and that by no means the most disqi- 
ly tinged, 2(i, bit). ‘ 'I’hcse animab,' ln‘ 
observes, ‘ are not without their esidciit 
economy ; on (heir existence pos.sibly dc- 
]ieiid the being and preservation of (be 
Avliole race of iiiysticete, and some otlier 
s]iecies of cetaceous animals. J'or (be nii- 
imter niediisie apparently alford nourish- 
nient to the su'piii-, actiniie, eancri, Indices, 
and other genera of niollusca and npteru, 
so abundant in the (ireeiilatid sea; while 
these r.ittei' constitute the food of several 
of the whale tribe inhabiting the same re¬ 
gion : tints producing a de)ieudriit chain 
(d aniinid lil'c—one particular link being 
destroyed, the whole must necessarily 
peri'll.' by other obser\'ations, it iqipcais 
that some of these, too, are niigratoi-\, 
siipplx ing their nhnost total Avant of loco¬ 
motion by sinking into those sub-nir- 
ri-iits, or rising into the superior oiw>s, 
Avhich have the etfect of Idetidiiig the aam- 
ters of the equator and tlie ]Mi]e, so as to 
produce a more eqnablu tein|ieratiire than 
could otherwise exist in either, and in 
these eliunges, no doubt, still performing 
their otfiee of victualling the iceesscs of 
till- AVHlery Avorld. These, still more than 
the insects of the .Scandinavian regions, are 
therefore iiiniiinerahle, and snjiply those 
vast and incessant shoals which Natiir«> 
]icrpetuidly ]Hiiirs ii]ton all our shores, not 
one in one million of which is taken ; as 
do those clouds of wild fowl, that, when 
mature, are dispersed throughout the 
earth : both, therefore, constituting the 
imuicessible north, if 1 may so express my¬ 
self—the vi<-tun11ing-olfi*a' of the world, 
in which Nature does not jKTinit herself 
to be interruiited in her beneficent ojicra- 
tioiis. 

“ Not to affect any scientific arrange¬ 
ment, which might not be sufficiently fa¬ 
miliar to answer the piiriiusc of illustra¬ 
tion, let us suppose, that among these in¬ 
conceivably iiiimcrous uiiimulculcs of dif¬ 
ferent orders, the inferior and most minute 
support the BU{icrior, which still enlarge 
in size, till they lus’Dine tin* food of the 
Niirat, the sprat of the herring, the herring 
of the cod, and the coil of the shark; and 
take the shark as a fish of prey, on which 
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nil «(bi‘r fwils, as I pifviniiHly did the 
I’afilc and tin* lion iroiii the other elements. 
] do not, 7 repeat, represent siieh to lie 
the I'ood III tlie.se ditlereiit s|Ms:ie.s is'speet- 
ively ; hut I do say, that if we e^iiild 
trace the economy of jiiNcatory siisteiitn- 
tion more exactly, the minute facts which 
it would exhiliit would fully confirm the 
tiiilh which thiv^idea, us J am now pre- 
seiitini; it, imperfectly illustrates. Now, 
it is ahiiiiduiitiy evident, tliat, in such an 
acraii^emeiil, the slim k could not coiitiiiiie 
to exist without the sjir.it, (to descend at 
jiresciit no lower in tlie chain of exist¬ 
ence. I lint it is ei|ually true, tiioiiiili per- 
hajis not at tirst sic,lit ipiite so jilain, that 
the sprat eonld not exi.st w'ithoiit tlic 
idiark. And this is the fart which, as T 
con'-ei\e, has not iiitherto heen noticed. 

*• l.et ns pursue, thru, this most im¬ 
portant consideration . one whirli, in at¬ 
tempting: to comiirehend the lialanee of 
the immLirrs and j'ood of li\iny heiiies, 
onelit ncMT to lie out of rccollerlion; hut 
whicli seems ii.irdly ever to have lieen in 
it, as it ri‘!>ards tliose who pronounce so 
contidently on the Kiiperferiiinlity of alli- 
nial rre.ition. .'Minding to an undisturbed 
sliife id nature, to whirli I refer the .srifti- 
nient in the first iiislanee ; the least al- 
teiMtiiin in the measure of that fecundity, 
w'hirh varies so ureiitly in diflereiit sjie- 
ries, and whii li sinnc conceive to he at best, 
a Idind and erriufj calculation throuclunit, 

■—I .siiy tile letist alteration, 'wliether of 
diminution or increase, would have hcen 
eiiu.illy f.ital In all connected and inde¬ 
pendent evistenecs. In conteinplatiii/; re- 
priidiietiiiii ill single instances, we may 
]MTha]is itmiaine fli:it these irn’iiitions are 
tri\ial in their etfeets; hut the arithme- 
tieiaii will soon rerall us, from siieli idetis, 
to our senses, and shetv ns what would he 

the iiievitahle coiiseqiienees of alteriiic the 
m'liefative power in the roll of af;es, or 
often, indeed, in a single i;enprntiun. Jnia- 
t;ine, then, a mise.alciilatioii respertiiii; the 
fecundity of the shark, and that it should 
he in excess. 'J'hoiM* aeijii.miited with the 
powers of progressive numbers, need nut 
he told how .sjieedily this excess would ar- 
ciiiiuilale into iiiisiistaiiialile shoals, and 
that this fcro"iuiis fish svoiild first sweep 
the ocean of its food, and then ex]dre it¬ 
self. .Stipposiiii; still, for illiistratiuii, that 
food to he the cod ; then the disappearance 
Ilf the cod, no hiiiger preying on the her¬ 
ring, the lierriiig, in vastly increased niiin- 
hei's, mnitiplying as before, would, in its 
turn, destroy the sprat, and itself conse- 
ipieritly disappear for tvant of further sus- 
teiitatioii. All this is siifiicientiy plain ; 
iiiul what at first sight, a)>|>ears to he otlier- 
wise, begins to he eipially so; namely, 
that, secondly, an ciTur of deficiency in 


any of llic animals of prey would he 
equally fatal with one of excess. Thus, 
if the shark should, on the laintrary, mul¬ 
tiply in too slow a ratio in refeietice to 
the increase of the cod, the undue accumu¬ 
lation of the latter would press upon their 
i'ood, which we represent as the heiTing ; 
these would be destroyed, and then the 
sprat, left to iniilti]ily from such increased 
numbers, would exhaust the food destined 
for its support, and expire, after it liad 
t lius transmitted de vastat ion through every 
lessening link of marine existence. 

“ In again observing tliat this illnstra* 
tion docs not expre-,s the precise economy 
of the plsCJitory tribes, whicli is cerl.iiiily 
fur more complex, (involving, in all pro- 
haliility, almost an infinity of interchan¬ 
ging modes of existence,) 1 must iutimate 
to those who are priine to disregard, if not 
deny, what they cannot fully tr:ic.c and 
imdcrstanil, tliat this complexity forms au 
esseiiti.il fcatiin; of my entire argument. 
To peiTurm one grand uniform result by 
a variety of means almost infinite, surely 
imlirates more of intention and wisdom, 
and is less liable to the rluirge of uceident 
and mistake, than if it seemed to he pro¬ 
duced hy one simple, inilepcnilciit cause. 
If, tlieii, tliis chain of connected being is 
iiniilipiied into ten thousand catenations, 
und so connected in its involutions as to 
enelose the tvhole of animated life, it can¬ 
not surely evince less ciilculutioii and skill 
in the artificer, than if it consisted of a 
few links. The more mnneroiis, there¬ 
fore, till! means hy wliieh the universal 
scheme of Natiiie is iipheiii, the mine ex¬ 
quisitely exact, instead of cm'elcss, must 
evidently he Ihi: calculations respecting 
eai.li. if, then, the five gradations into 
which 1 have divided my exeiiipUficatioii 
were multiplied into five tlioiisaiid, as pro- 
hahly they ought to he, it follows, that it 
is n-t many limes more neiessiry fhat tlie 
calciilatioiis respecting eucli slinuid he iiii- 
initely correct. 

“ In saying, therefore, that tlie nieiisurc 
of fecundity, in the sexeral orders iil ani¬ 
mals dependent on each other, is neither 
erroneous in deficiency nor excess, but 
precisely accurate, I deliver the argument 
into the grasp of the eom]uitist, to use I>r 
Johnson's expression, from which 1 feel 
certain no human sojihistry can rescue it. 
The first principles of arithmetic, as well 
us the evidence of our senses, equally 
prove that numbers and food arc ba¬ 
lanced." 

Having thus stated some of the reai« 
sons why animals of prey, emiiient.- 
ly sterile through all their tribes, ex¬ 
ist at all, Mr Sadler well remarks, 
how true nature keeps to her rule 
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through every pai’t of her wide do¬ 
main. In tlie iieu'ly-diHCovered is¬ 
lands of the Pacific, there are no large 
edible (iuadrui>e(l8 ; hence, there are 
no tmiiiiuU of prey to r^uhtte their 
numbei'H. Inthevastand fisrlile con¬ 
tinent America, till Columbus, not 
three centuries ago, landed his small 
number of horned cattle, and liis 
eigjit sows, there were none of these 
animals, nor e\en sheep; the num¬ 
ber of quadrupeds were few, and 
those priucipallj* of the minor tribes; 
and hence, the beasts of prey seenie<l 
to conform exactly to that state of 
things, tJiere being only one or two 
of any note, the jaguar and Uie cou¬ 
gar, whieli are fur less formidable than 
the ferocious aiiiinals of the Old 
IVorld. Hut the fishes in the rivers, 
and on the coasts of that continent, 
are numerous; and hence, the seal 
and the cayman abounded. In like 
inaiiner, the feathered tribes Avere in 
immense multitudes; so, therefore, 
were the serjtents. And thus it is, 
he b<*autifully adds, that th<* circh* of 
nature, however (‘nlarited or con- 
traerted, must be perfect and com¬ 
plete ill itself to be perpetuated; a 
circle which, to use the illustration 
of our greatest poet, has been circum¬ 
scribed by the golden compasses of 
the Eternal, and which lie lias filled 
with his Avonders, and satiated Avith 
his mercies. 

We have seen how numerous 
tribes of beings “ prey upon each 
other,” and the sense in Avhicli that 
expression may be rationally used— 
nor is there any thing shocking to 
reason in tliat ordinance, but, on 
the contrary, that branch of the e(‘o- 
nomy of nature is as replete AA'ith 
benevolence as any of the rest of the 
laws of creation. Mr Sadler beauti¬ 
fully sheAVs, that the successive re¬ 
newal of life tliroughout the whole 
of creation swarming with exist¬ 
ences, by tlie intervention of death, 
is, as it respects all but the first and 
orifrinal rac,e of beings, an ordinance 
of benevolence, and unless the laws 
of nature Avere suspended or rever¬ 
sed, to those likewise; continuing, 
indeed, the blessing of existence 
while it can be enjoyed, and when 
no longer desirable, transfeiTing it 
to successive myriads of participants, 
tliereby preventing at once a mono¬ 
poly of the pleasures, as Avell as a 
perpetuity of the increabixig uuscries, 


of existence. For only suppose ani¬ 
mals not immortal—and what reason 
liave we to think that the removid of 
those Avhich become the prey of 
others, is more distressing than that 
of such as die wliat is called a natu¬ 
ral death, Avhich is a rare case among 
them, and hajipiiy so; as in this in¬ 
stance it Avould be one of lingeritig 
disease, and increasing Aveukness, 
terminated often by tin; most dread¬ 
ful form of aniinnl sullci’iug—actual 
famine ? 

“ In the meantime the principle of 
self-preserA'atioii, iiiipiniited in tliein liy 
Nature, may ]H>rliu]is inspire tbeni Avilli a 
fear, or rattier eaution, resjiertinif their 
enemies; lint it may be doiihteil Avliellier 
this approacbes to coiihtant or paintnl ap- 
]ire)ienNioii ; nay, Avlietlier it amounts to 
any tliiiii; like the oceaMonai (lis<|uietmlR 
which human kein.t>*« feel in respect to 
their last enemy, Aviiose iiiial triumph 
they know to he oei’taiii, ami cannot lint 
antieijiale, anti whieh often forms the bit¬ 
terest ingredient in the enp of human suf. 
fcriiig. I'i’om this I’eelin;; the interior 
animals are entirely exempt. Up to the 
very ajifH'aranee of danger their fears are 
not excited, imd then its diiration is, jre- 
nerally apeakiiig, too short to admit <if 
distinct perceptions of siilVei'ing. Instead, 
tiierefore. of havinn life enihittered by 
stroni; upprchetisions, or ]iiirsne<] by re¬ 
lentless diseases, to the last it seems to 
them a scene of pleasure, us the poet sini>s 
of one of the loveliest vielinis of the mus¬ 
ter animal of jirey ; 

PIcriseil to flic last tic crops hts flowers fcioil. 

And licks the hand just rawed to shcd'lus blood. 

lint, if hahitiiai eaution nniorij> iiiaiiy ol 
the tribes of life is, liowoser, excited by 
the circumstance of their beiiii; the objects 
of ]irey, it culls Into ac.tiou tliuse J'aciliiies 
of escape and means of defence Avitli which 
all arc eiidotved, the successful exercise oJ‘ 
which inspires that sense of coiiscimis siv 
cui'ity, Avhich, no doubt, administers to 
their happiness, as it docs, under diirereiit 
circuinstunccs, to our oavii. 

“ moreover, fainiliuri/.ed as Ave are to 
slaughter, we arc, perliajis, ready to trans¬ 
fer oiir ideas of tliis mode of sn.steiitatioii 
far too largel}’ to the animal creation. J 
am inclined to think that we mistake in 
imagining oiir world to be a kind of iin- 
meiiHc slanghtet'-iioiisc. llcyoiid a certain 
proportion this evidently is not the ruse ; 
and that proportion, in all probability, 
will seem smaller, coinjinrcd Avitli tlie 
whole, the more closely we consider tin* 
subject. Till! expression of an uiithor I 
have all iu uty rccoUcctiou, that of 
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animola * preying upon each other,’ is ca¬ 
pable of a very eiToueous interpretation, 
and, as respects the subject under consi¬ 
deration, leads it to a very false conclu¬ 
sion. Scoi’ccly any species of animal preys 
upon its own kind ; from such a mode of 
subsistence iieiwly all rigidly abstain. 

“ I’ursuing this idea as we ought, we 
sliall find that i( will almost entirely di¬ 
vest that part of the system of Natm’c 
under our consideration, of its apparent 
terrors, i^ok where we ple.tse, whether 
to the tribes of earth, air, or ocean, those 
creatures of prey, which are the objects of 
dread to those on which they feed, are, 
riMnp.n'ed with the latter, in point of pro- 
liliciiess, sterile; and in point of numben, 
few: they are then, to such, riu'c ami so¬ 
litary beings, anil the amount of their de¬ 
predations is accordingly limited. 1 mean 
not to confine this observation to the fe¬ 
rocious inonarehs of the various tribes, 
with whom this Is obviously the case, and 
has been often noticed ; but down through 
all the descending links of carnivorous 
animals, it hiilds as strikingly true. 1'he 
shark is ns rare a monster t<i the cud, as 
the cod is to the herring; thi> dci>rnda- 
tions of both, then, must l>e limited in¬ 
deed, coin|KinMl with the numbers of the 
entire class. For example, much as game 
is destroyed in this <-ountry, still, ]>roba- 
bly fur a single hawk, there are a thou¬ 
sand ]>ar(ridges; iuid for a single par¬ 
tridge, ten million ants. Difierent classes 
of beings may, indeed, |irey ii]»on the same 
tribe; hut still, all the former united, will 
always be found little numerous, cump.s- 
red with the latter. Thus, though the 
siiider commit devastations u]m>ii the ssune 
species ns the swallow, the numbers of 
both these are as nothing, compared with 
those of the Hies. Indeed, the minuter, 
and, as it appears to us, tin* most defeiice- 
b>ss beings, seem to form a s«>rt of life-as¬ 
surance company amongst themselves, 
moving together in multitudes, .and con¬ 
sequently, the individual risk from weak¬ 
ness ami exposure is reduced to almost 
nothing. The shoals in which the smaller 
fry of the waters always move, and the 
clouds in which insects congregate, may 
illustrate what I mean ; not that these 
associations may not have other purposes, 
and each individual distinct means of de¬ 
fence, or rather escajie, some of which 
should be particularized, had we opimr- 
tiinity. 

“ On the whole, then, it is not beyond 
the srO]>c of possibilities, nor can 1 think 
it very unlikely, that those devastations in 
nature, over which we profess to mourn 
so much, are, in comparison with the im¬ 
mense numbers pxp(»aed t<» them, the re¬ 
verse of numerous, possibly indeed not so 


common as those premature deaths, from 
whatever cause, to which our own species 
is so subject, but from which theirs twe al¬ 
most wholly exempt. 

'' If the preceding views just, it is 
probable that most animals in a mate of 
nature surtfivc through the period of their 
health and enjoyment, and that their de¬ 
cline then is almost as instantaneous, as 
we have noticed was their growth ; when, 
to spare them tiie most cruel of deaths 
that must otherwise await them all, (tliat 
of solitary siilfering, terminated liy fa¬ 
mine,)'a numerous cbiss of atiiiiiuls before 
alluded to, distributed tliroiigh every cle¬ 
ment, arc commissioned to put an end to 
their suifbrings ; whose prey they become. 
Nature, thowforc, in this, as in all other 
of her operations, acts upon a principle of 
kindness, and rescues such from a fur 
more acute degree of siifiering, (han that 
from which a kind master I'rtics a faitliful 
quadruped, its prriorl oi' enjoyment «ivcr, 
by a sudden and easy dismissal. Nay, we 
observe this instinctive propensity to ter¬ 
minate suficriiigs, wlieii the animals of 
j»rey are absent, and coiisi*quently the im¬ 
pulse of appetite can have nothing to do 
iv'ith the act; thus notwithstanding the 
sbort-Nigbtedspcculutioiisof igiioiaiiitiiimi, 
]ierbiips tile deer wbieli joins in coiielu- 
tling tiie miseries of a comrade be eaimot 
relieve, acts upon a law, iniiires'.ed by Na¬ 
ture, grounded on substantial kindness.'' 

Blit what if it In* said that the 
chain of existence so \isihJy peifect 
ami coninlete, whore Nature is uii- 
(iisturbeil in lier operations, is as 
evidently broken, wherever she is 
greatly iuterruitted, ami that when 
tliose aid nulls of iirey to which Mr 
Sadler has been diverting our atten- 
titni as the jiresorv ers of the lialance 
of food and iiuinbors, arl^ driven 
away, or destroyed, still the rest of 
creation coiitirnit's to exist ? 

“ My answer to this final objection 
brings me to the last and far most iniporl - 
ant reason of their creation, and conti¬ 
nued existciiee upon our earth; and this 
has an essential relation to that state of 
things which the Deity doubtless eoiitem- 
{ilated vvlu'ii he created our w<u’ld, and 
rspiMsially to that being whom lie condr- 
sceiided to ]d<'iee at the head of it: with¬ 
out whom the imiv'erse wauild have been 
irieom]dete, and, with all its infinite my¬ 
riads of inhabitants, still destitute of a 
single creature who ronld r<>cognise the 
universal Parent,—^the temple of Nature 
void of a single worshipper of its in¬ 
dwelling and presiding l)eity,—i(uid that 
everlasting anthem of praise, with which 
it rcauuuds, hushed iu cterual silcuco!— 
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that mysterious wlioin the Eternal 
has placed, as it wiv, ujidwnj' hetween 
iiumciisity and nothing; who, though a 
rrcatiirc to God, is a god to his creatures, 
and whom tlie King of the Universe has 
crowned with glory, and arrayetl with his 
own vi'stiire of iininortality! And to 
whom, ill the language of an ancient poet, 
he ‘ has given dominion over the works 
of his hands, and put all things in subjec¬ 
tion under his feet :* or, to express myself 
Jn the words of a later writer, and one, 
perhaps less objectionable to modern phi- 
luso|iiiy, ‘ Principio ipse luiiiidus Deo- 
riim liomiiiumque causa factus cst: qine- 
i|iie in eo sunt omnia, ea jMU'ata ad frue- 
tuin hominum et inventa Mint.' Thus is 
it that all ereation, with its unnumbered 
forms and exquisite adaptations, has a 
I>rinie and final reference to man. 

“ .\nd yet, astonishing as tlie assertion 
seems, and aliuor,t exceeding belief, if we 
■were not per|ietuully hearing it repeated; 
toiirhing this one creature, at once the 
sole genus and species of his kind, whose 
increase is the most strictly guarded of all 
cihers, and wlio is indeed the most sterile 
being in cxisteni':',—to sustain wliuin, not 
only the vegetable kingdom oilers its in- 
exhaustilde resources, but to whom the 
whole animal creation, in every element, 
is suiTcndered for that siM'cial purpose,— 
it is pronounced that even his liaid and 
his numbers arc not duly balanced ; but, 
oil the eontrary, in such grievous di^ro- 
](ortioiis has Xature established the priii- 
cijdes Ilf their increase, that, witliout un¬ 
natural or cruel expedients to rectify her 
errors, present iiiisi'ry must ensue, and in 
‘ a tliousniid years’ ( which, witli his Crea¬ 
tor, is hut as one day) the discrepancy 
would involve him in universal distress, 
and tbrcateii bis final aiiiiihilutioii.” 

Mr Stidlcr tlion jtrocoeds to tlin 
jtroof that iiumhers and food tiru bu- 
lanrrd, as it rt'spocts the last and 
most perfort work of the ('rcator— 
Man—not provinir his assertions here 
from a series of arithmetical calcula- 
liotis, involviiJf( all the registers of 
human existence to which the pub¬ 
lic lias access —that he does in his 
great work to which tliis Disserta¬ 
tion is an apptmdix—hut discussing 
it on tliose morn obvious and popu¬ 
lar grounds which, however the ar¬ 
gument is constructed, must ever 
form one of its most important 




to tlie human race, do mere animals 
of i)rey exist at all in a state of na¬ 
ture ? As regulators of tin; numbers, 
and rbiisequently as jireservers, of 
animal creation, till man himself ap¬ 


pears—or, in other words, just as 
long as their oflfice is necessary to 
him, and no longer, till, as the master 
anitnal of prey, he assumes tlie do¬ 
minion which they were appointed 
to jireserye for him. 

“ The history of man presents him to 
us, ill the first stages of society in every 
eoiiiitry of the world, as comparatively 
few'; and, ns dispersed over vast tracts, 
solitary: his numbers progressively in¬ 
crease, till at length wc find him multi¬ 
plied into mighty nations. .At first he 
reclaims, from the dominion of the wild 
beasts, but a small part only of tlie earth, 
which he gradually extends as his neces¬ 
sities require ; iniikiiig war upon theiii as 
lie adviuiees, either disjiossessiiig or de¬ 
stroying them, till, at length, they utterly 
jierish from tke country, which he fully 
occupies. Xow, if these neis; necessary 
ill a state of nature to preserv'c tlie whole 
of animal life, by balancing its numbers 
and proportions, (wliicli 1 trust lias been 
fully shewn,) tlien is the utility of these 
objects of dislike and dread manifest, cs- 
pcc.ially to man ; they Iuim* actually ]ire- 
served for him that profuse provision 
whirli Nittiire ordained for his use, till he 
ajipears and enjoys it. This, I think, is 
a true, and by no means a new, view of 
tills important branch of the siii>jcct. 

“ Any material destruction of these 
ferocious aiiiiiials, in anticipation, and be¬ 
fore mankind were siiflieieiit in iiiiiiibeis 
to take their jdaee, w'ere it very jiraeti- 
cable, we iniiy eoiieiuiie (if the foregoing 
reasonings arc just) would he injiirinus; 
and woulil he fruitful of calamity rather 
than of benefit to the remaining tribes of 
aniinal life, unless Nature, ever fruitful 
ill resources, should restore the liahince in 
.some other way, not very cumpreheiisildc 
to us at present. Prartieal exempli ficii- 
tioris of this fact, it is oliviously alniust 
iiniHissible to give: one very interesting 
instance, however, just rises to my recul- 
ha Unii. In the Carolinas, very slenderly 
jM'opled even at present, and where the ne¬ 
cessities of the inhabitants have not com¬ 
pelled tlicm to have recourse to the sup¬ 
plies which the waters uiTord, wliich, 
thonghso nutritious and healthful a food, 
is nevertheless always among the last to 
which mankind, in general, willingly re¬ 
sort; thccayman, (the American crocodile,) 
once numerous, has been almost 611111 * 01 / 
destroyed; hence, says Chateaubriand, the 
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tudes of fishes which ascend fram the 
ocean, and perish. Here the removal of 
the check without its substitution, (evi¬ 
dently a breach of the economy of Na¬ 
ture,) Is productive of multiplied misery. 
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“ But the steps of the Divine oeonomy, 
in reference to the larger animals of prey, 
are, indeed, peculiarly manifest. Their 
destruction almost always bears a due 
proportion to the multiplication of man¬ 
kind : hence the most formidalde of them 
have long since tu'osed to exist in Kurope; 
and the wolf, which still continues to infest 
some of its more-solitary tracts, will dis¬ 
appear ns man advances, as it did long 
ago from this well-peopled island. Lions 
thus are no longer found in many parts of 
the world—in Greece, for instance ; and, 
should ]>opulntinn press onward in the 
eastern and southern quarters of our globe, 
and spread those useful agricultural pur¬ 
suits with wliich it is inseparably con¬ 
nected, the lion will no longer exist, and 
will be remembered only in tradition, or 
known to us, as the mammoth, by some 
unperished remains of his inajisstic form. 

“ The animals «»f jirey, therefore, exist 
only as preservers of animated creation, 
for the use of mail, and disappear when 
liitnself ajqiroiu'hes. They are, without 
a figure of speech, the hicinii teiinilt i of 
him who is the master animal of prey 
throughout the world. The co-existence, 
then, of these and man, would be incom¬ 
patible with the sclieinc of Nature, ami 
W'ould, indeed, ilestroy, instead of preser¬ 
ving, the bal.mee of food iind numbers 
throughout the edible creation. IMark, 
thei-efore, how Nature has interposed in¬ 
superable obstacles and barriers against 
theirco-c.xistenee, which she knows would 
be mutually de.striictive. She has kindled, 
between these and mankind, the fiercest 
animosity : other animals may fear man ; 
these join hatred and defiance to fear; they 
are to each other irreeoneiluble rivals; 
when they meet, they either fly or con¬ 
tend to the very death ; and no rompro- 
mise has existed, or ever will exist, by 
which they shall eonjoiiilly prey upon 
creation. Nor is siie satisfied even with 
this precaution ; she has removed all jios- 
sible temptation from human beings to 
evade or reverse this imiKirtant law. 'Jlie 
tiesh of these animals, us Lord Baron 
has observed, whether of beasts or birds, 
is not edible to man ; it is, to use an 
emphatiral word, carrion ; man, there¬ 
fore, has no indiiceinent to favour their in- 
cn*ase as forming jiartof his food ; while, 
on the other hand, all his ingenuity and 
all Ills patience cannot tame such to his 
puriHises in other respects; they arc, coii- 
aequently, not only highly dangerous, but 
utterly worthless, to him. Look at the 
difference made fur this sj^iecial purjiose 
betwixt an animal of prey and an herbi- 
vorous one; compare the elejihant and the 
ox, for instance, with the lion and the 
ti|;er;—the first amongst the niightiest 


masses of vital power in the creation, are 
readily reduced to the docility of a child, 
and the patienr.e of a slave, in the servie.e 
of man : but where is the second Bacchus, 
that shall attempt to couple the latter, and 
yoke them to his car ? Buffon, if 1 rightly 
recollect, has a fine passage on the docili¬ 
ty of the useful animals, compared with 
the voracious one ;—a sentiment happily 
fully as familiar to the mind of the pea¬ 
sant, as it is to that of the philosopher.” 

With regard to Man, all the ojie- 
ratious of iiuturo are conducive to 
liis NU]i])ort. All those TiumeruiiH 
causeH winch eoiitri1>ut(‘ to tiie sus- 
tentation of the animal tribes, are 
again put into re(|uiuitioii on his be¬ 
half; and they are lunltiplied be¬ 
yond all e.’ilculatioii, wliile encli i.s 
rendered infinitely more ellicieut, so 
intent dues Nature seem to he ou 
her great tvork of sustaining man. 
But liear Mr Sadler, in a passage* of 
gr(‘at pow«*r and beauty; 

“ Ileiv, however, is ihe place to ob¬ 
serve, that the amide provision Nature 
lias made for all cre.xtures, is bestowed 
upon one indispensable eoiidition ; but it 
is one that contributes to their pleasure, 
as well as promotes and secures their 
health : it is exertion. To this C'atliulie 
law of Nature man is submitted, and in 
a severer degrci’, ns we may think when 
Kupertieialiy viewing tlic subject, tlian all 
the other tribes of life, lint to the stricter 
operation of tliis law, be owes tlic exercise 
of tliose powers, mental as well as liialily, 
by which lie rises so greatly superior to 
tlu*in ail. It is tliis wliich is tlie means 
of elevating him tiiroiigh the wide gra¬ 
dations of Ills own existence, IVum bar¬ 
barism to the highest state of civilisation. 
Moreover, the peculiar nature of that ex¬ 
ertion whieli is required of him, in ortler 
to his :.nstentntion, is the cause of that ap¬ 
propriation of tile bounties of Nature 
which is jieciiliiir to liis race, and wliich 
neressarily lays the foiiiiilation of those 
Koriul and civil institutions which con¬ 
duce so miieli to his pro-sjierity. This 
appropriation, however, which was evi¬ 
dently, in the contemplation of the Crea¬ 
tor, as necessary to his existence, involves 
those striking inequalities in the distribu¬ 
tion of the bounties of Nature, which have 
ever existed in human society, especially 
in its more civilized stages; and tlicse, 
again, the Ci-cator has anticipated, im- 
planting deep in the human breast those 
sacred impulses which prompt the fortu¬ 
nate to distribute of their superfluity to 
the destitute; thereby awaking mutual 
feelings which heighten Into pleasures, and 
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more tlian compeiiHatr for tVii* distivsses 
in which they «»rit;iiiati'. It is tlum that, 
watered by mingling tears of sympathy 
and aiimivv, tlie Jieaxeiily jtlaiit ol Divine 
charity is seen j isiiiR in all ita fragrance 
and beauty, and i>eai'ing its perennial 
fruits, wliii'h arc for the healing of the 
nations. Hut this feeling is peculiar to 
man, and is evidently given him to reine- 
dv the teiideiu'ics of that appropriation 
(o wiiich animal ereation is a stranger. 
I'olitieal economists, however, contem¬ 
plate a system, which shall, in great meik- 
Mire, dispense with this distinguishing 
virtue of human nature, sind which, if re¬ 
alized, would therefore I'tib humanity of 
its noblest attribute,—that in which it 
most resembles the Creator,—and leave it 
only the seliish instincts of the biutes that 
l»erish.” 

But liow statids tho proof thatNa- 
tun' ih nioro liberal of Jier inoaua of 
sup])ort, and iintri: cartd'td to accotu- 
plisii her purpost; in behidf ttf mail, 
lluin of all the r«>8t of ereation ? 
Why, respeeting other orders of ani¬ 
mated beings,- severally considered, 
one only of the kin^'doms of nature, 
either the vegetable or the animal, 
and that only in strictly limitt^d parts, 
is generally aflbrded to their susttui- 
tation; resjiecting man, eacli is ofter- 
ed, and ofl'ered almost witlioiit limi¬ 
tation, for the same purpose. If, 
says Mr Sadler, jiartieular tribes are 
eontiued to their own elements in 
their supply of food, each of these 
elements yields him its tribute of 
support, and some of them in unli¬ 
mited (juantities. If different c1imat(‘a 
and seasons are te([uired to ju'oduee 
the means of subsistence to sejmrate 
divisions of the family of nature, all 
the el i mates, and ev(“ry season, fur¬ 
nishes his board with their various 
and suecossive stores. If astonisli- 
ing instincts are impressed upon va¬ 
rious animals, in order to obtain their 
necessary supplies, tou<'hing man, 
the godlike attribute of reason, as far 
siir|i;tssiiig instinct as mental per¬ 
ception does bodily sensation, in¬ 
structs him to bend all nature to his 
purposes, and to provide, under all 
emergencies, for his present and con¬ 
tinued susteiitation. 

The \ iewH which Mr Sadler so 
elociuently o])enH u[) on this i>art of 
ins subject, must set the mind of 
every timughtful reader astir, and 
•'tiggest a tiiousand reflections on the 
grandeur of the design of man’s 
^rthl/ condition; and porbapa we 


may be pardoned for making a re¬ 
mark or two. The primary ]>iiysieal 
wants of the iiuman being are food, 
cloUiiiig, shelter, and defence. To 
supply these, lie lias cleared and cul¬ 
tivated the earth—be lias invented 
ids various arts, and built iiouses 
and cities. At first, we see liim like 
the other animals, labouring under 
tlie wants wliich their comiiioii ua« 
turc produces—under sufferings to 
wliich they are alike exposed, actua¬ 
ted by ])assioiis wiiich boii iii their 
blood,—Hunger, Thirst, the inele- 
meiic^' of the skies, tho fear and au¬ 
ger ot self-preservation in the midst 
ofpowerfn I and inflammable enemies. 
Hunger and Thirst cultivatetiieearth. 
hear builds castles ami einbattles 
cities. The animal is clothed by na¬ 
ture agiiiiist cold and storm, ami 
slielteis liluiself in his den. Man 
builds his habitation, and weaves his 
clothing. With horns, or teiuli, or 
claws, tlie strong and deadly W(“apoiis 
with which nature has fiiniished 
tlieiii,-the ariima) kinds wage their 
war; In* forges swords and spears, 
and eonstrnefs ini|ilements of de¬ 
struction that will semi death almost 
as far as his eye can mark Ids foe, 
ami sweep down tiioiisands tog(‘tlier. 
Tlie animal that go(‘s in ((Ui'st of his 
food, that ]>ursu(‘s or flies from his 
eneiii,v, has feet, or wings, or fins; 
hut imiu bids tho horse, tlie eamel, 
tho elephant, bear him, ami yokes 
tlu'rii to his <‘iiariut. If the strung 
aniinnl would cross the river, he 
swims. Man spans it with a bridge. 
But the most jiovv'crful of them all 
stands on tin; beach and gazes on 
the- ocean. Man constniets a sliiji, 
and encircles the globe. Other crea¬ 
tures must traverse tlie element na¬ 
ture lias assigned, with means she 
lias fiiriiisbeik He chooses bis ele¬ 
ment, and makes liis means. Cuii 
tlie fish traversi* the waters 't So can 
lie. (Jan the bird fly the air ;■* So can 
he. (Jan the camel speed over the 
desert 'i lie shall bear itiau as Ida 
rider. 

But to see what ho owes to inven¬ 
tive art, we should compare man, not 
with inferior (rreatiircs, but with hiiii- 
Rclf, looking over the face of iiuman 
society, as history or observation 
shews it. We sliall find lilm almost 
sharing the life of bi utes, or removed 
from them by innumerable differ¬ 
ences, and inwculablc degrees. In 
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on<* plaofl we see him harbouriiiiv In 
eaves, naked, living, we might almost 
saj-, on jirey, s(!eking from vlianre 
his Avn'tclied sustetianee, food wiiieh 
lie I'ats just as he finds it. This ex¬ 
treme degradation is rare,; jieriiaps 
noAvln*re. are- nil these eirciimstanees 
of destitution, found togetlier—but 
still they are ftiind, fearfully admo- 
nisliing us of our nature. Man lias 
as yet done nothing for himself—his 
oAvn hands huA'i* done nothing for him 
—he lives like a beggar on the alms 
of nature. Turn to another land, and 
you see the face of the earth rov(*red 
Avith the Avorks of his hand—his habi¬ 
tation, \vid(‘-s|)reading, stately <-ities 
—his clothing and the ornaments of 
his ])ersoii culled and fashioned from 
the three kingdoinsof nature, bor his 
food, the face of the earth bears him 
tribute; and the seasons and changes 
of heaven concur Avith his oaa'ia art in 
niiiiisteriiig to his board. 

'fliis is the difference Avhich man 
has made in his oavii i-oiulition by tlie 
use of his int<*ll(‘ctual powers, awa¬ 
kened and goaded on by the ni’cessi- 
ties of his ]ihysic.al constitution. He 
stands naked in the midst of nature, 
but armed Avith jioAvers which Avill 
make him her soAereign lord. Want, 
Pain, and Death, hoAvling in the fo¬ 
rest, urge him on, and In* rouses up 
the jioAA'ers of his iiiA'incible iiiind to 
the contention Avith physical eAil. It 
is not his hand alone that delivi'i-s 
him from this lot of aHlietion; but it 
is his mind Avnrking in th.at ]>oaaw- 
fiil organ. His iirst food is from 
nalun‘’s bounty; his next is from his 
oAvn art. lie sees that the seeds she 
casts into the ground spring up Avith 
suiotln*!' season. He casts them in, 
and AV'nits for the season, lie then, 
at her guidance, chooses the soil and 
])repares it; and thus his first step 
loAvards the conquest of nature, is to 
obs(*rve her own silent and mysteri¬ 
ous ojierations. 

'Jiie early history of the great pri¬ 
mary arts of life, their origin, and 
the lirst steps of their jirogress, lie 
liuried in the darkness of antiquity; 
but tbus much Ave may understand, 
that man found himself in the midst 
of a world teeming witli natural pro¬ 
ductions, and full of the operation of 
natural powers offering him benefit, 
or menacing him with destruction. 
The various knotvledge, the endless¬ 
ly multiplied arts, by which he fills 


his life with the supplies of its great 
necessities, and with all its great re¬ 
sources of security and power, or 
Avith which he adorns it, are all 
merely the regulated application of 
poAvers of nature acting at his dis¬ 
cretion upon her own substances and 
productions. But the A'arious know- 
ledgi*, the endlessly" multiplied ob- 
s(*rvalion, the experience and rea- 
suTiiiigs of man added to man, of ge¬ 
neration folloAving generation, Avliich 
AA’cre required to bring to a mode¬ 
rate stale of advancement the great 
piimary aits subs<u*vient to physical 
life,—the arts of providing food, ha¬ 
bitation, clothing, and defence, to 
man, ive are utterly unable to cou- 
<-eive. We are horu to the know¬ 
ledge, Avhicli AA’as CAillectiKl at first 
by the hibours of many generations. 
lloAV sloAvly Avith continual acces¬ 
sions of kiioAvledge Avere those arts 
reared uj> AA'liich still remain to us ! 
Hoav many arts which had laborious¬ 
ly bec'ii brought to jiiwfection, have 
been displaced by su])erior inven¬ 
tion, and fallen into oblivionFen¬ 
ced ill as AA*e an* by the Avorks of 
our predecessors, avc see but a small 
jiart of till* poAver of man contend¬ 
ing Avith the difficulties of his lot. 
Bid what a Avonderful scene AA'Ould 
be o[>en<*<l uji before our eyes, with 
Avhat intense interest should Ave look 
on, if Ave could indeed behold man 
armed only Avith his oavu implanted 
poAvers, and going forth to conquer 
the iTcatioii! If Ave could see him be¬ 
ginning by subduing evils, and sup¬ 
plying painful Avauts'; going on to turn 
those evils and Avauts into the nieans 
of enjoyment—and at length, in the 
AA’antonnesK and pride of his power, 
filling his existence Avitli luxuries I 
If Ave could see him from his first 
stop, ill the untamed though fruitful 
Avildcrness, advancing to subdue the 
soil, to tame and inulti])ly the herds, 
—from beiidiiig the branebes into a 
bower, to fell the forest and quairy 
the rock,—seizing into his owm hands 
the el<‘ment of fire, directing its ac¬ 
tion on substances got from the 
boAA’els of the earth, — fashioning 
Avood, and stone, and metal, to the 
will of his thought,—searching the 
nature of plants to spin their fibres, 
or with tbeir virtues to heal his dis¬ 
ease if w^e could see him raise his 
first cities, launch his first ship, call¬ 
ing the winds and waters to bo hie 
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Rervants, and to do Ids work,—clian- 
eiug tlie face of tlic earth,—toriuing 
lake!; and rivers,—joiiiiiig seas, or 
8tretchin<]f the continent itself into 
the dominion of the sea;—it we could 
do all this in inia^dnation.then should 
we understand soinelhiu" of what 
man’s intellect has done for his pliy- 
sical life, and wdiat the necessities of 
his physical life have done in forcing 
into action all the powers of his in¬ 
telligence. 

But then* are still higher consider¬ 
ations arising from the inihience of 
man’s physical necessities on the des¬ 
tiny ot tlie species. It is this subju¬ 
gation of natural eiil, and this crea¬ 
ted dominion of art, that prepares the 
earth to he the scene of Ids social 
existence. His hard conquest wius 
not the end of his toil. He has con¬ 
quered die kingdom in which h<‘ was 
to dwell in his state. That full un¬ 
folding of his moral powers to which 
he is called, was only}>ossihle in those 
states of hoqie.ty which are thus 
brought into being by his conflict 
with all his physical faculties against 
all the stubborn powers of tlie mate¬ 
rial universe; for out of the same 
conquest Wealth is created. In this 
progress, and by means thus brought 
into action, the orders and classes of 
iMiciety are divided ; Projierty itself, 
the allotment of the earth, takes 
place, because it is the bosom of tlie 
earth that yields food. That great 
foundation of the stability of cominu- 
jiities is thus connected with the 
same necessity; and in the same ])ro- 
gress, and out of the same causes, 
arise the first great Laws by which 
society is held together in order. 
Thus that whoie wonderful deve- 
lopement of tiie Moral Nature of man, 
in all those various forms whicii dll 
up tiie history of the race, in part 
arises out of, and is always intimate¬ 
ly blended with, the labours to which 
he has been aroused by those first 
great necessities of his physical na¬ 
ture. But liad tlie tendency to in¬ 
crease his numbers been out of all 
proportion to the means provided by 
nature and infinitely muftipliable by 
art, for the subsistence of human be¬ 
ings, how cuuld this magnificent 
march have moved on ? 

Hence we may understand on what 
ground the ancient nations revered 
so highly, and even deified the au¬ 
thors uf the primary arts of life. They 


considered not the supjiiy of the ani¬ 
mal wants merely; but tliey contem¬ 
plated that mighty change in the con¬ 
dition of manliiud to which tlicse arts 
have given origin. It is on this 
ground that they had raised the clia- 
racterofhuinanllfi!, that Virgil assigns 
them their place in tlie dwellings of 
bliss, among devoted patriots and 
holy priests, among those wliuin song 
or I prophecy had inspired, among 
those b»*nefactors of men wliose 
names were to live for ever in tlieir 
memory, giving liis own most beau¬ 
tiful expression to the common sciiti- 
incijt or maiikind. 

“ Hie niHiius «>l> ]>atnuni pugnaiiilu viil- 

iiei'fi isisNi, 

Quiqiii- MU'erdotes easti, diiin viln inane- 
flat, 

Quiqtic iiii vatOM, et I’lnebo digiia loriiti. 
Inventus uitf (/n! ritam exeuluere jirr urti-s, 
(^uique Kui nietnores alios ii-ccre uirreiido; 
Omnibus bis iiivi-'i eiiiguiitur tfinpnrn 
vitlfi.” 

True, that in Stivage life men starve. 
But is tliat any proof that nature has 
cursed the race witli a fatal teiideiu'y 
to multiply beyond tlie means of sub¬ 
sistence ‘i None whatever. Attend 
fur a little to this point. Of the real 
lower of the hodiiy appetites for 
bod, and the sway they may attain 
over the moral nature of tlie mind, 
«’e, who are protecUul Iiy our jilace 
among till! arraugeuients of civil so¬ 
ciety from greatly suft'ering under it, 
can, indeed, form no adequate coii- 
ceptioii. Let us nut now speak of 
those dreadful eiiorniities whi(‘h, in 
the midst of dismal famine, are re¬ 
corded to have h(>en perpetrated by 
civilized mini, wlien the whole iiioial 
soul, with all its strongest iifleclioiis 
and instinctive ahliorreiices, has sunk 
prostrate under the force of that ani¬ 
mal sutlering. But tiie power of 
which we s]>eak, as attained by tliis 
animal feeling, subsists liahitually 
among whole tribes and nations. It 
is that power whi<-h it acquires over 
the mind of the savage, who is fre¬ 
quently exposed to sulfer its severity, 
and who hunts for himself the fomi 
with which he is to appease it. C’om- 
pare the mind of the Imman being as 
oil are a(XUstom(‘d to behold him, 
iiowing tlie return of tliis sensation 
ouly as a grateful incitement to take 
the ready nourishment which is 
spread for his repast, with that of his 
fellow-man, bearing through the 
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lotiply ^voodH the gnawing pang that —on winch his pyps aro lixod and 
goads him to his prey. Hunger is Ids hands toil — is something alto- 
in his heart; huiigor hears along his gether unconnected Avith his own 
unfatigning feet; luinger lies in tlie AA'ants—connected with distant wants 
Htreagth of ids arm; hunger Avatcdies and ])urpose8 of a thousand otlier 
in ids eye; iiunger listens in Ids ear; men in wddeh he has no participa- 
as lie couches down in Ids covert, tion. And as far as it is a work of 
silently Avaitiiig the apjiroarh of his skill, he has to fix his mind on ob- 
expected spcyl, tliis is the sole jecfci and purposes so totally reino- 
thnught that fills Ids acliing mind— red from liiinsclf, tliut they all tend 
“ I shall satisfy my hunger!” When still more to sever his thoughts from 
his deadly aim has hroiiglit his victim Ids own necessities; and thus it is 
to tin* ground, this is tlie tlioiight tliat civilixutiou raises Ids moral cha~ 
that sjjriiigs uj) as ho ruslies to seize racter, wiien it jirotecls almost every 
it, “ 1 have got food for my hungry Ijiiman being in a couniry from that 
soul!” What must be the usurpation subjection to tiiis passion, 1o which 
of nniriial nature Jierc oi or the AvJiole even iiolde tribes are bound domi in 
man ! It is not merely tlie sinipie tlie w ildernesses of nature, 
liaiii, as if it w<‘re ib<“ forlormiess of Yet it is tlie most melancliolypart 
a buuiHii creature bearing about Ids of all the speculation that issuggest- 
faniisliiug existence in beljilessness ed by the condition of men, to ob- 
and despair—tliongb that, t<io, is in- sen e Avliaf a wide g1(NHii is cast over 
<leed a true picture of some states of tlieir souls by this severe necessity, 
our rai'e;—but here he is not a sulVer- Avliich is iievc'rtheless tlie great and 
ing and sinking wretch—he is a «‘onsJant course of the improveineul 
strong liiinter, and puts forth his of llieir condition. It is not suft'er- 
streiiiftli fiercely under tiie urgency ing alone—for that they may be in- 
of iliis pain. All liis iid!rbt in the ured to bear,—but the darkness of 
cliaKe,alf pride of Hp<M'd,and strcnigtli, the nndersfandiiig, and tiie darkness 
and skill—all thou!?hls of long mid of the heart, AvliU’h I'omes on under 
bard endurance—nil images of perils the oj»]H'ession of toil, that is miser- 
past—all reinenilirnnceK and all fore- ubh‘ to set*. Our fellow-men, born 
sight—are gathered on that one strong Avith the same spirits ns ourselves, 
and keen 'desire—are bound doAA'ii seem yet denied the common priAi- 
to the sense of that one bitter animal leges of that spirit. TJiey seem to 
Avant. These feelings recuiTiiig day bring faculties into the Avorld that 
by day in the sole toil of bis life, cauiiot be unfolded, and poAvers of 
bring upon bis soul a vidiemence aflection and desire, Avbicb, not their 
and power of desire in this object, fault, but the lot of their birth, will 
of Avliieii AVR can have no eoneep- pervert and degrade. There is an 
tion, till he beeonies subjected to humiliation laid upon our nature in 
luiijgcr as a mighty nniiiial passion— the doom Avliich seems tlius to rest 
a passion such as it rages in those upon a great portion of our spe< ies, 
fierce animal kinds Avliich it drivi's Avbicli, While it reipiires our most 
AA'ith such ferocity on their prey. He eonsiderate eonipassion for those 
knoAvs hunger as the Avolf kiioAvs it avIio are thus depressed, eoiiipids us 
—he goes forth with bis Inirning to liunible ourselves nmier the sense 
heart,' like the tiger to lap blood, of our own particijintion in the na- 
But turn to man in another condition ture from A\ hich it floAA's. There¬ 
to Avhii’h he has been brought by the fore, in estimating the AA'orlh, the 
very agency of his physical on his virtue of our felloAA' injm, Avhom Pro¬ 
intellectual and inoral heing! Hoav videiice has placed in a lot that 
far roinoA'ed is he noAv from that yields to them the means, and little 
dally contention with such evils as more than the means, of support- 
these! Hoav much does he feel him- ing life in themselves and those 
self assured against them by belong- born of them, let us nCA’er forget 
ing to the great confederacy of so- hoAV intimate is the necessary uni- 
cial life ! Hoav much is it veiled from on betAveeu the wants of the body 
his eyes by the many artificial cir- and the tlioughts of the soul. Let 
cumstances in Avhich the satisfaction us remember, that over a great pro¬ 
of the want is involved. The Avork portion of all humanity, the soul is in 
in wiiich he labours the Avhole day a struggle for its independence and 
vor., xxviii. NO, ri.wiii. 
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po\vev with tli<* lUHissiiies of tliar 
nature in W’Jiirli it i*; einHoped.^ It 
lias to support a.Uaiiistsirkcning, 
or irritatiiijr, or iiiadileiiing thoughts, 
inspired hr ivoariuess, lassitude, 
ivaiit, or the lear of want. It is 
chained down to the eartli liy the 
intineiict' of oiu‘ great and constant 
occuimtiou—that of providing the 
mean'' ot its mortal existence. When 
it slicws itself shook and agitated, 
or oiercome in the struggle, what 
ought to be the tlionghts anil feelings 
ill "the considerate soul of Avisdoiii 
for poor humanity? ^Mlen, on the 
other hand, we see nature preserving 
itself pure, hold, and liapjiy amidst 
the perpetual threateninirs or assaults 
of those eiils from Avliich it cannot 
fly, and, though oppressed by its 
own weary wants, forgetting them 
all in that love wliieh ministers to 
the wants of others—when we see 
the brow wrinkled and drenelied by 
incessant toil, the body, in the jiower 
of its prime, bowed down to tin* dust, 
and the wliolh frame in wliieh the 
immortal spirit abides marked, but 
not dishonoured, by its slavery to 
fate;—and ivlien, in th(‘ midst of all 
this ceaseless ilepression ami oppres¬ 
sion, from which man must never 
hope to escape on eartli, we see him 
still seekiijgaiid still finding joy, de¬ 
light, and happiness in the tiiier aflee- 
tions and loi es and desires of Ids spi¬ 
ritual heiiiirjgdving to the li[)s of those 
he loves the scanty morsel earned by 
his own hungry and tidrsty toil, pur¬ 
chasing by swi'at, sickness, and fever, 
Education an<l Instruction and Re¬ 
ligion to the young creatures who 
rielight tlie soul of him who is star¬ 
ving for their sakes, resting witii gra¬ 
titude on that day, wiiose return is 
ever like a fresh fountain to liis ex¬ 
hausted and weary heart, and pre¬ 
serving a profound and high sense 
of his own immortality among all 
till' earth-horn toils and troubles that 
would in vain ehain him down to the 
dust,—when we see all this,and think 
of all this, we feel indeed how rich 
may he tlie poorest of the poor, and 
learn to respect the moral being of 
man ill its triumpiis over the power 
of his pliysical nature. But we do 
not learn to doubt or deny the wis¬ 
dom of the ('reator. We do not 
learn from all these struggles, and all 
these defeats, and all these victories, 
pnd all these triumphs, that God sent 
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us his erealures into this life to 
starve, for that the air, tlie earth, and 
thewatershavenot wherewith to feed 
the mouths that gape for food through 
all the elements! Nor do we learn 
that want is a crime, and poverty a 
sin—and tliat they wlio would toil, 
but cannot, and they who ran toil, 
but liave no work set' before them, 
are intruders at Nature’s table, and 
must be driven by tliosc who are 
able to pay for their seats to famine, 
starvation, and death—almost denied 
a burial! 

But to return to Mr Sadler from 
the episode into which we liave been 
led away from the main action of 
his argument. He goes on to expa¬ 
tiate, not only on the command given 
to man over “ edible nature,” but 
along with it the Avonderfiil faculty 
of increasing tho productiveness of 
any part thereof w'liich may he most 
suitable or agreeable to him. 

'* Tiilvi'nsiiii'lcvxiiniplr, iiial lot that lir 
tin* iinportaiit him';— wheat. l)io- 

cltii'U'' Sictiltts inriirins ns, tliis is imliee- 
iious in fjii-ily, liis native country. 'I'herc 
is still sail! to he in tliat islaint n s]ie«'ifs 
of wild wheal, Init wliieh is, perhaps, 
foiiipared with the cultivated, what wild 
oats (with which most of iis are faniiliiir) 
are, compared witli oiir present sniiijiles 
of that ^raiii—^liarreri hiiiI niiprodncii\e ; 
hilt let this wheat he duly cnitiiated in a 
soil |iri‘]>ared by iinmaii industry, and we 
arc informed hy I’liny it has Ihh'ii known 
to y ielii from .‘JOfI to IttU p'aiiis for 1 ; 
and Ilerodotns assures ns, on his own aii- 
tliiirity as an eye-w’itness, that from :itl() 
to .'100 was the reiriilar relnrn in Ihiliy- 
loiiia. I’erlinps tliesu aiieienis may he 
doubted ; not, how'ever, hy those who are 
acquainted witli the creative powers of 
human induNlry. Du Hamel infunnsns 
that he has seen harh'y produce 4SOO fold: 
and, to return to the former xdant, wheat, 
a Hcientific countryman of our own, Mil- 
ler—n name w'ell known in the annals of 
culture—performed an experiment in the 
hotaiiical xxarden of ('amliridge, of which 
he was curator, by which a single grain 
of red wlicat returned ears, and 

d6(i,B(iO grains. Had be carried hisdivi- 
aion of the root one step further, which, 
lie rniys, other experiments convinced him 
was fully practicable, he should have ob¬ 
tained ten times the quantity from the 
same single grain ; namely, bi'tween live 
and six million-fold iniTcase. This is re¬ 
corded in tho Transactions of the Itoyal 
Society for 1768, and verified by Dr Wat 
nan." 
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He tlien fipeakfi of the farulty man 
has above all other animals of sna- 
tainiti<T life, with the least inconve¬ 
nience, in the widest range of cli¬ 
mate, and of tliat j)roviHion of nature 
by whicli such faculty is rendered of 
avail, namely, that those productions, 
wlictlier vejjetable or animal, on 
which he chiefly deptmds for subsist- 
nce, arc endued with a capability of 
enduring a similar change. Thus, 
for example, Von Buch found the 
busini'ss of pasturage advantageous¬ 
ly pursued, and even grain healthy 
and prolific, and succeeding admi¬ 
rably, some degrees within the arctic 
circle, on the verge of the 70th de- 
gre«‘ of northern Isititude. As the cli¬ 
mate varies, so does the necessity of 
clothing; natiins says he, still wears 
his livery wherever he moves. In the 
hot climates, silk and cotton are pre¬ 
sented to him; in the temperate 
ones, these yield to the liner wools; 
whi(‘h, ns the latitude northerns, be¬ 
come thicker and more ]ilentiful, till, 
in the frozen regions, fur, much the 
wnriiK'st of all coverings, is produced 
in abundance. 

*• Shoulil il 1)1' iittpiuptcd to I'vaili' thr 
I’diti' <if this hy attrlhutiiii; nil 

tiicso t-hniifrcs ti) till' opei’.ttioii of jihv'iiral 
riiiiscs, whnt ohall be said ol‘ u iimri' irre- 
histildr pi’Dof of the .same chei'rJiif' truth 
—the plain iiiteiitioii of Xiitiire, to sup¬ 
port ill eoiiifort litiinaii heiti;rs in every 
rlirnnte, namely, that vv'lieii she (‘an vary 
the different tribes of creation no further, 
without (h'struyiiig their chanu'ter, then, 
for his sake, site creates new ones, so oli- 
vioiisly udnpU'd to his local necessities, 
that he eoiild not euntiiiiie to exist with¬ 
out them V Take two examples, and two 
only ; one from eueb of those ]iarls of the 
globe whirl) are justly conceived to be the 
least fi'iendJy to human life, and coiise- 
(|ncntly the most needing such exti'nordi- 
nnry aids ; the first, from the torrid zone, 
and let the enmrl be the instance. This 
singular animal, in the first place, has, of 
course, to be adapted to the peruliarities 
of the cliniati', in order to its own exist- 
rnrr; and this is strikingly the rase. In a 
region where there is little vegetation,and 
]c.ss moisture. Nature has constructed its 
nuisenlar frame on tlic most siaire and eco¬ 
nomical principles; on such, therefore, 
as demand the Kmulle.st supplies: hence, it 
mpiires little food, which, to make the 
most of, it riimiiiati's; it must consume 
that food hard and dry; It has, conse- 
qncutly, great moscidar force In the jaw, 


Above all. It is probably beyond any other 
quadruped in creation patient of ennti- 
nued thirst; a quality which, in such a 
region, seems to reverse the very nature of 
things; and yet, without this one singu¬ 
lar jirovision, all the rest would have been 
of no avail, In so parched and weary a 
land as it has to inhabit. Other anatomi¬ 
cal adaptations might be pointed out, but 
I shall merely mention its hoof; this is 
lined with a lump of flesh, which would, 
ill great measure, prevent its utility in the 
hard and mountainous district of Europe; 
hut which is ]daiiily adapted to the dry, 
sandy, and level soil it has to lravers<‘. But 
all these pecnliurilies, so necessary to its 
own being, subserve that of man. The 
flesli is acceptable; the milk nutritious ; 
while the patience and gentleness with 
which Nature has endued il, have render¬ 
ed it the obedient slave of the human spe- 
ci(»i. Ill short, to use the words of an 
aiitbor not generally accused of enthu¬ 
siasm, X'oliiey, ‘ So great is tlie import¬ 
ance of the camel to tlic. desert, that were 
it deprived of that useful animal, it must 
infallibly lose every iiilyibitaiit.’ 

“ l.ook next at the frigid zone, in its 
more remote recesses, wlierc Nature seems 
to be so siiariiig in all that is necessary to 
life, and so jn-ofuse in what is deemed hos¬ 
tile to if ; where the cattle, accounted es¬ 
sential to our comfort, if not to our exist¬ 
ence, could not, geiK'rally .speaking, cither 
live or he fed tiiroiigh the long and rigor¬ 
ous winter which is there experienced, 
and which, if they could be jirescrvcd du¬ 
ring that jierioil, would not answer the 
necessary juirposes to which we appljf 
them. Is, then, the I.aplaiider di'serteil 
hy rrovidciice 'i On tlie contrary, it has 
presented, exclusively, to him one of the 
noblest animals in existence; and in its 
formation, lias so economised tlie scanty 
means of nature, as to unite at once the 
valuable properties of almost every other 
—and all adapted, specially, to the pecu¬ 
liar station it lias to occupy. I need not 
say I allude to the rein-deer, a quadruped 
which comprises every thing lie wants, ei¬ 
ther for life, convenience, or luxury. Ita 
milk rivals that of the cow ; its flesh that 
of our deer; its fleetness and docility those 
of the horse; and lie that placed him there, 
so contrived that part of the frame which 
I have alluded to in the other instance, 
that the hoof of this wonderful and inter¬ 
esting animal should, contrary to its own 
genus elsewhere, spread out, and become, 
literally speaking, a snow-shoe; so that it 
can convey its owner over that mantle of 
snow which covers, for so long a portion of 
the year, rocks and valleys, woods and 
plains, lakes and BtreaiDs,.— with an incre- 
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«lible iiwiftnesH, wln'i-o no horse coiilil travel 
at all, if he could even I i ve. Wi thoiit sus« 
tenanoe, the gift, hoivover, would be of no 
avail: thisieuiilieipaledniulsupplied. Ill 
that rigorous cliniute, so advci-se to vege« 
tation through the greatest part of the year, 
a moss is, nevertheless, produced in profu¬ 
sion, hardly liiiiiid in other climates, where 
it would be of little use; this the animal 
Auds beneath the snow by a peculiar in¬ 
stinct, and by this it is amply sustaiiied. 
This is a single evidence that the Supreme 
rares even for the humhiest of human be¬ 
ings, the Jjaplauder ; and I could no more 
bring myself to believe that it is nut to 1 lis 
plain intention that he is indebted for his 
.sustenance, or that such siisten.'ince was 
iiisiitlicient, tlniii 1 roiild, th.it the noble 
animal on wliicli his c.\!stence depends, is 
the product of an animated tilm fed iijton 
muss, which never rested in its improving 
ctlorts, till it supplied itself with snow 
shoes. 

“ In a word, all the laws of the vegct.'i- 
ble, as well as the nature of animal, ex¬ 
istence, are plainly subservient to tlio s»t- 
laec and sustentntion of huinnn beings ; 
and, in pursuing tlie proof of this to what¬ 
ever limits, we should not he in tlie pre- 
diiMinent of some who tliink that inira- 
fles end where knowledge begins; but, 
on the contrary, we should liiid that, ns 
our knowledge increased, the miracle of 
the Divine wisdom and benevolence would 
enlarge, till the feeding of an ancient Seer 
in the wilderness of Carmel by ravens, 
would seem to make a far less demand up¬ 
on the prescience and the pow-er of the 
Deity, than the constant and mysterious 
operation of that endless chain of causes 
and eflects, receiving its ]iriinary impulse 
Irom the same power, by which every sin¬ 
gle being, rational or irrational, is sustain¬ 
ed and led. We have, indeed, obscured 
our intellects, and benumbed our feelings, 
by making use of words that, strictiy 
speaking, as we too freqinmtly employ 
them, have no meaning. We talk of cau¬ 
ses and effects, as words of rourse, quite 
plain in their signification to the slender¬ 
est rapacity. As expres.sing facts deduced 
IViim our iihservation of the laws of Na¬ 
ture, this ]dirn.sefllogy may be allowable ; 
but when we Iiuvn observed two or more 
farts in a certain, c^mstant connexion with 
each other, and have remarked the order 
of tb«‘ir priority, we arc as far as ever 
from furiiisbing, cither to the judgment 
or the imagination, any light as to the 
reason of such connexion. The motions 
of a grain of sand ronfomt to certain laws 
wliich we have observed upon, and to this 
conformity we give a name,—attraction ; 
hut we know as little about the nature of 


this attraction as the unprotected child 
hurt by the fall it has occasioned. What 
are, therefore, denominated causes, are no¬ 
thing more thaiiduterminationsof the Dei¬ 
ty ; which, us founded in iiiiiiiite wisdom, 
may be uniform and unchangeable in 
their nature. If, therefore, I put into the 
eartli n seed, ‘ it may chance be of wlieat 
or some other grain,’ nnd<ftrace the mira¬ 
cle of vegetation from its roinineiicemunt 
to its completion, when I observe it has 
extracted from the oartli matter iiiindreds 
of times its own weight, and of a nature 
totally dissimilar to tlie elements from 
whence it .springs, and for puiqioses esscii- 
lially diU'ereiit, I may notice, throughout, 
a numb(‘r of connected effects, hut I dis. 
cerii no cause beyond the will of the Dei¬ 
ty. In like manner, if I regard the pur¬ 
poses for whicli tliis crop of grain is evi- 
deiitly designed, n:imely, fur food, and 
when, becoming such, it is, by quite asiii- 
explic.tble :i ju-ocess, partly converted into 
an animal substance, and becomes a por¬ 
tion of myself, 1 again discern effects, but no 
causes, beyond thewill of the Deity. It is 
thus therefore, th:it 1 liave treated tiie 
subject under coiislderutiun thi'uughoiit. 
In estahlishiiig the balance betweiui lift- 
and its susteiitatioii, I have pointed at fhe 
plain indications of the .Supreme wilt; 
that uill once ascert.'iined, it is as plain :ts 
the iudissoliihle eonnexioii between what 
arc culled rausGs and eflects, that the ba¬ 
lance of f«M>d and iiuiuhers is eternally es¬ 
tablished." 

Mr Stiillnr, in a former part tif liis 
Disaertution, has spokoii, as tre have 
seen, of rertaiu facts retrardiiffr mi¬ 
gratory animals, wiiiclt have refer¬ 
ence to themstdves, but he now al¬ 
ludes to others which refer plainly 
to the wellare- of our species. Na¬ 
ture thus aflbrds a tiinidy sup]>1y of 
susteiitatioii to humau beings, espe¬ 
cially ill the tirst stages of society, 
when their numbers are few, and tlie 
earth but partially riiltivated. Many 
edible rpiadrupeds, as (!hauteau*- 
briand says, have the periods of thtdr 
migration as exactly calculated, ns that 
of birds, and like them, evidently ac- 
rotninodated to the utility and neces¬ 
sities of men. Then, if we look to the 
sea—from the prolific North, what in¬ 
numerable slioals are sen t fortii and di¬ 
rected, by some mysterious impulse, 
to all the shores 1 (inly think of the pi¬ 
geon species in North America! The. 
amount of a single flight of them steer¬ 
ing towards tlie Nortli,ia order to suj)- 
plytliat less fruitful region with abuii- 
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(lanco, was <‘a](‘ulatK(l by Alexander 
Wilson, the celebrated Scottish orui- 
tholopi8t,to amount to 2,230,272,(»0(), 
or at least a brace of pigeons eacli to 
every man, woman, and child in the 
Avorld! ()ur insular position, Mr 
Sadler observes, prevents us from 
witnessing tht^niipralion <»f qiiatlrii- 
pc’ds; and as to tlie fishes and the 
fowls, which obey tin* sann* beu(!vo- 
lent law, the unexampled richness of 
our internal n*sources enables us to 
overlook the addition to our food 
which tin*- air and the ocean oiler t(» 
our acceptauev!, unless with a view 
to vary our luxuriant repasts. Ilut 
place ns, he adds, in the inhospitable 
ic*iri*)ns of nature, amd how should 
we tin n regaard the subject ? This 
ainatcing jnovisiou would appeair as 
ai ]ierpetuiil repetition of the ancient 
miracle of the wilderness; and none 
vv III) were not divestr*d of reason, as 
well as feeling, would fail to recog- 
nisi*, in tin* timely supjily, tliait hand 
so visibly stretched forth in b«*h;ilf 
of his oll'sjaring. 

But there is another in)])ortant 
purposv* to be answen>d by the mi¬ 
gratory priin'ipb*. Mr Sadler v(*n- 
tures to suggest that Nature, in im¬ 
posing it on so many and most im¬ 
portant orders of animal beings, jmr- 
posed to disperse them over the ha- 
liitable globi*, as so many seeds of fu¬ 
ture increase, wherever man should 
be found to uv ail himself of the boon. 
1 'he cow pi’obably was, in its unta¬ 
med state, migratory ; the di'cr cer¬ 
tainly is; and when we add the 
great number of birds that are—all 
useful to man—Mr .Sadler’s sugges¬ 
tion seems right. linh*ed, of ail the 
migratory tribes. In* obscrv es, those, 
and those only, are capable of b(*ing 
domesticated and retained, that are 
serviceable for human siistentation. 

“ III cIiiKiiig tlirsp tlioiiglits on the* iin- 
tiiri* mid olijpcts of tin* inigrntory priiici- 
jilr in aiihtial crentioii, I would piiiisc to 
nsk, who ciiii trace, even in a single iii- 
stHtire, those dependent and conoecled 
laws of nnturc by which these supplies 
niT atForded to man ? Who can trace the 
different stages of their progressive prepa¬ 
ration, or measure, even in thought, the 
vastness of the repast which is ever pour¬ 
ing forth in its full maturity? Deep in 
the uiifathoniabh* ocean, or concealed in 
the wild and wooded wastes of the inac¬ 
cessible north, the mighty process is, while 
wc are thus feebly essaying to speak con¬ 


cerning it, proceeding unobserved, in a 
never-ending succession of renewals and 
com[iletiai)s. Meantime, these innumera¬ 
ble nights are almost untouched, and the 
inexhaustible bounties of the ocean bu'ely 
tasted; and no wonder; for the mother 
J''.Hrtli herself, nowhere fully cultivated, 
lies ill many of her most fertile regions 
totally neglected. Man, nevertheless, 
age after age, has buxime more and more 
fastidious in the choice of his food, and 
more profuse in Us use ; till, in this period 
ot culpable luxury, the ery of prnsjicctive 
famine is raised • a cry, of whicli all the 
elements re-eclio the talsehood, and which 
rises to tlic throne of tlic Kternid as an 
insult on all those perfections through 
wliieli he eoiideseeiids to the very senses 
of miiiikiiid." 

Near tin* cud of tlie Di.ssprtalion, 
Mr .Sadler, after having proved all 
bis positions tmd established the 
bahmet* of the food and numbers of 
animated nature, alliid(*s finely to a 
systi*m of reasoning pursued by tin* 
wisest of lilt* beatliey pbilosojihers, 
vvbieli he lliinks spoeially applicable 
to the present subject. Tints they 
inferred immortidity from the intense 
desire for it implnnt(*d in tlie human 
soul, because, as far sis they had scsiii- 
ned initiire, they saw no desire witb- 
<mt its sippi'oprisite gratificsition. 
l.ook again sit the senses. I'orwJiieh 
of them hsis not the Deity provided an 
a(b*(]nsit(* Sind sip]iro])riute gratifica¬ 
tion ? If, ssiys be, very beautifully, 
vv hen ibe sense of sight isawakenRd,it 
opens to a flood of “ bright effluence 
sif lirigbt essence increate,” jicrfect- 
ly hiilbcicnt for its piiqioss*, namely, 
to drink in the surrounding works 
of the Deity,—can wc, can any man 
believe that that eye must wax dim, 
ainl beeome dark for ever, because 
another and a neighbouring sense, on 
vvbieli all the i(*st d(*i)e\id, wliicli 
(*qually longs for gratificution, and is 
etjually capable of being gratified, 
lias no’ supply of its wants and dc- 
Hir(‘s, but is doomed to suffering, 
privation, andvlestruction ? No! The 
innutli, the teeth, the stomacli of man 
are guarantees that God has provi¬ 
ded him with subsistence—these are 
" jMiteiits for food,” tliat the Deity 
himself has granted; proofs, indeed, 
that numbers and food are balanced. 

The Dissertation closes with a no¬ 
ble imssage—than which indeed w e 
know few passages nobler in modern 
English prose. Mr Sadler has bciu 
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pointing to the actual condition and 
existence of animated beiugs, in full 
proof that their miiuhers and food 
are balanced. Xotliiug can be cl<*ar- 
er, he truly says, than tliat animal 
happiness is totally iiTecoticilahle 
with an insufficiency of food. If 
there be the alleged tendency in all 
animated life to increase beyond tins 
“ nourishineiit provided for it”—if 
nature has scattered existence witli 
profusion, but has been sparing in 
Its Husteutatiou, tlu'U must there be 
universal misery through ev(;ry tribe 
of the animal creation. Hut he a])- 
peals to human experience if this be 
the case. 

“ To ailvert to that part <if uuiniatcil 
natuiv, ot’ which man ttikcs little or no 
heed, and which Is gciici'iilly rejnoved be¬ 
yond the limits of his interference ; I ask, 
are they seen multiplying around us in uii- 
suatainable niiiubers ? After having re¬ 
presented nature as an arena of universal 

carnage, where her olfspring arc 

* 

' Never en-Vuig, suU bc-ginning. 

Fighuog still, and still destioyicg,’— 

are these warring germs of existence, 
though still ieediiig upon each otiier, star¬ 
ving ? Does nature, 1 ask, exhibit these 
scenes of iinceusing strife and confusion, 
where slaughter is the sole and etideiit 
business of life; to which want and i'uniine 
are to be superadded, to rectify the con¬ 
stant tendency to rediiiidancy i' i)u the 
insects siMirt awhile in the air, and, hefore 
their natural date of being, dro[> by ex¬ 
hausted myriads, and strew tlie ground 
with expiring animation ? Do the lords 
pour their faltering and uiifitiisbcd songs, 
aid, adorned witii tlie mockery of Iteaiity 
and gaiety, drop from the branches, and 
Jlutter, and die at our feet V Do the fishes, 
inci'casiiig so as to spread the devastation 
through the other element, bee,oine torpid 
and expire by millions, till the pure mc- 
diiiin to which they appertain is polluted 
with their floating carcasses ? Or, if 
these ipieries he dismissed through the 
ildor of absurdity, by saying that the con¬ 
stant tendency of all these tribes of beiugs 
to have too little food, is accompaiiietl by 
a eonstant tendeiicy to an exe.eS8 of it; 
w liieh is jtrecisely tiie argument founded 
on mutual destruction, as the case is put 
hy tliose who maintain the superfecuiidity 
of all animated nature; to stop at once 

this loophole of retreat, let us ask whe¬ 
ther those animals, on which none others 
prey, are, in their native haunts, seen iu 
this constant state of iiiaiution and death, 
which would be the inevitable consequence 
of their iacreasing beyoud the balance of 


their food. Is the eagle of the north seei 
thus pilling away; with that eye which 
lit its fires at the meridian blaze faded ; 
with those pinions with wliich he once 
scaled th theavens, drooping; and tlie 
mighty talons with whicli he was wont 
to strike and destroy, powerless and re¬ 
laxed ;—dying for want of food ? Or is 
the inuji*stic moiiarcli of ^le animal crea¬ 
tion, the lion, found in his native seats, 
thus subdued and quailed hy want, till, 
weak and cowardly, he iiecoines the reaily 
prey of eviTy careless obti’iider ; or otlier- 
wise has he to raven on his species in de¬ 
fault of otlier food, till his haunts arc 
strewed witli the carcasses of his own 
kind y I rejieat the question, is tlie msuic 
of nature one of general sutleriiig, agony, 
and death? No:—such a condition, us 
it respects the universal iiiiinber of exis¬ 
tences, is as a single exception lo the vast 
jiliirality of cas(*s; us it regards that single. 
exce]ition, the moment of actual siitfcring 
is probably short, in comparison witli the 
allotted term of tuijoyment; nor eaii even 
that individual instance be traced to an iii- 
siitlicieiicy in the general ]irnvision of Na¬ 
ture for ivll animated beings. 

*■ Turn we then from the view of this 
jdiantaHuia, furmeil by distorted principles 
and distempered feelings, to tlie conteni- 
pi.ition of nature, in tiie solier lights o( 
Iihilosopliy and truth. Let her .secluded 
haunts be open to the inspection, I rare 
not of whom, so that he have an eye to 
Hi'e. and u heart to feel, the happiness of 
her animated progeny. \Mthoiit sending 
such a one with Iliiinboldt to the southern 
regions, swarming with universal aiiiiiia- 
tion ; or with Aeerbi to the north, which, 
notwillistikiidiiig our notions of it us a 
dreary solitude, is prohubly, both on earih 
and ocean, at least ns Inxiiriniit of life, 
let him penetrate into the wilder scenery 
with which this country even yet nhounds, 
or lose himself in the seelusion of some 
of those atforested demesnes which still 
exhibit nature in her loveliest, because 
most iinconstruined attitudes, and wliich 
recall to our ideas that {Kiradisr wliich tlie 
po«‘t of Kiigland has taiiglit iunigiiiatioii 
to restore. There, on the n'anc of some 
summer’s day, and before tlie animal triln-s 
have retired to their timely repose, let him 
lay himself down upon * the sloping cow, 
slip-covered bank,’ and, siiuded by a ca¬ 
nopy of flowering and luxuriant foliage, 
liKik and listen. He will find, according 
to a celebrated observer of iiatiu‘e, all the 
animal tribes, down to the insects, wal¬ 
lowing iu luxury; or, us Ibiley says of 
them,' so happy as not to know what to 
do with thcrosdves.’ Close to his eye, to 
which the clearness of the air and the 
neai'ucss of the objects give u sort of mi- 
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cru!it!opic acuteness, he sees imiumerablc 
insects, many of whicli, if he is not a prac¬ 
tised entuinulogist, are minute and bril¬ 
liant struii{(ers; and if lie is, are constant¬ 
ly putting his knowledge to a severe test; 
all full of life and enjoyment, ]ca]>ing 
about with incredible agility, climbing up 
the spiry grass, or dis]Kirtingun the flowers 
with which it embroidered ; amongst 
these the be.e is plying its busy harvest, 
and fiiling up every interval of laliour with 
its Song ; a conspii'iious example, perhaps, 
of the hapjiy business of every inferior 
wing. If he chance to look to the routs 
of his verdant jiilluw, still he sees nature 
swarming with animation ; innumerable 
terrene inserts strike his notice, many of 
them, ]>erhaps, resting during the sultry 
huiii>, but whose labours he would have, 
witnessed had he been there at the dewy 
dawn insti>ad of the elo.se of the day, in 
innumerable shining threads suspended 
from mery point of grass, and investing 
the whole surfuee of the meads with a 
film of inrunceivable fineness and lustre. 
AVIiiehever way' he looks, then- is not a 
]>laiit or a flower without its a]i}iropriatc 
po|uilation. Further front him he sees 
throngs still more innumerable, 

‘ Winch IIutter joyous in the solar beam. 

And till the air, or float the dimpling stieani,' 

all expressing, as far us motion and aji- 
]H'.iraiiee without laiigiuige can express it, 
file utmost mpasiii'e of eiijoynieiit. Nor 
aiv even sounds wanting to signify llie 
reign of iiniversiil |deasiire. Far nioie 
imeijiiivocal tliaii the liiisy noise arising 
from tlieerowded haiiiitsof hiiinan beings, 
is that eoiitiiiiious inuriiiiirof uiinuinhereil 
wings, and the eeuseless hum, with wliieli 
their universal occupation is |ilird, whicli 
soothes and falls upon the ear in one con¬ 
tinued iiiiil niilii'iikeii niiiaon, save wlien 
the exulting songs of the ]iniiited birds, 
respuiidiiig in innocent rivalry, add me¬ 
lody to tilts pleasing and perpetual note of 
hurmoiiioiiK nature. In the shullown of 
the clear stream which flowa babbling at 
bii foot, he ares innltitudes of existences 
wliich flit along like living shadows full 
ol activity and pleasure: while diinjdiiig 
its surface, or gathering in clouds above 
it, another order of beings, that of insects 
of difl'ereut tribes and various degrees of 
brilliancy, are disporting; forming a world 


of their own, rejilcte with eiiual identy 
and joyousiiess. Tlie wild animals, mean ^ 
time, occasionally^ send past him, intent 
upon tlieir pastime, from which his llt- 
triisioii on their haunts startles them ; 
&UIIIC of the nobler ones, whose stately 
forms excite his admiration, gaze at liim 
at a distance, and pass on. Through an 
opening vista of the wooded solitude, he 
sees a whole herd of these moving as by 
one impulse ; every motion as buoyant as 
tlioiigh tliey were almost aerial. And fur 
beyond tin; bouiids of tlie surrounding do¬ 
main, a still more maguificeiit prospect 
spreads be.fore him. The surface of thu 
earth, to the distant horizon, is tesselated 
with endo.siires, airl glows with many co¬ 
loured crops. Here the pastiiresarecluthed 
with flocks ; there the valleys are covered 
over with corn ; the little hills rejoice on 
eveiy Bide ; they slioiit for joy, tliey also 
sing ' llinnaii liiibitations are sprinkled 
over tlic iirospect, like gems on tlie inaii- 
tle of nature; and here and there they 
cluster Into a town ; while the temples of 
Divine worsliiji, ‘ whieli point with taper 
S]iire to heaven,’ an* seei^ rising us far as 
the eye ran stretch, and crown file hapjiy 
prospect with the proof, that inatikiiid are 
iirither insriiMite nor migratcfiil ; that 
they know who it is that * gives them 
rain and fruitful seasons, filling their 
hrarts with food and gladness.’ He gazes 
till the tints of day fade, and the glorious 
prospect recedes from his sight. The bu.sy 
tribes of life are huslieil in repose, one so¬ 
litary and unrivalled songster only keeps 
lip tlie vigil ill the temjde of iialiire, hut 
in what strains does slie ‘ eh.u'in the lis¬ 
tening siiades, and teuL-li the night liis 
]iraise!’ He looks up and heholds the 
eternal stars succeshively rekindling tlieir 
fires, and resuming their courses ; and fin; 
moon walking forth in lirr brighliiess. 
All the near and transitory scenes of na¬ 
ture thus cut off, the soul rails home its 
bcatteied tlioiights, and centres them in 
loftier meditations roiiceriiiiig tliat myste¬ 
rious being, whose works it had just been 
contem]iIatiiig, and wlio now a]ipears more 
intimately and awfully ju’eseiit. lie rises, 
and retires to his wonted place: in a frame 
of solemn devotion which recogni.ses the 
Deity alone, and him only in liis one sa- 
creil attribute of unbounded and everlast¬ 
ing goodness.” 






.^0T1C'ES TO COBRJisrONUKNTS. 

A (’outiibutor is the bitterest of all enemies—but likewise 

the most impotent. To be rejected seems worse than to be cut up—and 
yet reason says tlmt to be buried in the Balaam-Box is not so bad as to be 
scarified liy the Knout. Observe—"We never insult our Contributors, gentle 
or seinjde, as many editors do—but simply send the stupid ones asleep 
among tlic* suniphs. Why then all that spleen—bile—and gall spluttered on 
Maga by unsuccessful suitors ? Though she,—capricious cotpiette,—repels, 
rejects, shuns, or declines their amorous advances, yet never never does she, 
like some vain beauties we could name, blab to tlm public t‘ar the secret of 
their discountenanced loves. Why then should they themselves betray it, 
by sneakingly seeking to disparage her j)eerless charms V A single syllable 
muttered against Maga hits the eat out of the hag—and all the world ex¬ 
claims, “ Oh, ho!” Thenceforth the whey-faced winner is known wherever 
he goes, to he a rej4*ct(‘d article—other Msigas look on 1dm with suspicious 
eyes, eoiijecturiug that there must be soiiietbiiig amiss—and lie dies at hist 
of the yellow or blac k jaundice. Such conduct, to say the least of it, is very 
ungrateful. \> ere iMaga to encourage* the advances of elderly gentlemen, 
by softly treading upon tlieir toi*.s, Ifiying her silken hand of long, white, 
slender, pink-nailed fingers on their arm, and with her warm, red, halmy 
nioutli, almost touching their ear, asking in a silvery whisjier “ If it did not 
tliunder”—shrinking to their side all the while*, with her frame* all on the 
tveraor like a sensitive plant cpiiNering to the toiicli,t!H*u indeed would it he 
highly eulpahlii in her, the eocpietlc*, to say—in rc'ply to the; ejnestion whc*u 
popped—“ Jso—no—sir—you must excuse iin*—no—no—no!” And were 
she to add to the cruelty of r(*fusal, tlie shame* of exposure*, jiublishing a 
monthly list of all I lie wretches who lor her sake must we*ar the willow—tlien 
inden*d might the i e*Jeeteel articles, unsatisfied with sympathy, call aloud for 
puuishmuut. lliitliowfardiflerent is her conduct I Never does she corisigti 
a suitor to Uie Balaam-Box without a tear! She siglis to see* the tiii-lid hea¬ 
ving to the*holch” of the* poor Conti ibutor helow! She shudders when 

“ au'iiilo the Ihiiii; hill 

Ifi-.ieo etich ceinviilsiee tliincs, yiid all is still.'* 

But farther. Though re'jected twenty times, if you be a man or woman 
<jf talents or ge*iiius, jierseveu-i*; and who knows but that on tlm twenty-first 
attempt, “ Your joy is like a dee*p allright,” to find yourself figuring he*- 
I'ore tlie whole world in a leading article ? Some people are so huffy! 
All Kditor must in with their artie-h* instanter—that very month—though 
jw*rhaps the jiarced arrive*s on the twentieth—the very day our excellent 
fiieiiei, Captain Bain, has gone blazing away out of the month of the Frith 
witJi tlie Janies Watt re*joicing in a ten thousand im{)ressioii of a double num¬ 
ber. Had his article been the only articles in the whole wide world, it might 
]»*r!ia]>s have had some small chance of insertion—some time or other—be- 
lore he dic'd; but wlien you consider, that, on tbc very day bis article ar- 
,iv;‘d—and not only on that da}', hut every day before or since—scores of 
: 1 tide's, over and above his article, had cemie flying from “ u’ the airts the* 
v'iii’ e-aii hlaw”—an absolute shower of white*y-brown—you must see at 
' iM'c* that there was no more chance of his article in particular being 
»ii5ipt et]> by IVIaga, than of any one particular fly being siiapt up by one 
tremt nheni all the Tweed was alive with green-tails. Yet the idiot—if lie 
will allow 118 to call him so—^after searching in vain all through our July 
Tiiimbe*!* l(»r his article—even amoii^ the Deaths and Marriages, and in among 
the Appendix of Bills—scrawls his rage by ri*tum of post—screeching for 
Jus article*—the* restoration <»f his article-^totally unaware— O the* blind 
minds of men !—that his article had, on the very day of its arrival in Modern 
Atliems, re*ce*-iv('d CJiristism Burial, along with many other unfortunates who 
itsid been swept ofi by the same (;pidemic, and interred deeji down helow 
the i)owor of llurc or Knox, under the Rnlnsmi-BoY. that Patent Sai's. 
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Such (‘oiiti'ibutors (’(intiiiiK* clamorous for years. .Sonic of them go mad 
—others get silly; hut though they never tax the cleracnts with uiikind- 
iiess, they never cease ahusiug Old C’iiristopher North, who keeps his tem- 
])er to a miracle—lets them weary the Post-office with letters “ unanswer¬ 
ed, disap])oiiited, unreceived,”—and merely once a-montli wishes them and 
their articles all at the devil. 

Now we put it to all such impatient and irritahlc contributors, if it he 
not most unreasoiiahle to lose their tempers at that rate, and to take of- 
fenct* when and wliere no oflence is intended, hut, on the other hand, the 
utmost amenity and mild maimers? Time and tide wait for no man, and 
chaiict* rules the world. Are we alomr to he denied the privilege of sub¬ 
mission to these jiowers ? ^^■hat though their articles “ rot in cold obstruc¬ 
tion” for a time, times, and half a time ? Think of the thousand and one 
causes that may have, without much or any blame on our part, condemned 
them to a temporary or an eternal oblivion ! How often are jewels miJaid^ 
“ hunt half a day for a forgotten dream,” nor recover it at last, though 
all the laws of association have been hi ought into play. So must it often 
he, nith articles. Most mysteriously do they slip aside, and disapjioar into 
crannies in the “ great globe itself,” wherein, no doubt, they will be found 
by future ages, and the unrolled pajiyri deciphered for the benefit of ge- 
iim-atiuns yet unborn. Alany lly u]) to tlie moon, and the Man there pub- 
li“'lies them in his Magazine, llumaii life is proverbially short,and is it to 
he expected or wished by any <-oiitril)utor jirofessing tlie Christian creed 
tli.at AVe, upwards of seventy, should, instead of preparing ourselies for an- 
otlic'r world, w.iste the f(‘W lieeting hours yi't left to us in liiiuting, night 
and day, even in “ impossible places,” for lost articles ? Besides, we are. 
not only always very old, hut also often very sick; and ou^ gout alone, to 
say notliing of almost periodical attacks of cholera morbus, ought, with all 
men of coiumoa humanity, to he sustained as a \alid exeuse for the irreco¬ 
verable loss of an occasional article. Then are we to he debarred the or¬ 
dinary uniiisemcnts of this weary world ? Atay we not, like the rest of our 
hretliren of mankind, make a tour of the Taikes, or the Highlands, or Switz¬ 
erland, or the Tyrol ? And during our absence, must not hundreds of ar¬ 
ticles lie dormant ? 'J'lie man lives not to whom wc would fmst the heifs. 
A'le hate desi'endiiig into particulars—hut we owe it to our mucli injured 
si'lies to remiml all such captious and querulous contributors that, for 
months jiast, we have been on tlie move from No. J 7, Prince’s Street to 
40, fleorge Street—and that in that long-protracted hustle a tliousaud 
things hace been necessarily forgotten for a time, or lost to all eternity. 
Tlie Balaam-Box itself made a narrow escape. A strong-hacked villaiii, 
oh\iuiis]y in the pay of one of tlie .Southron Alagazines, clutched it out of 
the hurley, and ofl'w ith it on his shoulders down Leith AValk, before a west 
wind that was thmi filling the s.'iils of a London-bound Berwick smack. 
Prmidentially AVc were liohhliiig from our liiuch at Picardy’s, and met the 
mid-day higlivvay robber full in tin* face. We should have known tlie Ba¬ 
laam-Box among ten thoiisamd trunks. One tip of the crutch laid tlie hearer 
in the kennel—and .Sir David (lain and Tappltoiiry who had been eyeing 
us from a window, were instantly on the spot, and proud were they to hear 
the treasure to the Sanctum Sanctorum. If, after ccmsideriiig tJiese things, 
mid a thousand collateral circunistanccB, the coiitrilmtors to whom we al¬ 
lude still regard us with angry feelings, we have only to say, 

“ Away to heaven, respective I.enity, 

And fire-eyed Fury lie iny conduct now !” 

And here we are reminded of one especial hlockliead, wlio transmitted to us 
a good many months ago, through n distinguished friend, some elegant and 
graceful verses by a lady. We had designed tliem a jilace of iionour, hut 
our arrangeniputs prevented their a])pearauce at tlie time we wished; and 
]ierhnpH we should have stated to the fair writer the reason of the inevit¬ 
able tlelny. We now retjiiest her to accept our humble apology, and the 
assurance of our high esteem. Tlie person who demanded tlie verses back, 
and tvlio occupies, we believe, some humble and obscure place under gu- 
lernmeiit, ii;furmed us, in Ins ill-spelt letter, with much severity and little 
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^ammar, that the it<‘h was the Scottish plague. That Is a (Cockney notion. 
Cutaneous diseases are more or leas prevalent in all (‘ountries, and we be¬ 
lieve especially in poor ones—such ns the Uigldands of Scotland, wlicre the 
people live ••'hieliy on oatmeal. But the llighlanderN—though p«ior— 
are hospitable—generous—and brave; and their hands, tlntiigii imply sonie- 
times ratlier rough in the cuticle, can well liandle the clay more and the 
bayonetted nmaket. Beyond all the nations of the earth, in manners they 
are—even llie poorest of the poor—gentlemen; and that tvould be pain¬ 
full)' h*lt by tliis wretched creature, were he ever to stoo]) lus head as low 
beneath the door-lintel of a lligldand Init, as he sloops it every day before 
the master who gives him bread. A slight eruption on the skin—rare now 
in any part of Scotland, for English cleanliness lias of late years become 
domesticated here—is a mere trifle compared with a leprosy of the li\er—■ 
the incurable disease in Avliich he pines; and oatmeal, (‘anted by honest 
labour, even although, but for the gracious antidote of Glenlivet, it may 
sometimes induce the itch, is pref(‘rable food to turtle-soup purchas(‘d by 
the procei^ds of a shami'less sinecure; nor is the worst scur\ y that can alHict 
the body so calainituiis as the scur\y that eats into the soul. 'I'lie <*ne is a 
misfortune, which religion enables a good man to bear—the otlojr is a > ice, 
which any little l■eligi(>n the siillerer may possess serves but t(» show mon* 
odious, and which an evil conscience renders altogether uneridurabh*. 
Hinc nice htchrifmce ! 

But now that we are established in our new Sanctum, we sliall s])(;cdily 
bring up nil our arrears. The clerk of the Buhtam-Bux sliall he kejit more 
assiduously to his duty—and our ("ontrihutors may depend, erelong, on a 
g“ntH'al jail-delivery of all our Escrutoires. Much misconception pre\:iils 
ill the public mind respi'cting the character of the coiitetits of tlie Balaani- 
Box. Many brilliant articles are bidden in tliat gloom—but like comets 
their tails are too long, and would, if admitted into the heaieii of Maga, 
sweep out the stars. But a comet judiciously curtailed may occasionally 
illumine tlie horixoii—nay, we have known a jilaiiet there hrighler than any 
fixed star—than either Castor or Pollux ;—and theGcorgium Sidiis has som(‘- 
times “ iialed its ineireetuul light” lieside a wandering luminary under the 
name or Balaam. As for our Escrutoires—they possess treasures heyond 
tlie Treasures of the Deeji, so lii'autifully sung liy 'I'he Ilemaiis—and wejnir- 
pos(‘, before another moon wanes, to descend in a diving-h(‘ll into their 
abysses, and to rifle the irieriiiaid’s caves of all their pearls—therewith to 
adorn the brow of Maga, to tlu? joy of all Cuntributors. 

We have been wafted away on the wings of juielry from the (pierulous 
disturbers of our peace. But some contributors tlieri* are, of a far other 
character and complexion indeed—and them to reject ('hrisio|ilier could 
almost we(^p. Nay—lie rejects tlieni not. Tli(‘lr jiretty ]>oems—their 
elegant prose-essays—tlieir grae.eful epistles—and their touching tah*s—lie 
peruses with pleasure and witli pride. Their sex protects tliem—and lie 
puts tiierii gently into tlie Eserutoire called the Dovecot, wliere tliey soon 
murmur themselves asleep. Now and then he selects a souii(>t, or aiudi^gy, 
or a tale,—and in Maga, it meets the eyes, perhaps, of tlie fair eiithiisius't, 
who breathed it wlien a virgin, and who now bluslies, wliile she reads, to 
look down on a couple of chubby boys pulling one another’s noses in frantic 
({uarrel about some seedcake, at the knee of her a six-year’s wedded wife, 
still lovely, though her waist be not so slim as we once knew it hy about 
three (piarters of a yard. 

There are a prodigious number of clever people at present alive uiui 
kicking—and, judging from our own list, tve should siipjiuse, that in Great 
Britain and Ireland, contributors must amount to a miilion. Tliere is a 
contributor in about every fourth family. In one dumestir circle he is 
papa a stout gentieiiian about forty, with red cheeks, and a brown wig; 
in anotlier, grand-papa, a fine military-looking old fellow, six feet hlgli, witli 
hair white os snow—nay, an article is now jteneH the liaiidwriting of 
which could only have been put upon paper by the “ oldest inbahittmt,” 
rejoicing in the third cons(|.cutive little Tommy, all lineally descended from 
hwseu, the great Tom of Lincoln. In another family again, the Jtappy mother 
ol ten children is, we are sorry to soy it, the unhafipy mother of twenty 
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articles. In this house, a pale delicate girl—an only daughter—who cart 
scarcely walk in the wind without being wafted away to heaven like a fea> 
ther—is inditing a tender epistle to Odoherty; in that, three red-armed 
sisters, well to do in the world—with constitutions strong as horses—and 
each on the death of her father, the, tallow-chandler, entitled to a fortune 
of fifteen hundred pounds, are all hard at work »vitli their respective articles, 
—one at the patlietic, an(»ther at the pi»aiirc8f|ue, and the eldest and most 
formidable at l^ie sublime. Now, not to indulge farther in imaginary ])lc- 
tures, drawn from the contributing ])opulation of these realms, we appeal 
to tin* candour of that population—nay, we tiiiig ourselves upon it—and ask 
the Million to reflect f<)r a few momeiitK Avith tbeiuselves, in society or soli¬ 
tude, on the condition of an Editor in this life. For our single selves, we 
lay our hands upon our hearts, and before heaven, declare,' that it would 
not be in our p<iwer to overtake and satisfy even our fair friends—our female 
contributors alone—were we the Editor, publisher, and proprietor, of twenty 
periodicals, instead of Editor of merely one. Add to them the male mon¬ 
sters, w-itli swingeing articles twenty ])a<res Jomr, and the, midtiludes of chil¬ 
dren, who, in tliis j)recocious age, have absolutely all their little articles 
ready ere they are twelve years old, and the most stony-hearted will con¬ 
cede, that ('bristoi>ber North i.s to be comjtassionated us much as admired, 
and that be is far less an tdiject of envy than the vain world, blinded by 
the blaze of his glory, has for so many years so foolishly supi>OHcd;—He is 
<d'ten sick of life. 

Y'oii might think that it never could In* our interest to rpiarrel with clever 
contributors. Hut if you think so, we assure you that you are mistaken, 
and that ch‘ver contributors have brought man}'a periodical jo an untimely 
grave. Pray', what is the meaning of the woial elen r ? Try it by examjdes: 
a clever horse is a horse of good action—who can trot easily* twel\«* miles 
an hour—clear a four-foot f<‘nce—and who nexer refuses his oats. At pre¬ 
sent, as horses go, he may be worth about live-and-thirty ])ouuds. He csir- 
ries you to cover—but surely y'ou do not hunt him 'r (Clever as In* is, if you 
do that, he is blown on the first burst, and, vluring a run of twenty ndnutes, 
has been regularly failnif/ t(, till at the d(‘ath, while the Duke, ami IClcho, 
ami Ileddie, and .Stein, are all in, you are not oidy onf, but ap]i<*ar to the 
rustics of another county to be a regular Bagman. Just »<» with your clever 
contributor. He can jierform a paragraph at a fair pace —a short article on 
the corn laws, perhaps, or the iMcthuen 1'reat,v; but when the work to be 
done retpiires not «udy bone, but blood, say a review of Moore’s Byron, or 
Monk’s Bentley, or YVellinglon’s Waterloo, then your clever contributor 
breaks down, and you wish him back iu his original dray*. In tin* aflaira of 
common life, we have no great objection to a clever contributor ; but I'roni 
this Ylagazine “ Procul! o proetd, esU*, profani,”—for about some sev<*n 
years ago, such was the rush upon us of clever contributors, that our sale, 
for two months stationary, began on the third absolutely to relrogradi*. We 
itnme<liately unharnessed almut a dozen clever contributors, turned them 
out of the team, and away went Mivga, up hill and du"'n dale, along the 
royal road of pbilo.so|diy, literatiire, and hunian life, like a young one, 
with all the other eighty monthlies dragged in triumph at her chariot- 
wheels I 

But to be less figurative. It is one thing to be even extremely clever 
in the circle in vvbic.h you move, and another thing to be ratlier clever in 
Blackwood. An old or chlerly maid or virgin, who has cultivated her con¬ 
versational talents at tea-tables through the long space of fifty revolving 
years, and been handed about in manuscript, u)> and down various brilliant 
Cilleries—vvddle her chin, “ bearded like tin? pard,” is sunk on her midnight 
jiillow, is visited, we shall supjiose, in a dream, by Christopher North. lie 
calms her agitation, and assures lier that she lias no nee<l to shriek. All 
that he wants is an articb*. The. phantom melts away from her longing 
arms—and turning herself in bed, lo ! by the rosy dawn, George Buchauaii, 
with a beard considerably longer than her own, lying chin by chin, with 
Deborah on the self-same bolster. Aye, many arc the virgins—young—old 
—and middle-aged, who sleep wiUi Blackwood in their bosom. “ Rapt, in- 
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Knircd,’' tbc tea-table ornrie uiounta her tripod, and in obediemee to iier 
Magnus Apollo, Cliristoplier North, indites an ai'ticle. Remember that she is, 
witnout one siiigb* exception—and for half a century has been—the clever¬ 
est—out of all sijjlit, the cleverest person of her sex in all her native city, 
—a city, by the last census, taken ten years ago—containing upwards of 
two hundred llioiisand souls. Such an article! O, Lord Byron's Heaven 
and Earth, and Mr Moore’s Loves of the Angels, what an article! Is it a 
declarntiou of love, and a proposal of marriage ‘f A scheme for paying off 
the National Debty or a treatise on gooseberry wine ? NonT she seems to 
be all tire and fury on Dun Juan, and now the fair writer tumbles head 
over ears like a siipralapsarian into the How Heresy. By Montgomery’s 
Satan, the old lady has forgotten either her own sex or ours, and is person¬ 
ating Christopher North! And hark! how elanioruus fur instant insertion ! 
H«'r article cannot wait a single day—and ])roofs must be sent to the old 
Princess Rusty Fusty, by the very tirst Glasgow post. 

It is known throughout all the literaiy circles of the West, that Miss De¬ 
borah is to exhibit in the next number of Blackwood her opening article. 
WJiat a brandishing of ])aper-folders on the First of the Mouth ! Lo and 
behold, “ (Christopher in his .'sporting Jacket!” “ (Can this indeed be our 
Debby’s ujtcniug article ?” is the general pur. “ But you know she is .v« 
rlcvcr —she can liit off all utir styles to a tea. It must be Debby’s—it is 
Debby’s—Debby’s in every line. Oh, rare Debby! There’s no so clever 
a woman in all Edinburgh!” 

To be serious—nay savage. There are not at this hour more than six 
women alive entitled to send articles to Ebony:—Mrs Hemuns, Mrs Nor¬ 
ton, Miss Bowles, Miss Mitford, Miss Jewsbury—Let us consider—who the 
deuce? is the siilli ? Oh I yes, yes—but not to hurt the feelings of s»» many 
thousands, she, for the present, shall be “ strictly Anonymous.” .She her¬ 
self knows whom we have in our loving eye, and would fain have in our 
loving anus—in a hne fit of Platonics. 

“ These six are women, therefore m.ny he woo'il; 

Those six are women, therefore may he won"— 

Nay, tiiey arc all already wooed and won hy us; and largely do they con¬ 
tribute to our delight. “ Aye, aye, Mr Nortli,” quoth our Iteloved ".Slieii- 
herd to us tother day, “ that’s what yc mean hy being a AV'.»agenariiiii.” 
With these cliariiiiug exceptions, we beseech the .Sex to besiege other Jidi- 
tors. We love to concentrate rather than diffuse our affections; at our 
time of life, it would be unseemly to be seen ninnitig after young ladi<‘s, 
however literary; and the cardinal virtue of an Editor is Fiullitv to the 
Fair Chosen Few. 

Yet let us not be misunderstood by tbc thousands on thousands of lotely 
ladies that in these days throughout these realmscultivate letters. Never in 
any other age stood so high the character of woman. (Culture gives the sex 
now not mere accomplislunents alone,—hut their hearts arc fertile of noble 
fi*eling3, and tlicir minds of noble thoughts. Never slioiie female litera¬ 
ture,—if that expression may be allowed—with Bii(?h pure and strong 
lustre. A feiv stars arc conspicuous in the firmament above all the rest; 
but bow many sweet stars are. there, unambitious of our gaze, tliough they 
irresistibly attract it ou cloudless nights, 

“ Wh«n Heaven and Earth du make one imager}'," 

and tbc heart of tbc sliepberd is glad on tlie mountain! Some of these 
gentle luminaries delight to shine on us. We know their names—single 
or in constellation. Nor, among them all at their brightest, are we ever 
at a loss to single out that particular Star, which, rising over the green hills 
of Fife, su?eps its reflection in our magnificent Firth, and often, os wo are 
taking our mgbt-walk on tlie Calton, or Arthur’s Seat, seems to possess in 
its own glory both Heaven and Sea. 

Witli regard to male conti'ibutors, again, we cannot be equally roinpli- 
meutary and equally sincere. Young Scotchmen are all too puilosopliical— 
most young Englishmen too little so,—-but on the whole we wish the .South- 
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ron Him to tie in ttie asceiuliint. In rile and odioiiH nationality tha ScoK li 
Rpaak of “ Blender clerks” lieyond the Tweed. Yet are they not “ Hpriiii^ of 
earth’s first blood, have titles manifold?” Still, their articles are too often 
but “ the produce of the common day.” Too often their authors want 
“ the vifliou and the faculty divine,”—and were we to compose two con¬ 
secutive numbers of thiur lucubrations, the third would be our laifl. Edin¬ 
burgh never gave us one first-rate contributor—the Knights of Ambrose 
excepted—Loiidoii^ has given too few,—but some she has given us of 
strongeBt and sRsadiest power,— and as we plough the mare magnum with 
them on board, we can trust to our crew, and lie in storm .on a lee-shorc, 
without f(*ar of being stranded,—for then our ship will swing round by her 
sheet-anchor into the wind’s eye, and hold at defiance all the blasts of Meaven. 

But to merely clever ladies and gentlemen in general,be this our advice 
Be satisfied with being the ('ocks and Hmis of your own companies—your 
own coteries. Do not write ./hr—because you never can write in —Black¬ 
wood. Claji your wings and cnuv—drop your wings and chuckle—put 
your nebs below your wings and go to roost. But do not tvll lien. Do not 
hint by sideling looks, and dubious words, and “ spare my blushes,”—nor 
yet assert, with braiseii cheeks, and solemn oaths, and “ split my timbers,” 
that you write in Blackwood. You may live for a year or two oil the credit 
of that belief among your townsfolk, and be stared at as a contributor. But 
the day of Hhame ussiinjdly comes to nil impostors. Then you are seen 
hopping about the outskirts of your native village like a naked magpie, who 
had Htripped her or himself of her or his not unpretty plumage, to fit clo¬ 
ser to the skin that of the (hick of the North, and who thenceforth haunts 
obscure places, featherless and forlorn, emitting at intervals a fyeble srrauch, 
and excluded from augury of death or marriage. 

I’lie truth is, that it reipiires ten—aye, twenty times the talent to write a 
first-rate articde for a first-rate, periodical, say Maga—that it requires to 
write a first-rate book. It is the easiest thing in the world to write a second 
or thinl-ratc book—and to ivrite a first-rate one cannot be very ditlicult, 
when one looks into the faces of some siimphs who have performed that 
achievement. You have only to lay hold of some great, big, huge, hulking 
subject—a nation for example—and to write, its history,—or rather to take 
its own history which it has been wniting away at ever since its fingers 
could hold the pen, and to lick the cub into some sort of shape, till he bears 
some sort of resemblance to a C'hristian, or at h'ast a human volume. In 
short, you have only to collect your materials, which any body can do for 
love or money, who knows about libraries; and chapter after chapter—story 
after story—that is, jlat after ftutf arises of its own accord—and lo ! the 
House that Jack built—or Sir Janies Mackintosh’s History of England, in 
two volumes, for Dr Lardiier’s excellent ('yclopa*dia! But a first-rate ar- 
titde for Maga is another affair. To produce, it your genius must be bright 
and balmy, fair and fertile as the blue skies and green fields of the spring 
morn. An article must be an emanation from heaven—or a production 
from earth—a star or a flower—a shower of sunbeams or a shower of 
bloBBomH. 

Many an excellent book has been written by suinphs and siimphesses, but 
never an excellent article. Nay, we. suspect that no separate volume of 
merit was ever yet written—or if that be too sweeping an a8sertion,written in 
our life and times—by either gentleman or lady in wlmse idiosyncrasy there 
was not Bomething decidedly suinpliisli. Some slight sumphiBliuesH seems 
to be implied in the simple conception of a separate book, how' much more 
in the continued execution! Ciilmon himself, Bitting year after year in that 
Biiminer-house at Lausanne, insensible to nil events but those involved in 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, which had declined ana fiaileu 
many centuries before he waH bom, has always seemed to our imagination 
tlie beau-ideal of a sumph, only to be equalled, perhaps, by Adam Smidi in 
aback parlour in the '* lang-toun o’ Kirkaldy,” revelling idl day in the Wealth 
of Nations, and in the evening, (a true anecdote,) in vain scheming to baflle 
or elude ^e. vigilance of his Argus-eyed housekeeper, grimly a-w'atch of the 
sugar-bowl on the pictured tea-tray, on which the economist, as he paced to 
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and fro, cast many a wistful look, and ever and anon strove to pounce hia 

E nw; but nil in vain, so sleepless the shc«dragoii presiding at his board. Gil)-* 
on could not hat e written a leading article for Maga; witness his Disserta* 
tion on Warbnrtnn’s Dissertation on the Sixth Book of the TEneid, where two 
pedants—powerful, indued, but still sumphs—are well met; and as for Smith, 
the only article lie ever did write for the Old Edinburgh Review, would, 
in a later age, have been worthy of the New,—^not the Blue and Yellow 
which we have always admired, and yet admire,—but the Bailie's Guse, as 
the enormous Quack was called, w'hich, after waddling and hissing for 
nionihs, “hot and heavy,” about the pools in the suburbs, finally became 
farcical as the after])iece of Simpson and Co.; and, fat as she appeared out* 
wardly, died at last of consumption, or, more correctly speaking, of starva* 
tion, a bunch of fetid feathers, the fear of the fuilzie-men, and shocking to 
all scavengers. 

This we do know, that, generally s])caking, the most mediocre of our 
contributors have been authors of quartos. That hint, we hope, will not be 
lost. Folios arc now out of fashion—so in that quarter we have nothing to 
fear, ('rown-octavos are more promising—and your duodecimo is our de¬ 
light. ^V'ithi^ its narrow hoards an author must be energetic and concise— 
nnti observe that a thin duodecimo—alwaj's the best—is about the length 
of a good leading article. Heaven and earth ! how many Biu*h are contmn* 
ed ill Maga! Hundreds! which, if published separately, would have esta¬ 
blished a hundred reputations—hut which all emanated, perhaps, from one 
mind, unexhausted as the heavens every night tceiniiig with a succession 
of new' stars, as Mother Earth revolves on her axis, losing and gaining sight 
of the cresceict Moon, or of the nocturnal Queen a perfect circle, where 
Beauty and Peace dwell together for evermore f 
Passimr from these our remarks, on clever people and sumphs, in wdiich 
we have shewn a disposition to spare neither sex nor age, to contributors 
of true, talent or genius,—(both alike rare;—for it is one of the gross blun¬ 
ders of the ('ockneys, that true talent is a common commodity;—whereas, 
there is not an ounce of it in all (^ockneydom,)—may we, W'ith or without 
offence, be permitted to say to some of them, that they must not imitate Ts, 
or rather must not attempt to imitate Us—for the short and the long of it 
i.s, that We are inimitable. We cheerfully admit, that it is natural to strive 
to imitate the excellence we admire. In virtue, it is not only natural but 
right, and indeed to do so, is one of tin? first injunctions of religion. Let 
all mankind, therefore, imitate our virtues; but let all mankind beware, 
ns they hope to become contributors here or hereafter, how they imitate 
our wit and our humour, our fancy and our imagination, our talent and our 

{ renius—original and peculiar all—and by the fiat of plastic nature ex¬ 
sting nowhere hut in that inner shrine—the Sam’tum Sanctorum of tlie 
soul of Christopher North. Yet think not that we are perfect; all we mean 
to say is, that we are glorious in our imperfections, and that no other man 
of woman born shall ever be lord and master of Maga. A truce, therefore, 
to all Editorial airs—ye best and brightest of our Contributors—for ('hristo- 
jilier will bear no brother near the throne on which Maga sits ever-bloonv- 
ing by his side—though on their own seats level with that throne, but some 
small space remote, shall sit in state his Principalities and Powers, and do 
homacre to none on earth but their own gracious Sultaun. 

N\ e are not afraid to communicate to the whole periodit^l world, the se¬ 
cret of our strength. It consists in every Sampon among us wearing his 
own hair—and never a wig. If nature has given him a red sliock—he scorns 
to dye it hlack, or blue, or jmrple; if his poll recall to your memory the tune 
and words of “ the flaxen-headed ploughboy who whistled o’er the lea,” or 
hers, " the lassie wl’ tlie lint-white locks,” no oil Macassar bedims the lustre 
^ their native yellow; proud is tills ApoIJo of his sunny locks, and tliat 
Mars of his sable curls—while t/on contributor exults in a head of hair all 
adrip like that of Neptune when suddeniy thrusting up his head from the 
jdacid sea. Thus eacli (‘ontributor walks in power—^prince of his own pro. 
flnce—(Jhristopher North being Regent—and Maga Queen. 

Above all our other injunctlona—-Contributora after our own heart I Obey 
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this OHO, “ Let ALONK the Noctkh Ambrosian^!” What strange delusion 
is tills still reigning on earth, that they are written by mortal pen 1 True, 
that Mr Nathan (jiirney takes down these “ celestial colloquies divine” in 
short-hand, which he afterwards extends into tlie length and number of the 
anus of Briareiis. But though we afterwards string the pearls, they all 
drop frotu tlie Gulcondn of the Shepherd’s inexhaustible fancy, from the 
Peru ot Tickler’s teeming imagination, from tite “ dark unfathomed caves” 
td the oi'cau ot the Lnglish Opium-Eater’s genius, where many a gem of 
purest ray serAie” shiiu's far down below the storms that blacken, and the 
sorts that whiten the bosom of the billows—from the Mind of North, 
which——but here modesty drops the veil over our fine features, and we 
are mute. 

W e have often confessed that certain defects inherent in humanity cling 
to us, and that not even We have yet shewn the world one Number of a 
uerfect Magazine. Yet, we doubt much if the world would know a Num¬ 
ber ol a perfect Magazine if she saw it. It would require an almost in¬ 
finite series of those phenomena to convince her of the existence of that 
plienomenon. W e defy a Plnenix to make himself an object of popular 
belief. The diilicully—if not the impossibility—of producing a Number of 
a iierlecl .Magazine, jies in the width of the range of human nature and hu¬ 
man art. 1 o be perfect, it must needs contain twenty folio volumes—the 
concentrated essence of twenty thousand. There are, wc believe, in Great 
Britain and Ireland, about a hundred monthly and weekly Periodicals—in 
Prance ami Germany, alioiit a hnndrcd—or two hundred—of which, a per¬ 
fect Nninber—Mill maintaining its own superior iginality, variety, power, 
and s]il(>iidour—would have to skim the cream. Our conti^hutors forget 
onr dimensions, and think us witliout all hounds. A score at least seem to 
sn])])OHi> vv'e an: tlu* Gardener’s Magazine, and forgetting that we are, though 
the first, of men, neith(>r Adam nor Mr T^undon, overwhelm us with treatises 
on tlie culture of fruit-trees—and tlie intiuiueruhle devices contrived hj’ the 
iiigeiiuil}' ot science lor fieatiiig hot-lioiises at tlie smallest expense ol coal 
and glass. As inariy more conjecture us to contain within onr body corporate 
onr ingenious friends Messrs Ainsworth and Clieek, and inundate the 
Saiwtiun with most interesting accounts of gigantic fossil remains, and sin¬ 
gular incrustations of sea sliells on logs of vvood <lng out of the most inland 
mosses, coiitrihutioiis manifestly intended for their excellent Journal of 
Natural History ami Science. 'I'here does not seem, in our eyes at least— 
any thing very chemical about Magn, nor much similitude cither in name or 
nature between Christopher Nortli and Mr Brande. Yet six sketches of 
original criicihles were sent to us yesterday—accompanied by much ma¬ 
nuscript for explanatory letter-press, which it was earnestly requested 
iiiiiflit, by the aid of Li/ars, bo laid before the chemical world in onr next 
Number. The most of inankind take us for the Pamily Magazine, and vv’e 
have now in our possession a gross of articles at the very least, intended 
luiparently for that amiable and ingenious lady, Mrs S. C. Ifall. “ (^iristo- 
pher in his Sporting Jacket” has brought us into a fine scraiie—especially 
now that the Annals of Sporting and Fancy Gazette is no more. Maga is 
ludieved to bt? tlie Sporting Magazine, and our name Nimrod. Now, is not 
tills all very bard and very perplexing ? \Ve wish to poacli on no Editor’s 
manor; for the game on our own is inexhaustible. W liat then must be 
done with all those articles ? >Ve are afraid to bum them, lest we set the 
city on fire—to fling them into the sea would, if tli(*y sank, cause the waters 
to overflow the land—and if tliey floated—the navigation between Edin- 
biirgli and London would be impeded, and rendered dangerous in the ex¬ 
treme for small craft. We trust that the good sense of mankind will render 
any farther deprecations unnecessary. 

To conclude, ami before saying Farewell—let us return our thanks to all 
who, publicly or privately, give us their advice. No character in this wick¬ 
ed w'orld like your advice-monger. Despised and hated wlnerever he is 
known—wli(>ndet(‘cted in one quarter,and iiiigratefuUy driven off tlie ground 
he begins scattering ins peiuls before swine in anotlier, who beat them (ui 
down into tlie mire with their cloven feet But we are not swiue—like 
most other Editori}—but ulieep; and on the pastoral braea nibble up the 
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** orient pearl” ivltli wliieli these kind phyHiciaiis of our souls have for our 
behoof strewn the ground. Some senseless siimers have been trying lately 
to sow poisou'gubs among the genial dews that freshen our repasts on tlic 
mountain brow. But genius has a saving instinct—a sacred sense, that shews 
^r the taint upon the herbage—distinguishes the w'eed in wliich death or 
ait^iiess lies troin the flower of health and life—and obeying it, she 
walks by day and lies down by night safe, beneath tlie all-seeing eye, in the 
holy pastures. 

It has ever been our pure delight to see all PeriodioaltTprosper. The 
poiverful we have often bearded in their pride; the feeble we have often 
aided in their humility, like that gentle knight who is seen pricking o'er tlie 
plain in the first line of the Fairy Queen. In homelier phrase, we have 
sometimes dirtied our shoes by hauling poor wretidies out of the mire ami 
mud, when in imminent danger of suflb(*ation. Thankless we knew they 
would be, but of the vile, humanity is glad to escape the gratitude. In very 
rare instances, indeed, have we knocked on the head the ivorthless with our 
crutch, even when seen striving to struggh* out of tlie slough of Despond, 
farther on into the filth of Sin. We iiave generally sufi'ered them to die th(‘ 
natural dealli of worms. .Some crawling and creeping things Imve been of 
late periodically hliming our path—and curling up tbeir knotted rvorminess 
as If they would bite. We must, by and by, use the besom. 

The silly are often insolent; and asses instinctively hray against Cliris. 
topber North. The sight of his crutch sets tlu'ir ears on end—hut what 'would 
their posteriors say to the knout ? But “ the lion preys not upon carcasses.” 
(VBronte, true son of his sire, disdains to crunch a cur. I'he eagle het-ils 
not the peckipg of the ungrateful atul angry little wren, that he soars with 
oil his back up to heaven, blinking at the sun. The elephant, who was 
tea;!ed by a tailor, merely sent tbrougb bis trunk a water-spout on the vul¬ 
gar fraction. The Scotch thistle stings not the dirty paws of the iilh* ur¬ 
chin, that on tip-toe strives, with feeble fingers, to strip the national flower 
of its spiky coronal. It leaves the imp’s punisluiient to the nettles.—You 
CAunot like the Noctes Anibrosiana* 'i How should ye ? The clown jirclert. 
beer to Burgundy—^and a born of muddy ale to a* luiig-sliatiked riuniiK'r 
of the still or sparkling champaign. 

. Though Sir James .Scarlett never reads a newspaper, cxcejit when he i*. 
going to prosecute the Editor, w’e read many ; and we wish all their I'klitoi-s 
long life in Heaven’s unobstructed air and .suiisbiiie. TIic Press of ICiig- 
land (we say nothing now of that of Scotland, for it may be suspected of 
national partialities and prejudices in our favour, nor of our w'ariii-honrted 
Irish brethren, generous alike in peace and war) has, on the whole, from 
the commencement of her career, dune justice to Maga. ^^■e are naturally 
independent of each other; but Fair-Play is a jewel, andTnttli a diamond. 
Party-«pirit is not ]>eriiaps a pure spirit, but it is strong; and, as this wick¬ 
ed world wags, it works to the general good of the state. .Some neu spn- 
per Editors conscientiously cut us up—^and as we cross blades, we resjiect 
the skill and valour of such antagonists. Others stand towards us in 
the attitude of an armed neutrality, at some crises the best preservative of 
pence. A few paltry pcdtrooiis we should scorn to drain with our scabbard. 
Others again—too numerous to enumerate—numbers without luunbcr 
numberless—fight in the same cause with Maga, and uplift tlieir banni'is 
“ ivitli all their dread emblazonry,” at the sound of the same trumpet. 
Those metropolitan powers, Stanaard,'Sun, Post, and Herald, all admit liei- 
might;—'and her old allies, the Brighton Gazette, the Leeds Intelligencer, 
the Manchester Courier, the Sheifieid Courant, the f'ambridge (Chronicle, 
and the York Herald, leml the bold provincial forces, that guard the main 
body with their formidable wings. If one trembling coward tliere be uiio 
forsook his master—Christopher leaning pensively, and more in sorrow 
t^ in anger, on his crutch, mentally exclaims—tliat neiUier talent nor ge¬ 
nius (honour he must not say, for honour in its essence is incorruptible, and 
in natural antipathy scorns all idliance with what is base) can protect their 
possessor from self-degradation, when his necessities, rather than Ills will 
perhaps, have consented that they shall leimie themselves witli the relics 
and dregs of tei giversatioii and apostasy.—Farewell. 
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THE GBEAT ftlOR.W FLOODS,* 


The World, (luring the Age iinu^ 
diately preceding tne Flood, must 
have been extremely de.lightful— 
and we never think of it, without 
sighing to have been aii antedilu- 
V inn. True, that niaukiiid had tvaxed 
very wicked; but just so much more 
need was there for Christopher 
‘North. We verily believe, that had 
w<‘ flourished at tliat era, somewhere 
about the root of Mount Ararat, that 
catastrophe might have been averted 
by this magazine. It is scarcely sup- 
posable that people could ha\ e got 
so sinfiil^meii, women, and children 
alike-had we been alive to admiiiis- 
t<*r th(‘ knout. The most audacious 
Whigs, whose crimes, it is well 
known, were the causes of that cala- 
Huty, ns they have been of every 
otlier »inder which the kingdoms of 
the earth have since groaned, would 
have (|uaiied beneatli our Crutch; 
and the Tories, true to the principles 
of their First Founder, Adam, <‘onti- 
iiiied in the ascendant. Had Maga 
tJicn been, there would have been 
no occasion for the Ark. The great 
geological general question had ne¬ 
ver agitated the world—Neptunians 
and Vulcanists had been unsown— 
Werner might have been a cheese¬ 
monger, and Hutton a tiulor, and the 
Royail Society of Edinburg, to a 
man mul a monkey, Phrenorogists. 

TVue it is, and of veritjt, tliat we 
were too late in coming into the 


world by some Uiousand years. But 
better late than never; and to minds 
like ours, the delay now acts ns au 
additional inducement to more gi¬ 
gantic exertions fur the benefit of 
our species. Nay, in our bumbler 
moods, we are disposed to believe, 
that, on the whole, it may be better 
for mankind tiiat we flourish, as we 
now do, after the Flood. For, after 
all, the most eagle-eyed are but 
short-sighted creatures; and who 
can tel], that, bad we been cuuteni- 

( lorary with Noah, we might not 
lave carried the Noetes Ambrosia- 
nrn too far.and jierislied witJi Tappie- 
tuurie in the Deluge ? 

However, be that as it may, it is 
needless now to speculate on the 
subject. The world is again wicked 
enough fur our purpose; our sale, 
like tlie Power of the Tlirone in tlie 
time of Dunning, lias increased, i.s 
increasing, and, as the Wings doubt¬ 
less think, ouglit to be diminished. 
It more than keeps ]iace with the 
wickedness of the age—that wicked¬ 
ness, indeed, increasing in an arith¬ 
metical, and Mngn in a geometrical 
ratio—so that there are ho^a of 
the world still, in spite of n'encU 
silks and Catholic Emancipation, 
the apostacy of Peel and the despot¬ 
ism of W'ellington, tlie stoppage of 
the University of London, and die 
temporary obstructioa thrown at 
Canton in the face of the Tea-trade. 


* An Accoimt of the Great Flood* of Aagimt, 1829, in the Province of Moray, 
and adjoining Dktrirts. By Sir Thomnn Lainler Dick. Adam Black, Ediiiburgli. 
Longman, London. Forsytk and Oreig, Elgin. 
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Yet, speaking of the Flood, we may 
be pennitted to say, that all the de¬ 
scriptions of it in Poetry, in Prose, 
and in Painting, whicli we liave per¬ 
used, have always seemed to us cal¬ 
culated to tiirow an air of ridicule 
over an otherwise impressive catas¬ 
trophe. All the stulF, in Greek and 
-Latin, about Deucalion, is miserably 
poor. IVhat can be more absurd than 
tlie image of an elderly gentleman 
peopling the world by dining stones 
over his shoulder ? Senseless as such 
conduct was, that of Barry Cornw'all, 
in as far as the Flood of Thessaly 
was concerned, was infinitely more 
so, tliat ingenious geutleman having 
appeared in his Poem, like a gentle¬ 
woman stirring her tea-cup with a sil¬ 
ver spoon to ascertain if it held the 
due number of lumps of sugar. Pous¬ 
sin’s Picture of the Deluge shows us, 
ifweTememherrightly,apondsuchas 
might have been rented at thirty shill¬ 
ings per annum by Mr Wordsworth’s 
old lecch-gathergr, with a few figures 
undergoing the process preparatory to 
resuscitation by the Humane Society, 
a branch of which, it is made obvious, 
is established in ^e neighbourhood, 
by the judicious introduction of an 
able-bodied and intnepid young fel¬ 
low, who, stimulated by the Jiojie of 
the money and the medal awarded by 
the Committee to him who has been 
mainly instrumental in saving a fel¬ 
low Christian from Sn early grave, is 
lugging to the hank a couple as like 
haiMrowned rats as any couple you 
could mention of the Members of the 
present Cabinet. Martin again has 
done the Deluge on a larger,if not on 
a grander scale. His genius none 
ilisputes—^notwithstanding his inti¬ 
macy with Atherstone; but he has 
spoiled the whole, by perching on a 
cliff, all 1^ himself, the author of the 
Fall of Nineveh, who is staring like 
an owl on the world of waters, witk 
a face sufficiently absurd to raise a 
titter even on the Last Day. This 
practice, so rife among Pamters, of 
introducing portraits oftbeir eminent 
iricnds into scenes of the deepest 
tragedy, cannot be too severely re- 
OTehended; and we earnestly beseech 
Mr Martin p) brush Mr Atherstone 
off his seat m the Deluge, and clan 
him, with his chrinonieter, into the 

t Dpluge—that 

Is, the Universal l>ebige—1« not a fit 
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subject for either Poetry, or Paint¬ 
ing—and,a/orfion—still less for Sta¬ 
tuary, Dancing, or Music. Nothing 
can be better tiian the statement of 
the event—short—simple and strong 
—in that good old book—the Bible. 
Let it satisfy us—undiluted. There 
it stuus the soul that welters wild aa 
the Flood tliat drowned a sinful 
W'orld. There it is felt by tlie lieart, 
in the imagination conscience-strick¬ 
en, to have poured down death on 
crime from the windows of wratliFul 
heaven. But when Painters prepare 
their jmllets, and Poets tlieir pens, to 
get up the Deluge for exhibition or 
publication, how paltry and pitiful 
appear a few mountain tops peer¬ 
ing, a-crawl with insects, above a few 
acres of wet, while tlie great globe 
is submerged with all its inhabitants, 
and goes spinning round the sun, all 
a-gurgle with one deatti-groan that 
makes the angels weep ! 

Henceforth, then, let Painters, and 
Poets, and Pi-osers, abjure the Uni¬ 
versal Deluge, and he contented to 
deal with seas, and lakes, and rivers. 
Let them give us shipwrecks 

“ Far atnid tlip inclanrlioly main,'* 
or dashed to pieces, like the 8j»ray,on 
iron-rihhed coasts. Let them sliew us 
au arm even of the sea, stretched out 
angrily beneath the thunder and light¬ 
ning, till navies are tossed into the sky. 
Does not the earth roar far and wide 
with rivers cataracted among the 
mountains, and solemn and stately in 
their majestic flows as sea-like they 
exult, after a tlioiisand-leaguc course, 
in approaching and mingling with the 
sea V Glens, plains, forests, cities, all 
belong to these rivers, now spanned 
with nridges, magnificent as rain¬ 
bows, once rills scarce seen by tlie 
vulture’s or eagle’s eye, and with a 
still small voice audible in the wil¬ 
derness but to the dwellers in the 
ant-hills t 

To our imagination, and, gentle 
reader. If vou.put one finger on your 
organ of idealHy,Bnd another on your 
organ ^wonder, also to youns Rivera 
have gviatly the advantage over Seas. 
True, Tides are noble move¬ 
ments. Tnen, we feel witli awe that 
the mysterious Neptune is expiring 
and inspiring, with breath as regular 
as our own; that his lungs work as 
well In water as ours in air; and that 
through all his frame,the ebb and the 
flow tell how the purple circulates 
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from Ills heart. But without Rivers, 
nray what would become of the Sea ? 
He would die of thirgt in his own 
salt. Those gracious feeders, having 
by nature 

“ Of the old aea some reverential fear,” 
and also a sort of instinctive—almost 
filial love,—for though theyappear to 
be born of the mountains, yet may 
the loftiest lineage of them all be tra¬ 
ced, through many a strange event¬ 
ful history, to the bosom of the great 
Deep,—those gracious feeders, we 
say, hurry each like an Euphrasia, 
or Grecian daughter, to present, in the 
hour of need, to. tlieir hoary sire 
their milky breasts. How quakes the 
Ancient’s bosom, as, with all his huge, 
thick-lipped mouths, greedily he im¬ 
bibes the restorative delight of Dew 
purified through ten thousand filter¬ 
ing machines, and haply nil aloiig its 
Journey from the mountains ot the 
moon,—save when it glided subter¬ 
ranean or through a night of woods 
—smitten into radiance 
“ By touch ethereal of heaven’s Aery rod!” 

The s<*a is but one. A glorious unit 
indeed is ho—and therefore Shak- 
speare called him “ multitudinous.” 
Hut in spite of all his niultitudiuous- 
iiess, his groaU^st admirers must con¬ 
fess that he is not uufrequcutly so 
monotonouH, that ’tis not easy even to 
look at him without falling a-sioep. 
Live for a month on the sea-shore, 
and you will be stupid for life. Shells 
fU'e beautiful, but, with your leave, 
not so beautiful as flowers. .Shells 
are but the cottages of fislies—or, if 
you prefer it, their cradles. Nature 
often tingt^B them Avith the Tyrian 
die; but they are all dead, although 
when you put some of them to your 
ear, you hear, as if far, far away witli- 
iii the wreathed cavern, the singing 
of some sea-sprite beloMing to an 
incommunicable world. But flowers 
—^why flowers are alive!—as alive as 
yourself upon your marriage-morn! 
They are all in love with each other, 
and witb^e earth and the batmens, 
and with men and angels, and where 
grow they so innumerously bright as 
by the fresh floAvinfra of rills, and 
rivulets, and rivers, whose banks, like 
the milky way, are all inlaid witli 
vegetable stars ? Then, Ave defy a ri¬ 
ver to be monotonous, if he have but 
fall enough to turn the tiniest mill* 
wheel—«nd ire say so ivith an indk-* 


tinct remembrance of the Cam Idm* 
self, who is about as dull as a Senior 
Wrangler. But the charms of the 
Cam cannot be properly mpreciated 
without comparing him with a canalj 
Then he seems 

To murmur in the living brooks 

A music sweeter than his oivn,” 

and we feel the ivide difference be*' 
tAveen him— monotonous no more—• 
and the Now Cut. 

But let us not pursue the parallel, 
lest Avc get personal; but be con¬ 
tented Avith a few ivords more in 
praise of running streams, and let us 
panygerize them in Spates. Then 
the rill—^pretty pigmy no longer— 
springs up in an hour to stream’s 
estate. Like a stripling who has been 
unexpectedly left a fortune by an old 
uncle, he gives his home, in a hollow 
of the broomy braes, the slip, and 
away off, in full cry and gallop, to* 
"poos his fortune” in the world, aown 
in the " laigh kintra.’* Many a tum¬ 
ble lie gets over waterfalls, and often 
do you hear him shouting before he 
gets out of the Avood. He sings al¬ 
though it he Sunday, and hurries past 
the kirk during ^le time of divine 
service, yet not without joining for 
a moment in the psalm. As the young 
lassies arc returning from kirk to cot¬ 
tage, he behaves rudely to them, 
Aviiile, liigii-kilted, they are crossing 
the fords; and ere then' giggle-hlond- 
ed shrieks subside, continues his ca¬ 
reer, as Dr Jamieson says, in his 
spirited ballad on the Water-kelpie, 
" loud neclieriug in a lauch.” And 
now he is all a-toam in his fury, like 
a chestnut horse. Tlie sheep and 
lambs stare at him in astonishment; 
and Mr Wordsworth’s Old Ram, 
who Is so poetically described in the 
Excursion as admiring his horns and 
beard, face and figure, iii one of the 
clear pools of the Brathay, the Pride 
of Windermere, were he now on’ ii 
visit to Scotland, would die of dimp* 
pointed self-love, a heart-broken Nar* 
cissus. On he wes—the iRl>rlvule1; 
—" neither to baud nor to bin**—• 
most uproarious Hobbletidioy. Re !■ 
just at that time of life—say about 
sei'enteen—^when the jpesflionB are at 
tiieir Avori^ or ihskf best—’lis hard 
to say which—at their newest, cer¬ 
tainly, and perhaps at their strongest 
and when they listen to no voice but 
their own, which then seems to fill 
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heaven and earth with music. But 
what noise is tiliHil’ Thunder? No— 
a CorrapLiun, or a Stouehyres of a 
waterfall. Lo! yonder a great river 
sweeping along the stradi. The riil> 
fivulet, with one shiver and shudder 
—for now ’tis too late to turn ba<'1c, 
and onwards he is driven by his 
own weight, which is only another 
name for his own destiny—ieaps 
with a sudden plunge into tlic red- 
r^ing Spate, and in an instant loses 
ids name and nature, and disappears 
for ever. Just so is it with tlie 
young human prodigal, lost in the 
Swollen River of Life thundering 
over tlie world’s preripiccs. 

We must not anticipate any of the 
mimy admirable things about Rivers 
in Spate, W'itli which it will be at once 
our duty and our delight to adorn 
the body of this article, but content 
ourselves for the present, with re¬ 
marking, in an enlightened spirit of 
uadonajity,how immeasurably supe¬ 
rior are our livers in Scotlaud to 
those in England. The truth is, that 
tlie scenery of this the northern ^mrt 
of the Island, is almost as much liner 
than that of tlie southern, as the cha¬ 
racter of its inhabitants is finer than 
that of those people unfortunately 
born on the other side of the Tweed. 
England, with the exception of Sir 
Isaac Newton, and some score or so of 
first-rate mathematicians and astro¬ 
nomers, has produced few' men of 
eminence inphysical science, M'here- 
aa .Scotland has produced such num¬ 
ber^ that were we to write donm all 
^ their names,the illustrious list would 
be as long as a Petition to Parliap 
ment. In Mental philosophy again, 
if you except Bacon, Locke, and 
about a dozen others, England would 
have some difficulty, we suspect, in 
pointi^ to a single great name; 
while .‘^tland eoiud easily put her 
linger on a shoal of writers vidio 
iiave all swam in the depths of meta¬ 
physics. In Poetry, sotting aside 
Shakspeare, Spenser, MQton, Words- 
Worth and otners, l^gland is poor 
indeed; while Scotlanckit is acknow¬ 
ledged by her bitterest enemies, can 
shew a Poet iu every year of her 
mstory, each month indeed down to 
the present continuing to add a star to 
tlie constellation. All the great om- 
\xm, statesmen, and warriors of Bri¬ 
tain, with a few eveeptions, have, in' 
like manner, been Scotchmen. Tlicse 


facts would of themselves, be quite 
Bufficient to establish our immense 
superiority over our brethren in the 
Soutli, ev eu were we not entitled to 
point, as we now iiumhiy do, to the 
bumrior delicaey, grace, elegance, 
and refinement of our manners, to 
say nothing of the unapproachable, 
and indeed perfect jJurity of onr 
morals. All this being the case, it 
would be absurd, nay impious, lo 
suppose for a single instant, tliat the 
soil, and consequently die sceiiei y, 
where this superior race fiuurisli, 
could be otherwise than superior to 
the soil, and consequently the sce¬ 
nery, where the inferior race, as it 
ivere, comparatively speaking, mere¬ 
ly vegetate. Accordingly, the supe¬ 
riority is manifest to the dimmest 
eye and die meanest capacity. Eng¬ 
land, on the whole, is a flat country 
—and Scodaud, on the whole, quiti> 
the reverse; and as we mean at pri*- 
beiit to confine ourselves to rivers, 
we have already said more than 
enough to prove the impossibility, 
ill die very nature of things, of Eng¬ 
land competing with .Scotland, in 
rivers, with the smallest ciiance ul 
success. There, fur instance, is the 
Thames, as it is called, a very re¬ 
spectable river iu its way, and at 
London more than respectable, iiii- 
nosiiig; but it is a river of very liuni 
ole origin. We forget the number 
of locks between Oxford and Wind¬ 
sor ; iiiit the fall from source to sea 
is iiotiiing to that of die .Spey or the 
Dee, aiia a hundred other rivers iu 
Scotland of high birth. The uortli 
of England, to be sure, is tolerably 
roountaitioiiH, which it owes entirely 
to its V icinity to Scotland; but then, 
the streams—rivers there are none 
—have very short courses, and be¬ 
fore they can gather great bulk, are 
drowned in lakes. On issuing froui 
them, which some do in good condi¬ 
tion for a race. In about some half- 
dozen or dozen miles, they are worse 
off than ever, and are lost in the sea. 
Ploods, therefore, in the flat districts 
of England; are too diffusive to be 
forcible, and seldom carry off any 
objects capable of offering m stouter 
resistance than haycocks; while. In 
the hilly or mountainous districts, 
their style is too concise, nnd after 
ffiiicli rumbling among stones, 

** Full of sound and fan', signifyiujr 
' nothing,” 
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you hear no more of tbeni, and are 
mortified to find that they have not 
bwe]it away so much as an old waah- 
erwoman. 

True, that in newspapers one oc¬ 
casionally reads of wiiat, in England, 
are called Floods. A whole county 
is inundated~-heaven knows how— 
during the night—six inches deep. 
The waters continue to rise in a most 
fearful manner, till the inhabitants, in 
home places, are absolutely up to tlie 
knees; and drains bursting, Liucoln- 
shiro gets dangerous to stHge-cuaches. 
Punts are seen paddling about ; and 
])igs, according to a pojiular supersti¬ 
tion, are cutting their own throats in 
all directions. Providentially, the 
waters subside so many inches, in a 
day or two, that the moles are seen 
letuniing from the heights—ami the 
Hoston Heavy again looms in the 
distance, licensed to carry twenty 
outsiders, .shreds and paudies more 
numerously than the week before, 
tuft the bottoms of hedgerows; and 
in the ditches there isa livelier croak¬ 
ing of frogs. But, with these e\ce]>- 
tions, and that of wayside children 
raking mud into small heaps witli 
their toes, nothing tells of the De¬ 
luge that, were you to believe the 
newbpapers, not only interrupted the 
Post, drowned the Herald, and low¬ 
ered the Standard, but darkened the 
Sun, and disturbed the Globe. 

\^e fervently hope—nay, devout¬ 
ly trust, that we hav e not been giving 
any oflence, by these rambling re¬ 
marks on rivers and what not, to our 
southern subscribv'rs. Though Eng¬ 
land be thus inferior to .Scotland, she 
is superior to all the rest of the world. 
The rest of die world is to her as she 
is to Ds. 'While, tiierefore, it is her 
duty, and her interest—and, there¬ 
fore, ought to be her pleasure^ and 
her pride—'to look up to us, it is no 
loss incumbent on her to look down 
on die rest of die world. Nay, we 
cheerfully acknowledge that we 
have seen some Scottish as deapi~ 
cable, every whit, as any English 
floods. Nothing can be nuwe con¬ 
temptible than an Edinburgh flood* 
We have three bridges, and «re 
building a fourth, without one river. 
A flo^, in the New Town, consists 
of eaves-dropping and gutter-run¬ 
ning, which merely carries a few 
flead cats down to the Water of 
Leith. In the Auld Town, again, a 
flood floats upon its raging surface 


merely a few bauchles. We perceive 
in die newspapers, there is one 
r^ing this moment in the Cowgate. 
“ The Cowgate,” we quote the words 
of an able contemporary, " from 
Dickson’s close to St Mary’s Wynd, 
presents the appearance of a rapid 
river. The street is completely co¬ 
vered to the top of the curb-stones, 
and some low houses are flooded. 
At the Trinity Hospital, and In 
Paul’s Work, the water is so deep 
that a boat might float; and in the 
north back of the Canongate, die 
street is in many places impassable. 
Where die great drain passes along 
die side of the street, which leads to 
the Abbey-Hill, die water is very deep 
from the narrowuess of the drain 
damming up the water, and proving, 
if proof had been wanting, diat an 
enlargement of the drain in its whole 
course, is absolutely necessary.” 

From diis inagnificent picture, of 
Auld Reekie in a flood, turn for a mo¬ 
ment to the Grampians. Ygu are all 
alone—(juite by yourSelf—^no object 
seems alive in existence—for die 
et^;le is mute—the anders of the red- 
deer, though near, inv isible—not one 
small moorland birdisastir among the 
brackens—^no ground bee is at work 
on the sullen headier—and die aspect 
of the cardi is grim as that of heaven. 
Hark! From what airt moans die 
thunder .''—’Us like an earthquake. 
Now', it growls. Yonder cloud, a mi¬ 
nute ago, deep-blue, is now black as 
pitch. All the mountains seem to 
have gathered themselves togeUier 
under it—and see—see how it flakes 
with fire! Ay, that tg diunder—one 
peal split into a hundred—^a cannon¬ 
ade w'ortby the batde of die gods and 
giants, when the Sons of Terra strov e 
to storm the gates of Uranus. Would 
that Dan VirgU were here—or Lord 
Byron! O Dr Blair! Dr Blair! why 
didst thou object to the close of dial 
glorious description—" densissimus 
iHBEK ?” Jupiter Piuvius has smitfen 
the Grmnpiaus with a rod of l^ht- 
ning, and in a moment tbny are nU 
tui^ling with cataracts. Now every 
great ^en has its own ^orious river 
»- 4 ome red as blood, som e white as 
snow, and some yetldue in tbeir por¬ 
tentous beauty as that one t^ slip 
of sky, that, as we are looking, b 
sucked into the douds. Each riU, 
each torrent* each river, has its own 
pecuUar voi^, andmethiqks we dis- 
tiingiUsh one musie from another, aa 
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wfl dreftm oursuh es inray into the 
iimrt of that clioral anthem. Woe to 
tlM ^ wee bourracks o’ houses,” big- 

C don the holm-lands! Bridges! that 
ve felt the ice-flaws of a thousand 
^ters rebounding from your abut¬ 
ments, as from clift to cliff you span- 
aed tlie racing thunder, this night 
urill be your Iwt! Your key-stones 
i ftiftll be loosened, and your arches, as 
at the springing of a mine, heaved up 
into the air by the resistless waters. 
There is no slmekiug of kelpies. That 
was but a passionless superstition. 
But there is shrieking—of widows 
and of orpltans—and of love strong 
as death, stifled and strangled in die 
flood that all night long is sweeping 
empses and carcasses to the sea. 

^ out it is high time to shut our ears 
and our eyes to tliis description. It is 
getting painfidly pathetic; and we liad 
mtended, and do still intmid, that tliis 
shall be an amusing article. To secure 
its being so, we turn to Sir Thomas 
Lauder pick without further pre¬ 
face. Sir Thefmas is a man of taste 
and feeling—nay, of genius and sci¬ 
ence—and is well known, or at least 
deserves to be so, both in the scien¬ 
tific and literary world, by various 
Wivks of very great merit His pa¬ 
per, in tibe Transactions of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, on ihe Parallel 
Roads in Glenroy, is most ingenious 
and satisfactory; and his two ro¬ 
mances, Lochandu,” and tlie “ Wolf 
of Badenoch,” are full of excellent 
character, incident and description. 
Bu( neither the one nor the other 
is to us nearly so interesting as the 
volume which we now introduce to 
the public. It is worth a gross of fa¬ 
shionable novels, and twenty Tours, 
^r Thomas tells a pathetic, or a hu¬ 
morous story admirably, and many 
such are scattered over these 400 
pages. He looks M nature with a 
painter’s and a poet’s e^e, and de¬ 
scribes her well both with pen and 
pencil. His hear^ too, is as warm 
as his imagination; andasBie scenes 
of suffering he brings before us were 
real, lie awakens alT our most tender 
and generous sympathies, by the ear- 
nestnws and sincerity of bis own; so 
that his book, we doubt not, will ii^ 
^ire many of his readers to cxmtri- 
hiilie by tlieir charity to the relief df 
Ihedlstress broughton many hundred, 
poor people by the floods that sweW 
♦way their «little alland left them 


nothing but endurance and resigna- 
Uun. But we aie in danger of fall¬ 
ing again into the pathetic—the sin, 
indeed, ivhicb most easily besets us, 
but which, in this case, may, we 
trust, be forgiven for s^e of our 
subscription. Reader ! gentle and 
generous! perhaps, after reading our 
article, you will unclbsp with your 
slight fair fingers that pretty silk 
purse (not made out of a sow’s ear,) 
and set a^art a coin—mayhap a so- 
vereign-or be it but a crown—siveet 
sister of charity—for behoof of some 
aged crone now sitting blind in her 
shieling, or some bright-eyed lassie 
singing in the sunshine at the door, 
buut now on some knoll safe from 
the river that, last autumn, made Uic 
one a widow, and the other an or¬ 
phan. 

Many of our readers, we dai e say, 
read accounts in the newspapers of 
Great Floods during August last year 
in the Province of Moray. But news¬ 
paper accounts of calamities are ge¬ 
nerally considered apm-ryphal, ex¬ 
cept they record the bite of a mad 
dog—each strange tale of hydropho¬ 
bia being lield devoutly true by the 
Reading Public. Sir Thomas Lauder 
Dick has spared no pains in collect¬ 
ing all the most interesting circum¬ 
stances of that unexampled Flood, 
many of them bordering so closely 
upon the marvellous,that he acknow¬ 
ledges he might have fcU some diffi¬ 
culty in reporting them, had they 
not, in every instance, been well 
vouched. The extent of ground car¬ 
ried off’ or destroyed in, particular 

E laces, the vai'ious items of misccl- 
ineous damage, aud the sums of 
money at which the various losses 
are estimated, are stated from re¬ 
turns made id'ter the survey by able 
and responsible men, whose valua¬ 
tions were exclusive of all such in¬ 
juries as might affect mere taste, or 
any thing not usually measured by 
money. The sums specified, Sir 
Thomas says, are rather under tiian 
above ffie truth. Pot no surveyor 
could expect to gain favour in the 
ores of his employer by exaggerating 
his misfortunes; and no proprietor 
would consider it bis interest to pro¬ 
mulgate an extravagant account of 
the ^terioratifm of ins estate; while, 
on the oUier hand, vary potent rea¬ 
sons may exist for country gentle- 
men putting the l>e»t possible face 
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on tbe state of their affairs. As the 


limited nature of his work necessari¬ 
ly compelled him to pass over all the 
lesser, though more numerous items 
of destruction, nothing approaching 
to any just estimate of the grand 
total can possibly be formed. But 
when we consider tliat the injuries 
done to the cStates of Lord Seaforth 
are estimated at thirty thousand 
pounds,—to those of Mr Maepherson 
Grant at ei^ht thousand,—to those of 
Mr Cumming Gordon at five thou¬ 
sand,—to those of Sir Thomas Dick 
at twelve hundred, (we think,) and 
to tiie estates of many other gentle¬ 
men ill like proportion; to which is 
to be added all tbe loss of crops and 
steadings-—along so many sti'aths— 
the sum-total of the loss must in¬ 
deed have been enormous. 

The deluge of rain that produced 
the Hood of the 3d and 4tli of August, 
1829, fell chiefly on tiie Monadh- 
leadh mountains, rising between the 
south-eastern parts of Lochness, and 
Kingussie in Badenoch, and on that 
part of the Grampian range forming 
the soinevvliat iudependeut group of 
the Cairugorums. The heat in tlu‘ pro¬ 
vince of Moray, during the montlis of 
May, June, and July, had been un¬ 
usually great ; and in the earlier part 
of that period, the drought so exces¬ 
sive, as to kill many of the recently 
planted shrubs and trees. As the sea¬ 
son advanced, the fluctuations of the 
barometer became very remarkable; 
but they were not followed by the 
usual alternations of weather. It often 
followed that the results were pre¬ 
cisely the reverse of its prognostica- 
tions,aiid observers of the instrument 
began to lose all conlidence in it. 
These apparent derangements arose, 
Sir Thomas Dick remarks, from elec¬ 
trical changes in the atmosphere. The 
Aurora Borealis appeared with un¬ 
common brilliancy about tlie ban¬ 
ning of July, and was frequently seen 
afterwards, being generally accom¬ 
panied by windy and unsteady wea¬ 
ther, the continued drought having 
been sometimes interrupted during 
the previous months by suddenfalls of 
rain partaking of the character of wa¬ 
terspouts. (mb of these occurred on 
Sunday the 12th of July, at KeOntoch- 
hiicliart, a little Highland hamlet at 
die head of the lake of that name, in 
the parish of Contin, in Ross-shire. A 
Buui; had taken shelter under n 
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bridge, suddenlv beheld a moving 
mountain of soil, stones, and trees 
coming down the deep course of the 
stream. He had just dme to leave 
his stance before it reached the 
bridge, overthrew it in a moment, 
and devastated the plain bordering 
the lake. All the grown-up people 
of the hamlet were at church, but the 
children, who w'ere playing at hornet 
were miraculously preserved by es¬ 
caping to a hillock before the river 
reached the spot. The people coming 
from church were, by the fall of the 
bridges, caught between two impass¬ 
able torrents, and had barely time to 
save their lives by crowding to an 
elevated spot^ where they remained 
till the waters subsided. Tlie whole 
fury of the flood rushed directly 
against tlicir devoted houses; and 
these, and every thing they contained, 
were at once annihilated, as well as 
their crops, together with the very 
soil they grew on; and after the de¬ 
bacle hw passed awaj', the .course of 
the river ran through the ruined 
liearths of this so recently happy a 
community. This waterspout did 
not extend beyond two miles on each 
side of tlie village, which led, con¬ 
tinues Sir Thomas, tliese simple peo¬ 
ple to consider tiielr calamity as a 
visitation of Providence for tlieir 
landlord’s vote in Parliament in fa¬ 
vour of Catholic Emancipation. 

Sir Thomas has a very plausible the¬ 
ory to account for the great floods of 
the 3d and 4th of August. Tlie previ¬ 
ous prevalence of westerly winds had 
produced a gradual accumulatio|n of 
vapour somewhere to the north of our 
island, and the column beiagsuddenJy 
impelled by a strong north-easterly 
blast, it was driven towards the soutli- 
west, its right flank almost sweeping 
the Caithness and Sunderland coasts, 
until, rushing up and aiTOss die Mo¬ 
ray Frith, it was attracted by the 
lofty mountains of tlie-Mouadh-leadh 
range, and discharged its torrents hrto 
the Nairn, the Findhom, the Spey, 
the Lossie, the Dever<m,1ibeDoi^ um 
the Dee, and their varioiis tribu¬ 
taries. Certain it is, that 4beM and 
other rivers were all more mrleseaf* 
fected by the flood exaefly in propor¬ 
tion as they were more mr less con¬ 
nected with those mounteins. Titat 
infft of the Spey which ie idwve the 
nwrked by wThottws w» fasrdiy 
vwfMen at idl j while below Kingussie, 
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it and its tributaries were elevated 
to an unexampled height. Some per¬ 
sons could not believe, looking at the 
floods,that they could have been pro¬ 
duced by merely twenty-four hours* 
rain. But sure, such rains were never 
seen; for Mr Murdocfa,gardener tothe 
Duke of Gordon, at HuntW Lodge, 
ascertained that 3| inches of rain tell 
between five o'clock of the morning 
of the 3d, and five o'clock of the 
morning of the 4th of August; that 
is to say, tiiat, taking the avert^e of 
die years from 1821 to 1828 inclu¬ 
sive, ahonit one-sixth part of our an¬ 
nual allowance of rain fell within 
those twenty-four hours! Tills, too, 
was at a great distance from the 
mountains—so that among them the 
rain must have been like one of the 
floods, which was described by one 
of the sufferers, from its fury, as 
“just perfeckly ridinilous.” 

On the 27th of July, there was what 
Sir Thomas calls “ an appendix 
flood.” Each-of the four principal 
rivers, the Tfairn, the Findhorn, tlie 
Spey, and the Dee, bad an appendix 
flood. But these a]mendice8 did not, 
like those of Dr rarr to his Spital 
sermon—^to his sermon on education 
—and to the character of Fox by Phi- 
lopatris Varviccncis, transcend in 
magnitude the very original per¬ 
formances to w'hich they severally 
were appended. The Naim seems 
to hare been more ambitious in his 
iuipendix than any of his brethren. 
The Fiiidliom had so completely 
pjEhausted the subject in his first dis¬ 
course, that he had but little new 
matter to bring fonvard on the 27th. 
Tlie Spey had so triumphantly re¬ 
moved all obstacles in his great ap- 
jiearance on the 4tii, that on the 27th 
It was comparatively plain sailing; 
and as for tiie Dee, there was litue 
left fur him to do, but to sweep away 
the bridge and harbour of Ab^deen, 
which would have been not only very 
wicked, but foolish, and little better 
than cutting his own tiiroat. We 
shall therefore have small* and sel¬ 
dom occasion to refer to the iqjpen- 
diccs, and shall confine ourselves to 
the main current of the great body 
or trie discourses. 

The united line of the rivers, whose 
de’^tations Sir Thomas undertakes 
to describe, cannot he less in extent 
titan from dOO to 600 miles. Havfw 
visited the greater part of the flo^ 


ed districts in person, he writes about 
them very much from his own ob¬ 
servation, aided by the ample oral 
and written information obtained 
from persons of intelligence; and 
often he brings forw'ard tlie witnesses 
to tell in their owti words their own 
story. The narrative;, therefore, is 
often enlivened by dramatic scenes, 
enual in interest to tlie best in Sir 
Walter’s novels. 

Let us begin with the river Nairn, 
and dismiss him in not many words. 
He is, in his upper story, of a fine 
bold Highland character, and runs 
through a straight line of countrj', of 
soincwdiat more tiian 30 miles in ex¬ 
tent, but of niucli longer course in 
its sinuosities; and lie drains off 
the w'aters from a small part of the 
Monadh-leadh group. He rushed 
from his mountains, with his tail, on 
the morning of the 4tli, and being 
armed with stones and gravel, com¬ 
mitted sad liavoc on many farms, 
especially on that of the Mains of 
Aberarder. Seven hands were able 
to reap, in one day, all that remained 
there of a crop, for wliicli L.loO of 
rent was payable. He then swc]it 
away the fulling-mill of Faillie, witli 
ail its heavy machinery, down to 
C'antray, nine miles below, wlieiiec 
it was ‘W'itii much labour brought 
back to its Highland home; but the 
Nairn, in tiie Hood of the 2 HI 1 , bore 
it away on a second expedition, and 
lauded it at Kilravoch, after a voyage 
of eleven miles. Our friend then 
amused himself witli sweeping away 
two bridges on the parliamentary line 
of road, one at Diiiimaglass, and the 
other of two arches over the burn of 
Aultnuiagh. He then fell foul of the 
mill of Clara, wiiich he utterly de¬ 
molished. But it was rebuilt with 
all possible expedition, so as to be 
ready for him on the 27tli, when he 
Rgiun came down in great fury, and 
swept it off, we suppose, to the sea. 
On Uie etftate of Cantray, tlie villain 
did damage to the tune iff L.1200— 
inundating the garden of the man- 
fflon-)iou8e,niininguttei*iytiie houses 
of the gardener and miller, and 
sweeping away about fifteen acresof 
nduable land. He tlien attacked tiie 
bridge of Holm, and so sliook tiie 
hanasome arch of 53 feet span, tiiat 
on the 27tfa he bad but to give it a 
shove with Ms shoulder, ana down 
H went like Here Ae Naim 
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inuHt have been much amused hy a 
little incident. Having risen high 
on adry-stone walifdiviaing the Holm 
aud Kilravoch estates, he had no 
sooner touched the foundation, than 
tlie sods on the top of it became, as 
it were, alive with mice, all forcing 
their way out,tp escape as fast as they 
eouldfrom the inundation that threat¬ 
ened their citadel. The old castle of 
Kilravoch seemed to stand in a sea, 
but the Naim could inajce no im¬ 
pression on its walls, so, out of spite, 
he carried off above two acres of a 
thriving wood of deciduous trees. 
A little farther down, he carried 
away about one-third of the fifty 
arable acres beioiiging to the farm 
of Roseheld, or destroyed them be¬ 
yond nil power of redemption, by 
dejmsits of gravel and stones. The 
crojis and grass were utterly ruined— 
a number of extensive works anni¬ 
hilated—the lime-beds of manure 
swept away, together with the whole 
corn of last year; und tlie whole farm, 
now in a state of chaos, lies at the 
mercy of every partial rise of the 
river. The crop mined on the estate 
of Kilravoch, is estimated at li..!>0C>, 
and the actual damage done to the 
jiroperty, has been calculated by the. 
factor at L.'i400. Lord ('awdor's 
loss of soil, and other injury done to 
his estate along this ]mrt of the Nairn, 
may be set down at L.'2U0(>, and that 
of Mr Macintosh of (ieddes, atL. 1200. 
The inundation here spreatl far over 
the rich plain on the right bank, 
flooding some of the farm-houses that 
tvere .>00 yards from the usual margin 
of the river, and ruining the <*rops to 
an extent that defles calculation. 

All this was pretty well, and ought, 
we think, to have satisfied the Nairn. 
But after {putting the above exten- 
si> c arable plain, he got into anotlier, 
aud attacked Fir-haJl. The offices 
were substantially built, on tlie auin- 
rait of a bank about 30 feet high, and 
at the distance of about 30 horizon¬ 
tal yards from the edge of the river. 
The Nairn attacked the base of this 
bank with great strengUiand scieuce, 
and cut it entirely back, until he had 
undermined the buildings. Then 
down came the thraslung-mill aud 
the gable of a lofty bam. Not satis¬ 
fied with this signal display of skilful 
prowess, he swept away] great part 
of a very thriving plantation of well- 
^own timbur-trecs from bebipd tho 


offices. Arrived at the burgh of 
Naira, he immediately attacked the 
washing-green, and made off with a 
couple of acres. Hie three arches 
of the bridge of Nairn, aggregate 
breadth 120 feet, stood fast; but one 
of two stone bulwarks below the 
bridge, appertaining ^ to the pier- 
works, eleven feet nigh, aud very 
strong, was levelled and scattered. 
The flood of the 27th did far greater 
damage, for the piers on the right 
bank of the harbour gave way, and 
one arch of the bridge, 30 feet span, 
was ruined, and the W'hole fabric 
shaken. It was very remarkable that 
a fishing-hut, about 12 feet long, 
standing on a beach in the middle of 
the river, constructed of four posts, 
w'ith beams stretched between them 
at top and bottom, and covered, roof 
and all, with outside planks, stood un¬ 
moved in the midst of the waters of 
both floods uninjured, except that it 
swayed a little from Uie perpendicu¬ 
lar ; while tlie bridge, the pier, a ves¬ 
sel tliat hail bulged,* nay, tlie very 
rocks, were all yimding to the furious 
force of the deluge. No buildbig of 
stone and lime could have stood in 
tiic same place; and its preservation, 
Sir Tliomas rightly says, is worthy of 
record, as a valuable fact, to prove 
liow much power posts and planks 
will resist in such a situation. It 
stands, says he, as a useful instructor 
to the burghers of Nairn, for the re¬ 
storation oVtlieir harbour, the damage 
done to which is calculated at L.2oUU. 
And here w’e conclude our abstract 
of the acluevements of the Nau'n. 
His hands were not died in human 
blood. On the evening of the 3d of 
August, a schooner-rigged vessel was 
lust in attempting to run into Nairn 
liarbour before the wind, aud the 
crew perished; but the river had no 
hand in that catastrophe, and it is 
hut fair play to give tlie devil his due. 

The FiNonoHN is iu all respects a 
superior being to the Naira; nor will 
any one who has seen Kelugas—the 
residence of our wortliy author- 
wonder at tlie eathusiesm with which 
he writes about this aobie liver. The 
Fintlhorn is bom la a marish on the 
summit of a mountuu la the uiiffiit of 
the Moaadh-leadh group—aad pur¬ 
sues a rejoiciag i^ourse of am>ut 
ninety miles through a district of 
country of apt less than rixty,—aad 
pf idl ibp riven ScpUandi tkerp i 
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not one perhepH tliat possesses so ex- aud watercourses of its carding and 
quisiteiT vai'ied a character. Many meal-mills, injured the houses aud 
n long ^y and short night have we machinery, aud left all in a state of 
lain and lingered among his banks silent, melancholy, and motionless 
and braes—in many of his pelluc'id ruin. Near its junction, the side 
pools have %ve dived and darted “ like of a wooded hill 100 feet high, 
a wild goose at play”—and not few slid down at once and covered the 
are the silrer-shmers, fish and trout, great public road with debris and 
that wc have seduced by fly-fascina- with large trees, rAany of them 
tlon from the stream to the sand- in the growing position. The Find- 
bank, while all tlie scenery round liorn now meeting witli some oppo- 
seemed beautified by the presence of sitiou from the old bridge of Corry- 
the splendid spectacle., .Tourists go burgh, commonly called the bridge of 
blindfolded, hoodwinked, fancy-fet- Freebuni, consisting of three large 
tered, soul-stvindlcd through the arches, heaved them all up into the 
Highhauds, with some wretched air, like the lid of a chest, and lea- 
guide-book in theii' hand,* playing at ving nothing but the ruins of the two 
cross purposes with the glens, and laiia-abutments, rolled on to other 
hide-and-seek with tJie woods, aud triumphs. The beautiful valley, or 
blind-man’s bud' witii the mountains, plain, oelow Freebuni, in olden time, 
Let diem use their seven senses, and no doubt, a lake, resumed that cha- 
iinding its source, take some river racter. The riverchanged its course in 
for their guide, and walk in music to several places, scarifying many acres, 
the sea. Why, tlie Findhorn will and carrying some away from the 
shew them more of the spii-it- of High- farm of Invereig. The eigiit-raile long, 
land scenery, ill three days, than they and everywhere extremely narrow 
will ever sec “all their life-long, in glen, called the Streens, felt the fury 
their present leading-strings mong of the flood—the spouts of raiu lia- 
roads civil and military; the Spey too \ ing converted every dry scar on the 
is a pleasant and instructive fellow- mountain-faces into a torrent, which 
traveller, and the Dee a positive Poet, soon cut it into a ravine, and covered 
who embues the dullest wight with acres widi huge stones and heaps of 
some of his own imagination. gravel, to the depth of many feet. In 

But let us view the Findhorn in some places, where die hillside was 
flood. After leaving its bleak parent formerly quite entire, it was torn 
liill, it ruus through a deep ravine in open, aud fragments of detached 
the primitive rocks, whence it enters rocks, eight or ten tons in w'eight, 
a beautiful pastoral glen aud valley, w'ere tlirown down into die glen, 
bounded by steep and high niouu- Coming to Lord C/awdor’s property, 
tains, with occasional rocky faces,but die Hood carried away the garden of 
generally covered with a rich aud VB- the house of Cuilliachan, aud the 
luable herbage. In those regions the crop on twenty acres of land—inju- 
flood was without parade], and did ring more or less the whole farm. In- 
all the harm it was possible for water deed, all the small farms hereabouts 
to do—sweeping away, for example, were nearly ruined by the annihila- 
the great wool-house of Laggan, and tion of half their arable lands. Easter 
the whole shearing of wool of heaven Tchirfogrein, “the place hid from 
knows bow many thousand sheep, the sun,” stood 100 horizontal yards 
Lower down he sadly injured the from, and twelve feet above, the 
estates of Dalmigarie, Killochie, and usual surface of the river. The two 
Balnespeik—scattering the corn and brodiers, who farmed it, seeing the 
potatoes of many poor families—and bouse surrounded three feet deep, 
by cutting off parts of fields dimi- carried fiieir sister and bed-ridden 
nishing greatly the value oi entire old mother to tlie side of a hill, from 
faims. The little bura of Attltan- whlcb^y soon saw their dwelling* 
eachgra, which liere joins tibe Fboil* house and other dwellings dhoppear 
horn, filled up and ruined the dams in tlie flood. Next nimmuag, om end 

*' No allusion hero to that very ussfal volume “ The Scottish Tourtot," muiifeotly 
compllod by an iuteUijjent editor, and published by the r«q>ectablo firm of Stirling 
and Koiney, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co., and James Doneas, London •, nor to 
“ Fletureof Scotland,’^by that ingenious and aamSlng-wHter, Bohert Chamben^ 
pubUshed by our good friends, the Messrs Taits, I’rinces Street, Ediuburgh, 
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of a cowhouse alone remained—the 
whole crop was gone—so were sU 
acres of arable laud, and aU the rest 
was ruined by deep deposits of sand 
and gi avel. The poor tenants remo¬ 
ved to the farm orKuochaudhu. The 
house stood about twenty yards from 
the edge of a haugh, lOU feet liigh 
above tne Fiudhorn. But the ** ap¬ 
pendix flood,” of the 27th, flnding 
the base of tliis lofty bank already 
scarified, attacked, undermined, and 
tumbled it down in enormous masses, 
witii a noise like volleys of artillery 
—so that the house, though not hurl¬ 
ed over, had to be deserted, standing 
as it now did, on the edge of a red, 
raw, perpendicular precipice a bun 
dred teet high. Lora Caw'dor’s loss 
is estimated at L.GUOO—and many 
poor people were reduced to utter 
want aucl ruin. Tlie Findhoru then 
attacked tiie old military bridge at 
Dulsie, whicit consists of one bold 
and lofty arch of 4G feet, Hjianning 
the yawning chasm. The Fiudhorn 
attacked him in close column, wiUi 
all his forces—having risen en masse 
forty feet above his visual level. But 
though invaded to wifliin three feet 
of his key-stone, the old vetoran stood 
fast, and repulsed the enemy,—or 
rather suffered him to make his 
escape along the foundations of his 
piers. The Fiudhorn was here re¬ 
inforced by the Drumlochau Burn, 
in its ordinary state hardly sufficient 
to keep a saw-mill going, but now a 
column of water ten feet deep by 
forty in breadth. Its very branches 
were mighty—and carried away two 
bridges of twenty feet span. The 
Findhoru, swollen with so many fu¬ 
rious auxiliaries, now resolved to 
sweep away tlie magnificent bridge 
of Fentess. It was built of solid 
granite by the Parliamentary Com¬ 
missioners, conaistiim of tiiree arches 
of thirty-six, fifty-me, and thirty 
feet span, and founded on tlie solid 
rock. But Sir Thomas’s fine descrip¬ 
tion of this attack must be given un¬ 
abridged 

“ It wsnt on to rise In this way till 
sbont 7 o’clock, when the haugli on the 
right bank was covered, and the arches 
were not only completdy filled, hut the 
water was levd with the top of the para¬ 
pet, 27 feet aliove the ordinary level: 
and, indeed, if a few yards of the para¬ 
pets towards the left and highest bank 
had not aj^eartd, no en« could hsvo sus¬ 


pected that there was a bridge thei-e at 
all. Grouped with some cottages and 
some other trees, at a point about IGO 
yards above the bridge, grew one of the 
most beautiful ashes I ever beheld, It 
had a tall triple stem, supporting a it«r- 
fect grove of foliage. The largest of its 
three divisions was 12^ feet in drciim- 
ference, the next 7| feet, and the small¬ 
est about 7 feet. This noble tree was 
covered to a considerable height by the 
water; but the gardener had no appre¬ 
hension for its safety, when all at once it 
fell with a feai'ful crash, breaking a num¬ 
ber of its branches by the vei'y force and 
weight with which they struck the sur¬ 
face of the water, and throwing up the 
agitated element to a great height. Oowu 
it went out of sight, with an enormous 
bank of gravel, torn away and retained 
by the long and multiplied reticulations 
of its roots. As it got rid of a part of 
this dead weight, and ra|iidly approached 
the bridge, its branches rose for a mo¬ 
ment, with great majesty, some 40 or 50 
feet above the water, and fell backwards, 
ill such a manner us to bring the root 
forward. In an instant it was sucked 
into the vottex of the centre arch. The 
branches and smaUer limbs were ground 
to pieces with a noise like thunder, min¬ 
gled with that of tlie explosions of gun¬ 
powder. For three or lour minutes it 
stuck, * groaning and bellowiiig’ as if 
from torture, and then appeai'ed darting 
below the lower side of the bridge, shorn 
f its mighty honours. When the river 
subsided, the bridge of Ferness, to the 
astonishment of every one, emerged from 
the flood, with no other damage than the 
loss of a x>art of its southern wing-walls 
and road-way, estimated at about L. 100. 
But the preservation of the arches and 
the body of the bridge, must ever occa¬ 
sion it to be regarded ns a miracle of 
iiiaaonry.” 

1110 flood now reached the Re- 
liigas property—and here ripped up 
an oldT tragic secret 

At one place, immediately above 
where the public road now runs, it was 
carried past Cmnin's Cairn, rising on the 
verge of a steeply inclined bank of 70 er 
80 feet high. I^ia heap of stones WM 
raised over the body of a man of the 
name of Cumin, who, having banged 
himself in his bm in the be^nningtif 
the 18th century, that la to say, about 
100 years beibre the time I now speak of, 
was buried on the march, according to 
the custom observed with luioides. The 
moment the ditch was opened down the 
face of the hank, it coUeetod the water of 
every ehewer of nda) andih^g thereby 
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converted into a temporary cataract, a 
guUy of immense magnitude was cut in 
the allavial matter in the course of a year 
or two. The bottom of tins soon formed 
itself into an inclined plane, of above 100 
yards in length, after which the water 
ceased to hove any effsot on it. This suf» 
ficiently illustrates the law governing all 
streams in their operations on the face of 
the earth, which have all a tondency, by 
deepening one pJooe and filling up another, 
to reduce their channels to inclined planes. 
After a flood, which brought down a 
good deal of the loose maUnriaL on the 
sides of the gully, a boy, tending cattle, 
observed something like long red hair 
streaming in the breeze, near the top of 
the broken bank. On climbing up to in¬ 
vestigate the matter, what was his hor¬ 
ror and diead when he discovered that 
the hair was attached to a ghastly hnman 
bead! He fled home in terror, and the 
people crowded out to see the wonder. 
There they found the corpse of Cumin, 
so entire, that if any one could have 
known him alive, he must have perimnly 
recognised his features. The head pro¬ 
truded liorizoa1%Uy from the bank, and 
the cicudation from the body had tinged 
the sand beneath it of a black colour, to a 
considerable depth. The cause of the 
preservation of the body was manifestly 
the dry ferruginous sand it was buried in. 
The rope was found about his neck, and 
attached to the fatal beam. During the 
night following the discovery of the body, 
the man’s descendants carri^ all ulf, and 
buried them in the churchyard of £den- 
ktilie.” 

Tlic Findhorn, though, during the 
flood, well entitled to the cognomen 
of ” The Bridge-DcBtroyer,” was 
yet, like Wellington at Burgos, often 
repulsed. He rose tliirty-one feet 
against the bridge of Daidicb, a fine 
bold arch oi eighty-two feet span, 
and forty-four from para]Mt to or¬ 
dinary wat«r-lerel, apringuig from 
the rock—^but after a whole day 
and night’s canutHiade, he was ftin 
to sheer oflt from that impregnable 
noshion. He now ai^paroaehed the 
Haugh of Randolph^vul^ly called 
Bannoch. And ai^agii me opening 
at Randolph’s Bridge extends as the 
rocks rise upwards, tiM the widfli is 
perhaps not less than serentf or 
eighty feet above, yet from the sud¬ 
den turn the river takes as it enters 
tliis passage,the stream was so chetde- 
ed in its progress, that the flood ac¬ 
tually rose over the very top of the 

f od(8, forty-eU hbove the 


height, and inundated the level part 
of Rannoch-haughtbatliesover them, 
to the depth of four feet, midring a 
total perpendicular rise at this point 
of no less than fifty feet! 

Leaving the " Bridge-Destroyer” 
in his full-swollen pride and wrath at 
Randolph’s Bridge, let us accompany 
Sir Thomas while, according to the 
arrangement proposed in his prelimi¬ 
nary chapter, he describes the rava¬ 
ges of the river Divie, which falls into 
the Findliorn immediately below the 
house of Belugas. The Divie has its 
origin in the huts dividing the district 
ofBraemorayfromthatot Strathspey, 
and is formed by tlie combination of 
many small streams. Its scenery, for 
a stretch of six or seven miles below 
the spot where it leaps into the glen in 
a wild waterfall, to its junction Avith 
tlie Findliorn, is exquisitelybeautiful. 
Mr Cumming Bruce’s estate of Duii- 
phail stretciics nearly to its upper 
extremity five or six miles above the 
f^all—and lie /totf arange of small farms 
all along Us course, the haugh lands 
of w'hicli were entirely sivept away 
by the flood. It carried away a beau¬ 
tiful bridge of one arch which had 
been there for nearly u century'. It 
broke quite over the parapet; yet 
still the arch stood till about a quar¬ 
ter of an hour ofterwai’ds, W'hen some 
very large trees c^mc down with tlie 
stream, stuck witliin it for a time, 
and the pressure acciiinuiating above, 
it was carried off cn masse, and actu¬ 
ally hurried for some distance down 
the river, before it went to pieces 
aud sunk. 

The Dorback which joins the Di¬ 
vie, comes from the wild lake of 
Lochindorbe, remarkable for the ex¬ 
tensive ruins of its insulated castle, 
and has many tributary burns. One 
of its branches destroyed a brii^e on 
the Grantown road, and another tore 
down the bridge of Dava, swept aw’ay 
the garden of the inn, and the ivhole 
crop and soil attached to it. The 
l>orback itself was far from being 
idle on this great occasion. He ut¬ 
terly annihilated the whole of tlie 
low lalids of Lord Moray’s estate vS 
Btraemoray, and converts the green 
die pes of the hills into naked jweei- 
pices. The damage done on Mr Gum- 
m i ng Bruce's part of the Dorback is of 
the same character and comparative 
exte^ At the Ess, or waterfiall of 
the Dorbscki where the river rune 
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tlu-ough a ravine thirty feet wide, 
the flood was twenty feet high—a 
towering altitude for a rivulet which, 
in ordinary seasons, you may wade 
—at a hundred fords—knee-deep. 
Lower down, the deluge of rain per¬ 
formed a curious achievement. It 
so soaked and saturated about an 
acre of wood hn the face of a bonk, 
100 feet high, that the whole mass, 
with slopes and terraces C/Overed 
with birch and alder-trees, gave way 
at once, threw itself headlong down, 
and bounded across the iTorback, 
blocking up the waters in that tre¬ 
mendous flood. 

“ William Macdonald, the fanniT of 
Easter TillyglenN, witnesHcd this pheno- 
meiiuii. lie told me that it fell' wi’ a 
sort o' a dumb sound,* which, though 
somewhat of a contradiction in terms, 
will yet convey the true meaning better 
than any more correct expression. As¬ 
tonished and amfonnded, Macdonald re¬ 
mained gazing. The bottom of tlie vai- 
ley is here some 200 yards or more wide, 
and the liuud nearly tilled it. The stop. 
]mge was not so great, therefore, as alto¬ 
gether to arrest the progress of the stream. 
Hut this suilden obstacle created an ac¬ 
cumulation of water behind it, which 
went on increasing for nearly an hum*, 
till, becoming too powerful to be longer 
resisted, the enormous dam began to yield, 
and was swept off at once, and hurled 
onwards like a floating island. But this 
was not all; fur w'hlle Macdonald was 
standing, lost in wonderment, to behold 
his farm thus sailing off to the ocean by 
acres at a time, better than half an acre 
more of it rent itself away from its native 
hill, and descended at once, with a whole 
grove of trees on it, to the river, where it 
rested must accurately on its natural base. 
The flood immediately assailed this, and 
carrier! off tlie greater part of It piecemeal. 
Bart of it yet remains, however, witli the 
trees gi'owiug on It, in the upright posi¬ 
tion, after having travelled through a ho¬ 
rizontal distance of (iO or 7U yards, with 
a perpendicular descent of not lees tlian 60 
feet." 

The Dorback tlteu destroyed tlic 
beauUful mealMnill and carmng-miU 
of DuiipUail. The whole faiuUy, con¬ 
futing of tlte miller, a moei.inerito- 
rious and ingenioua, and witat U flu* 
better, religious youug man, 
liam Suthenand-^ boy his brother 
—die assistant miller—a lad, and a 
servant girl, found themselves sur¬ 
rounded oy the flood. As they were 
engaged In family worship^ wwn 


came the river suddenly upon diem, 
pouring into the house bodi by the 
doors and windows. But here we 
must quote the miller's own impres¬ 
sive account of the idfair: 

“ ‘ I ron,’ said the miller, * to the bed 
where my little brother lay; and, snatch¬ 
ing him up, I carried him out to the 
meal-mill, the floor of which was derated 
and dry, anil I kindled a fire on the bricks 
to keep him and the loss warm. By this 
time, the cattle were up to the bdlles in 
water In the bj've; and I ran to throw 
straw bundles under them and the pigs, 
to raise them, to prevent their being 
drowned. 1 had hardly returned to the 
house, when the south gable, which had 
the current beating against it, fell inwards 
on the other roiHu, and I was instantly 
obliged to knock out that window in the 
north gable, to let the water escafte, other¬ 
wise we must have peridied where we 
were. About five o’clock, 1 observed my 
neighbours John (Irant and his wife 
standing on the bank in front. The dis¬ 
tance between us was not thirty yards, 
yet I could not make iMun hear for the 
fearsome roar of the water, which was 
now quite tremendous. Large trees were 
constantly coming down and striking 
against the cardiog-mili. The look up 
the water was awful. It seemed as if 
A sea was coming down upon us, with 
terrible waves, tossing themselves into the 
air, much higher than the houses. I saw 
Grant's wife go up the bank, and she i‘e- 
turned some time aftei'wards with four 
men. We watched them consulting toge¬ 
ther, and our hopes rose high; but when 
we saw them leave the place without 
making any attempt to save us, we thought 
that all hope for us in this world u'as gone. 
Willingly would 1 have given all I had, 
or might expect to possess, to have plant¬ 
ed but the soles of my feet, and those of 
my companions, on yon Idl green sod, 
then still untouched by the waters. Every 
moment we eaqtected the crazed walls of 
the house to yield, and to bury os in their 
ruins, or that we and it together shonld 
be swept away. We began to prepare 
ourselves for the fiats that seemed to await 
us. I thank Almighty God that sup¬ 
ported me in that IwMur «if trial. I felt 
calm and collected, a td my assistaat was 
no less so. MyUttls brothor, too, said 
he was na feariNl; but the woman and 
the lad were frantic, and did notUng but 
shriek and wring their hands. 

“ * While we were in thh situation, we 
suddenly saw about sixty pei^ coming 
down die baidc, and omt liopos revived. 
The four men hod gono'to raise the coiin- 
tfXi ohd th^ ttoiv iqipetted wlUi rnpost 
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AH our Aflentl«n was Sxed on th«tr mo< 
tlmtt. They drote a post Into the groondi 
and threw the end of a thick rope acroes 
to me. This we fixed to a strong beam, 
and Jammed it within the front window^ 
whilst they on the bank made fut the 
other end of it to tho post. A smaUer 
rope was thrown over. This I fastened 
round the boy’s waist, and he wan dragged 
through tho water to the bank, supporting 
himself all the way on the huger rope, 
that was stretched between the window 
and the post. Tbelass lost her hold, and 
was taken out half drowned; but, thank 
Providence! we were all saved. By six 
o’dook in the evening, the water had so 
fallen, that I made my way in to give pro. 
vender to the beasts. I then found that 
the whole Dorback had come over from 
the west side of the valley, and cut a new 
course close at the back of the mills. All 
the mill4ead8 were cut entirely away. A 
deep ravine was dog out between the 
bouses and the bank—their foundations 
Avere undermined in tliat direction—the 
machinery destroyed—the gables next the 
river carried away—and all, even the very 
ground, so mined, that it is quite impossi'. 
ble et'er to have mills here again.' ” 

So much for tho exploits of tlie 
Dorback before lie joined the Divie; 
and now a few words more of the 
Divie before he joins the Findhom— 
and then a few p^es, perhaps more, 
of the “Bridge-Destroyer,” before 
he joins the Sea. 

VVe grieve to say, that the Divie 
shewed himself by his conduct to his 
excellentbenefactorand benefactress, 
Mr and Mrs Cumming Bruce, a mon¬ 
ster of ingratitude. Tlie new house of 
Diinphail, then partly inhabited, and 
on the eve of being finished at the time 
of the floods, is one of the happiest 
efforts of Mr Playfair’s classical taste. 
It stands on a wide lawn, 60 feet from 
the verge of a bank in front, at the 
base ^ which there is an old channel, 
where there was little water except 
hi floods, and 600 feet from the pro¬ 
per and ordinary course of die river 
tliatnms along the steep and wooded 
bank bounding the valley to die west 
The intermediate space wasocettjfled 
by a broad, green.and pavddly wood¬ 
ed i<<land of some acres la extent 
On the evening of the Sd, the Wide 
rose so as to carry away two hand¬ 
some wooden bridges, and, an eia- 
bankmentat the upper end of the Is¬ 
land having given way, a mighty tor¬ 
rent poured towards the liouse. Mr 
Cumming Bruce prevailed on Ws 


wife and daughter to leave Dunphail, 
for the house of a friend. Before 
doing so, about six in the evening, 
their anxiety had been extremely ex- 
dted for the fate of a favourite old 
pony, then at pasture in die island. 
Though the house of Dunpltail itself 
was ^out to be in jeopardy, their 
feeling hearts felt for old Dobbin. 

“ As the spot had never been flooded 
in the memory of man, no one thought of 
removing him until it was too late. When 
the embankment gave way, and the patches 
of green gradually diminished, Dobbin, 
now in his twenty-seventh yeitr, and in 
shape something like a Tl- guii-ship rut 
down to a frigate, was seen galloping about 
in great alarm, as the ivreck of roots and 
trees floated past him, and as the last spot of 
grass disappeared, he was given up for lost. 
At this moment he made a desperate cflfort 
to cross the stream under the house,—was 
turned head over heels by its force—^rose 
again, with his head up the river—^made 
boldly up against it, but was again lairne 
down and turned over—every onobelieA'ed 
him gone, Avhen, rising once more, and 
setting down the waste of water, he cross¬ 
ed both torrents, and landed safely on the 
opposite bank.” 

Mr Cumming Brut*e retimietl to 
Dunphail at ten o’clock, and then the 
river had undermined the bunk the 
house stood on to within four paces 
of the foundation of the kitclien tower, 
and at eleven, tliei-e were only three 
yards then left to count on. At two 
o’clock on Tuesday moruing, it came 
12 feet within the height of tlic bank, 
flowing l(i or 18 feet immediately 
below, where, in genera], tlie old 
water-course was dry, and the bank 
fell within one yard of tlie founda¬ 
tion of the east-tower. Mr Cumming 
Bnice then ordered every one to quit 
the building, and he ana his jieople 
took their station at some distance, 
to witness the fate of the beautiful 
structure. But at four o’clock the 
river began to subside, and the house 
was saved. 

“ Th« ruin and devastation of the place 
was dreadful. The shrubbery all along 
tho river side, wlUi its Kttle hill and 
m e s s k jh MC , had vanished ; two stone and 
t|ppirweoden bridges were carried off; the 
Mmtiful fringe of wood on both sidm of 
the river, with the ground It grew on, 
were washed to the ocean, together with 
all those sweet and pastoral pn^eetiont of 
the fields, which gave so peaceful and fer- 
tile h chiMcter to the valley; whilst the 
once green island, robbed of its gronps of 
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tmt, and furrowed by a dozen channele, 
was oorered with large atonea, gravel, and 
tom up roots. The rock in the old chan¬ 
nel had been rendered unavailing by the 
great quantity of gravel brought down, 
which raised the water over it, so that it 
acted against the superincumbent moss of 
mortory gravel that was incapable of re¬ 
sisting it; and thiis the house was left in 
the midst of ruin—like a precious gem, 
the lustre and effect of which have been 
destroyed by its setting being injured, and 
the stone itself left in jeopardy. ‘ Dread¬ 
ful, indeed,’ says Mrs C'limniing Bruce, 
feelingly, in a billet written in reply to 
our enquiries, ‘ is the devastation that a 
few hours have wrought. Biit-wc must 
be thankful that all around us are safe. 
God's will be done. I daresay we were 
all too proud of the beauty of our valley, 
—a beauty wbich we had not given, and 
eoiild not take away, but which has va¬ 
nished in an instant before Ilis sweeping 

Tliis is tlip spirit in which all losaea 
in thia life siioiild be mot; and thongli 
from the eyes of her who felt and 
feels thus, the “ beauty of our valley” 
be indeetl pone, yet it shall endure 
for ever before her iinapination, thus 
kindled always by a lipht from hea¬ 
ven. 

But wo now accompany the tvor- 
tliy Baronet to his own “ Uelupas,” 
where tlie Divio acted nearly as wick¬ 
ed a part as at Dunpbail. Yet, after 
all, we believe in our conscience that 
be could not help it. 'Hie man who, 
when hurried liendlonp hy the force 
of one single, or twenty united swol¬ 
len passions, would seek, after 
spreading iiTomediablc misery far 
and wide, to palliate his wickedness 
l)y the plea that he was no longer a 
voluntary Jtgent, Is suitably answered 
hy an immediate order for his exe¬ 
cution. But a river Is at the mercy 
of the marshesof earth and the clouds 
of heaven, and cannot sucoessfutly 
fight against his Will-o’-wisps and 
his Stars. We have sometimes seen 
a stream vainly resisting earth, air, 
and sky to flood him, and trying to 
make his escape into beys ana npoks 
—'but it would not do—he a om be- 
came red, and then raving— 
well as drumly—and knockmjgf 1^; 
head against rocks and bridges, ruslw^ 
ed homing like a maniac to the sea. 
On the,.Id and 4th of August, the 
Divie was indeed an object rather of 
pity than of anger—of poetical w«- 
der and awe, than of moral blame 


and condemnation. Sir Thomas, who 
suffered so sadly flrom his insanity, 
compassionately saw his conduct in 
this light, and for sake of his many 
virtues, regards him with entire for» 
givenesB. 

The chief part of the pleasure 
grounds of Belugas, occupies a pe¬ 
ninsula hounded to the eiwt by the 
Divie, and to the west by the Find- 
hom. The house stands on a ter¬ 
race facing the west, in which direc¬ 
tion the lanui stretches towards the 
Findhom. Tlie south front looks 
over the garden, extending up the 
glen of the Divie, and immediately 
above a wooded hank, which slopes 
from the garden into an island call¬ 
ed the Mill Island, formed by the 
water led off from the Divie as a 
mill-stream. This mill-stream ran 
peacefully along the base of that su- 
jierbly wooded bank, where trees of 
all kinds grew to the height of eighty 
feet, and produced an impenetrable 
shade. The side of thcaMill Island, 
next the Divie itself, was defended 
by a spine of wooded rocks, rising 
ubru])tly, and terminating at the up¬ 
per end in a picturesque castellated 
mass called the Otter’s Rock. On 
the Mill Island itself the greatest 
rare Avas lavished, the peaceful mill- 
stream, the lawny grass glades, the 
winding walks, and the rocky ridges, 
having all been adorned Avith all that 
Avas most rare, till it Avas converted 
into a spot of delightfid retirement. 
At the back of the house, a pictu¬ 
resque conical wooded hill, called 
the Doune, rises to the eastAvard. 
The Divie coming from the soutli, 
after skirting the whole length of the 
Mill Island, strikes against tne south¬ 
ern hose of tlie Doune, and then turns 
off to the eastward at a right angle, 
immediately above which point tlie 
stables and other offices stand, 40 
feet perpendicular, and 158 feet ho« 
rizontal from tlie water’s edge, form¬ 
ing two sides of a square correspond¬ 
ing to the an^e of the river. After 
leaving the offices, tiie Divie aweeps 
for a circuit of half a mUs round the 
south, east, and north bases of the 
Doune, between lofty and rocky 
hanks, luxuriantly wooded with 
stately timber, and along the min¬ 
gled lawns and woode^ hanks that 
slope towards its from the 

iiortli firtmt of tiie houi0, it pursues 
its course westAvard to join the Find- 
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which it does at no great dis¬ 
tance from Randolph Bridge—tite 
jK)int, our readers may remember, at 
which we forsook for a while—to 
return to him l)y and by,** The Bridge- 
Destroyer.” 

Such was—and is—though much 
beauty for the present has disappear¬ 
ed—Belugas. On the evening of 
Monday the 3d, being roused Avhile 
at diuuer by farming accounts of 
the rivers, the family took their way 
through the garden to their favourite 
Mill IslBud. Sir Thomas, anxious fur 
the safety of a little rustic Doric 
temple, partly constructed of masoii- 
ry, and partly of unpeeled spruce 
trees, that occupied an isolated rock 
above a broken cnscade crossed by 

S icturesnue bribes, said to the gar- 
ener, '* John, 1 f^r our temple may 
be in some danger if this goes on.” 
—** Ou, sir, it’s awa else,” (already,) 
was John’s reply—and looking uji— 
says Sir Thomas, ** Tlie Divie ap¬ 
palled us!” ^ 

** It resembled the outlet to some great 
inland sea, that had suddenly broken from 
its bounds. It was already 8 or 10 feet 
higher than any one had ever seen it, and 
setting directly down against the sloping 
terrace under the offices, where we were 
standing, it washed up over the shrubs 
and strawberry-beds, with a strange and 
alarming dux and redux, dashing out 
over the ground 10 or 15 yards at a time, 
—covering the knees of some of the party, 
standing, as they thought, far beyond its 
reach,—and, retreating with a suction, 
which it ret^uired great exertion to resist. 
The whirlpool produced by the turn of 
the river, was in some places elevated 10 
or 18 feet above other ]iarts of it. The 
dood fiiled the wh<de space from the rocks 
of the right bank on the east, to the base 
of the wooded slope, forming the western 
boiinduy of tim Mill Island, thus covering 
the whde of that beautiful spot, except 
where two rocky wooded knolls, and the 
Ol|pr‘> Rock beyond them, ai^ieared from 
its eastern side.. The temple was indeed 
gone, as well as its bridges, and four other 
nutic bridges in the hdand. Already itstall 
ornamental trees had begun to yield, one by 
one, to the pressure and uudenniniug in 
the water, and to the shocks they received 
from the beams of the Dunphall wooden . 
bilges. The noise was a distinct oom^ 
bination of two kinds of sound ; One, an 
uniftwmly continued roar, the othm like 
rapidly repeated dischargee of aaany can¬ 
nons at once. 1 be ftrst of these proceed¬ 
ed from the vhdeocs of the water; thfc 


other, which was heard through it, and, 
as it were, muffled hy it, <mne from the 
enormous stones wliich the etream was 
burling over its uneven bed of rock. 
Above ail this was heard the flendlikp 
shriek of the wind, yelling, ns if the demon 
of desolation had been riding upon its 
blast.' The leaves of the trees were stript 
off and whirled into tlie air, and their 
thick boughs and stems were bending and 
cracking beneath the tempest, and grtaui- 
ing like tei'rifled creatures,*' impatient to 
escape from the coils of the watery ser¬ 
pent." 

How fared the bf^autiful and be¬ 
loved Mill Island } All its mafrniii- 
cent trees tvere fallin" like grass be¬ 
neath the mower’s scythe. Nume¬ 
rous ns they were, says the Baronet, 
feelingly, they were all individually 
Avell-known friends. Each as it fell 
gave one enormous plash on the sur¬ 
face-then a plunge—then the root 
appeared above tvater for a moment 
—then agaiu all tvas submerged— 
then uprose tlie stein, disbranched 
and peeled—and iinally thev either 
hurled round in the caiilaron, or 
dai'ted like arrows down the river. 

How stood the bridge over the 
Divie to the north of the house ‘r 
Here, the river, hounding out from 
the rocky glen behind the I>oune,Avas 
fearful. Tlie arch is *24 feet high, 
and its span from rock to rock, (U) 
feet. ' Tlic flood fiiled more than ttro 
thirds of its lieight—yet all night the 
bridge stood fast—thoiigli tlie wide 
body of Avater Avhich covered the 
Mill Island, and Avrought such devas¬ 
tation there, had all to pass through 
that iiarroAv chasm. All the servants 
who lived ifl the otBces had sat up 
the Avhole night in dread of the buihf- 
ing being earned away. Morning 
then came—and Sir Thomas thus 
describes tlie scene: 

** I hurried out. But, prepared as ray 
mind had been for a ccenc of devastation, 
how much did the reality exceed my worst 
anticipations! The Divie had apparently 
subsided, it is true, but It was more be. 
cause it had widened and disencumbered 
lU course, than from any actual dimiim- 
tii^’i^ts waters. 'Ilie whole Mill Island 
.1|[!a»4leorvd completely of shrubs, trees, 
soil, except the bard summit towards 
the Otter's Rock; and, instead of the 
space being filled wlA that wilderness of 
sweets into which the eye found difficulty 
in penetrating, one vast and powerful red 
colmuwd river, dividing Itself into twh 
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hraiiclieHaguiiiHt the other rocka, flowed in 
large streams around it, without one single 
obstacle to its action; with less turmoil 
than before indeed, but with the terrible 
unijesty of a mighty conqueror sweeping 
sterniy over the carnage «if his recent vio 
tory. And well might the enemy tri¬ 
umph !—For, besides the loss of the Mill 
Island, which I ^ad looked for, the beau¬ 
tiful hanging bank, covered with majestic 
forest and ornamental trees, of all kinds, 
and of grofvth so fresh and vigorous, 
had vanished like the scenery of a dream, 
and, ill its place, was the garden hedge, 
riiiiiiing for betweru and JJOO yanh, 
ulotnj the brink of a red alluvial perpen¬ 
dicular precipice 30 Jeit hiyh, with the 
hroaii remorseless flood, rolling at its base, 
eating Into its foiinilatioii, and, every suc- 
4‘rssivt- minute, bringing down masses of 
ninny cubic yards. And then, from time 
to lime, some tall and graceful tree, on 
the brink of the fractured portions of (he 
hank nt cither end, would slowly and 
in.'igniflceiitly bend its head, and launch 
into tlie foaming waves below'. The 
wliole scene had an air of unreality about 
it that bewildered the hen^es. It was like 
some of tiiose wild iriclodrainatic exhibi¬ 
tions, w'liere nature's operations are out* 
heroded by the mechanist of a theatre, and 
where inonntniiis are thrown down by 
urtiticial storms.” 

'I1ip niin licrn tlpsorihetl wjas vory 
iinicli owing to thu I'uuiinpinput of 
the Divio for a grt'at way above the 
waterfall, and its bursting at* ouct* 
i'roiii the gorge below it, called Mac- 
r(*a’H Loup, into the wider tiieatrc of 
its havoc. The heiglit of the flood 
at Mucriu''fi Loup was no less than 
40 feet above the ordinary level! 
’file river front thnt spot towards tlic 
lioiise^ and otiices used to present 
tine of the richest scenes iniaginahle. 
Hut when the water had ebbed away, 
nothing was to be seen but a dark 
ratine of sand and gravel, covered 
witli bilge rounded iiiiups of stone. 
'I'lie Oilices were witliin a yard of 
the crumbling precipice of earth! 
'riiough they stand—if we rightly 
understand the Baronet—158 feet 
horiaoutal from wliat used to bo the 
water’s edge! The uuautity of gra¬ 
vel and stone, indeed, bruugh|4oi^'ti 
by the Divio was far greater tnsuatty 
any other river. It used to be re¬ 
markable for the deptii of its pools; 
blit the flood complett'iy obliterated 
tiiein, and for many weeks aftor- 
tvards- a dog miglit have walked 
down its.wlioh> cour.so froiii Edeu- 
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killie Church to the Ftndhom, witit- 
out having occasion to swim oUe. 
yard! The Swimming Pool at RcAu- 

f as, was 16 feet deep. It has now 
0 feet deep of navel laid into it, 
and is converted into a shallow, the 
bottom of which is 4 feet higher than 
ttie former surface of the water! 

A branch of the pleasure walks 
leads down the left bank of the Di- 
vie, as you enter the Relugas pro¬ 
perty from the Dunphail march, for 
more than two miles, to the point of 
its junction with the Findhorn. Sir 
Thomas having had lessons read to . 
him by former floods, had conducted 
the line at an elevation thought by 
all to be above all danger. 

“ The rocks and recesses of the wooded 
bunks, and the little grassy slopes, were 
covered in a wild way with many thou- 
Nund shrubs, of all kinds, especially with 
laurel-s, rhododendrons, azaleas, lilacs, and 
a ]>rofusioii of roses, which were thriving 
vigorously, and beginning to hear blos¬ 
soms, whilst the rocks were covered with 
the dilfereiit saxifrages, Hung with all 
sorts of creepers, and enamelled with a 
variety of garden flowers, all growing 
artlessly, as if sown by the hand of Na¬ 
ture. 'J'iic jiath was therefore considered 
to be not unworthy of the exquisite sce¬ 
nery through which it led. But the flood 
of the .3d and 4th of August left not one 
fragment of it remaining, from one end 
to the other. Not a tree, or shrub, or 
flower, or piece of soil, nay, or of moss or 
liclieii, is to be seen lieiieath that boldly 
and sublimely sketched line of flowl, that 
appears on either side, and from end tw 
end of these rucks, like the awful hand¬ 
writing of God on the wall.” 

The point of junction between the 
Divie and the riudliorn waa termi- 
natiul by a picturesque rock covered 
with trees, and rendered accessible 
by a rustic bridge. The waves, at 
tlds meeting of the waters, were ter¬ 
rific, tossing themselves 20 feet into 
the air, and throwing up tlie drift 
trees, and other bodies, to a great 
height. The bridge and the trees 
on the rock were swept away, and 
not even a blade of grass or a tuft of 
moss left. 

" Tho damage done at Relugas by the 
flood, is perhaps not more, In acto^ va¬ 
lue, than L.1200; yet, when the rocky 
defences all along this very email property 
lire considered, even this aunt Is great. 
But the beauties of nature cannot be esti¬ 
mated in money; although Relugas 
•t," 
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bai yet enough left to cnptivate stranger*, 
and to make them wonder how there 
could have been any thing to regret; yet 
ten thousand points of locaiity are lost, 
on which hung many long-cherished asso¬ 
ciations with the memory of those who 
can never return to sanctify the new 
scenes resulting from the late catastrophe. 
The Hood of the 27th did no injury here. 
Principal Baird, being on his way to Be¬ 
lugas from Forres, on that day, called to 
the postboy to stop as be was crossing 
the Divie bridge, that he might enjoy the 
view of the scenery. * Na, na, sir!’ roar, 
ed the lad, smacking his whip, ‘ these 
are ower kittle times to be stopping on 
brigs!’ ” 

Wc now retuni from the Dorhaefc 
and the Divie to the Findhorn, wliom 
we left at Randolph’s Bridge 

“ The next spot I risUed on the morn¬ 
ing of the 4th, was the Findhorn, at Ban- 
dolph’s Bridge. I hare already men¬ 
tioned, that the flood rose to the height 
of fifty feet there, I found it in its great¬ 
est grandeur,* flooding over the whole 
hangh of Bannocb, carrj'ing large trees, 
with their roots and brunclies, triumph¬ 
antly around it, and washing so far up 
the road leading down to it, as very nearly 
to run into n course which I have often 
been wondered at for calling an ancient 
channel of the river. The turmoil of the 
surges WHS so tremendous, that the pri¬ 
mitive rocks shook, as the Divie bridge 
had done the previous evening. .Vuthing 
can convey an idea of the violence and ve¬ 
locity of the water that shot away from 
the whirling sea above the ciitTs. It was 
scarcely possible to follow with the eye 
the trees and wreck that floated like straws 
«n its surface. The force was as much 
more than that of a raging ocean, as gun¬ 
powder ignited within the confined tube 
of a cannon is more terribly powerful 
than the same material when suflered to 
explode on the open ground. I was par¬ 
ticularly struck here with an example of 
the fact, that trees exposed to occBsional 
struggles with torrents, instinctively pre¬ 
pare themselves to resist them. I Obser¬ 
ved one tall ash, growing a little way 
above Bandolpb’s Bridge, covered to at 
least four-flftbs of its height. It was bro¬ 
ken over at la.*t, but, having been taught 
by experience to resist the action of water, 
it was not rent away, whilst all those 
which had never been visited by floods be¬ 
fore, were torn up like weeds. Before I 
left this spot, I saw one of the under gar¬ 
deners wade into the water as It bad be¬ 
gun to ebb on the haugb, and, with bis 
utubfellBi drive ashore and capture a fine 


mbnon, at an elevation of fifty feet above 
the ordinary levd of the Fimhom.” 

We next behold him caiTying off, 
at Logic, two acres of very fine 
full-grown timber, soil and all. The 
mill here, standing seventy-two ho¬ 
rizontal feet from the brink of the 
rock over the river, and fifteen per¬ 
pendicular feet above the level of its 
inid-channcl, had a narrow escape. 
It was flooded tliree feet deep in 
its upper story; but tvas saved from 
destruction by a row of large osli- 
trees firmly rooted between it and 
tile river. From Lord Moray’s Haugli 
of Logie, some of the largest oaks in 
Scotland were nmt away, and seven 
acres of very valuable laud carried 
ofl'. Sir William Cuuiniing lost a quar¬ 
ter of an acre of magnificent trees 
from a beautiful spot near tlie Roane, 
and a wooded island, 160 yards long, 
by 20 broad, was swept entirely away 
from llanflat Haugli. Cothall mills, 
too, farUier dovvii^ belonging to Sir 
William, were totally annihilated. 
They consisted of an ext(*nsive group 
of buildings, three stories liigli, I’oii- 
tainiug flour, meal, and barley mills, 
with all manner of apiiurtonauees. Not 
a vestige remains j and the whole 
force of die river now runs throngh 
the spot where they stood. Sir Tho¬ 
mas himself s.aw one of the freestone 
lintels, three feet and a half long, by 
one foot one way, and nine inches 
the other, lying two miles below the 
site of the mills! Sir ^^'iUiaIn ('um- 
ming’s mainiificent drive, wliieli ran 
under the bluff Craig <if (.'oulternose, 
superbly finislied, and beautifully 
planted with urnamental trees and 
slinibs, was completely destroyed, 
and sixteen acres of land were cut 
ofl' entirely from bis farm of Muii- 
dole.—Think for a moment of tlie 
power liercabouts of the I'indliorii. 
The medium width of the cliannel at 
the Liniestone Craig of Coultcrnose, 
is 185 feet. The mean depth of atiuni- 
ber of soundings, taken across the 
river, at its ordinary state, is about 
three feet four iiiclies, above whicii 
the flood rose fourteen feet eiglit 
inc^, making tlie total dejith cigiit- 
een feet—so tiiat a transverse sec¬ 
tion of the column of water passing 
througii must liave iiad a superficial 
face of .3.S30 s<iuarc feet moving with 
force and velocity perfectly incon¬ 
ceivable. It is proposed to build 
the new bridge here—to supply the 
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place of Randolpli Bridge, which waa 
awept away, hnd that the epan shall 
be 160 feet, which will form the 
grandest feature of one of the finest 
possible landscapes. 

Hitherto we have seen the flood 
raging chiefly i^inst plains, woods, 
rocks, and bridges—but now the 
Findhom threatened and endanger¬ 
ed liuman life, and his progress is 
contemplated witli a far deeper— 
with a tragic interest. Terrific was 
the discharge of water, wreck, and 
stones that burst from the pass at 
tlie Craig of Coulternose, over the 
extensive ])]ain of Fonres, spread¬ 
ing devastation abroad on tiiat rich 
and beautifully liedgerowed country. 
On Monday the 8d of August, Dr 
Brands of Forres, a gentleman, as it 
appears, of rare intrepidity, was pro¬ 
fessionally called to the western 
side of the river, which he forded on 
horseback. Before he had crossed the 
second branch of the stream, he saw 
the flood come thundering down— 
his horse W'as caught by it—he was 
compelled to swim, and he had not 
long touched dry land, ere the river 
had risen six feet. After dinner at 
Moy, he accompanied Mr Suter, tlie 
worthy dweller there, to several cot¬ 
tages, advising the inmates to leave 
them witliout delay, and come to 
Moy—a kind advice, w'hich was taken 
by all except the family of one Kerr, 
who, trusting to their great distance 
from the river, somenmat obstinate¬ 
ly refused to move. The liouse of 
Moy, by ten at night, was filled with 
men, women, and children, flying 
from the flood. “ There’s twa fa¬ 
milies yonder wholly surrounded,” 
cried a voice, “ and as forpoor Sandy 
Smith J Poor Funns ! Naebody can 
ever houp till see him or his family 
again.” This Sandy Smith was an 
active boatman, commonly called 
Whins, or, in the provincial pronun¬ 
ciation, Funns, from his residence on 
a piece of furzy pasture, at no great 
distance from the river. A far dis¬ 
tant gleam of light came from his 
window. 1 have often heard of a 
ray of hope,” said Mr Suter,““but 
tliis is the first time I ever experien¬ 
ced it in a literal sense.” What too 
was to become of the Kerrs at Stripe- 
side I Here we must record in our 
pages an incident most honourable 
to the humanity and courage of Mr 
Suter; 


** But florthsr Conslderattoa for them 
was extinguisbad for a time, by the loud 
screams that pirooeedsd from the garden, 
er’s wifo and children near the offices at 
Moy. They hastened thither, and found 
the flood ruling strongly about the houw. 
It was not yet too deep to wade, hut the 
river was inaking rapid advances, whilst 
the people were debating what was beet 
to be done. ‘ 1 will go myself and eavo 
them!’ cried Mr Suter. ‘ God forbid that 
ye sould rlek yourscll alane, sir!’ eaid an 
elderly woman itandiiig by; * I’ll gang 
wi* ye .’—‘ Come along then,madam,* said 
he, offering hie arm to the old lady, whom 
he now recognised to be AVidow Hose, his 
washerwoman, who had only a short time 
before csraped with her children, from 
her house at Stripeside, with the loss of 
every thing she had in this w'orld. * Come 
along! we shall try it at ail events.’ They 
entered the water, and, after three or four 
paces, it became deep. They had to pass 
througli a gate, where the current was 
strong. ‘ No fear, widow!’ said Mr Su- 
ter, ‘ lean more on my arm.’ By this 
time they were up to the ipiddle in water. 

‘ llaud mair to that side, sir,’ cried the 
widow, ‘ there’s a deep well here, and we 
may fa’ intil't.’ They reached the cottage 
door. * What's the meaning of this de- 
lay ?’ demanded Mr Suter. ’ Come, young 
fellow,’ said be, addressing himself to the 
gardener’s youngest son, and bending his 
Imdy to receive him, ‘ leap upon my back.’ 
I'lie little urchin joyfully obeyed, and, 
in ten minutee, the whole family were 
saved." 

The Btormful blackness of the night 
made it impossible to assist either 
the Kerrs or Funns, but Mr Suter 
said, ” Let candles be placed in all 
the windows of the bouse, that poor 
WAins, if yet in existence, may know 
that lie is' not forgotten amidst the 
horrors of this awful night. But, 
alas I his light no longer burns I” At 
daybreak Dr Brands hurried down 
to the offices, and ascended the tower 
to look out from the top. The pro- 
apcct was awful—all toe extensive 
plain of Forres being one wide-wel¬ 
tering flood, down to toe expanding 
Fritoand German Ocean. Thehousea 
of Stripeside were still standing; and 
he saw too toe far-off dwelling of 
poor Funns, its roof rising like a 
speck above the flood, that nad evi¬ 
dently made a breach in one of its 
ends. Mr Suter, about seven in toe 
morning, went to hia own oflUces, 
and toere he found oBe of his ser- 
vants; Alexandei: Kerr, son of the old 
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people ia jeopardy ia Stripeaide, 
weoping in ogouy for the inevitable' 
destniction of his parents. As Mr 
Suter was trying to comfort him, the 
whole gallic end of old Kerr’s dwell* 
ing gave way, and fell into the raging 
current. Dr Brands, who was look¬ 
ing intently the while through a tele¬ 
scope*, observed a hand thrust through 
the thatch of the house—it worked 
busily, as if in despair of life-~ahead 
soon appeared—and then the whole 
body of old Kerr, who began draw¬ 
ing out his wife and niece. They all 
crawled along the roof, tow'ards the 
northern chimney. As soon as they 
had left the roof it fell into the flood 
—Old Kerr letting himself drop from 
the thatch of the roof they had reach¬ 
ed, let himsc'lf drop from the eaves 
on a small speck of ground higher 
than the rest, close to the foundation 
of the back wall of the building, 
which was next to the spectators. 
'I'he brave Dr Brands set ofl" on horse¬ 
back—and the lad Alexander also in 
another direction—to endeavour to 
And a boat. But after many nar¬ 
row escapes from danger, intrepidly 
encountered, the Doctor w’as forced, 
without having attained liis object, to 
return to Moy. At tins time poor 
I'unm, and his family, were thus si¬ 
tuated,—• 

“ They were liaJdJed together on s sjwt 
of gruiiiul B few feet square, some >10 or 

yards lielow tlicir inundated dwelling', 
lie was someiiines standing and some¬ 
times sitting oil a small cask, and, as the 
liebolders fancied, watchiiif; wiili intense 
anxiety the prof^ress of the flood, and trein- 
bling for erery large tree that it brought 
sweepiiijr past them. His wife, covered 
with u blanket, sat shivering on a bit of 
log, one child Jn her lap, and a girl of about 
17, and a boy of about Vi years of age, 
leaning ugaioet her side. A bottle and a 
glass on the ground, near the man, gave 
I lie spectators, as it had doubtless gl^en 
him, some degree of comfort. Above a 
score of sheep were standing around, or 
wading or swimming in the shallows. 
Three cows and a small horse, picking at 
H bnikni rick of straw that seemed to be 
lialf afloat were aliMi grouped with the fa¬ 
in ily.'* 

At last a boat waa seen launched 
from tin* garden at Eamhill, about a 
mile below: 

*• The young man who went In the di¬ 
rection of Kimorth, found that Mrs Craiit 


had dlready ordered out a pair of horses 
to convey the boat to the spot where it was 
committed to the waves; and it whs iui- 
inediateiy manned by Donald Muuro, over¬ 
seer to Mr Loudon at Barnhill, William 
Smith, salmon-iisiier, and Tom Fraser, 
floater, who nobly volunteei'ed to proceed, 
ill the first place, to the 1 ‘escue of the 
family of a man name«l J ihn Snhith, who 
were in the most perilous situation ima¬ 
ginable, in the island opimsite to Eamhilt. 
The gentlemen on the tower watched tlw 
motions of this boat with the lireliest in¬ 
terest. They saw it tugging up till an in¬ 
tervening wood hid it from their view. 
Again it was seen beyond, making, as it 
were, fin* Itodney’s cottage, as they hoped 
with the intention of rcaehing Stripe- 
side. But in an instant it dashed into the 
' main stream, and disiqqicared behind the 
wood with a velocity so fearful tiiat tliey 
concluded its destruction certain. Ilut in 
a luoineut it again showed itself, and the 
brave fellows were seen plying their oars 
across the submerged island of Burn- 
hill, making for John Smith's cottage, the 
tliutch, and a siniill part of the side walls 
of which only were visible above the wa¬ 
ter ; so that, by means of the t«lesco|M>, 
the gentlemen saw the. pour inmates actu¬ 
ally dragged out of the windows, from 
tinder the water, having been oMigeil to 
duck within ere tliey could effect their es¬ 
cape. The bout then swept down the 
stream towards a place culled the Lukes, 
where John Smith, his wife, and her inu- 
tlier, tvcrc safely landed. 

The boat was now again brought up 
hy the Kiiicorth horses to a ]Munt near tlie 
bridge over the Moy liiirn. There Doiiahi 
Muiiro again iqirang forward, and Ser¬ 
geant John Grant, an old pensioner from 
Findhorn, with David Heat, from Kiii- 
teasuck, and Itokert Dailu-s, cluiincd the 
honour of the Su'ipeside adventure. Af¬ 
ter bringing the boat aei'oss the flooded 
bridge, they, with great difficulty, crosscil 
the stream on the south side of it, and pull • 
cd along the road till the current became 
so strong that the people, wlio waded lu'eiuit 
de p to meet them, were compelled to haul 
them up by means of ropes. There was 
oiieindividiiai in that boat whose exertions, 
Mr Suter says, he can never forget. The 
others were sufficiently active, but he was 
both physically and morally more energe¬ 
tic than they, and bis amduct was so ooii- 
^icupus, as to call forth the frequent and 
united plaudits of all present, 'ilils was 
Donald Munro, who,from certain remark¬ 
able parts of his dress, was that day railed 
Straw-Jlateni Ye^ta- Waietcoul ,—titles 
under wbUsh he gained so muah honour, 
that he loay well be proud of them for 
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the rest of his life. He was now at the 
]>ro%r, now at the stern, now in the wa¬ 
ter to the neck, and a^in he was tnggini; 
hard at the oar; in short, he seemed to 
be the rhief instrument of deliverance. 

“ Having pulled up ns far as they could 
in the still water, they apprimehed the 
desperate curreiA formerly noticed as ha¬ 
ving swept away the two elms, and fear¬ 
lessly dashed into its tumultuous waves. 
For a moment the spectators were in the 
initst anxious doubt ns to the result; fur, 
though none could pull a stvnnger oar, yet 
the. boat, in crossing a distance equal to its 
own length, was swept down 200 yards. 
Ten yards more would have dashed them 
to atoms on the lower stone wall, lliit 
they were now in comparatively quiet wa¬ 
ter; and availing themselves of this, they 
pulled up again to the park, in the space, 
between two currents, and passed, with a 
little less difficulty, though in the same 
manner, the second and third streams, and 
at length reached the hou.ses. The spec¬ 
tators gave them three hearty cheers, lly 
this time the Ken’s had been left scarcely 
three feet of ground to stand on, under the 
bark wall of the houses. A pleasing sight 
it was to see the boat touch that tiny strand, 
and the despairing family taken on l>oard. 
After they were safely stowed, Yellow- 
'IVaistcoatwas obser^’ed wad ing, and sound¬ 
ing his way with a pide, till he reached 
the west end of the building, where he 
pounced upon an enormous hog, which he 
lugged dotvn to the boat, and threw it in 
as easily as if it bad been a rabbit. ‘ My 
Indignation was stirred up against the 
Kerrs,' said Mr Siiter, ‘ thinking that, at 
such a time, they could have thought of 
risking Munro's life for such a purpose. 
But 1 was afterwards pleased to learn, 
that It was to preserve “ poor Wi<iow Ross’s 
Hfw, which was a* that was noo left till 
her.’" 

** How anxiously did the spectators 
watch every motion of the little boat that 
was now so crowded as very much to im¬ 
pede the rowers! 'fbey crossed the two 
first streams, and Anally drew up for the 
last and dreadful trial. There the frail 
bark was again whirled down; and, not¬ 
withstanding all their exertions, the stern 
Jtist touched the wall. ITie prow, how¬ 
ever, was in stiller water; one desperate 
pull; she sprang forward in saftty, and a 
few more strokes of the oar landed the 
poor people amongst 50 or 60 of their as¬ 
sembled friends. Then was there a meet¬ 
ing between parents and son! What gra- 
tulations! What greetings and embra¬ 
cings ! What grappling of hearts and mois. 
tura of eyes ensn^! AH crowded round 
them to obtain one s^uceae of their hands. 


‘"Hoot toot, nonsense !* cried the weather¬ 
beaten Rodney, dashing his rough hand 
across his eyes,. ‘ What’s this o't Y Toots! 

I canna stand this miair than you, bairns. 
Od 1 maun jast greet it out.’ ” . 

■ Old Kbit’s account of Inmself and 
family during the danger is interest¬ 
ing, and droll and comical enougit 
too;—but we must look after Funns. 
Again, Yellow-Waistcoat and his gal¬ 
lant fellows plied their oars, on the 
work of ddiverntice. And first they 
rescued from death, in a lonely cot¬ 
tage among the alders, a little n'hy 
aliove the blown-up brid^, tbree. 
helpless old women, one of them for 
years bedrid. They wore found sit¬ 
ting on chairs, placed in a wooden 
roofed bod, neai’Iy dead with cold, 
and could not hare existed many 
hours longer. Yellow-Waistcoat and 
Sergeant Grant lifted them out of 
tlic Avindow, and ere long Mr Sutev 
was restoring them to lim by Glen- 
livpt. He did not forget to hand a 
caulker to their deliverers, and offer¬ 
ed St‘rgpant Grant a second dram. 
“ Na, 1 thank ye, sir,” said tlie Ser¬ 
geant, eyeing it askance, and retreat¬ 
ing beyond the influence of its tem]V 
tation; “ I like it otver weel; and if 
I tak it I may forget myseJl, an’, (Sod 
kens, Ave need to hae. a’ our Avits 
aboot us the day. But an avc get a* 
the poor folk safe, I’se no say but 
I’se get fou.” Well said, noble fel¬ 
low—let the Temperance Society 
preach from that text! 

Tlic boat AA'BS again manned, Jolm 
Smith, AA’ho had himself been rescu¬ 
ed from the Eamhill Island, being 
one of the creAA’, and YelloM'-'Vaist- 
coat at his post. In attempting to 
row across to the Moy embankment 
for a larger boat lying tliere, they 
were sAA'amped; but being carried 
iqto smooth AA’ater,hy waiHtg should¬ 
er to shoulder, and shoulder deep, 
they reached flie large boat and soon 
right^ the small oue. From the 
top of a AA'all, they tried to drag tlic 
large boat throu^ a gateway, but it 
swamped aud went down. Wading 
with onljr their heads above water, 
thev again readied the small Imat, 
which they had tied to a pillar of the 
^te, and, rowing along tiie road, dis¬ 
appeared behind a plantation. The 
small boat soon SAraaiped, and the 
brove crew satred tlmmadvcs by pro- 
videntialljr catching and clinging to a 
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luycock tliat happened to be floating 
past at the moment! They were 
carried along with it till it stuck in 
some young alder-trees, where each 
of them grasped a bough, and the 
haycock sailed away, leaving them, 
where tliose on shore could just see 
them at times endeavouring to sup¬ 
port tliemselres among the weak and 
brittle branches. 

** * Send for a boat !* was tbe first sen¬ 
tence that came from them. * What has 
become of your own ?' shouted some one 
in return. * A boat! a boat!—send for 
n bo-o-oatf’ was the only response. Some 
thoughtless creature among the crowd bel¬ 
lowed out, ‘ Why don’t you use your own 
lKM>-oat ?’ There was a degree of mimic¬ 
ry in the tone of his voice that excited a 
momentary smile ; but the next instant a 
hoarse murmur of disapprobation went 
round, and the abashed caitiff slunk away 
behind backs, to shun the general Indigna¬ 
tion he had excited. For two hours these 
brave men hung there, and a thousand 
Khemes were p.-oposed for their rescue, 
and all successively rqected. Towards 
five o’clock, Dr Brands and Seigeant 
Grant had already got ropes, and were 
preparing to make the hazardous attempt 
of swimming to their aid, when, to the 
astonidiment and joy of all assembled, 
they beheld Yellow-Waistcoat baling out 
the water from the boat with his straw- 
hat, and soon afterwards they were seen 
pulling along the road, and making for 
tbe bridge of Moy. On their way thither, 
they were tbe means of saving Betty Find¬ 
lay, the celebrated biscuit<baker, who, in 
endeavouring to wade across the bridge, 
was swept off her feet, and was floating 
down, supported by the buoyancy of her 
outspread drapery, when they fortunately 
caught and rescued her. 

** The circumstances attendlAg the re¬ 
covery of the boat, ore fully equal to most 
of those convmieatty tBarvelleus coinci¬ 
dences BO sorvlefliilt to' novelists. Wil¬ 
liam Smith, being aulde to bold on longer 
by the boogha, let himeelf gently down into 
the water, with the hope of finding bot¬ 
tom. * I feel tbe boat I' eboated he to hie 
companions; and, strange as it may seem, 
the small boat, which had laaC ewampod 
■with them, had actually drifted to the root 
of the very tree whither fortune had car¬ 
ried them ! But this was not aD. Some 
ealmon>nets and ropes h ad also^ by the 
attangestBocident, been lodged than. One 
of these Smith contrived to pull up with 
^ fo^ and making a noose, and clippinf 
itui hii gnsat toep hedMccndod odob 

^ 

ateni Of the boat. Hawng passed the rope 


over a high branch «f a tree, he threw the 
end of it to his companions. ' Now, haul 
upon that, my lads !’ cried he, with great 
glee, and, joining with them in chorus, 
they, with much trouble, succeeded in 
righting the boat. Tbe oars being fi»d 
to the side with iron pins, were all safe. 
Mr Suter ordered the men up to the house 
for warmth and refreshment.” 

Again the boat was manned and 
launched on the flood—for tbe Broom 
of Moy. Dr Brands was one of the 
gallant crew. The first house they 
made for was that occupied hy a fa¬ 
mily of the name of Cumins, consist¬ 
ing of a poor invalid old man,fathcr- 
in^aw to Funns, his wife, nearly as 
dnfirm, their daughter an elderly wo¬ 
man, and her son, a boy. At first 
the silence seemed to denote death. 
But there the whole family were, 
roosted like fowls on the beams of 
the roof. They were all half-dead 
with cold; and the old man’s mind 
being too much enfeebled to with¬ 
stand the horrors, was now utterly 
deranged. The next house of the. 
hamlet the boat went to was that of 
the Widow Speediman, an old bed¬ 
rid woman, with whom resided her 
niece, Isabella Morrison, an elderly 
person. What follows is worth read¬ 
ing,—and William Shakspeare’s fic¬ 
tion never surpassed Isabella Morri¬ 
son’s truth;— 

One of the wails of this house wu 
gone, and the roof was only kept up by 
mting on a wooden boarded bed. Here 
those ill the boat beheld a most harrow¬ 
ing Bpectode. Up to tbe neck iii water, 
sat the neice, scarcely sensible, and sup¬ 
porting what was now the dead body of 
her aunt, with the livid and distorted 
countenance of the old woman raised up 
before her. The story will be best told 
In her own words, though at the risk of 
•ome prolixity. 

** * It was about eight o'clock, an’ my 
aunty in her bed, fan I says till her, 
“ Aunty, the waters are cumin' aboot's 
an’ 1 had hardly spoken fan thy wur at 
my hack. “ Gang to my kist,” eays she 
to me, and tak oot some things that are 
to be pit aboot me fan I’m dead.” 1 
had hardly tukken oot the claes fan the 
kiet was floated bodalle through the boos. 
*' Gia me a hand o’ yoitr hand, Bell,” says 
my aunty, an’ Ill try an* help ye Into 
the bed.” *' Ye’re nae fit to help me,” 
Hja I, “ Ill tok a baud e’ tbe ctoop o’ the 
bed.” AnAiae 1 gat In. I think we 
war V the bed for about twa 

hours; jand' thto -water floatit up the caul- 
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lied, and ahe lyin’ on’t. Syne 1 tried to 
keep her up, an’ 1 took a hand o’ her ehift 
to try to keep her lii'e in. But the wa¬ 
ters war ay growin. At last 1 got her 
up wi’ ae haun to my breest, and held a 
hand o' the post o’ the bed with the ither. 
An’ there wuz ae jaw o’ the water tliat 
cam’ up to my, breest, an’ anithcr jaw 
cam’ an’ fiippit my aunly oot o’ my airme. 
“ Oh! Bell, I’m gane !” says she; and 
the waters just chokit her. It wuz a 
dread fu' sight to see iter ! 'I'hat -muz the 
fight and struggle she had for life ! 'Wil¬ 
lin’ wiix she to save that! An’ her hauii', 
yoitr honour! hoo she fought tvi’ that 
haun’! It wad hae drawn tears o’ pity 
frac a hoatlicn f An’ then 1 hod a draad- 
fu’ spekalation foiMny ain life, an’ I canna 
tell the ronseederablc moinents I was doon 
in the water, an’ my aunty abeen me. 
'J'he strength o' the waters at last brak 
the bed, an' I got to the tap o’t; an’ a 
dreadfu* jawknockit my head to the bed¬ 
post ; an’ I wuz for some time oot o’ my 
senses. It was surely the death-grip 1 
had o’ the post; an’ surely it wuz the 
I.ord that waiikcned me, for the dead 
sleep had ciim’il on me, an' 1 wud hae 
faun, and been droont in the waters 
After I cam’ to mj-sell a wee, I fecit 
something at my fit, an’ 1 says to mysell. 
This is my aunty's head that the waters 
hae turn alf 1 feelt wi’ my haun', an tuk 
hand o't wi’ fear au’ truraliu’; an’ tliank- 
fu' was 1 iim 1 faund it to be naething 
but a droon’t hen ! Aweel, I climbed up, 
an’ got a baud o’ the cupple, an' my fit on 
the tap o' tlie wa’, and sustecned mysell 
that way frac maybe about half-post ten 
that night till three next afterneen. I 
suppose it wuz 12 o'clock o’ the day be¬ 
fore I saw my aunty again, after we had 
gone doon thegither, an’ the dreadfu* 
ocean aboot huz, just like a roarin’ sea. 
She was left on a bank o’ sand, leaniu’ on 
her side, and her mouth wna fou o’ son’. 
Fouk wondered I didna dec o’ cauld an* 
hunger; but baith cauld an’ hunger ware 
unkent by me, wi’ the terrification I wuz 
in wi’ the roarin’ o’ tbo waters aboot me, 
L<ird save me !’* 

" The corpse of the poor old woman 
Speediman was put into a cart, together 
with her niece Bell, whose state of ex¬ 
haustion was so great, that it was difficult 
to tell which was the living, and which 
the dead, body.” 

Tlie boat next rescued three old 
women, one of whom died, in Elgin 
hospital, of dropsy, brought on by 
cold and wet. Then a family of the 


name of Monro were relieved, but 
the horrors of that dreadful day af¬ 
fected Mrs Monro’s mental, as well 
as bodily health. 

It was now about six o’clock in the 
evening, and Funns and family had 
for four-and-twenty hours been in 

1 )eril. During all these rescues they 
lad been seen far over in the midst 
of tint inundation, clustered like dies 
on their little speck of land. The 
boat of the deliverers had gone to 
tlie rescue of those within easiest 
reach, or had been forced to obey the 
dood. Funns had never been for a 
moment forgotten, and it was now bis 
turn to he saved. Througli the wide 
inundation that surrounded the tiny 
spot where that family stood, five 
tremendously tumultuous streams 
raged furiously with elevated waves. 
The moment the boat dashed into the 
first of these, it was whirled down for 
a great way; hut having once got 
through if, the bold crew pulled up 
in tlie quiet water heyend to prepare 
for tlie next, and in doing so. Ser¬ 
geant Grant stood in tlie prow, with 
a long rope, the end of which was 
fixed to the boat, and whenever he 
thought lie had footing, he jumped 
out, and dragged them up, and thus, 
filially, they reached Fitnns, and af¬ 
ter many dangers, all the family were 
brought to Aioy-House, The young¬ 
est daughter fainted on being brought 
near the fire; and on the wise sug- 
cstion of Dr Brands, as sensible as 
rare, to restore the animal tempera¬ 
ture she was put into Mrs Suter’s 
bed, alreadv occupied by “ five 
bairns;” and warm wine, and waim 
broth, and a good night’s sleep per¬ 
fectly restored her to strengtli. 

Reader, weep for the poor Cuin- 
ins’s. You have seen that poor, frails 
and both bodily and mentally infirm 
couple rescuea firom death in their 
coti^e in the Broom of Moy. In the 
appendix flood of the 27 th, they were 
again nearly drowned in their bed 
in a cottage near the bum of Rauls- 
roill—^but were saved. Here h a pk> 
ture of human nature 

A lady, who felt a charitable Interest 
in those poor people, visited them at the 
Broom of Moy, aftw the aubridnice of 
the fiood. She found the old men lying 
on a damp bed, under a defenceless roof. 


* This poor wonwa hai become a perfect cripple fknla rhenmatlsm. 
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eicpoaed to vrind and rain. Ills moans 
were unceasing) wive when his wandering 
nind led him to talk wildljr of drotvning, 
andof tile water being at hie feet. Ilia wile, 
scarcely lesD imbecile^ sat rocking herself 
to and fro on a low seat, called a Stmhie, 
before a fire, which she in vain tried .to 
make burn, complaining to herself of a 
hurt in one of her legs, riH;elved at the time 
the fiood filled the house, when the daugh¬ 
ter, by an almost roimcnlous exertion of 
strength, raised her parents and her son 
lip to the place whence they were rescued. 
Unconscious whence the hiessing came, the 
poor creatures eagerly drank the wine the 
lady had brought them ; and w'hen, a little 
aftawards, she looked for the bottle, that 
she might give a glass to their daughter, 
she found that, with the selfishness dotage 
Sometimes brings with it, the old woman 
had contrived to hide it in a corner of her 
bed. Their daughter, who is quite deaf, 
was employed in digging various articles 
out of the sand. Her hand had been se¬ 
verely cut by an adr.e, while in the act of 
dragging up her parents from danger. ‘ It 
will be o' itae u#e,’ said she, refusing to 
have it bound up, ‘ for I maim ay be dal>- 
bling.* It was the lady I allude to who 
made them romfortable in the cottage, 
where they were distnrlicd by the ilood 
of the 27th. But the succession of mi¬ 
series to which they have been exposed, 
have not been svithont their good result, 
since they hare but widcneil tiint field for 
fienevolent exertion, in which a truly an¬ 
gelic mind delights to occupy itself.” 

We have not room to accompany 
Sir Thomas in his account of all the 
incidents of the flood on the plain of 
Forres, on the right bank of the Find- 
horn, to the seaport. These details 
are nearly as interestinj^ as those we 
have nowabrid^etl. The devastations 
of tlie bum of Forres were identi- 
iicd with those of the Findhora. But 
higher up, it-much damage to 
AUyre, the beaudfhl seat of .Sir Wil¬ 
liam Cumming- The house was sur¬ 
rounded, and the greatest alarm ex¬ 
cited. llie splendid groups of rare 
evergreens, and other shnibs of mag¬ 
nificent growth, that decorate the 
lawn, were sorely ravi^d. Tlie ha¬ 
voc on the dressed banks, and among 
the extensive walks and shnibberies, 
ruinous; and in the lowin', or 
kitohen-garden, tlie current carried 
OT the gardener on one of his melon 
frames, to take an aijuatic excursioit 
among his gooseberryhushes and cau¬ 
liflowers. But no lives were lost— 
nor yet put into jeopardy-.aiid usr 


tore will, in a few seasons, restore 
Altyrc to ail its original beauty. 

• The Shky holds, says Sir Thomas, 
the third place among Scottish rivers. 
But we say, how may the examining 
masters dei'ide to whom the gold 
medal shall be assigned, when the 
candidates that flow fer honours are 
the Tweed, the Clyde, the Spey, the 
Tay, and the Dec 'r Is it to be given 
to die greatest volume of water ? In 
that case, perliaps, they might mco’ 
sure the performances or essays of 
coinjictitors, and by a mere arithme¬ 
tical process decide the prize. But 
how impossible a right decision he- 
enmes, when they have to compare 
tlie depth of tlie iinpressiun, the jiii- 
rity of the sheet, the breadtii of the 
margin,aiul thevariefy,beaufy,spl<*ii- 
dour, and magnificence of the hind* 
iiig! Therelore, wo say, let them 
all bebracketted,and declared, with¬ 
out .any invidious degrees, the First 
Floods of their year. .Strathspey ! Mu¬ 
sic and dance are in that glorious 
spondee—and who has not lieard of 
that many-footed metre, the Reel o’ 
Tullocligorum Y The Spey in spate 
seems, indeed, the serpent tliat stop¬ 
ped the tnareh of the Roman legions. 
Swim the .Spey in spate I No—not 
a whale could perform that feat from 
pole to pole. A Triton among the 
minnows there would wish himselt 
a Leviathan among the cods of the 
ocean-stream. He would find him¬ 
self in worse streights there iluui 
those of Davis, and would he feclile 
as a frog. A herd of wild elephants 
would be liuiTicd down its flood like 
so many aiild wives’ haucldes—and 
mammoths and mastodontons like so 
many Highland bonnets. On the 4th 
of August, you might have heard his 
thunder in a balloon high up in lioa- 
>en as the topmost peak of (’hini- 
borazo. No cloud aared to hang 
above him on tliat day ; hut all tlie 
sky was black with fear as w'i tJi u igh t; 
and nothing but a lurid glimmer 
through the “ water-bleared liori- 
zun,” denoted that there was a sun. 
No wonder his main Itattlc was terri¬ 
fic, when all his tributaries joined 
in—wild tribes and grim—frotn Uie 
clilfsand cataracts, and all in one close 
column, headed by General Conster¬ 
nation, bore downwards to the sea. 

** Their floods were a thoiuand, their 
tlmadera were one.” 

Ther^floaled and tossed the blood- 
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red banners of the vassal chieftains 
of King Spey—the Feshie, the Dal- 
raddy, tlie l^uie, the Dorback, the 
Dulnan, the Duthel,,the Craggan, the 
Tilchen, the Aven, the Conglass, tiie 
Livat^ the I'omore, the Knockando, 
the Dullen, the Fiddich—famous all 
among the Grampian peerage, and 
4‘elebrated in the songs of Echo since 
the birth of time. In the words of 
Professor Wilson, 

A regal fluod, that, bom amid the Iiilla, 

.Sweeps on uiiaeeii through many a 
darksome glen, 

Till join'd by all his tributary rills. 

From loch, from tarn, from inoi'ish, and 
from fen, 

lie leaves his rnipirc with a kingly glee, 
And fiercely bids recoil the billows of the 

About Belville, on the Jnvereshie 
estate, the Sjtey flooded the meadows, 
five miles long and one broad. All 
the while the heavens were in do 
hige, the north-east wind bletv great 
guns,—frequent were the flasht's of 
lightning, but them was no thunder. 
The Feshie—fordable two days be¬ 
fore to the lambs, separated from their 
mother in heedless play—rolled 
down rocks, while trees floated in it 
like feathers. A house full of people 
was flooded four feet bicb, when, in 
defiance of the tremendous rush of 
water, a few surh Highlandei's as 
fought at Qiiatre-bras and Waterloo, 
entered, as Highlanders are wont to 
do in trying circiiiiistatices, shoulder 
to slioidder, and res4'ued them all, 
one by one, from peril proved to be 
iniminent by the sudden disappear¬ 
ance of a large saAv-mill. Tlie ro¬ 
mantic old bridge at Invereshie, 
though flooded three feet above the 
keystone, stood fast, while huge 
masses of micaceousrock below u'ere 
rent away, and buried a hundred 
yards oflF under heaps of gravel. The 
Feshie then smote-some strong stone 
bulwarks into shivers,—overflowed 
and destroyed the whole low grounds 
of Dalnavert,—excavated for itself a 
newcliannel inless time than it would 
have cost all tiie pioneers of a large 
army of us men,-—and left an island be¬ 
tween it and the Spey of two luin- 
dred acres. Here tne Dalraddy be¬ 
haved most generously to one Mrs 
Gumming. After the flood had sub¬ 
sided, she found, on Tuesday after¬ 
noon, at the back of the house, all 
lying in a heap, a handsome dish of 
trout, a pike, a hare, a partridge, a 


dish of potatoes, and a dish of tur-- 
nips, all deposit^ there by the Dal¬ 
raddy, except a turk^, which, alas !- 
was one of her owp favourite flock. 
•Sir Thomas describes an amusing con¬ 
versation lie held hereabouts, some 
lime after the flood, with one Widow 
Cameron: 

“ 'I'lio Abcriietby road rumr'across the 
edge of (his sweep of the flat. I was stnick 
by the failure of one of its conduit bridges, 
and seeing the remains of river-wreck on 
the edge of the moor, and being incredu¬ 
lous that the iiiiindution could have spread 
so far, I turned aside to the house of Wi¬ 
dow ('ameron, who gave me the history 
of her disasters. ‘ Ou, sir,’ said she, ‘ 3-6 
see, Spey was just in one sea a’ the way 
frae 'J'ullochgonnn 3'oiider, on the tither 
side o’ the strath, to thay muiry hillocks 
out 113' there, a3'aiit the King’s road fore- 
nent us ; and, or e’er we kent whar we 
war, the w'ater was a’ in abuot huz, and 
lip four or five feet in our houses ; an' it 
destni3'ed a’ our meal, and floated uif oor 
peat-stacks—see till soyic o’ the ]teHts 
13’ing oot «in yon hillock-side 3'under, twa 
blinder yairds frae wliar we're stannin’. 
1 was feared oot o’ ra3’judgment for my 
bairns, and sae I but to be oot o' this wi' 
them.’—‘-^nd how did 3-00 escape?’ de¬ 
manded I with the greatest aiixiet3'. ‘ Ou, 
tmth, just upon a brander replied Mrs 
Cameron. ‘ A brainier !’ exclaimed 1 
with astonishment, arising from my igno- 
raiiec that the word was applied to any 
thing else than a Scotch gridiron, and 
thinking that the riding to the moon on 
a broom, or the sailing in a sieve to Nor- 
wn3', were nothing to this ; ‘ .V brander! 
what do 3'oii mean by a brander V’—‘ On, 
just a bit float,' replied the n idow; ‘ a 
bit raft I made o’ thay bit paliiis and bits 
0’ inoHS-lir that war lyin’aboot.'—‘ Whatf 
and 3'our rbildrcu too?' exclaimed I. 

‘ Ou, wbat else!’ replied she, amused at 
in>’' surprise ; ‘ ,what could I bae done wi* 
them else ? nae horse could hae come pear 
biiz. It was deep eneugh to droon'twa 
horses.'—‘ And how did 3*eH feather }’mir- 
self over?' enquired I. * Troth, sir, I 
hae Moc fmthers,' replied Mrs Cameron, 
very simply ; ' I’m no a dewk to snom. 
lint, 3'« see, I sat on my hunkers on the 
middle o' the brander, wi’ my boirns a* 
aboot me. In a knot; and the wund, that 
was blawin’ stnmg eneugh frae the north, 
just took us safe oot to the land.’—* And 
how did your neighbours get out?' asked 
r. ‘ Oil, fat way wad ^y get oot, but 
a’ thegitber upon brandersj’ rqilied Mrs 
Cameron.—-l^t the render fancy 10 him¬ 
self this fleet of branders, with their crews 
of women and children, floating gallantly 
vent en pouj)e, towilrds the land, And he 
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will have hefure his mlnd'e eye a icene 
fully ae remnrkable as any which this 
eventful flood produced.” 

Tbo Netlipy did wonders. Barns 
and cow-houses sank before it—of 
dwelling-houses and bridges it made 
no bones—embankments it shoved 
aside, and trees it tore up, and bran¬ 
dished their roots in the sky. It is 
the great medium of transport to the 
Spey, of the timber from the mag¬ 
nificent pine forests that cover that 
district To facilitate this, a cut was 
made, a good many years ago, at 

f reat expense, through the moss of 
'luihaig. The banks are from 10 to 
lo feet deep, and six or eight sti'ata 
of roots of trees arc to be seen on its 
sides, in the natural position, all the 
growth of siUrcessive ages. The 
trunks of some lie horizontally em¬ 
bedded in the moss; others have evi¬ 
dently been burnt to the surface. 
In one part of the bank, the lowest 
stratum is of birch roots, about two 
feet above the gravel the moss rests 
on, then some three successive 
strata of fir roots, 1B inches apart; 
then another stratum of birch roots, 
and above that, one or two more of 
fir; and, lastly, there are firs now 
rooted and groiving on the surface, 
but small and stunted, called dar- 
racks. In tlie evening of the 3d of 
August,the Nethey burst itsbuhvarks, 
demolished this work, aud returned 
to its former and natural channel. 
One word of the Dorback that joins 
the Nethey at Dell. 

“ Alexander Fraser, the fox-hunter, at 
the Drum of Dorback, a place, in an out- 
of-the.way corner, far up its stream, bad 
bis house situated some 12 feet above the 
level of the water. ‘ 1 thought nothing,’ 
said he, when tsHing the story himself, 
* of the height o’ the wato^ on the Mon¬ 
day night, until about the gloamln', when 
down she cam’, in a few minutes’ space, 
fearfully upon us. First she struck the 
gable o’ the bjrre, and It went. Syne the 
gable o’ tbo flrehoose partly fell, an* the 
water began to come in on us at sic a rate, 
that I made haste to get oot the wife and 
the sax bairns, the auldest o’ them nae 
matr than twill year auld. Wl’some ado 
I carried tliem to the iwre braeeide. I 
then steeklt the door o’ the hoose, to haud 
oot as muckle o’ the water as possible, and 
made a hole through the bm-b o*^ to lat 
oot what waa In. Syne, wl’ the hdp o* 
some neehonrs, I got oot a muckle kist o’ 
drawers, and twa deth kists. By this 


time the furniture was going fast, and we 
tied a strong rope to a new bed, but we 
had hardly done that, when the water cam' 
and carried off bed and house and a’the- 
gither. Syne the barn, fu’ o’ corn, and a* 
kind o’farming tools and gear, goed aff too. 
For lung, the wife and bairns dang to 
the bank, seeiu’ a' thing t^’eu awa’, cauld 
and woet as wund and water could mak 
them, ill wullin’ to leave it till the last. 
But, when the last houp, the Loose, was 
gane, I got them carried off to a iieebour’s 
barn. It was a’ we could do to get to the 
hank after the hoose was gane, standiii* as 
it did on a wee bit plain by the waterside. 
But that, and my garden, flcld, and coni- 
yard, are n’ gane to the sea, and the place 
is noo a bare clwldorh, without a vestige 
o’ ony thing tliat might gar ye believe it 
had ever been the bield o' ony human crea¬ 
ture.’ ” 

But to returu to the Netliey. At 
some distance below tin? Dell of 
Abernethy, lay tlie Iron Mill Croft, 
which, nearly a century ajfo, recei¬ 
ved that name from the mills erected 
there by a branch of the York Build¬ 
ings Company, who had purchused 
for L.7000 a portion of the forest of 
Aberuetliy, and carried on their ope¬ 
rations on a magnificent scale. They 
employed 120 workin|; borsts at their 
saw-mills and iron-iniJls, witli ail im¬ 
plements and apparatus of the most 
expensive sorts. They used to dis¬ 
play their vanity by bonfires, tai’- 
oarrels, and hogsheads of brandy to 
the country people. They bad a 
commissary for provisions and for¬ 
age, and finally went off deep in debt 
to the proprietors and the country. 
A few large cast-iron pillars aud iron 
beams were, up to the 4th of August 
1829, all that told where that Troy 
once stood. But tbe Nethey, inspired 
with a sudden antiquarian zeal, laid 
open to day the buried secrets of the 
iron Mill Croft, and divulged the 
origin of its name. 

** Such was the state of things, when 
the flood of the 3d and 4th of August 
scooped out a new and very broad channel 
for the river, right through the arable 
erofit, and a part of the alder grove, ex¬ 
cavating it to the depth of six or eight 
ieeL Under this, and in the middle of its 
new channel, to the astonishment of every 
one who has seen it, appear tbe lying 
beams or frame-work of a gangway across 
the water. A platform on the left of the 
sketch, which ib nicely Jointed and mor¬ 
ticed togatiier, gaems to hare been tbe 
foundation of mill-house. Thero 
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seem to have been U|irigbt posts ia som* 
of the beams, probably to support a ^at- 
form above; the sluices for conveying 
water to the works, and for the escape of 
flow-water, appear to have been between 
these upright posts. The whole timber 
is perfectly fresh, and the mortice ends 
of the beams are all carefully numbered 
with the axe. The haugh above, must 
have formed a resei'voir foi’ supplying the 
machinery with water. On the brow of 
the high right bank of the Nethey, the 
flood has exposed a bed of charcoal 16 
inches thick, probably deposited there for 
the use of the smelting works. A flne 
spring of water, issuing from the left 
bank of the river, immediately opposite 
to the site of the iron-mill, is known to 
this day by the niuue of Crowley’s Well, 
from a certain John Crowley, one of the 
workmen wlio constructed it, and that 
w’ith much trouble and care in its forma¬ 
tion and embellishment, as has been made 
mure apparent by the operation of the 
flood. This has brought into view a 
wooden spout, laid along the base of the 
bank, some two feet below the surface, 
with au inclination downwards towards 
the well, thereby collecting oil the springs 
within its range to one point. There is 
a flagstone, laid endwise in front, with a 
bore of two inches diameter, through 
which the w’ater flows; and, not many 
years ago, an iron spout, inserted in this 
bore, allowed vessels to be filled with ease, 
without disturbing the well. The lower 
haugh is said to have been w'hully occu¬ 
pied by the Company’s gardens and houses, 
l^eople say that a considerable quantity of 
silver-plate was found in a cellar there, 
together w'ith several other heavy articles 
of value, which they could not carry away 
with them, in the hasty moonlight retreat 
they were forced to make. 

“ The excavations of tlie river Nethey, 
on the Iron Mill Croft, are extremely in¬ 
teresting to the geologist. We have here 
the history of the operations of a river for 
exactly a century. At this time, 100 
years ago, the English company were 
pounding iron-ore with their ponderous 
hammers, moved by active machinery, in 
the bed of the river Nethey. These acton 
move oflf the stage, bontns, tar-ban'cls, 
and all, and the river, in someof its floods, 
soon obliterates all traces of them or of 
their works, by Ailing up its bed with 
rounded masses of stone, mingled with 
gravel, and so, by shutting itself out of 
one channel, compelling its stream to seek 
another, considerably to the westward. 
But floods succeed floods ; .and the quieter 
portions of each successive inundation 
spread over the ground, where, by de. 
greea, they dqioslt a deep and fertile eoil. 


fermiBg a rksb hsngh of land, tiu eurfaee 
of whidi ie eik or eight feet above the 
levd of the ground the works stood on. 
The greater part of thie beautiful flat is 
subjected to tillage, whilst the seeds of 
some neighbouring alder trees find their 
way into a portion of it, and spring up 
into a grove. The ti’ees grow till they 
become tall and imyestic; and agricultu¬ 
ral labour goes on, till the Iron-mill is as 
much forgotten as the face and figure of 
John Crowley who worked in it; when 
comes the flood of the 3d and 4th of Au¬ 
gust last, tears off the shroud that covei'ed 
it, and brings all back again to liglit save 
the busy human beings who once anima¬ 
ted the scene,” 

Tlie inhabitants at Bridm of Ne¬ 
they had a narrow escape. The river, 
that here meandered on its course, 
suddenly shot into one broad, straight 
line of destruction, on both sides an¬ 
nihilating the haughs. Gardens and 
cottages sank before it, and the 
ground and gravel being scooped out 
to an immeuse depth,* all communi¬ 
cation was cut off witii the west end 
of the bridge. It was covered with 
people, whom the novelty and grand¬ 
eur of the sight seems to have stupi- 
iied to the sense of danger, as me 
immense roaring river continued to 
bring down large trees, and to toss 
them up perpendicularly, when all 
at once the enormous mass of timber 
Imildings, composing the saw-mill of 
Straanliicg, about 300 yards above, 
moved bodily off, steadily and magni¬ 
ficently, like a three-decker leaving 
dock. Destruction seemed inevitable 
to all palsy-stricken in fear, when all 
at once it struck upon a bulwark, 
■went to pieces with a crash, and 
spreading itself abroad over the sur¬ 
face of the waters, it rushed down the 
Spey in one sea of wreck I The grey 
granite bridge, of solidity that pro¬ 
mised endurance for ages, lost its 
western arch, ivas shook to its centre, 
and gravelled up above its spring— 
not even the sites of several saw¬ 
mills remained—and to clear the 
channel of the immrase quantity of 
large stones left in it, must be the 
work of years. Capti^ Macdonsdd 
of Coulnakyle, whose house is situ¬ 
ated in the angle between the right 
bank of the Nethey and the right 
bank of the Spey, said, that the flood 
around ** put mm in mind of Spit- 
head in a gale, and diat he was satis¬ 
fied he cowd have sailed a fifty-gun 
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ship from tlie Boat of Belliforth to 
ttie Boat of Gartin, a distance of se¬ 
ven or eiffht miles!” 

The Diilnati’s exploits were pretty 
much on a ]>ar with thoso of the 
Nethe}^ Let one suffice. It attack¬ 
ed the bridge of Carr, of a single 
arch of 65 feet span, and such was 
the forcle of the immense body of 
u'ater, that, according to the relation 
of an eye-witness, the moment the 
support of the undermined southern 
abutment gave way, it made the arch 
spring fifteen feet into tlie air! 

The old military bridge of Spey, 
below Grantown, rose witli a steep 
ascent from the low left to the high 
right bank, and liad its roadway 
and northern wins: walls heightened, 
which occasioned such a concentra¬ 
tion of the power of the stream, that 
the least of the three arches gave way, 
all except about three feet, which 
supports the spandnd and parapet 
walls on the lower side. Here is an 
amusing pictuve:— 

' On Wednesday, the 5th of August, 
Mr Peter Forbes, farmer at Urlarmurc, 
on the sonth side of Lirat, dispatched his 
servant, Donald Cameron, a tall, hand¬ 
some, atliletic man, about twenty-five 
years of afe, to carry a message to Mrs 
Forbes, then at Aitnoch, near the banks 
of the Findborn. On arriving at the 
Bridge of Si>ey, and seeing its state, he 
quietly mounted the extremely nan-ow 
parapK. The river was still raging in all 
the fury of flood, and loud were the cries 
and expustiilatiuns of the spectators. Dis¬ 
regarding these, however, but withotit 
m^uig one word, Donald coolly and stead¬ 
ily walked onwanls, with an air of per¬ 
fect complacency, till ha came to that part 
where there was a gap in the masonry of 
forty feet, save in the single parapet alone. 
The increased of the beholders were 
luckily drowned by the ntoring of the sur¬ 
ges. Donald staid but one moment to cast 
his plaid more tightly about bim,aiid again 
continued his dangerous path to Jhe far¬ 
ther end of the parapet, where, leaping 
lightly down, he pursue his way srith- 
out once looking over his shoulder for ap¬ 
plause, or showing the slightest symptom 
of being conscious that he had achieved 
any thing extraordinary. A certain shop- 
hM 1 >er in Grantown, too, nicknamed 
Jjear Peter, pressed by the nrgeitc^ef 
some favourable chance of sale, did also 
eany the_ adventure of the perilous para¬ 
pet. But, having a large pack on his bask, 
he took the good mercantile precaution of 
doubling his security, by planting four 


legs instead of two under liiin. S<|unttcd 
on hands and knees, I’eter ptirsiied bis 
path, whilst his pack kept vibrating to and 
fro, like the pendulum of a clock, iiis fea¬ 
tures being, all the svbile, twisted in an 
opposite direction to that of bis load. Tl>e 
spet;tators, notwithstanding their anxiety 
for their Dear Peter, were convulsed with 
laughter, till their shouts, mingled with 
the thunderoof the S]>ey, had nearly inade 
him lose his balance. But, with all Ills 
terror, he stuck to his pack, nwoi ving, that 
if he did go, he should can'y his goisls 
with him. At last, hosvever, he succeed¬ 
ed ill carrying all safe to tlie opposite side, 
amidst the cheers of the multitude.” 

It pleases us to sec that our obi 
friend the Aven was not bebinil-batid 
with the best of them in bis exploits. 
What the ^neral character of these 
exploits were, may be conjectured 
from one circumstance alone—that 
be utterly destroyed about 60ti acres 
of the best soil in all the Strath. 
W"e hep Sir Thomas to have the good¬ 
ness to decide a bet—for a rump and 
dozen—between the Kttriek Sheji- 
berd and us about tlic origin of tlu^ 
Aven. W'e maintain, that the loch 
out of which he flows is a very small 
one, perhaps a mile or two in cir- 
eumference; and the Shepherd 
swears lie walked along its banks 
great part of a summer day without 
seeing the end of it. According to 
him, Loch Aven is between thirty 
and forty miles long, with many 
Islands, and its bayed banks over¬ 
shadowed with forests. Had he con¬ 
fined his assertion to a note to one of 
the fine ballads in the Queen’s Wake, 
we should have said notliing, as jioets 
have the privilege of lying in their 
written inspiration to the full length 
of any imaginahle tether. But James 
swears to uiis longitude in private— 
at the Round Tame of the \octes— 
and, with violent gesticulations, main¬ 
tains his Mediterranean. Sir Tho¬ 
mas paints a fine picture of the 
scene 

The RiVM* Avon, tributary to the 
Spey at Balliudallocli on the right bank, 
lias its source in the very bosom of the 
Cairngorum Mountains,—a circumstance 
that euffieiently accounts for the very wide 
ravage it committed during the flood. Its 
lonely crystal lake is surrounded by fright¬ 
ful precipices, rising on all sides, sheer up, 
alinost to the very ridges of those tower¬ 
ing heaps which are now admitted to be 
higher than any land in Great Britaiiu 
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Nothing in our inland can approach ro 
near to the wilder and more savage porta 
of Swiss scenery. Caimgoriim and Uein- 
haiiiac rise almost perpendicularly from 
its western and northern edges ; and the 
vast foundations of Benmacdui and Bein- 
maiii overhang its southern extremity, in 
frightful Huisses, that seem as if poised for 
immediate projection into the valley ; so 
that, for several of the winter months, the 
snn never shines on the surforc of the lake. 
These are the sources of the pure and 
transparent Aven, the glaciers which hang 
ill their ample bosoms furnishing exhaust- 
less sup]ilii‘s to its stream, by ineims of the 
catararls they coiitinually pour down into 
it. All traces of man are lust amid the 
gr.indeur of tliese regions. No tree or 
shrub is to be seen ; and no living creature, 
save v'hen the eagle soars from the verge 
of the elid' athwart tlie vacant ether, awa¬ 
kening the echoes with his screatn, or 
when the ptarmigan flutters its low flight 
across the, iiiounluin brow, or perhaps 
when some straggling deer from the Fo- 
I’cst of iVlar, 

* That frinri the hunter's aim hath ta'eii a hurt. 

May come to langui»)i.' ” 

But this tlio SliojiliPi'd will nut 
coiifV'ss to Im dwisive of liis iictioii. 
And tliert'fort* wo again rtujuest Sir 
Thomas to send na tlx* dimensions 
of the loch—and we need not add, 
that his assistance at the, dinner will 
be most delightful to the Knights of 
St Amliroso. 

Bailiiidalloch, the beautiful estate 
and seat of Mr Macjiherson (iraiit— 
sorry an* we to say it—suftered sad¬ 
ly from the Aven. On the evening 
of the .‘Id, it there suddenly over- 
rtowed its banks 7<H) yards—and du¬ 
ring tbe night the situation i>f the 
family was dreadful. The ground- 
floor, where tlie diniiig-rooin is, liad 
above three feet of water in it; streams 
were pouring violently through all 
the vaulted passages of the old luan- 
sion, and great part of this period 
t»f dread was veiled in the thick¬ 
est darkness, while the rain and the 
tempest continued to add to tlie 
other horrors. In the:,morning, it 
appeared the Aven h^ established 
itself within 50 yards of the house— 
and its former bed was filled up with 
gravel and enormous stones. Part 
of the lawn was sliced away—part 
cut into chasms—and the rest cover¬ 
ed with sand, trees, and wreck. Tlie 
garden was filled four feet deep witli 
sand, leaving Uie tops of the fruit- 
trees alone visible. A deep ravine 


was excavated between the house 
and tl^ bank—and the whole shrub¬ 
bery stretching along frie base of 
the bank below the house demolisli- 
ed; and, finally, tbe flood, bursting 
across the rich enclosures of tlie 
farm, spread devastation over 130 
acres or the finest land—18 <iif which 
are irrecoverably lost. After the 
flood all the small birds, there innu- 
merouH,left the place; and the lawn 
trees, which had been flooded round 
tlie roots, were immediately struck 
w'ith the chill of autumn, and prema¬ 
turely assumed its variegated livery. 
Many of Mr MacpherKoti Grant’s, 
fine farms were grievously injured— 
acres upon acres being swept away. 
The bench of a saw-mill, eleven and 
a half feet long, four and a half feet 
broad, and three and a half feet 
high, c.outuinhig two circ.ular saws, 
and one hundred weight of iron at¬ 
tached to it, was carried down the 
Spey_ for twelve miles, and landed 
uninjured on the Heathery lsle,above 
Ariuiilly. And a liiae of majestic 
oaks, skirting tbe water’s edge, hut 
liigh above it, were swept away from 
the farm of Wearach, and most of 
them landed on that of Dandaleith, 
twelve miles below. In the midst of 
all this overwhelming calamity, the 
tenants bore tlieir losses with a true 
Christiiui temper. Mr Grant, iii a 
letter to Sir Thomas, says, “ they 
talk of nothing hut how they are to 
recover and restore their farms, and, 
have never mentioned the word 
nbalement. leaving that to niy deci¬ 
sion.” Nor did they suffer by so 
feeling and acting; for Sir Thomas 
tells us that Mr (iraiit has made 
abatements to the full extent of tlieir 
losses, taking them entirely upon 
himself, in addition to all he has suf¬ 
fered as proprietor. His loss is cal¬ 
culated at L.800U; but the landlord 
who behaves thus, will never miss 
his vanished acres, and there will 
be a blessing on the soil beyond that 
of human agriculture. 

The rapid bum of Tomore de¬ 
scends from the mountain Belrinnes, 
and joins the Aven. There is some¬ 
thing sublime in the following pic¬ 
ture. It “ gives the world assurance 

of a M AN.” 

“ John Cly, the menl-mUler of Tomore, 
a sturdy, hale, ■ independent-miuded old 
man of 73 , has been singularly perseeii-' 
ted by floods, Imving suffered by that of 
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176!B> and by three or four inundaticnM 
but eepeoialiy by that of 1783> when 
his house and mill were carried way, and 
he was left penniless. He was not a 
little affected by that calamity which fell 
upon him, and on no one else; but his 
indomitable spirit got the better of every 
thing. About seven years ago he under- 
took to improve a piece of absolute beach, 
of two acres, entirely covered with enor¬ 
mous stones and gravel. But John knew 
that a deep rich soil lay below, buried 
there by the Hood of 1768. He removed 
the stones with immense labour, formed 
them into a bulwark and enclosure round 
the field, trenched down the gravel to the 
depth of 4 or 5 feet, and brought up the 
soil, which afterwards jirailiiced most 
luxuriant crops. His neighbours ridi¬ 
culed his operations while they were in 
progress, saying that he would never have 
a crop there. ' Do ii'e see these ashen 
trees?’ said John, pointing to some vi¬ 
gorous saplings growing near, ‘ are they 
no tliriviug ?’ It was impossible to deny 
that they were. * Well,’ continued John, 
‘ if it wiiniia produce corn, I'll plant it 
wi’ ash-trees, ai^d the laird, at least, will 
liae tlie benefit.' The fruits of all John’s 
labours were swept away by the direful 
flood of the of August. But pride of 
his heart, as this improvement had been, 
the flood was not able to sweep away his 
equanimity and philosophy together with 
his acres. When some one condoled with 
him on his loss, ‘ I took it fme the A wen,’ 
said he, with emphasis, * and let the Awen 
hae her ain again.' And, when a gossip¬ 
ing tailor halted at his door one day, 
charitably to bewail Ids loss, he cut him 
short, hy pithily remarking, ‘ Well! If I 
have lost my croft, I have got a fish-pond 
in its place, where T ran fish independent 
of any one.’ After the year 178.3, he 
built his house on a rock, that shewed 
Itself from under the soil at the base of 
the bank, bounding the glen of the burn. 
During the late flo^,,the water was dash¬ 
ing up at his door, and his sister, who is 
older than he> having expressed great ter¬ 
ror, and proposed they should both fly 
for it: ‘ What’s the woman afeard o’ ?’ 
cried John, impatiently, ‘ hae we not balth 
the rock o' nature and the Rock of Ages 
to trust till ?—We’ll no stir one fit!’ 
John’s first exertion after the flood, was to 
go down to Bailindalloch, to assist the 
Laird in his distress. There he worked 
hard for three days, before Mr Grant dis¬ 
covered that lie had left bis own haystoek 
buried to the top in sand, and Insisted on 
his going home to disinter it. When Mr 
Grant t^ked to him of his late calamity, 

* Odd, air,’ mid he, ‘ 1 diuna regaird thi* 


amtter hattf sae undkle as I did that alap 
i' the aughty-three, for then I was, in a 
manner, a marked man. Koo we’re a’ 
sufferin’ thegither, ui’ I’m but neebour- 
Uke.* Mr Grant says that the people of 
this district hear misfortunes with a won¬ 
derful degree of philosophy, arising from 
the circumstance of their being deeply 
tinged with the doctrine of predestination. 
1 was much gi’atified by my interview 
with honest John Cly. Whilst 1 was 
sketching him unperceived, Mr Grant was 
doing his best to occupy his attention. 
‘ Well now, .Tohn,’said Mr Grant to him, 
pointing to an apparently impracticable 
beach of stones a little way up the glen, 
* if you hod improved that piece, as 1 ad¬ 
vised you, it would have been safe still, 
for you see the burn hasn’t touched it at 
all.’—* Na, fegs!’ replied John, with a 
most significant shake of his head, * gin 1 
had gruppit her in wi’ the stancs that cam 
oot o’t, whaur wad she hae been non, think 
ye ?—Odd, 1 keiit her ower lang.’ ” 

John C’ly, are told, has already 
boffun (months apo—immediately 
after the disaster,) the restoration of 
liis croft, wliich lie says was a tjrcat 
deal waur i’ the seventeen hunder and 
mtghty~thrce. John ! thou art sure 
of a seat in heaven. "We trust there 
is no heresy in that prediction. 

** O mortal man that livest here by toil," 
there slialt tliou liave eternal rest! 

The flood, hotli in the Spey and 
its tributary hum, the Kiiockando, 
was terrible at tlie village of Charles¬ 
town of Aberlour. A picture of more 
KUBtain(>d harrowing and agonizing 
passion, than tliat prevailing through 
the following passage, ive never re¬ 
member to have met with either in 
the records of real miseries, in poe* 
try, or in dreams.^ 

** On the .‘Id of August, Charles Cruick- 
slianks, the innkeeper, hud a party of 
friends in his house. There was no inr- 
hriety, but there was a fiddle; and what 
Scotsman ie he who does not know, that 
the well-jerked strains of a lively Strath¬ 
spey have a potent spell in them that goes 
beyond even the witchery of the bowl ? 
On one who 4||iUy inhales the breezes from 
the musical stream that gives name to the 
measure, the influence is powerful, and it 
was that day felt by Cruickshaoks with a 
more than ordinary degree of excitement. 
He was joyous to a pitch that made his 
wife grave. I have already noticed the 
predestinarian principles prevalent in these 
parts. Mrs Cruickshanks was deeply af¬ 
fected by her husband’s unusual jollity. 
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* Surely my froodman la daft tlie day/ 
said she fpnvely, * I ne’er saw him dance 
at sic a rate. Lord grant that he hinna 

fy!' 

When the rirer began to rise rapidly in 
the evening, Cruickahanks, who had a 
quantity of wood lying near the mouth of 
the burn, asked two of bis neighbours, 
James Stewart jind James Mackerran, to 
go and assist him in dragging it out of the 
water. Theyreadilycomplied, and Cruick- 
shanks, getting on a loose raft of wood, 
they followed him, and did what they 
could in piisliing and hauling tlie pieces 
of timber asliore, till the stream increased 
so mucli, tliat, with one voice, they de¬ 
clared they would stay no longer, and, 
making a desperate effort, they plunged 
over he:id, and reached the land witli the 
greatest diiliciilty. They then tried all 
their eloquence to persuade ('ruickshanks 
to come away, but he was a bold and ex¬ 
perienced iloater, and laughed at their 
tears; nay, so utterly reckless was he, 
that, having now diminished the crazy ill- 
put-togctlier raft he stood on, till it eon- 
sisted of a few spars only, lie employed 
liimself in trying to catch at and save some 
haycocks belonging to the rlergyinan, 
which were iloatiiig past him. lint, while 
his attention was so engag<‘d, tlie flood 
was rapidly increasing, till, at last, even 
ids dauntless heart became appalled at its 
niagiiitiide and fury. ‘ A hors<>' a horse !’ 
he loud and anxiously cried; * Uiin for one 
of the minister's horses, and ride in with 
a rope, rise I must go witli the stream.' 
He was quickly obeyed, but ere a horse 
arrived, the flood had rendered it iinpos- 
sible to a]>proacli him. 

“ .Seeing that he must tthandoii all hope 
of help in that svay, C'ruicksliaiiks was 
now seen, as if siimmoning up all his rc- 
Boliition and presence of mind, to make 
the perilous attempt of dashing through 
the raging ciUTcnt, with his frail and im¬ 
perfect raft. Grasping more firmly the 
iron-shod pole he held in his hand, called 
in floater’s language, a sting, lie pushed 
resolutely into it: but he had hardly done 
HO, when the violence of the water wrench¬ 
ed frimi his hold that which was all he had 
to depend on. A shriek burst from his 
friends, ns they beheld the wretched raft 
dart off with him, down tflSe stream, like 
an arrow from the bowstring. Hut the, 
mind of Crutekshanks was no common 
one, to quail before the first approach of 
danger, lie poised himself, and stood ba¬ 
lanced, with determination and self-com¬ 
mand in bis eye, and no sound of fear, or 
of complaint, was heard to come ftomhim. 
At the point where the burn met the ri¬ 
ver, in the ordinary state of both, there 
grew some trees, now surrounded by deep 


and strong currents, and fiir ftom the 
hmd. The raft took a direction towards 
one of these, and seeing the wide and tu¬ 
multuous waters of the Spey before him, 
in which there was no hope that his loose¬ 
ly connected logs could stick one moment 
together, he coolly prepared himself, and, 
collecting all his force into one well-timed 
and well-directed effort, he sprang, caught 
a tree, and clung among its houghs, whilst 
the frail raft hurried away from under his 
foot, was dashed into fragments, and scat¬ 
tered on the bosom of the waves. A shout 
of joy arose from his anxious friends, for 
they now deemed him safe; but he uttered 
no shout in return. Kvery nerve was strain¬ 
ed to prrM'urc help. ' A boat!’ was the ge¬ 
neral rry, and some ran this way, and 
some that, to endeavour to procure one. 

“ It was now between seven and eight 
o’clock ill the evening. A boat was speedi¬ 
ly obtained from Mr Gordon of Aberlour, 
and, though no one there was very expert in 
its use, it was quirkly manned by people 
eager to save Cruiekshanks from his pe¬ 
rilous situation. Tlic cuivent was too 
terrible about the tree to admit of their 
nearing it, so os to takes him directly in¬ 
to the boat; but their object was to row 
through the smoother water, to such a 
distance as might enable them to throw a 
rope to him, by whicli means they hoped 
to drag him to the boat. Frequently did 
they attempt this, and as frequently wera 
liiey failed, even by that whicli was con¬ 
sidered us the gentler jiart of the stream, 
for it huri'ied them past the point whence 
tliey wished to make the cast of their 
rope, and compelle4 them to row up again 
by the side to start on each fresh adven¬ 
ture. Often were they cairied so murli 
In the direction of the tree, as to be com¬ 
pelled to exert all their strength to pull 
tlieinsclves away from him they would 
have saved, that they might avoid the vor¬ 
tex that would have eaiight and swept 
them to destruction. And often was poor 
Cruiekshanks tantalized with thenpproach 
of help, W'hich came but to add to the 
other miseries of his situation, that of the 
bitterest disappointment. Yet he bore all 
ralmly. In the transient glimpses they 
had of him, as tliey were driven past him, 
they saw no blenching on his dauntless 
countenance,—they heard no reproach, no 
complaint, no sound, but an occasional 
short exclamation of encouragement to 
persevere in tlieir friendly endeavours. 
But (he evening wore on, and still they 
were unsuccessful. It seemed to them that 
something more than mere natural causes 
was operating against them. * His hour 
is come!’ said they, as they regarded one 
another with looks of awe ; ‘ our struggles 
are viJn.' The courage and the hope 
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ivliich had hitherto supported them began 
ta fiiil, and the descending abodes of night 
extinguished the last feeble sparks of both, 
and put an end to their endravoura. 

“ I'aiiry alone can picture the horrors 
that must hare crept on the unfortunate 
man, as, amidst the impenetrable dark¬ 
ness ivhich now prevailed, he became 
an'are of the continued increase of the 
Hood that roared around him, by its gra¬ 
dual advance towards his feet, whilst the 
rain and the tempest continued to beat 
more and more dreadfully ufion him. 
That these were long ineffectual in sha¬ 
king his collected mind, we know from 
the far.t afterwards ascertained, tliat lie 
actually wound up bis watch while in this 
dreadful situation, lliit, hearing no more 
the «N!casiorial passing exchinintions of 
those who bad been bitiierto trying to 
succour him, he began to shout for help 
in a voice that became every moment more 
long-drawn and piteous, as, between the 
gusts of the teni[»e.st, and borne over the 
thunder of the waters, it fell from time 
to time on the cars of his clustered friends, 
and rent the heart of his distracted wife. 
Ever and anon ij came, and hoarser than 
before, and there was an ocwisional wild¬ 
ness in his note, and now and then a 
•Strange and clamoruusrepetitiun forntime, 
as if despair had inspired him with an 
unnatural energy. But the shouts la’came 
gi'adually shorter, less audible, and less 
irei|uent, till at last their eagerly listening 
ears could catch them no longer. ‘ Is he 
gone!’ was the half-whis{iercd «|ncHtioii 
they put to one another, and the smother¬ 
ed responses that were muttered around 
but too plainly told how much the fears 
of all were in uiiisan. 

“ ‘ What was that?’ cried his wife in 
delirious scream—‘ 'i'hat was his whistle 
I heard!’ She said truly. A shrill wliistle, 
siieh as that which is given with the fingers 
in the mouth, rose again over the loud din 
of the deluge and the yelling of tlie storm. 
He was not yet gone. His voice was but 
cracked by his frequent exertions to make 
!i heard, and he bad now reMirt»l to an 
easier mode of transmitting to his friends 
the certainty of .his safety. For some time 
his niihappy wife drew hope from such 
eonsidcrutious; blit his whistles, ns they 
rarne more loud and prolonged, pierced the 
ears i,f bis furahoding friends like the ill- 
oineiieil cry of some wiwnifig spirit; and 
it may he mutter of question whether all 
hflievril tb.it the sounds they htwd were 
really mortnl. Still ihi‘y came louder and 
clearer for a brief space; but at last they 
tvere hoard no more, save in bis frantic 
wife s fancy, who curitiniieil to start as if 
she still heard them, and to wander about, 
and to listen, when all but horsidf were 


satisfied that she could never hear them 

again. 

“ Wet, and weary, and shivering with 
cold, was this miserable woman, when the 
tardy daw’ll of morning bebehl her, strain¬ 
ing her eyeballs through the imperfect 
light, towards the trees where Cruick- 
shanks had been last seen. There was 
something there that looked like the figure 
of a man, and on that her eyes fixed. But 
those around her saw, alas I too well, that 
what she fondly supposed to he her hus¬ 
band was hut a bunch of wreck, gadiercd 
by the Hood into one of the trees, for the 
one to which he clung had been swept 
away. 

“ The body of poor C'ruickshanks was 
found in the afternoon of the next day, on 
the Haugh of Dandaleith, some four or 
five miles below. As it had ever been his 
uniform practice to wind his w’atch up at 
night, and us it was discovered to he near¬ 
ly full wound w’hen it was taken from liis 
jHicket, the fact of his having had self-pus- 
sessiun enough to obey his usual rustoin, 
under circumstances so terrible, is ns iiii- 
qiiestioiiable as it is WT'oiiderfiil. It had 
slii|it at a <|iiai'ter of an hour past 11 
o’clock, which would seem to fix tliat as 
the fatal moment when the tree wa,s rent 
away, for when that happened, his strug- 
glcit amidst the raging waves of tlie .Spey 
must have been few’ and short. When 
the men, who hud so iiiisucc.’ssfully at¬ 
tempted to save him, iverc talking over 
the matter, and agreeing that no hiininii 
helji could ha\e availed him, * I’m think- 
in’ I could ha’tn'cii him lait,’said a voice in 
the circle. All eyes were turned towards 
the opeaker, and a general exjiression of 
contempt followed, for it was a Imy of the 
name of John llainey, a reputed idiot, 
from the. foot of Belriiiiies, who spoke. 

‘ You!’ cried a dozen voices at once, 
‘ what would you have dune, you wise 
man ?’—‘ 1 wnd hue tied an empty uii- 
ker-ensk to the end o’ a laiig lang tow, an’ 
1 wild line floated it iiff true near uhuot 
whur the raft w’O-s ta'eii first awa', an’ 
sync, ye see, as the stream teuk the raft 
till tlie tree, maybe she wud hae ta'eh the 
cask there too,—an’ if Charley Cruick- 
shiinks had ance gotten a baud o’ the rope,’ 
-He w’ould have, finished, but his au¬ 
ditors were goi^, They had sihuiliy slunk 
away In differentdireef ions,one man alone 
having muttered, as he went, something 
about ‘ wisdom coming out of the mouths 
of fools.’ 

There is anotlier tale of danger— 
blit of rescue—farther down the 
,Spey, in the uliuu of Rothes—aluiuat 
euiial to tliis in intense interest—tliat 
of the faniily of the Riachs. Mrs 
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Riach, tlie grandmotiier, Sir Thomaa 
afterurards aaw in her own cottage. 
How beautifully does he tell the 
meeting!— 

“ She had her Bible in her hand, ap¬ 
parently the only wreck of property she 
had saved; but in that ahe had found con¬ 
solation. Her ^ul had been already well 
attuned to atRictioo. In this her widow¬ 
ed state, she had recently lost her son,— 
and now nearly her all was gone; for, 
when 1 visited her farm, not a vestige of 
new or of old crop was left. _ Tin* house 
liad indeed been built up, but the otRces 
were still in ruins, a great ravine was dug 
out lietwcoii them and the dwelling-house, 
the surface of the farm was reduced to 
one waste of devastation,—yet, with all 
this, pure religion had produced itseifet^t, 
and the pale mild countenance of the wi¬ 
dow, lighted by a celestial smile, met me 
at her unpretending threshold, weaviiig 
the expression of Christian resignation and 
gratitude, for the nnwriful salvation which 
hiul been vouchsafed to her. There was no 
lisp of complaint,—every word she uttered 
was expressive of the deep .sense she enter- 
taineilof the goodness of that (<«m1 , who is 
ever the widow’s friend, who had so won¬ 
derfully |>reserved herself and those whom 
she held most dear. One sight of that wo¬ 
man's face, afler having seen and heal'd 
the sum-total of her aillictions, was worth 
a volume of sermon.s. It is pleasing to 
think that her lot is cast on an estate 
where the hearts of both the manager and 
his constituent are too much fraught with 
the liner feelings of hiiinanity not to shew 
the tendcrest mercy towunls the ‘ shorn 
ewe.’ ” 

As a relief to these deeply trapjic, 
or tenderly pathetic talcs, turn to the 
following humorous scene:— 

“ Tile haiigh above the bridge of Low¬ 
er Craigellachie was very much cut uj»; 
and the house and nursery at the south 
end of the arch are gone. The widow 
4 if James Shanks, amidst the loss of her 
furniture, house, and her sbn’s garden- 
ground, himcnted nothing so much as her 
deceased husband’s watch, and his fiddle, 
on the strings of which hung many a ten¬ 
der recollection. That fiddle, the dulcet 
strains of which, had come over her ‘ like 
the sweet south breathing upon a hetl of 
violets,’ stealing the tender affections of 
her virgin heart, till they all centred on 
her Orpheus Mr James Shanks ; that fid¬ 
dle, to the sprightly notes of which she 
had so often jerked out her youthful limbs, 
and whirled round in the wild pirouette 
of the Highland fiing, to the animating 
tune of Bogan^Lochan ; that fiddle, in fine, 
which had been the fiddle of her fancy, 
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from the heyday of her youth upwards, 

‘ was gone with the water, and was now, 
for aught she knew to the contrair, in 
Norrawa or Denmark!’ The grief of 
Mrs Shanks for the loss of this valued vio¬ 
lin was more than 1 shall attempt to paint. 
Great artists often envelope the heads of 
their chief mourners in drapery, from a 
conscious inability to do justice to the pas¬ 
sion, and .so must I hide the lachrymose 
head of Mrs Shanks. And how indeed 
shall I describe her joy, some days aftei'- 
wards, when an idle loon, who had been 
wandering about the banks of the river 
‘ finilin’ things,’ a.s he said himself, appeai*- 
etl before her astonished and delighted 
eyes, with (he identical fiddle in his hands? 
The yell of Mrs Shanks was said, by those 
who heard it, to resemble the wild shriek 
with wliirh her husband was wont to in¬ 
spire additional fury into the heels of the 
dancers, already excited by the iiovver of 
his wonderful bow hand. She. kissed and 
hugged the fiddle, and, as if its very con¬ 
tact had music in it, she laid hands nntlic 
astonished loon, and went a full round of 
the fiunr with him, eiidfog with a fiing 
tliat suii»rised every one. Tlie fiildlc hud 
been found in the neighbourhood of Arn- 
dilly, whither it had merrily flouted on 
the bosom of the waves. But what was 
}’et infinitely more extraordirinry, the 
watcli, which bad hung in a small Lug, 
suspended by a nail to the po.st of her bed, 
wius found,—watch, bag, post, and all,— 
near Tochabers, eight or ten miles below, 
anil w.as safe]} restored to its overjoyed 
owner." 

For time, past our iuterest 

lias been so riveted to sufleriiig and 
endangered 1 1 urnan lift*, tliatwe have 
alnio.st forgotten inaniiiiatu objects, 
except in so far as tliey wert! agents 
instruiiientul in bringing about tiie 
catastroplies of the Tragedies or Co¬ 
medies Lannoj/antes. But now tve 
begin to long fur tlie “ dingin’ douii 
o’ a brig.” Tlte Spey and its tribu¬ 
taries have been sweeping away all 
this time many of a amaller size, that 
have sunk hi their insignificance like 
broken bladders. But now we can¬ 
not be fjir oft' the Bridge of Fo- 
eltabers, whieli, we remember avcH, 
consisted, hwt time we had the plea¬ 
sure of passing along it, of four arches, 
two of f>.5 feet, and two of 75 feet 
span, making a total water-way of 
340 feet. A)’, there it is! Lo! one 
vast undulating expanse of dark- 
lirown water, from the foot of the 
hill of Beregan to the sea, two miles 
broad, and ten miles long, strewed 
with the floating wrecks of nature 
M 
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and of industry, tufted tops of sub- 
raero-ed trees, and ro(»fs of liouses, to 
wliicli, Jiere and there, miaerublc 
rreaturesare seen clinging,and heard 
shrieking to tito boats that are niyiug 
for tlieir rescue on tliat inaduening 
Joch. It is now eight o’clock on the 
morning of August 4tli, and the flood 
is 17 feet up on fJie bridge ; but 
ivhile its great limbs magnificently 
bestride the roaring stream, Avhich, 
disturbed by tlio opposing piers, 
closes round them infurious vortices, 
forming a high curved crest from 
bank to bank, rolling rapidly to the 
dizzy eye, and to the astounded ear 
loud as the thiunkT of lieaveii or tin; 
sea, the crowds of people, who had 
been looking over the jiarajiets at the 
wreck, carcasses of dead animals, and 
other bodies which wen; hurried 
through, have all run oil' to the south 
end, to see the Duke’s forester and 
Ids men drive piles for the ])rotec- 
lion of the mound of approach. 

*‘Jt was now about twenty iniiiutos 
past twelve o'clock—suddenly a cru'-k, lui 
wider than the cut of a swonl, (ipeiied 
across the roadway, iniiiiedlately over the. 
second arch from the tidl-housu, about 
three yards before them, and backwards, 
parallel with the parapet. ‘ Cloud C>o<l!’ 
cried Mr Macewan, ‘ the bridge is falling; 
run for your lives!’ tVilh one cry of 
alarm, he and his companions sprang for¬ 
ward in the direction of PochuhcJ's. 'J'liii 
crack yawned wide ere IVIr Uiissel, one of 
their ntimber, could stejt across it. lie 
leaped from the falling ruins, and alighted 
on that part whirh was yet firm, with one 
foot hanging behind him in vacancy. 
Down went the whole mass of the. two 
arches next the left hank, falling with the 
loo.se, shattered, and cloudliku appearance 
of an avalanche, into the foaming surge be¬ 
low. For the fraction of a moment the 
furious stream was driven hackwards-n itli 
impetuous recoil, baring its channel to the 
very bottom, and again rushing onwards, 
its thundering roar proclaimed its victory, 
and not a vestige of the falleu fragments 
was to be seen. 

“ At the time the alarm was given, 
^V’illiam Sivewright, mason; John (Jutli- 
bert, slater ; and John Anderson, a lame 
young man, only son of widow Anderson, 
the tull-kce]icr, were leaning over the pa¬ 
rapet wall. Mrs Anderson, and one of 
her daughters, had quitted the bridge only 
a few minutes before. She was sitting 
by the fire when she Iieard the terrible 
crash. ‘ Oh, my son ! my son !’ exclaim¬ 
ed she, starting np, ‘ he’.s gone! lie’s gone! 
my son j my sou !>.l shall never sec bini' 


again!’ And, rushing out, she stared 
with a frenzied air oyi the frightful 
rhasm, wildly reprating the same excla¬ 
mations. Some of those about her would 
h.ive jM'i'suadcd lier that her sou was oil 
the other side of the I'iver; but the awful 
truth was too apparent to permit so well- 
meant a fraud to take ctrcct. 

“ ‘ I saw them runnuig and waving 
their liats,' said Sivewright, when naritt- 
tiiig the circiinistuiices, ‘ but before 1 could 
guess what they meant, the parapet wall 
folded round before me, and parted from 
the roadway, which then seemed whole ; 
but, ere 1 had time to cry out, it was fall¬ 
ing ill a thousand pieces, enurking end¬ 
long and across from the centre. I sjiraiig 
sideways past Anderson and C'uthkcrt, 
and leaped iVoiu fragment to fragment of 
tile falling roadway, ns if I hud been 
living. When 1 reached the rock I was 
blind fui‘ a muiiieiit; and, when 1 reco¬ 
vered and looked uruund, Anderson and 
C'utlibei't Ti'cre gone. In my fonfiisjoii, 
] had not at first seen Ciithlicrt, who 
now appeared crossing the road. 1 enn- 
gratuluted him on his escape, and askisl 
him the particulars. “ When the brig 
begud to fa’,” said he, “ 1 made a jump to 
gel past, but tlie shake jostled me o^ver to 
the titlier parapet—a staiie struck me, 
and the road gaed awa' beneath my feet. 
1 then made a clang lit wl’ my hands at 
the gravel.” Luckily fur him, it was 
nearly as hard as a ruck, though he did 
leave the mark of his fingers in it. When 
1 made the luiip,” coiiliiiiied Cuthbert, 
“ poor .\iiilerson made u claiight at the 
tail o' my coat. lie missed it, and fell 
on his buck, 'i'lie )iiira]>et wall tumbled 
duoii about him, an’ 1 never saw him 
again.” The poor youth’s body was found 
in the evening, about a quarter of a mile 
below, lying uii his back, his greatcoat 
entangled among suine brnshwofid, and 
Ills bands held up, as if to save himself.* 

“ The shriek that spread along both 
banks of the river, when the bridge fell, 
was loud and agonizing. People ran in 
all directions, clamorously enquiring for 
friends and relatives. Signals and shouts 
were exchanged from cither bank, to tell 
of the safety of individuals, and many 
were the joyous recognitions that took 
place. The Duke rude in great anxiety 
to the bridge; hut, en seeing Lord Saltoun 
and Mr Grant on the opposite bank, he 
waved his hat and gave them a hearty 
cheer. During the afternoon, the people 
crowded to the spot from all quarters, 
and many could not be persuaded that 
the * Brig o’ Bpey* had actually fallen, 
until they beheld its ruins with * their 
ain een.’” 

We have now, by quotations, ab< 
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stracts,and !il>ri(l<?oinonts tif Sir Tlio- 
iiias’s volume, aiul hy occasional fh;- 
scriptioii or remark of our »)Wii, 
gi\ eii our readers, we presume, a full 
and clear coiu t'ptioii of llie jiiigiit 
and majesty, the pride and p«‘ril, of 
tlie (jlreat Moray Floods. A thousand 
humorous in»ideiit8,afiec.tin"or stri¬ 
king illuKtrati<ius of general nature, 
ami of iiuliv’idual character, arc scat¬ 
tered over the work, vvliieh it is im- 
u»ssih]e for us to collect. The 
o\e of property in poor people, is, 
from tin* necessities of tlieir condi¬ 
tion, strong as that of life, and in 
peojde not ahsohitely poor, ]>nssion- 
ate from the. eadearing thoughts and 
feelings that cling to oiijects in them¬ 
selves \fiiueless, hut, from associa¬ 
tions stretching deep and far into the 
soul, ahove all ivrice. Many facts 
j)ro\ ing this trutli are narrated by 
Sir Tliomas in a philosophical spirit, 
Init simply and without ])arade. One 
old geiitleniiin of the name of M‘lu- 
losh, after gettingliohl “o’ something 
lie wad hae done ill iv'antin’,” risked 
hislifetosave liis“spees.” “ Troutli,” 
said he to Sir 'J'liomas, “ 1 eou’diia 
see to reail my ilihle witliont them 
—ami mail* nor that, they were silver 
specs, sent me Imnie in a prese,nt 
I rat* my stni, tin* ^’ej)iseopal mt'eiiister 
ill Canada.” (Jne of the sull'erersiu 
the Streens, tin* moi-ning* after the 
Hood, had his Jieart nearly hrokeii hy 
tin* fate of his great store-chest. He 
saw^ it si‘1tled on an ojvinisile hank, 
lint while looking at it with longing 
<*yes, a remorseless edtly sw’cpt it 
away; and after ha\ ing runthe peril¬ 
ous gauntlet of rucks that lined its 
way thither, it was J'onnd afterwards, 
with only an inch in tliicknessof the 
outer part of the meal moistened, 
about twenty-seven miles below, at 
tin; nioiith of the Fiudburii. But it 
fell into tin* bauds of the Plitlistiiies 
*—the only instauee of theft recorded 
—•and crow'dy from that cheat never 
cheered the hearts of its former 
owner’s family more. Francis Gibb, 
fi om whose farm fifteen acres were 
swept, observing that the flood was 
making rapid encroachments on a 
hill, (and it thought nothing of eating 
away, in a few hours, three or four 
liuiidred feet of bank and brae,) on 
the brow of which he had some bee- 
liives, determined to attempt remo¬ 
ving them; an attempt most peril¬ 
ous, from the falling precipices, The 


ground cracked beneath his feet~but 
he seized .on one hive, and witli one. 
bound cleared the chasm, just as the 
whole mass was quencliing its smo¬ 
king fragments in the flood below. 
A woman, who, with her husband 
and family, narrowly escaped from 
their falling botise, was chieflv di»- 
tressed by the loss of a tubful of 
clotlH*s. “ It just sailed out o’ the 
door,” said she, with a melancholy 
face, “ and was wliamled afore my 
very twa con!” A worthy black¬ 
smith, named Maclean, was nearly 
drowned, by remaining to attend to 
a favourite sow, that was about to 
liav e. an accouchement. She kept her 
reckoning to a minute—and the flood 
had so inundated the sty in which 
the fat lady was about to lie in, that 
her loving master had to carry her 
up stairs to his own bed, where, at the 
very height of the Great Moray Flood, 
she ]iresente(1 him Avith a beautiful lit¬ 
ter of promising young pigs, squeak¬ 
ing in the storm. 'rbese,Avith the mo- 
ther, who was doing as well as could 
be expected, and who it was abso- 
Iut(‘ly necessary should bekejit quiet, 
he conveyed to tlie garret. But had 
it not been for the timely interrup¬ 
tion of James Fdwards, shoemaker, 
Nejitune would have been too much 
for Vulcan. A poor vvoman, an in¬ 
dustrious little shopkeeper, in telling 
the story of her woes, pathetically 
said, “ AVc had cneuch ado to escape 
to the braeside. It took eight o’ tlie 
stoutest men in the liaill country, wi’ 
the risk o’ their lives, to get oot my 
kist. ^Ve syne saw tlie waters rise 
ower the eaves o’ our thatcli, an’ that 
Avas the Avay that a’ things was till 
ten o’clock nelst inoriiing, Avhen we 
came back, sm’ fund that a’ the sma* 
kinkiud o’ articles liad been floated 
out o’ tin; back Avundo. But Avaur 
nor a’ that, the haill o’ Tam’s goods, 
tea, sugar, an’ sicliko, war a’ gane, 
and the sugar a’ melted I” One cu¬ 
rious couple, a Mr and Mrs Yates, 
amused Sir Thomas by a specimen 
of conjugaIbranglement,as he asked 
them to narrate their misfortunes. 
When a question was put, the wo¬ 
man opened her moutli to reply, like 
an impatient turkey, but before sbe 
could get out balf-ardozen words, 
sheAA'as silenced by the sharp “Maud 
yere tongue, woman 1” of her hus¬ 
band, who proceeded to deliver the 
response himself with the gravity of 
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an oracle. lie told of a small lake 
in his farm, whicli, lie assured Sir 
Thomas, contains a ploughman, his 
plough, and a yoke^ of oxen. The 
man was jiloughing in the very field 
where Mr and Mrs Yates were then 
reaping, wlien, sciawd by a thuuder- 
sturiu,' the animals '^Itoped off with 
plough and man into the loch. As 
the oxen are always heard bellow¬ 
ing in bad weather, their tremendous 
routings on the dd and 4th of August, 
^uoth the Baronet slyly, may be 
imagined. A cowherd-boy who slept 
in a^ house that was swept aivay, be¬ 
ing ‘asked if he had lost any thing, 
“ Ay,” replied lie, “ I lost twa sarks, 
and ane o' them was clean too !" In 
one scene of imminent danger, where 
peats in black masses,firewood,poul¬ 
try, and pigs, were all tumbling along, 
every nowaud then the youngtellows 
were dashing in, and hauling out 
huge pigs by the hind legs, or plun¬ 
ging up to thfc neck after some other 
live or dead objects. One strapping 
hizzie who ha^ lea]>t out of bed up 
to the hips in water, mistaking the 
matter entirely, bawled out, “ The 
water’s biliu’!” In the midst of a 
terrified group of grown daughters, 
who were banging around her, in a 
house at Ballater, a place of some re¬ 
sort and fashion, one lady clung to her 
worthy husband, and their dear }>apa, 
till the good man, who was vatlicr 
corpulent, had been nearly pressed 
down into the water, by the n-eight 
of their united embraces. “ (’all you 
this a watering plare?" exclaimed 
he, as he shook himself free from 
them on reaching a dry spot; “ if you 
catch me coming a-watering again 
this gate, I’ll alloo ye to mak a water- 
kelpie o’ me.” In one house, when 
all the inmates were expecting no¬ 
thing but deatii, the water being se¬ 
veral feet deep in the room, auld 
Jean Stronach, foursextre years of 
^e, sat the whole night, “ amid a’ 
the jostling, wi’ a clockin’ hen and a 
wheen chuckens in her apron. Some 
ane said till her, that she might hae 
ither things in herinind than anen and 
chuckens, when she was on the brink 
of yetemity. ‘ Poor things,’ quo’ Jean, 

* I cudna think o’ lettin’ them be 
drooned!’ ” Another of the doleful 
party “ clam up the lumm, an’ pat 
her head oot at the tap, u i’ her face 
as black as a suttyman’s. ‘ Oh! 
Jamie Mill, Jamie Mill,’ cried she. 


* ye’re the blythest sight that ever I 
saw!’—‘ Keep us a’, is that you, 
Maggy ?' quo’ Jamie Mill; ‘ wed, 
I’ve seen blyther sights than you are 
at this precious moment; but, black 
though ye be, 1 maun hae ye oot o’ 
that.’ Poor Jeanie .Stronach lost five 
o’ her chuckens, as they were drag- 
gin’ her oot tlirough the water into 
the boat.” 

The loss of human life was hot 
great. Besides tlie deaths already 
mentioned, one of the most afflicting 
M'as that of Mr AVilliatn Williamson, 
butcher, of George .Street, Aberdeen. 
He Avas riding betAveen Keninay and 
Mouyniusk, Avlien his horse started 
at some AAT(>ck that was floating on 
the road, near a bridge then coin- 

E letely Hooded over, by the Bank of 
ton. The animal leaiied over the 
end of the bridge, and disajipean^d 
with Ids rider in the stream, thmi ra¬ 
ging along 10 feet deep. His com¬ 
panion was Mr George Williamson, 
grandson and nanieson of the great 
cattle-dealer so called, Avell knoAvn at 
every market, from John o’ Groat’s 
House to Smilhfield, by the name of 
Stately. AVith a bravery not often 
paralleled, he stripjied and leajied 
into the furious flood, diving for his 
friend in all directions. He got hold 
of the rein and dragged out the horse; 
but his rider AA-a.s irrecoverahly lost. 
Tins, says .Sir Thomas, is p<‘rhaj>s the 
most gallant action 1 have to notice; 
and Mr George Williamson Avould 
indeed richly merit some distinguish¬ 
ed mark of the a])proI>ation of his 
fellow men. Mr Alexander Don, a.s- 
sistant schoolmaster of Strathdon, on 
his return from a visit to his relatives 
at Drurablade, rijached the Bank of 
the Don, about a (piarter of a mile, 
beloAV tlie church. Within a few 
yards of the ford there was a Avooden 
bridge, along which he might have 
passed with perfect safety, for it re¬ 
mained uninjured throughout the 
whole flood. But a strange infatua¬ 
tion seems to have come over him, 
and pushing his horse into theAvater 
without a moment’s pause,both were 
engulfed. His body, found about 
an hour aft<»ro'ards, Avas carried to 
the house of a poor old woman, but 
she resolutely resisted its passing 
across her threshold. The jioor crea¬ 
ture was overAvhelmed by the super¬ 
stitious dread, by no means iiiicdm- 
mou,tbat the admission of a drowned 
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person into her liousc Was certain to 
he followed by some fearful calami¬ 
ty. At last slie consented to admit 
it, on condition of its being caiTied 
tliree times round her duxdling. But 
tin* cliiirm was but half effectual; 
for during the night tin; flood swept 
off her cottage, though the poor old 
crone eHcaj)ed with life. Another 
life was lost in the Don, in a yet more 
foolish manner than that of the school¬ 
master. A hlacksmilh undertook, for 
a bet, to swim across the flooded ri¬ 
ver, near the Masou-lodg(‘ of CJlen- 
kindy; hut had hisstrength been tliat 
of Hercules, it would have availed 
him nothing in such a streum. He 
was whelmed beneath the raging bil¬ 
lows, and sunk to rise no more. If 
he Avho tempted him to so awful a 
provocation of Providence, says Sir 
TInnnas, has any human feeling in 
his bosom, 1 should say with Dou¬ 
glas, iliat “ hap])y in my mind Avas he 
Av Int died.” 

OF .'inimals the destruction must 
In.-ve been great. The liorses Ave read 
of displayed Avonderful strength and 
sagacity in securing tlndr OAvn pre- 
seiAation under the most desperate 
circumstances—so, aa'c do not doubt, 
alter tlnur oAvn instincts, did the 
clumsy coAA's and the silly sheep. Yet 
tin* riAers Avere bloated Avith car- 
j-.'isses. D e read, indeed, of the. death 
blit of a single coaa' —“John f jcddes’s 
coAv”—and “ the, thraAVsome brute,” 
as he said himself, “ Avas droon’d by 
In*r ain obstinacy, for she AA’ad gang 
nai* gait but Avhat she liket.” After 
the flood of the Lossie, a hillock AA'as 
found cov(‘r(‘d aa ith the dead and mu¬ 
tilated bodies of an immense num¬ 
ber of moles,mice, rabbits, jAartridges, 
and hares, vA'liich had been trodden 
into the mire by the hoofs of some 
affrighted and restless colts driven 
there for shelter. Many thousands of 
hiu'cs, and rabbits too, Avere drowned 
among the fiirzy patches of gi'ouud 
overfloAved by the Spey—and singu¬ 
lar enough, and to us a fact new in 
the natural history of these animals, 
on the subsidingof thcflood,uumhers 
of rabbits Avere, on different river 
sides, found alive high up among the 
branchi's of trees. 

Sir Thomas is decidedly of opinion 
that these floods greatly exceeded 
that of the year 17(i8, or any other in 
tradition. Old Mr Macintosh of Cuil* 


liachan assured the Baronet that he 
well remembered the great flood of 
] 782, or rather, as Sir Thomas sus¬ 
pected, that of 1768—but that any 
thing like the rain or flood of the 3d 
or 4th of August lie had never seen 
by live or six fl^t—“ no, nor any one 
of the oldest i^ople in the glen”—he 
himself being the “ oldest innabitant” 
This, considering that the Findhom 
fllled then the whole width of the 
glen,Avas a most prodigious difference. 
At the Rock of Sourden, where the 
width from the site of the old castle 
of AikeuAvalls, on the right bank, to 
the hill on the left of the pass, is 237 
feet, the Spey Avas 20 feet 10 inches 
above its ordinary level, and 15 inches 
above tliemark made to recorditsrise 
in the (jireat Flood of 1708. Even 15 
inches is a great difference oA'er so 
extensive a sjiace. But the real dif¬ 
ference AA'as, in all probability, far 
mure; for in 00 years a great change 
mustliave taken place in the depth 
and capacity of the river’s bed, espe¬ 
cially in a pass of this kind, where 
there must he a great rush at all 
times Avhen the riAcr is full. Indeed, 
any given quantity of rain must now 
produce a much greater flood than 
It could haA(* done before the coun¬ 
try became so highly improved. For¬ 
merly the rain Avas either eA'aporated 
on the liill side, or sucked up by an 
arid or aspongy soil, before so much 
could coalesce as to form a rill. But 
when Ave consider the ntiinber of 
open cuts made to dry hill-pasture, 
the numerous bogs reclaimed by 
drainage, the ditches of enclosure late¬ 
ly constructed, and the long lines of 
roads formed AAith side drains and 
cross conduits, we shall find, that of 
late years, the country has been 
covered Avith a jierfect nctAvork, to 
catch and concentrate the rain as it 
falls, and to hurry it off in accumu¬ 
lated tributes to the next stream. In 
all this Ave perfectly agree with Sir 
Thomas; yet, as many brave men 
lived before Agamemnon, of whom 
Ave knoAV nothihg,bccause there was 
no Homer to sing their deeds, so 
haply may there have been floods in 
the olden time in the province of 
Moray, as illustrious as those of the 
3d and 4th of August 1829, the me¬ 
mory of which has perished, because 
there was no Sir Thomas Lauder 
Dick to record their achievements. 
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For the relief of some of the many 
miseries rsiuseil by these iloods, a 
con8ideral)h* fund has been raised, 
called the Subs(Ti])tion Flood Fund, 
which is particularly appropriatPil to 
the destitute suflerers in the county 
of Elgin, fhi Febrnary 20th, 1 830, it 
amounted to nearly L. 1500, and owed 
much to the charitable zeal of Mr 
Isaac Forsyth of Elgin, Secretary to 
the Elgin ('entral Committee of Ma¬ 
nagement His labours, wo are told, 
have been unremitting and unwt'a- 
ried; and they cannot fail, says Sir 
Thomas, to secure him a yet more 
honourable, though perhaps less ex¬ 
tended fame, than rewarded his df*- 
ceased brother, Joseph, author of the 
admirable and scholarlike Tour in 
Italy. The f^ondon Morayshire (’lub 
were the first to set the examjde of 
a subscription; and though the relief 
afforded by L.1500 to upwards of 
JiOOO sufferers (as appeai-s by Mr 
Forsyth’s statejnent) must have been 
but small, yet, under his judicious 
management, and that of other hu¬ 
mane and thoughtful men, it n-as 
well-timed; and to virtuous and 
grateful poverty there is a point of 
need when there is much blessing in 
a mite. 

We had not room to give a nana- 
tive of the noble exertions of the 
Findliorn boatmen during tfie Floods. 
Forty of these fine fellows were en¬ 
gaged in tlie perilous work of m(*rcy; 
and not one of them r<‘ceived, or 
wished to receive, a shilling for their 
sendees, by which many lives were 
saved. Btit L.20 (it will rcfiuire 
L.60) have been set aside as the 
foundation of a small sura, for the 
purpose of procuring a silver medal 


for each man, tvitb his name and ser¬ 
vices engraven on it; which, with 
an lionest pride, on festive or sohunn 
occasions, could be di8j)lnyed by liim- 
self and liis descendants, as a proof 
of ids merits and of the public ap¬ 
probation, and lienee become a sti¬ 
mulus, in tlie little circle of ids con¬ 
nexions ami acipiaiiitances, to emu¬ 
late Ids good conduct, and thus, in a 
certain degree to ebuale the ehai’ac- 
ter of tlds class of the ])eople. 

We lone little more to say, except 
that we wish Sir 'I'liomas, in a new 
edition—and llierc will be main' edi¬ 
tions of this book—would try to t;i\ e 
a statement of tlie anioiuit of loss 
and injury done by these b'loods. A\ e 
wished to do so onrselM*s from the 
various items scattered up and down 
the volume; but w<' got confused, 
not b(*iiig HO fond of fifrures as ,luse]ili 
Hume, nlio shewed Ids skill in aritli- 
metic, ami his scni|mloiis aeniraey 
to the \ery fraction of a farthing, 
more coiis])icuously in that faiiiou*- 
CJreek allair than in all Ids ajipear- 
anees pul together in I’arliaiuent. 
At the eoncliisioii of the volume, Sir 
Thomas gives us an admirable sum¬ 
mary oi \\\o;i('in-rid effects wbieli llie 
Floods have jiroduceil on tbeaiieient 
pnniiice of Moray, the chief tliealre 
of their operation, lie shews him¬ 
self tliorouirlily versed iii siatisties; 
and we conclude w iili hiatiiig to him, 
that he could not more lionourahly 
and usefully eiu]doy his talents ami 
his knowledge lliaii in the eoinjiosi- 
tioii of some imjiortant work on tlie 
condition and resources oftliat lieau- 
tiful province, its antiijuities and tra¬ 
ditions, the custmris and liie charac¬ 
ter of its inhabitants. 
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THE HBTANING vice, hook VII, 

AEGUMENT, 

EnurATiov, when properly eonilneted, fin* greatest earthly corrective of Sclfish- 

npss._Where it has failed of a henelicial elfeet, every man must commence a course 

of discipline foi* himself.—Self-knoivledge must precede reformation.—It will shew 
us that ihere is a great moral fault in the constitution of oiir nature.—As a motive 
to correct thix, we must consider how incompatible it is with our situation in the 
universe, and with our duties to God and man. 

A**, lured l)y wealth, tho tremhliii|Gr miner hravcR 
prav(‘-liki* jierils of mifathom’d caves, 
il.li fee.hle lamp the dark’nin" depth explores. 

Or hails the cleam of unexpected ores; 

I'roin noisome vajioiirs pautimr turns away. 

And now with joy returns to upper day; 

So 1 with anxious toil my paths iiave wroup;Iit 
Tlirotipli tlie Ion" veins and f^alleries of thought; 

.So, tired witli evil’s noxious breath, I rise 
To ])urer air, and bless the opening skies. 

Oh, do not think my satire lends its aid 
God’s nf>hh‘st work to lessen and degrade f 
lio dares to write on siicli an impious plan. 

Himself deserves not to he rank’d sis man. 

A'o! 'J'o pxfilt his nature 1 would try. 

Shew llie disease to point the nunedy. 

And but ex])ose the (lee])ly-seated ill. 

To prove* it cureless ley all mortal skill! 

Jeor lliiiik I seek lle'ligion’s aid sublime 
To swell the radeiice of ,a sounding rhyme; 

If poetry lee tietioii, I disclsiiiii 

The woilhless glory of a })<e(>t’s name. 

But Poetry is Truth. Her piercing eye 
Secs all things in their primsil essence lie. 

Ere eem* hrisrht U'orld in yonder concave glovv^’d 
Her veeiee in still eoinmunion dwelt with ( Jod; 

>Vhen Light and Order rose from chaos dim, 

Ilajetured sin? sung C'reation’s rnoniing hymn. 

And, wln*ii tin* night of all things djirkcns round. 

Her soh'inn close shall Nature’s rcipiiem sound. 

Tleeii who shall dare confound her awful power 
AVilh the light meteor of an idle hour 'i 
If she deceive, all Nature is deceit. 

And Truth exists not, if she prove a cheat. 

^ O Education! Destiny below. 

Stamp of the soul, decree of joy or woe, 

At'hai grief wen* spai’ed, didst thou conspire to bless. 

Not join in league with early selfislin(*ss! 

Fortli from ourselves, while new-born reason sleeps. 

Like Eve of old, Temptation smiling creeps. 

And, scarce contented with our natii'e stain. 

In childhood’s Eden ruins us again. 

Ah, then, when Reason first begins to wake, 

And feel the fetters that she cannot break, 

Queen of a realm, all anarchy, all storm, 

A wild dominion that slie did not form, 

How sad th(* scene that asks her steni control! 

Gigantic Habit lords it o’er the soul; 
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Here a nido ])aBsion, tliere a rooted vice, 

Pride, the ^rorst slave, and blind dull Prejudice. 

Then, if she look not for superior aid 

From Him, n liose v<)iee the winds and waves obey’d. 

She hut as<-ends her tottering throne too late. 

Like Pome’s last monaroha, crown’d in empty state. 
OJ), llieii! if manhood’s sad and sober truth 
Must (jiiite unteacli the lessons of our youth. 

If all the future must unlive tlie past. 

And alow unravel n hat rvas twined in haste, 

if, on the soul, of images imprest 

'J'iie first be deepest, iiinely stamp the best! 

.Say, in a home, where heavenly Wisdom guides, 
here Duty regulates, and Love jjresides,— 

\Micre by no heart a sellish joy is knoAvii, 

And all weep most for soitows not their own,— 
Vl'hcre thorns and roses form one wreath, to dress 
The brow of calm domestic Happiness, 

(’oiild base Self-love an air congenial find. 

Or, as she now enslaves, enslave the mind ? 

I’rom the df>ve’s nest can birds of prey take wing. 

Or Winter follow on the steps of Spring V 

Hut thou, whose course from youth has been awiy. 

Rouse all thy powers,—To yield were but to die ! 

For thee, tliniigh harsher discipline remains. 

More glonions AVTeaths shall crown thy sterner pains. 
Wouhlst thou rebuild thy heart, all pride o’erthrown. 
First lay Self-knowledge as the corner-stone. 

Of things aboA(‘ thee, what can be reveal’d, 

If all within thee be a world conceal’d? 

His bosom’s eye shall vainly lifted be 
’fo see his God, himself who cannot see. 

AVhy shrink from deeper scrutiny within. 

If not from trembling consciousness of sin ? 

If man’s pure soul were Virtue’s genial soil. 

To trace her myriad paths rvere pleasant toil. 

To range her flowers, her thousand fruits partake, 
Without one fear the lurking asp to wake. 

How oft for this we lonely hours should spend, 

Shut out the world, exclude our dearest friend, 

'rurn with dull ear from Flattery’s sweetest lays, 

To listen to our heart’s sincerer praise. 

Forsake the sciences, ourselves to scan. 

And shut our books to read the inward man! 

Tliou, who to mortals art as truth sincere. 

Bold as the ocean, fetterless as air. 

If to explore thyself thou art not brave, 

1 brand thee cow'ard, hj^ocrite, and slave! 

Coward, who dar’st not face the worst within; 

Slave—to thy passions and thy ruling sin; 

Hypocrite—smiling o’er thy bosom’s load, 

'riiou deep dissembler to thyself and God! 

Internal contradiction, living lie. 

Whose w'ords confess what all thy deeds deny! 

Thy heart still blinded, while tliy lips allow 
’liiat life’s prime wisdom is thyself to know! 
Wherefore distinguish’d at so ricli expense 
From brutes, by forethought, reason, judgment, sense, 
If, with all powers to know, decide, discern. 

Thou canst not meditate, and wilt not learn ? 
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Bo, then, a man! Thy inmoat heart diasect! 

—What law shall fix us, or what light direct ? 

Shall godlike Wisdom for our guicle be liad ? 

One touch of Passion sends her raving mad. 

Morality ‘i —Alas! the doting sage 
Is at most grown inaudible from age ! 

Philosophy?—Behold, to thread the maze, 

A thousayd Mentors point a thousand ways! 

Let spidcra veil tliy philosophic shelf; 

Kach sage’s system hut r<'flecta himself! 

If what thou siumldst he Solitude imparl, 

Society shall shew thee what thou art; 

Headlong in action, though in reas’ning cool. 

Wise in the closet, in the world a fool. 

Thy rule of life shall self-indulgence he?— 

Is that a rule which veers with all we sec ? 

How ready thou to cry—“ I’m fix’d as fate 
To love eternal, or etenial hate I” 

A week’s lUernity your j)assions prove, 

I'lien love is hatred, hatred turns to love. 

You hunt an insect for its crimson hue, 

And, when ’tis caught, you weep it is not blue. 

How vain, how mutable, is that which droAvs 
Its laws from will, and not its will from laws! 

Shall the world lead us ?—^^’hat! vile custom’s slave! 
That moon, that weathercock, that dancing wave? 
^\’llich shifis from age to age with strange caprice. 

The reigning virtue, or the modish a ice ? 

See Spaita deck her cunning thieves with fame, 

'I'he sot ami lecher she consigns to shame; 

IVt; hang the thief, and call him all that’s base, 

^\‘hile sots and lechers strut abroad in lace! 

Shall that teach us, Avhich still untaught appears 
By the hard schooling of six thousand years? 

\^ hat, then, shall guide us on our devious road ?— 
'I'he everlasting oracles of God I 
'I'hese, these alone, ne’er gloss the front of vice, 
Ih'sceud to pride, or warp to prejudice; 

To human passions make no fond a]tpen]. 

Flatter no frailty, and no truth conceal. 

Strip oil' im])artial all exterior things, 

Addressing men as men, not cloAviis, or kings; 

To Avhose straight rid«‘ all mortal deeds hrought near 
Must bend, or break, or shcAv hoAV wide they err; 

Be these thy patli, thy guide, thy lamp, thy test. 
Thence turn the day upon thy darkling breast. 

As air, within a half-eniighten’d room. 

Seems pure till sunbeams penetrate the gloom. 

Then, where the rays in pencill’d columns stream, 

A thousand atoms mingle in the beam. 

So pure may seem thy bosom’s atmosphere; 

Let in Truth’s lustre—^Lo I what specks appear! 

That faults ytiu have, you haply, then, allow', 

But yet caiist guess not whence they come, or botv; 
You vieAV tlicm simply in themseh'cs as sin. 

And not as signs of something worse within. 

Ciothen, thy lust, thy avarice, remove. 

Extinguish all—yet leave behind Self-love; 

By partial reformation only fed. 

The master-sin still rears its monstrous head. 

How vain to pluck away thh deadly fruit, 

Or pimne tlie branches, w'hile untouch’d the root I 
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The (iiiiveriiiff pang's that all the frame convulse. 

The nuttcriiig breath. Hush’d check, or failing pulse, 
■\Vhat skill’d physician will begin with these. 

Nor pierce at once the seat of (he disease ? 

Wliat.' shall we thus the body’s ills explore 
Nor })robe the soul’s diseases to their core; 

To blind dull chance the sprit’s welfare ti-usl, 

I'ct weigh each atom of this heap of dust j 
Pore with minutest eye on vein and skin. 

Nor turn the mental microscope within ! 

Think not, tliough milder symptoms cheat the sight. 
If slight the tokens, the disease is sligiit. 

The soul’s o’erflowingK only bitvc to shew 
The fountain’s fulness, not its depth below. 

Say, can the weeds, that mark the billows’ line. 
Fathom tlie o<-ean, or its power coniine •' 

Though halci'on Peace now walk tin* chni*mtkl ivaves. 
Their calmness smiles above a thousand graves. 
Know ye, if once the elements engage, 

■What awful ruin waits upon their rage 'i 
Shall the sheathed sword its scabbard I'ver ki'ep. 

Or judge ye Passion’s waking from her sleejiV' 

Has not, at times, when fierce temptation fired, 

And treacherous opportunity conspired, 

A flash just trembled o’er thy passion’s source. 

And darkly hinted at its fearful force 'i 

No longer, then, the outward signs correct. 

But reach the very heart of the defect. 

Seek arms against Self-love. Devoutly scan 
Thy proper jiart in Heaven’s stupendous plan. 

And, in the mirror of thy soul, descry 
Thy present use, thy future ilestiny. 

Void of self-knowledge, every mortal secs 
Objects proportion’d in inverse degrees. 

Self is the hugest thing in heaven or earth 
Wliat line can take its height, its depth, its girtli ? 
That vast eclijise, that mountain, which ujisprings 
To raise the soul and dwarf all other things. 

To which creation seems an idle thought. 

Archangels atoms, and the (iodliead naught. 

Impious!—Reverse the scheme ! Let God be all! 
Down, down, thyself—^to dust, to nothing full! 

Still we forget that objects, n hich appear 
Small in the di8tanc,e,'may be vast when near, 

That, seen afar no bigger than an ant. 

An elephant is still an elephant. 

With all Self-love’s false logic we discuss 
^VTiat the relation objects bear to us; 

But what relation we to them may bear 
Ne’er tasks our judgment, never claims our care. 
"Where’er we move, to our deluded view, 

Still with us moves the world’s horizon too, 

And to himself, each, like a ship at sea, 

Seems the sole centre of infinity. 

Important fool! and does thy dulneas dream 
All creatures made for thee, not thou for them ? 

Dost thou, between the cradle and the hearse. 
Colossus-like, bestride the unireue? 
r rorn Nature’s boundless system sbouldst thou drop, 

1 hiuk bt thou, vain dust, Creation’s wheels will stop V 
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Brliold yon anthill I See tlie living soil 
Swann tJiiek, and ferment with unceasing toil! 

“ W'liat’s tins to me ‘r” you cry, and view with sconi 
The tiny heroes of a grain of coni—— 

To angel eyes, if sncli our ball behold, 

Seem we, Avho strive for scepti'es, scarfs, and gold. 
Subtract au emmet from yon countless heap— 

Say, ceav! the rest to hustle, toil, and cree]) ? 

Poor breathing speck, as little thou’lt be miss'd, 

When thou and thine are struck from Being’s list! 
(■ome forth ! C'ome forth! difl'use thyself abroad! 

Scan air, earth, ocean, all the works of God! 

All insect life, all bestial, human see, 

(jio, liiiite being, grasp infinity ! 

Survey the midnight Heaven ! In Fancy’s car 
Pass every jilauet, every fixed star: 

Yi’t farther, farther still advance thy powers, 

M'hen' what semn clouds are systems vast .as ours ; 
Proceed, till all we see has left thy sight;— 

'J’Im ‘11 tliroiigh nc‘w systems wheel thy endless flight! 
See boundless space* uncounted worlds lud'old. 

See countless woi lds umiuniber’d tribes u]thold ! 

I'iien drop to efirtli, and ask thy single soul 
Its due ]>ro])ortion to the mighty whoh;! 

Siini Angels laugh, if heavenly beings can, , 

To s(>e the pompous nothingness of man. 

7V/C JCarth ; —ridiculous and nionstrcnis pride ! 

As if there were no other earth beside ! 

JVir World !—as if the only world it were, 

I'hat spins in space, or claims its Maker’s care ? 

Owr System !—Grant the moon is all our own. 

Were sun, stars, planets, made for us alone i' 

Oi/r System I—Let tin* spiders on a beam 
Boast li(UiS(‘. and furniture till made for them ! 

Pry through thy ivondrous tubes—in vision rise 
A few leagues nearer to the peoplerl skies ! 

Discover ti j/r/r star ! To thee ’tis new ! 

And thou maj'st think thou didst create it too ! 

A'ietv and re\ iew it—Ai t thou now more wise V 
'Tis but a silvt'r spangle in thine eyes! 

Give it a title, ye.i, a monarch’s name ; 

Think you it shines niori* bright with conscious fame ? 

Yet stop not here; ’tis not enough to view 
Thy littlenjiss—obsei-ve thy grandeur too! 

Thyself as mortal, as immortal, scan, 

And learn the meanness, majesty of man ! 

Ah the. small pool reflects the boundless sky. 

Its depths impure th’ unsullied vault on high, ^ 

Thy breast, though mean, to God and Nature given. 

Is capable to be a mirror’d Heaven. 

Part of a miglity scheme thou still inayst be. 

And, link’d to that, partake its dignity. 

Wouldst thou be wise ?—Thy proper office learn; 
Glorious Y —Thy rank on being’s scale discern ! 

W'hat in its sphere shines forth with brightest graccj 
Is hut a splendid error out of pl.aee. 

The post of honour is thy native state. 

Fulfilling iife’s great purp^ thou art great. 

Ask you tiiat jmrpose r—To tliyself attend. 

Observe thy means, and thence deduce their end; 
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Do Nature’s bitUliiig; trace with careful eyes 
AVhat best befits tby lofty faculties. 

'Pliou mine of wealth, tliou treasure>house of jwwer ! 

Franghl Avith thine own and with Creation’s dower! 

Whose reason, like th’ imperial bird, can clasp 
All Nature’s lightnings in its forceful gi-asp! 

Tlioii, Avho dost enter Life’s august abode, 
flung round with great memorials of thy God! 

If to some end the sacred thrift of Heaven, 

To meanest things the meanest gift hsis given, 

Think’st thou on thee her treasures so profuse 
\Vere Avildly lavish’d for thy own mean use. 

Mere mortal toys of vanity or vic«>. 

Slaves of thy Avill, and toys of thy <*apriee ? 

Wilt thou than brutes no nobler oflice crave. 

To get thy kind, and fertilize thy grave 'i 
For ob\i<ms ends thy body was design’d. 

But to what purpose serves th’ immortal mind ^ 

Look Avhore we may, all Nature’s wheels and spiiiigs 
Employ their functions on congenial things. 

^\■ith matter our material j)art 'must blend ; 

To outward forms our outward senses tend. 

To kindred objects let the spirit lly! 

Eternal—let it grasp l*]ternity; 

Invisible—converse with things unseen; 

An inward tenant—turn its gaze within; 

A Sj)irit—to the Fount of being tend. 

And, born of Deity, to God ascend ! 

Behold then, Man, thy proper station given, 

A link between the universe and Heaven ! 

See to their several spheres thy powers assign’d. 

Thy li(*art to God, thy actions to mankind ! 

Image of God, thy glorious lot fulfil, 

Tn knoiv and to obey th’ Et(‘rnal Will! 

Heir of the world, thy use, thy office kuow,— 

Full, to impart, receiving, to bestow. 

On man wliate’er on tiiee the Heavens bestow’d. 

On beasts protection—give back all to (iod. 

An insulated thing, beliold thee jmor. 

Rich, if thou swell and share the general store; 

Mean in thyself, not in relation mean. 

The least link’s glorious of the mighty chain! 

Die to thyself! To others greatly live! 

And learn the lessons God and Nature give I 
See all things here to others’ good ccraduce. 

Reflect tlieir beauty, or impart their use: 

Heaven drops the b^iny rain; the bounteous shovver 
Refreshes earth; eiirtli nourishes the flower; 

Tlic flower perfumes the breeze tlrnt sweeps the lea ; 

’Flic breezes waft the fragrant bliss to thee;— 

Be thine to bid it from thy bosom rise, 

In grateful incense to its native skies! 

All things below are like the dewdrop given, 

Which, Heaven-descended, is exhaled to Heaven. 

Shall God’s own image mar th’ eternal plan. 

And all he lilxwal, all diffused, but Man ? 

Say, is it fit, thou Heart of all we see. 

That Nature’s circulation stop with tlioe y 
Rise,^ yield, adore, and thy uusealefi eye 
Thy just gradation shall at length descry; 
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Nor only clearer as it inward bends. 

But more far-seeing as it outward tends. 

Self sinks diminisli’d, others rise in view; 

The motive cliauged, the object altera too. 

To common life these principles apply. 

Nor rest content with bai'ren theory. 

God’s light shall be thy guide,.his Word thy rule; 

Events thy teachers, ana the world thy school. 

Behold, one solemn lesson these impart-^. 

The silent self-denial of the heart. 

To all, to each, the day revolving brings 
Its hourly troubles and its insect stings; 

If fairly met, they bring their own reward, 

But pain pursues their seliish disregard. 

I.ike noxious weeds, they wound the timid clasp. 

But lose their venom in a firmer gi'usp. 

Face then the worst; no weak excuse pursue; 

One only standard set before thy \ iew : 

If on two sides a duty binding be. 

Another’s negligence accpiits not thee. 

Nor seek from stoic pride relief to gain,— 

Vou lose a pleasure in avoiding pain. 

Where intc'rest leagues with right, beware of wrong, 

Guard most thy weakness where thou seeni’st most strong; 
Where the carved lion frown’d, Amorium's wall • 
Before the Saracen was iu'st to full. 

Wait not for high achievements; if you hoard. 

You rust the edge of Duty’s temper’d sword. 

’Twere worse than madness trifles to di'spise, 

.Since but by faint degrees we sink or rise*. 

Small cares than great ’tis harder to sustain,— 

If it 1)4“ hanler, ’tis more glorious then. 

What makes most Kh(“w is rarely most of use. 

As double blossoms cannot fruit produce. 

Judge not of actions by their mere effect^ 
l>ive to the centre and the cause detect. 

(.ireat deeds from meanest springs may take their course. 
And smallest virtues from a mighty source. 

False strengtli the soul from action’s fever draws. 

Thrives 4»u its own or on niaukiiid’s apiilause; 

But he, who calmly smiling suflers here 
Till* settled sorrow of the daily tear, 

A silent sacrifice to man unknown. 

Derives his energy from God alon<‘. 

True trial lies in jiatience; death is less 
Tlian the pale siege and Famine’s slow distress. 

Ruin full oft is met with steady eye. 

But who hath gazed untamed on poverty r' 

He who resigns an empire, scarce may brave 
The petty insults of the meanest slave. 

’Tis magnanimity to greatly dare. 

But ’tis a heavenly fortitude to bear; 

And all the force of self-d(‘votement lies 
Not in tlM‘ firs^ but after sacrifice. 

Yet veil thy strength, nor, save in trial, shew 

The changeless wreaths Faith binds around thy brow'. 

Be, in prosperity, the rock unseen 

With ivy crown, ’midst summer uplands green : 

Be in adversity that rock betray’d 

With ivy crown, when winter strips tlie shade. 
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Kill not Jliy ])assiona, nor too tiglitly rein. 

Enlist llu‘m ratJier in faiir Virtue’s train, 
lie ol)stiiiiite in gooO; let goneroiiB pride 
Disclose tljy own, all other weakness hidej 
Airiiinst lliysell' let lioneHl aiiirer rise. 

And noble envy emulate the skicH. 

Judge none by thine own law, nor harshly bind 
Another to the temper of thy mind. 

He free as li^ht, diflusire as tJie air 
Hsis Nature but one form of good or fair ? 

Has she not spread abroad a liberal feast, 

And various sweets for every varied taste ? 

Tliere’s not a tree, a plant, a leat^ or flower. 

But has its own peruliur beauty’s dower. 

Tlu'u seize the treasures all around thee thrown, 

Nor fret that blor-kheads stint themselves to one. 

Nor those, who love not all you love, condemn, 

Tlie ajiswering chord may not be found in them. 

If Nature, Ilaldt, Age, E\ ent. Degree, 

Build up the man, liow various each must be ! 

Think you llie stranirer, whom you lead around 
Tlie little plot of your paternal ground, 

ill feel, like you, each tree and blossom raise. 

The dreams and sympathies of early days ? 

Oft uifpi with man in words not metming fights, 

A definition would set all to risrhts. 

I'lie self-same <il)j(*ct is by eaeli descried, 

Kacli only sees it on a difl't'reul si«le. 

To yield in li illes is the art of life, 

And truly comiuer by dcidining strife. 

A shameful j>rize is gain’d at too much cost, 

He’s most the victor who concedes the most. 

"J'is tlu! wrong per.son wc* expect to liend. 

Ourselves should learn tt) yield ami to amend. 
Besides, the man wJjo fastest moves liis fongoie. 

Must mon* than lialf suspect himself of wromr. 

He talks so \oluhly, with otitward din, 

'Po drown the tedious monitor within. 

\Vith frailty and with folly learn t<» bear,— 'i 

These human nature’s rliief iiigreflieiits are; > 

llcrnember, Alan, tliou also liast thy share ! 3 

If ill tJiy neighbour’s face thou <!vil see, 

Be it no triumph, but a glass to thee. 

Fret not at iveary time to others given; 

It is not lost, but register’d in Heaven. 

’Tis not enough that thou no evil do. 

Who lives for'his own Iieurt,mu8t live for others too. 
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AUGUMENT. 

'I'lio I'utiirc Desliny of Man coiiaidered.—Ills usual ol>j>‘ct8 of interest coutrosted 
with it.—The necessity of uu entire ciiangu of princijde insisted upon.—The means 
of that change. ^ 

liii F.’s tlulies known, with firmer stop proceed 
I'o trace tlic e;lurioi]s future where they lead; 

Of all tliy powet'K the Kcope and ineaning see, 

And let tluH Now be mirror of To Be. 

('an such bevinninirh end with piartiri^ breath. 

So rich a scheme b(‘ poorly lost in death V 
No!—l’roditi;.'il of proof, Heaven gives the soul 
A thousand voices to proclaim her go.a]; 

Througli earth’s disguise still vindicates the sky, 

And wraps us romidwitli immortality. 

Is there a br(*as(, in which is nev'<*r heard 
A jtiercing cry for innocence restored ? 

’ Tis the soul’s instinct, Nature’s heart-wning prayer,— 

M'e pant, we die, to b(^ as once w^e were. 

"i'was innocence round youth a glory cast. 

And makes it seem the Mden of llie ])ast. ^ 

Dost tlioii ne’er seem, in thouglit, thyself to see 
An infant kneeling at thy mother’s knee 'i 
That tlioiiirht is ih<‘ Simoom. Thy bursting heart 
TJirobs out a jirayer to be as once thou wert, 

And longs to ])lun‘:i‘ into some freshening fount, 

Thence, like the fabled bird, anew to mount. 

Can tlod have civen these* n*stless thoughts iu vain, 

Jlere curious instruments of futile ])ain r 

Does joy e’er seem to reach its perfect height? 

\\ hen bliss <*omes next, we promise full delight; 

It comes, .^tili lurks behind a liliss uncaught, 

Iteyond our powers, but not be3’ond our thought. 

Observe the sources of our deepest joys— 

(’oncealment decks, Jleality destroys. 

The hollow' clouds, that helm the itiouutain’s head. 

And down its steejij' sides their shadow's spread; 

The gloomy trees that thwart the falling stream. 

Or veil the richness of an evening beaiii; 

’I'he mists that tremble o’er tJie vv'aters smooth. 

Give more to fancy than tliey take from truth. 

The mind, half-conscious of its mighty dower, 

Is raptured witli its ow'n creative power. 

Our nature is a jiromise, and we view, 

Best pleased, the joy tliat is a promise too. 

See man athirst for bliss, yet never blest. 

His restless schemes, yet cherish’d hopes of rest; 

I'he fond desire of home, the wish to range, 

The love of novelty, yet liate of change: 

For change is sorrow; custom still endears. 

And makes the past the fountain of our tears. 

(Change points n‘gret, W’hcii falls a tree we loved. 

And swells our aiigiiish when a friend’s removed. 

.See with what zeal vv'e labour from our birth 
To make an immortality on earth; 
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Strive to give longer date to ev’n a flower. 

Grasp every toy, and cling to every hour. 

See o’er the lost how full our sorrows swell, 

And “ gone for ever!” is life’s dreariest knell. 

This aim to stamp eternity on time,— 

I'liis cry for innocence from gulfs of crime,— 

This quenchless hope to And the lost again,— 

This quest of happiness through ceaseless pain,— 

All points to Heaven, where guilt and death shall cease. 
And all be ecstasy, yet all be peace. 

Bound down by sin, wi'apt round with earthly weeds, 
Alas! how vainly the immortal pleads! 

In vain created with prospective eyes. 

We stop far short of our predestined skies. 

Each looks to some fond future of his own, 

To various minds at various distance shewn. 

While Hope’s horizon, as wc forward pass. 

Itself retreats, and still is whore it was. 

Death drops on all the curtain, soon or late, 

Then what to us the futures we create ir 
Ah I what avails that Man’s superior soul 
Outruns himself, and seeks some distant goal ? 

Less wise than Nature’s tribes of (‘arth or air. 

His proper future never c.laims his care. 

The ant prepares her treasure-house, and homo. 

The bee her cell, the worm its silken tomb ; 

God, our true Good, our jwoper future Hea\ on. 

To earth our hearts, to time our thoughts are given. 
Infatuate mortal! thus thy lahours miss. 

Not only future, but immediate bliss. 

Does Pleasure, l(»west 8or«*ery of earth. 

Beguile thy soul ? Go, chase her wildest mirth, 

Sing, shout—while Reason gives a mournful smile 
To hear thee laugh, and see tluje weep tin* while. 

Below the brutes to self-oblivion shrink, 

Man’s worst disgrace is, not to dare to think. 

Thought sleeps—the tenure of thy joys how slight! 

The lightest touch may break a sleep so light. 

Thought wakes—glides gha.stly by in Pleasure’s bower. 
And glai'es upon mec in the lonely hour. 

Can riches tempt thee 'r Sec yon vessel blaze ! 

All crowd die boats, save one who plundering stays. 
Around his waist the gather’d gold he ties. 

Springs from the deck, encumber’d, sinks, and dies! 

Art tliou more wise to risk repose and healtli. 

Eternal blessings for a moment’s wealth ? 

See Clodio’s park, the joy of lialf mankind. 

How blest must be the ow'ner!—he is blind! 

Tlirough Hope’s bright vista, lured by beckoning Fame, 
Behold the immortality of Name! 

" When Mutius Sctevola and Decius Mus 
Were consuls, Rome was ornamented thus.” 

“ When John and .Samuel Briggs churchwardens were. 
The parish vestry underwent re|>air.” 

And this is Fame! What matters it if shown 
Gilded on wood, or carved in Parian stone ? 

P^J’cbance thy soul Ambition’s dream deludes— 

Mount to her throne o’er trampled multitudes! 
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Through darkcKt ways the glittering miHchief seek, 

Slave to the strong, but tyrant to the weak ! 

Yet, ere to vain pre<eniiDence thou soar, 

Head the sad record of departed Power !— 

“ Cordova’s Caliph, full in fortune’s rays, 

Reign’d fifty years, and lived but fourteen days,” 

Or (ireams thy wily brain of state intrigue ? 

AVhat aims are foil’d, when knaves are join’d in le^ue ! 
V^'here all are selfish, think how interests cross. 

How few can thrive, who gain by many’s loss! 

What is thy trust, where all deludes the view; 

Where love’s a client, and only hatred true 'i 
Thou seein’st to touch thy goal of hope;—thou fool. 
Awake to find thyself thy worst foe’s tool! 

Or art thou one, who, seeking joy, still pores 
On musty tomes, black coins, or monstrous ores ? 

Who, for an old inscriptioii, scours the globe. 

And, for a true Corregio, would disrobe ? 

Ah ! tliiiik wlint pangs thy curious soul await. 

When tliy best Trajan’s proved a counterfeit! 

How vain the joy a troglodite bestows, 

^VIlile thy filend’s caiiiiiet a rarer shows ! 

How vain the store ihy cautions rare collects. 

When death shall scatter what thy life protects ! 

Ah ! hurl a jireseient glance beyond the tomb, , 

SiM> thy l«ived treasures grace the auction-room, 

^Vhile barbarous hands thy mystic drawers ])rofanp. 

And thy Corn*gio’8 sold for fit e pounds ten ! 

Or shall, in prospect, joys domestic please. 

The desk of science, or the chair of ease 'i 
These may be blessings; reason owns them true;— 

But are th(*y, therefore, to be won by you ? 

Or, if you \t in tliein, tvill they still delight ? 

The very search has pall’d tlic appetite ! 

You fain woiild rest awhile ere lile, be past. 

But deatli shall find thee restless to the last. 

Vapid and rayless, see tliy hopes depart; 

AV'liere, where is all, that fired tlie glowing heait ? 

Flat as eiectiun’s morrow to the train, 

Wlio canvast as for endless joy or pain. 

Stale as a lottery puff, whicli, after date. 

Still tells you in three hours you’ll be too late. 

But grant tliee blest, tliy soul’s full purpose given, 

Thy joys must end^that thought tvouid darken Heaven 
Go then, the miglity ends of life obey. 

To love, to hate, to slander, and to slay! 

'J’o toys of straw confine thy piercing eye, 

Tliou time-bom nurseling of eternity ! 

This frame of dust, this iittle span of earth, 

Tliy place of destiny as well as birth! 

Still let tliy hopes, thy fears, thy heart, tliy all, 

Cree]!, toil, and jostle round this jilay-thingball; 

Load thyself thick with clay—^licap tlirong on throng 
Of vainest vanities!—then ask—How lung ? 

What thus can lead man’s darkling steps astray ? 

The fire of the immortal pent in clay ! 

This peoples earth with tuimoils, plots, complmnts, 

This hath made heroes, and tills should make saints. 
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Religion must be centre of the breast; 

What but the masterwheel can move the rest ? 

If for a wlieel of meaner force exchanged, 

Hoiv soon the whole machine would be deranged I 
’Tis not enough it bear a part in thee, 

Thy every deed a part or this must be. 

Yet thy soul’s lieai't is fame, is sensual bliss. 

Gold, science, friendship—any thing but tliis I 
And tlms Creation’s jarring note thou art, 

A river lost in sands, an tumless dart, 

A blot, an accident, a strange, disease. 

Midst nature’s healthful fair contrivances. 

Turn then to this with only half the zeal 

Which for earth’s toys earth’s wayward children feel; 

Here point ambition, here give reins to joy, 

Be miser here of immortality! 

Here only fear no fall. Give fancy scope. 

For here enjoyment must eclipse all hope. 

Here only constancy is surely blest; 

Here wanare leads to conquest, toil to rest. 

W’ouldst thou be leani’d, though barr’d from learning’s spring, 
King without subjects, subject without king. 

Great without titles, rich witliout a store. 

Wise Ali said—" Serve God, and sin no more.” 

Gain but religion’s vantage-ground, and life 

Will, seem scarce worth a thought, much less a strife. 

The ship, that down some river nobly steers. 

Lost in mid ocean, but a speck appears. 

Thus fades our being to tli’ expanded eye. 

That sweeps the ocean of eternity. 

Faintly 1 plead—a bolder course be trod I 
Ere Heaven be thine, 'tis tliou must change—or God. 

Learn to regard thine hour of parting breath. 

As life less alter’d, than prolong’d by death. 

No sudden change hx’d nature^ laws produce. 

All speaks its future in its present use. 

In endless circles Being’s wlieel revolves, 

Each atom reappears ais it dissolves, 

Nor lost, nor wholly changed. The wings that form 
The butterfly were folded in the worm ; 

The acorn’s juices in the oak endure,— 

And thus the mind ia its own miniature. 

Each infant power, each embryo passion’s root. 

Shall spring, shall bud, shall blossom, shall bear fruit. 

Judge then thy future from thy present state ; 

As now, hereafter, thou wilt love or hate. 

Would Heaven unfold for thee a blest abode ? 

Nor fame nor wealth is there;—^but only God 1 
Think of the time, when evil woke within. 

And thy young soul yet shudder’d, new to sin; 

Now thou canst sin, and tremUe not. Take heed! 

Think you a downward padi to Hmiren can lead ? 

Can self-repose to joy cmestUd tend. 

Or selfish nets ia liMvenly glory end ? 

Heaven’s glorious prize to heavenly love is due; 

Is it adjuc^ed to mean aelfJove and you ? 

From mortal motives sprung, the purest deed 
jnortal rapture fipds its proper meed. 

When Brutus triumph’d, deaf to nature’s cries. 

Fame drest the shrine, tone soothed the sacrifice. 
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Sublime the action, and in noble tboueht 
It found the lofty recompense it sought. 

And const thou boast a title as secure 
To bliss os lofty, or reward as pure ? 

For heavenly rest thy empty clamours cease; 

Thy aim, thy end, thy Heaven, is earthly peace I 
From pleased self-love thy every joy proceeds, 

To self-content thy every action leads. 

What, then, can happiness be safely built 
On the groat base of mortal woe and guilt ? 

See through all nature reign two only Wills, 

Of good and bad mysterious principles. 

Obeying one, you slight the other’s sway ; 

R(*sisting one, the other you obey. 

Though now on dubious thrones they seem to reign 
Discordant, and ])erpetual strife maintain. 

That shall prevail, this crush’d and quell’d retreat. 
And thou must share the triumph, or defeat. 

Reach one sure truth by reason’s plainest road— 
Thy own self-will is not the will of God : 

Confess then, man, thy unsubdued self-will 
Is but th(> opposing principle of ill. 

Go then, rash fool, tb’ Omnipotent resist. 

Refute the All-wise, tliou daring blasphemist! 

hile to one Will the universe conforms. 

And vit'W's amazed the anarchy of worms, 

While angels shudder at th’ enormous fault, 

And ev’n Hell trembles at thy bold revolt. 

Go, thou, Avho never treniblest for thyself. 

Sport, thing insane, upon destruction’s shelf. 

From thy own death an idiot rapture quaff. 

And o’er thy flroad rebellion frantic laugh ! 

Know, all the blessings Heav’n on man bestow’d 
Lie ill these words—denounce thyself for God !” 
Thy heart’s contracted gates wide open throw. 
Abase the lofty, and exalt the low. 

And make a highway for thy God alone 
Supreme to enU'r and reclaim his own. 

Renounce thyself! ’Tis Life's prime wisdom—.this 
I'hy truest dignity, thy proper bliss. 

.Self-love has marr’d thy being’s great design, 

To this thou art restored by love divine; 

.Self-love, whicli lifts thee to the skies in thought, 

In very deed, is that which makes thee nought. 

One moment stoop, eternally to rise, 

Confess thy folly, and be weatly jvise. 

Wouldst thou be blest ? flounce that idle self. 
Which sighs for titles, or which pines for pelf; 

Self, that uneasy, restless, aching Riing, 

Of every woe at once the smart and sting. 

Goaded with malice, piqued into disdain. 

The fool of pleasure and the slave of pain. 

Which fears, plots, hates, revenges, trembles, glows. 
Or sinks and rots away in dull repose: 

What joy is thine, what animated rest, 

When that base tenant is expell’d thy breast I * 

TIjIs hour begin. To shrink from Duty’s face 
Is to draw backward from a concave glass: 

The growing shade the frighten’d infant foils, 

More monstrous still the father he recoils. 
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But tliou mayst ask me, if self-love can die. 

Law of all being, nay of Deity ? 

No! still our impulse, but no more our guide; 

It docs not perish, ’tis but purihed! 

VVom things below, ’tis turn'd to tilings above. 

From dark to light, from false to real love. 

No more it seeks some transient joy to share. 

Our lasting good becomes its nobler care. 

It warns, diastises, with such holy zeal 
As tenderest modiers for their oifspring feel; 

A blind brute force no more it roams ^road. 

But moves harmonious on the will of God. 

For coward Sloth a holy peace is given. 

For Self-content a conscience knit to heaven. 

Short of this change thou canst not, must not rest. 

Or dies thy labour futile and uiiblest. 

The mortal strength which promises redief. 

Fails with the weight of unexpected grief. 

But Faith can bridge the torrent of our wo(.>s. 

And, likh an arch, more press’d, still hrmer grows. 

Leave moralists external truth to teach. 

And point the summit which they never reach; 

Seek thou a mightier power, a costlier art. 

To heal the bitter waters of the heart. 

Cull’d from celestial Truth’s unfading bower. 

Cast in a branch of purifying power ! 

Like Marah’s spring, amid the scorching waste. 

The gall turns sweetness to the wondering taste. 

Then, as tlie fountain, so tlic mighty stream 
Reforms alike its nature and its name : 

’Tis love to God, where late Self-love it ran, 

And Selfishness llows Charity to man. 

Oh, consummation of screnest joy. 

How shall we grasp thee, how the past destroy ? 

What wondrous force, beyond our mortal range, 

Shall pierce our being and our essence change ? 

The universe shall answer; air and sea 
Shall tliunder forth the mystic Agency; 

And every beam of monitory liglit 
On eartii’s great volume shall the secret write. 

Dive deep in Nature, lo, material things 
Are but Creation’s wheels, and not her springs. 

An immaterial Power still lurks behind. 

Which batfles all the searcliings of the mind: 

A second cause alone our aims detect 
We reach th’ Invisible, and there are check’d. 

Go, babble well of Fate, and Nature’s laws; — 

Laws speak a lawgiver, effects a cause— 

Tell how attraction guides the nlanets’ course, 

Prate of centrifugal, ipagnetic ibrce, 

Give life to matter, motion to the clod; 

Attraction, gravity, are only God. 

. Th’ expanding spring may move the dial’s hand 
What gives the spriiw its impulse to expand ? 

Tlie sap fermenung bursts in vernal leaves; 

What to the sw its mounting instinct gives ? 

What calls tiie magnet’s prompt affection fortli. 

When the touch’d neodle trembles to its Nortli ? 

^y, what, thou masterpiece of all, explains 
Thy body’s growUi, the imiTent of thy veins ? 
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Cuntiuucf] motiun spefiks <‘ontinue<l force ; 

Let the brccsse stop, the vessel stops of course. 

The bursting blossom, the revolving sky— 

All owns an ever-acting agency, 

Wliich still impels Creation's meanest part. 

And urges each vibration of the heart. 

Were one fix’d law the guide of nature’s frame, 

All objects were, from age to a"e, the same; 

But tell mP, Man, what soul, wliat boundless power, 
A'aries each leaf, each mind, each face, each flower ? 

Nor deem the world has Avnrn this only robe; 

Pierce deep the strata of tlic solid globe,— 

There trace the pattern of the things of old. 

Forms of Avhich Nature has destroy’d the mould. 

Bodies prodigious to our mortal view, 

AA'hich dwnrl our dreams, and make chimeras true, 
t), (jreat First Caiise! so distant, yet so near. 

So all-inscrutable, yet shewn so clear,— 

Must Ave scale IIc*aven, thy spirit’s light to find. 

Or dive to Hell 'i —No, seek it in the Mind! 

Sliall He, who harmonized primeval strife. 

And Avoke dull matter into gloAving life — 

The mighty Knergy, Avho forceful hurl’d 
Swift into motion each rebellious Avorld, 

Inert, unmoulded leave the mind alone, 

A\ hose essence is more kindred to His own ? 

If God be absent from the human breast. 

His omnipresence is a dream—a jest. 

He is around us, near us—though forgot. 

He is Avithin us, —and Ave know it not. 

And A'ainly too, Ave call Him of our state, 

(’reator, if he cannot rt'-create. 

The heart’s a hhattA*r’d mirror; once^ it shew’d 
A full ndlcction, now a gleam of God; 

The Almighty Maker can alone restore. 

And set it opposite his beams once more. 

Hark ! hark ! AVhat mighty shout Creation rends 'i 
Self-love, behold and die —\ God descends! 

From Avhat to Avhat V—Can thought the distance span 'i — 
From Hea\ en to earth, from Deity to man ! 

Emptied of Godhead, liiiman ])ain to know. 

Sunk from cel(*slial bliss to human Avoe, — 

From all Htniveu’s radiance to earth’s meanest place,— 
From llc'avjm's dominion to earth’s Avorst disgrace,— 
From sinlessness divine to sin’s dark load,— 

From God’s embraces to the wrath of God,— 

From immortality to death, and still 
A lower fall—from Nature’s throne to Hell,— 

All lids, for whom ?—For rebels to the sky, _ 

Foes to his poAver!—Self-love, behold and die! 

Is yet in vain the great example given ? 

I claim thee. Mortal, as the right of Heav’cn ! 

No more thou art thine own;—Such love sublime, 

Hatli made ingratitude a damning crime. 

When Heaven descends, shall earth retain her pride ? 
Dares man to live as if no God had died ? 

You own ’tAvere joy your tyrant Avill to shun; 

Be His disciple, and the Avork is done! 

“ Are Ave not His 1^’ the astouisli'd Avorld may cry; 

Alas! ye never knew Him!” I reply. 

If ye be His, some traits are surely like; 

On closest search, does the resemolance strikb V 
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From those we love we catch the voice** tone, 

Their gestures, nay, their looks become our own. 

Oh! is it so with thee ? Impartial ask! 

The Muse shall aid thee in th’ important task. 

Christ lived for others. Now an answer give— 

For whom dost thou, oh Man of Pleasure, live ? 

Why dost thou flutter still in Folly’s train, 

Still chasing Pleasure half an inch from Pain ? 

Why dost thou hunt fame, honours, titles, pelf, 

The world’s applause?—What, silent?—For tliyself! 
Christ wept for human guilt—Ah! when hast thou ? 
Thine eyes are tearless, unabash’d thy brow. 

Christ was forgiving, lowly, patient, meek;— 

Art thou all these ?—Thou canst not, dar’st not speak; 
Thou art not His. Oh, wherefore art thou not ? 

Thou art not happy! ’Tis thy chosen lot. 

Thou seekest happiness on thorny ground, 

W’here it was never—never shall be found. 

Say, though amidst the maddening crowd awhile, 

'The faithless tongue may jest, the false lip smile, 

Like the cold sparkling of eternal snow 
Conceal they not the wintry waste below ? 

Did ne’er in silence sigh thy siclvening breast 
For something more than all it yet possest. 

Despise, abhor the selflsh, sensual throng, 

Whp dance with thee vain pleasure’s path along. 

And think, with anguish think, did soiTOw rend, 

Did fortune fly thee, that thou hast no friend ? 

Alas, thy lonely bosom never proved 
The bliss of loving and of being loved. 

Behold the source and centre of thy woe! 

For love alone is happiness below. 

Not love of self—no, God himself hath shewn 
It w'as not good for man to be alone ; 

Not earthly love—that spark of grosser lire. 

Which glares to injure—shines but to expire; 

But love, which in its holy round shall bind 
Domestic bliss—God, Nature, and Mankind. 

Love is to all most needful;—Olives there one— 

Search every clime beneatli the circling sun— 

Who hath not, to himself perchance unknowm. 

One thought that links some bosom to his owm ? 

And, if cut off from every human tie, 

In Nature’s tribes we seek society. 

Mark the poor shepherd-boy; he, all day long 
Compell’d to watch the grazing fleecy throng. 

From the whole flock his favourite singles out, 

Wlii knows his voice and follows him about,— 

Takes from bis proffer’d hand the choirast green, 

And slumbering on his knee its head will lean. 

See the lone captive: his affections bend 
To court a bir^ or spider, as a friend; 

Yes, He, who best must know what most will aid 
The happiness of those Himself hath made. 

Display’d his richest bounty, when his rod 
Inscribed tbe mandate, ** Thou shalt love tliy God." 
'I^ese simple words with deepest awe behold. 

Earth’s plainest surface hides the mine of gold: 

View timm, as he who stands in solemn dream 
Beside the birth-place of some giant stream. 

See from their source all mortfu blessings flow, 
bee in their depths the cure of mortal woe! 
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From Love we fell—Love onlv can restore 
The elorious image which at first we wore. 

And bring earth’s wanderers to tlieir home above 
In God’s similitude—for God is love. 

To this His Spirit shall our spirit mould. 

While, touch’d by prayer, the gates of Heaven unfold. 
Fresh from the sun the light each morn is given; 

Then let thy soul seek daily light from heaven. 

Sleep nigKlly doth the body’s streng^ repair; 

Thus bathe thy spirit in the fount of prayer, 

And, while to God thy heart and knee shall bend. 

Let these poor words, or words like these, ascend* 

** O God! Creator I w'ho didst frame mankind 
In the bright likeness of thy reasoning Mind; 

O God! Preserver! who thy life didst pour 
"To lift our being whence it fell before; 

O God ! Restorer I whose serene control 
Renews the blotted legend of the soul; 

Help me to lay my heart upon thy shrine j— 

Thus made, thus rescued, I am doubly thine! 

Nor led by fear, nor selfish hope of good, 

O’ercome by love, entlnaH’d by gratitude. 

On all its powers my spirit fain would call. 

And to Tliv service dedicate them all! 

Thy countless mercies, O may memory trace. 

And ever yield to Thee its dearest place! 

May Hope exulting wing to Thee her flight. 

Gaze on Thy face, and live amidst Thy light; 

Witli Faith, who scorning all the wealth of kings. 
Draws more from shadows than the world from things. 
Let Reason mark the wonders of Thy power 
In every blade of grass, or bud, or flower. 

Love conquers Fear; yet still let Fear attend. 

But only tremble lest my deeds offend! 

Bid Joy quaff rapture where her Source appears. 

And Grief dissolve in penitential tears! 

Oh, save me from myself! A lurking foe 
Rebels within, and hurls my thoughts below! 

I cannot mount to Thee! Debased, o’erthrown. 

All will, all power, 1 ask from Thee alone! 

The good Thou givest, in its birth confirm. 

And change my lieing in its inmost germ! 

Then let no thought unquestion’d come or part. 

But be Thyself the waraer of my heart! 

From fancied clearness, purge my darkling sight. 

And drag beguiling Selfishness to light! 

O, aid me hourly! Lead my lingering mind 
From love of Thee to love of all mankind. 

Of Nature’s every tribe-Ob, bid me see 
Thyself in every thing, and all in Thee!” 
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letters from the peninsvea. 

No. V. 

Lieutenant Spencer Moggridge, to his Aunt Dorothea Moggridge. 

[We owe many apologies to the author of the following article, which has 
been in our possession upwards of six mouths. By soihe unaccountable 
mistake it had got into the Balaam-Box, where it might hare continued still 
longer to “ waste its sweetness on the desert air,” but for a recent gaol de¬ 
livery, by which many of its brothers in misfortune were committed to the 
ilaincs. We have now great pleasure in presenting it to the public, and 
trust that our old correspondent will accept this true statement as an excuse 
for the unintentional delay which has taken place. C. N.] 


Tub devil! >So Harriet is married ! 
Married to a rosy Warwickshire par¬ 
son, redolent of titlie pig and tobacco 
smoke, and absolutely mistress for 
life of a snug parson^e of two sto¬ 
ries, w'ith a green door in the centre, 
and windows on either flank, taste¬ 
fully set forth with beauputs of mig¬ 
nonette ! What! that Harriet whose 
eye was so keenly sensitive to the 
splendours' of scarlet and embroi¬ 
dery, who loved the art nnlitary—if 
not for its own sake, at least for that 
of its profesBors—and to whose en¬ 
thusiastic imagination a rrciuitiiig 
captain appeared a being only a little 
lower than the angels!—who be¬ 
wailed with indignation more clamor¬ 
ous and bitter tlic iniquitous order 
which denuded tlie subaltern’s shoul¬ 
der of its bullion and invested it with 
paltry fringeAnd this fair being— 
oh! proclaim it not in Askelon!—is 
now married to a parson^ —a man of 
black,—a mere commonplace reader 
of lessons and homilies, undignified 
by even the extrinsic virtue of an 
army chaplaincy! Why, my good 
aunt, I remember when the very 
sight of a redcoat—ay, even that of 
a militiaman—was enough to disor¬ 
der the w^e economy of her pul¬ 
sations, amit declare she once abso¬ 
lutely confessed to me, that jperh^s 
the happiest night of her life was 
one in whiidi she dreamed of dan¬ 
cing four sets with a Major of dra¬ 
goons. Poor Harriet I To her a pw- 
Hon of fifty-five, with seven chopping 
children to b^in with, must indeed 
have been a forlorn hope, accepted 
only when, after some lustres of un- 
prMuctive flirtation, the men of tags 
rad epaulettes were found unattaiu- 
abie, and not an ensign had become 
immeehed in her tons. Nay, I do 


verily believe, ll>at liad a drum-major 
offered, even at the churcli-door, she 
would have braved fate and the dvu'- 
tor,and consoled herself, under every 
misfortune, with the proud thought 
of being married to a staff officer! I 
will now change the subject. Yet 
ofler her, 1 beg of you, my kind re¬ 
gards, and tvarm wishes that she may 
prove ancestress of a battalion. 

Your melancholy account of the 
death of poor Tompkins, though given 
with all due pathos, I cannot say has 
materially impaired my tranquillity. 
Well, Tompkins is dead; 1 am sorry 
for him, but my digestive ]wwers 
have not suflered oh bis account. 
Low diet, my good aunt, is a won- 
dorfui antidote to extravagance of 
sympathy. You may call this unfeel¬ 
ing if' you please; but only irousider, 
1 beg of you, whether a man like my¬ 
self, compelled to rough it out on 
ration beef and aqua urdente —1 wish 
you could but taste them !—can he 
expected to feel very deeply for an 
apoplectic gentleman in his (j4thyt'ar, 
found dead in his chair, when laud¬ 
ably engaged in the discussion of his 
second bottle. Had 1 never left home, 
it is possible my feelings might have 
been as much excited as your own; 
but since I commenced campaigner, 
I have become too familiar with 
Deatii to learn of his proceedings in 
any ordinary case with inconvenient 
venemence of emotion. Those who 
never encountered him, may talk of 
death as they please, but, believe me, 
he is but a nine days’ wonder at best 
—a bugbear for grown gentlemen 
with comfortable establishments and 
well-stocked cellars. He is an actor 
—not a well-graoed one, certainly— 
each of whose appearances on the 
stage is af^nded with less effect than 
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the preceding. Yet, ill favoured as 
he may be, look him boldly in the 
face, and you will find him less fright' 
ful than you imagined; muster cou¬ 
rage to beard him, and Ids terrors are 
gone for ever. Thus has it been with 
we, Avho make no preteusiun to a 
larger share of courage than my 
neighboursr Though a young soldier. 
Death and 1 have been thrown in 
each other’s way too often not to have 
formed something of an accpiaint- 
ance ; and this 1 must say fur him, 
that, within the scope of my own per¬ 
sonal experience, he has always con¬ 
ducted himself like a gentleman. 

So much for the news contained 
in your letter, and my dilation on it 
at such length may be taken as a sign 
that 1 have nothing of any very seri¬ 
ous importance to communicate. 
Triu?, we tiavc had a good deal of 
lighting, but no v<‘ry stiff work after 
ali. Stay—what am 1 saying ? Take, 
in contradiction to it, the tollovving 
narrative of the brilliant conduct of 
our regiment at El Bodoii. 

Early in .September, our brigade 
ci-ossed the Agueda by a ford about 
a league from Fueiite Guinaldo, 
where Lord Wellington had esta¬ 
blished his liend-(|uarters. We halt¬ 
ed in the large village of Kobleda, 
and remained there about three 
weeks—^not a disagreeable interlude, 
1 assure you, in the drainaof the cam¬ 
paign. During that period we recei¬ 
ved no molestation from the enemy, 
and for once, at least, the lines liad 
fallen to us in pleasant places, lloble- 
da, being at some distance from thu 
main roads, had suflerod less than its 
neighbours from hostile inroads, and, 
embosomed amid the green hills, it 
reminded me of some of those quiet 
and rural villajires which arc occasion¬ 
ally met witli in the pastoral districts 
of the south of Scotland. 

Till our arrival at Robleda, we had 
enjoyed no opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with the amusements and 
social habita of the Spanish people. 
We then did so; and surely never 
W'as there a more aimple, innocent, 
and light-hearted set of beings tbmi 
those peaceful rustics among whom 
wc sojourned. At evening tiie whole 
population poured forth into the 
market-place, where the voices of 
young maidens were beard chanting 
their national melodies, and many 
light feet kept time to tiie sound of 


the guitai’, and the clink of castanets. 
Our wants were here abundantly sup¬ 
plied ; the markets of different sorts 
were excellent, and provisions cheap, 
for these primitive traffickers had not 
yet learned the arts of fraud and ex¬ 
tortion, in which the presence of a 
British army generally inHiates the 
natives. In short, we were all par¬ 
tial to the inhabitants of Robleda, and 
General Colville, as a mark of his sa¬ 
tisfaction at our reception, directed 
the bands of the different regiments 
to play every evening, and re^le the 
unsophisticated ears of the rustic au¬ 
dience with more erudite, though, to 
my feeling, less beautiful music, than 
that of the wild and simple melodies 
of their native land. 

Notu’ithstandiugall these agremenst 
the place was unhealthy. Why, it 
would be difficult to say. The na¬ 
tives were robust and vigorous,—the 
air seemed pin*e and bracing,—there 
were in the neighbourhood no 
marshes of any kiiid to mingle poi- 
sou in the atmosphere, and the water 
used by the troops was as fine as any 
that ever trickled from the rock. Yet 
the ague was abroad, and made sad 
work among all ranks. The parades 
grew daily thinner, and the hospitals 
more crowded, till at length in our 
corps alone we had actually seven 
officers and ninety men hors de com¬ 
bat. Of these seven I was one. You 
have never had the ague, my dear 
aunt, and, 1 thank heaven, are not 
likely to have it. Refresh your ima¬ 
gination, therefore, with the follow¬ 
ing picture of the sufferings of a gen¬ 
tleman afflicted nith a Tertian, and if 
the adage of the poet be true— 

“ He best can {mint them who has felt 
them most," 

the delineation will be graphic 
enough. 

Let it be taken for granted that 
the intended sufferer is of ^le con¬ 
stitution, strongly and symmetrical¬ 
ly made, of sanguine complexion, 
with great facilitiM df digestion; yet 
so laudably abstemious as seldom to 
exceed his tenth tuml^ler. Well, this 
gentleman—myself, for example—in 
the full and vigorous discharge of all 
bodily functions suddenly finds him¬ 
self, on sdme fine forenoon, when 
cantering idbng Uie road, or busily 
eOCTged at home in writing a letter 
to Am pnoplet tumiii^ most inexpli¬ 
cably cold. If ip the latter predica- 
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meiiti l»e «eizp8 the bottle of coralae 
•x-aeldoni far distant—and fortifies 
bis interior works with a bumper, 
but with no benefieial result. Sur¬ 
prised at this, be attributes his feel- 
mgs to the coldness of the weatlier, 
diWs closer to the fire, and exposes 
bis back settlements to the full radi¬ 
ation of the heat. Alas! tlie current 
in his veins is too sluggish to be thus 
stimulated, and while the portion of 
bis person nearest the flame enjoys 
the temperature of Bombay, he feels 
as if the more distant ones had been 
transported to Iceland or Kamsebat- 
ka. 

His troubles go on increasing. His 
skin, at other tunes smooth as a gen¬ 
tleman’s should be, becomes rough 
as that of a goose. His teeth chatter; 
his flesh creeps ; his limbs refuse 
their office, and he who never shook 
with fear in the hour of danger, yields 
to an uncontrollable impulse, and 
trembles like an aspen. All this time 
his throat is patched with a thirst 
which the whole waters of the Tagus 
would not allay. The bottle of cog- 
niac again rises to his thoughts, and 
be directs his servant to make him 
instanter a glass of hot grog warm 
without sugar. Unhappy man ! In 
avoiding Scylla, he runs siiiack on 
Charybdis. There is fever in his blood 
which the ardent spirit,at other times 
so exhilarating and salubrious, tends 
only to increase. It indeed shortens 
the duration of the cold fit under 
which he sufiers, btit only adds fuel 
to the fiery purgatory he is about to 
enter. 

A change is at length wrought in 
the character of his sensations. The 
diagnostics of his disorder undergo a 
mutation unaccompanied by relief. 
His blood passes rapidly from zero 
to boiling temperature, or rather his 
arteries seem tilled witii tiie molten 
lead, and he goes, or, more properly 
speaking, is carried, to bea, by bis 
servant, who congratulates himself 
on his good fortune in serving a mas¬ 
ter whose weight does not exceed 
twelve stones and a half, bi bed, 
however, matters only get worse, 
and he writhes for several hours in 
a fever so violent, that less than two 
days of it would inevitably prove fa¬ 
tal to the strongest man alive. At 
iMigth, the fit, having reaped its 
crMs, gradually dedinea. His skin 
ia bedewed by copious perspiradou. 


and the throbbing of his pulse be¬ 
comes less like the strokes of a sledge 
luunnier. He at length falls asleep, 
dreams of all imaginable horronH- 
such as being tried by a court-mar¬ 
tial, and disgracefully cashiered-^ 
being run through the body by the 
bayonet of a rascally sentry of his 
own company, whose post, by some 
fatuous but irresistible impulse, he 
atteinptt'd to force; or, worst of all, 
being condemned, on false evidence, 
as a deserter, with the alternatives— 
almost equally odious—of being shut 
with ail due formality, or Tecei\ ing 
pardon, coupled with the condition 
of marrying Sally Biggs—a young 
lady, iny dear aunt, ot whoso tastes, 
habits, or pursuits, it fortunately be¬ 
hoves not that you should know any 
thing. By sleep, however, even such 
as this, he is refreshed, and wakens 
at the precise moment when the ir¬ 
revocable words of the parson are 
about to make Sully au honest woman, 
at the expense of one wlio is far from 
admitting the equity of tlie retribu¬ 
tion. The fever has left his blood, 
and be calls lustily fur his servant to 
arrange the implements of bis toilet. 
He is weaker, indeed, but in other 
respects as well as before the attack, 
ana remains so till precisely the 
same hour on the third day, when 
he ia condemned to a renewal of the 
Buflerings I have attempted to de¬ 
scribe. But of this enough, and more 
than enough. I will now, arcording 
to promise, go on with niy narrative. 

\> ell, after leading for tliree weeks 
a quiet, and, but for the ague, not an 
uncomfortable life, at Robledo, on 
tlie forenoon of the 2ad of Septem¬ 
ber we recei\ ed the order to march. 
On the day previous, it had been re¬ 
ported among the natives that the 
enemy were in force at Salamanca; 
but as such rumours were seldom to 
be depended on, the one in question 
met with less credence than it de¬ 
served. About two o’clock, there¬ 
fore, of the same day, we found our¬ 
selves rather suddenly oi route, and, 
fording the Agueda, we soon leai-ned, 
from various autlientic sources, that 
Marmont and his army were idready 
in the neighbourhood of Chidad Ro¬ 
drigo, only two leagues off. The 
nmnt following was one to be mark¬ 
ed with a blaw sUme, in the tablets 
of my life. The biUet allotted to four 
of us was a miserable shop, about 
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twelve feet eqaare, and abominably 
dirty. The bed of the owner and his 
wife was only partially concealed by 
a tattered curtain, the sanctity of 
which obscuration, I believe none of 
us were induced to violate by the 
charms of the lady, who was abso* 
lutely the ugliest and dirtiest woman 
I have yet encountered in the course 
of my campaigns. For myself I slept 
on the counter, with my portmanteau 
for a pillow; and as iny slumbers on 
so hard a bed were naturally some¬ 
what restless, 1 had the misfortune 
to roll oft' in the night, to the consi¬ 
derable bodily injury of our worthy 
adjutant, who lay, extended in his 
blanket, on the ftoor beneath, and 
who was utterly uiiproj)ared for the 
descent of a body so ])ond(!rous as 
that of your worthy nephew. As for 
the owner of this wretched liovel, 
both he and his rib were astir the 
whole night, in dismal apprehfuision 
of being robbed, though of what ar¬ 
ticle of value certainly could not be 
determined by any inspection of the 
premises. Indeed, I have always re¬ 
marked in Spain, that wherever we 
halted for a single night, the Patrono 
or his better half kept a strict watch 
on all the motions of their inmates, 
even when their dwellings contained 
nothing in any form of wealth or 
garniture, which could tempt the 
poorest of mankind to an involuntary 
transgression of the Tenth C’omniand- 
roent. 

Well, the night passeil slowly and 
miserably, and no sooner had the 
grey light of morning begun to peer 
tlirough the windows, than we sal¬ 
lied forth to exchange for the free 
ur of heaven the close and polluted 
atmosphere which for so many hours 
we hsid been condemned to inhale. 
We were anxious also to collect as 
much intelligence as possible, for it 
had been dai^ nightwhen wereached 
our quai*ters,and we yetknew nothing 
of the general motions of the army. 
After roaming for sometimeaboutthe 
streets, vainly requesting news from 
men as ignorant as ours^ves, we ob¬ 
served a draijoon. Withdrawn sabre, 
standing sentinel near a small chapel, 
on an eminence which commanded 
a full view of Ciudad Rodrigo. We 
immediately assailed him witli our 
quesUons, but the man was an ass, 
and nothing could be got out of him 
but an assurance that the enemy had 


not yet appeared m the distance. 
We learned, however, from the na¬ 
tives, that Marmont was already in 
the city, and that his infantry was 
hourly coming up. Under tliese cir¬ 
cumstances we l^w that an attack 
might be expected, and experienced 
all that anxiety, mingled with exhi¬ 
laration, which generally moves the 
bosoms of men in such circumstances. 

About one o’clock, the brigade re¬ 
ceived orders to march, and we mo¬ 
ved about two miles nearer to the 
city, and halted for au hour, during 
which the Paymaster, as usual, on 
the twenty-four til of the month, 
made his muster, seloti les riffles. 
We then returned to our former 
quarters, and passed a night of dis- 
eomfort as great as the preceding. 
Our only anxiety was, that the ene¬ 
my miglit move, in order to escape 
from the miserable hovel, in which, 
by the chances of the service, we 
had been condemned to find a local 
habitation. Yes; a soldier, it must 
be owned, is occasionally something 
of a selfish being. I do believe, 
that intelligence of the slaughter of 
thousands would have cost myself 
or my three companions less uneasi¬ 
ness than did the prospect of being 
.condemned for a night or t«'o to 
the occupation of this abominable 
quarter. 

Marmont, on the present occasion, 
w'as so obliging as to concede the 
object of our wishes. An hour be¬ 
fore daylight, a loud knocking was 
hefu'd at our door, which we speedily 
ascertained to proceed from tlie or¬ 
derly man of the company, who came 
with orders for the officers instantly 
to get ready, and the baggage to be 
loaded without signal bt drum or 
bugle. Ill our circumstances, over- 
sleepinffwm out of the question, and 
portmanteaus being duly packed, we 
rallied forth from our miserable ho¬ 
vel ; and the battalion being speedi¬ 
ly formed, we marched instantly to 
the alarm post. There we joined the 
remainder of tiie brigade, and sub¬ 
sequently advanced to a height in 
froiii of the village, which command¬ 
ed a complete view nf Ciudad Rod¬ 
rigo, the object to which our eyes 
were turaea widi natural anxiety. 
Night was fmt veering into day as 
we reached it. The sun rose majes¬ 
tically behiwi the city, illumining its 
dark' towers with a flood of splen- 
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dour, ns lie held on liis course to- 
wai’ds the zenith. Nothing could be 
finer; but our attention n as speedi¬ 
ly diverted from sucJi matters, by 
perceiving that all the roads lending 
from Ciudad Rodrigo, towards the 
frontiers of Portugal, werg i*t»vored 
with the enemy. Our brigade form¬ 
ed the right of the line, ami tiiough 
the eiieiny were yet five miles dis- 
tniit, from our elevated ])osition we 
coiTiiuanded a fine view of this move¬ 
ment. I certainly never witnessed 
any spectacle more grand and im¬ 
pressive. Tlieir masses came on in 
the most imposing order and regu¬ 
larity, with the l>razen helmets of 
their lieavy cavalry glittering I'ery 
glortoil^ly in the sunshine. While 1 
^azed on them, my schoolboy learn¬ 
ing came back on me, and 1 tlioiiglit 
of tlie Roman legions,—but not long, 
for Iwcll knew tliat tbe legions 1 be¬ 
held were not invincible as those. 

Whatever the course of my reflec¬ 
tions on tlie scene before me iniglit 
have been, they were j'.ut short by 
the appearance of liord Wellington, 
wlio just then rode up, and ])assiiig 
through our regiment, tlien ibrmed 
in opeu column of companies, <^u11(‘d 
loudly for General Colville. The 
General soon came up at full sjieed, 
and Lord Wellington remained for 
a minute or two—<;ertainly not more 
—regarding the enemy, without the 
aid of tlie telescope, though au or¬ 
derly was in attendance with tliat 
instrument, and its tripedul sup¬ 
port. During this brief period, Ik* 
appeared to have formed ids reso- 
lurion as to our destination, for en¬ 
quiring W'liat regiments were there, 
and being told the 5tb, 77tb, 83(1, 
and 94th, he directed General Col¬ 
ville to proceed with the 5th and 
77th to a height at some distance on 
the left, wliichf completely command¬ 
ed a road leading from Ciudad Rod¬ 
rigo to Fuentes Guinaldo; As for 
us, wc were directed tp commence 
our march in the same direction, 
when the advanced detechment of 
^ Uip lirigade should have reached a 
certain point of their progrenSjj^’? 

At length we too moved off, I hope 
in such order as to give the enemy, 
who witnessed all our motions, a 
good opinion of our discipline. At 
tliat interesting moment, tlierc were 
no skulkers or stragglers. Our route 
lay across a deep ratine, tlie ascent 
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on the farther side of tvliich was so 
steep and difficult, that though die 
troops moved with all possilde ala¬ 
crity, neaiiy an hour elapsed before 
we succeeded in crotvning the sum¬ 
mit of the height. The object of tins 
inovemeiit was to bring the enemy 
ns iiuicli as possible on our rigiit, as 
the route of retreat on Guinaldo lay 
entirely on tlie left. 

On reacliiijg the apex of the ascent, 
a netv scene openctl to us. We saw 
thi' groat body of tin* Freiicli cavalry 
close in our front, and divided from 
us only bj’’ a ravine, ready, on tlie 
siffiial being given, to execute a 
cliargft. Alioiit half a league to the 
left, w’e ob.served the other tivo r<*gi- 
iiients of our iirigade already under 
a lieavy caiinoiiade from jfhe enemy, 
wliose position along the whole ex¬ 
tent of tlie line was divided from 
ours bv the ravine already mention¬ 
ed. 1 no spectai-le iu tliis quarter, 
however, became soon ^orc interest¬ 
ing. The two regiments, though 
posted on a heigiit of difficult ascent, 
were idiargeir very gidlantly by a 
large body of cavalry, who succeed¬ 
ed in driving the Portuguese gunners 
from their posts. Tliis was awkward, 
but a volley from the 5tli regiment 
rcpairefl ail. Many of the enemy 
f(dl, and tbe .>tb, advancing with the 
linyonet, drove them ba<*k in great 
confusion across the ravine. 

It was not, however, llic intention 
<if Lord Wellington to give iiattlc in 
tiie position wc iiad assumed; and 
the different divisions had received 
orders to fall back, when pressed liy 
the enemy, to riiiiiiaido. There, a 
ridge of commanding ground had 
been Htrengtheued by fieldworks and 
intrenchments, and on that ground 
Lord W'e.lliiigton had detmuiiincd to 
keep Marmoiit at hay, should it be 
found necessary for his purposes. 
W'e had scarcely, tli(*reforc, enjoyed 
the pleasant spectacle of the severe, 
check given to the enemy’s cavalry 
by the charge gf the 5th, when we 
a^in found ouiielves in motion to¬ 
wards our left, retreating on Gui¬ 
naldo. 

You already know that our bri¬ 
gade formed the extreme right of tlie 
army, and, when put in motion, we 
of course formea the rear of tlie 
column. We moved on in squares 
of battalion—a squadron of the 11th 
Li^t Dragoons, laid another of the 
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iBt German Hussars—all the cavalr^r 
we had in this quarter—skirmishing 
with great gallantry along the flanks 
of our line of inarch. But it was im¬ 
possible that so small a body could 
make head against the vast masses of 
the enemy’s liorse which now came 
on. In a faw minutes, their leading 
squadrons were within an hundred 
yards of us, and in a feiv more, our 
three weak battalions, the 83d, 94th, 
and 9th Portuguese, were completely 
Hurround(!d. At this interesting— 
nay, that is not strtuig enougii—tliis 
awful moment, we. hud no oliicer at 
our head, on whose talent, prompti¬ 
tude, or experience, it was possible 

to rely. Major-was a brave man, 

but iitt(*rly devoid of all other attri¬ 
butes of a gifted couimande.r. How- 
e\ er, on the present occasion, we had 
no cause to complain of him. He 
addressed the men in the nulii e Do¬ 
ric of his country—the major is a 
Scotchman—^old tliem to take good 
aim, and not to waste llieir “ poii- 
Iherand 1 doubt if ( msar himself, 
in such circumstances, could have 
said any thing much mure to the ]>ur- 
pose. 

In this manner did we move for 
the space of two miles, surrounded 
by upwards of forty sqmulrons of 
horse, who executed repeated and 
desperate charges on our squares. 
In every one ot these they were re¬ 
pulsed. Men of iron could not have 
awaited their enemy more lirmly and 
steadily. On came the French ca¬ 
valry, like successive waves of the 
ocean, to be broken on the rock of 
brave hearts and strong arms, which 
we opposed to their jirogress. One 
tremendous charge 1 remember. It 
w'as made by a battalion of Chiiras- 
siers, iiii(‘-looking men, and bravely 
caparisoned. At some, distance tve 
gave them a volley, but this had not 
the effect of checking their progress. 
At length they reached the barrier of 
bayonets, on which, by another yard 
of advance, they niuMi have been im¬ 
paled, and, diverging in their course, 
they galloped roiina the square, en¬ 
countering the fire of each face, vain¬ 
ly looking for an aperture by which 
they might dash through our ranks. 
Repulsed in all tlieir efforts, they at 
length retired, leaving the ground 
covered with the bodies of men and 
horses. I do believe 1 felt more for 
the latter than for the former. There 
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is something indescribably toucliing 
to me in the sufferings of a horse. 
Never does a cry of pain escape from 
this noble and unrepiniug animal, 
tliat is not torn from it by thp very 
extremity of anguish. And tiien tlie 
expression .of eyo, and the agonized 
dilation of nostril which mark its 
countenance!—But if I go furtlier 
into tliis matter, 1 shall get into the 
melting mood, and that is not my cue 
at file present moment. 

Well, on we continued to march, 
1 believe without loss, though sur- 
ruuude<l by clouds of foemen, and to 
cany on the simile, making a little 
thunder in our jirogress. On th^day, 
ev(‘ry man of us was a cheap bargain 
to the king, to say nothing of my own 
services, valued only by his majesty 
at six and sixpence a-day. But our 
situation, though honourable, was 
not pleasant. There was the dis¬ 
agreeable conviction, that a single 
ctivvard might cost the loss of a bat- 
Udiou; for the bliglitcst symptom of 
confusion, or an aperture a yard 
broad, would have done the business. 
Well, on we marched, but the French 
flying artillery contrived at length to 
get up, and then came a trial even 
more severe than those to which we 
had alrt‘ady been exposed. Their 
guns opened Are on our dense and 
crowded squares. One shot, I re- 
meinber, swept through us, laying 
fifteen of our number prostrate in 
the dust. The other regiments w’ere 
even less fortunate, I believe, and 
the number of their casualties were 
grent(‘r. But the places of our fallen 
brethren were immediately filled up, 
and our aspect to the enemy was not 
less formidable than before. 

Such was our situation when we 
were joined by the 88th and 45tfa, 
which'had been dispatched by Lurd 
Wellington to our support. Our 
fon*e then began to be more effective, 
and tlie remainder of our retreat w'as 
effected iu compai'ativo security. 
Ouly one misfortune occuiTed that 
I remember. Some ammunition 
mules, and a few stra^lers from the 
other brigades, were moviaff up after 
their regiments by tliB r«td to Gui- 
naldo, on our loft, apparently little 
aware of tlie near prpximity of the 
French cavalry. Your English sol¬ 
dier is the eitqiidest brute alive. 
These nnmskollskeptloungiiw along 
at their leisure, and because they did 
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not see an enemy before their noses, 
never thought ot looking for him on 
dther flank. It seems ratlier odd 
that the French sliould have thought 
it worth wliile to charge such boobies, 
but fliby did so. .Suddenly, about 
thirty of tlie Polish lancers started 
from one of the French columns, and 
making a sweep on our left, at full 
speed, witii the long tails of their 
horses floating in the air, and red 
flags waving at the extremity of their 
lances, came ad improviso on the un¬ 
fortunate stragglers, who, u’ithout 
means of resistance, became the in¬ 
stant victims of their own stupidity. 
One man in particular I watched witii 
my He literally coutiuuedniarch- 
ing in ignorance of the inipending at¬ 
tack, tiii pierced from behind by the 
lance of an assailant. 

Such, my dear aunt, was the aflair 
of El Bodon, not destined probably 
to make any great figure in the ga¬ 
zette, yet one which those engaged 
in it may be excused for relating with 
some share of pride. Last night the 
whole army, witii the exception of 
the light division, still on t’other side 
of the Agueda, halted in position at 
Guinaldo. We expected that the 
enemy would have attacked us this 
morning, but our hopes have not been 
realised. Marmont contented him¬ 
self with an exhibition of his force, 
which, as if for our amusement, he 
caused to perform a variety of ma¬ 
noeuvres in front of our position. 
Nothing could be finer. The Frencli 
infantry w'ent tlirough all its evolu¬ 
tions with the greatest precision, and 
the movements of the cavalry, ma¬ 
king due allow'ancefor the badness of 
their horses, were also laudable. In 
the meantime, what either Marmont 
or Lord Wellington intend to do next, 
we know no more than men dropped 
from the moon. A few hours, how¬ 
ever, will probably reveal something 
of our leader’s intentions, and as the 
post does not leave the army few a 
few days, I shall keep this letter open, 
in hopes of having someAing inte¬ 
resting to communirate. In the mean¬ 
while, God bless you, my dear aunt 

October Ist—The 5i6tb, as I have 
already told you, passed over in un- 
Iwoken tranquillity, unmarked onour 
side by the occurrence of any event 
save the arrival of the light cUvision, 
for the safety of w'hich very serious 

apprehensions were entertained. The 


case was as follows:—By some mis¬ 
take, General Crawford, who was 
still on t’other side the Agueda, did 
not receive orders to retreat, till all 
the other divisions had fallen back 
on Guinaldo, and feeling apprehen¬ 
sive that in crossing that river at 
Robleda, he might be intercepted, he 
determined to fall back along the 
right bank of the river, not being 
aware that General Foy, then in the 
neighbourhood of Perales,mmht thus 
cut off his retreat. Lord Wellington, 
however, was aware of this, and or¬ 
ders w'ere instantly dispatched to 
General Oawford, directing him to 
retrace his steps, and cross by the 
ford of Robleda. This fortunately 
was effected without opposition of 
any kind, and the light division joined 
the army on the evening of the 26th. 

Hitherto, the whole object of Lord 
Wellington’s manwuvres bad been 
to ascertain the enemy’s intention, 
and the position of Guinaldo had 
only been strengthened to serve as a 
jioint d’apptii, by means of nrhich 
he might be enabled to keep out a 
strong advanced corps to the latest 
moment. But Guinaldo was in no 
respect the position in which Lord 
Wellington bad decided on meeting 
Marmont, and the untoward absence 
of the light division liad alone de¬ 
cided him to remain in it even for a 
day. Tliat portion of the army, 
therefore, was no sooner out of jeo¬ 
pardy, than we found ourselves again 
in motion, followed closely by Mar¬ 
mont, whose boldness seemed to in¬ 
crease with each successive step of 
our retrogression. During this move¬ 
ment, our division and General Cole’s 
formed the rear corps of the army. 
On the 27th, the enemy made a 
powerful attack on Aldea de Ponte, 
a village occupied by (jeneral Cole. 
The suddenness and vigour of fliis 
attack, made it at first successful. 
The 4th division were ousted, but re¬ 
turning to the charge, the enemy in 
their turn weii|beaten back, and the 
village, in spite of all their efforts, 
remained in our posscssiun. 

At night we continued our retreat, 
and by day-dawn, had reached a po¬ 
sition on the heights behind Soito, 
in which Lord Wellington had evi¬ 
dently resolved to offer tottle. The 
grou^ we occupied was certainly 
strong. It extended across a sort 
of delta, fwmed h]r an inflecUen of 
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the Coa> which thus afforded pro¬ 
tection to both flankB, and prevent¬ 
ed the possibility of its being turn¬ 
ed. But tins, which constituted the 
strengtii, constituted also the danger, 
of the position. In cose of defeat, 
the river in rear and flanks beuig un- 
fordable, cut off all chance of retreat, 
HO we h^ n'othing to look to (when, 
indeed, did a British arm^ look to 
any thing else ?) but ligJitmg it out 
to the last Should the enemy suc¬ 
ceed in forcJng the position at any 
one point, it was all over with us, and 
1 may also say, with .Tulin Bull, whose 
game would hare been uj), and then, 
who but Nap ? We all knew, there¬ 
fore—those of us, at least, endowed 
n’ith any moderate degi’ee of mili¬ 
tary acu men—that we had nothing for 
it but the old proverb, “ Pull, baker, 
pull, deviland leaving the. charac¬ 
ter of devil to the French, which 
they better deserved, we prejiared, 
in tiie former capacity, for a long 
pull, a strong ]nill, and a pull alto¬ 
gether. 

Whether Marmont knew this or not, 
I cannot pretend to predicate of that 
notahle~\ here take cri'ditfor resisting 
the temptation of a pun—General, but 
this I know, that after surveying our 
position, he did not venture to attack 
It, and fell back, it may be presumed, 
somewhat chop-fallen, when con¬ 
fronted by that enemy whom lie bad 
hitherto made every demonstratioD 
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pf desiring to engage in pitched bat¬ 
tle. He tiae accordingly retired to 
the neighbourhood of Ciudad Rod¬ 
rigo. We have been marched back 
to our former cantonments;—apd so, 
my dear aunt, concludes tll^ me¬ 
morable campaign of 1611, the re¬ 
sult of which has been, to free the 
whole of Portugal from the enemy. 
What the next may bring forth, is 
still, as the poet says, " Far in the 
womb of time;” but surely the annals 
of that portion of die struggle already 
past, authorizes us to look forward 
to it with hope, as to a period when 
British prowess will enjoy fresh op¬ 
portunities of vindicating, against a 
barbarous and vindictive enemy, the 
pure and holy cause of freedom and 
justice. All we ask, is a fair field 
and no favour, in which, if by God’s 
blessing we cannot do ourselves right, 
then the best policy of England is to 
truckle to Bonaparte, and be quiet. 
But 1 am getting on high matters, 
and as usual in such a case, becoming 
jirosy. It is tlierefore high time to 
stop; but were it not so, O’Malley, 
my worthy and intelligent servant, 
has just announced that dinner, con¬ 
sisting of ration-beef and rice-pud¬ 
ding, is on the table, and truly, never 
did the voice of that trusty function¬ 
ary sound more musical in my ear. 
—Farewell, then, my dear aunt, and 
believe me ever, &c. 

Spencer Moggridge. 
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TO little marv. 

r»i bidden, little Mai'y 1 
To WTite verses upon thee ; 

I’d fain obey the bidding 
If it rested but with me: 

But the MisWesses I’m hound to, 
(Niue Ladies hard to please,) 

Of all their stores poetic. 

So closely keep tlie keys. 

It’s only now and then. 

By good luck as one may say, 
Tliat t^ouplet or a rhyme or two, 
Falls fairV in my way. 

Fruit forced is never half so sweet 
As that comes quite in season— 
But some folks must be satisfied 
With rhyme in spite of reason. 
So, Muses! now befriend me, 
Albeit of help so diary. 

To string the pearls of poesio^ 

For loveliest Little Mary. 



To Littk Marjf^ 

And yet, ye pajyan Damsels 1 
Not over fund am I, 

T’ invoke your haughty favours. 
Your fount of Castaly. 

I’ve sipt a purer fountain, 

I’ve deck’d a holier shrine, 

1 otvu a mightier Mistress— 

O Nature! Thmt m't mine. 

And Peeling’s fount, than Castaly 
Yields waters more divine! 

And only to that well-head. 

Sweet Mary! I’ll resort. 

For |uBt an artless verse or two, 
A'almple sti'ain and short. 

Befitting well a FUgriin 
Way-woru with earthly strife, ' 

To offer thee, young Traveller ! 

In the luuruing track of life. 

There’s many a one will tell thee, 
’Tis all with roses gay— 

Thc're’s many a one will tell thee, 
’Tis thorny all the way— 
Deceivers are they every one. 

Dear Cliild! who thus ])retend ; 
God’s ■ways are not unequal— 

Make Him thy trusted friend. 

And many a path of pleasantness 
lie’ll clear away for the<*, 

However dark and intricate 
The lahyriutlt may be. 

I need not wish thee beauty— 

I need not wish thee grace— 
Already both are budding 
In that infant form and face. 

1 will not wish thee grandeur— 

I will not wish thee wealth— 

But only a contented heart. 

Peace—competence—and health— 
Fond friends to love thee dearly. 

And honest friends to chide. 

And faithful ones to cleave to thee. 
Whatever may betide. 

And now, my little Mary! 

If better things remain. 

Unheeded in m^ blindness, 
Unnoticed in strain. 

I’ll sum them up wiccinctly. 

In " Englis|i undefiled,” 

My MoUier toi^e’s best benison,— 
God bless thee-r-procious Child ! 
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THE ORIGIN OP THE FAIRIES. 

BY THE ETTRICK SHEPHERD. 

I HAVE heard a wondrous old relation. 

How the Fiuries first came to our nation ; 

A tale of glamour, and yet of glee, 

, Of fervour, of love, and of mystery. 

I do not vouch for its certain tru^. 

But I know 1 believed it in my youth; 

And envied much the enchanted Knight, 

Who enjoy’d such beauty and pure flight. 

I wili tell it now, and interlard it 
With thoughts with which I still regard it. 

And feelings with which first I heard it. 

Tlie Knight of Dumblane is a hunting gone. 

With his heg ! and his ho / and haUo ! 

And he met a merry maid alone. 

In tlie light green and the yellow. 

Ti>at maiden’s eyes were the pearls of dew. 

And her cheek the moss-rose opening new; 

Her smile was the sun-blink on the brae. 

When the shower is past, and the cloud away. 

< And then her form was so light and fair. 

That it seem’d to lean on the ambient air; 

So very blithesome and so boon. 

That the Knight was afraid it would fade too soon ; 
Mount on the ether from human ken. 

Or melt away in the breeze of tlie glen. 

His fraiTQ thrill’d to the very core 
When he saw that beauty stand him before, 

W'ith tlie gleam of joy on her brow so meek. 

And the dimple on her damask cheek. - 
And then so ripe was her honey lip, 

That the wild-bee, lingering, long’d to sip; 

And the merl came by with an eye of guile. 

For he hover’d and lighted down a while 
On the snowy veil in which she was dress’d. 

To pick the strawberries from her breast. 

O was there aught below the heaven 
I would not have done, or would not have given. 
To have been the Knight of Dumblane that day !— 
But *twas better for me that 1 was away. 

Hie Knight came nigh, and essay’d to speak. 

But the g^mour of love was on his cheek; 

And a single word he could not say. 

For his tongue in thirsty silence lay. 

But he doflrd his cap from his manly brow. 

And he bow’d as low as a knight could bow, 

Then stood witli his velvet cap in band, 

As waiting for the maiden’s command. 

Sure this was witless as could have been, 

1 cannot conceive what the Knight could mean; 

For had I been tliere, in right or wrong. 

As sure as 1 sing you this song, 

1 would, as the most due respect, 

Have twined my arms around her neck; 

And sure as man e’er woo’d a maid. 

Have fow’d her in my shepherd plaid. 

And in token of my high r^rd. 

Have set lier down on the towery award, 
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And if some discourse had not begun. 

Either in quarrel or in fun, 

Take never a shepherd’s word again. 

And count my skill in wooing vain; 

All this I would have dime with speed— 

But for ever would have rued the deed. 

Oh, never was knight so far o’ercome 
As he who now stood blushing and dumb 
Before this maid of the moorland brake, 

'With the cherub eye and the angel make. 

At first no higher his glance was thrown 
Than the flowery heath that her foot stood on; 

When by degrees it embraced her toe. 

But over the ankle durst not go; 

Till at length he stammer’d out modestly. 

Pray—madam—have you—any commands for me ?” 

Shame fa* the Kui^t I I do declare 
I have no patience with him to bear; 

For 1 would hare look’d, as a man should do, 

Fi*om the shoe-tie to the glancing brow; 

Nay, from the toe’s bewitching station 
Even to the organ of veneration. 

For what avails the loveliest face. 

Or form of the most bewitching grace, 

Which on eartli are made for man alone. 

If they are not to be look’d upon P 

Yes, I would have look’d till my sight had rack’d. 

And the very organs of vision crack’d. 

And I would liave sworn, as a man should swear. 

That 1 never saw virgin half so fair: 

This I had done, despite all pain. 

But, ah ! I never had done it again I 
But the maid was delighted beyond expression 
To mark the young Knight’s prepossession. 

And with a smile mat mi^ht have given 
Some pangs even to a thing of heaven. 

She took so moving a position 
That set his soul in full ignition : 

One limb alone scarce press’d die ground. 

The other twined her ankle round; 

Her lovely face was upward cast; 

Her sunny locks waved in the blast; 

And really she appem-’d to be 
A being divine—aoout to flee 
Away from this world of self and sin, 

A lovelier, holier clime to win. 

No posture with that can ever compare— 

What a mercy that I was not there ! 

But he raised his eyes as hers withdrew. 

And of her form got one full view': 

The taper limb, mid the slender waist. 

The modest moim of her virgin breast. 

The lips jwt opening witli a smile. 

And that «ye upraised to heaven the while; 

The purple ddm wtsm seen to entwine 
In a mousand vdns all crystalline! 

Enough I The sequenee is too true: 

For though ^ iEs^ht get but mie view. 

One fullmtoxicatk^ lode, 

U was more than his fond heart could bredc ; 

For on the ground he fell as dead 

As he had ^n shot out through ^ head. 
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Now tills was rather a aad o’erthrow; 

I don’t think I would hare fidlen so; 

For though a lovely virgin face 

Has sometimes ptit me in piteous case, 

Has made me shed salt tears outright, 

And sob like the wind on a winter nighty 
Nay, thrown me into a burning fever, 

Yet I never just w^ent off altogutlier; 

But.1 have reason, without a nam. 

Thankful to be—and so I am—■ 

That I was spared die illusive sight 
That was seen by that enchontuu Knight, 

Now it seems that the maiden to fear begau 
For the life of tliat young and comely man; 

And every art essay’d to try 
To make him uplift his amorous eye. 

But in reality, or in mime, 

Tlie swoon continued a weary time. 

And better had it been if he had never 
Re-open’d his eyes, but slept for ever; 

For when next dicy awoke on the light of day, 

Ilis cheek on the maiden’s bosom lay. 

He felt its warmth new life impart, 

. And the gentle throbs of her beating heart; 

He felt beneath his aching head, 

’I'he enchanting mould that had laid him dead; 

He felt her hand his temples chafing. 

And every tenderness vouchsafing; 

He lifted h^ head—^hu hid his face— 

And stole his cheek from that witching place; 

Yet still he cast, though disinclined, 

A longing, lingering glance behind, 

>^’here he saw—^but I daic not describe tlie view. 

For if you are a man it will kill you too; 

If you are a w'oman, and lovely bride. 

You will turn up your nose in disdain and pride. 

If you are not, without a frown. 

You will laugh at tlie Knight till you fall down; 

For true it is, when tlie I^ight had seen 
The beauteous bed w'hcre bis cheek had been. 

The blusli, and the smile, and die lucid vein. 

He gave one shriek, with might and main, 

Then shiver’d a space—and med again I 
From that time forth, if 1 durst tell, 
l^nto that Knight sucli hap befell. 

As never was own’d by mortal man. 

And never was told since tales began. 

He got his wish'—It proved a dear one. 

It is an old story, and a queer one; 

But free of fear, and free of fetter. 

I’ll tell it out even to the letter— 

The wilder ’tis 1 love it the better 

• 

We all have heard the maxim old, 

Tliat a tale of truth should aye be told; 

For nothing in nature happen cau, , 

That may not a laaaoa prove to man: „, 

Now this is true:—Yet ^ings, we ken. 

Oft happen between women and men. 

So wild, romantic, and pi;ecarious. 

So compUca^# and contFarious; 
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So full of passion and of pain. 

They scarcely can bear to be told again. 

Then think of love ’twixt a mortal creature. 

And a being of another nature! 

The Kniglit was lost—that very mom. 

Rung the last peal of his hunting hom; 

His comrades range the mountain reign. 

And call his name, but call in vain; 

From his hawks and his hounds he is borne away. 

And lost for a twelvemonth and a day; 

And all that time, he lived but to prove 
The new delights and the joys of love— 

His mistress, a pattern of sweetness and duty. 

And her home a palaca of splendour and beauty. 

But wlicther it was in Uie sinful clime 
Tliat bounds mortality and time. 

In a land belotv, or a land above. 

In a bower of the moon, or the star of love. 

He never could fathom or invent. 

Or the way that he came, or the way that he went; 

But he ween’d, from his love’s aerial nature, 

That she barely could be a mortal creature. 

And every night in his ears there rung 
The accents sweet of the female tongue ; 

Light sounds of joy through the dome were ringing-^ 

There was laughing, dancing, harping, singing; 

But foot of man in the halls was none, 

Nor sound of voice but his onm alone: 

While every night his beloved dame 
In new array to bis chamber cam.e; ‘ 

And, save herself, by day or night, " 

No other form ever met his sight. 

So ween’d the Knight; but his mind was shaken. 

And, alas! how far be was mistaken! 

For love’s full overwhelming tide 
O’er the mind of man is hard to bide. 

Yet this full fraught of delirious joy. 

Without reverae and without alloy, 

1 would once have liked to have essay’d. 

But at last—^liow 1 had been dismay’d I 

The times soon changed, for by slow decay, 

Tlie sounds of joy w'ere melted away 
To a tremulous strain of tender wailing 
Of sufferings for a former failing; 

While sometliing was sung, in a plaintive key. 

Of a most mysterious tendency. 

Of beings, who were not of the earth. 

To human creatures giving birth; 

Of seven pure beings of purity shorn. 

Of seven babies that mignt be bdm. 

The nurslings of another clime. 

By creatures' of immortal prime. 

Of the mother’s tlpi^Hing feaiis, and'more 

Of the dark uncertain^ before 1 

The Knight then dreaded, as wen might he. 

That, tilings not as minn should be. 

And a hearty wish rose in bis mind. 

That hS^aere at the home he left b^nd. ' 

To wish^ and to havi^ in the diarmOd ring ' 

OF that sweet dome, was the selfsame thVag i 
For the Knight awaken'd, as from a dreiitt. 

And he stood by the wild dnd moa^ 
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Where first he felt the bewitching povfCT 
Of the beauteous maid at the morning;hour. 
Where he fell a victim to beauty’s diarms. 

And died of love in a virgin’s arms! 

He sought bis halls and his stately bbwei;. 

But a solemn stillness seem’d to lour 
Around his towers and turrets high: 

His.favourite hound would not come nigh. 

But kept aloof witli a murmuring growl, 

And a terror his heart could not control: 

For he prick’d up his cars, and snuff’d wind. 
Though he heard his master’s voice behind. 

Then Hcd with his bristles of dread unfurl’d. 

As from a thing of another world. 

And every maiden, and every man, 

Away from their master in terror rau; 

While his aged mother, in weeds of wo, 

('onjured him solemnly to go 

Back to his ^ave, and his place of rest! 

For her mind with terror was sore oppress’d. 

But there he remain’d, and once again 
Was hail’d as die true Knight of Dumblane. 

But, oh! how changed in every feature. 

And all the veheinencies of his nature. 

As if an eagle from cliffs above 

Had been tmanged into a plaintive dove; 

From a knight of courage and of glee, 

He was groum a tiling of perplexity. 

Absent and moping, puling, panting, 

A vacant gibe, anef tlic lieart awantiiig: 

Earth had no pleasures for his eye. 

When he thought'of the joys that were gone by. 
Tliis to some natures may be genial. 

Or, as a failing, counted venial; 

For me, I judge the prudent M'ay, 

Let past time nave been what it may, 

Is to make the most, v\4th thankful mind. 

Of that which still remains behind. 

The Knight lived on as scarce aware. 

How long I neither know nor cai’e. 

Till at the last, one lovely morn, 

The fairest lady that ever was born' 

Came into his bower with courtesy bland. 

And a lovely boy was in either hand; 

Two tiny elves mike, not less 
Than twin flowers of the wilderness. 

** Tliou art niy lord, my own ^rue knight, 
Whose love was once my sole delight. 

Oh, I recall—how cmi I not ?— 

That momiug never to be forgot. 

When I met thee first with .horn and hound 
Upon the moor to the hunting bound, . 

When thy steed like lightning fled awAy, , 

And thy ataghpund hovi^l’d and would n^s^y; 
Thou stolest the heart that never liad birp',.‘„ 

The heart of a liaing not of this earth: ' 

And ivhat ia.more, that hem t to wring,. 

The virtue of ait Uamorial thing.. 

Dost thou owp these babes in the gold.fuid f^eeu, 
The lovelieat twins that the world iiais see^; " 
Wilt thopi here tKihnnwJedge us as dune 0 ^% 

Or bear the brunt of oUr malison 
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Then the Knight shed tears of joy apace 
At seeing again that lovely face; 

And his heart with love was sore Oppress’d 
As he folded the ffdr dame to his breast: 

« Thou art my lady love,” said he, 

« And I never loved another but thee I” 

'* Alas, how blind are earthly eyes 
To those that are lighted by other skies, 

By other breezes, untainted by sin. 

And by oitter spirits that dwell wi&in. 

Well mi^t thy raptures of pleasures be 
Sublimed by creatures such as we 
The lady said with an eye of shame. 

When enter'd another most comely dame, 

As like to the first as she could be. 

As like as cherries on the same tree; 

While hanging on either hand were seen 
Two lovely babies in gold and green. 

“ Thou art my own true lord and love,” 

The second said, “ and thou wilt approve 
This dear love-token, I changed wim thee. 

When sitting in the bower upon thy knee.” 

'The Knight acknowledged the token rare. 

And flew to embrace his lady fair; 

But remembrance came with a thrilling pain. 

That instead of a lady he now had twam, 

And instead of two babies of beauty and grace, 

There were four all looking him in 
He stood like a statue, of sense berei^^; 

He look’d to the right and then to the 
But one from the other he could i^ot know. 

They were both the same, and yet there were two. 

While thus he stood prepared for shrift. 

In came a third—a fourth—a fifth— 

A sixA—a seventh! All round they stand. 

And each had a baby in either hand,— 

And each had her love-tokens to display, 

Which the Knight acknowledged without delay. 

But how that maid be met on the hill. 

And loved so dearly, and loved her still, 

Had thus the powers of nature outdone, 

And multiplied into twenty and one— 

Why, tiiat was more than he could believe. 

Than his head could frame, or his heart conceive; 

And still he cast his eye to the door, 

Distrustful that there were not more. 

His lady mother at length attended. 

And her courtesies were with wonder blended. 

To see such beauty in such array, 

Seven dames all lovelv as moms of May, 

With fourteen babies In a ring. 

And all like the children of a King; 

And she laid on her stm her ^uick behests, 

To tell hOT the qtialiQr of their guests. 

“ Why, inotiier, ’tis strange as strange can be. 

And li^t it is truth 1 teU to thee, 

That all^ese dames of beauty so bright, 

Claim me for their own true lord ana knight; 

Kay, and I may not deny it neither. 

And all these children call me father. 

But I swear by my von^ of mom and ev6ib 
And I swear befote the thrbhe of Heaven, 
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That I never knew of daughter nor Bon« 

Nor of a love save only one; 

There is glamour abroad in moor and glen. 

And enchantment in all the walks of men.” 

" Why, son, it has often been told to me. 

That you never could learn to multiply. 

Your bold advancement now I greet; 

It is^practice that makes the man complete.” 

This* said, the dame with a sullen smile. 

And a gloom upon her brow the while; 

For she soon perceived by dint of lore, 

That the seven weird sisters stood her before, 

Who had dwelt in enchanted bower sublime. 

From the ages of an early time, 

Condcmn’cTfor an unhallow’d love 
Endless virginity to prove. 

And endless longings for bliss to be. 

In their palace of painful luxury. 

Unless a mortal knight should fall 
In their love-snares, and wed them all. 

And for all this numerous comely birth. 

She knew tbat her son was lost to earth. 

And perchance would be caught in enchantm«it*B thrall. 

And lost to heaven—the worst of all. 

“ My son,” she said, “ since so it be 
That all this comely progeny 
Are here acknowledged to be thine, 

Before they can be received as mine, 

1 have lo(dr4 the doors, the gates, and all 
And here %Mtin this stately ball 
They shall kneel before a sacred sign, 

And be christen’d by a name divine.” 

Then a shriek arose from the lovely train, 

W'as never heard such a yell of pain. 

Till the gorgeous deling that glow’d o’erhead 
Was shiver’d like an autumn reed, 

And the images all prostrate lay. 

And the casements of the tower gave way. 

And the lovely train, all three by three. 

Walk’d forth in beauty and in glee; 

While many a glance they cast behind. 

As they trode tne billows of the wind; 

For they danced as lightly through the air 
As if heaved on the gilded gossamer. 

That play’d with a soft and silent motion. 

Like the gentlest swell that woos Ae ocean; 

And many an eye beheld them fly. 

And heard this plaintive melody: 

*' Now we are free, now we are free, 

We seven sisters now are free. 

To fly where we long hare wish’d to be; 

And here we have these babies of ours,. 

To dwell within our shady bowers, 

And play their pranks in the moonlight defi. 

With the human beings they love so well; 

For O, they are babies of marvellous binj^ W 
They are neither of heaven nor yet of 
And whether tliey will live tiU time be done. 

Or fade away in a beam of the sun. 

Or mount on the polar heights sublinm. 

And to worlds of uhknown epiendour - 
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Ib a mystery which no eye can pierce . 

But His, tlie Loi'd of the universe: 

But tliis wc know, that above or below, 

By the doors of death they shall never go. 

" Adieu, our sweet little babies, for ever! 

Blithe be your.lives, and sinful never; 

You may play your pranks on the wicked and wild, 

But wrong not virtue’s sacred child,— 

So shall your frolics be lightsome and boon 
On the bridge of the rainbow or beam of die moon; 
And so shall your loves in tlie bridal bowers 
Be sweeter still than your father’s and ours. 

And the breezes shall rock you to soft repose 
In the 1^) of the lily or breast of the rose. 

And your beauty every eve renew 

As you bathe your forms in the fragrant dew. 

That stands a heavenly crystal bell 
In the little dew-cup’s lovely well; 

Your drink be the haze on the moonlight rill. 

And your food the odour which flowers distil. 

And never let robes your forms adorn . 

That are not from the web of the raipfeMIfir shorn. 

Or the purple and green that shines . 

In the breast of the eastern harvest star; 

And then shall you ride o’er land and o’er tide. 

O’er cloud, and o’er foam of the firmament wide. 

O’er tree and o’er torrent, o’er flood and o’er flame. 
And Thk Fairies shall be your earthly name ; 

In joy and in glee your revels shall be. 

Tin a day shall arrive^that we darkly foreihe; 

But note you well when these times confmence. 

And prepare for your departure hence. 

** When the ps^ms and the prayers are nightly heard 
From the mossy cave or the lonely sward; 

When the hunters of men rise witii the sun, 

And pursue their game till the day be done ; 

And the mountain burns have a purple stain 
With the blood of men in the moorland slain; 

And the raven croaks in the darksome cloud. 

And the et^le yells in the heavens aloud, 

We you command, with heart and hand, 

To leave the links of fair Scotland. 

Away! dismiss! and seek for bliss 
In a happier, holier sphere than this! 

" Sweet babies, adieu! and may you never rue 
The mingled existence we leave to you. 

There is part of virtue and part of blame. 

Part of spirit and part of flame. 

Part of bray and passion fell. 

Part of heaven and part of hell. 

You are babies of be^ty and babies of wonder,' 

But fly from the cloud of the lightning and thunder. 
And keep by the moonbeam or twilight grey. 

For you never were made for the Hgnt of day. 

Long may you amid your offspring dwell,— 

Babloff^f beauty, kiss md ftrewell I” 

The l^lilbt of DiimidilM from that day forth 
Bever utter’d word.upon the earth ; 

But moved hbout like a spirit in pain 
For certain days, dien vanidi’d again. 

And was chosen, as my old legend says; 

The patriarch King of dte Scott^ Faye, 
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With full cotnmand o’er these beii^ strMge; 
But his human nature never jroula change. 
Till, at the end of a thousand naoons, 

All deck’d with gai-lands and gay festoons. 

He was borne away with lament and yell, 

And paid as kane to the Prince of Hell! 

From such uiihallow’d love as this. 

With all its splendour and all its bliss. 

Its end of terror and its bane. 

The Lord preserve us all!—Amen, 

Altrivu Lakk, Julg 10, 1830. 


THE TEAU. 

I WAS led in a dream to the gate of the Upper Heaven, and I saw many 
sights on which I must be silent; and 1 heard many sweet sounds, like the 
voices of angels, hymning to their lyres. And the serwh Uriel ivas with 
me, for he is the regent of the sun, and the conductor of errant sojoui’ncrs 
through the paths of Infinity. And the light of Heaven dazzled mine eyes 
long before I reachedila,glorious portal; and 1 must have sunk beneath its 
insufferable splendour, had not the angel shaded me with his ambrosial 
w'ings, and touched mine eyes with balm of amarant, which only grows iu 
Heaven. And when he touched them with this balm, I felt them strength¬ 
ened, and I could gaze undazzled on any part of the bright Kingdom save 
one; and I asked Uriel the cause of this surpassing light, and he said it was 
the light of the Sanctuary. And, lo ! at the gate of Heaven stood a pedestal 
of jasper, and on tirisjkedestal a vessel of pure sapphire, encircled with cold 
—and w'ithiii this vemel lay a tear, which evaporated not in the light of Hea¬ 
ven, but remained the same for ever. And I said unto the angel, “ Whence 
cometh tliis tear V” And he answered, “ From the eye of an earth-lwrn 
maiden, named Leila; if thou wouldst know more of this tear, speak to it— 
it will answer thee.” Then I marvelled, saying, " Can a tew answer 
“ Yea,” responded Uriel, “ this tear is not as other tears,—it hath a spirit 
rvithin it, and a voice, for the sake of the maiden Leila by whom it w’as (died. 
Then, methinks, 1 spoke to the tear, and a voice arose from its bed of sap¬ 
phire in i*eply. 

BARD. 

Crystal gem of mortal birth. 

Fairer than the gems of earth. 

Was it (Irie-f that bade thee mount 
Upwards from thy coral fount ? 

Was it (’are, with dewy sigh, 

Moulded thee on Leila’s eye ? 


TE.VR. 


Minstrel, nay, it was not Caro 
With his breaUi that framed me there; 
neither did I quit my fount. 

From its crystal floor to mount, 

(Like the dew on autumn’s leaf,) 

By the sceptred spell of Grief. 


BARD. 

Jewel of a midden fair, 

Was it Mirfli that brought thee t! 
- Was it touch of Laughter’s spell 
That o’erflow’d thine azure 



TEAR. 

Neither Mirth invoked me here,' 
(Yet thou seest 1 am a tear,) ^ 

Nor Despair’s terrific dart 
Bade me from my fountain start; 
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Tear like me had never birth 
Or by Sorrow or-by Mirth. 

AVhilome was my fountain dry, 

Laugliter beam’d in Leila’s eye; 

Hound her bosom Joy was dung, 

Mirth was floating on her tongue; 

And her step w'as gay and light. 

And her eye was pure and bright; 

And her soul, with Rapture fraught. 

Harbour’d no desponding thought; 

But a vision of Distress 
Came athwart her loveliness. 

Like a thunder-cloud in June, 

Or a mist before the moon: 

Straight tlie voice of Pity fell 
O’er her spirit, as a spell. 

And her eye distill’d a tear 
Lovelier than Grief may rear: 

Unto me the power was given 
Leila’s cause to plead in Heaven, 

For 1 have been shed upon 
Otliers’ sorrows—not her own. 

And I inclined my head while the voice was yet speaking; and it seem¬ 
ed to come from the drop within the^ vessel of sapphire—and I knew the 
tear to be a spirit. And 1 said to Uriel, " Do all tears find their way to 
Heaven But he answere-d, “ Nay—none but those of compassion: all 
other tears perish, as a drop of water, when they arc shed; hut those of 
pity come hither, and, after sojourning for a season at tlie gate of Heaven, 
lo! some of them are changed into jewels, and hang tmon the crowns of 
the archangels; others arc mingled with the fountain of benevolence, and 
tliey all plead with seraphic, tongues for those that shed them.’’ And I 
knew from this response of the angel that there were no tears like those of 
compassion. A Modebn Pvtuagorean. 


THE VAI.B OF TINES. 

How soft is the sound of the river. 

Stealing down through the green piny vale, 
Whei’c the sunbeams of eventide quiver 
Through the scarce stirring foliage, and ever 
The cooing dove plains out its tale; 

While the blackbird melodiously sings 
An anthem, reminding of innocent things. 

Grey Evening comes onward, and scatters 
The fires in the western serene; 

And the shadows of Lebanon’s daughters. 
Darkly imaged, outspread on the waters. 
Festoon’d with their outlines of green; 

The clouds journey past, and below 

Are reflected their masses of crimson and snow. 

Oh sweet is the vision that loses 
Present cares in the glow of tlie past! 

As tlm imht of Reflection reposes 
On its blossoming roses, 

And sunshine too lovely to last: 

Sweet di^ros 1 that have sparkled and gone. 
Like torrents of blue over ledges of stone I 

But why should break forth our repining 
O’er what we have loved and have lost ? 
Whether fortune be idiaded or shining. 

Our destinies bright or deidining. 

Our yisions accomplish’d or crost—• 
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It is ours to be calm and rOsignM, 

Faith’s star beaming clear on the night of the mind. 

When morning awoke on the ocean. 

Dim tempests were louring around: 

Yet see, with liow steadfast a motion. 

As the clouds bend and glow with devotion. 

The sun his asylum hath found ! 

Twiliglit weeps ; and all gorgeously red 

Are the smooth sloping vale, and the tall mountain>h^d. 

Lo! thus, when the clouds of life’s sorrow 
Have pass’d and have perish’d, tlie sky 
An added cflTulgem'e shall borrow 
From the storms that have flown, and the morrow 
Gleam bright in eternity’s eye; 

And the Angel of Righteousness send 

His balm to that heart which is true to the end! 

- A. 


SirNbET, AKTEtt EAIN. 

The shower hath drifted o’er; the blue 
Of cloudless heaven shines softly through; 

Still is the air, the sea is calm. 

The bright-bloom’d flowers outbreathing balm: 
And from the west, with orange ray. 

Serenely clear and calmly gay, 

The sun looks forth o’er ocean’s isles, 

(.Ver eai'th and heaven, and, setting, smiles. 


Wliat though the dajr in clouds hath pass’d. 
Though dripp’<l the ram, and roar’d the blast. 
Though morning’s orient flag unfurl’d 
■Scarce awed the shades that dirnm’d tlje world, 
And fire-eyed noon’s resplendent car 
Plough’d vainly through deep mists afar— 

Tills scene! of beauty and delights. 

And evening radiance, rvell requites 
For dreary doubts and boding gloom, 

And dreams whose dwelling was the tomb. 


The murmuring bee from flower to flow^er 
Is roaming round the bloss’my bower,— 

The clustering bower, w'hcre jasmine wreath 
Is mix’d wdtli odorous flowers ; beneath 
The creeping honeysuckle weaves 
Its yellow horns with ivy leaves; 

And round about, in many a row. 

The lilies of the valley blow, 

Upsbooting snowy bells between 
Luxm'iant stems of darkest green. 


How briglit, how beautiful, the day 
In its calm lustre dies away. 

As if the clouds that wept the W'hile 
Now dried their tears, and turn’d to sm' 
Down on the verduit vales of earth, 
Whose looks have changed from gloom to 
On every blade, and leaf, and stem, ^ 
Of diamond drops a diadem 
Around is sprinkled, bright and clear 
As beauty’s sympathizing tear 
When sinless sorrows cause its flow; 

The fruits depend from every bough, 
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Mellow and ripe j the downy peach. 

The purjiled plum, and nectarine, each 
Half-shaded by its leaves, in hue 
Uiversiiied, and varying too.— 

'Vt'itli note melodious, dear, and free, 

I'pon the moss-hrowu’d ajiple-treo, 

Vi'ithin the ancient orchard's pale. 

The blackbird, Scotland’s nightingale, 

Sits singing, and responses sound 
From every grove and garden round. 

When worldly strife is hush’d, and all 
Witli Music’s murmuring, dying fall. 

The air is stirr’d, how sweet, to rest, 

Remote from men, with easy breast, 

While scenes awake to Memory’s eye— 

Scenes, whose bright hues can never die— 

As round the pictures of the past 
Her more than sunliglit glow is cast,—> 

Scenes ’mid Time’s landscape far, but seen. 

By distance hallow’d, calm, serene. 

And bearing in their mellow dyes 
As ’twere the mark of Paiwlise 
So, over ocean’s billows curl’d 
Blue coasts, the confines of a world— 

A world of hope, and love, and truth. 

And beauty to the eyes of youth; 

Some realm of fancy, which how fain 
The feet would traverse—but in vain. 

Yes! all of calm, and grand, and fair, 

In iris hues are pictured there; 

There, from terrestrial dross refined, 

We sec the shadows of mankind. 

Beyond the clouds of grief and fear. 

Bright wandering in a faiiy sphere ; 

Alllow-liom cares dispersed and gone. 

Misfortune fled, and Pain unknown. 

We look on valorous deeds, which raise 
To ecstasy the voice of praise. 

As youUiful Wolfe sinks down to die. 

Within the arms of victory; 

Or Moore, without a murmur, yields 
His spirit on the last of fields. 

And, by his mourning comrades brave, 
la laid, at midnight, m the gi'ave,— 

The wailing of me restless surge, 

And cannon of the foe, his dirge :— 

We listen to the wordi^ wliose glow 
Makes nations like a river flow, 

Ah Chatham’s kindled lips dispense 
The lava tide of eloquence, 

Cnmanacle the friendless slave. 

Stir up die nerveless to be brave. 

And bid his country’s armies he 
Vnmatc^d on shore, supreme at sea;— 

We marvel at the thougots which climb 
Above our nature, bi^nt, sublime, 

As of the immortal Muton suigs. 

His muse on angel-pinion’d wings. 

Aspiring high, till lieaven above 
Seems link d to Earth with chains of love. 

A. 
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EVENING TRANQUIIXITV. 

How Still this hour! the mellow sua 
Withdraws his western ray. 

And, evening’s haven almost won. 

He leaves the seas of day ; 

Soft is the twilight rei^n, and calm. 

As o’er autumnal fiel<£ of balm 
The languid zephyrs stray; 

Across the lawn the heifers roam. 

The wearied reaper seeks his home. 

The laden earth is rich with flowers. 

All bathed in crimson light; 

While hums the bee mid garden boivers 
W'ith clustering roses bright: 

The woods outshoot their shadows dim; 
O’er the smooth lake the swallows skim 
In wild erratic flight; 

Moor’d by the marge, the shallop sleeps. 
Above its deck the'willow weeps. 

’Tis sweet, in such an hour as this. 

To bend the pensive way, 

Scan nature, and partake tl’ie bliss 
Which charms like hers convey; 

No city’s bustling noise is near; 

And but the little birds you hear. 

That chant so blithe and gay; 

And ask ye whence their mirth began ? 
Perchance since free, and far from man. 

Their little lives are void of care; 

From bush to brake they fly. 

Filling the rich ambrosial air 
• Of August’s painted sky: 

They flit about tlie fragrant wood; 
Elisha’s (iud provides them food. 

And hears them when they cry; 

For ever blithe and blest are they, 

I'lieir sinless course a summer’s day. 

Yon bending clouds all purpling streak 
The mantle of tl»e west; 

And tremulously the sunbeams break 
On Peutlaud’s mountain crest: 

Hill, valley, ocean, sky, and stream. 

All wear one placid look, and seem 
In silent beauty blest; 

As if created Natures raised 

To heaven their choral souls, and praised. 

Above yon cottage on the plain 
The wreathy smoke ascends; 

A silent emblem, with the main 
Of sailing clouds it blends; 

Like a departed spirit (pine 
Up from low earth to Glory’s throne 
To mix witli sainted friends, ’*■ 
Where, life’s jirobatlon voyage o’er, 
Griefs Mil is furl’d for evermwe! 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 

No. V. 

A CATHOLIC SCENE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


■Wehe all Other evidence wanting, 
of Mr (VCoiineH’s insignificance on 
this side the Channel, (and more es¬ 
pecially of his nothingness in the 
ilouse of Commons,) the proof might 
be found in liis own words and ac¬ 
tions. “ It does not surprise me,” 
said he,* “ that they who make at¬ 
tacks upon me are cheered, and that 
my defence is received in silence. I 
know I am no favourite with any 
party. I have never supported any. 
1 have not supported the oligarchy 
of this House; and botli sides, of 
course, unite to applaud those who 
oppose me.” Poor gentleman ! He 
is ill used much after the fashion of 
those unfortunate persons who con¬ 
trive to appropriate to themselves 
a unanimous hieling of contempt; 
an achievement almost, if not quite, 
as difficult, as to unite the good 
opinion of the world in our fat our. 
But it is his letters to the Irish 
editors of newspapers—his apjieais 
to the Irish (atliolie i>opuiutiuu, 
through the agency of the press, and 
of his myrmidons whom that ])ress 
is to set in motion—it is to these I 
would more particularly refer for 
the proofs, furnished by himself, of 
his own conviction, that in England 
—that as a member of the British 
Parliament—he is powerless for mis¬ 
chief—the only ]»ower he seeks or 
has ever exercised. The trudi is, lie 
has little in him but brawl and blus¬ 
ter, tawdry Irish tinsel, and genuine 
Hibernian blarney. It is not as a 
lawyer, that 1 thus speak of him; but 
as tlie member for Clare. It may be 
asked, how such a man can exercise 
the influence which Mr O’Connell 
undeniably exercises over a large 
portion of his countrymen? I an¬ 
swer, it does not require the sun to 
five a powder magazine; a luatdh, 
not worth the fraction of a farthing, 
can do the feat. Set Mr O’Connell 
to harangiie a non-inflammable body 
of men, and he is that match tossed 


into a quarry; give h?m a gunpow¬ 
der auoieuce, and you have an im¬ 
mediate explosion. This is consist¬ 
ent with all experience. What did 
those contemptible incendiaries, the 
Hunts, the Thistlewoods, and the Dr 
Watsons, do with a Spa Fields mob ? 
What did men of a similar stamp do 
with a Queen Cai’oline mob, and 
a Manchester mob ? We all know. 
Turn them louse now to bellow to 
any five hundred, or five thousand, 
of his Majesty’s lieges, that could 
be brought together to listen to them, 
and. Cod save the mark! what pi¬ 
tiful mountebanks they would be 
accounted ! But carry the hypothe¬ 
sis a little farther. Suppose these 
same oracles of Spa Fields, Man¬ 
chester, and Braudenburgh House, 
members of Piu'liament. You laugh 
at Uie preposterous idea. Vet, what 
they were able to do with an infuri¬ 
ated populace, and the conclusion, 
to which the mind instantly jumps at 
the ludicrous supposition of thnr be¬ 
ing seiited in the House of ('um- 
inons, furnishes a solution of the ap- 
pai'eut paradox of MrO’Comiell big 
enough in Ireland to intimidate Ar¬ 
thur Duke of Wellington, and Mr 
O’Couuell so shrunken in dimen¬ 
sions in England, that his presence 
is Imrdly perceptible; with this dif¬ 
ference, which 1 willingly concede, 
that it is only as a demagogue and 
politician he can be put upon a level 
with tlie “ agitators” of .Spa Fields 
and Manchester. 

It is not, however, for the purpose 
of recording the extinction of the 
honourable Member in the atmos¬ 
phere of Parliament, or of analysing 
the precise causes of the phenome¬ 
non, that I have adverted to tlie sub¬ 
ject. It is, to a.sk Sir Robert Peel, 
how he felt on the evening when 
die discussion ai'ose upon the pre¬ 
sentation of Sir Harcourt Lees’s pe¬ 
tition’?f 1 do not eoi^uire what his 
feelings were as he listened to the 


See DehetOf June 


f See Debate!, Jane 
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castigation inflicted by Mr Doherty; 
inflicted in that fearless spirit which 
dreaded no encounter with a man 
ready to retort upon an antagonist 
in a tone of virulent coarseness, the 
very apostasy by which ho had be¬ 
nefited, because there lie was invul¬ 
nerable;—1 do not seek to know 
what the fee^briefs arc, whicli seem 
to impose upon the right honourable 
Secretary an inflexible determina¬ 
tion not to come into angry collision 
with Mr O’Connell, under any pos¬ 
sible provocation.* I wouhl merely 
ask here how he felt wliile the fol¬ 
lowing scene was exhibiting before 
him ‘i 

“ General Grosvenor said h<? was 
of opinion that it was high time 
the honourable and learned and Ca- 
Tuoi.ir Member should bo observed. 
(Cries of Order! Hear, hear! and 
loud cheers.'^ 

“ Mr Spring Rice rose to speak to 
order. Mr O’Conuoll attempted to 
rise, but was kepidoten by Mr Hume; 
and considerable confusion existed for 
a few moments —some members chei’r- 
ing, and some vociferating, Order. 

“ Mr .S. Rice was at lengtli sufler- 
ed to say, that there was one word, 
and only one word, us«‘d by the gid- 
lant oflicer, whiidi be thought it riglit 
to take notice of, which, in fact, the 
House was bound, he thouglrt, to find 
fault with, as quite unparliamentary. 
'I'he hououralne and gallant general 
had no right, auicc the law recognised 
no distinction, to call any Member a 
Protestant Member or a Catholic 
Member. It was not parliamentary, 
and certainly it would not be conve¬ 
nient. 1'his was tlie first time, he 
believed, that any such allusions liad 
been made, and he trusted that he 
did not interftsre unnecessarily. If 
they were not checked in time, they 
would lead to serious inconvenience, 
anil in time to great confusion. 

“ The Speaker said that the House, 
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and no Member of it more than the 
gallant officer, must feel obliged to 
the honourable member for calling 
tlie gallant general to order. The 
honourable aud gallant olficer must 
feel the impropriety of making any 
distiiictiou among tiie members of 
that House, since the law had once 
settled that there are to be no dis¬ 
tinctions. 

“ General Grosvenor bowed to the 
authority of tlie Chair, and to tlie 
call to order made by tlie honour¬ 
able Member in such good humour. 
He had only used the word as a 
means of distinction. There were so 
many honourable and learned mem¬ 
bers, that he knew not how to de¬ 
scribe him. He was glad that the 
honourable member for Dover had 
made these observations in his place, 
'i'he House had been exposed to con¬ 
siderable inconvenience from the 
number of petitions presented to the 
House from li-eland against tlie piYi- 
]K)sed scheme of taxation, and all 
tliese petitions appai'ently proceeded 
from tlie bureau <if the honourable 
and learned member. The letter al¬ 
ready alluded to was signed Daniel 
O'C'oiinell, and that he presumed 
was the same honourable member. 
'I'ln* honourable member bad refer¬ 
red to the petitions from Ireland, and 
described die apatliy of the House as 
discreditable to it; but, in his opi¬ 
nion, those petitions and their cun- 
scquenc<-‘s were discreditable to no¬ 
body but the honourable and learned 
lueniber.” 

Blessed effects of Catholic Eman¬ 
cipation ! Riot I confusion \ Pro¬ 
testant members taunting Catholic 
members with their religion! Ca¬ 
tholic members rising to repel Uie 
taunt, but pulled back into their seats 
again by neutral members: as Mr 
Jenkins, of a free and easy club, 
would tug at his fiicnd Mr Brown, 
to prevent him from tlirowiug the to- 
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* The only instance in which the right honowrahle Secretary was moved from 
this iletermiiiation, was on the 2'2d of Marcli, when Mr O’Connell presented a peti¬ 
tion from the town of Drogheda, praying for a rejMsil of the Union. On that occa¬ 
sion, he said lie “ knew of no terms sufficiently strong, in Avhicb to express Ills repro¬ 
bation of the conduct of those who, by agitating this questi^, would cause disturb- 
auces among the ignorant and unthinking in Ireland.” Ndf^ouht he was exceeding¬ 
ly indignant; but, good man that he is ! he was wont to be quite as indignant at the 
idea of conceding Catholic Emaacipatioii. Let the hoftourable member for Clai'e, 
tlierefore, and the Anti-Unionists, go on. They have nothing to fear fi*om him when 
the proper time comes. 
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bacco*box at the head of Mr Green, more improving character ? may we 
who liad eaid something that was af- not prepare for feudsand retaliations, 
fronting to tlie feelings of Mr Brown, which the forms of the House will 
The Speaker autlioritatively decla- he insuihcient to control ? may we 
ring from the cliair, that the law had not look to see all other party desig- 
settled there was to he henceforth no nations merged in the two religious 
distinction of creeds in Parliament! and hostile factious of Protestant and 
And tliese arc the infant limhs of the C'atliolic V For Protestantism will 
hai»y giant J These are the heart- imperceptihly degenerate into fac- 
buruiiigs, bickerings, and angry out- tion from the mere circumstance of 
breakings of the^rsf session of a Ca- its ceasing to be one of the essential 
tlioiic Protestant Parliament, with qualilicatiuns for legislative dignity, 
only a sprinkling of Catholic mem- 'L'he scene was novel and instructive ; 
hers in it! When the giant is full and the right honourable Secretary 
grown—when Catholicism feels its evidently lelt it as such. 1 only mar- 
strength in the Legislature, as it has vel he Avas able to remain silent, un- 
nlready found it oj//,may we not ex- der all the excitement it was calcu- 
pect to witness exhibitions of a still lated to produce. 

ORIUAU)!—THE DIKE OF AVKLLINGTOV—1‘KIXCE LEOFOLD—AND OHEECR 

AND AUSTIUA. 

There used to be a famous trick of tlie noble Se(!retary for Foreign Af- 
old Grimaldi’s, in one of the Christ- fairs, will settle it that Greece shall 
mas pantomimes, to which the sitiia- be guverned Avithout a king. Be that 
tion of ministers in the question of as it may, there is already this addi- 
Greece bears, 1 tlunk, a remarkable tional ])()int of resemblance betAveen 
resemblance. He set to Avork and these celebrat(‘d performers—theau- 
built up a man out of all sorts of he- diencc always laughed immoderate- 
terogeueous materials. Anus, legs, ly at the jig danced by Gog’s head ; 
feet, body, &c. were ingeniously ob- and all Kuropt* is laughing at the 
tained from rolling pins, bandboxes, dance Avhich the abdicated King of 
and sundry other Avhimsical substi- Gr(‘ece has led our excellent iiVini- 
tutes for humanit}'. The head Avhich sters. 

was to croAvn the Avhole, lay on the But to approach the sulnect in a 
stage behind him; just sliced by more serious strain. A voluminous 
the prowess of his single arm, and mass of papers has been communi- 
the aid of a tin scimitar, three yards cated to Parliament; and though more 
long, after a desperate conflict, from information has been called for, (and 
the shoulders oi either Gog or Ma- more is Avauting to elucidate some 
gog. While, however, he Avas busily points,) there is enough to prove that 
engaged in putting his mnu together, we have been played'upon by others, 
Harlequin tripped in, and with one as aa’cH ns played Avith by Prince 
touch of his magic sword endued the Leopold. With regard to the latter, 
head with locomotive poAvers, Avhich indeed, I confess myself ])uzzled, as 
immediately danced atvay, to the at present advised. I cannot make 
tune of ** l^ops of brandy,” to the out, from the documents before me, 
utter dismay and no small perplexity whether his Aoyal Highness ever se- 
of Mr Grimaldi. Thus far my paraf- riously wished or intended to be 
lei holds. The Duke of Wellington King of Greece; whether, if he did 
and the Earl of Aberdeen having got wish or intend it, his alleged reasons 
the political lj|ody of Greece all ready for abdicating the throiid are his real 
fur Its head, and the bead ready for ones; whether, if not, he iias been die 
the. body, just at the critical moment tool of any party, either abroad or at 
the said liuad slips tiwougli their fin- home; and lastly, whether, if he be 

f ers; but Avho the. Harlequin has been the tool of no part}^, person, or inte- 
y whose Katterfidtu trick the hocus- rest, he has been the dupe of Capo 
pucus was accomplished, does not d’lstrias. Tlie solution of the mys- 
appear. Neither is it yet apparent tery must be sought in some one or 
whether the parallel avUI stop here, otlier of these suppositions; and as I 
or Avlietber,as(iriiualdi made his roan do not happen to entertain very ex¬ 
walk without a head, his Grace and travegaut notions touching his Koyal 
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Higlmeas’n capacity as a statesman, I 
will fi'ankiy own that the bias of mtf 
opinion is towards the last; and that 
< <apo d’Istrias scared him with a bue- 
a-bo, wliile, as nurses sometimes do 
to cliildreii, lie kept crying, “ Come 
on, my dear, don’t be afmd—Come 
aloiiff—there's nothing to be friglit- 
ened at.” At |he same time, Avhen I 
recollect the questions that were ask¬ 
ed by Lord Holland at the beginning 
of the session, and the iiypothetlcai 
facts upon wliich his Lordsliip affect¬ 
ed to ^'ound those ({uestions, pro¬ 
testing he knew notliing concerning 
the state of, the negotiations for the 
final paciiication and independence 
of Greece, its frontier, the coutem- 
jibited arrangements respecting Cau- 
dia and Kamos, &c. &c., but ivliat he 
learned from tlie public journals of 
Knrope,—n'hen, I say, I recull these 
circumstances, and a]ip1y them to the 
nuthenlic disclosures made in the 
papers commuiiicated to Parliament, 

I am not wholly unpr(‘pared to find 
that ministers liave been liallled by 
intrigues nearer liunie. Two tilings 
are certain, that baffled they bale 
been; and that they cut a very ridi¬ 
culous ligure ill the business. 

It is not, liowever, in having their 
kii^ snatclied out of their bunds at 
the eleventh lionr, that consists llie 
ivliule of their iiiortilication. Mure 
remains beiiind; and inon* tliat they 
are asliamed to avow, or my Lord 
Aberdeen could not, in his extremity 
only, liave cried out, “ ask no fur¬ 
ther—tlie papers yon require will be 
very iiieoin eiiient and detrimentai to 
the public service.”* It would have 
lieen more dignified, more candid, 
more consonaut to tiie usages of Pai - 
liament in all similar cnses, to have 
mettlie motion of the Marquis ofLon- 
donderry, ia limine, by this declara¬ 
tion. Such an avowal would have end¬ 
ed the disciissionatonce. Butno. His 
Lonlsliip took his uliauco for dissua¬ 
ding die House; and it was only when 
he saw diat the House, iiisteadof being 
dissuaded, very naturally estimated 
the importance of die pfipers in die 
ratio of his reluctance to produce 
them, that lie “ had no hesitation in 
stating most .explicitly it wmtld be 


very inconvenient^ and detrimental 
to the public swvicein answer to 
die ^ explicit” demand of Lord Cal- 
thorpe whether sucli Tvere the fact 
or not And why would it he. “ de¬ 
trimental to the public service ?” ov, 
ill more intelligible words, “ veiy in¬ 
convenient” to the noble'Secretary, 
to g^-ant die rermired information ? 
Because it would substantiate in a 
regular, parliamentary way, what is 
as notorious as that the sun shines 
at iiomi, namely, that Austria was, if 
not positively iiiiinicBl to, niost posi¬ 
tively disinclined to,4he olijects of 
die treaty of the Cth July; because 
it would prove, diatislie endeavoured 
to thwart its execution in every pos¬ 
sible mode, through her Internuncio, 
(Baron d’Ottenfels,) who'was a pli¬ 
ant instrument in the hands of Met- 
ternicli, suffering his acts to be own¬ 
ed and disowned, just as it suited 
the pui*poses%f liis Maohiavelian em¬ 
ployer. Tlie Marquis of London¬ 
derry and Lord Holland know what 
they are about riglit well, When they 
call for “ the recorded sentiments of 
onr ambassadors on the subjert.”f 
Why, the Foreign Office is full of “ re¬ 
corded sentiments,” loading Prince 
Metteriiicli with reproaches for his 
crooked policy, and unequivocal in 
their expressions of .disgust at die 
servile and degraded siibservieney 
of the Interiiuncin to his perfidy. “ ft 
is impossible for that man” (Metter- 
nicli) “ to go straight-forward: what¬ 
ever lie means to do he will try and 
aceomplish by a circuitous path,even 
wlieii a straight one is the nearer.” 
Soinetliiiig like this—perhaps, even, 
tliere might be a curious coincidence 
of words—would frequently appear 
in llioso recorded sentiments ot our 
ambassadors wliich' Lord Holland 
vchemeudy desires to obtidn; It is 
pos,sible, too, were tliey produced, 
they would shew whether Austria, 
at that time, was or was' not acd^ 
upon a* secret understanding wha 
Russia; for, most,assuredly, could 
the ambassadoi'softhe AlBed Powers 
have prevailed with the OttoQian 
Porte, (and the Pdrte would have 
yielded, lejl entirely to it^df, wi& no 
assurances, or expectations of support 


* See Mate, Huiise of lairda, June lltb, upon the motion of tbeMtrquis of Lon¬ 
donderry for additiunol docnmeiite which he specified* 
t Sde dchiUe, House of Thirds, June 14i 
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from Austria,) there would have been “ emresses no intention of support- 
no occasion for Russia to take the at- ing Turkey.” There was a time, then, 
titude she afterwards did; or to play when slie did express such an inten- 
thomagnauinious part she now seems tion, or at least when she was sus- 
to play, hy renouncing large indein- pected of harbouring it; else why 
nities under the treaty of Adrianople, put its non-existence upon record ? 
to induce the Sultan to acquiesce in I dare say it was not thought neces- 
the arrangement with respect to sary to obtain from the Austi-ian ca- 
Greece. liut, as I have already said, binet an assurance that she had no 
the production of the papers would intention of invading France or Prus- 
only substantiate, in a regular, par- sia; simply because it would have 
Jiamcntary way, (and so lay the been as ridiculous as to require from 
ground for parliamentarj' investigJi- theDukeofW«*llington or Sir Robert 
tion,) fai'ts which an? in themselves Peel, an assui’ance that neither of 
perfectly hot^ious. Nay, in the do- them has any intention of horse- 
cuments that have been granted, con- whipi)ing Mr O’fJonnell. 
clusive,though indirect, testimony, is If we may anticijiate how the Por- 
Bupplied upon the subject. In adis- tuguese question will appear, (when 

f atch annexed to the Protocol of the we are favoured with tu’o or three 
5th June, 1826, and addressed by hundredweight of protocols and dis¬ 
count Nesselrode to Prince Lieven, patches respecting it,) from the su- 
Dccurs tills expression :—“ Austria bordinate character maintained by 
herself, by overtures, of which I will this country in the Greek business, 
treat in a separate dispatch, maiii- as well as tlie clumsiness with wliicli 
fests a visible tendency to draw some of its details were manaced, rve 
nearer to the courts which have un- are in a fair w'ay to have the opinion 
dertakcn to restore peace to Greece, confirmed, tliat his Grace of Welliiig- 
and expresses no intention of sup- tonwould never keep hy his pen what 
porting Turkey.” Austria, then, m he conquered hy his sword; and that 
June 1828—^that is, twehe months the Karl of Aherde(?n has more talent 
nearly after the signing of llie treaty for antiquities than tact for dipio- 
of the 6th July— begins to shew a macy, especially when opposed to 
visible tendency to draw nearer to that most subtle, experienced, and 
the courts which liave undertaken to perfidious of all modern statists, 
restore peace to (Jreecc”—she ha- Prince Mettcrnich. 1 do not even 
ving till then manifested a no less except Ids lirother prince, Talley- 
visible tendency to keep at a distance rand, 
from those courts ; moreover, she 

ST« JAMES SCARLETT. 

Who would be a Viliig Attorney- Darlington calls a “ Tory govem- 
General, to stand in the pitiable con- ment acting upon Whig jjrinciples,” 
dition of Sir James Scarlett 'i* None or something std generis in the cha- 
but a Whig can be his parallel; and racterof Sir James, to account for the 
I am constrahied hy lionesly to con- spectach*. \Vhy, »?ven the lionour- 
fess, tliat though 1 make this conces- able member for Colchester, Mr 
sion in favour, exclusively, of hispar- Daniel Whittle Harvey, flings his 
ty, 1 know not the man among them, gibes upon 1dm—rails at him—and 
at the present moment, whom 1 tells him to his teeth he is no “ true 
would gratuitously insult by affirm- man!”—tells him, moreover, that he, 
ing, a priori^ he either would or could, his Majesty’s Attorney-G<*neral, talks 
under assumed circumstances, fall in the House as if lie were in a court 
so low. Theit must be something of law, “ with some unfortunate 
peculiarly noxious in what Lord printer writhing under liim,” indul- 


* Dcliati* iit Curairiittee of Supply (.Tun« 4) upon tlic following' item, moved by 
Mr Dawaon “ I'hat the sum of L.7000 be granted for KXTSAORniNARv expenses 
of prosecutions, &c. relnting to the coin of the Liiigdmn, for the year 1830, when Mr 
R. Gordon observed, that ‘ iiinoiig other prosecutions were included the recent eeJe- 
oi’Hted persecubvHs, for so ii? must call them, of liie press.’'' 
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ging, " lie would not Ray in sarcasm, 
tor that implied wit, but in that 
coarsen(>ss in whirli he fully suc¬ 
ceeded.” By Jupiter! this in “ too 
bad.” Mr Daniel Wluttle Harv<*y, 
indeed, lias ten times, aye, fifty times, 
the talent of Sir James, lie would 
grind him to dust in an arguincnl, 
and leave 111*111 irameasuralily be- 
Jiind ill glib dexterity of speech (the 
lonly thing, save his law, which he 
has brought out of Westminster Hall 
,iuto tlie House of (’omiiions.) But 
then—^to think of his Majesty’s At¬ 
torney-General—a dignitary of the 
crown—a high ofRcial personage— 
an embryo Lord Chancelloi', or Lord 
riiief Justice, or Master of the Rolls 
—to think, I say, of sucli a function¬ 
ary, whipped and scourgi*d and cull¬ 
ed by Daniel \Miiltle Harvey! mem¬ 
ber though he be for ('olchester!! 
It is heart-breaking. 1 detest the 
man—(I mean Sir Jaimes, and 1 mean 
farther the political and Attorney- 
General ])art of Sir James, being all 
my knondedgi* of the said man)—^aiid 
yet 1 declare it destroyed niy night’s 
rest, when 1 got to heil at four o’elock 
tliat morning, after listening to tlie 
attacks, (not merely of the lionour- 
ahle iiicniher for ('olclu'ster,) and tlu' 
tame, spiritless, 1 lind almost said 
abjeet, defence. “ Tlirice is he arm¬ 
ed who liatli his ipiarrel just,” saxs 
our great bard : and surely thrice is 
h(‘ disarmed who stands forth in a 
<piavrel that is unjust. This xvas Sir 
.lames Sravlett’s predicament, and I 
pitied him from tin* huttum of my 
heart. I don’t kiioxv Iioxv it is, but 
one is apt to feel tiiat soft emotion, 
wlien a felloxx'-creature is hunted 
down, in spite of whatever convii’- 


tlon there may be upon the mind 
that the o^cct of our pity deserves 
his fate. The deep disgust tliat was 
visible in the faces of some—^tlie con¬ 
temptuous indilfercncc of others-— 
bn-iner friimds asliamed, present ones 
liikexx'arm—enemies exulting—and 
an old white-headed man tiying to 
fix attention in vain—^xvas, jdtoge- 
thor, a scene of cxmtumcly and hu¬ 
miliation such as I hope never to 
xvitness again. The confusion at one 
time was sti great, (arising from an 
impatient disregard of xvMtevcr he 
might saj',) that Sir James had to 
appital to their jiffitice as ins only 
chunco of securing their ears. “ I 
do not know,” said he, “ from what 
part of tlic house, or with xvhat in¬ 
tention, this clamour is raised. But i 
do trust, tliat lioiiourable gentlemen 
iiave not come into tlie house with 
an intention to stop their ears against 
tlie claims of justice.” An Attoi'ney- 
Gencral, addressing tlie House of 
('omrnons as an accused party, could 
command no attention from the 
weigdit of his personal character— 
none from the authority of his offi* 
(!ial one—not even the ordinary iii- 
dulgenct* extendeil towards ex'ery 
])ersoii xvlio lias to purge himself 
of imputed misconduct, out is com- 
j*ellf*d to entreat tlie boon from their 
sense of justice,! Well might Sir 
Robert Peel observe afterwards, that 
be “ had lu'ver yet seen a gentle¬ 
man placed ill suc.b a situation as 
bis lionourable and learned friend be¬ 
side himand xvell niigiit 1 begin 
by asking, who would be a Wliig At¬ 
torney-General to stand in such a 
situation V 


HYDROPirOBIA, AND TIIE LAXV OF DIVORCE. 


A subject of vital importance} to 
human telicity has occupied a small 
portion of the time, so largely de¬ 
voted to talking, tliis session, and to 
HO little profit. 1 do not allude to 
Alderman Wood’s bill, for putting 
an end to tliat bugbenr, bydroplio- 
bia, (whicli is ciuitc the fasliioii this 
summer,)—and in wbiidi th<* worthy 
member bad an admirable clause, 
“ authorizing any person to seize 
hold of a mad dog, or dog suspected 
of being mad, and deliver it to a 
police constable,” (the said police 
constable being bound, by yii'tue of 


his office, to take charge of such dog, 
“ being mad, or suspected of being 
mad,” and knock it on tbe head, by 
a summaiy jurisdiction,%ithout tlie 
benefit of a writ de lunatieo ingui- 
rendo,)—l do not, I say, allude to this 
profound emanation of a great legjls- 
lativ c mind, but to Dr I^illimore’s 
motion (3d June), “ that an humble 
address lie presented to his Majesty, 
praying that his Majesty would be 
jileased to direct the eemmission now 
sitting to enquire into the ecclesias¬ 
tical courts, to take into their consi¬ 
deration Uie Law of Diyorce, and to 
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enquire into tlie best means of bring* 
ing such case iiiuler a legal jurisdic¬ 
tion.” 

If it were not tliat we can look 


back upon the history of the human 
mind, and mark the origin, progress, 
decline, and final extinction, or opi¬ 
nions once deemed sacred, but at 


last repudiated with one common 
voice oi condemnation; if it were not 


that we have memorable examples, 
solemnly recorded, of errors, defend¬ 
ed with the ardour that only truth 
should inspire, yielding to llio re¬ 
iterated assaults of reason; and of 


doctrines, believed to be infallilile, 
because the ittidisputod legacy of 
ages, subverted by the resistless 
power of knowledge; if, in short, 
ffor to that fifimple'’ fact it comes,) 
the world and all that is in it, were 
not one vast memorial of (‘eastdess 


the arguments used by Dr Piiilliinore, 
Sir Charles Wetherell, and Sir Robert 
Peel. 

Dr Liishington expressly declared 
there were tn^ points against which 
he was most anxious to guard, in 
wliatever alterations might be made. 
“ I wish to have it distinctly under¬ 
stood,” said thehoimur,able and learn¬ 
ed member, “ that it ought to be, in 
my opinion, the principle of the law 
that marriage, is i»dis!.aluhle. The 
interests of families, of the whob* 
community composed of families, de¬ 
mand tliat marriage should be dc*- 
clared indissolulile. The next point 
to which I ivish to advert is this— 
that, in my opinion, no other cause 
but adultery should be allowed to be 
a sufficient ground for a divorce." 

Sir Charles Wetherell observed, 
that “ the increased facilities to di¬ 


change, the idolatry of to-day be¬ 
coming the opprobrium of to-mor¬ 
row, it would be with more dilhdcncc 
and hesitation than I actually feel, 
that I should venture to state my 
own sentiments u])on the (piestion 
of the Law of ]>ivorce. In doing so, 
too, I shall divest it entirely of those 
technicalities and reverend mys¬ 
teries, which, like cumbrous robes 
and drapery, have served to conceal 
the deformities of what is, as well as 
to hide the perfections of what might 
he. It has, indeed, no more need 
of such mysteries and technicalities 
than the commonest privileges we 
enjoy, wdiether by the free charter 
of nature, or the conventional obli¬ 
gations of society; as to breathe the 
air of life, to eat the food which 
nourishes our bodies, or to receive 
the protection of the laws we do not 
infringe. But the subtlety of crafty 
churclimen, in those ages when re¬ 
ligion itself was converted into a 
system of frauds and fallacies, and 
the sordid instimtions of cupidity 
added to the timid apprehensions of 
conscientious minds, acute enough 
to see the thraldom, but not bold 
or energetic enough to question its 
moral iitne.88, have built up the fabric 
which it is now almost sacrilege to 
Uinch with the profane hand of in¬ 
novation. 

It is not my intention to attempt 
an elaborate disquisition upon the 
law of divorce. All that I would 
submit for consideration, may he 
comprised in a few o^ervadone on 


vorce wliicli Ids liononrable and 
learned friend’s proposed coinmis- 
sion would aflbrd to the less weallliy, 
would, owing to tlie undeniably 
greater iiiiinornlityand moral coarse¬ 
ness of the jioorer classes, tend to in¬ 
crease very much the oceasiuns for di- 
7'orce, by adding to the already nu¬ 
merous eases of adultery that occur 
in the middling and inferior ranks of 
society." 

Robert Peel said, “ with re- 
'*?^?nce to puldic morality, it appear- 
Qcej<» him it would be much better 
and. '’ill all the existing incoriveni- 
enc.es, tliau make divorce easily at¬ 
tainable. To do tliat, would he to hold 
out a temptation to adultery" 

There are. two considerations in¬ 
volved in this latter argument; first, 
that by facilitating the moans of ob¬ 
taining a divorce for adultery, the 
crime itself would he multiplied; 
and therefore, secondly, that the mo¬ 
rals of society would be, pro tanto, 
deteriorated. 

Now, witli all possilile Immility, I 
beg leave to ask Sir C. Wetlierell and 
Sir R. Peel, and every otlier person 
who holds the same doctrine, wlie- 
ther they really believe the crime of 
adultery ever was, or ever vnll be, 
committed, merely os tlie legal preli¬ 
minary to a divorce ? The supposi¬ 
tion is founded upon the grossest ig- 
noranc'e of human nature, of the con¬ 
stitution of tlie human mind, and of 
the operation of iiiiman passions. I 
am willing to admit tlie jiossibility 
of apparent ca-Jes, though rare, when* 
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tiiicli seem to be tJic motive. 

But it would not actually be so. 
Tiiat is, assuming the previous exist¬ 
ence of proper moral feeling, and of 
virtuous habits, u]) to tbe point at 
tviiieli this supposed motive must 
come, into pbiy,^it never could of it¬ 
self subv(>rt tlioKc feelings and ha¬ 
bits. But grant it othertvise; grant 
that these few apparent cases are 
real ones; it is not upon extraordi¬ 
nary cxcej)tions to gencnal prineij)le8 
that legislation sliould jtroceed. Sup¬ 
pose* the rereinony of a divorce at¬ 
tended with no more dilliculty than 
that of marriage, ^or even willi less,) 
but that the qualdicatiou necessary 
to entitle a])plicauts to relief must 
consist in tin* ]iollution of the mar¬ 
riage-bed. CiOf)d God! Is it con¬ 
ceivable, that the fre«|uency of this 
pollution would be increased b}' one 
solitary addition, under the it. Iiieiice 
of no other eartldj' motive save that 
of bt*!!!" se])arated : I’icture to your¬ 
self, a virtuous wife and mother, 
wedded to a man of brutal character, 
who would willingly give half tlie 
years she has to live to be released 
from his control, in qu<‘st of a par.a- 
tnour by ivhose aid she may be en¬ 
abled to comply with the legal con- 
ditioihs ne<-essary to obtain her wish. 
Take the comiterpart of this piettire: 
1 have no objection. Imagine a hus¬ 
band, entitling himself to a cerlili- 
cate from a brothel, for the same 
purpose; he being a man who, but 
for .'■ueh n piirj/osc, would abhor such 
prolligacy. An*, either of these eases, 
and,abov(> all, is tbe first one, amuiig 
the conseijuenc.es rationally to be an¬ 
ticipated troin facilitating the means 
of obtaining a div orce ? Yet they are 
the consequences, and the only con- 
secpiences, contemplated by Sir Ro¬ 
bert Peel, Sir (Hilaries Welherell, and 
all w'ho object to rendering divorces 
of facile atUiinmcnt, on the ground 
that it would be holding out a 
temptation to adultery,” or that “ it 
woidd add to the already numerous 
i-ases of adultery that occur in tlie 
middling and inferior ranks of so- 
<*Jety.” For their argument is, not 
that we would be doming unwisely 
with the amount of vice as it now 
exists in society; but tliat we should 
be offering sucli a tempting premium, 
cstablisbiug such an attractive re¬ 
ward, tliat the amount would be tie- 
creased to au extent not otlierwise 
(0 be apprehendedf ThiS| 1 <;ontend| 


is HU unsound inference, incapable 
of being sustained by any knowledge 
wc possess of the springs of liuman 
action, and certainly, as a mere ab¬ 
stract jiosition, intensely derogatory 
to the moral character of a religious 
and civilized community. The vic¬ 
tim of ]>assion, under ivhatever ino- 
diheatiun it may assault the heart, is 
an object of respect compared to the 
despicable creatures whose exist- 
enci* is assumed in the. hypothesis 
of Sir ('liarles Wctherell and Sir Ro¬ 
bert Peel,—cbapinen and dealers in 
crime at a ])rice,—Imrgain-drivers, 
who consult their lawyers or an act 
of Parliament, to calculate tlie pre¬ 
cise value of tbe sin before they com¬ 
mit it, and then commit it for its va¬ 
lue. 

But let ns consider for a moment 
the jiractical absurdities which flow 
from tlie doctrine, tliat marriage it¬ 
self should be an indissoluble con¬ 
tract, (no divorce a vinculo matri¬ 
monii,') but tliat in special cases, eacli 
case being dispnsecl of ujioii its own 
merits, adultery sliould be allowed 
as a sullicient ground upon wliicli to 
ubtaiii a diiorce a viensa et ihoro, 
and sometimes even « vinculo matri¬ 
monii. “ 'i'he principle of tlie law,” 
says Dr Pliillimorc, sliould be, tliat 
“ marriage is indissoluble,” and that 
** no other cause but adultery should 
be allowed to be a suflicieut gi'ouud 
for divorce.”—“ I am far fromtlduk- 
iiig our present system is a good 
Olio,” says Sir Robert Peel; “ but 1 
am by no means prepared to say 
with tlie lionourablc and learned 
member for Clare, that the biisband 
should have no remedy for the infi¬ 
delity of Ins wife. It is well to make 
it tlie general rule, that there shall 
be no divorce, but there must be ex- 
ceptioHS : yet these exceptions ought 
to be strictly enquired into.oud ought 
to ho the subject of distinct acts of 
legislation.” 

Now as to tbe first paft of tiiis 
doctrine. Tliere shall be mo divorce 
—neither tbe imperfect one, a mensa 
et tAoro,nor the perfect one, a vincu¬ 
lo matrimonii —unless there is adul¬ 
tery; and divorce shall not he of 
easy aftoinmentAestthe facility should 
promote adultery. If the argument, 
in the latter case, be sound, the prin¬ 
ciple, in the former, is vicious. If you 
believe that increased facilities to di¬ 
vorce would work proportionate cor¬ 
ruption among die middle and infe- 
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rior ranks of society, tlie e.nsUmj ta- 
cility, wliicli lies in a long piirso, (lor 
the ricli rw? ainl </« obtain divorces,) 
must Jiave tJie stinie tendency in de¬ 
gree. Tills is rickety morality^ if 
inorality it be; and it is partial jus¬ 
tice. TliP dislionoured liusband who 
is poor, shall carry the burden of his 
disiionour to the grave; but the brow 
that Aveai's a coronet as well as a cer¬ 
tain figurative emblem of female 
frailty, shall have the privilege to 
castlds burden oft" again: there shall 
not be a turnpike road of cli^onte, 
for plebeian coujiles, smooth iuid 
pleasant, lest it should be too much 
tlironged with travellers; but there 
hhall he a private one, straight and 
level, over which they who lull in 
cari'iages may j'oll without a jolt. 
VVe cannot think of making divorces 
ca.v^, because e\ery bodyVould be 
qualifying themselves for the accom¬ 
modation ; and yet we will not allow 
of divorces nt all, wiiliout that very 
qualification which we are so feai- 
nd of encouraging. Such, as they 
appear to me, are the conflicting ab¬ 
surdities of these two principles. By 
declaring marriage tube indissoluble, 
and combining with that declaration 
the condition, that adultery alone 
shall entitle parties to a divorce « 
mensa et t/ioro, (though not, except 
in particular cases, a vinculo matri- 
■tnoniiy) to a certain extent we en¬ 
courage adultery; at least, if tin; 
feai-8 of .Sir Robert Peel and .Sir 
Wetherell be well grounded, that 
adultery is a crime which would be 
committed for the sake of divorce. 

PI But is this all 'i Are there only 
conf1i(;ting absurdities in the law of 
divorce as it is now administered 'r 
Or are we short-siglited moralists 
seeking to promote the interests of 
virtue ana morality, by exacting 
thtdr performance under circum- 
Ktances which sti'ikc at their very ex¬ 
istence 'i Surely, when we reflect up¬ 
on the feelings which impel us to the 
married state, and still more upon 
those which it produces; when we 
consider what the sentiments are 
which are kindled in the heart by 
the reciprocal obligations and attacii- 
ments ot hnsband, wife, father, mo¬ 
ther, we need be under no morbid 
a.ppTeh6iif$iori8 tlmt the ties of wed- 
lock would be capriciously loosened. 
Look, for example, at the actual con- 
dition ol society. We hear of many 


unhappy marriageb; we see a lew. 
But how few, how very few,of those 
we either hear of or see, do we find 
accompanied by that mode of relief 
wliich it is competent for the suf¬ 
ferers to bestow upon themselves: 
how few, though liung together in- 
felicitously, can deterftuiic to try the 
experiment of living a])art ? And 
«'hy is this 'i Because there are a 
iliousaud mutual interests, sympa¬ 
thies,afl’cetions, wants,conveniences, 
which hedge them rouiid,and through 
which, unless the sufl'ering be great 
indeed, tliey Jiave not j>o wer to break. 
The petty grievances, the idle dis¬ 
cords, the peevish complaints, of ma¬ 
trimonial llfe.siuk into iiotiruig,wheu 
contrasteil with tlie alternative of se¬ 
paration, with all its train of miser¬ 
able consequences; the breaking up 
of domestic babits, the exposure in 
the eyes of friends, and of tlie world; 
the embarrnssiuir disirihiilioii of the 
eliildreii, the amount of ineuiiie to 
be allowed, <*ice. Ac.; and tliis is the 
ease when it is only a question of 
experimental, not of penal separa¬ 
tion. Such separations, 1 have said, 
are few. They an? necessarily so ; 
while of that few the numher, 1 am 
persuaded, would he still less of 
those who would avail themselves of 
any legal facilities to divorce, to make 
them final and coinpleti*. 

Of fill the grounds, however, upon 
vv’hich the jireseiit law of divorce in 
tiiis country is defi'iuied, that of an¬ 
xiety for private morals is the most 
fallacious. One inuiiieiit’s reflection 
will demonstrate this; and in slating 
till* argument to jirove it, it is not 
necessary I should trouble mj'self 
with the nature of the causes which 
prevent a man and woman from con¬ 
tinuing to live together as man and 
wife. The instant that crisis arrives, 
the instant a wedded pair arc single 
in all things save the civil obligations 
ol" the contract into which they have 
isntered, the inexorable principle of 
marriage being indissoluble, works 
the same practical i^onsequences as 
celibacy in the Romish church; and 
we have authentic evidence of the 
odious profligacy which has always 
grown out oi that system. The con¬ 
servative impresses of nature cannot 
lie set at defiance. Buflqn, and Hal¬ 
ler, and Tissot, record frightful ex¬ 
amples of enthusiaBtic devotees, who 
im^ined they could set them at de- 
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fiaucc. M’liat followh, \v]»at must fol¬ 
low, is obvious. Certainly the very 
antipodes of moral refineinent, or 
exemplary conduct. The advocates 
for the indissolubility of marriage 
may fortify their doctrine by a re¬ 
ference to tliose of theology, by the 
authority of Idh" usage, by tlic opi¬ 
nions of grave lawyers and gi-aver 
moralists; but most assuredly they 
camiot do so upon the principle that 
the interests of morality are pro¬ 


moted. As little could they shew 
that individual happiness is advanced 
by it. To discuss this point, how¬ 
ever, with all its collateral details, 
would lead rue fai‘ beyond the limits 
I have prescribed myself in simply 
noticing wliat appeared to me to 
be the vulgar error of Sir Charles 
Wetherell and Sir Robert Peel, and 
the unphilosophical one of Vx Plul- 
limore. 


VULLIAM THE roLRTH—KEUENC'V—DISSOLUTION OF FARLIAMEXT, 


Cnoiu.K THE FoLKTii is no more! 
William the I'\u htu reigns! 

This were a theme to dwell upon— 
but m»t h(‘re. The inonareli is in 
his grave, has had his meed of honest 
praise from a tliousand pens and 
longues, even in the little space 
since that moment of mortal agony, 
when liis soul felt what Ins closing 
lij>s declared—“ Thts is death 
Ine mightiest monareh on his throne 
cannot iiear the \oice of truth—Uie 
din of courtly adulation is too loud. 
On tlie one liainl, therefore, 1 am 
forestalled, or left to play the echo 
merely with l^arren repetition. On 
the other, 1 atu forewarned not to 
play the lunatic patriot, ho who pre¬ 
pares wisdom tor kings, as some 
l)ards have written for posterity with¬ 
out, a ])assport for their messengers. 
It is no treason now, however, to say, 
(and it is all 1 shall say,) that 1 deeply 
regret the nation has been sparetl its 
present gi ief .so lowj. Sueli a calami¬ 
ty, liad it liappened I'ighteen months 
ago, would hat e permitted George 
the Fourtii to close an illustrious 
reign, untarnished hy one fatsil mea¬ 
sure wdneh will forbid future histo¬ 
rians to record, that he transmitted 
the eoiislitution to his brother per¬ 
fect and unimpaired as he ha(i re¬ 
ceived it from their father. Neither 
can we indulge the hope, that it will 
be the historian’s office to institute a 
parallel of names and characters—to 
remark, tliat the annals of our coun- 


liy coiitaiu a William, who was its 
Couf/uetor; n William, who W'as its 
Liberator; and a William, who was 
its llEui;NERATon. What a glorious 
title! But it is only in abeyance. 
Either the iiionareliy itself has run 
its course, and is hastening to decay, 
(and in t hat case all must perish with 
it,) or there is an appointed time, 
when it shall devolve upon one des¬ 
tined to restore its original bright¬ 
ness. Crip])led, nmtilau*d, defaced, 
as it now is, It can merely totter along 
in feeble but tenacious vitality, un¬ 
less that current of its life-blood 
which has been poisoned be cleansed 
from the infection. Let us pass, how¬ 
ever, from the con:nderation ot what 
may or must be, at some future pe¬ 
riod, to the more important one of 
what is; the great concernment, af¬ 
ter idl, of such fugitive beings as our¬ 
selves. 

Ilis most gracious Majesty, having 
been duly condoled with upon that 
mournful event, which called forth, 
ill the same breath, the most lively 
coiigratiilati ons—th e Lords andCom- 
moiis (ill those piebald addresses 
which are carried uj) to the throne of 
a new monarcii, beginning vvitli tears, 
and ending with smiles, like a sol¬ 
dier’s funeral, which sets out with 
the Imudred and fourth psalm, but 
returns to the tune of “ Maggie Lau¬ 
der,” or “ St Patrick’s Day iu the 
Morning,”) having expressed their 
profound sorrow for the death of 


** The most autho-iitic accounts concur in stating, that just before he expired, he 
attempted to raise his hand to his breast, faintly ejaculating—“ Oh God! I am dy¬ 
ing and after the intervention of two or three seconds of time, he added—** This 
is death j” hut his expiring condition bai-ely enabled him to aimotince the fetal sensa¬ 
tion so as to be heard by the page on whose shoulders his head had faUeOt They wei'o 
the last words he uttered! 
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George the Fourth, aiid their heart¬ 
felt delight at the aixcHsion of W il- 
liam the Fourth—tlicse solemn plau¬ 
sibilities, I say, being all duly per¬ 
formed, and the Duke of cllington 
and .Sir Robert Peel having, more¬ 
over, exhausted their panegyric up¬ 
on botli Kings,* Parliament was invi¬ 
ted to thaiilc his Majesty for his gra¬ 
cious intention of dissolving it. 

1 am not hypercritical—I am not 
fastidious—I do not insist that every 
poet should write like Satan Mont¬ 
gomery, nor every statesman talk like 
Wnithman; but I have my prejudices 
notwithstanding, and among them, a 
decided one against that species of 
oratory in which his Grace of Wel¬ 
lington excels. 1 have alreaily ana¬ 
lyzed it,+ and I abhor the sin of ite¬ 
ration, else would 1 immortalize it 
again. I'he Peers are remarkably 
well bred; an improved edition, a 
refinement <»f (-hesterfield himself— 
grave, dignified, decorous, polite. 
They never laugh at, and \ cry sel¬ 
dom with, one of their own body; 
arc free from that catarrlial affection 
which so frequently attacks the 
House of ('ommons with all the ma¬ 
lignity of an iDfluenza, and tliose con¬ 
vulsive twitcliiugs of the legs, that 
produce such a disagreeable sound 
of scraping on the floor; in short, 
they seem to apply the irony of the 
poet with a literal sobriety of inter¬ 
pretation : 


“ Whut woful stutr this madrigal wtaild ba 
III some starved, hackney’d soiiuctteer, or 
me; 

But let a lurd once own the happy lines, 
How the wit brightens, and the style re¬ 
fines!" 

This being tlio cash, it is not sur¬ 
prising, when members of the House 
of Commons are turned into lords, 
that they find themselves also turn¬ 
ed into orators, so far as attention 
from those they address may be re¬ 
garded as jiresiimptivc orators, or 
that his Grace the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton obtains respectful listeners. But 
for that gravity, decorum, and refine¬ 
ment I have numtioned, it would have 
been morally inijmssihle even for a 
Prime Minister to have deliiered tlio 
speceh his Grace did on the both of 
.luiie, in the first year of llu* reiirn of 
our Soiereigii Lord King ^^i^liaIn 
n’., Avithout being horribly laiigbed 
at. It Avas u])on tiie motion for ta¬ 
king into further eon,sideration his 
Most Graeioiis Majesty’s message ; 
and 1 maintain tlicre is neither exag¬ 
geration nor burlesipie in the I’oHoaa'- 
iiig abstract of it:— 

“ Voii see, niy Lords, that former¬ 
ly the Parliament aa'bs naturally dis¬ 
solved when the King died; luit iioav, 

‘ OAviug to an act of I'arliHmeiit pass¬ 
ed in Uic reign of King William, and 
continued in the reign of (jueen 
Anne, this and the other House of 


* Surely these addresses of condolence and congratulation, speaking, in fellowship, 
the language of grief and joy, arc among those mummeries Avhirh enlightened times 
might spare, “ Who," asks Macbeth, 

" Can be wise, amazed, temperate and fiirimo, 

Loyal and neutral, in a moment ! No man.” 

It may be too much to ex]iect all these contradiutions in an individuuJ; but I think 
they co-exist in the jumble of official ufllictioii and rejoicing which marks the “ de¬ 
mise” of the crown—its transit fimn one head to the other. Tlicy often stand in such 
ludicrous juxtaposition as to remind one of the dm]], mentioned in Tom ('oriat’s Crii- 
dities, who had acquired so great a coinniand over the flexible muscles of his face, that 
he could cry on the left side, and laugh on the right, at one and the same moment. 
Wbej), too, Ministers harangue in praise of the puOlie uciv, the jivlilical character, of 
their deceased royal master, wliat is it but indirect flattery heaped upon themselves, by 
whose advice, or under whose sanction, all those things were done, or ju'csumed to bu 
done, which they so complacently applaud? Sir Uolicrt I'eel was quite profuse in his 
posthumous tribute to the late monai'ch, Avho “ never exercised liis prerogative except 
with the view of promoting the welfare of his people,” and so forth. But the Duke 
of Wellington extolled him lor qualities which ccrkiiiily hod no reflex operation in fa¬ 
vour of his Ministers. Ilia Grace was contented to eelcbruto his “ excellent educa¬ 
tion” aiid “ polished maiincrN,’' the “ condescension, affability, and kiudiieSii" of George 
the I<ourth. It is Montesquieu, I think, who remarks, that we arc ahvays most for, 
ci^y swuck With those things h) opothtr, which we hftve net ia ourselves, 
t hflent Member, No, l, 
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Pai'liaineut arc now bitting, and arc 
enabled to continue sitting, for the 
dis])atch of business.’ Under these 
circumstances, we, his Majesty’s ser¬ 
vants, have advised his Majesty to 
send you a message; in which mes¬ 
sage liis Majesty informs you, tliat 
thbugli lie might leave you alone for 
six months, he intends to get rid of 
you immediately. ‘ Tliat, my Lords, 
is the eftect of the King’s inessage.’ 
And now, my Lords, 1 will tell you 
why we,hiH Majesty’s Ministers,have 
advised his Majesty to ‘ dissolve you 
in such liaste.’ My Lords, ‘ Ave arc 
now arrived at tliat period of the year 
at wliich it usually liappens that the 
business of Parliament is about to 
terminate; at least, my Lords, it ge¬ 
nerally happens that the business is 
so far advanced about this time, or 
within a month from this time, that 
it is possible to close Parliament.’ 
Vuur Lordships need not be told, for 
tJie stale of tin; votes of both Houses 
will inform you, tliat there is a gr(*at 
deal of business to do, and which, if 
done, must jxistpone tin; dissolution 
to a distant jieriod ; ihn-ejine, ‘ con¬ 
sidering that the great calamity' to 
which we have all been exposed, has 
been expected for a considerable 
tiiiu>,’ and that ‘ all men have been 
looking forward to a dissolution of 
Parliament within a limited period, 
and looking forward to a general 
election,’ and so forth, I therefore 
think, after we have got such sums 
as will be necessary for the public 
service placed at our disposal, sill 
the other public business can wait 
well enough till the next Parliament 
is called together. And these, my 
Lords, ‘ are the views and intentions 
of his Majesty’s government, and 
their motives for reconimendiiig the 
dissolution of Parliament in such 
hast!*.’'’ 

It is not very surprising that Earl 
Cirey, after listening to this states¬ 
manlike s])eech, began /ti« witli the 
following exordium “ In consider¬ 
ing, iny Lords, his Majesty’s most 
gracious Message, which was yester¬ 
day read, it appeared to me to con¬ 
tain some propositions of a most no¬ 
vel and extraordinary nature} and if 
that were my impression yesterday, 
that impression is not weakened or 
diminished by the short and unsatis¬ 
factory statement—(Hear,hear)—by 
very meagre explasaiiQp, pf tite 


noble Duke—(Hear, hear, hear)—of 
the course wliich liis Grace recom¬ 
mends the House to pursue.” Truly, 
it w'as refreshing to pass from the 
tangled thread or his Grace’s ideas, 
to the lucid arrangement, and intelli- 

j 'ible clinractcr, of those of the noble 
jords w'ho took part in the debate 
tliat ensued j save and except, now 
and at all times, the rapid, frothy, 
shallow egotisms of that pert prater, 
l^ovd Ellenbo: uugh. If there be a 
doubt as to the prodigious bump of 
self-approbation w'hich his lordship’s 
glossy locks conceal, his etemal “ J,” 
and “ we,” and ” us,” when speak¬ 
ing of the measures of government, 
would alone be sutKcient to destroy 
that doubt. Other ministers (to be 
sure they were only such men as Pitt, 
Li verpool, KIdon, Canning, &c.) were 
content to refer to themselves in the 
third person, except on special and 
extraordinary occasions. Not so my 
Lord lillenborough : Whenever he 
opens his mouth, it is to announce 
what “ 1 did,” or what “ we determi¬ 
ned,” or what was advised “ by wi.” 
As for example, in this evening’s de¬ 
bate, “ It is necessary for me that I 
slioiild assure your Lordships, that 
the course which his Majesty’s go¬ 
vernment have determined to pur¬ 
sue, is one which tee have not arrived 
at without nmcli and most anxious 
consideration. Never hav'O /, at any 
time, given an opinion, upon any pub¬ 
lic subject, with such a perfect con¬ 
viction of its being right, as Jhave 
upon tlie present occasion. I am 
sure tliat in this cause are involved 
the best interests of tlie royal family, 
of the counti'y, and of tliis constitu¬ 
tional monarchy; and it is upon this 
persuasion alone that / have concur¬ 
red with 7nff colleagues, upon the ad- 
V ice which we have thought fit to give 
to his Majesty. And it is belief, 
that if this subject w'ere fairly and 
dispassionately considered, there 
would not be one member of the 
House of Commons, or of this House, 
entertaining, as 1 believe they^all 
do, an aflectionate regard, and a 
decided determination, to,” &c. &c. 
—It was the saying of a very wise 
man, one of the wisest tliis country 
ever produced, ‘ Stay a while that 
you may end the sooner.’—tliere is 
wisdom in this sentiment,and/adopt 
that wisdom in applying it to the 
subject wtler i 
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tan only say, that if such be Jus (Earl 
Grey’s) opinion, /most sincerely re¬ 
joice that he lias at length ojienly 
declared himself. An o|»<*n lot* is 
better than a secrol enemy; and I 
rejoice that ire, at length, know’’where 
M-'eare to encounter opposition; ^rho 
arc our enciuies, and who are our 
friends.” Is not all this deplorable 
imbecility ? His lordship, too, pre¬ 
sumed to read a lecture to that tine 
old fellow. Lord Eldon, w'ho had 
pounced, with his eagle mind, upon 
the baby reasonings of the Duke of 
Wellington, and scattered them to 
the w’iiids. His squeamish sensibi¬ 
lity, foi’sooth, could not bear the “jo¬ 
cularity” of the venerable peer, and 
he “ ho])ed he heard it for the last 
time I” Just suppose that great man 
had been in the mood, w'itli one pat 
of his majestic paw, he would liave 
squeezed out the entrails of tlie 
troublesome gnat, 'W’hich had ventu¬ 
red to settle on his inane, and with 
impertinent malice, was trying to 
pokehis puny sting tlirough itsshaggy 
folds! “ No one,” said he, “ enter- 
tain.s, so much as I do, a deep here¬ 
ditary regard for the noble and learn¬ 
ed Earl;” and he repeated this stuff, 
about hereditary regard, when the 
Duke of Uichmond reprobated his 
coarse attack. Lord Ellenborough 
seems to have inherited some re¬ 
markable things besides goods and 
chattels, from his father. He lately 
told us, he had an hereditary protec¬ 
tion from any iniHchic’vous disjiosi- 
tion to interfere ivith the independ¬ 
ence of the judges; and now', he has 
an hereditaryresjiect for Lord Eldon. 
As to these particular inheritances, 
I shall say no more; Init 1 am de¬ 
cidedly of opinion, every thing his 
lordship possesses, w'hich is of any 
value, is hereditary. To retui’u, how'- 
ever, from this digression. 

Parliament is to be dissoh'vd; and 
I confess I think the resolution of 
Ministers has been wisely taken. It 
is tone, there is a great deal of public 
business yet undone; but it is not 
leas true, that under the impatience, 
exciternetit, smd distraction of an im¬ 
pending dissolntion, it would be ut¬ 
terly impossible to do it. Nor, in¬ 
deed, does it much concern the wel¬ 
fare of the country, whether nine- 
tenths of those measures which are 
In jhrogress be completed this year 

or neMf for though they may embrace 


ulijects of practical benefit, they are 
not objects of such paramount ne¬ 
cessity that w'P cannot go on, a few 
mouths lunger,without them. When, 
therefore, to these considerations is 
added the still graver one, that from 
tlie moment tlie fever of a general 
election is upon the body politic, all 
its more liealthful functions areeitlier 
w'liolly susjieiuled, or much vitiated, 
it w'ould he unfair to deny that Mi¬ 
nisters have exercised a sound dis¬ 
cretion in seeking to abridge, as fai* 
as they are able, the duration of that 
fever. As to the question of the Re¬ 
gency, brought forw'ard to tlie House 
of Lords by Earl (ire\', and in the 
Commons by Mr Brougham, (with 
somewhat of that rancour and bad 
taste, W’hich used . to characterise 
Wliig tactics w’heii there was really 
a ^^ hig op])ositio)i,) 1 admit all its 
importance, but cannot see its iir- 
geucy. That life is uncertain—that 
kings as w’l'll as subjects, die—and 
that sudden death may visit the pa- 
laee, as well as the easy-chair of a 
turtle-fed alderman, are truths, of 
W’liicli, if neillier my Lord Grey nor 
Mr Broucrliam had enforced them, I 
should still have been duly sensible, 
though w’ithoiit hence inferring that 
our situation Avas so alarming ns they 
would have us believe. The bare 
and forced possibility, that liis Ma¬ 
jesty may die in the course of the 
next three or four mouths, can hai'd- 
ly be considered a substantial ground 
for delaying tlie dissolution, all other 
objections being removed. Say the 
event took place, it could not find 
the country unprepared. If the new 
Parliament were returned, and the 
day appointed by the w'rit of sum¬ 
mons for its assembling arrived, it 
could instantly sit; and if the day 
Avere not arrived, then, by the 37th 
(leo. III. cap. 127, tlie present Par¬ 
liament, though dissolved, Avould 
meet iigain, and continue its sittings 
for six months, if not sooner pro¬ 
rogued or dissolved by the autho¬ 
rity therein provided. All I pray is, 
that the people, thus called upon to 
ACT, Avill do so in the spirit or their 
complaints; that they will remember 
the things of which they liave com¬ 
plained ; against what, and for what, 
they petitioned in vain; and that in 
choosing theirrepre8entative8,if they 
cannot Sways return tried men, they 
wiU prefer the chance Qf imtrieai 
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rather than scud back uonrip wlium 
tliey have tried. It luay not be in 
their power to do all they would wish; 
but much is in their power, which, if 
they do not do, tlieir ri^ht to coin- 
plain hereai'ter may be tar less than 
their cause. 

About two hundred years ago, or 
rather more, vvlien James 1. medi¬ 
tated the holding of a l^arliament, 
out of his “ pj-incely judgment and 
pateiiial carts” Lord iiacou drew up 
a proclamation fur his Majesty’s ap¬ 
proval, setting forth the reasons of 
that proceeding. “ For that jiart of 
it,” says his Lordsliip, in a letter to 
the Marquis of Buckingham, “ touch¬ 
ing the elections, 1 have communica¬ 
ted it with mycol'eagiies.Sir Edward 
C.'oke, the two Chief Justices, and 
Serjeant Oew, who approx e it well: 
and we are all of o]nui<»u that it is 
not good to have it more ])erpmpt.ory, 
more ])articular, or more sharp.” 1 
will quote this part “ touching the 
ehH'tionsand were it in iny jiower, 
it should lind its way into the hands 
of every man in the ernjiin' who has 
a X <»t,e to give, or an influence, direct 
or indirect, over the votes of others. 
His language is the language of eter¬ 
nal truth, xvhich tak(>H no bias from 
times, or seasons, or persons. 

“ And because,” says the King, 
(after reciting the various reasons 
why he deenu'd it necessary to liold 
a parliament,) “ as well this great 
cause, (there to be handled among 
the rest, and to be xveighed by the 
Beam of the kingiiom,) us also the 
true and ancient institution of Parlia¬ 
ment, do reijuin* the Loxver House, 
(at this lime if ever,) to be com¬ 
pounded of the gravest, ablest, and 
worthiest members that may be 
found; We do hereby, out of the 
care of tin? common good, wherein 
themselves are ])artici])ant, (without 
all prejudice to the freedom of elec¬ 


tions,) admonish all our loving sub¬ 
jects, (that have votes in the elec¬ 
tions of knights and burgesses,) of 
these fexv points folloiving: 

“ First, That tliey cast tlieii’ eyes 
upon-the worthiest mcfi of all sorts, 
knights and gentlemen, that are lights 
and guides in their counties, expe¬ 
rienced pai'liament men, wise and 
discreet statesmen, tiiat hav^e been 
practised in public affairs, whether 
at home or abroad: grave and emi¬ 
nent lawyers; substantial citizens 
and burgesses; and eenerally, such 
as are interested and nave portion in 
the estate. 

“ ,Secondly, That they make choice 
of swh as are well affected in reli¬ 
gion, —^vx’itliout declining either, on 
the one hand, to blindness and super¬ 
stition, or, on the other hand, to 
schism, or turbulent disposition. 

“ Thirdly, and lastly. That tliey be 
tnily sensible not to disvaltie or dis¬ 
parage the House with bankrupts 
and lu'cessitous persons, that may de¬ 
sire long parliaments only for pro¬ 
tection ; lawyers of mean uc?count 
and estimation; young men tliat are 
not ripe for grave consultation; mean, 
dependents upon great persons, that 
may be thought to have their voices 
under command, and such like ob¬ 
scure and inferior persons; so that, 
to conclude, we may have the com¬ 
fort to see before us the very face 
of a sufficient and well composed 
House; such as may be worthy to be 
a representative of the tliird estate 
of our kingdom, fit to nourish a lo¬ 
ving and comfortable meeting be- 
txvecn us and our people, and fff to 
he a nohle insiniment, under the bless¬ 
ing of Almighty Ood, and our prince¬ 
ly care and power, and with tlio lo¬ 
ving conjunction of our prelates and 
peers, for the settling of so gi eat af¬ 
fairs as aie here before expressed.” 
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THE LAY Ol'- THE DESERT. A POEBI.’ 


Maga is alH'ays thft mildest—the 
meekest of monthlies—in a Double 
Number. She then feels her power, 
and her bosom expands with all the 
Christian virtues. She would not hurt 
a fly—^nay, not aspider—nay, not c\ on 
a rat. With a fare even more expres¬ 
sive of moral and religious, than of 
intellectual worth, she looks over na¬ 
ture and over man; and if ever tlierc 
were an angel on eartli, then it is 
surely sue. Far dou'n tlie profound 
depths of her dark-blue eyes, you 
see slumbering the divine spirit of 
uni versalphilanthropy; peace pitches 
her tent on that smooth and ample 
forehead, as on a heaven-kissing liill 
in Arcadia; and as she “ eiichanU>d 
smiles, and waves her golden hair,” 
she diffuses the Pleasures of Hope 
over all the inhabitants of the lite¬ 
rary world. Christopher North, 
“ that old man truculent,” beneath 
her snow'-white wand, is transformed 
from a lion into a lamb; you abso¬ 
lutely hear him bleating; the knout 
drops from his hand; he is the very 
emblem of prime val innocence; Adam 
before the Fall. 

Thrice happy they with whom he 
eommunes—commerces at such a 
season .' Their bread is baked—their 
immortality is secured—and a voice 
is heard crying, “ Oh! bards! live 
for ever!” He pats each jn-otty poet¬ 
aster on the j)ate with his paw, and 
thenceforth in Paternoster it is an 
Apollo. Under a benignant star wert 
thou born, Henry Sewell Stokes! 
Hadst thou flourished but one little 
month ago, a cruel frost from the 
biting North might have chilled thy 
blossoms; but the first of August is 
a Saint’s day in the calendar of criti¬ 
cism; and like a rose-tree full in 
bearing, thy poem shall shed un¬ 
scathed its sweet scents over the 
wilderness. It sliall not be bom to 
idush unseen; many noses shall smell 
its buds; and over its fragrant crim¬ 
son tilt! eyes of many maidens let 
fall the pensive tear. 

**. Desert !”—a 

taking title—-a touciiing text—and on 
it we shall discourse most cxceilent 


music—and preach a small sermo- 
nette, which liaply shall soothe our 
subscribers to sieej) ivith a congenial 
strain.— " The Lay I”—®’Tis a plea¬ 
sant and ingenious niisnomer. “ L ay ” 
suggests the idea of soniethiiig wild 
and irregular—iF'.olian, rather than 
Jew-liarp-like—some such song as 
the Silvans might play to Pan sink¬ 
ing liairily asleep in tlie forest, and 
drawing up bis hoofs in a dream. 
Or it reminds us of travelling Trou¬ 
badour singing to captive king—or 
of liim of whom ’twas said— 

“ 'J'lie last of all the bards was hr. 

Who sung of Border chivalry 

a Strain the gracious Muses will not 
willingly let die—no, not whib* those 
silvery sisters, the Ettrick and the 
Yarrow, blent with the taintless 
I’weed, by abbeyed banks and keep- 
crowned braes, in sunshiny and sha¬ 
ded music, flow proudly to the sea. 

But the “ Lay” of Henry Sewell 
Stokes is all in Spenserian stanzas— 
aud many a gross has he given- 
fourteen to the dozen—^till arithme¬ 
tic stands aghast, and her twins, ad¬ 
dition and multiplication, fade away 
into nought, swooning at the dim 
foresight of the final sum. Their souls 
die within them at the bare imagi¬ 
nation of the “ Tottle of the Whole.” 

Yes, he is the longest—tin* length¬ 
iest — the most interiniiiahle and 
ettiinal layman of thf‘ age. ’I’is iiu- 
possihie to speak of him without a 
contradiction of teriiis. Time treads 
on the heels of eternity; space loses 
all bounds; and standing on a shore¬ 
less sea—if that indeetl be pra<’ti- 
cahle—we feel tliat the metaphysical 
mind strives in vain to conceive 
limits U) iiifinitud(‘. Yet some mys¬ 
tery is here, w'hicli may neither he 
analyzed nor followed. For true it 
is, or seems to be, tiiat the Lay lias 
ail—End. To it, as to all other hu¬ 
man works—even the great wall of 
China—^is appended that incompre- 
lieDsihle word—Finis. We feel that 
the Lay is over at last—and yet that 
the Last Day has not come. To re¬ 
concile fliese two great truths, is, we 
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verily believe, beyond the reach of 
its present rapacity, merged as mind 
here is in mamr, and circumscribed 
in its rcacJies by those slaves the 
Seven Senses, so fond of playing tlie 
tyrants in their thraldom, and nniKing 
tlieir shame their pride. 

So much for the first—now for the 
second clause of our t(‘xt. 

The Desert ! Is it the Great De¬ 
sert ? The Great Desert of Africn, 
so nobly sung by George K. Rickards, 
of Trinity College, in a poem, crown¬ 
ed at Oxford with Sir Roger New- 
digate’s prixe V If so, ought tiie world 
to weep or smile, while she wonders 
at tlie strange coincidence, and to 
which of the mighty rivals shall she 
assign tiie palm r' First liew Mr 
Rickards:— 

“ Tin* SUM liiith set—yet, mark'd yon fr«*m 
afar, 

High o'er that hill, wliieh tlironos the 
western star, 

In dim relief against yon streak of rod, 
Tiie stately camel rears liis dusky Iieud ? 
No hrighi illusion this, of lio])i‘ untrue, 
Their shadowy forms are notaring on the 
view— 

Tliey eomc :—e'en now the fur-stretcli'd 
eye in a)' scan 

The pictured outlines of the carnran ; 
Like inarHliall'd bund nppeai'N their long 
array, 

As down yon steep they wind their toil¬ 
some way. 

Tirst in the troop, elate witli conscious 
pride, 

The leader camel asks no human guide; 
To him the lierd th’ nnenvied post assign, 
I'lacli knows iiis rank, and tills the des- 
tineil line; 

N'e\t steeda and chiefs, a mingled train, 
ap]M‘ar, 

And slaves, reluctant following, swell the 
rew." 

^VI^atbilnple, yet original imagery! 
What fiowiiig, y«t faultless expres¬ 
sion! “ Mark’d you from afar!” 
How imagiuative, yet rational, tlie 
appeal to the inexperience of the 
reader! “ From afar.” Vague, iude- 
^ite, and sublime,—while it makes 
* us feel that the poet would not use a 
word for the solo sake of the rhyme, 
for the whole world. Observe how 
the camel’s head is liigher tlian the 
western star. The western star is 
throned on the hill—that is, sitting 
on it—o’er which the ship of the de- 
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tlie western staf and the camel’s 
Itead. Titat is finely left, in the con¬ 
scious power and pride of genius, to 
the reader’s fancy. It is left doubt¬ 
ful witether or no the star were ca¬ 
mel-eclipsed. Far grander is tlie 
image expressed, inie dusky licad 
of the camel in dim relief against 
yon streak of red! Not the wliole 
camel, mind ye, hut his simple head. 
That Ills body will follow, we liave 
all the assurance that scepticism can 
liave, in tins establisiied and immu¬ 
table laws of nature. In due time, 
depend u^ion it, the corpus ttelicti 
will make Its appearance. Nay, much 
sooner than niiglit liave been expect¬ 
ed ; and not only tliat one stately ca¬ 
mel, in particular, with the dusky 
liead, but hundreds of others whose 
shadowy forms, asking no dim relief 
from yon streak of red, are nearing 
on the vii*w. But, look steadily at 
them, and assure yourself that “ no 
bright illusion this of hope untrue.” 
No briijht illusion,—nithougli from 
its being dim and dusky, you might 
naturally fall into tlio lmtoi* of think¬ 
ing it so. Above all, be ronfideut 
tliat tliese camels are not the mirage. 
I'he mirage is an illusive vapour, 
seeming to be a lake. Tliese are 
flesh aud iilood, hided and hairy, and 
eacJi with a hall of flesh beneath each 
foot, to fit him for making his way ra- 
])idly and pleasantly along the sands. 
Observe, too, how, in his inspiration- 
fit, the young jioet forgets his gram¬ 
mar,—substitutes rears for reai-,— 
till for iiim seems to have been writ¬ 
ten tliat verse— 

“ Break Priticiiin's Lead, and ravish all 
the Nine.” 

How naturally be speaks of the 
caravan! “ The pictured outlines.” 
Not the real outlines, observe; for 
that would be plain dull matter-of- 
fact. But remembering Horace’s ad¬ 
vice, “ Ut pictura poesis" our bard, 
while writing his poem, supposes 
himself looking at a picture, ana con¬ 
ceives, not from the desert itself, but 
a hi t of canvass. "Like inarsbaH’d band 
appears their long niTay.” That it is 
so ho will not venture to assert, for 
he still fears it may be all illusion, 
and that what appears a caravan may, 
in sad Iriitb, be nut mirage. Rarely 
indeed do we meet in the same in- 
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kte, with such a iwoiuisiiig union of 
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caution and enthusiasm. “ As dorni 
yon steep they wind their toilsome 
way,” bears a beautiful and elose re¬ 
semblance—whieh coubl only have 
been suepested by a jjenius as vivid 
as original —to ( iray’s forgotten lines, 

“ As (loivii tlic ‘>tL‘ej> of Snuwdcii'si shut;- 

gj- 

I'hi'y Avouiiil, wit b toilsome march, their 
Jonj- unuy." 

Why a caravan, in travell ing through 
the Great Desert, should march up 
sand-hills throning the western star, 
except it be merely for the pleasure 
of marching down them again, lest 
we break the charm of tlie passag<‘ 
we shall not conjecture; anymore 
titan we shall conjecture why King 
Edward inarched his long array up 
and then down Snowden’s shaggy 
side,—amatueuvrewiticli we have al- 
ways contemplated with that wonder 
wliich is the daugliter of ignorance, 
and which sheds an obscure splen¬ 
dour over the incompreltensible cha¬ 
racter of all great military achieve¬ 
ments. “ To him tlie herd th’ uu- 
envied post assign,” routains a fund 
—a treasure of zoological knowledge. 
That not one of all those long array 
of camels should have envied the 
post of his leader, is a fact which 

£ roves them all, male and female, to 
avc been either free “ from that last 
infirmity of noble minds,” ambition, 
or to have successfully smothered its 
fires under a strict system of disci¬ 
pline and subordination. But that 
they, taking upon tliemselves the 
election, asgu/nerl his post to their 
leader, is a fact illustrative of so 
much sagacity in tin* enamel—and 
such well-reasoned and soundly-di¬ 
gested knowledge of civil and mili¬ 
tary affairs—that we are delighted to 
believe it on tlie authority of George 
K. Rickards, and Mr M'Farlane—if 
such lie the creed of that gentleman 
—^though overlooked by Buffoii,(’u- 
vier, and Gridiths. “ Next chiefs 
and steeds, a mingled train, appear **— 
is a line altogether worthy of the 
rest of the passage—the repetition 
ot the word “ appear ” having a fine 
effect; and tiie reader being left in 
a poetical dubiety, whether the chiefs 
are on horseback, or each leading his 
steed by the bvidl<‘, from fear of ac¬ 
cidents—though, for our own parts, 
we should prete.r in such a situation 
what Leigh Hunt calls « some liorae- 


back,” and be willing to take the 
chance of being dismounted, ratlier 
than the certafiity of being kicked. 
“And slaves,reluctant following, swell 
the rear”—is a truly Oxonian line; 
and that is tlie liigliest praise that can 
he bestowed upcin any ten consecu¬ 
tive syllables. That tlie slaves dis¬ 
liked tlieir condition dhd situation, 
wc do not doubt; but wc do not be¬ 
lieve tliey ventured to sliew any re¬ 
luctance—for tliat would liave in¬ 
sured them instantly a sound flog¬ 
ging; nor, classical as the exjircssion 
may be, do we Goths see any pecu¬ 
liar merit—or indeed accuracy—in 
“ swell the rear”—since tlie slaves 
—a feiv drivers excepted—entirely 
composed it. That the dri\ ers—wlien- 
ever tlic slaies shewed llieinsclvesat 
a chance time “ reluctant,” “ swell¬ 
ed tlieir rear,” is more than jiroba- 
ble; l)ut farther tlie deponent say- 
etli not. 'Hu* ]iasf.age, as a whole, 
is certainly a fine one; and we are 
sorry that tlie riirid rub's of criticism 
imperiously forbid us to preacJi long¬ 
er about one Poem, when we are 
jirosing about anotlier—so, leaving 
the Desert ofMrtiporge K. Rickards, 
who, in sjiite of the general laxity 
and feebleness of his style, shews 
himself a scholar and a gentleman, let 
us enter the Desert of Mr Henry 
Sewell Stokes, whose claims are 
somewhat dubious to tliai character. 

It is what Mr Rickards so fmel)' 
calls “ a dim relief,” to turn from the 
Great African Desert to the Small 
Dartmoor. One is aptto he lost in tlie 
A frican Desert— for it is nearly as dan¬ 
gerous ill its dust as the North Bridge 
of thecityof Kdinlmrfili. A Simoom 
or Sirocco is almost as bad as aii 
EastiTly-lIarr; and we pity a caravan 
on its way to Timhuctoo, as tenderly 
as we pity the Telegraph (loach on 
its way to Glasgow. Neither the 
one nor the otlier iias yet discovered 
the means of consuming its onm sand, 
as some engines consume their own 
smoke; and we never look at the 
basket of the latter, where, in rnfAt- 
senses than one, “ Slaves, reluctant 
following, swell the rear,” without 
feelings of the most C’hristian com¬ 
miseration. But from all such pain¬ 
ful sympathies Mr Henry Sewell 
Stokes sots us free; for he is a pe¬ 
destrian, and, staff in hand, sets bold¬ 
ly off for tlie distant Desert of Dart¬ 
moor, without even making Ids will 
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~Buch IS bis oblivion of all sublu* 
nwy affairs. Imagination follows him 
with awe, on Lis pilgrimage to re¬ 
gions " beyond tins visible diurnal 
rohere,” while Hope cheers our 
dream with prophetic whispers of 
his return, on some distant day, to 
the bosom of his disconsolate family, 
two stone ligltter at least, his figure 
like whip<*ord, his face brown as a 
beny. Ins mother tongue no longer 
in his mouth, but gabbling a strange 
jargon caught among the Tors,—an 
indigenous dialect, not unlike that 
with which our dear Shepherd batlies 
the lips of Mador of tJie Moor,—de¬ 
livered in a sort of metre, too, which 
occaNionallyrernindsus inthis nether 
spljere of the Spenserian stan/a. 

Mr Stokes lias been, lie tells us, 
from his cradli' ujiwartls, a lover of 
solitude. So liave we. He seems to 
have been born at Gibraltar, which 
he kindly assures us is likewise call¬ 
ed ('alpe. We were not. There, in 
boyhood, he used to climb the cliffs, 
where he says “ his musings w'ere 
subject to no mortal iuierriiption,” 
save when they were “ disturbed by 
some squalliii!' ape.” In like man¬ 
ner, our musings are often interrujit- 
ed—on the (.’altou Hill—or, as at jire- 
sent, in the Sanctum, by “ a sijuall- 
ing apebut the srpiall is nothing, 
when one is accustomed to it. lie 
seeiiis also to have sought for soli¬ 
tude, some y(>ars ago, in some ])art 
of Spain, but was disturbed—just as 
Ave too often are out of Spain—by 
muh*s and asses. So, to indtilgi* bis 
passion for self and solitude, he has 
penetrated, with tlie spirit of a Mun¬ 
go Park, into tin* interior of Dtwl- 
moor, and on his return Avill b«* 
fairly entitled to the reward and 
prize of L.IO,(M)0, which Govern¬ 
ment, we uiuhirstand, have declared 
their resolution not to bestow on any 
foolish mariner who may reach the 
North Pole,or sail through tlie North¬ 
west Passage—discoveries which, if 
made, would be barren of all useful 
^.practical results—^but to give it to 
the first adventurous spirit who shall 
bring back authentic intelligence of 
what is goin^ on in the moral, in¬ 
tellectual, and physical world of our 
own many unexplored interiors, or 
even exteriors, centre or circumfe¬ 
rence, of this our partially civilized 
and enclosed native country. We 
hope that, in these “ pipiug times of 


eace,” the “inierrttapubes** of these 
ingdoms will desire to share with 
Mr Stokes the danger and glory of 
such enterprises, and trust mat, be¬ 
fore the close of Ae century, we shall 
have a map of England, at once so 
minutely accurate,and sosweepingly 
comprehensive, that the march of m- 
lellcct and of agriculture will meet 
with no impediment, and Dartmoor 
exist only in tin* Lay of the Desert. 

M e know not whether Mr .Stokes’s 
jiilgrimage to the Desert has been 
proni]>ted solely by his lo\ e of self 
and solitude, or by his love of sirience 
and of bis kind. Pants ho to extend 
the bounds of human knowledge—es¬ 
pecially in tlie geograj)liicul depart¬ 
ment ? Or daimiiei's he aw'ay to daAV- 
dle and twaddle in tin* Desert, to 
“ liahlile about f/rou-n fields,” and sit 
like a simpleton till lie catches a cold 
that may sjn'ead from his posteriors 
to his pericranium, ou damp clammy 
stones, against tlie dripping death of 
wiiose unsunned chilliness two pair 
oi' corduroy breeches, and an equal 
number of ilaimel drawers, will be 
found a fana<'ious proteetion? Me 
slirewdly suspect that the jioor young 
gentleman is a niisantlirupe. Nay 
—tliere is no shrewdness sliewii in 
Hucli suspicion; for Mr Stokes is not 
ashamed to <‘onfess the nielancholy 
truth. He is at onee Tiniuii and 
Tims. He tiiiis addresses the De¬ 
sert ; 

‘‘ 1 to tlicp liie, liecaiist* my soul i$ sick,— 

Sick Avitli inaiikiiid nnd thrir (iisoustiiitf 

ICfll/S ; 

Although hut lately kindled my it h lt, 

And hut now gathcriug int*> iiiunfiooff'v 
hlaze. 

Much hath it felt the worlds Jim/ 
murky haze; 

Ay,—1 have lived quite long enough to 
tell. 

That Love, Truth, Virtue, in the 
world’s wild maze 

Perish,—they cannot bide the boisterous 
swell— 

CoiTuptioii’s mighty surge—that roars 
their funeral knell.” 

Mr Stokes is in a sad taking. Bet¬ 
ter far for himself, at least—^ff worse 
for the world—tliat be had remained 
among tlie squalling apes at Gibral¬ 
tar. Perhaps, instead of his soul be¬ 
ing sick, it is only his stomach. The 
two are often confounded by people 
who think themselves poetical ; but 
the difference is well known and 
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eaHily distiuguinlipd by tlie siimdeht 
practHionerK in medicine; ana we 
strongly and earnestly—nay, serious¬ 
ly and solemnly'—reroiniinjnd to Mr 
Stokes a dose of Gluubei-s. 

Let tlie prittKB vice be well cleaned 
u,)t—as well as a blackleg’s purse 
with a bad book after the Derby— 
and a day or two afterwai'ds, he may, 
without danger—nay, with great pro¬ 
priety, retire to the Desert—not for¬ 
getting to put a cold fowl and aouart- 
eni loaf in his pouch, for he will wax 
exceeding when the salts have 

done their work; and then, instead 
of giving way to melancholy, why', he 
will be busy picking a merry thought, 
and betting right hand against left 
which is iirst to be married. What 
sort of society, pray, has Mr .Stokes 
been moving in since he bade fare¬ 
well to the apes of Gibraltar, that he 
is sick with ** mankind and their dis¬ 
gusting ways Has be a cottage 
in C'ockaigiie V A box in Little Bri¬ 
tain V To what practices does he 
allude V Is he hand and glove with 
Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt V Their 
way's certainly are disgusting enough 
—but who supposes that they belong 
to “ mankind ?” Let him iissociate 
for a short time with the conunon 
run of (’hristians, and he will be de¬ 
lighted to see that the moment a hu¬ 
man creature conducts himself “ in 
disgusting ways,” he is kicked out of 
company'. The gorge does rise—^nay, 
the soul as well as the stomach does 
get sick—at the “ disgusting ways” 
of Cockneys; but how illogical to ren- 
son from brute to man, and to believe, 
because the one is disgusting, that 
the other may not be delightful 'i Let 
Mr .Stokes but try—and we lay our 
lives on the success of the experi¬ 
ment. Let him cut all his presmit 
cronies—Just as. he cut the squalling 
apes of Gibraltar; let him quit Cock¬ 
aigne ns a place of residence, and he 
may depend upon it, that, on his 
entrance into England, he will iind 
some spot more suitable, even to a 
lover of solitude, than Dartmoor De¬ 
sert. ’Tis an absurd place, not¬ 
withstanding Mr Qtrrlngton’s craze 
about it; but then Mr Carrington is 
a man of genius, and can find “ ser¬ 
mons in Stones, and good in every 
thing.” Not so Mr Stimes—to W'honi 
a stone is a stone, a stump a stump; 
althoiigli lie lias no riglitto complam, 
for me great principle of compenaa' 


tion reigns all over tlie World, and to 
him, as to other men, Glauber salts 
are Glauber salts, a purge a purge, 
an emetic an emetic, though a moor 
is not necessarily a desert, uoralar in 
his hands by any means a poem. Mr 
Stokes seems occasionally not a very 
unamiableyoiingiuiin. “ Life’swick” 
is an expression that, shews soiiie 
humility', and suggests the image of 
a farthing candle; hut he ridapses 
into a had habit of self-conceit wlieii 
he speaks of it “ gathering into man¬ 
hood’s blaze,” for no liuman eye, no 
human imagination, ever in this world 
saw the blaze of a fartliing candle— 
twinkh* is tin* projier ivord—or ra¬ 
ther twinkling in tin* sm^ket. Tlie 
concluding line of the stanza is meant 
to be magnificent, but it comes in 
awkwardly ujion llie blazing wick of 
tlie fartliing caudle; wbate\i‘r Mr 
Stokes—niisiitiderstaiidiiig Milton— 
may' be. disposed to think to the 
contrary, a knell aiul a roar are two 
sounds most different to all ears 
of a moderate length, ainl ivith 
drums not of ben-leather; and if 
lo\e, trutli, and \irtue, ha\e all pe¬ 
rished in tin* world’s wihl maze, 
beyond all possibility of resuscita¬ 
tion by the Hiiiuane Soeiety, Mr 
.Stokes, instead of retiring to the 
Moor of Dart, ought to scorn to sur¬ 
vive the death of all that makes life 
of any value, and, like Cato of I'tica, 
read Plato on the Immortality of the 
.Soul, and with the sjiit seek refuge 
in suicide on the kkeheii dre.sser. 

“ Dut half an hour and liras in the mnhl. 
Tin* ilia of irjovtalK ovrrwhrlmM tin* roar 
tVitli which lilt* surge its mighty m.vsses 
hurl’d 

Against the bulwarks of the western 
ahorc*; 

111 half an hvar it seem'd the troild was 
o’er ; 

I climb'd the steep—the troubler, man, 
seem'd dead. 

Hie sea's was drown’d in liuman din no 
more; 

Where dwelt the timid partridge did I 
tread. 

And in the eagle's realm aerial lift my 
head." 

We shall suppose that Mr Stokes— 
as be was not walking for a wager, 
did the distance at about the rate of 
four miles an hour—^wliich, if the 
day was hot, must have put him in¬ 
to a profuse perspiration—a strong 
sweat. Two miles, therefore, from 
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n doiiriHhing Roaport town, lio cou- 
sideirocl l)iinHelt' to bo far bt>yond tlie 
bounds of tin* iubabited world— 
out of tlio ri*:u’]i of niunkind and ail 
their diHguHtiii" waya. With what a 
face he must have left the suburbs! 
ronsciouH of the high einpri;!u on 
whi<'.li h(> was J>uund, iiow must be 
have turned up his nose at the ragged 
urchins s(iiialiing round his path, till 
bis eyes, in a tine freiixy rolling, 
met the lines intersecting the sky, 
and all iluttering with old seamen’s 
jackets and trowsers, exposed to 
sale in Petticoat-him*! Had it been 
known in the town that he was about 
to plunge all aloin‘ into the perils of 
tlu‘ desert, and to encounhu' single- 
handed ail the monsli'i's, 

“ Chir^joiis, innl Indras, niifl cliiniems 
•lij'i"," 

with which the imagination of a ti¬ 
mid nautical population dreamt it to 
be infeslt'd, bis exit would lia\e been 
attended from the Pig and V\ hislle 
with a baud of iiistruiuimtal miisie, 
ill u’bicli tlie clotl»-co\ered inarrow- 
boii(‘s tmd cleavers would to the 
luuiili'd town-drum have moaned to 
the self-de\ot(‘d hero an everlasting 
farewell. 

“In half" an hour it seem'd the world was 
o'ei 

About tli(> time consumed by a rea¬ 
sonable siu'iiioti. Did the tvorld give 
o’er by tlegrees, like a pound of melt¬ 
ing butter, <tr smaek all in a inoment 
like a burst bladder? F'or the first mile 
or so, there must have been,—nay, 
there were—for w«“ bavif ourselves 
beeniu thein.andat divers times,and 
in sundry inannm', slaked our tliirst 
both with blue ruin and heavy wet at 
their nut-brown oval oak-tables—here 
and then*, ns if dro]>pod from heavtm, 
small, comfortable, well-kept chaiige- 
}ious(>H, or publics, into whose ever- 
open doors w«* were smiled and be¬ 
guiled, courted and curtsied, by Bliiii- 
waisted maiden orborrol-bellied ma- 
trou, wide awake to the wishes of 
wayfaring men, and “ swifter than 
meditation or the wings of love,” 
away and back again with a plateful 
of poached eggs', or a'olsb-rabbits, 
wliicli in half an hour, nay, in far leas 
time, “ were o’er,” like the vanished 
world. We liave too good an opi¬ 
nion of Mr Stokes, in spite of his 
misanthropy, to believe bis stoinacli 
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—as well as bis soul—dead to all or¬ 
dinary feelings of humanity; and do 
nut doubt, to use bis own poetical 
language, that “ lie iiurled mighty 
masses ” of toasted cheese down his 
gullet, ottcurdiiig to “ mankind’s dis¬ 
gusting ways,” washing tlicm down 
with a dtduge of brown-stout, before 
burying himself in the central soli¬ 
tude ot the desert, perhaps a mile ofl’ 
that liuiise of I'bitertaiiimeut for Man 
and Horse. Perhaps a pigeou-pi(> was 
in him, when treading among the “ ti¬ 
mid i)artridg(‘s” in the moor. But 
that eagles liave their “ realm aerial ” 
within ten minutes run of a donkc}' 
from a town, where Tars overwhelm 
with their din the ocean’s ro<ar, is, 
we suspi*ct, a traveller’s tale, nor 
eoiild we swallow it, even were Mr 
Stokes to shew iis the stufl’ed body 
of an alh‘ged BinI of Jove, wliicli be 
liad shot in that remote desert witli 
a single hall from his shillela right 
through the lieart. The eweature he 
saw must have been a goose. 

But what have we got here ? Lord 

Bvron ? Indeed! 

• 

“ Kxcnptloii I'l'iuitl of these degenerate 
days! 

Kxceptiuii grand of thy degenerate caste! 
In cninet travel, and in eomet hla/e, 

’I'iiy geniu^ o’er the tiieiital midnight jtast, 
At liile the dull cnniiiioii oiiis Io<*k'<l <|<iite 
aghast. 

lint soon ivas ended thy suhlime cuiver, 
'I'hy glorious course fur man was, ah ! tun 
tast,— 

Ay—and 'twsis when thy ray most bright 
and rleur, 

llUiined, ala-s! it sank, never to reappear!" 

Mr Stokes, s(|uattcd on the furze, 
half an hour’s walk from the world, 
no doubt imagines himself a compeer 
of (.'hilde Harold; and inwardly—we 
liad almost, by a slip of the pen, writ¬ 
ten nuftitally—conipnreshimself witli 
Byron, tvheii lie says, 

“ To sit al.uie, and ga/e o'er flood and 
fell," &c. 

Now, the bird called aBooby,perdt- 
(>.d with his fat doup on a large stone, 
about a t<m weight, in the slush of 
a cret'k, half asleep, digesting a floun¬ 
der, is just every whit as miicli u 
bird, and as scientifically included in 
the class Aves, as an Eagle, sitting 
broad awake on a dill' ten tbousand 
feet above the sea, and staring at the 
sun to clear his eyes before he sets 
sail on bis vans to “ prey in distant 
« 
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islps.** But ihi^ nioniput Iio hegiuB to 
flan liiinscif up six fi*Pt al»ovp tho 
of tho shore at low water, he 
feels i)aiiiliillr ‘hat ho is a Booby; 
tliouifli, to ‘h* him justice, we ques¬ 
tion Tf lie Knows ot the existence of 
the Baffle. Just so—and yet not just 
so—A\ ith Mr Stokes, He must know, 
tiffuiativcly speaking, that he is a 
Booby, and that too most painfully, 
the iiionient he attempts to fly. But, 
unlike, his brother Booby, the bird, 
he bethinks him of the Eagle—that 
is, of Byron—and, forgetful of the 
prodigious weight Avhich he con¬ 
stantly carries behind, and the feeble¬ 
ness of his finlike, flappers, nothing 
leas will satisfy him than to mount 
into what is called the empyrean, as 
if he belonged to the genus Falco. 
To the immediate couse<iuences of 
this shot-star ambition, decency pre¬ 
vents us from making more than a 
slight allusion as we pass along; but 
the ultimate consequences are not 
only shameful as the others are, but 
fatal; and fatty gets a fall which 
sheAvs him in the shape of a jian- 
cake. 

Pray—if Ave may be permitted to 
indulge in a little verbal criticism— 
AA'hat does Mr Stokes mean by “ex¬ 
ception of degenerate days ‘r” And 
does he really^ now, in his heart think 
these days degenerate V Are they 
degenerate from the virtue of the 
olden time V If he says so, alas! aa'bs 
poor Byron the man to restore their 
raciness ? Are they degenerate from 
the genius of the olden time, ? If he 
says so, then we must change him 
from a biped and a booby into a qua¬ 
druped and an ass; and even then 
the sentiment is tt>o much to suffer 
from the largest animal of the class 
that “ chews the thistle.” 

“ Exception grand rf thy degenerate caste. ” 

Will Mr Stokes be pleased, next 
time he goes to the Desert, to make 
out a list of names of noblemen dis¬ 
tinguished by all mental endow¬ 
ments, during any preceding age, as 
numerous as that Avhich now glori¬ 
fies the peerage ‘i Has he ever looked 
into an Army or Navy list? Or read 
a Gaziute V Were Wellington’s aide- 
, ‘ii’generate from their sires 

of old V Was all the blood of our no¬ 
bility, so prodigally shed on field and 
flood, from the era of the French re¬ 
volution, to that of the battle of Wa- 


tevloo,hase blood and poor, in compa¬ 
rison Avith the high and rich blood of 
those undegenerate heroic families, 
the Stokeses and the Sewells, the two 
main branches of the great Truiik,-^ 
the right and left Aviiigs of the illus¬ 
trious House of Tims ? In all this he 
sheAvs liiniself—if nofr a loAA'-born—a 
loAV-bred man. In low birth, there is 
no disgrace—^none but fools think so— 
and Ave should not esteem him tlie less 
—but the more,—Avere he to turn out 
to be a natural son of the tailor who 
wrote the Age. But low-breeding is 
shameful, in ail Avho have had the luck 
to bo born at all, and peculiarly so in 
one Avlio pretends that he cannot en¬ 
dure “ mankind’s disgusting AA’ays;” 
indeed Ave have uniforiidy remarked, 
that he who plucks up courage to 
sneer at Lords, is the creature aa'Iio 
Avould Aolunt(‘er to lick their spittle, 
in the most “disgustful AA'ay;*' and 
if s])it upon accidentally by a noble¬ 
man, Avould pride himself on the ex¬ 
pectoration, and thenccfortli <'laim 
three gobs on his scutcheon. Mr 
Stokes,lik«‘ all <»tlierj>oetahters, treats 
ns Avitli the old story of the comet. 
Byron has been compared to a comet 
about a billion times at the AeryloAV- 
est coniputntioii. Pray, did Mr Stokes 
ever see a comet ? To the eye, it 
neither traveds, nor blazes, nor par¬ 
ticularly passes over midnight. It 
seems a soft lazy liglit, at Avhicli Mr 
Stokes, gent({oly tucking up the tails 
of his coat, might warm his poste¬ 
riors. Tlie dull common orbs—so he 
chooses to libel the stars—do not 
look quite aghast at a comet. They 
knoAV their own place and keep it, 
and do not fear but that be will keep 
his, however eccentric may be his 
orbit. Wdlh regard to Byron again, 
did all the dull c,ommou orbs, alias 
all the great living poets of Britain, 
look quite aghast on his porten¬ 
tous career ? All of them either ad¬ 
mired, loved, or pitied him; even 
those whose innocuous brightness, 
in his unhappy and diseased temper, 
he vainly strove to stain with ridicule 
and abuse. Mr Stokes is mistaken, 
too, in stqiposing that the life of a co¬ 
met is short. Comets are as ancient 
as the fixed stars—the transitory ef- 
fiilgencies are the meteors. 

“ Thy glorious course for man tea#, ah ! 
too fast," 

is about the most miserable line that 
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everwa« written.exrentt]i<' one which 
foil OWN it— 

“ Ay— uikI ’twa*! wlu’ii tliy ray must 
bright and clear 
Illimii'd-’* 

where utter drive! siobherK in wretch¬ 
ed grammar, and the faculties arc 
exhibited in the, last stage of pauper¬ 
ism. “ It sank, never to reappear,” is 
indeed the last sob of inanition. 

“ Brholil, ulinril—1 nerd not tell hisnuinr, 
(>rcy in the service of servility, 

^Vhosr )i!illid cheek is sonietvliat tiiigud 
vvilli shiunr, 

At itli shame indeed it deejilv tinged iiiav 
be.” 

WJio maybe tliis old unliappj’crea- 
inre ? Let us turn o\er the leates 
and see. Ht're Ju* is again— 

“ T'lie apostate turn’d liiin to tlic tvorld, 
and join’d 

The gang of lij poerltes, tin* >ervile throng, 
I’or tvlioin till- gildisl smile of J’ower is 
eoiii'd. 

How strangi- he look’d tlie f.iwniiig eretv 

aiiioiie 

Snell is the cliiiractei’ lliis small 
ilisigni/icailt sililier Keniy Sruell stokes 

drans of IHIBIIIIT SOI TilKY. 
I'’aui!li I tlie oU'eiiei* is riiuK ; iiiid tint 
nostrils are surju'ised to fee! liow 
strong may be ilu* si inking breatli of a 
Liilijnitiaii. '1\» look at ti ptior ])oetas- 
ter, with Jiis immeaiiiiigface.and silly 
eyes, you would det'ui his disposi¬ 
tion to be milk and water—but it is 
small lieer turned into \iiiegar. Im¬ 
becility is almost always malignant 
—the feebh'-liettrled are geiuMtilly 
f<»ul-moutlied'-un«\ the weak, in a 
worhl where glory waits on power, 
are iti fretting etivy, the most wortli- 
lesH of llu* wicked. The head of 
that Illustrious Man is grej’; for the 
brain within, working in intellect 
and imagination, for many luboriouu 
and gloi'ious years, has whitened the 
locks that once were dark as the 
raven’s wing; nor lias Providence 
exempted him from mortal atHictiou. 


But the world, whom his genius and 
his virtue, have blessed, tin; race 
wliom he has elevated by the divine 
sjiirit of his works, and the spirit di¬ 
viner still of his life, wdll hold his 
name iu everlasting honour and gra¬ 
titude : iuid tlioiigb loathsome to the 
mere senses, yet harmless after all 
will be the slime of tlie reptiles that 
may crawl over his gi-ave. 

Literary jealousy and env}', the 
bitterest passions that poison the 
heartsblood, and jinlitical party-spirit, 
that as often lies coolly as savagely, 
have for many yeai-s been assailing 
Mr .Southey, with little otlier effect 
than public scorn spit in the faces of 
the mean inaligiiunts. But why 
bhuuld Master Stokes join the gang ? 
If lie be jealous of Mr Southey, so 
may green ebeese be jealous of the 
mmiu. And as for party, why, AVhigs 
and lladicals alike would scoff at a 
poetaster who dignifies Dartmoor 
with the pompous designation of a 
Desert, llis abuse of Mr Southey 
therefore must be the abuse of a 
bi’tu’tlesK blockhead, repeating by 
rote the gabble of the geese with 
whom he plowters about ia tlie same 
loud. Motile he can have none; his 
ihels are ei eii more ludicrous than 
loathsome ; and we are disposed, os 
soon as our disgust subsides, to pity 
the poor fellow as a Pool. lie is, after 
all, perhaps a simpleton rather than 
a simier. 

Uiiele Toby we believe it was wdio 
dismissed a large bummer that had 
been ten/ing him, out at the window, 
with some such liumane ejacuhitiou 
as this “ Go Ihy ways—jioor devil 
-—there is room enough in the world 
for both thee and me”—and Uncle 
Toby was in the right of it, for the 
blockhead of a hlue-hottle had no 
sting, and was in his native element 
only in horse-dung. But small Stokes 
has a sting, which, thougii short and 
blunt, is yet venomous—and tliere- 
fure we put our foot upon him—So. 
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KANT IN Ills MlsCKM.ANEOVS ESSAYS. 

TO THE EDITOn OF UL.VCKAVOOU’s MAGAZINE. 


SiH (■‘lIRISTOlMIKU, 

1 iiwK talked with you so often 
iiuori the grand phiIoso]>hic question 
of this age—the value and inU^rpveta- 
tion of the doctrines advanced by the 
great Thinker of Koenigsbcrg, that to 
you I shall not need any apology for 
drawing the public* attention to any 
thing Connected with that subject. 
Perhapsthedircc.tphilosophyofivant, 
meaning by that term the Oritical or 
Transcendental System, is not alto- 

¥ »tbcrfittedfor a jiopular miscellany, 
hough, candidly speaking, 1 am not 
quite sure of that; for one excelleni’c 
of your thrice-famoiis journal lies in 
its vast compass. There is no note 
Avithinthe gamut of human eminiries, 
and the largt'st scale of human inte¬ 
rests, which has not been sounded by 
you on one occasion or other; and 
the tme caution seems to be—not to 
reject such themes altogether, but 
(as in reality you have done) to keep 
them down within their just jiropor- 
tions. After a certain period of dis¬ 
cussion, Avhen books have familiar¬ 
ized us with their names, ev<*n the 
most abstruse enqiiirers after truth 
become objects of a mere jiopnlar in¬ 
terest in a limited degree. Fonte- 
nelle finds it convenient to expound 
one mode of philosophy to a tc'inale 
audience, N’oltaire and Algarotti an¬ 
other, And such facts, ]inssible for 
onr ancestors of three gener.itions 
liack, arc much more possible for our¬ 
selves, or ought to be, cousistontly 
with our pretensions. Yes, it will 
be said, mere abstruseness or sub¬ 
tlety, siraply^ considered, is no primu 
fade objection to the policy of enter¬ 
taining a great qiieBtion even before 
a popular and mixed audience. It is 
not for its abstruseness that wi* shrink 
from the Transcendental Philosophy, 
but for that taken in connexion tvith 
its visionarinesH, and its disjunction 
from all the practical uses of life. In 
an age which, if ever any did, idol- 
atrizes the tangible and Uie material 
—the sliadowy (hut not therefore un¬ 
real or baseless) texture of raetaphy- ' 
SICS IS certainly called into a very 
disadvantageous comparison. Its ob¬ 
jects are not those of any ])arts of 


knuw'Iedgc to which modern cui'io- 
sity is directed; neither are its wea¬ 
pons such as modern education has 
iiualified us to wield. We are pow¬ 
erless for the means, and without re¬ 
verence for the ends. The subsi¬ 
diary pursuits of liOgic, Psychology, 
&c. languish under the same neglect 
in this country. And thus e\ery a\ c- 
nue being bsirn'd to this great and 
central philosophy, our itfuorance, 
gross in this point as that of the Fs- 
qiiimaux,becomes reciprocally cause 
and eflect in relation to our want of 
interest. Vet, after all is saitl and 
done, and when vassalage to the e\e 
is most matured, and the (‘uqiire oi 
sense absolutely systematized l»y edu¬ 
cation,—still under every (.bstacle— 
ojipression, thwartinir, stilling, such 
is the im|>erisliahle diii^nity of the hu¬ 
man mind,t}iat all tiie great piohlems 
concerning its own nature and desti¬ 
nation, which, without one exc(‘ption, 
happen to be metaphysical, must and 
will victoriously return upon us, 

‘‘ Of I’rovidfiifi*, rorckiio\vl<‘il};<-. Will, 
and I'ulf, 

Fixi’il I’ale, Will, r»n'kno\\h‘dj;i* 

Absidiili*," 

the ruined angels of Milton (Par, 
Lost, h. ii.) converse, as of the higli- 
est themes which could occupy thdr 
thoughts; andtiieseare also the liiuli- 
est for man. Imniortulity—is that a 
natural prerogative oftlie liiiruaii soul, 
or a priiilege superindueed u|Hm its 
original nature ' (jod—does lie ex¬ 
ist hy laws eapahle of a regular de- 
iuonstr.Ttiuii, as l)ea Cartes (horrow- 
ing from the Schoolmen), and, iqiou 
diflerent grounds, Samuel Clarke, 
imagine? Or is lie far traiiseend- 
ent to every mode of apodeietic evi¬ 
dence ? Is man free, e. has that 
btupendoiis phenomenon of human 
nature—the will, or the. practical rea¬ 
son—ahsoiute autonomy ? Or is that 
also under laws of meehanisni ? In 
^^C|ct,nll parts of knowledge have their 
''Origin in Metaphysies, and, finally, 
periiaps revolve into it. Maihema- 
ticH has not afoot to stand iqion which 
is not purely metnjdiysieal. 1( hegins 
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5n M(*ta})lly^^l•s,• and their Mcveral or- 
hits^are (‘Oiitinually iiiterHc*<‘tiii{(—as 
iii tire questiuBK ariHin^ on flu! Higher 
(’urvf's^tlie Diffcroiitiiil (^alnilus— 
and f'ciHM'ally on tlif* luiinitt*. Natural 
PljiIosoj)liy oven, wliich lui^lit havt* 
been prehiiiiiud to Jmvo tJie loast of a 
wjp(‘rsnnsuous^orl<'iii, plantK its first 
steps—tlios(*, lifimfly, wliicli concern 
motion, Jlest,(Gravity, F<hc(‘, Action, 
lleaction, Plcmini, Vacuuni, &c.—on 
frr(Miinl tvliich is so ubiiiidfiutly Me- 
lapliysical, that the sliallowest pliilo- 
soplier has been forced to see* tliat 
tlie soliilion of tlic ditficidties, in any 
case wliere they are sohed, and tlic 
anarchy of ojtinions in some of timsc 
cases where tJiey an^ not, aliki* rest— 
not upon (‘xp**riitieiitH (‘iioiiitli or ttM) 
few—but siinjily upon a jn’tter or 
M orse theory, or meta]»hysical coii- 
striiclioii by the undiMstaiidiii^of the 
known tacts of tin* case, 'riiese facts 
are to be exhiluted in a system, ?, c. 
in their relation to each other; and 
that can be done only under the Gui¬ 
dance (d Mcta[>hysical jirinciples.— 
And tliis neci‘ssity is aliMdute; no 
speculations on tliese (denientary 
jtarfs of Piiysics, not those m IucIi are 
the I'lost ob.stinate in nominally ab- 
juriiii; .Metaphysics, can really and 
houn Jill,’ foreu'O this necessity. As 
M’cll mipht a man abjure (te«)metry 
m Iici) iiM estijraliiiG the alVeclions of 
tin.' Pariibola. “ /fy/a/ZAcicA ui>iiJiii<to^' 
says Sir Jsaiic NeM t(»n ; yet, sis Ksmt 
lists sheu'ii, in the business of a Va¬ 
cuum—he not only diJ introduce a 
hypothesi.s, but that hypothesis a me¬ 
taphysical one, Sind (worsi* still!) a 
needless one. Miuiy arc* thc^ men, 
indeed, u ho June* railed at Metaphy¬ 
sics by mctaphj’sical arguments; smd 
hai e souGjit to establish the baseless¬ 
ness or the uscl(‘ssm>ss of Loffic, On- 
toIukT,&c.by arGumentsdraM'ii uhol- 
ly from the armories of those sci¬ 
ence's. The bill* iruUiiiiij ISIt wart, for 
exsuji]))e, spetit his life and some 
bconxs of voluin(*.s in metsiphyci/ing 
agsiinst Metaphysii^s And so in Phy¬ 
sics, no matter ItoM' much opposed in 
otinn' rc'sjiects, all investigators of na¬ 
ture in her earliest itiaoudmla, and ex- 
poundei’s of the “ dark foundutiuus" 
u])on M’hich her I'lementary forces rc- 
)iosc>, are compelled, insubstanc,eii|l^ 
reality, to enter the province of 
tapliysics—howc'ver much tliey may 
disoM u till* name; and can excel their ' 
predeccsHois or tuilagonisls only ia 
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so far as good Metapbysich will fur¬ 
nish better results thau liad. 

Meantinie, my dear .Sir Kit, formy- 
aelf—M’ith my present purposes—thi; 
question is of no nioment. Put tvliat 
value you will on Metaphysics, your 
iqipreciation is a matter in which nei- 
tlnn- Kant nor myself can be much 
interested. Not Kant; for a dispa- 
raGenient, ajqilicd to tlm science in 
abstnut, cannot personally or seria- 
rately allect the. individual. That 
Sparta, M-hicli has fallen to his lot, 
sterile as it may be, it ia yet ])ossiblti 
(hat he may have ornamented and 
develcqicd to tlie extent of its capa¬ 
city. On the utlier hand, not myself; 
for 1 am not at this time meditating 
any incursion into tliat unpopular re¬ 
gion. On some future day, it is veiy 
possible*, that I may trouble* you with 
a short e*xpositiou of the Transcend- 
(*ntal Philo-ophy, so framed thatjM’ith- 
oiit fore'soiug one iota of technical 
rigour, it shall convey, for the first 
time, to me>re*ly I'lnglish ears, a rcid 
account of what that i»liilosophy is. 
j'or take iioiie'c of this, that every 
thing yet published on the subject of 
Kant, in tm* I'higlish language, errs 
by one* of too de*fec(s. Kitlier it is 
mere nonsense, in a dcgre*e possible 
only to utte*r and de*tormiued igno¬ 
rance* of tin* German langiiaire; or it 
is so e'losc a translation of tfie* ijuis- 
snuti rrrbu of Kant, as tu oiler no sort 
of assistane'c tei an uninitiated stu- 
(h*nt, to say nutbing of the barbarous 
etlcct jirodetccd by a German struc- 
teii'c e>f sente*ncc, and a terminology 
alteigetlier ucm'. To the feiriner e:lass 
belongs the lemg paper in an early 
niimher of the* Keiiiihurgli Review, 
M-ritteii, as 1 judged uiion iiite*rnal 
evielene'e*, and bate since liad cou- 
firme*d lo me, by Dr Thomas Rrown. 
I’o the* latter, the various e*ssnys of 
Mr Wirginan, published in the En* 
eyelopa'dia lioudinensis. These, like 
some* theuisands of similar m orks pub- 
]islie.*d in Germany and Denmark, are 
sure to be iii the right by benefit of 
an artifice wliidi, at thei same time, 
makes tbem utterly useless, viz. by 
evading ever^' attempt at comment¬ 
ing upon diiheulties, or illustcatiug 
tlieui, eir giving tlicir own sense of 
ambiguous ]iassnges, under oue uni¬ 
form caution of simply rebeamng and 
echoing tlic ideutkal woids,(uuBlU‘i'- 
cd, uncleared, uiiexpand^ by so 
much as a little iKireuthesia or uoU*,) 
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of tltemaetei'liimaelf. Hence, whilst 
we have thoiisamls (yes, thousands!) 
of German or Latin “ (’oininentaries,” 
DictionnricN,” &c. on the Philoso¬ 
phy of Kail t, they are pretty generally, 
as I have often said, to be regarded as 
no more than mere cvncordanccs,rnovo 
or less carefully compiled. If you 
would know tlie meaning of the word 
“ Transcendental,"* for instance, the 
Dictionary of Schmidt, or any other 
contemptible work of that kind, will 
be sure to give )'ou Kant’s own defini¬ 
tion of it; and it will also collect la¬ 
boriously from all Kant’s tvritings, a 
pompous enumeration of the various 
cases to which he applies this term; 
but not a syllable will you find of any 
attempt to harmonize their several 
applications, and to evolve the com¬ 
mon principle which gives unity to 
so many apparent differences; no, 
nor a singh* attempt at anticipating 
and smoothing the ditliciilties likely 
to arise in the eflbrt to grasp so sub - 
tie an idea, nor an atom ot illustra¬ 
tion wrought out prapriu martr. In 
short, what assistance you might ex¬ 
pect from an index of parallel pas¬ 
sages, which should bring all the ac¬ 
ceptations of a word under your view 
at one instant, that, and no more, you 
may promise )nmrself from the com¬ 
mentators of Kant. And this is the 
more disgustinsr, because Kant not 
only had no talent fur (‘ummunic<'iting 
ideas luminously, but had even the 
good sense to be aware of his own 
deficiencies in that respect, and jntlf- 
licly to avow them. After that avowal, 
it became criminal in a sot^diAanl com¬ 


mentator on Kant to rest contentedly 
in the words as he found them. Jfei- 
ther, indeed, had it been otheilii||se, 
and that Kant, instead of the dmcu- 
rest had been the most luminous of 
expounders, could it have happened 
that another expounder, who had 
really mastered his meaning, would 
have uniformly acuuie'sced in his par¬ 
ticular way of explaining it. We sec, 
fur instance, in Algebra, that the 
clear and most determinate trutlis 
of that scienc-e, are presented in a 
different way and order by each 
successive teacher : f/not hunmics, tot 
rationrs dorcnth. And heiU'e wj* are 
forced upon a very unpleasant con¬ 
viction, in regard to modern Germany, 
viz. that, bej'ond any other nation, 
she br4>eds a race of sc iolists, wlio 
derive a strange pleasitri' from wield¬ 
ing a }iumpoiis machinery of distinc¬ 
tions and technicalities, whii h they 
do not even fain’v iheinsehes to un¬ 
derstand. For it is evident that, up¬ 
on the faith e\en of » fancied know¬ 
ledge, they would hu\<‘ courage to 
ventur<‘ some fragm<uit at least of 
an occasional illustration from their 
own stores. It must happen to(», in 
som»* instances, that they w’oiild dif¬ 
fer a little from their master. The 
main doctrines of a great systematic* 
work may leave too logical a cohe¬ 
sion to allow of this : grant one, you 
grant all; but still, in a vc-ry diffu¬ 
sive phiIoso])hy, there* is room in 
some minor ])oint for the most con¬ 
fiding disciple to hang a doubt per- 
ha])s, or an insinualion of a coiidi- 
ticnial demur. If nothing must be 


* On this word transctindrntal, ns most arbltr.vrily' diotinguido'il IVoin the* weird 
transcendent, Mr Coleridge! suys, (Eioyrajdiia IMimria, A’cil. 1. p. -11,) that the dis¬ 
tinction is “ observed by our elili'i* divines ^ind jihil«sei|ibeTs, whe'iieM'r tlie-y e-x- 
press therasi'lves scholasiiralli/. Dr Johnson, inde*e-d, leas coiifoeinded the- two weirds; 
but his own authorities do not bear liiiu out.” Nothing can lie uieire- uiiliiiiiiidcd ; aiieJ 
the b«*st proof that it is so, lies in this,—that the scheiolinen 1he*msclvcs, whom oar 
elder divines, &c., are here suppoKcd to follow, iicvit drcnuicd eif einy elistiriction. 
Neither was their use of these words, eithe'r one or othe'r, at all akin to Ksuit’s. In 
the scholastic use of tlie word transcetidenialis, it was opjiosrd to pratlirammlrdis , if 
two correlates, as, e. g. Father and Son, falliinder the rate-gory eif ile-latioii, they were 
the-ii said to he jmedicamental notions; but if tlie two cori'e'hite>s, as, r. g. Causa and 
Ciiusntuin, Siilijert and Adjunct, did not fidl under that category, hut tremscended the! 
limits of all till' categories collectively, !n that case (hey wei'e said to be trnnscendetit.'il 
notions. Now, llieiiigb St is true that ti Kanteaii e-ntegory and an Aristotelian catc- 
gorj’ lire very eliOVreiit (hiiigs,—the InKer a inere inert abstveictieiii or general¬ 

ization, iniil the forme*!* a true operative! comUtiii sine qua nun in the gemesis of all out 
thouglits,— yet, so leer as our present pui*jiose* reejiiires, we may coiniMirc lliem by sav¬ 
ing, t|iat tlio trniisi'i>tielt*nlal in Kant's system, wiui so far fremi tramernding the cate¬ 
gories, that the trausccnelcntai, and that only, coustituliMi the categories. 
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absolutely suspected, still (as in the 
French reign of terror) it may bo 
susp^ted of being suspicious. The 
very olindest allegiance will allow of 
this. But naturally, where all is 
chaos and darkness, there can be as 
little of sincere doubt or hesitation, 
as of self-originated illustration. 

However, all this is by the way; 
for, though my statement of Kant’s 
system will be very different, in these 
particulars, from those which load 
the German catalogiies for the last 
thirty-five yesirs, yet at present I 
shall cautiously abstain from every 
part of his w'orks which belongs to 
nim in his quality of founder of a 
new philosophy. The best uay to 
a presumptive, or anahigical apj)re- 
ciation of a man’s pretensions in mat¬ 
ters which we do not well under¬ 
stand, is to try him in those which 
we do, Meta])hysic.s ai'e pretty ge¬ 
nerally out of the reach of a nation 
made up of practical men of busi¬ 
ness. To judge a metajdiysician di¬ 
rectly, is therefore out of our pro¬ 
vince; but indirectlj' we may fair¬ 
ly enough cnm]mte his amount of 
power, by obser\iiig how he, ac(]uits 
himself on that neutral ground which 
is common to all intellectual nations. 

Civil Polit.v, for example. Natural 
Theology, Political Economy—these 
are parts of knowledgi* whic,h fur¬ 
nish an anuia, not less to the sub¬ 
tleties of the sjieciilative, than to the 
good sense of the practical. Now 
it happens, that on these, and other 
subjects of a nu>re miscellaneous na¬ 
ture, there exists a large body of 
essays, written ocrasionn/ly (i.c. in 
the philosophic sense of that term, 
as occasions arosfs to draw them 
forth) by Kant, at many difl'ereiit pe¬ 
riods of bis long life. These have 
been collected since his death, nnd 
ptdilished in four ocbivct volumes, 
under the title of Kant's Verniischte 
jScAri/itcw, (Kant’s MiscellnneoiisWri- 
tings.) The editor, Tieftrunk, was 
personally acquainted with Kant; a 
man of tahmt, and one of the few, 
perhaps, who really understood him. 

His notes, therefore, in the rai e cases 
where he gives any, are valuable; 
and much to be lamented it is, that 
he did not give us more. It is (das 
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matter of regret, as with reference 
to my present popular aim, that the 
(tssays themselves have too little of a 
literary cast; too generally they have 
a scientific leaning, and always a 
scientific diction and mode of treat¬ 
ing the subject. In reality Kant was 
a bad writer, and in some reflects a 
pedant, and also, in a qualified sense, 
(and without meaning the least dis¬ 
respect to him,) someUiing of a brute- 
That is to say, though—from an early 
horror which he conceived for the 
character «»f a mere scholastic dream¬ 
er, unfitted to take his place in the 
business of real life—he affected, in 
his own person, the manu(‘rs and 
knowledge of a man of the world, 
sought the so(‘iety of ladies, and did 
not shrink from that of kings, sol¬ 
diers, nobles, foreigners, &c.; and 
though, in the same spirit, and as 
part of that policy, he acted on the 
uieinorable counsel given to a Gre¬ 
cian philosopher,* and “ sacrificed 
to the Gracesthough he went so 
far even as to write an illustrative es¬ 
say on th(‘ Sublime and the Beautiful, 
which he did his best to make ])opu- 
lar, by making it determinately shal¬ 
low and trivial; though, in the same 
spirit, he seasoned all his works with 
elegant I’itations from classical j)oets 
—always apposite, however trite; 
yet, under all these* disguises, it is 
very evident that Kant’s original de¬ 
termination -was to a coarse, mascu¬ 
line pursuit of science; and that 
literatun*, in its finer departments, 
whose essence is power and not. 
knowh'dge, was to him, at all parts of 
his life, an object of secret contempt. 
Out of regard to what he considered 
the, prejudices of society, it is true 
he concealed his coutemj)t; and per¬ 
haps, in its whole extent, he did not 
ev«m avow it to himself; but it is 
clear tliat it lurked in his inner na¬ 
ture. What, then ? do I pretend to 
know Kant better than he knew' him¬ 
self:’ In some things, perhaps, I do. 
How, for instance, I ask, could that 
man have had any sense for the graces 
of style, in the largest meaning of 
that Avoid, that is, for the mode of 
presenting a subject, of effectiug the 
transitions and connexions, for the 
artifices by which parts are brought 


* Would that he had adopted the whole coiinael given in that instanos—to sacrifice 
to the Graces and to Perspicuity ; t«i# X^ptn net rn Za^iqvii^, 
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ibrivard into proniiiH'iit relief, or 
witlulrawn fr(»ni too ooiiHpicuous a 
Ktatioii; for tlie arts of preparation, 
of recapitulation, of pevorntioii, to- 
j'ethcr witli tlic whole, world of re- 
iineineiits which belon" to a beauti¬ 
ful and impressive diction V—how, I 
deinand, could he have had any or- 
sran lor the perception of all this, 
who in his own case, and in those 
^vorks which he most of all designed 
as the classical inoiiuments of his 
own power, shews uniformly that, 
in a question of manner, he knows of 
no higher a juirpose that a man can, 
or ought to have, than in any way 
whatsoever, no matter how clumsily, 
disordinately, inigracefiilly—no mat¬ 
ter ivith wliat perple.xity or confu¬ 
sion, tautology or circiiinlociition, to 
deliver himself of a meaning? In 
some degree this is certainly surpri¬ 
sing; for Kant was really a good 
scholar, at least as respec*l«'d Latin. 
He had, indeed, been a scitoolfellow 
of lluhnken, that admirable master 
of classical learning; he had corre¬ 
sponded with him, and he wrote La¬ 
tin excellentlv, indeed a sort of La- 
tin very much superior to what passes 
for good amongst ourselves. But, 
for all that, he wrote his own lan¬ 
guage most uncouthly; some ivould 
say harharouslj/y but that would be 
going too far. Jose]>h Scaliger, in 
the Introduction to his Annotations 
on Manilius, insists, ^'ery properly, 
on the distinction between harbarc 
loqui and tncundile loqui. 'I'his was 
precisely the difl'erence hetween 
V\’oIf (the systematizi'i* of Leibiiit/) 
and Kant; Wolf, in our Queen Anne’s 
time, tvho wrote in a pi<*bald hybrid 
diction, made up of f Jerman, French, 
and Latin, might be said to write 
harbare, Kant, incondite, i. e. w ithout 
composition or digestion. Frederick 
.SchIegeI,(Avho u'as eternally weaving 
false refinements, rejwesents Kant’s 
style as the product of a deliberate 
system, and the result of infinite 
pains. Nothing can be more untinie; 
inere carelessness, combined with 
fubiet.s of thought; self-confounded 
in the tumult of discharging itselli 
accounts for all tliat distinguishes 
his style. It is said that Kant was 
jea.<ius of tlie, reputation of L<>1b- 
nitz. 1 erhans, though in a way that 
never disturbed ids candour, he was; 
and m some great endowments un- 
aoubtcdijrhc had the advantage of 


Leibnitz ; but in others he was vast¬ 
ly his inferior, and in none moro^an 
in this very quality of style. TPhe 
philosophic style of Leibnitz is ex¬ 
cellent : to suiijects already didicult 
in tbemselves, lie brings uo super- 
added diflieulties of language. In 
fact, Leibnitz had liyed too much 
in Paris for that. German prolixity 
and involution are inevitably pruned 
away by intercourse with French 
models. 

One or two of these smaller essays 
of Kant, therefon*, willi all their de¬ 
fects, that is, Avitli tlie defect quoad 
hoc, (or relatiiely to a pojmlar treat¬ 
ment,) of t<»o gri'at a Idas to severe 
science, and ivith the absolute defect 
of a ha<l style, and bad in that ivay 
which b'ast allows of a remedy being 
applied in any faithful translation, 
I purpose to lay before your readers, 
not in a full version, hut in a critical 
abstract. Allow me, bow ever, to in- 
trodiice them by a few general re¬ 
marks on Kant’s habits of tlioinrht, 
and on those peculiarities in his lite¬ 
rary character and iqiinions which 
are liki'ly to be most ofi’ensiie to 
English reailers, unless previously 
warned ami taiiglit to allow’ for them. 

One fact, which struck me by acci¬ 
dent, and not until after a long fami¬ 
liarity Avith Kant’s Avritings, is this, 
that in all probability Kant never read 
a book in his life. This is paradox¬ 
ical, and iindonbfi*dly is in the very 
teeth of geiu'ial fame, Avhich repre¬ 
sents liiin to liavi* la'cn a prodigious 
student in ail jiarts of knoAvledge, 
and therefore, of necessity, it may 
be tliouglit, a vast reailer. A jiret- 
ty general student be certainly Avas, 
but not, therefore, a great n*ad<‘r. 
And, fully conceding his great at- 
tainmeiits, I still adhere to tny thesis, 
tlmt Kiuit never read a book. What! 
none ? No, none at all; no book 
Avhatsoever. The hooks of which he 
n‘ad most AA’cre, perhaps, liooks of 
voyages and travels; for he himseli' 
gave lectures on Avhat he <’alled 
Physical Geoyraphi/, i, e. descriptive 
sketches of our planet, both with re¬ 
ference to those obvious features of 
its terraqueous distribution and ar¬ 
rangement, (wliich constitute the sura 

AA'bat is usually iindei-stood by 
geography,) and also Avitli referem e 
to Its geologic structure, and the 
clnssificatioii and condition of its hn- 
inaii occupaiuta. Books of that kind 
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wliirli are made up of itidepcndont 
and a vast variety ot details, 
i-'oiild not be read by any process of 
sbort-liaiid; and tliese lit^ borrowed 
from his own pnbUsber (Hartknoeli), 
}ind most unwilliiijrly, 1 venture to 
‘*ay, irlaneed bis eye ])robably over 
the w^ude, pausing;, perhaps, to dwell 
a litlb* upon any passaf^e where a 
))roiiiinent word or two ini^lit ffive 
a ]irumisc of some iiiten'stiiijr dis¬ 
cussion or statement. But wherever 
the business of the writer was not 
ciiielly Avilh facts, but with specula¬ 
tions built on facts, Kant’s power of 
thoiii'ht him a ready means of 

cAadiii'r tJie labour of reading' the 
booK. I'Klvinir the elementary jnin- 
ci[)les of the Avriter, as slated by him¬ 
self or another, and supjAosiii'; that 
he t]iou<>ht it Avorth liis ])ains, he 
A', oiild liien iutvijiudf lliese princi- 
]'ies for himself; tliat is t«i say, he 
AA'ould su])])1y all that Avas Avaiitin*' 
as a com]»leinent to an entire syste¬ 
matic liApothesis. Ill lids AA'ay he 
jud^jed ot Plato, Berki'ley, and many 
others. Locke he had eAidentlyr(>a<i 
only in an outline; and authors of 
obscurer nain(>,siieb as Plotinus, Boe¬ 
thius, (bidworth, and thousands of 
ot!iers,he had neAersoniuch as look¬ 
ed into. Yet thesi* Avere Avriters in 
hisoAvn department; and if he Avuuld 
not read Me///, it may be presumed 
th.'it (unless for relaxation) he Avould 
re.ul nobody, h'or this abstinence. 
Ml loni!; as he aa hs forming Ids oAvn 
system, 1 giAe idm credit. Having 
liis own prineijiies fully conceived 
moie than thirty years before he 
liioiiglit them forAvard in a full df‘- 
Aelopement, he was perfectly in the 
l ight to retreat from every thing that 
could disturb lli(>ir evolution; but 
onee Ioia iiig matured his oAvn seheme 
of ])ldloso]>hy, uuduubt4'<ily it Avas 
Ids duty to have examined the Avri- 
tings of others Avlio had trod the 
same ground; as in this way onJy lie 
could ascertain the amount of Id.s 
coincidences Avith former pbiloso- 
jihers. 'I’hese are, in fact, very iiu- 
ineroiis in Kant; wldlst the air of 
intreiiid originality, with wbicb lie 
nniformly presents both his princi¬ 
ples and their eonseipienees, lurbids 
us to siip]Aose that he was aware, of 
theiii as such. 1 riAadily grant tliat, 
if an elder pliilosoiiber advnuces a 
triitli as an insulated tact, and atter- 
Avards another deduces that same 


truth in a regulaa- way, from princi¬ 
ples peculiar to himself, the second 
propouiider has a right to esteem 
himself under no obligtition to the 
first. But he will do well iu jmlicy 
to notice the coincidence, and to 
point out the systematic tenure which 
it has obtained from himself, in op¬ 
position to the loose footing on Avliicli 
it stood previously. It is undeniable, 
lioAvever, that iu many instances Kant 
lias not the excuse Avldcli Ihav(5 here 
siigeested for him; he hi iiigs forward 
truths not at all ladler deinonstrated, 
or illustrated, or applied, than they 
had been by othe'^s, as pure novel- 
th's, and all for Avant of reading. 
The same Avant of reading is consjii- 
<-uous ill another class of case's, viz. 
those Avhere ho has missed the most 
tiMiiptirig opportunities for applying 
his oAvii undoubted principles to the 
exposure of errors eouiitenanced by 
jiopnlar Avriter.s—errors eif Avhich be 
Avas not aAvare; for Ave may be sure 
tliat no mail willingly foregoes such 
cliallenges, as it were, to tin* vieto- 
rieius application of bis oavii princi¬ 
ples. 

Secondly, It must not bi* concealed 
that Kant is an enemy to Christianity. 
Not content Avitli the ])rivilege of 
speaking in an infidel tone, and willi 
jihilosophic liberty, he manifestly 
thinks of Christianity with enmity, 
nay, with sjiite. I Avill never helicAc 
that Kant Avas capable (as some liaAC 
represented him) of ridiculing in 
conversation tlie hopes of immortali¬ 
ty; for that is both incredible for it¬ 
self, and in coutradietion to many 
]iassages in his writings. But that he 
was mean and little-minded in his 
hatred to (Christianity is certain.^ Nor 
is it at all uniiitelligilile, that philoso¬ 
pher as he was, and compelled to do 
homage therefore, unwilling homage, 
to the purity and holiness Avhieli so 
trausoendentl)’belong to the Christian 
inoraks, (a subject Avhich he could 
not deidine or evade, having himself 
treated that part of philosophy with 
sueh emphatie truth and grandeur,) 
after coufessing, as, in fact, he did, 
its superiority to tlie Stoic morali¬ 
ty, AA-liich certainly approackes near¬ 
est to the (Cliristian in iiuromproini- 
siiig rigour of principle, it is still not 
unintelligible that be should harbour 
enmity to Christianity as an en¬ 
tire Bclicine of religious jiliilosopby. 
Thougii at first sight startling, 1 rl;- 
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peat that this co-cxistenfc of two 
opposite states (if feeling witli regard 
to Christianity is no inexplicable phe¬ 
nomenon. In’fitlel ]»hilosophprs have 
in general displayetl a bigotry of hos¬ 
tility to ('liristianity, which, whilst 
openly testifying their hati etl, covert¬ 
ly testWied their resj)ect. In this 
there is really no marvel, though it 
is true that many writers have treat¬ 
ed it as such. Humphrey Ditton, for 
instance, in his once celehrated;iiook 
on tlie Resurrection, addressing tlie 
inddels of his dav, says, (p. 4*2,) 
« Why is there so loud a cry ot juggle 
and imposture set up against Chris¬ 
tianity, against which the charge has 
Bcarceeverbeenafteiiiptedtobeuiade 
out, rather than the religion of Mo¬ 
hammed, where they grant the for¬ 
gery to be past dispute 't If there be 
a little fling sometimes by chance at 
the Koran, the critics are ahrat/s ex¬ 
ercising their wits upon the Gos|m>1. 
Now, I say, why all this noise and stir 
about ChristianityM hy.Testis ('hrist 
more than Mohammed The an¬ 
swer to this is not difficult upon phi¬ 
losophic grounds. In any (’ase wWt- 
ever, let a man jiersuade liiinself that 
he has reasons for desjiising in one 
view what forces his homage in an¬ 
other, and a struggle will ineiitahly 
take place between the two opposite 
impulses, such as will always termi¬ 
nate in a lively state of anger and 
irritation. Absolute and unmitigated 
contemptwill generallyiireclude hos¬ 
tility. That feeling will ari-e more 
naturally when the contempt is dis¬ 
turbed (and, therefore, from a cpiies- 
cent raised to an active force) by a 
counter agent, a sentiment of inijx'v- 
fect respect. On this principle is 
solved the <Tuelty practised on slaves 
by some men liuniaue enough to 
brute animala. The inevitable re¬ 
spect for their own common nature 
in the person of the slave, meeting 
with their contempt for the indivi¬ 
dual, raised a conflict in their minds ; 
but in till* case of tlie brute, wlie,re 
the state of the feeling with wliicb it 
is contemplated is not + X (or jtlus 
A ) in oppositionto — X ( or minus X ), 
but siiijjily = 1,0 couflict 

could arise. 

1 b<*<'xlihiijfition, therefore,of Kant’s 
Imstility to ('hristiaiiity was not at all 
tliB more difficult, becauM*, iii mmiy 
capital Doints, he veneraUnl Christi- 
amty. On the contrary, it was on that 


account so much the easier. But,how- 
ever that may be, the fact is tpide- 
uiablo. In one passage, though ttiui- 
not at this moment cite page and vo¬ 
lume, he peremptorily denies that 
the moral or political condition of 
the earth, and the general face of 
society, have been at all improved 
by eigliteen centuries 6f Christianity, 
(more properly fifteen, regard bad 
to the era of its civil CKtablishmciit.) 
But Kant’s works yield many in¬ 
stances of unfair dealing vvilli C’hris- 
tiaiiity; one of vvbicli, as it will amuse 
you, I will bore translati*.—In ibe 
concliisinn of his “ Stnit dir J’unil- 
taUn” K.^nt had remarked in the 
text that the Biblical History “jne- 
sents ns with a very rciriarkahlc Ku- 
wt'idl t '.abala, in regard to the most 
important epochs of its chronology, 
such as cannot hut in some degree 
vv'eakeii the imjiression of its aiitlion- 
ticily.” This remark he illustrates 
at leiiiith in the fiillowing foot-note: 
“ Seventy Apocalyjitic iiiuiiths, (ot 
vvhieh there are 4 in this Cycliis,) 
each month of 21)3 years, make iOG.j 
years. Now' from this [irodiict siih- 
tract ev»*ry 4!)th year, as the great 
year of rest, or Sabbatical year, that 
is, subtract in all 42, and there re¬ 
main c.vactly 2020 for tin* y<*ar when 
Ahraliain went uji to Egypt out of 
the land of Canaan, which (uni liu<l 
given him. Thence to the recovery 
of that country liy the children of 
Israel are jirc'cisely 70 Ajioralyplic 
W’ei'ks 4fi0 years. I'oiir perhnls ot 
that length lOOO years) added to 
the rorini‘r period of 202:), make yUH;) 
years (the era of (Christ’s birth, dated 
from tlie Mosaical creation); and (Imf 
HO exactly, that it is true even to a 
year. .Seventy years after comes the 
final destruction of .leriisalem, and 
that also is a mystical epoch. But it 
may he ohjected, that Beiigel (in his 
Ordo Tf'wjiorunt, //. ft, and ]>. 2If*, 
scf/q.^ deduces a dilferenl iiuniher as 
the era of Christ’s nativity. True: 
but that makes no maimer of difl'er- 
once in the mystical sauclity of the 
numlier 7 j for Beiigers number is 
afWft. Now tlio number of-years 
from Abraham’s Call to the Birth of 
(’hrist is lOtIo, which number ex- 

{ iresses tlie uiiioiint of four Apoca- 
yptic peritMls, each of 490 years, or 
(it you choose) of 40 Apocaly{»tic pe¬ 
riods, each of 7 times 7 years (49.) 
Subtract, then, from every period of 
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49 years, one as the representative of 
the Sabbatical year, that will give you 
40a subtrahend; and next sub¬ 
tract, on account of every great Sab¬ 
batic^ year, (namely, every 490t]i 
year) one also, and that will give you 
an aaditional subtraliend of 4, as there 
are four sueli periods of 490 years. 
Your total subtrahend,therefore, will 
be 44. This, taken from {198:i, will 
leave Bengel’s number of d9;J9 for the 
era of Christ's uativily. And thus it 
turns out tliat tlu' two numbers :]083 
and 3909, assigned on separate sys¬ 
tems for t lie Birth of Christ,differ only 
thus far—that the latter of the two 
arises when, in comjuiting theamount 
of time fur the former, all that time 
which belongs to the four gri'at epoihs 
is reduced by the number of the Sab¬ 
batical years. According to Bengcl’s 
reckoning, the chronological table 
of the Sacred History would stand 
thus:— 

“ 202:1—Promise to Abraham of 
the land of Canaan. 

“ 2.)02—Accom|)lishment of this 
promise. 

“2981—Dedication of the First 
Temple. 

“ 3400—Order for the building of 
the Secoml Temple. 

“ :}9;5!)—Birtli of Christ. 

Subtract from exery on<* of these 
numbers the one immediately jire- 
ceding, and it le.'ixes 490. Kxeii the 
year of the Flood may he learnexl on 
this system by n pnon calculation. 
Four periods of 490 (that is of 70 
times 7 ) make 19()tl. Suhtract every 
7th year (-. 2.''0), and there will re¬ 
main 1080. From this 1080 again 
subtract everv 70th x'car (.■ ■ 24), 
and there will remain Mi.'ai; and that 
was tin* year of the I'lood.” 

Cpon all this long calculation Kant 
concludes thus :—“ \\ hat shall xve 
say th(*u ? Is it to be inferred that 
the sacred numbers have iictiially 
predetermined the course of history 
Frank’s system, entitled ('i/cin.s ./o- 
hilcBus, turns upon this xery centre 
of mystical chronology.”—By way of 
answer to it all, 1 think I cannot do 
better than transcribe the words of 
Mr Coleridge, as 1 once found them 
in a blank leaf of that volume which 
contains the F.ssay in question:— 
“ 111 this altai k on the New and Old 
Testament from ('abala of Numbers, 


how came it tliat Kant did not per¬ 
ceive that Jews could not join with 
(Tiristians ? And one of the events, 
at least, is downright history, tlig 
destruction of Jerusalem. A single 
perusal of Eichhorn(no believer him¬ 
self in the supernatural) dashes to 
earth all these objections. Besides, 
how unfair to subtract every 49th 
year in the first 2()()o (= 2023), and 
not to subtract them in the 70 times 
4 Apocalyptic weeks that follow; to 
make the Apocalyptic month 296 
years, and then l\mr Apocalyptic 
vi'ccks = 28; ^^■hat coincidences 
may not be produced by thchcmeaus? 

1 doubt not you might fix on some one 
number in the (ireek or Roman his¬ 
tory, and play the same marvels off 
vv ith it. Petav ius may omit, and Ben- 
gel introduce, the subtraction of the 
49th year, and all is fair; but Peta- 
vius must not now omit and now 
introduce ad hhituiH. In short, tlie 
whole range is iiiciuded in 10; and 
what wonder if, with such lieense 
allowed, half a dozen remarkable 
i'vents, in the eourse of (itHJU years, 
sliould be iu'onglit all to some one 
number r Itivery man’s own expe¬ 
rience \x oiild furnish equ.^l coinci- 
deuces in every year, if be examined 
minutely.” True. 'Fake an instance 
from the immortal Niebulir. From 
yEneas to tliebiiildiugof Rome—bow 
many years 'r .•9i0. 4’bence to tli<* cap¬ 
ture by tlietbmls!' 3«)0. Thence to 
the foundaiioii of llm empire‘r 360. 
'I'lii'iice to the foumbitioii of f‘on- 
stiuiliiio])b* y .'KiO. NVas this Cabala r 
\Mlh respect to the FUmd, C..dl of 
Abrabaui, Building of the First Tem¬ 
ple, &c., these are all events that 
lie beyond the earliest limit of (4re- 
<-iau eiirouology,aiid therefore, ofiie- 
ex'ssity, want ail collateral evidence. 
Resting, tliereforo, upon jmrely Jevv- 
isb testimony, it is open to an infidel 
to insinuate that events, syiiehroni- 
zing so iiei fectly with a fanciful Rub- 
Itiiiical Cabala, vv'cre themselves like¬ 
ly to be equally fanciful. But wlien he 
goes oil to apply the same principle 
of criticism to events autlioiiticated 
by x’ollateral records— Pagan as well 
as ('liristian,and Jewish, Creek, and 
Roman, no less than Hebrew' —his 
scepticism recoils sadly on bis own 
character for good sense. If a monk¬ 
ish chronicler were to assure us that 
great fauiiue or pestilence had oc¬ 
curred, according to intervals iudi- 
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catcnl by tli(‘ ]»(»v(‘rH oC tlie number 
% (viu. 1, H, Ki,.i<e.) n-p should 
bo disposed to li'Uuli at his tlieory ; 
and if n-e f'mnnl him alle^^insf coidirm- 
ations of it bom the dark n«:es, we 
sliuidil riM'taiidy suspect hiiii of 
foiifiim attestations “ioas to quadrate 
witJi Ids cabala, lint if this same 
monk were to shew us that c<'rtaiii 
I eciirrciices in our own actual expe- 
1 iencc liad been governed by this law, 
in such a case, sup])usinf;C tbstf we 
still ])erftiste<l in rejectiti!; his theory, 
we must do so in Mjf/ic ny ins illus¬ 
trations, and not sandy in ctinse- 
(|uence of them. Now, Kant's illus¬ 
trations from the r(datious of time 
iM'tweeu the (’rm-ilixion and the De¬ 
struction of Jerusalem, are Imm^ht 
forward as additional grounds of sus¬ 
picion a^^raiiist lliblical testimony; 
whereas e\ideully, so far as it troes, 
the tendency of lliis ]>articular illus¬ 
tration is culircdy in fa\our of the C'a- 
hahi. Did Kant mean toqu«‘stiou the 
(hristiauchronohipryof these e\ ents r 
If lie did not, In* meant somethin'; 
which tended aaaiust hiuiself. 

In the vj'ry same E<say, and in the 
^erynext paire, is another instance 
of Kant’s hatred to /ju/r Christiani¬ 
ty: if he would tolerate it iii any 
.shape, it sef‘iiis it must he in that 
which is farthest renum'd fn»m its 
]iriu)iti'ie purity; winch, hy the way, 
is an airummit i;i favour of my nay 
of accounting for Kant’s fccliiiirs on 
this matter. Talkiii;*' of the Jloninii 
(,'atholics, he sajs—“That church, 
in avowing' that ther*' is no sahalioii 
e.xccpt within its own i>al(*, sjn-aks 
much more consistently than the Pro¬ 
testant, which admits the possibility 
of salvation even to the iioman Ca¬ 
tholic. For, if that he !i«», then fas Hos- 
suet^ olwerves) a man will make the 
saf»*st choice by atttudiin*; bimscif to 
tfic Pajdsts. .Since, after all, to be 
hap])ier tliau Itappy, is what no man 
need desire.” It is scarcely jms- 
sible, ill tlie sante number of wortls, 
to I'rowd more or heavier errors. 
IJven the last words havt* no truth; 
since a Protestant may, very con.sist- 
eiitly with Seripttin*, believe in dc- 


ffreen of future bappiueHs. liut the 
great blunder, and one which pqssi- 
l)ly lu'vor WHS surpassed by any tttan 
priding himself (and justly, tor the 
most ]nirt) upon accuracy of logic, 
i.s in tin* iqtplication of BoHsiiet’s re¬ 
mark. For it is obvious, that, if a 
man already believes in the Popish 
ereed, then lie has no Hioice to make. 
To siip]>OH<' him ill a sUite of freedom 
for makim; a clioiee, we must neces¬ 
sarily suppose him an unbeli<‘ver in 
that form of rtdigiuii. If then, being 
an unbidiev er, he yet adopts it on jm- 
liiic considerations of safety, (as Im- 
viii^the votes in his favour both of 
Papist and Protestant,) f/iaf is no re¬ 
ligion at all, either in (he eves of Pa- 
jiist or Prote.stant; for both mu.st In¬ 
clude sincerity in their idea of reli¬ 
gion. Obv iously, the maxim is of no 
prudential a]i|iliratifin at all; that is, 
it doe.s not beforehand serve to guide 
a man in his ehoiei* of ndigion : its 
ns«* i.s meiely relle.x or retrosjn'ctive; 
that is, siijiposin;; a man, in sineerity 
of heart, to have, Immi Jhir, adojited 
tlie Popish faitli as his own, sueh a 
niuxini is eousohitoi y afterw ards, and 
on rv lleetion, hy Ma;'_'estiiig tlie dou¬ 
ble giiaiantee whieh lie has tor hav iiig 
made ti wise ehoiee, liist, iu the assu¬ 
rance ol his own eh iirrh,:uid s(‘«-ondlv, 
in th(‘ailnii.ssion of tliehostih' cliiireh. 
Tint a loaieirin so keen as Kant should 
have eeinmitted so monstrous an 
oveisiglii, and allowed his spite to 
betray him into siicli an Iri.sh Bull 
as that of iiiakim; a man to he ]iru- 
di’iitmlly religions in jirofessing « n.. 
liuion whieh he does not helievi*, Inns 
e.'rtaiiily no paiallel. Here aeain I 
foiinil a note of Mr Colei idge’s in 
tJiese w ords: “ It may w ell surprise 
one to tind in Kunt a eontirmation of 
ho ridieuluns a sophism as tliat of 
Bossiiet and the koiiinni-l-. ']'he 
Proteslant does not say that a man 
can he savs'd who cJiooses the < a- 
tholic. religion, not as true, hut ns the 
safe.st; for this is no religioti at. all, 
but only a preteiiee to it. A faitli 
sincere, from honest inleritioiis, w ill 
save Clatlmlie or Protestant. So .St 
Paul on meats and holy days.” But 


liiesiH.t i„,,j 1 ,,,^,. I,,.,.II jIij, |,p|.,(,ii iivlio firvt c.-pvi' IIiIn riiitiiiii I'xtt'iisivi'diiTi'iicy ; 
aii<1 ill lliiii SCUM* U may li<* i.mpcrly attribiitctl to liiiii. Othrrvvisi*, it was iiscil liy 
I’aiii^ts, ami im-swiivi il by IVoii-.Urils, Iwfore I! t was horn. .Sec, among oilici's, 
Anhl)is'ioi> I hlicr, 1)|. Potter, (of ll!i' agt: of James the I'iist); ainl 

floulitles.. iiiiiny huDiilc. 'J'ln; root of ll.c .vi|iliLui eamc from Aiiiuhiiea. 
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the best, most Iriumpliniit, and most 
ronjprph(Misi\(• answer wbicli tliis 
monstrous abortion of f.oiind logir 
ever met witli, was from tljo pen of 
.lereiny Taylor. Np\or, porlia]>s, on 
any sul)jp<’t, wore tlipr«? two such aii- 
iiiliilatin^ ar^uinputs on this point, as 
those which fallow. First, on the 
supposition (a v(*ry jtossildo one) 
that wp ProtPslants are irroutj in our 
roncpssion,—“ Wlialovor we talk, 
things arc as the}/ are, not as wp dis¬ 
pute, or arant, or hojio;” ami hoiice 
ho roininds a contort to Popery, 
whom lu‘ is hen* uddn'ssiiiir, that it 
wouhl ho noeroat consolation to Ikm', 
in the niifortiinato case of fimlin^ 
horsolf (lamnod, that wo Pr«)to>'tants 
had, in onr cliarity, Imliovod the con¬ 
trary. Hilt, secondly, on the suppo¬ 
sition tliat wo are riijht in our con- 
cession, what is the true ineiiiiitiirand 
value of tlial concession ' It may safe¬ 
ly henfiinned,that,had Bossiietorany 
other Papist ever ivad the clencher 
wliieli follow-., w(‘should net or asrain 
have heard tlii-Protestant coucessicui 
insisted on:—“ I wish,”says .Icreniy 
'rayl<»r,“ I wish that you would consi¬ 
der t hat,ifany of our men say salvation 
may he had in your church, it is not 
forthetroorlness of your new jirojmsi- 
tion,” ( i. e. for the ailditions or chan- 
irosinterwoven vvitli Protestantism,or 
Primitiv e f'hrisfianity,) “hut only h<‘- 
caiisp you do keep so much of that 
which is our religion, that upon lln* 
confuhnice of rii vT vve hope well 
concerniuir you. And vve do imt 
ho]ie any thins at all that is trood of 
you or y»)urreliL''ion,as it t/i.'.liui/ni'ili- 
c.« fnmi ns and ours: wo hope that 
the t'ood which you have ciniiiiiiiii 
with us may obtain pardon, directly 
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or indirectly, or may he an antidotu 
of the venom, and an amiilpt against 
the daiiwpr, of your very great errors. 
So that, if you can derive any confi¬ 
dence from our concesHion, you must 
rememix'r vvIktc it takes root; not 
upon any tiling of yours, hut wholly 
upon the pxccUcijcp of ours. Y*ou are 
not at all safe or warranted for being 
I’apists; hut vv’c hope well of some 
of you for having so much of the 
Prot(‘stant.” Other arguments fol¬ 
low' and jirecede this, ih which .Tere- 
iny Taylor has pursued the sopliism 
with such overwhelmin? ridicule, 
and so merciless an exposure of its 
hollownt'ss, to the v(*ry end of his 
letter, fa letter to an Fiigiisli I.ady, 
who had been recmitly seduced to 
Pojiery,) that, laying 'all togetlier, 
one is perf<*ctly astounded to fin<l 
that any one single jiroposition can he 
comjuehensive enough to cover such 
a variety and enormity <if error. And 
had Kant h<<en induced to read this 
flagrant exposure of the true Pro- 
te-taiit ‘•ense of the famous Protest¬ 
ant r-onc(*ssion, which he lia<I hacked 
with his iai/irihiafur, under the Po¬ 
pish nccepuitioii of it, he was too 
good a dialectician not to have blush¬ 
ed jiurjile for his own levitv and 
thoiurhliess precipitance.^ 

\\ riting with such habitual con¬ 
tempt for revealed religion, and with 
more hitt(*r contemjvt in proportion 
as that religion came nearer to the 
ideal of absolute purity, Kant (as it 
may well la* supposed) could not fail 
of drawing tipon himself the notiia* 
of governnuMit. With all our modern 
outcry for toleration, it may he ho¬ 
ped tliat a time will never come, in 
any ('hristian land, vviien a public 


* Kant vv.is ctcrniilly ii-iiijj, in his own writiiips, the sclioliistic itisliiu-iiiin «f oli- 
jirllvf mill suhjeelu'f ; mui I riMilily graiil, not without {■mill n-iisoa, niul Ri-rat lieiietlt. 
.Siriin«i* thiit In* iliil not sre how inin-Ii that ilistinction aiiph'"* t*’ diis rase ! The Ho- 
manistN talk ns thoiigli our roiicessioii, opjiost'i] to their iibsoliite reliisnl of n coriv- 
s|»oii(liiii; couecvvioii, ni'ciu'd sonietliiug oh/crtivel;/ suiterior niul inoiv convinring in 
their faith; hut eviileiitly, niul (iifurr vxaiuimhim cern. it might be presumed quite 
ns likely to nixiic only a suhjevtire dilVerenee in the two i«irtios, viz. in charity. IS'ot 
nny more duhions nppenranee of error on tiieir part, but on ours, ercater (Jiarity ns to the 
jinrdonjihleiiess of all ern.r tliat is merely error of the nnderstainliiig, extorts from ns 
Niirh .*1 eoneessioii. On this v lew of the ease, it is clenr that greater iinpuileiice and 
greater iini'liitrii.tlileiirs-. will always be sniVn-ient to secure the iinuginnry triumph of 
the Papist, or indeed of nny other pnrtizuns in nny other rnnse. A Cartesian might 
say to n New toni.iii, I presume you dn not think me in duirutiihle error? (Vrtainly 
lint, replies llie Newtiminn. Then take notice, rejoins the Cartesian, that your errors 
ill iny mind are d.imnahle. I^m this argiinient, according to Kant, u man would 
do well to alijnre his Xevvtoiiianisin, 
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Prof(‘sfior ill a ifivat nntiuual univor- 
bity,aiiiiioiiz‘‘‘l Hii«l prolfftiull))' tlie 
goviM-iiuimf,—aPiotVssor,too,wlioso 
uxtraoriliiiaiy talents and kiiowlt^dge 
din‘ii'<i‘d iii»i opiniuuH far and wicfe, 
aiiil n otIi«M'\vis<' irroproarhablu 
life gav<' tiu'ui additional weight and 
iiiflnence,—ean lun t* reason to count 
npoii ttileration^ in sapping the very 
foundations of those doctrines upon 
which all the suhlimer hopes of poor 
frail humanity repose. Such a time, 
we trust, will never come, e\en in 
the heart of intidel (jermany. At all 
events, it hati not come in the 1 t^tli cen¬ 
tury. And accordiuuly, on the J2tli of 
Octolnu’ 17il f, Kant was stirpriscd hy 
an unwelcome lett(‘r of stern rehukt! 
from his soverei'.ni, the reigning King 
of Prussia, Frederick William tin* 
Second. 'I’hi' immediate occasion of 
this h'tter was his hook on Jlr/it/ion 
icilhin lilt' of /nirc Iteason: 

hut it is prohahle tlial this particular 
hook did hut mature and furnish tlie 
immodi.ite urrusiou to the explosion 
of that displ.Msiire which must lia\e 
been long acnimulatiiig. Tlie thun¬ 
der fell willi the more ell'ect u}>on 
the old Trauscendentali't, for a xeiy 
tarticular and facetious reason, \iz. 
lecaiise he considered Jiimself (//- 
hum ti ucatii.?) a remarkahly religions 
character. In one ihiiii; the old man's 
feelings were spared,—the letter was 
a private one, and fir-t made jtuhlic 
hy Kant hinisclfafter tliekiiiit's ileatli. 
As it is sliort and to the purpose, 
perhaps I may as well translate it. 

“ Frederiek \\ illiam, hy the graee 
of God Kiinr of Prussia, tiv. &c. T(* 
onr well-beloved linriiannel Kant. 
^Vortlly and very learniul Profi'ssor, 
our dear liegeman I So it is, that for 
some time past it has come to our 
high knowledge, with great displea¬ 
sure, that you misapply your philo¬ 
sophy to the purpose of disfiu'uriiig' 
and clispnraging many capital and 
lundameiital doctrines of Holy Writ 
and f.'liristianity; as particularly in 
your hook entitled lieltgiun within 
i/ir hmits of pure Iteason, and in other 
similar I-'s^ays. VVc had looked for 
better things from you; since you 
cannot hut yourself be aware how 
deeply yon oHeud, hy such conduct, 
a^iriKt your own duty as a teacher 
of youth, and against the spirit of our 
paternal wishes~to whieh vou w'ere 
no stranger—fur the welfare of the 


cotintry. W*e look for your cotiscien- 
tions answer ns soon as poasible; and 
expect, on ])ain of our highest displea¬ 
sure, that you will give no ground for 
hlaiueof that sort in future, but will 
rather apply your influence and your 
great ttdents to the task of furthering 
more and more our gracious designs 
for tlu! public good. Otherwise, in 
case of persevering opposition to our 
pleasure hereby notified, he well as¬ 
sured that you will have unpleusaut 
coiisctjueuces to expect. Meantime, 
we assure you of our gracious regard. 
JJerlin, tin* 1st of October, 1794.” 

Such xvas the rebuke, such w'ore 
the meunce.s, w Inch, in honry old age, 
(then upwards of 70,) Kant drexv up¬ 
on himsidf from his king,—a ]>rince 
otherwise so well disposed to him, 
that nothing less tlian tlie lilghest pro- 
\ocatiun could have extorted from 
him a harsh word to a man, in other 
rosjxects of merit so distinguished. 
But siindy trrey hairs and irreligion 
make a moiistcous union: and the 
spirit of jiroselytisin carried into the 
serxiee of infidelity,—youthful zeal 
put forth hy a tottering <leer<*pid old 
man to xvithdraxv from )>o<»r despond¬ 
ing and Nuflering liuman nature its 
most esseniial jirops, xx'hetlier for ac¬ 
tion or for siiirei ing,for (‘onseieiiceor 
for ho])e, is a spectacle too disgust¬ 
ing to leax e room for much synifia- 
thy xx'ith im'rit of another kind. Wliat 
xvas Kant’s reply r—It has often been 
observed that, xv]i«>n once a man gets 
deeply involved in deitt, he is rarely 
abb' t*» preservx* liis integrity or his 
honour (piite unsullied; oral least lo¬ 
ses tlie edae of his aversion to petty 
nieanness. Something of the same 
effect is xisihle in the conduct of 
those who allow tlieiiiselves o]»eiily 
to propagate infidelity. Let a man 
he its sincerely an infidel as any ever 
has heim, it is most difKcult to sup¬ 
pose that he can have framexl to him¬ 
self any notions of moral obligation, 
xvliicli could make it a duty to extend 
his opinions. ,So that it is a thousand 
to one that, in nuhlishing his opini¬ 
ons, he lia.s yiehied almost consefous- 
ly to a vanity or to a spite which he 
is ashamed to avow% Hence arises a 
necessity for lying. And melancholy 
it is to record, tliat Kant,—the up- ' 
right, stern, stoical Kant,—in his 
answer to the king, shuffled, juggled, 
equivocated, in fact (it must be avow- 
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p(\) lierl. To wliat an extravagant 
Iioiglit Knnt carried his jjeiieral reve¬ 
rence for truth, in ivell known. So 
sacred, in his estimate, was tlie obli¬ 
gation to unconditional veracity, that 
lie declared it to be a duty, in case a 
murderer should apply to you for 
information as to the route taken by 
a man who had just escajied from his 
murderous fanes, totell him the truth, 
the whole truth, and nutliinp; but the 
trutli. Not to save a poor innocent 
fello\^'-creature from instant and 
blomly death, not e\en to save the 
assassin from the ffiiilt and misery of 
so hidi‘ous a crime, woulrl it be law¬ 
ful, in Kant's jud'^merit, to practise 
atty tlie sliofhtest evasion or disfi;uise. 
The risfht to truth, evi'H of the most 
abhorred matricide, and in the very 
act and ajrony of acconijilishiti'r his 
hellish piirjioses, is, accordimr to 
Kant, ahs(iluti>, and incajiable of ri*- 
strainl or ipialilication. This evpla- 
nntion it was necessary to make, that 
we may be aide toa|)preciate properly 
the miserahleililemma in wliieli Kant 
innsthav e iii\ ol\ i>d himaelf.betore be 
wouhl seek shelter from a kinir’s <lis- 
plefisiire in a ]>alpal>le untruth, liut 
sueh irwas,alie£rro<saud]iatp.ible,ou 
which thi» proud phiIosophi>r mainly 
vested his apolo(;y. Ills letter to the 
Kinir of I’russia is a perfect model of 
all that a lett)*rtoB kiii'roiiirlit—Motto 
lie; lonir,wordy,])erple\ed,miserahly 
jiedantie, and, by its tortuous invulu- 
ti<*n ill some passages, (if that were 
not the oialinary ebaraeti'r »»f Kant’s 
style,) one niii^lit think expri-ssly de- 
siirned t<» mystify the kin'j:,iind throw 
dust in his eyes. Tlu' suhstance is 
this:—after rehearsing the words of 
the kino’s i-har^es, he says, that, as 
“ a teacher of youth,” ?. /. in his cha¬ 
racter of public lecturer, he could 
not by possibility have committed the 
offence iniput<‘d to him; siiic«' he had 
always taken, as the text-book for bis 
lectures, a well-known work iu which 
no mention of tlie Scriptures or of 
f/liristiaiiity liad occurred, or could 
occur, viz. Bauingarten’s Metaphy¬ 
sics. But mi'^lit iie not have wan¬ 
dered from bis text? No: that was 
a fault which no man could tax him 
with. Haviiij? set his face through 
life against the popular error of con- 
founuing the limits of different sci¬ 
ences, could it be supposed that he 
would himself trespass in that way? 
Thus far, certainly, Knnt said no more 


than the truth. But now hear what 
followed. As to his work on reli¬ 
gion, that was to be considered as a 
healcdbook,nevermeant for the pub¬ 
lic at large, or what we may call the 
taj/ jniblic, but addressed ml clcrum, 
i. r. to the learned and professional 
])ublic. Shameless falsehood ! to say 
this of a book which is no otherwise 
an unpopular book than as it became 
such by the heavy, rude, and cum¬ 
brous style iu which it is written, 
bristling with scholastic distinctions, 
and disligured by byper-coinposite 
terms of art. Such a style might 
have a goo<l deal to repel"; but was 
there notiiiiig rz advrrso in the wide¬ 
spread fame of the author, and the 
curiosity connected with his philoso¬ 
phy, that might avail as a counter¬ 
weight to that objection ? And will 
Kant ])reteud to tell us, that it was iu 
any man’s power, writing rationally 
and with simplicity on a subject of 
such diffusive interest as religion, so 
til conceal his meaning as th.at it 
should not be penetrated by all peo¬ 
ple of education with a tohu'ably 
good uuderstaiidiug? He Itad not so 
much as interposed the thin veil of 
Latin betwixt tiiinself and the public. 
Such a veil, it is true, lasts only for 
a monieut, as translators in nbiind- 
aiice are always at liand for a book 
«if auv iutiwest; but at least there is 
a homage to decorum in assuming 
that disguise. Berliaps, however, you 
may tliiiik that an nccpiaintance witli 
the Transcendental Philosophy was 
a ronrhtio sinf qua nun for iilider- 
staiidim; the book. By no means. 
It u 'as absolutely independent of that 
ami of every piiilosuphical systeiu. 
Aiid, hud Knnt spoken the naked 
truth, he vv'ould Jmve said—“ It is 
most true that I have done the worst 
ol’ what your Majesty imputes to me, 
and c*ven worse; but, however, my 
book is written in such a disgusting 
style, very much resembling that <h 
my present letter, thatl am inclined 
to'think very few people will read 
twenty pages without finding it act 
ujion "them as an emetic; on which 
account it may be considered as a 
book not written, or self-cancelled.*' 
The practical result of the matter 
was, that Kant promised to offend in 
this way no more. But even here he 
practised a Jesuitical reserve; for, in 
the last sentence of his letter, wlikh 
made this promise in the most so- 
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lemn (nni! to an niisiispoctin^ reader 
in tiie most uniPsiM vod) tiMins, lie 
prepared an exeusefora future eva- 
aiou of Iiis promise, by iiitredudiig 
tlie woivN, “ as your Hlajesty’s most 
faitlifiil subject;” which words, he 
tells us in a note, were secr«?tly meant 
by himself as liinitin;' his en;;age- 
luent to the term of tlie King’s'life; 
thoii^dt the words neither pointedly 
express that liuiiUition,nor were at all 
designed by Kant to be interpreted by 
the King in any such sense. This is 
nut quiu* tlie good faith and ]ilain 
dealing of a man of honour. 

But enough of this. Another es¬ 
say of Kant’s, wliieh I shall notice, is 
one which bears the followiii'r title— 
“ On the eomnum sot/in//, that surh 
or such a thuuj may he true hi theory, 
hut itoei not hoht yuuil in jirneiire.'’ ^ 
In this F.ssay the primary purpose of 
Kant (or that which is ostensibly jiri- 
mary) is the correction of a vtilgar 


error, which is all but universal, viz. 
tlie notion of a possible want of har¬ 
mony (or even a possible irreconci¬ 
lability) between the laws of theory 
and the facts of exjierience; as if it 
were possible, or even common, that 
the first should teach ua to expect 
w'hat the other miglw: refuse to rati¬ 
fy. No notioii can be rnoi'e errone¬ 
ous, tir, indeed, upon a ]>roper defi¬ 
nition of the worn theory, more self- 
cimtradii-tory. For theory is, in fact, 
no more tfian a .system of laws, ab¬ 
stracted from experience : conse- 
ipiently, if any appanmt contradic¬ 
tion should exist between them, this 
could only argue that the theory iiad 
been falsely or imperfectly abstract¬ 
ed ; in which case, the sensible infe¬ 
rence would lie, not a summons to 
forego theoiies, but a call foi belter 
and more enlarged tlu'ories. There 
is, hon’cver, a seiine of this popular 
saying under \\ hich, though the e\- 


'* The hlea iif a t/uon/, as it liiiVi-rs IVoiii tliat of a i*- nutcli in iieeil el' 

rectificatioii. IVIitst writer^ Hi>i< the terms iiuliscriiniiiatrly, atxl with no setise of any 
jH’Pcisp ilifTe.viire; anil others, wliii liave stul, a sense, liate it mi \anilely ileveli)|ieil. 
as to fancy that the word loyiothesis means a theory in a state of iinii.atiirily, or mi 
long ns it is ««/; _/ie//i'c and iinilemonstr.itis]. Jliit the ilisiinctioii turns ii|ioii ijitiie 
another hiiii'e. 'J'he Greehui etytiiiiloi(y, in fact, jioiiits in each ease to the true niean- 
iiig. Imagine, in any Keienec or s|ie<'iilatiiin, that all the elements ('/. e. the forees, the 
modes Ilf aetion, the ]i]ienoineiia, Me.'1 are uiveii ; lint as yet they exist to tlie mi'id as 
an iinorganixed ehaos. Then steps in eiinteni|ilalioii, or I'elieetlve siirvi-y to 

assign to them all their several (il.ieis orrehitiniis; wliieh shall lie first, wliicli middle, 
which last! which shall he end, which slmll be means; whii’li siilinrdinate, uhi.di Ci.- 
ordinate; whii-li fnree is for im|iulse, wliieh for ri';;ulatiiiii; whieh al;s,il.U“, n hii li 
eoliilitiunal; whieli ]tiir|iosc li'.reet, which indireet or cidlateriil; and soon. This in. 
trodiirtion ofort'anizatinn atnon^st tlie f,ii-|s or data ot s.-ieiire is Th‘-ury. \ tlieiii'y, 
thinrcfore, maybe detiried—an organic develoiieinenl to the undei'staniliii;: of the rel.i- 
tionn fietweeii the parts of any systematic whole. Ilut in a hy]iiiiltesi., it is nnly one 
relation which i.s investiir.ited, viz. that of dependency. A niinilier of plienomena ais- 
given, and perhaps with no want of orderly rvlatinn nfniint;st them ; hut as yet they 
exist without apjMireiit basis or support. The i|iiestioii, therefore, is concerning ii snf. 
ficient ground or caiisi’ to account for tliein, 1 iherefnre slep in and ttndeiloj the phe. 
nomcii.i with a siibstruetiire or siih-pndfh'n (’TwhSis-i;) siicli as I think caiialde of sup¬ 
porting them. This is a hyiKitheius. liriefly, then, in a theory, 1 nrgniii/e ivliat i > 
eertaiii enough already, hut undetermined in its relations; whereas, in a liypnihesis, 
1 assign the eau.sality svhen previously it was either unknown or uncertain. For ev- 
ample, w'e talk properly of a theory of combunlion; lor the rlcments, i, e, the pheno- 
Tneii.i and resuiis, are indeterminate only svitii regard to their reriproral relalimis. 
Uiit ivilli regard to tlie aurora borealit, it is a hypothesis that w’e want in the first 
litaee, for tlie phenomena are of uiirertaiii origin. And perhaps this liypothesis would 
demand, as its sequel, a theory of the whole m eiieios roiireriied ; hut tliis eoiild not lie 
until tliecansidity should have been deteruiirn-d. .Agit'm, suppose flie ease of algehraical 
equations, here all piis.siliility of hypothesis is excliiiled. IJnt a theory is still ivtmted. 
3Iany ili<'iirii>s have started from the genesis of equations first projuiseil by Harriot, 
VIZ. that which views the higher equatious as generated liy miiltiplieiUion out of tin* 
lower. But]ierliaps a dilTereiit view of their origin would lead to miii'e coinpreheiisivi* 
restttpi, Hiiidetiliurg with his diseipleN, Stahl, &e. have most happily applied an iiiipro- 
th«*ory of eumhinatlons to this anlijert. I ronelude with this recaiiitiilation ,— 
^weory is Onlhintioti. 1-1yp<ithes|« is —- Siilwtnition. 
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prcRBiOD 18 inaccurate, it is very true 
and very extensively applicable. In 
one passage, Kant Keems to allude to 
such a seiiHe, though he has not Huf- 
ficieiitly illustrated his meaning. But 
W'aiving this, it is very certain that 
the ordinary application of the say¬ 
ing labours witli the whole error 
charged upon it; and this is stoted 
by Kant as follows. Having first 
sliewn the futility of pretending to 
practical skill, in disconnexion from 
a knowledge of theory, he says;— 

“ Meantime it is far more tolerable 
that ail unlearned person should re¬ 
present theory as HU peril nous for the 
j>urpos(>s of his imaginary practice, 
(thoiigh not (piestioning their harino- 
iiv, )than that a shallow refiner, whilst 
conceiling the value of theory for 
Hjieculatiou and Hchohistic uses, 
should couple with this concession 
the vloctrine, that in practice, the 
<*ase is otherwise; ami that, upon 
coming out of the schools into the 
world, a man will be made seusihle 
ot hn\ iriir ])ursued mere }ihiloso]>hic 
dreams. In short, that what sounds 
well ill theory, is not merely super- 
iliious, but absolu1(‘ly false for prac¬ 
tice. Now tlic practical engineer who 
should express himself in these lenuH 
upon the science of mechanics, or the 
artilhu't ollicer who should say of 
the doctrine of projectiles, that'the 
theory of it was conceived indeed 
with great subtlety, but was of little 
prncti«‘al value, because in the actual 
exercise of the art, it was found that 
the experimental results did not con¬ 
form to the theory, would exjiose 
themselves to derision. Kor, suppo¬ 
sing that in the first c .se should be su- 
perudded to t!u iiieory of mei'lianics, 
that of friction, and that in the se¬ 
cond, to the theory of jirojectiles 
were Kiiperaddetl that of the resisU 
nnce of the air,—which in ellect 
aninuiits to this, that if, instead of re- 
jectiiigtheorv^still more theory were 
adiled, in that ease the results of the 
abstract doctrine and of the experi- 
ineutid practice would coiiiciile in 
every respect. 

“ However, it cannot be denied, 
that a theory Huch as this I have just 
mentioned, which has refereiiet* to 
objects of sense, is very diflerentlv 
circumstanced from a theory which 
has reference to mere ideas: a theo¬ 
ry, for instance, wliich is employed 
upon niatliematical objects (i. e. np- 
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on the determinations of space, which 
admit of a sensuous construction) 
differs much from one which is cm- 
jdoyed upon philosophic objects, 
(I. e. upon notions which admit of no 
such coustructiou.) Hence it should 
seem, prima facie, not impossible 
that these last objects may be very 
accurately conceived and pursued 
into a theory, whilst yet, at the same 
lime, they should he incapable of be¬ 
ing piocn, (to use the tecbuical term,) 
1 . c. not capable of being realized in 
actual exfierieiicc: in other words, 
tlie conceptions, and the theory built 
upon them, might be alike itlcas in 
the true Platonic sense, tliat is, tran¬ 
scendent to all experimental exhibi¬ 
tion, and susceptible of no practical 
ajiplication, or even of a very injuri¬ 
ous one. 

“ Prinia ftieie, 1 say, in these coses, 
it seems not impoHsible Uiat such a 
want of correspondence might lie 
found between practice and tlieory. 
M lictlier it really would be found, is 
another tpiestion. But, waiving this 
ipiestion as a general one, let me con¬ 
iine inysedf, tlirougliout tlie present 
essay, to one particular case of this 
(liicntion, viz. tliat iii which the theo¬ 
ry should happen to be built upon 
the idea of duly, Now, in this case, 
I nfiirni, and shall undertake to]n'ovc, 
that all fear lest the theory sliould 
prove iunjiplicable in practice, on ac¬ 
count of the idea on wbieh it reposes, 
is utterly groundless. This is de- 
inuiistrable; uo theoretic demand of 
duly can l»y possibility be iuiprarti- 
cable. Why 'r Bei'ause it never could 
be a duty to propose any such result 
as an object of legitimate desire, if 
it were not capable of being realised 
in experience—whether now and 
peidectlv’, or liy approximation. I'liis 
IS the sort of tlieory which I Khali 
treat in the jiresent essay. For of 
thirt it iH, to the scaudid of all philo- 
Kopliy.that we hear it not seldom al- 
h'ged, that what is abKtractly light in 
it y(‘t cannot be made available for 
practice: and that, too, in a conceit¬ 
ed tone, full of presumptuous pre. 
tensions fur correcting the reason 
(and correcting it, observe, in tliat 
very point which constitutes its most 
glorious distinction) by experience; 
under the vainglorious fancy of see¬ 
ing farther aud more surely by ineans 
ot mole eyes fastened upon the earth, 
than with eyes fitted to a being^iat 
H 
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Avas framed to stand upright, and fix ritiea, the ca])ital questions which 
his gaze ujam <•«’ heavens. arise upon tlie rights of great nations 

“ 111 oiir days, so rich in tvords have iieeu adjudicated. A litterateur 
hut ]>ooi in deeds, lliis very popular of no very masculine intellect, Hugh 
ina.\iin, (of tlie discord between the- (Jroot, (or (Jrotius,) or suppose l*uf- 
ory ami ]»ractice,) as often as it liaj)- fendorf, (wlio certainly had as poor 
pens to he ajiplied to any question an iitulerstandiiig ns any creature that 
of duty, whether it be a duty in that ever lit ed,)sini])ly uppn the strength 
inode of obligation wliich is callcMl of a little Latin and Greek, which also 
ethical, or in that which is called ju- neither of them (not Groot evenj had 
ridical, is sure to he the parent of in any perfection, — inconsiderable 
the very gn‘atest evil. On this ac- kiia\eslikethese,wiioinnoniauwould 
count 1 shall state the relation of the- allow to interfere in the most trivial 
ory and practiee in three article's or domestic dispute, take upon them to 
sections: East, it respects inonil lay down the law in the most peremp- 
obligation in geimra), with a view to tory ninnner for the weiirhliest con- 
the weltareof (*i ery nianiiidillerently, ^•erns of mighty nations, on which are 
taken individually ; as it re- suspended, jierbaps, the hH])])iness 

spects juristic or ])olitical obligation, and dignity of countless generationa. 
with a 1 iew to tlie welfare of states ; ’I'licir arbitration would not be valid 
thiril/y, as it respects cosmopolitical for a contested claim to the tail of a 
obligation, with a \iew to the wel- herring; and yet, from theinibecility 
fare ofthe human species as a whole.’’ of meii, who will csitcli at any ojii- 
Such is an outline of the introduc- nion which countenances t/o iV side 


tion. From the body of the essay, 
as the parts of it an* separately inti‘1- 
ligible, and, indeed, quite imbqieud- 
ent, I shall selei't the srcoml section • 
because this treats a question of po¬ 
litics in a high degree interesting to 
ourselves, not only as having often 
been discussed tliroiigh the two last 
centuries, and by very celelirati'd wri¬ 
ters of our own, but also as being 
now' of real historical importance in 
determining tlie merits ot onr ances¬ 
tors at the, great epoch of onr Revo¬ 
lution. Theipjcstioii 1 mean rcspi'cfs 
the right of siibjei ts to resisi, in case 
of fundamental \iolation of the con¬ 


tract (implicit contract^ betwi'cn 
themselves and the sujircnie power. 
The origin and the limits of tliis 
right might still'give room to mucli 
mV‘tapljy.sical ca-suistry. Hut if must 
excite the burning indignation of 
Englishmen to find kant roundly and 
broadly denying the exi.stence of any 
such riglit in the utteririosl extre- 


niity; epd that, too, tvirli a sjiccial 
regard to the particular case of 
England; yet with all that ignorance 
ot till* facts wliicli we might look for 
in a man who (as 1 have said be¬ 
fore; never read any thing at all. 

I know' not how others think upon 
tins matter, under a point of \ie\v 
winch I am now going to suggest. I 
know' not how you ihink, iiiost ex¬ 
cellent .Sir Kit; but for my part, I am 
* »eorn, when I consider 
in^iat manner, and liy what autho- 


iii a (juarrel, nations tliemselves will 
accredit and gi\e w'eiglit to jtidg- 
meiits, wliich (‘Ne are lighter than 
\anity. Hnt perliaps (irotius, &c. 
rest their doetriiu's upon their intrin¬ 
sic force, u|ion llieir colicrence witli 
eacli other, and tlieir logical dc])end- 
ency from asnlliciciitorigiiial ground. 
Ry noiiicans. All is blank dogmatism; 
mere autocratic hulls, ukases, or re¬ 
scripts ; n continuail st) t pro ratioue. 
voluntas. Forth steps Rarclay, a toad- 
eating sla\ e,oiie who jiraetised adula¬ 
tion to kings, ill the original sensi* of 
that wordasa,v/«ri.v// homage(), 
that is, with I’iirygian I'ringes and 
genuflexions:—well, what says Rar- 
I'hiitis > 1 allow', says he, ot resist¬ 
ance in cases of iiopetess extremity. 
Re it so; hut iiow', tell u«, hound! 
which he they y \Miy, tliese: For 
instance, first, if a king should com¬ 
mit enormous cruelties. Here note 
the aliject nml<*r.standing of the ani¬ 
mal. ('ruclties could never, in a 
])opii]ous nation, }>e an anti-national 
crime; tlit'v could hear no propor¬ 
tion co-c,\t<*nslve with tin* nation; 
they Avonld constitute an ofl’eucc 
against individuals. And the iiivio- 
laliilily of tlic kingly character, in il« 
relations to iiidividunls, is a doctrine, 
not merely of the free Britiah I'oii- 
stitution, hut one which is found 
more or less developed in all refined 
countries; and, as civilisation is ma¬ 
tured, it will become universal. So 
that this sycophant destroys the sane- 
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thy of the rej?al character in the very 
point in which the warmest friends 
ofpopularrio'hts must fJlow it. Then, 
attain, what liasoiiesH to erect aprivi- 
Icfted case for the suffercsr in mere 
animal interests, wliich is denied to 
every jiossible mode or degree of 
damage or peril ns to interests which 
liie same l)mng can have as a moral 
and iiifellectuul creature! So that 
the inl'erence is—if the social com¬ 
pact is liable to dissoiiition on this 
sinu'le ground—that the paramount 
purpose of soci«‘ty is to protect a 
man’s carcass. What says Ctroot to 
all this? Why (Jrootnodsajtproiiug- 
ly. So much, then, is settled : hear 
it, ye nations, and «»bey! But is this 
ad ? No; yet another boon will Bar- 
claius confer u])ou the nations of this 
planet. I allow one <»ther case, saith 
in'; iiml thut is, wlien a King is taliins- 
nieasures to sell his pcojtle. to a fo- 
reiiin priin'c ; in such a case, In* it 
im(l«Tsti)inl tliaf I. Barclains, by these 
presents, allow of that ])eople’s re¬ 
sisting the conveyance. Now for 
firoot: iloih (iroot nod as bt'fore r 
No. (iroot recliiiins. 't his, siiith he, 
is what I shidl m'ver allow of in that 
mdimiled sjuipi*. No; I require 
]vr<»of, !ihsolut<' jtrool, of signing, 
sealin;:, and deliv<*ry of the article. 
So (boot’s concessi(»n amounts to 
this —that, supi>osinn: King John hud 
ho far aecomplishi'd his celebrated 
treaty with a Moorish ]nince, as tlnit 


all Engltuid had found itself chained 
at Tangier or Mequinez, in that case 
all England had Groot’s gracious 

f terinission to commence resistance. 
, Sir Christoiiher, as well you know, 
am no admirer of brutal punish¬ 
ments ; in particular, the very w'ord 
knontiny is abominable to mine as it 
is to all refined ears. Yet, as even 
Barclay and Grotius allow of resist¬ 
ance in cases which they conceive 
to h(* desperate, so even I w'ould 
unwillingly concede tlie use of the 
knout in cases unsusceptible of otlief 
remedies, and upon subjects insen¬ 
sible to othe;' arguments. To some 
jicople, the only appropriate style of 
reasoning is by kicking them. A pos¬ 
teriori arguments are alone intelli¬ 
gible to their perverse senses. And I 
must confess that it strikes me as far 
below the majesty of the subject, that 
any ajiologist for great historical pas¬ 
sages, and for nations who were the 
acifu's in tlu'm, should permit him¬ 
self or the clients whom he has adopt¬ 
ed to be cited to the bar of a low 
Dutch rascal,self-constituted a judge, 
and raist'd into an authority merely 
by force of his own coxcombry 
and self-sulliciency.* The time for 
kiioutiiu; Barclay or Pufl’endorf is 
]iast. Tliat u'us the projicr answer. 
Being now imjiossible, let us Jiave 
none at all. 

1'lie same feeling—the same unwil¬ 
ling side-ahiuce at the knout as the 


* (Intliii'. i- (I f 111 iiiinifs fiiuc is miiitlly mlucing to its just level. 

Two ^l•lllll^K■.s ii:; 1 —tliiii is Id env, soon after tlie |)iibl!*‘iitiiin of his De Jun UrUiet 
I hi till' Mill mer of lO'i.'i) his lauiie was uiii|iiestiuii:ihly Uie highest literary 
n:ur,e in lliii'o)>i>. .More extniviigiint eiiruininnis might he alleged from Lord Bacon, 
'Thti,'Mills, tsi'., ill n'i;iwd to hiiri, ihiiii luiy modern writer. [See, in jinrlicular, a pas- 
siige in Bishop Burnet's .S|ieeeli in the House of Lords uii Dr SiiehevercH's case.] 
Blit siiiee then he liiis lieeii wofuUy eut down. His edition of the Greek Dramatic 
I'Viigineiits, under the keen evnminiition of exipiisite modern srholiU'K, has amply ex¬ 
posed liis iiopertect selnd.irsliip. In liis work on tJie Evidences of Chi'istiaiiity, eveiy 
w:iy nil atloriiey-like piece ufspeiiiil pleading, his riiliriilons fidde of Mahomet’a Dove, 
whirl) i'ueoek cleiioiiiieed, would have furnished the Mahometans with a stand¬ 
ing handle nguinst Chrisleiidoin. hud it not heeii omitted in the Arabic traualatton. 
IBs Annuls ai'e without historieul mei'it. And his main work, DeJure, haa kept its 
ground chiefly by means ofits early pos.sessiuii of the ear of Eui'ope, and also, in aeeu- 
sidernhle degree, by means of the little scraps of Latin and Greek with which, in cant- 
tenipt. of all good oompositioii, it i.s tessellated ; these, being generally abort, are of the 
pi'u|)er raiii|(uss fui' ]ioor scholars; weak birds jiiuat try their wings in short flights. 
Take nvruy the Greek nnd Latin seasoning, whirl) (in conjunction with the lauoiiic 
style) has kept the book from putrefying, all the rest is pretty equally divided be¬ 
tween empty truisms, on one hand, and time-serving Dutch falsehoods on the other. 
Hud the hook hueii i-eully the i>uwerl'ul one it has been represented, it would luive iu- 
tev.epted tlie cxtr)ivHganc.ie8 of Hobbes, which roinmcnced thirty years after. Well 
and truly did Grotius, when dying, Inuient that ho bad consumed a life in }evi|{jiCs and 
slreuuoue inanities. 
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appropriate instniuient of reply— 
lUUMt come over every body, friend 
or foe, wlio reads Kant’a attack ou 
the English nation for their politi¬ 
cal Revolution of 1688-9. A great 
people solemnly effect a change in 
the gov«-niment: [no matter whether, 
by introducing the doctrine of an ab¬ 
dication on the part of James, tliey 
were merely j)a»sive in the first step 
of the affair, since, upon any theory, 
they were undoubtedly active in the 
latter steps :] this people consecrate 
that event in their annals, and deduct' 
their prosperity from that date. Forth 
Ntalks a transcendental ])edaut, and 
addresses them thus :—“ You think 
yourselves veryclevt'r fellows in all 
this affair, and strut about Europe 
like so many peacocks ou the score 
of your imaginary merits; ;uid you 
value yourselves much ou the ]>ub- 
lic prosperity you ascribe to this 
event, lint, as to the results of it, 
take notice that if, in fact, you have 
prospered, yet, in good logic, you 
o'J^ht nut to hat e prospered. And 
as to the event itself, a])iU't from its 
results, just step into my closet, and 
I .shall sliew you, in one \oluine oc¬ 
tavo, that such conduct as yours me¬ 
rited capital punishment.”. 

“ The Consul quoted 'Wiekefort, 

And I’uffendorf, and (irotiiis. 

And proved from t'altell 
Exceedingly well, 

Such a deed must be quite atrorioiis," 

So says the excellent ballad ; but 
what came of the Consul 'f \Miy, the 
barbarous Dey—he “ stranirled him 
in his prating.” And what sonu* 
would think even a worse fate, has, in 
this instance, befallen poor Mr Kant. 
For that which he designed as the 
most alarming insult to a great na¬ 
tion, and whitdi was for ever to throw 
a taint upon a capital point in their 
historical pretensions; in fact, ivhat 
was put forth as a withering annihi¬ 
lation of British pride, as connected 
with the Revolution of 1688-9, has 
not yet, fifty years after it was pub¬ 
lished, been so much a.s heard of by 
those at whom it was aimed. 1, for 
tlie first time, ap]>rehendiiig no mor¬ 
tification to our nattoual pretensions 
in this great c*vent, shall give the 
whole or what he savs, without be- 
stowing one syllublc of rei>ly upon it. 
So infinitely has England the start of 
all Other nations in political know¬ 


ledge, that even at tiiis moment in 
Friuice (where, hoivever, they are, 
far ahead of the Germans) a'great 
authority, M. Cottu, is constrained 
to admit of his countrymen that they 
are not yet “ ripe” for discussions on 
civil liberty; and as to German phi¬ 
losophers, whosoever will look back 
to the full rejmrt of Dr Sacheverell’s 
trial in Queen Anne’s time (which 
said Dr Sacheierell, by the way, was 
called over the coals for pretty much 
the same opinions as are liere ad¬ 
vanced, with much less caution and 
good sense, by Kant) may there find 
an ample refutation of every notion 
liere brought forward in almoi't c\<*ry 
Jiage of the speeclies deliven*d by the 
managt'i's of the case ou the part of 
the Ihuise of Commons. So geni’ral 
was the difl'usiuii ofliuht even at that 
time ill England; so total the dark¬ 
ness aliiiust a century hiU'r ii])uu the 
same tojiic umoiii' tlie illumiiiati in 
the “ haughty schools” of pliiloso- 

I ihlc Germany.' But now let Mr Kuiil 
le hi'ard: 

“ Hence it follows, that all resist¬ 
ance to tlie su])reme Icgislati vi' povv er, 
all rebellion, for the ]iurposeot iriiing 
eflect to tlie discontents of the sub¬ 
ject, is tlie liigliest and most piiiiisli- 
able crime in any form of civ il poli¬ 
ty; inasmucli a** it destroys the tiin- 
damental ]tro]is of that polity. And 
this prohibition of resistanci' is un¬ 
conditional ; so that, for instance, the 
legislative power, or its serent, the 
supreme governor, rimy i-reti Imve 
violated the original contract, and 
thereby, in the ojviuioii of tin* sub¬ 
ject, have* forfeited the legislative* 
function,—still, evc*n in that case, all 
right of resistance* contiime*s I'Cjualiy 
forbidde*n to the* sniiject. The* re‘a- 
Bou is, because*, during the subsist¬ 
ence of u e-ivil constitution, the ]H’ei- 
ple can I'iirhlfully be cntith'el to no 
co-permanent voice in ele'termining 
—how, or by what rules, limt le*gii- 
lative power shall he administered. 
For, suppose the* e-ase, that the peo¬ 
ple hael such a voice*, niie] that the 
judgment delivered 1>y this jiopulur 
voice were in op])osiiioii to the judg¬ 
ment of the existing siipre*me gover¬ 
nor, who, [ ask, is to decide with 
which side lies the tnilh V Manifestly 
neither side can do tiiis, as judge in 
his own e*ase. Gonseejiiently there* 
would arise a necessity for a supreme 
Lead of the state, paramount to the 
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Kupremi* head, who might thus be 
autliori/ed to decide between the 
actual hiipremc head and the people; 
n’hicli, however, is clearly a contra¬ 
diction. Furthermore,! affirm that no 
right of desperate extremity, [juti in 
cnsn nrerxsitatia] —^Avhich, besidew, as 
a supposed ryrht to violate ackiiow- 
ledsred rights, in a case of extreme ♦ 
ph ysical necessily, is otherwise a 
nonentity in philosophical distinc¬ 
tions—can have any admission here, 
or can ever unlock that barrier which 
jmts restraint upon the ])eople. For 
file h(>a(l of the state may just as well 
justify his severe measures against 
the subjects, by tlieir contumacious 
resisrance, as they their seditious 
inoveinentshy his tyranny. \Vhothen 
is to decide y l)oubll(‘ss,lie that tinds 
himself in possession of the supreme 
a<lininistration of the law; and that 
is ]in*cisely the head of the stati*: he 
only has the ritrht of decision ; and 
no meiuber of the body politic can 
h••^vealitle to dispute this possession 
with him. 

“ Notwithstanding all this, 1 fmd re¬ 
spectable authorities, who take ttpoti 
ihemsehes to stand up for the riirht 


of the subject to a counter-power, of 
resisting under particular circum¬ 
stances. Amongst these authorities, 
I shall hero cite only one, viz. the 
very cautious, precise, and discreet 
Achenw'all. Tfiis writer, in his Jm 
NaturfPf (otli Edit. Pars Poster, sec. 
20.3—delivers himself thus:— 
‘ If tlie danger, wliich menaces tlie 
state from a long(*r toleration of tlie 
injustice exercised by the supreme 
magistrate, be gr«'ater tlian that which 
there is reason to apprehend from 
taking up arms against liim, in that 
case the people arc at liberty to re¬ 
sist him, in maintenance of this liber¬ 
ty” an* entith'd to disengage tliem- 
selves from their contract of alle¬ 
giance, and are free to depose him 
as a tyrantand he concludes, ‘ that 
in this way the people must be held, 
with reference to their former go¬ 
vernor, to have reverted to the state 
of nature.’ 

“ I readily ]iersuade myself that nei¬ 
ther Achenwall,nor any ollmr of those 
worthy -f men, who hav e, been led into 
agreement with him upon this point 
by inetajdiysical refinements, would 
in any case of actual occurrence hai e 


• Thne is iinsucii tliiii" in inoniK ns n ensm tiro except in one situation, vi/. 

in II roltisioii bi‘tweei‘ii unrundiliottul ilnties mi the one side, anil, on the other side, 
iliiiies v'liiili, thuii!;li ^ivat, lire jet cumiitumal; as, itir eMimjile, Miippiise an iinpossi- 
liility of averting a (-iihimity i'roui a state, except liy hetraying an individual tlist 
<.1111111(1 sI.iimI ill some near relation to oneseli'—that of father, perhaps, nr of son. 
Now, ill tills ru'.e the duly to the state, is niicoiiditioiial; but the duty to the indivi¬ 
dual is purely conditional ; vix. subject to the condition that be sball be free of all 
criminal acts or designs towards the state. 'Die deiinnciaiioii, tlierefore, which a man 
might make to the iniigistracr, of rriniiiial enterprises, on the part of an individual so 
cii'ciiiiisttinced, though imide niider the lieatiest shock of piijn and violence to private 
I'rcli , iild yet be made under an absolute coinpuision—viz. n i al i , tils: 

Ibit ill Hiiiither case, when it is adlriiied of one who jiushcs a fcllow-.siijrerer, in a 
sliipwreek, from his plank, for the purpose of saving his own life—that he had ac- 
(|uired a right to this art by a east* of iieees.sit>' (viz. physical necessity)—this, 1 take 
leave to say, is utterly false. For the duty of self-preservation is a mere conditional 
duty, (that is, subject to the condition that it shall be accomplished without guilt;) 
iMit, on tlie Ollier hand, to forlienr taking away the life of another, who is not offering 
me any injury', nay, who is not the author of that situation which puts nie into any 
1 isk of losing iny own iife,—tills is an unroiiditioiial duty'. However, the teaehera 
of general inimicipal law preweed ((iiite consistently witli the privilege which they 
conei'de to this SKlf.«xmsideratifln, in a case of diespernte necessity. For obviously, if 
it wen* ]irohibUcd, the supreme magistrate could not connect any penalty with the 
prohibition, iriasmiieh as this penalty coiild be no other than death. Now, it would 
lie an absurd law that should threaten a man with death for not voluntarily resigning 
himself to death in circuinstanees of danger .—Note bjf Kanl. 

f Here is another instance of Kant’s want of reading. He speidts of Achenwall, 
and some nameless writere, svinnn be calls, contemptuously, “ worthy men." But lie 
ought to have known that Ja>cke, BarbeyTuc, Noodt, BurlaniiM|ui, and off the writers 
on this subject of any celebrity, since the era of Looke, take the anine ootirse w his 
•»wii “ worthiesbut generally tvlth much more decision and plain-speaking. 
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counselled or even have sanctioned 
Buch perilous l•xl)eriInents ;* and 
further, iJ is hardly to be doidited, 
that, had those popular inovementa, 
bv means of which Swity(*rland, the 
United Netherlands, or even (ireat 
Britain, succeeded in extortina: their 
present constitutions, upon "which 
they set so high a valiii*, come to a 
less fortunate issue, the readers of 
those histories would have seen, in 
the capital jmnishmentof the several 
leaders in those revolutions, all ho¬ 
noured as they now are, nothing more 
fw less than the wi'll-nierited ininisli- 
ments of great state criminals. For, 
generally, the final issue ininirles in 
our judgment upon the ris:htfulness 
of actions; notwithstanding that the 
first can never be certain, nor the last 
ever doubtful. It is, however, e\ ident, 
in what regards the latter, that even if 
nowrong were done to the sovereign, 
fas p(»ssibly having himself previous- 
Iv violated his compact with the peo¬ 
ple,) yet the peo]>le would, by this 
mode of seeking its riffhls, commit 
the very rankest injustice, a*, thus 
making ail rightful constitution of a 
state iinpossihle, and introducing a 
state of entire lawles'.ness, {<itatus na- 
turalis,) in which all riglit ceases,oi' 
at least ceases for eflecfnal exi-^t- 
ence. 

" This theory, in fact, we see snlli- 
ciently confinm'd in practice. In tin* 


constitution of Great Britain, which 
that nation parades with such protli- 
gious ostentation, ns tliougli it were 
a ctmstilufion for the wJible W'orld, 
we find that it is wholly silent about 
the rights which belong to the peo- 

F de, in case ihe inonareh sltould vio- 
ate the eontrnct of^,l()8rt; conse- 
{jueiitly,t it is clear that the English 
constitution s(‘cretly reser\ es the pri¬ 
vilege of rebellion against the king, 
in the ease of liis designing to violate 
it, innsntucli as no law exists upon 
tlie subject. For, to sujjpose that 
tlie constitution slionld contain alaw 
for this case, jiistifyinir the overthrow 
of that sulisistini; form of covern- 
inenf from n hich all speeial laws 
emanate, ei eii assinniii'r tliat the e<Mi- 
traet were \iolated by the king,—this 
is a si'lf-e\ident eontradiction ; be¬ 
cause in that caM* it would involvt* a 
direct counterfoiTe, piihlicly consti¬ 
tuted ; eonse(pjently, there must be 
a seecnid head of tin* state, hir the 
protection *»f the ]K>)iuIar riuhts, and 
after lliat a third, to ni !)itrate l)ei ween 
the two first. .\cc(irdinglj. we see 
that the leaders of the people at th.nt 
erisis, (or, if you will, ilie guardians 
of the people, l a]i])reheiisi \ e <if some 
sncIi aectisation in the e\eiit of tlieii 
(•nterju'ise failiiiL', eho-e rather to 
jtfihn tipon tin* kina ( wIkuii, in fact, 
they had ])anir-stricl\en info flialit) 
an act of volnntarv alxlicaiion, than 


* How i]e|iloruti1y wpak is ()l^^ l'l•lniO‘Ii I'ov, mijtjiusc that AcIh-iiutiII, in tlie rir- 
cuinstancrs Miatcd, woiitd lu-t as Kant Iwri* i’Iioom-s mosi ailtiirinily (u .issuuic, 
what would t/iat prove, hut that a partiiailar indi\iiliiiil was a Imldcr in.ni n[ioii p.iper, 
than under the trials of real life and of iiiiioediiit); d.iiitri'r ^ A tcry s(i|«|i(i',alde ihing, 
and which miiu'ht, or might turf, hri|i]«eti to he the result, if Mr AcheiiM nil wi-i-e sinn- 
inoned to such a test; hut in any rasi>, that result eoiild illusirate iiotliiou hut Mr 
Achcnwall’s character or teniperument—a matter mii-ely very iinpei liiieiil to the <pies- 
tioii before iii. Aianifesily, it could in no degree atfeet the doetrine under disriission. 
Let Mr .-^chenwall behave in what way ho might, we shonhl alwajslie entitled to 
redure the whole affair to thia aimplo difeinina ;—The ease innigined nod st.aled by 
Achenwall either is, or is not, roalixed : if it is not, then it is imperiincut and puerile 
to talk about it. On the other hand, if it is, then we kiioiv wind is the couscicniious 
decision of Achenwall,—what, as matter of duty, he would both “ sniictioii,'' and 
rouiiHel, ' and t/o, far bettor and more UHequivocally from his hook, where he speaks, 
under no possible bias, from promises on the ono side, or terrors on tlie other, than we 
eonld ever do from liis actual ronduct, in circumstances whirh iniplit jinibably lay him 
under disturbing influences fruni both. What sense in appealing from that whirh 
could not bo otlier than a sinettre deeinion to one whicli, if difVerent at all, must differ 
by being insiiu-ere ? 


because 


t few people, it is to lie hoped, out of Geriiuiny, oi’ rallter the cloisters t 
nniversiiies, will sen much logical ctmseffueitce in this “ consequently 
the Liigitsb constitution does not openly provide for rehelUoii, it tnust secretly reserve 
•uch a right! Had Kant, instead of speculating on this subject, rvad a little of such 
worka as we English allow for faithful expounders of our constitution, he would not 
have needed to romance in this way. But, as ueuni, he read nothing. 
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to claim the right of deposins; him; 
a claim by which they would have 
placed the couHtitiitiuii in op^n and 
undiN^iiiHed contradiction with it^ 
8ellV’» 


After thiH you will Kinilo, Sir CMiris- 
topher, to hear that Kant passes, lirst 
Btoppina:, witl* inlinite i-.oinplaceiicy, 
to cumpHinent himself as a man 
whom, assuredly, nobody would ever 
think of charLdii'r with adulation to 
kings, or too indulgent a spirit to 
their rifrlits,—h<‘ passes, I say, to iin- 
dertaki* ilu* defence «»f popular rights 
against 1 lohhes, Mohhes’s notions on 
this subject wi* all know; and Kant 
protests that they are shockiiiir (cr- 
schrer/i/uh.) Unt I daresay yoii will 
dispense with this part of ids Kssay, 
which is simply bent upon demon- 
stratinii that, althoutfh the peojde 
hav( no shadow of ariaht to enforce 


their rights,! yet still ^contrary to 
tliat shocking man Hobbes’s doc¬ 
trine) they hfwe some rigiits; and if 
the monarch—be Ids name what it 
may, king or senate—will not grant 
these rights, then they are to tell him, 
by mrwis of n free press, that really 
lie acts in a very disagreeable kind 
of Avay. 

But what if he refuse to allow the.m 
a free press, (this being the one sole 
resource conceded to tlie people ?) 

by, ill that case, they are to wait 
until lie takes a more transcendental 
view of rlie case. 


>'ext I shall giie you, my dear Sir 
('hristojiher.tlio substance of Kant’s 
famous Essay upon the famous pro¬ 
blem of a I’erpetual Peace; which 
Essay, it has been alleged, was pil- 
latied, during the French Revolu¬ 
tion, by the celebrated Abbe Sieves. 


KS'VV TOW vails 111', VMZINfi TUT IllTV Or A IMniVCTCAT, T'l'.ACr. 


This l>,ay, of llii page... is not 
included in 1 he four volniiies of Kant’s 
iVliscellatieons ^^'o^ks, pnlilislied hy 
Tieltrniik. U7o/, I cannot conjec¬ 
ture. It is true that it was not Ini- 
ried ill the rmiera of any v nliiiniiioiis 
])<‘riodival .Miseellaiiy,as others wen* 
among Kant’s fugitive and occasional 
papers. If had been jmhlishcd se¬ 
parately ; ami, perhajis, more than 
oiK'e; for my edition (Koenigsherg, 
179(i) jiroTesses,on the title-page, to 
he a “ nnr ninl niiproreil tditioii." 
But yet, as a volume of bo little sub¬ 
stance, so easily lost therefore, and 
njion a theme of so much interest 


and curiosity,—perhaps beyond any 
other short essay of Kant’s, this me¬ 
rited ]ireservati<in. 

The problem of aperjietiinl peace, 
were it only for its impraeticahility 
taken in connexion with the rea.soiis 
for that impracticability, will for cver 
retaiii its interest; that is to say, so 
long as it is not absolutely demon- 
stnthd to bo a desperate problem; 
and such a demonstration, eonsider- 
iiig that the ohj(*ctioiis are purely 
moral, is at least as impossible as the 
l>rohl(>ni itself. ^Vith the jirevailing 
tone of thought in this country, and 
nnrlcr the despotism of \\\v^ouctietd. 


* N'liw', here agaiit, hiul Mr KiOit ciiiiiIi>si.«'iiiIih 1 , (when WTitinc upon the Hltairs of 
a tiiri'igii nation.) in«ti'ii<l of spi-culatiiig in a treiiscendeiitBl rloset. in take the ronunon- 
sMise rcHirsc of iviidini' that iinfioii'.s own nceoiiiitor its proceedii(i!s, speaking through, 
its great fioliiicul leaders, at Itiat era, in tlieir pai’liimieiitnry dehsites, or speaking 
tliroiigh its politirnl uiiiialists, in their seerel history of parlies and intrigues at that 
time, (snrii as Itishop Ittirnet, lor iiistanee, t or speaking through Uiose who hare 
siinv disrussed the ureut event of liie lievidiitioii. lie would have learned why, with 
what explanations, reserves, and teinperainents, and to what extent ainong the ruling 
parties, eoriteiiiporni-y with tlie ruse, that pnrtiiailur tietion of the abdication waa 
ado]iled ; and iiUo in wliat light it has been etnisidered by eoustitutional critiea in the 
eciitiiry and a half whieh have sinee elajtsed. 

f Hut. if there he tut eonirailietion in having rights with no right [observe, not 
with 110 jmwer, hut absolutely no right,] to enforee them,—why might not the gen¬ 
tlemen of I6HH, wlio (ill Kant’s o]dnion) seeretly reserved the right to a little rebel¬ 
lion, My, W'ithout nintradietion, that the monarch, in case he should happen to violate 
the constitution fundamoiitally, had a strict right to the continued obedience of his 
subjects, but only no right to enforce this right ? . 
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over every ap])lifati«n of tlie inind, 
tlie mere entertainment of aueli n 
problriii.tlionp’Iil'utforlialfnii liour’w 
speciilatioii, is apt to throw tin* siiine. 
sort of Mi'ipieion upon the sanity of 
a man’s p«Mid sense as atnonf; peo- 
metri<'iaiis /«>Y/y attaches to the jiro- 
hleni i»r squaring the cirde, or anionp 
meeJianiciaiis to tlie prohleni of a 
pnprtutti nnttian. But, in reality, 
this is \ pry unjust; for the two ina- 
ihetnatical problems are (hnnonstm- 
hly impossible; that is, nrccssarili/ 
unattainable, and for that reason efrr- 
iialltf* so. But the moral problem of 
a Perpetual Peace is only accident¬ 
ally unattainable: with every steji 
taken in the moral developement of 
human nature, as, for in.-tance, in 
the abolition of shuery, (or, more 
philosophically sjieakinp, in the pos¬ 


sibility of such an abolition,) one 
step in advance would In* gained to¬ 
wards the possible realisation of a 
Perpetual Peace. For what makes 
such a jiroblem impracticable at pre¬ 
sent y Simply the moral nature- of 
man in its present imperfect deve- 
lopeinent. 'I’lie impracticability is 
therefore commensurate with that ob¬ 
stacle. As that wanes, this will wane; 
as that grows, if it ever ran grow, 
this Avill grow. Properly speaking, 
therefore, a Pei’jietual Peace shoultl 
1)0 classed, as to feasibility, with 
the great geographical problems of 
the advanci* to the Pole, nttaiiimeirts 
of I'Torth-east or North-west Pass- 
aires, deleiniination of the C'oiirse of 
the S’iffer, inueb rather than with the 
mechanical jiroblem of a Perjietiial 
Motion. Take, fur instance, the ad- 


'ITic gfnrrtil or nninatheinatical piililii' arc in u rfiiitiiiiiiil «l«'bisiiin iilunit tlis na¬ 
ture ol' tile liarrier wliirli sejuiniles ns Iroin the |ierleet Miliitiiiii of tiiese proMfins. 
T^very six months, the iiewspa|MTs uriiioiiiii'e that somo seli-iaiieht iniilln-iiiatii-ian ot' 
original genius has MU-reeihMl in s(|iiarini; tlie i-ireie. L poti this, the ui.itheioatieiaii. 
without troub1iii|; liiinself to ciKinire into tiie partieiilar I'orni of the iniinV nonsense, 
oontents himself with laughing. And to tliis laugh the iion-iiiatheinatieal ols-erier 
replies liy sayint;, or thinking, that pm'itnis to elifiuiry. siieli a einiteiniitiinnsilisniissal 
of any man's pretensions is illiberal, lint now let me c\pl.iin to iiiin that it is not 
so, and W'liy. Ilis mistake is in snppt.stiig tiie ditliriiJty to he transeeuded, merely a 
siiljcctive difliculty : hecaiise, if that were so, lie itoiihl he rieiit in arguing tliat all 
the failures in the world could not be suflicieiit to jireclude tlie hope that wiuie d,iy 
or other the thing might yet he acrom]dished. Not only would it he a leiilly llliheral 
Use of the argumrntum uil vcrrcumlium to forestal any inaii irith the olijectioii that 
i''lato, Archimedes, Leibnit/., Kuler, bad not MiccceiJed ; and, fliercliire, «liat hope re¬ 
mained to a nameless tiro? for, ohriously, each of these great nanies might liaie hern 
urged with the same ini idiuus purpose of stilling in the liirth eacii one in siircessioii of 
the other three ; hut, secondly, the man might fail ly protest—“.Measnie the mine 
of ray talent by the discovery I offer, and not the value of my discovery hj iiij talent 
wantonly and invidiously assumed;" or, tliirdly, he niicht say—Not a- ci|iial, still 
less OH superior to these great men, hut as standing on their shoulders, I pretend to 
have seen larther than they nr, fuiirtiily, not even needing thus mueli assiiuiption, 
Itut (whilst disclaiming a huilnr station, even ii]ioii tlieir slioulders) simply insisting 
on the accidental difference of tiie station from wtiieli he had loiitempl.ited the i|ue«. 
tioii at issue; on any one of these grounds, the eandidate for tin* lioiionrsuf diseoirry 
might roll back the burden of invidious feeling upon those wiio luiighed at litm 
III liming, were tlie Iwrrier between us and the discovery of these truths merely 
sniijpctire. But ft is not so. 'J'he barrier is objective : it lies not in the pierMiii 
aliemjtting, but in the thing attempted. And the commonest reader will niiderstand 
whrft 1 mean, when I tell him, that if it were possible for tlie relation iHitiveen the 
si(iiare and the circle (t. e. between the diamcteT and the circumference) to be ussigti- 
eii exactly, and not fas it now is) infinitely neoi',—the consequences would lie, not 
merely (as he supfioses) that a mind had arisen which saw what bad escaped all funner 
miiids—so far all would be pure gain—-but also that, for the first time, an internal 
war would arise in mathematics: antinomies would lie establiahed : A and non-A 
would he equally true : rontrndiirtory positions would co-exist; in short, the sup¬ 
posed discovery would be inconsistent with existing trutlis. 'I'lic objection, there¬ 
fore, to a jireteiided squarcr of the circle is not—“ You, sir, by adding to our know¬ 
ledge in a p<iint impregnable to others, would compel us to believe you a greater tliaii 
the greatest of those we honour;”_But this—“ You, sir, by propouudiug a disco¬ 

very that would unsettle the foundations of our former knowledge, oblige us to dis¬ 
believe you oil the faith of that very science to which you do and must nppetd.” 
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vatn’f* upon tlip Poh*. Tliis, in tlie not gi'cater than that effected by the 
first ])lace, lias been influenced great- steam-engine, may suddenly reduce 
ly by a subjective obstacle— (i, e. an them to obedience. And hence this 
obstac.le entirely on the side of man, probleIn(•anneverbeconle//c«lo;w^^rt- 
tiieagentjiioton the side of nature,the 5/^ desperate. A Perpetual Peac,e, 
subject of his atteiui>t)—viz. tin* im- Avithout being liable to any suchsub- 
l»erfectdevelo]M*meiil of nautical set- sultory advances, yet so far agrees 
eiice and nautical skill. I’hests are with tln'se great physical problems, 
pi-ugreshive : ^n that pro])ortioii has that it is progressive, though more 
le a]iproxi!iiatiuii been making for coiitiiuiously, and tlierefore lessper- 
the two last centuries. But there are ceptibly jiroirressive; at least, it is so 
other idenimits to he contended with in the faith of all those who believe 
besides the sea. These are, as yet, in the continual moral advancement 
even h'ss tractable than that to our of the human sjiecies. But now let 
scientilicresources. But»re\oliition, ns hear Kant:-— 

•-ix \KTU i.es i eov null h a eEiieicTi ai, i'fach c an nr lovMua), 

I. —Ko Tnafi/ of Fi'acc nhuU .stout! fn' such, ichich is made with a secret 

St rent ion of matter for a future war. 

( oAijirNTAUV. to be first of all devised in future, 

hyV Hecause in that case it would Avhich neither side mentions at pro¬ 
be a mere iinni-tice, in other words sent, because both are too much ex- 
a mere posl|)oncmeiit of hostilities, hnust<‘d to ]ujrsue thu war, yet with 
not a ])eace: for that iiieaiis the mid an e\il design to revive them on the. 
of all hostilities; and in reality the first favouralde occasion for this ]mr- 
Acry idea of a ]ieac«“ is such, that to pose, are neither more nor less than 
(jiialify it nith the ejiithet of ju r- Jesuitical Casuistry, and in that view 
fitliial, is already something of a below the dignity' of soAcreigns. 
nce<lless pleonasm. All grtuinds for >ievertheless, there is no doubt tliat, 
future Avar, e\i«.tiiig at this iiioiiieiit, if the true honour of the state he 
tlioiigh possjldy as yet iiiikiioAvn to plaeed, as agreeably to the maxims 
the eoiitraeliiig ]»ow<>rs, are under- of state ennniiig it will be jilaeed, 
stofxl to be aiuiiliilaled by the treaty in eontinuai aggrandizement of its 
of jieace ; let them he afterwards poAver, no matter by Avliat means, in 
fislu'd out with ever so miieh dexte- that ease this ])riucip1e of mine will 
lily and sharpness of a isioii from old he vieAved as that of a mere scholastic 
arehives. .Any reserve {reset ratio and drt*aniing pedant. 
utt iita/is ) of preU'iisionsor grievuiiees 

II . —Ao se!f-sidu.istiiuj slate {little or r/rtat is in this rase all one') shall he 
I tifni/t/e af heeominij the proja-rty of another state by inheritance, t .t ehanyr, 
purehase, or '/{ft. 

f o.vrMKNT,AHV. a thintj; this is in contradiction to 

A state in fact is not, like the soil tlie iAlea of the original contract, with- 
on vvhit'h it is seated, a possession, out which no right whatsoever over 
{patrimonnnu.*) It is a society of a peo]»Ie can he so much as concei- 
tncii, ov«*r wliich iu» person hut it- veu. J-lvery body knows into what 
self A’aii hav e yierempUrry rights of grievous dangers the imaginary right 
disposal. Now', t»> inoculate such a of this mode of act^uisition, baa in 
body, a stem with its own separate oaiv times plunged Lurope, (for tlie 
root, as ii graft njion another state, is other (juarters of the globe seem ne- 
virtually to take away its existence ver to have recognised it,) to the ex- 
as a moral person, and to treat it ns tent even of believing that states 


* An hereditary kingdom is not a state, Avliirh «iu be inherited by another state, 
but one whose governing rights can pass by inheritance to another physical person. 
But in tills ciisc the state, properly' speaking, should be said to inherit a governor, not 
the goA'eriior as such, (that is' ns already iHissessing another kingdom,) to inherit tlic 
state .—Note of Kant. 
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could maiTV eat li otlier. Partly it state, to another, for hostile purposes 
has been pursued as a new mode of nguiiist one i\’ho is not a eoiiituon 
industrv, viz. as the art of creatiniy enemy, must he referred to the same 
anoverhahince of jjower, without ex- head; for in this uet the subjects of 
pense of exertion, by ineuus of family the state arc* used and abused at pleu- 
fonipacfs. stire, as ihinys or tools of mere ma- 

Kveii the loan of troops from one iMial apjilieutiou. 

JIJ ,—Standintf armies (miles perpetuus) shall yrtulnally he tiUuijellier aho- 

lisheit. 

roMMKXTAKV. prcssit e than a short war; eventufdly 

My reason is this :—Standing they bi'rome themselves the causes 
armies threaten other states iiices- of olVeMsi\e wars, adopted as the best 
santly with war, chiefly by means of chances for gcutiii" rid of such heavy 
the front of defiance and et(*rnal face pecuniary burdeii'i. A«ld to tliis, 
of equipment which ihey pres('nt. that for men to be tak4'u into pay, as 
Hence thev irritate other staf<*s to blank affj’Uts for killinc «»r beinu kil- 
perjjetual anti unlimitetl ctunpetition letl, iiu|ili('s a use of iIumu as pure 
with each other in the number of ma<’hines or (hnnis, nhich cannot 
their armed tnmp-; and whilst by well be rccouciI< d with the ntrhfs of 
the cost of these im asiires it hajipens humanity intohed in per.sonality, 
that peace itself is at length imn eop- 

\y.— 2'hi-re shall he no Katlonnl Debts eriiilrarti il, irith o en te tn i j tniu>] 

inti renurse o f the iSlate. 

coMMi-.vT\av. as this siiijri,. oxpedi^uit, suinmoning 

For purposes of internal economy, all posterity, l»y way ot anticipation, 
this resource is not liable to siisj/i- to ilie aid 4»f tlie <'xistin<: jifin.ration, 
cion ;—hut as a means of carrying on traiiscemls all resources coin[>ined of 
wars, it is most dangerous: inasmuch simple taxtition. 

Y.—iVo State shall iiitermedr/le hy mtriynes teitli the Const! tut ton or iiorern~ 

vient o f another Sttife, 

VI .—Ko State, eluring a />» ratt! o f tear noth anttther Stott , shall aUotr itst If 
in hftstihties of sne/i a f/naltti/ as' pna little all ft/tun rttani to neipioial 
conjilienee ; for e.t ontptt ,tlie emptnymml of ossos'^tns, to fioi'oni ; tin tn- 
J'rartion nf i'opiliilutions; oi the ort/anizattan in the host tie rottntt y of do- 
mestit: hensou, S'e. 

roMMKNTARV. thefuiictionaiidaiillioi'ity ofa judge; 

These are all base, dislionourahle hut tin* issue, as before the irihiinnl 
stratagems. Some confidence in tlie of (lod, is to deci<le w Inch p:u ty is 
honourable sentiments of the enemy in the right. And hetween states no 
must remain even during war; else such thing as a jienal wtir {hrtium. 
all peace, or treaty of atiy kind, he- punitieum) is «'onc(>ivalile; because 
conies impracticalile, and tlie war between states there is no such re- 
degenerates into a war of extermina- lation ns that of siqMU’ior atui lassal. 
X\tn\ (helium interneeinum); \vhen*as Hence it follows, fliat a war of e\- 
w'ar is at any rate, and at ivorst, but ti'rmiuation, leai ing no room or Impe 
the sad resource of iiereaftitt’’ to on- for a ]>eace, except such as would lie 
torcc riglitH hy force, in default of indeed [lerjieliial by asseinbling all 
anv court with adequate powers to the eonibalaiits upon one general 
enforce them by a process of law. Aceldama, tnu-! be lield to be under 
^tliis liew, it is ])lain flint neither the ban of international hue; and all 
Bide can bi pronounced an unjust tlie means and agents he hebl prolii- 
eneiny; tor that would preKiippose. bited, wliiidi lead to such a w'ar. 

Such are preliminary arti- Three r/c/?n»7/rc articles follow', wiiich 

cles on w'hich Kant s project is built, arc these : 1st, 'That the internal eon- 
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stitution of all states shaft he republic 
cans 2(1, That their internal rela¬ 
tions shall rest upon Ferteralism ; 3d, 
That a rostnopoli/iral ri/fht shall he 
reeof/iiised in tnankind to passive hos¬ 
pitality, (meaninfr by that tliC! ripUt 
of free iiitcrcourhe to tin* oxtciit of 
access, thoiip^ not of inyress.) 'J'lio 
first of tl)(i thrpp, roininp from Kant, 
may startb* you ; but take it in con¬ 
nexion with his important (’xplana- 
tion;—“ 'I'lnit you may not,” says 
he, “ confound (as usually men do 
confound) the' id«*aof npnhhcnn with 
the idea of democrataal, attend l<» 
the billowinjr distinction: I’orms <d’ 
state ]>olity may be divided on two 
principles : lir>t, on a j)ers«mal ilis- 
tinctiou in the supreme minister of 
the state, as whether (iriiice, nobles, 
nr people. Here the (listinction is in 
the Form of Administration (t'onna 
Imprni)\ and of this no more thiiii 
three modes are possible— Antocra- 
ry. Aristocracy, Democracy, Or, 
secondly, the principle r»f distinction 
lies in the Mode of Administration 
(Forma /tcyiminis); and, in relation 
to this, the state is of necessity eitln'r 
rcpiddicati or rlc'-potic. Uepuhlican- 
18111 is the s(‘]Kiration of the execu- 
li\e power from the lejrislatixe ; and 
of Democracy it may be atlirined, 
that this, only, id' the threi* Fornur 
Jmjirrii, is essentially a Desjmtism.” 
The third article siitVu-iently explains 
itself. As to the second, Kant sup. 
poses (p. 37) that the very same 
impulses which have carried men, 
at a considerable price of jierson.'d 
sacrifice, to renounce the state id' 
nature and lawless \ iolence for one 
(d' social security, niii;ht weii>h with 
states to an annlosoiis renunciation 
(d’ flieir ripht of war. True: but 
in the case of the individual man, 
his surrender of powrn’, once made, 
is enforced ujion him by the po- 
vermnent to which, by tlie sii)»po- 
sition, he has rcsiy-ned it. M hat 
rorr(*spoudinp fore** can he devis(>d 
for states nmnnpst each other still 
r(‘taininp their independence ? ('er- 
tainly no ahsfdute one; but, as the 
best surroyate, Kant proposes a I'e- 
(b'ral I 'nion of .States. To tliose who 
should treat sucli a ipsoiiiiu' ns a 
rev(*rie, 1 would stipp«*st the just 
remark of Kant, that all interna¬ 
tional law whatsoever (Fecial Law, 
Rights of Ambassadors, Laws of 


War, &c.) do of necessity appeal 
to and prosnjipose such a Fede¬ 
ral state, no matter how iininature. 
Indeed, recent experience, is on the 
side of Kant. According to the re¬ 
mark id' Mr Southey (in his Sir T. 
More, vol. II. p. 425,) “ The Holy 
Alliance, imperfect and unstable as 
it is, is in itself a recognition of the 
(irinciple” (of a Perpetual Peace.) 
(Certainly this was the first step taken 
by leadimr nations to realize the fart 
of a Federal Areopapus for Europe, 
let tin* immediate purpose liave been 
what it may. IMi>antime, tin* prowth 
of a I'ederalisiii, ]nirifn‘d for Kant’s 
jmrpose, will he slow. Perhaps he 
did not himself think otherwise. 
Tsay, it is very jmssjhle that the sati¬ 
rical sipnlmard of a Dutch innkeeper, 
which he pli*nsantly alludes to in his 
preface—viz.aclnirehyiird, filled with 
praxes, and hearing the sareastie 
superscription of Pirpctaal Ptaci — 
may, in fact, express the amount of 
his mvn senuas anticipations in this 
repion of human Impes. 

I am really shocked, my d(*ar 
friend, to find the length of iny pa- 
l>er. )et, siipposinp that 1 xx'eve 
treatinp the same sxd»jeet in a sepa¬ 
rate hook, rather than in a jonriial, I 
simuld he disposeil to lenplhen it hy 
five ('utire essays: one, entitled the 
Aataral History of the Ucarctit, in 
wliieit K.-nit anticipated much of 
Hei 'clicirs views on the System <d' 
tin* I inverse; another upon tlie idea 
of a Pact in natural history, whicli 
di'dnces the physical varietii’s of 
man from a single aboriirinal pair; 
a third, upon su))pofied marks of 
siiiifdy in our owu planet. These 
wonhi furnish popular illusi rations 
of Kant’s science; vv hil.st his subtlety 
in paths more peculiarly his own 
would he b(*st sustained hy a little 
essay On the IntrodiicUon into Phi¬ 
losophy of the idea of Aeyative 
Qiitintitics, and hy his Scheme of a 
I 'iiirer.stilllistoryoii a ('osmopolitiral 
plan. This last 1 iiiv'self translated 
and published some years ago; and 
1 .shall not think my time lost, were 
it only for the following opinion 
whicli tliis essay was the occasion of 
drawing reeeiitly from Mr Soutlu^ : 
—“ 'I'hat Kant is ns profottnd a phi¬ 
losopher as his disciples have pro- 
claimi'd him to be, this little trea¬ 
tise would fully convince me, if 1 bad 
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not silrpady l)plipvp<l if in rpliaiij'p 
upon ono,” t'tc.— Southey's Sir T. 
More, w 11. ]>. 4(»8. 

1 had inufl) fo «ay of Kant in tJiP 
way <tf Manip: hut 1 ain not sorry 
that juy ]a-t words n]>out him li!i|v 
polled to ho those of praise—and 
prai.-'O fiom a writer who liad proat 
]>rojiidii‘os to o\erconip, hointr, in an 
ultra-Hiitish sense, hostile to ineta- 
jdiysicians as a elass. 

JJy tray of a literary niriosity for 
the History of Popular Sophisms, let 


me t<*ll you at partincr, that the ori- 
finnl root of the faihous argument 
irrounded tipon the Prtiti*siaut con- 
eessioii of safety to llomanisin— 

( about which I ha\ e said so much 
in the earlier part of this letter) lies 
in the followiii*: words of Arnohius: 
Nomie purior ratio, cx duoittts incer- 
tii ft ill amhiffiia crpvrtationr pctuleu- 
tihus, id potius rrci/err tpanl uhqnas 
spes jurat—fjninn quodoiniiiiio nuUns^ 
"i’ours eu*r, niy dear Sir ('. 

X. V. z. 


Tin: niLi) i. mu.v.m), ' am> hi.d MKi.onirs.f 


1'ui>E two little unjiretendiuir vo¬ 
lumes, from the pens of sister and 
hrotlier, are, in our eyes, severally 
or eonjointly, of more worth than 
many an ambitious tome put loire- 
ther in one heaiy him]), tliat, by 
pt.wer of ]uiflin<r, had I'acli in its day 
enjoyed, perhaps, no inronsidi'rahle 
sliare of ])o]>iibtr n]i])Iause. In tliese 
days, much as we lo\e aiul admire 
tlieaire, it is, we fear, one of the \ery 
ran‘st qualities even of true nu'rit 
to be unpretendin"; perhaps |»e- 
cause there is so much jiretmice 
n’ithout any iniTit at all, tliat peoph* 
of worth feel they must staml up for 
theirisel ve.s and their claims, else both 
will tro unlieeded and unackriow- 
ledjred by llie world, '^'(‘t they who 
in happy humility 

“ Held tho noivhss tfiior «(' their way,’’ 

and prefer the plea-sure to the fame 
of doing good, liie ealm of consciem-e 
to the trouble of glory, aeldorii tro al¬ 
together without the reward even of 
reputation. Thew path, though si¬ 
lent, is not uneeen, though lowly, is 
not obscure. More eye.s are upon 
tliem than they think in their siinjili- 
city; ears from a distance catch the 
sweet music of their strains; and 
fmigues “ syllable their names,” even 
in cities, while themselve.s know it 
not, ill their seclusion. How plea¬ 
sant—nay, how much more than 
ph'ussint—to take u]» by chance from 
some table groaning under a load of 
tashiona1)]e. novels, some small vo¬ 


lume, coinposerl by some lo\er ol‘ 
nature, that liatli found its waytlieie, 
heaven knows how, like some real 
rosebud yielding its fragrance among 
artificial liowers. ’Tisnext best thinif 
toineetimt in commonplace hut talk¬ 
ative sjM'iety, where all ar«‘jealously 
a-jahher from fear of being thought 
stiijiid, some maid or matron who 
loves sileni ‘0 best, except when her 
lieart iiiditeth a aood matter, and 
who then breathes, in a voice 

‘‘ (m'iuIi* !iinl hnv, iin rxei'lli'iit lliiiii; hi 
■vvemiiii," 

some sentiment, wliieh, whether ori¬ 
ginal or not,—ami we doubt if any 
thing 1 ) 1 ' entirely original,—touches 
an answering chnnl in our heart, 
and inclines our head kindly—j>er- 
haps tenderly—towards the fair 
speaker ail the rest of the evenint:. 
'J'hal handsome, spnakiiie- girl, ra- 
ther above the common heiirht iiy a 
fi'w inches, and with ankles not so 
very inucii amiss, may stari' and 
speechify at you about Madame de 
.Siael and Lord 1{yron> till she he- 
lieve.s your name is added to tho list 
of her coiupiesls, and that in a few' 
days, under unremitting muiiage- 
ment.,you maybe hrougiitto propose. 
Memiwliile you wish her reddish- 
lidded amorous eyes, of no ])nrlicu- 
lar eolour, would go an-ogliiig in 
the direction of tin' Doctor or the 
('aptain, and leave you at peace and 
liberty to whisper in tin; shade of 
the, curtained hovv-wiudow, coni- 
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inandiuj?, perliaps, a view of a lake, 
iiiouiitaiiiH, and woodK, aoinc nffiec- 
titatate and alinuat loviii|^ worda in 
llie ear of the meek - faced, hoft- 
voiced stranger, who, as she listens, 
becomes lovelier and loveli(‘r, and 
is felt at last to be, tbuuffh lew knoAV, 
and none will^ackiiowledpe- it, by far 
the prettiest girl in the drawing- 
room. 

We believe the authors of these lit¬ 
tle volumes are Quakers. Alas ! of 
one of them we must say»iv/.s; for Sa¬ 
muel Miller Waving lost liis life l)y a 
lamentable accident. He was a man 
of criiiiis,undoubtedly, as his poetry 
protes ; tliat lie was ;i man of virtue 
was proved by his life. His sifter 
siirtives; and of Inu' Duodecimo let 
us first speak—'I’he “ W ild (jarlatid ; 
or Pi osc and Poetry, connected with 
I'hiSflisli W ill! blowers, inteinliai as 
ail Kiiibellishinent to the Study of 
lloUuiy.” We believe tliatiii the ful¬ 
filment of lier pleasant task, she was 
assisted by her brother; but hearts 
touched by the same or kindred feel¬ 
ings express them in langiiagt* that 
breathes of their coiiimoii origin; and 
therefore we sliall not think of sjie- 
ciilatiiig on the shares respectively 
to be assigned to each of the coad¬ 
jutors. 'J'lie “ Wild (iarland,” though 
manifestly written by one who is an 
adept in the science of Hotaiiy, yet 
lajH no <'laim to sr-ience, profess«>s 
not to throw any fresli lig-lit u])on the 
subject, nor to initiiite by any new 
method into its hidden juysleries; but 
simply to give additional interest to 
.my, by the asso¬ 
ciation of ideas poetical, historical, 
or classical, with some of the beau¬ 
tiful productions of our fields and 
woods. As it ia absolutely " a W ild 
(iarland," the author says tliat the 
strict arningemont of class and order 
has not been obsiM'ved. The flowers 
of nliicli it is composed liiive been 
gatheretl as faiu y rlirected, and are 
offered to the reader, not as the fair¬ 
est and most fragrant, but as a sample 
of the treasures every hedgerow and 
meadow may furnish. There are in 
all but eighty pages—and we have no 
fault to liiui with them except that 
they an* too fen'. The engravings 
are excellent—and it does one’s eyes 
and heart good to look on them 
all so naturally coloured—the round¬ 
leaved .Sundew, flie (’ommon Furze, 
the two-liowercd Liuuiea, the lied 


Poppy, the Wild Germander, the 
Violet, the .Snow-drop, the Common 
Primrose, the Cowslip, the (/Oin- 
inon Daisy, the Common Broom— 
treasures which arc strewed along 
the wayside, both tite highways and 
bye-vv’ays, which he who stands still 
may gather, and he who runs may 
read. There are sotnc touching lines 
on the round-leaved Sundew. Its 
beauty is truly said to consist in the 
form and ajipearance of the leaves 
which are thrown out immediately 
from the root, and spread over the 
surface of the grouml; each jilant 
forming a little circular jilot of green 
cup-sh}i|)ed leaves, thickly fiiiig<*d 
with hairs of a deep rose-colour 
1 'hes(> hairs siqiport small drops, or 
globules, of apclliicid liquor-like dew, 
which continue even in the hottest 
part of the day, and in the fullest ex- 
])osiire to the suu. It is iound in 
inos-y hogs, and on llie borders of 
ponds and ri\ iilets in moorland dis¬ 
tricts. 

TO 'I III' KOI' M)-I t AVI l> St xi.rvv, 

“ l!y till' ioiii' fiiiiiitaiii's si'civt ki'il, 
WliiTr hiiinaii I'liotsti'iis rurcly tri'.nl, 

‘.Mitl till' will! iniior or silent ;;li'iit 
'J'h*' Siintk'W blooms iiiisfi'ii by mon ; 
Spivads tlii'iv hi'i' b'af <if rosy bin’, 

A rbalicf for tbe iiioniiiig (b'tv, 

Ami, ert' tbi' soimiicr's Mill can ri-c. 
Drinks the piiiT' waters of the skio'. 

“ Woiiblsi thou tli.it tby lot were given 
Tims to receive tbe dews of heaven, 

Willi lie.irl {iveiiareil, like this meek llovver ■' 
Con:*-, then, anil hail the thivvning hour ; 
So shall a Messing from on high, 

I’ure Us llie ruin of •uiutner’s sky, 
riis.iillied ns tJie morning dew 
J lesci-nd, and all thy soul imbue. 

“ Yes ! like the hloMVoms of the waste, 
tl ouhl we the sky-biuii water.s taste, 

'J'o the High Pouiitain's saereil spring, 
The clialiie let us hiiinhly bring : 

So shall we find the streams of heaven 
'I'o him who seeks are freely given ; 

'Hie moiTiing and the evening dew 
Shall still our failing strength renew.'' 

Tlic coniinoii ftirze, gorsc, whins, 
—is not a biuik of it beautiful, gleam¬ 
ing goldcniyamid the auiumer woods, 
mid scenting the thin mists that in 
morning hour float over the nnirmuis 
of the awakened river? Here sire 
three feeling quatrtuns to tluit bank ; 
an(l-brae-l)righlei»er-aud-sweeloiier. 
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“ ’Mid sffttu-r’fi J'.iliairi*. pal«' and sere, 
Thy kindly (lowcn’t cln'ers the grlooin j 
Anil ollrrs to ili<> wtniins year 
The tribute ol' itii golden liluom. 

“ lleiK'iith Noeeinlier’s eloiided sky, 

III eliitl December's Ktonny hoiiro, 

Tl»y blossom meets the triiveller’s eye, 
t>,iy as the buds of summer bowers. 

‘ ‘ b'lower of the dai'k atid wintry day ! 

Emblem of friendship ! thee I liail ! 
lllooming when others fade away, 

And brightest when their hues grow 
jiale." 

All tin* tpfsps tlial ftcr were writ¬ 
ten nil tlnii i‘rs, me irond—at least, 
tve remember no bad ones. So spi¬ 
ritual ill tbeir balmy beauty, tln-y 
insjiire not only clotls but elod-bop- 
pfM-s. A biiiu-h i>f llowers suddenly 
iield up before the eyes and tlie nose 
of tlie terii'st bloekbead, makes him 
for the inomenr ii bard—a poet. Tlie 
tlelii-ate and seiisitite iiiiiid, tiirain, 
alite to the ^isitinos of the spirit of 
betiiity ibut goes glimjisini^ oxt'r tlie 
earth, ran iiexer be :it a los* for joy 
as long as tin* d.iisies danee in the 
siiiisbine. (ientle reader.' perhaps 
you nexer saw a daisy danee r 'riieii 
are you miieli to be pitied. They o'o 
danriiio up |)i|] and down brae, in no 
regular liirnre, but oxersjireadiinr the 
wJiole green Hoor in one indistin- 
friiishtible jrallojiaile. The sunbeams 
in xvbirli they sxx im uloiiir, settle; 
and lo 1 in an instant all the daueers 
are motionless on tlieir setits. They 
seem ahsolutely rooted to the ground 
—and all tbejr faces roxered xxiih 
bhi'lics. is a eoxxslip, and 

we nbsolut^H^inell the sxxcel-i'eiil- 
ed jiale yt^j^bloseotn. But listen 
to aJittlela^Inbononrof tlie dower. 

nfK <'oxi‘iir. 

l.'iifuhlini; lo the brcc/e uf Miiy, 

Till- Coix'slip greets tin* xenial ray . 

The tiipaz and the ruby gem, 

Jier biiis.>iim’s simjile diadem ; 

.\iid, a", tbe ilexx-drops gently fall, 

J'liey tip xxitli pearls licr eorunni. 

“ lit pi'.iiM-lx halls iitid ruiirts of kings 
Its lustuiiiK i-'iy the iliumoiid fiiiigii; 

^I'l leiv 111 ihi>M> xxdio see its hcain. 

Amid tile tiii-i.'li-lighl s (iazzling gleam, 

As bri'JiL {,' tbiHigli a meteor shone, 

Can eall the e<i.,il\ pri/u their uxvn. 

« Blit gems of every form and line 
Are gbltering here in morning dew; 


,Tew«]ji that all alike may thare 
An freely as the common air: 

No niggard hand, or jealous eye, 

I’l'oteets them from tlie passer by. 

“ Alan to hi.s brotlier shuts his heart, 
And Science acts u miser's part; 

But Xutiirt', svith a liberal hand, 
riings wide Jicr stores o'er sea and land. 
If gold .she gives, not single grains 
.Afi) scatter'd I'ar across tlie plains; 

But lo, the desert streams are roll'd 
O'er precious beds of virgin gold. 

If lloxvers she olfers, xvreaths are given, 
-\s eoiiiitless as the stars of heaven : 

Or music—'tis no feeble note 
She bids ailing the xiilleys float ; 

'J'l'ii thoiisniid nameless melodies 
In one full chorus sxicll tbe breeze. 

“ Ob. art is but a sraiity rill 
’J'bat genial hciimiiis scarcely till. 

But iiiitiirc needs no tide's return 
'J'o fill afrc'li her lloxviiig urn : 

.She gathers all her rii li supplies 
^^'llel•e never-failing xvaters lisc.” 

Hut let us now peiisixi'ly turn over 
till* leaxi's of the “ Saeri'd Melodies.” 
Simu> of them an* truly heauliful— 
mid XX ill hear to be read after Uie 
bx iiiiis of .hiiiii s -Moiit;ronii*ry, of He- 
ber, or of Koeble. Oh! that peo¬ 
ple XX ho take ]>eii in limid xx ould 
hut xx'i'itt* from tlie heart! All iiieii, 
XMiiiieii, and ehildi eii, liave hearts— 
and ive xx ould tain heliexe not bad 
Jiearts either—nay, good hearts,—till 
the Prince of llie .Air, feeliuif IiiinHulf 
called on hy thoughts, by incipient 
si liners unexpressed, ulie-lits before 
tlieiii unseen, 

*• .Viid lluiii a wli ked xvhlsjier turns 

’J’iicir hearts as dry as dust." 

’I'lieii the corrupt become stupid— 
:md great prosers. Poetry breathes 
not, brightens not for oueli; yet once 
(liere XX as niiiHie in tlieir souls, and 
in dim memory of the past they be¬ 
come x'er»iliers — poetasters,— and 
xx'ithnut meaiiiiiirto be impinus, they 
in^-rasr-and-bobtail the very verses 
of th(‘ Kiide. Hut a truly ])iouH man 
or wommi alxvays writes well on 
sacred suhJectSjfor they alxvays write 
from till* heart; and in song: the heart 
of a Christian justifieth itself before 
men and angels. .Samuel Miller Wa* 
riii£r xvas a pious man. Had he not 
been so, never could be have written 
till* folioxviiig lines: 

“ Thou, dear enthusiast, snycHt, 

Nvuti cun like nature preucb; 
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That in hpr fane thou prnycst; 

That wuutia and rillf can teai h : 

Yps, inorp than e’er Il3-ssiis 
'I'aiijrlit fail's hy his stmiin ; 

Or proves hrsidr Crphissns, 

'i'liat waved o'er J’luto’s dreaitn. 

“ Then leave these \ ales hclow thee; 

Come, stretcR thine eagle ej’e, 

And nature more M'ill shew tliee 
Of him thou eaiist not sp\'. 

C5a/,e on the fire-stream, pouring 
Down Kina's ^iny steej*; 

Go where tin* hillow's roaring 
Is loudest on the deejt, 

“ Where <‘arth(|uaKes tniilter deadly, 

^\iid doiio’s and tiirrels reel ; 

M liei'e raiiiel-ljells pause divadlj', 

(^Ill-Ill It'd ill the iiot Saiiiiel ; 

Where thiiridevs roll hefore him, 

And n here Ids liehfnings shine, 
liow, tremhie, and adore him; 

I' lr ihi'-—this (lod is thine, 

“ \ el si’i‘, tlii'oiieh I loads storiii-hrokeii, 

1 he iloM'-lioriie olive liioi^h ' 

'I'al.e (lion, and liind lliat token 
\rooiid thine awe-strnek hrow. 
rill n vvlieie Ills how he spreadelh, 
ISeliolil Ill'll dai'I. no more ; 

Him, who the wild waves treadelh. 

Seek now on jnii el'ern shiOe. 

" \efnind his foolsieps sprineine, 

WliiM wi'eatlis endi.ilm the air' 

M hile hills break forth in sinein^, 
lio, li'itre those loolsleps theie 
When morn's first heam from .sliiiithers 
Awakes the dewj' flowers; 

Or with that bird whose niimliers 
Charm stairv midnieht hours, 

“ 'I'o llim let rapture wing fhee, 
rrom hidghfs w line eagles dwell; 

Or let the glad hee bling thee 
Home to her thvniy eell. 

Where'er thou Avilt, observe him 
III things that f.iirest shine; 
riieii, joyful, fly (o serve him, 

]-'or He—that Iiovl—is thine.” 

Tliorc iH stiiiintliiii" profomttl in 
lilt* puthos tit'the liiK!!!i udtW'SHed “ To 
the AlHa:<lalt‘n.” 

“ A'es, weeji, O wcnnuii frail and fair ; 

'riioiigh tears that full so fust 
Amid that bright iip-biiiided liuir 
Can ne'er eiruce the p.ist. 

“ Though other drops, whose power divine 
Can wasli tliy stains away, 

Aliist plead e'en more ihun tears like 
thine; 

Alore holy still thou they, 


“ Had lie who pardons hid thee bring 
Those tears his Jove to buy, 

That Avord had ne’er uiisetd'd the spring 
Tliut fills thy streaming eye. 

“ Ah ’tAviis not Sinai’s flatih that taught 
'J'hnt frozen fount to glow: 

No—milder, mightier rays it caught; 
And lo, the Avaters flow! 

“ Pour tlien tliine odours—pour, and see, 
111 Him on Avliom they’ fall. 

Tile vase of rlay that holds for thee 
lialm costlier far than all. 

“ Afore fragrant unrtioii on that hrow 
llests, where his l''ather smiled ; 

He hears a brothei's name; for thou, 
Tliiin too art cull'd a child. 

‘‘ Oil w'ondroiis'—pour a heaven of te.Ars: 

\\ hen sin’s erased alitive. 

How dark that record lorn appears, 

III tlie full light of love I’’ 

A\'(‘ liavt* room for ojio otli(‘r strain. 
It is not Avitliout luajesty— and would 
do lionoiir to a far iii;rh<>r namo than 
tliat of Saimit‘1 Miller Wariiio-. 

*• Peace’ peace ' swelling trump that rc- 
pe.ifest 

The praises lo victory given ! 

I.et file Iiurp, Avith the chords that are 
sweetest. 

.Suiimd Softly—‘ The haniier of heaven ! 
Oh hriiig forth the cross-benriiig 
banner' 

The liaiiiier! the banner of heaven!’ 

“ Nevoi' Ithiod of the vanquish'd imbrued 
it: 

Tiiose drops from the Victor did fleov; 
And tile tears that alone have bedew'd it 
Were shed o'er the weiunds of a foe. 

Tliere is victorj’ dAv*4|s in the haulier 
Of tlic Leader that bled for his foe. 

“ Yon standard, inAvoven Avith floAvrrs 
rrom the groves whore sages have trod. 
And from Paradise too—hoAV it towers! 
'Tis all, save the luiiincr of God. 

Oh giA-e us the banner!—the banner! 
llriiig forth the true banner of God! 

“ Wlieiiee came that fierce zeal that is 
glowing— 

'lliiit would call down the flaide from 
above 'f 

Proud spirits their missiles are throAA'- 
iiig 

Ah, Avhere is the banner of love ? 

The banner!—oh bring forth the 
banner! 

Bring forth the mild haimci' of lure ! 
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“ Tlicrc arp soiiijs that luwik ii( i(N 
ll(•aInilI^| 

As «f ivarMfi’s »vli<>n tl.iwiiiiii; is bright; 
AiiU hark' 1<>. the niffhUhjr.1 is sereaiii- 

As lie tlie-* iVom the banner of li;;ht. 

’Ti-. holiness beams IVniik the haiiner: 
It bre.ithe.s round the baiiiier of lielit. 

“ Hull it not where the tramiiler iiath 
found it: 

Serene to the breeze be it piven ; 

And soft airs shall whisper around it, 

‘ Tills sure is the banner of lieavon !’ 

Unfurl then—unfurl all the banner ' 
Kvery fold !—'tis the banner of hi-a- 
Tcn!" 

Nay, wo must (|ti(»tf yet anotlior 
little jitM'ii). Wliirli sliall it Ix'ir 

rrrru w i 

O strong in pnrjiose—trail in jmwi'r. 
'Where now the jile.lge so latelj, given ? 
C'oward—to rreuiures of an hour; 

Hold to the challenged bolts of he.neii ' 

•' Shall that fierce eye e'er jiour the streani 
Of heart-wrung tears liefoec its (iod ■■ 
Thus did the rock in Iloi’eh seem, 

One moment ere it lelt the rod. 

“ lint Je^ns turns; — niystetimis deojis 
Ilefore that kindly glance ilow fast; 

So Hielt the hiiiiws from luonritain tops, 
When the daik wintry hour is j»ast. 

W'hat might it be that gliinee could 
]>.iint '! 

Did one dee|i.tuu('hing impress blend 
The inure than sage—tin* more than 
saint— 

Tile inure than )iyinpathi/.ing fiiend '.' 

“ Was it, tliat lightning thonglit retraeed 
Some hallow’d hour beneath tlii> moon ! 
Or walk, or converse high, that graced 
'I'he temple's coliiriin'd shade at niHoi i 

Say, did tliat face to inemorj's eye. 
With gleams of Tabor’s glory sliiin-'^ 
Or did the dews of agony 

Still rest upon that brow ditinei' 

“ I know not’—hnt I know a will 
'1 hill, Iiord ' might frail as J’eter’s be I 
A heart tliiit had denied thee-^ill, 

U’eii tiovv—without a look from 'rhee !” 

It is (Icliiilitful t(» know that niut’li 
jiot'try Kucii as this is almost every 
season stealin!; into existenee, not 
transitory, since it lives in many ffeii- 
tle hearts, breatliing its halm in r|uiet 
liotnes, like that of the favourite 
flow'ers that bloom in their parlour 


windows—even like the eter-ldos- 
8oming:roso that often sheds its lieati- 
ty unheeded, but every now and then, 
both ill o-louin and suiiKliine, sudden¬ 
ly attracts the eyes of tlie inmates, 
and often wakes a silent bh'ssiiiff, al- 
nioat a prayer. Such poems as these, 
of whicli the Avorld ti^'es little or no 
heed, are fell peculiarly to belonirto 
tl^o•^e who have been so fortnn.'ite— 
so hnjipy—as to meet with tliein by 
accident ]n'rlia|>s, or to iiax e i-ccci\ ed 
them from tlie hand of sonic cliancc- 
ucipiaiutance, who, afler the jilcasaiit 
jrift, is thenceforth considered lo be 
a friend. .Vllniiiis mij'-lit lie rej.on- 
torics for such productions. I>y the 
waj', sjicaking of .\llniins--tli.ink' to 
Charles l.nnili for Ids Allnim lei-.i's, 
so heanlifiilly juiiited and irct nji lit 
his young friend I'.dwiud .Momui, 
himself gifted nilh miir’i pociical 
feel inland lane} ,n itne" his “ ( in e i- 
in:is.’’ ('hailesi we lo\e itie lollon ■ 
iiiiT strain 

,\ SOI 1 111)1’ 

“ This i.irc tjililkt iloih ill! Ill b’ 

IbiM’i’ty with ■>. mSil'iilc. 

I’asi iiiiihiii.lit till-, piiiir m.iid li'tli sj uii 
.\llil Alt till- A\ III k l.i III 1 ll.:!l <tut 11', 

Wliiih luiist hiipiilv Irum I'.ii nil’;,' s, mil 
A tcchlc bi-d-iid |i.’>i<’iil s u.i'il. 

IIci 'lcep-rli,ii’gi‘il CA I's CM iii|i|iii.i .1-1., 

.\nd liuly li.oi'l'. Oil.i- lip till- I.el. , 

I ll■■l■l'll the I’lM'k and ‘piieih’ pit. 

.\iid ilu her i'ai'(lil_\ lii iidgi’i t. 

SL’fji, vaiiili\ jHioi’ line, stc-p, 'hep iiii , 
.\iid, M.ikiiig, find tii} liiboiirs duiic. 
Pci’cliaiK'c she kiiiiw- it bv her dic.ni.s , 
Hi- I’eye li.ith caught llic yiildi'ii gii.iiu., 
.Xiigflic jiresetU’c teslifv ieg, 

'I'liat I’uund her cm’I’v iaI.i'II" arc lltinc ; 
Ostcfils fi’iim wliich she may pi’csiimc, 

That much <if lIcaActi is in the ruuiii. 
Skirting iicr own hright hair they rmi, 
.And III the sunny add mure sun 
.\<iw nil that aged f.ice they tis, 
Sticiiming (rnm the criici!'\ ; 

'J'hc lli’sh-clccg’d spirit disabiising, 
Death-disarming sleep, infiisiin/, 
IVi’libatians, fni’ctastcs high, 

And eipiill tlmilght'i til liie nr die. 
Uarderiir bright I'rnni r.di’ti's liuwer, 
'i'end with care tliat lily llnwer ; 

'J'u its leaves and runt iiiliisi; 
lleuicii's .sniishiric. Heavens den 
’’I'is a type, and ’ti* a pledge, 

Of a el’nwiiing privilege. 

(iai’iTiilni that lily (luwer. 

This maid must keep her preriuns dnuei ; 
Live a sainted maid, nr die 
AInrtyr to virginity.” 

“ Oh! rare CharlcH Lamb!” 
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THE REVENHES OF THE rill'UCIl OF ENGLAND.' 


AVrnr)i:D l)y rootod jH-iiiciplo to llio 
old and tri«‘d institidioiiH of tin* coiin- 
Iry, \\<* jrladly snail oiirscUcK of llip 
plnar and fonrlusivo sirejuinent^ uksmI 
in tlii'i littip 'pijldipsitinn, for lin'jnir- 
ot dissijssitiiiL'' llip iinnistroiiM dp- 
lijsioiis which ar<* loo jsnnsds'nl n'itfi 
l to the Tpvcnups of tlsc f'Imndi 
ot I'.iiirhind. TIk' soon* cnliLditt'iipd 
iin'iiihcr'' ot tliat p'-lsdilishniPiil ajt- 
pi.ir to ii!^ io treat, with tot> nnssh 
eoiileiti|it, the etleel whieii inU't In' 
|ii ndni ed (i|i(tn the piihlie mind t>y 

till' 'are 'S'.it 'ei're])i'e''eiit:ilions of 
Its en> iiiie'• lejiiisiiii; lis||es>iy, or 
Os' :-eniit.iien 11 y, in ili(* seenrity of 
!e;.al jii 111I'eli>"i, ihev seem to eoiisi- 
d'’! t' iiimieessai y to eoiiiitenu t the 
I 111" Is III tiiosc )io lithour to nndei- 
iiiiii" liie ee.'ie^i!isti<-al institutions 
t.j.laineii liy the state. 'I'lie evei-\i- 
eil.ini Old iiidi |;itiL''idde enemies of 
sill iiisiitiitioiis \\ liieh ha\e atendeney 
to ii|i!ii.lil so, i;d Older and ptddie nio- 
lai-, ill Nteroiislv take advantiiL'e of 
tlii- sn| line ness, and ai e ilios enalded, 
■ ilmosi niieontI aiiieledand imreiuted, 
to e\;(:;L'et ate, in the <_rossesi manner, 
the amomit ot the reietiiies ot the 
( han h of IliiLdaiiil, as ell as mis- 
lejnesent the soiirees from whieh 
liiose iiweimes are re,ally derived. 
In llte little work, from the jsayes of 
w hieh we |mr))ose liorrowin^'' laritely, 
the most important and datieeroiis of 
thesj* misiepre-iPiitations are, as ua^ 
< oneei\e, very stieeessfnlly e.vposed. 
Indeed, it sqipears to iis so well eal- 
enhited to serve the ohjeet vv hieli it 
has ill V ievv', that vve earnestly laaaim- 
niend its l ontents to the attention of 
all those vrho aredc'sirons to iijdiold 
the lilnulish Mstaldishment. 

'I'ho lirst falhiey to vvhirli the au¬ 
thor atlvertsis, the very euininon aiul 
prev alenl notion,that all theinembera 
of the (amimuiiity are eoni^velled by 
law to pay towards the mainteuanec 
of ii set of teaehers appointed, by a 
]»art only, thoijifh it be a majority, to 
pri'aeli a jtartieular system <d‘ doe- 
tiine: that those who dissent from 
the doctrines of the Church of Ejiir- 
laiid, and biipport their own reii- 


pious teai-liprs by voluntary contri- 
liutions, are com])elled, in addition to 
this burden, to contribute towards 
the rnaintenanc<‘ of the established 
cleriry, ami bear their full ])ro])ortioii 
of the c'xjienseattendinp the discharge 
of the ecclesiastical functions ordain¬ 
ed by the state. There, can, indeed, 
lie little doubt, that much of tlie hos¬ 
tility felt towards the K.stablished 
C’lmrcli.bv' the various classes of dis¬ 
senters thronyhmii ilie empire, arises 
from the belief, that they an; compel¬ 
led by law to contribute, in iirojior- 
tion to the amount ol their property, 
towards the maiutenanci* of the esla- 
bli-hed clerey. Nor is this delusion 
contined to those who dissent from 
the Church; it operates, it is to he 
feared, powerfully, as well as exten¬ 
sively, on till' minds of persons who 
mi'iht he expected to be exempt frvmt 
its iiilhieiiee. large ]imtion of 

the iiopiilation of linghind ha- been 
taught to consider the established 
clergy iis a body of ]iublic function¬ 
al ies ordained by the state, and drtivv- 
ing ajii oportion ot their stijicndsfrom 
the jiropcrtyot every member ol the 
conuuunity. Miit this is a gross and 
dangerous fallacy,tirising from an en¬ 
tire miscoucejitiou ot the utiture and 
origin of the reveeues attached to ec- 
clesiasticid ofliccs. Tliere is, in truth, 
no ground for the assertion, that tin' 
legislature com]iels till the memberK 
of the community to pay towards the 
maintenance of a set of teachei.s, ap¬ 
pointed to jneacli a particultii sj bteui 
of doctrines. 'I'he author belore us 
lias, vve think, succeeded in proving, 
not only that the minority ot thepeo- 
jile who dissent from the Church dtv 
not really bear the ])roj)ortion which 
is alleged to fall ujion them of tlie 
('Xjn'use of the ecclesiastical func¬ 
tions ordained by the State; but 
also that the esttihlished clergy can¬ 
not properly be said to receive pay 
from any member of the community, 
vvhiitever may be the terms of his 
creed, or the amount or nature of his 
])ro]>erty. “ It must,” lie adds, “ he 
oliserved, that vv'heu it is alleged that 
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tlio mlnoritv of llio « i'il roiiiiiiunity 
U coinpollotl • fojitif a imrtinilnr sot 
of toacliovs appoiiinul by this insijo- 

vitv, tlio i'\prt""'bni * t<> ]'•<•}’ iniist 
bear a »liirL‘r«‘iit siiriiifa'ation from 
that iu wbicli it is list'd tvlieii a te¬ 
nant is said to jiay rem to liis land- 
lonl, or ivJien a debtor is deseribed 
as jiavinir a ereditor a deiit whieb ho 
on es him. if the expression be used 
simply in the latter sense, the pro¬ 
position that all the members of the 
eoniinuulty who possess real proper¬ 
ty are compelled to pay towards the 
support of ‘ the ecclesiastieul insti¬ 
tutions established by the majority,’ 
is a mere truism, wbieh admits of no 
more dispute than the assertion that 
all the oecnjders of laud are compel¬ 
led to pay toivards the support ot its 
omters. Jlut if it he used in another 
sense—ill tiiat of transferring to ec¬ 
clesiastics property, whicli either in 
eipiity or law helonss to those who 
are said to pay them, the exjiression 
invuUes a plain fallacy; for it will 
not he ditlinilt to prove that, in tliis 
latter sense, no ])ayment is made to¬ 
wards the discharire of the ecclesias¬ 
tical fiinclioiis ordained Iw the state 
hy am/ member of the ciiil commu¬ 
nity.” 

If any memher of the community 
ran jiroperly be said to eoutribnte 
towards the expense of sn])]*ortiM<.'’au 
ecclesiastical csiahlisiimeiit, it imisi 
manitestly he in one or other of tlie 
three foHowintr capacities—he unist 
do it eitlier as the. occupier of land 
—as themvner of hind—orasthecon- 
sumer ot aLwicultiiral jiroducc. 

*• That ibis burden docs not fall on the 
ficciipici of land can he rendered abundant¬ 
ly cliar. As.sumc tbai iljc incumbent of a 
parish receives, in lieu of tithes, a compo¬ 
sition of five shilliiips per acre, and the 
landowner forty shillings per acre as rent; 
•were tidies abolished,—were the claims of 
the ecclc.siastic to his share of the produce 

to cease,_no reasonable man doubts that 

at the expiration of the agreement subsist, 
iiig between the occupier and the owner of 
the -nil, the sum now jiaid for tithes would 
be riiliUd to the amount of rent exacted by 
tb. biT.dlord. I^and wliich he now lets, 
snii/tii Id tHhes, for forty shillings per 
acre, woubl dieii be let by hinij./rcc from 
for forty.five shdiings, Theabolition 
of tithes would, in such a case, merely add 
five shillitigs per acre to the present incstne 
of th'‘ landowner ; Imt to the occupier of 
the land it could produce no pecuniary ad¬ 
vantage whatever. JJence it clearly follows 
that the ocvuvicr of laiub wheUier he he a 


member of the riiurch of Tlnglanel or dis¬ 
sent Irom its communion, cannot he said 
to make any contribution towards the c\- 
jiense of the national establishment. The 
oci iipirr now pays in the form oi n nt uml 
lilfic,i a gross sum, which, if tithes ceased 
to exist, would inevitably be exacted from 
him as rent. 

But granting it to be true, that if the 
claim of the tithe-owner ecSsed to exist, the 
amount would be added to the present de¬ 
mands of the landlord, does it not follow that 
the burden of our ecclesiastical establishment 
falls upon the owiur of the soil i If it be 
admitted that the rent payable to the land- 
owner is reduced by tlio exact amount now 
received by the ecclesiastical projtrietor in 
lieu of tithes, is it not a necessary conse- 
tjuenco that the loi/ propiietor of the land 
has to defray the whole expense of the ec- 
clesi.astical functions ordained by the state 't 
By way of replying to these tjucstions, it 
may be asked, Ihd not this proprietor or 
his ancestor purchase liis land subject to 
the claim of the (itlie-owner ? And was n><f 
the price paid for it less by the exact 
amount of tlfe fee simple value of the 
tithc«, than it would inevitably lia^e been 
if the estate bad been purchased free from 
tills burden r If tiicscijuestionshe answered, 
as they must be, in the aflirmatiee, u will 
necessarily follo'v, tlnit there is no reasonable 
ground for alleging, that the landowner in 
reality contributes towards the expense o) 
an ccelesia.stical chtablislmicnl. Tlutl pm. 
Him of the j.rodiKi’ of ttu soil whieh h,i<: 
t'liii rrservdl ami set apmt in i/m, coiotti 1/ 
Jill iirlesiastii ul juirpo.-i uercr ’.en- the 
jii-iipirtil of thi. pilit hii/ ozeuri of the 
f on u/iiih it it h . ii it, nor ilnt it e. 11 
It/oiif/ hi any of hit iinmcdiitlcpteilcccs- 
tors. Ilrery acre of land contained within 
the limits of Kngland and Wales, not ex- 
empt from tithes, has been sold and let 
subject to that burden, from a period long 
antecedent to any -written record ; and on 
every successive transfer of landed prejurty, 
the estimated value of the tithes lias been 
invariably deducted from the price paid for 
it by the purchaser. It is, therefore, a 
manifest perversion of language to affirm, 
that the established clergy arc paid citlier 
by the occupier or the oa-wirr of the soil, 
except in the sense in whiclt a lendlord^is 
said to be paid by his tenant. If the owner 
of an estate alienated it twenty years ago, 
reserving to himself, or his assigns, aper- 
petual rent charge upon it equal to a tenth 
part of the produce, could the individual 
receiving .such an annuity be considered as 
}»aid or pensioned by tile present owner of 
the freehold from which it accrues ? It is 
presumed lliat the most violent impugners 
of the rights of ecclesiastics would scarcely 
undertake to maintain the affinnntive of 
sucli a proposition. 

“ There arc others who maintain, that 
tithes constitute a burden which falls, not 
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upon the occupier or owner of ihe soil, but 
upon the roiuinnci of titlicablc eoiumoili- 
ties : adniuiiiij; Umt tithes neitlicr diminish 
the net revenue or rent of the owner, nor 
the profits of the occupier of land, they 
allege that this burden makes an addition 
of one-tenth to the money ]>Tice of the ar¬ 
ticle on which it is levied. Ju order to 
place in a clear light the opinion entertain¬ 
ed by this clas^of economists with resjiect 
to the practical effect of tithes, let it be as¬ 
sumed that an acre of land subject to this 
burden, and let fur forty shillings, produces 
twenty bushels of wheat, which sell for ono 
hundred shillings; the lithe of the produce 
of this acre would be two bushels of wheat, 
worth ten shillings. Adam Smith, and 
other eminent writers, who have been hither¬ 
to regarded as authorities in questions of 
politieul economy, admit that if the ten 
shillings levied as tithes in the case here 
stand ct.'iseil to he exacted, the amount 
would 1 ) 1 - added to the rent already received 
by the landlord, but tliat it would make no 
alteration in the money or selling price of 
the wheat which this land produces. lJut 
the persons who liave recently set theni- 
srhis np a-, oracles in matters of tliis kind, 
pionounce this to be an erninemis o]iinion ; 
they contend, that if tithes were not letied 
on the acre in question, tlii' result would be, 
not that the l.indlonl would add ten slnl- 
liiigs to the forty shillings now received iiy 
liiio as rent, Imt that the market price oi 
wheat would fall one-lcnth, and that the 
grower would sell the whole twenty hush- 
els tor ninety slnlhngs,—tiie price which 
he tiow obtains for eigliteen bushels. 

Tins .singular theory of what its au¬ 
thors quaintly term the ‘incidence of tithes,’ 
Is made to rest on a basis cipially singu¬ 
lar : it is assumed as a fact nut to be con¬ 
troverted, that the le.isl fertile soil brought 
ill this country into a state of tillage pays 
no rent. The expense of rtiising wheat 
upon this ‘ least fertile soil,' is then assu- 
imd to be the ‘natural cost of production,’ 
which regulates the market value of wheat 
grown not only upon that ‘ least fertile 
soil,' but iqion oilier soils, however su¬ 
perior in quality. From these premises they 
deduce it as an inference, that tithes, add¬ 
ing one-tenth to the cost of producing wheat 
on the least fertile soil in a state of tillage, 
must at the same time make an addition of 
onc-tenth to the money price of all the 
wheat ofTcred for sale in the public 
market. 

“ Rut the very fact on which this ilchi- 
sivc theory is eonstnictcd is utterly desti¬ 
tute of foundation. That tlie least fertile 
soil retained in a statu of tillage pays no 
rent,—that (he owner of the least pruduc 
tivc spot in a state of cultivation will per¬ 
mit it to be occupied for any length of time 
without exacting some part of its produce, 
under the denomiimtion of rent, is an as- 
suiiiptioii controverted by general expe- 
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riencc. Xo spot of land can be found in 
England or Wales, permanently retained 
in a state of tillage, which yields the owner 
no surplus of its produce as rent. The very 
wor.st soil which can be tilled, with the rea¬ 
sonable prospect of a remunerating proKt, 
possesses some natural powers and local ad¬ 
vantages wbicb are the property of the 
owner, and for the use of which he will ex¬ 
act some amount of compensation from the 
occupier. 

‘‘ Suppose, however, it be conceded, in 
the teetli of all practical experience upon 
this subject, that tbc least fertile soil, in a 
Slate of tillage, t.uhjn I lo litJics, yields no 
surplus as rent, but barely makes the or¬ 
dinary return o.*'' profits for the capital cm- 
jiloyed in its c’llnvation,—still this con¬ 
cession will not support the infircncc which 
is drawn from it: for it will by no means 
follow as a matter of course, that the ab- 
straiiion of the tenth part of tlie produce 
of this ‘ least fertile soil’ will aflcct the 
money jiricc of the other nine parts when 
hroiiglit to market. For this ‘ least fertile 
soil,’ even upon the supposition that it 
yields no surplus as trnf, evidently yields 
a surjiliis beyond the cost of tillage, at 
If the demand for tithes ceased to 
exist, the consequcvice in this very case 
would be,—not th.it the market value of 
tlie whole produce would be diminished, 
but—that the landowner, who is now suiJl 
to receive nothing, would then obtain as 
rent the portion which is at present the 
property of the tithe-owner. 

** (iranting, therefore, a fact wJiich no 
man can credit,—that the least fertile soil 
permanently retained in a state of tillage 
yielils no surplus lo the landowner, .still 
It appears cleat that the amount now levied 
upon it as tithes would, if this chum were 
abolished, be exiieled from the cultivator 
of the same soil, as rent, by the landlord. 
For even those who most strenuously con- 
tend that the burden of tithes falls ulti¬ 
mately upon the consumer of .agricultural 
produce, will, it is presumed, admit that 
the jiruduce of the lea.st fertile soil perma¬ 
nently retained in a state of tillage, paying 
no rent, but subject lo tithes, must yield a 
remunerating profit to the cultivator,— 
e'ilicrwise he would cease to till it. "Were 
the charge tor tithes to be abolished, it 
would evidently yield more than the aver¬ 
age profit of capital by the amount of the 
tithes now levied upon it; and this excess 
of profit, arising from the abolition of 
tithes, would be instantly claimed by the 
landowner, who, as these persons assert, 
now receives no rent for his land, I,et it 
be assumed that the produce of a given 
extent of fertile soil, which is said to pay 
no rent, sells for £40, and that the claim 
of tl'c lithe-owner, now amounting to £4, 
were to cease ; would the whole produce 
which now sells for £40, be in that cate 
sold for no tnore than £l3(i ? ‘ Yes,’ say 
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the theorists :—‘ No,’ says comninn sense ; 

if the now paid in lieu of tithes cea¬ 
sed to be cxaeteil, another claimant to an 
equal amount would instantly spring up 
in the person of the landlord.’ ” 

It apjK'jiiN not a little singular, that 
the sanio authorities who are found to 
argue that tithes fall ujton the eou- 
snmers of agricultural produce—up¬ 
on the poorest heggar, as well as tlie 
proudest peer, in the ratio of their re- 
spectite consumptions, should at tlie 
same time inariilaiu, that the payment 
of rent is not attend(‘d with anv such 
conse<iuciicP3. Tliis is a maiiif<-.t 
iixeoiisistem y : for if it could he ren¬ 
dered apparent, tliat tithes increase 
the money ju ice of the jn-odnee of 
laud^oue-tentli, it trould follow, as an 
inevitable consequence, that the jjay- 
ineiit of rent must raise this j)rice 
still farther in the same ratio as its 
amount might be found to exceed 
that of the tithes. 

riiero seems, tlierefore, no ground 
whatever for the assertion, tliat tithes 
make any addition to the exchange¬ 
able value ol the articles of consuniji- 
tion oil wbicb they are b'lied, ami 
upon the consumer of agricultural 
produce in the form of an incrc'ased 
price; on the contrary, it ajijiears 
quite clear that a bushel of wln>at 
sells tor the same momw-jirice in the 
market, whether the crop, of whicli 
it forms a part, has beeu tit lied or 
not. 

It is, we apprehend,a maxim which 
lew political ei-onomists will venture 
to controvert, that the selling jirice of 
every commodity must lie regulated 
by the relative projiortion subsisting 
between tlie .sujiply and the demanri 
in the market—It can inanifc-stl v make 
no difference whether this siijijily he 
litriiished by one or by fifty sellers. 
iMietlier one hutidred bushels of 
wheat be brought to market by the 
grower alone, or ninety bushel’s by 
the grower, and ten bushels by the 
tithe-owner—the money price of the 
eomniodity must remain the same. 

• hose who ionUmd that titlies in- 
«i.ease the selling price of agrieiiltu- 
*'1 Jirodure, seem to argue ujion the 
asHuiqiimii^tliat, ivhen taken lu kind, 
me teiith IS annihilated by the owner 
till. '’'‘’.^’^''“'y'vithdrawn from 

-and that tin. ellert .ipo„ the i-v- 
flrangeabh. value of the lenniinder Is 
the .same as if this j„„ ii„„ 

tJtlce ofJaud wero fuJuii;,)I^V dvsUoye.l. 
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But as this nssuinjition is clearly er¬ 
roneous—as th(‘ quantity of jiroilnee 
which jiasses into the stores of the 
lithe-owner is sent to market <><|Uiil- 
ly with that jiortioii of it vvhich re¬ 
mains in the granary of the grower, 
it clearly residts, that the effect of 
tithes, even wIkmi h'vied in the mos( 
rigid manlier—in kiiid-^isnot to ren¬ 
der agricultural jirodnclions (h'iirer 
to the consinm*!', but sinijily lo di- 
ininisb the amoimt of tin* sm'|ilus 
which, nnd(T the denoniiiintion ol 
rent, would othi'rwise incvitalilj tall 
to the share of the landowner. 

“'J'ilhes, therefore,” concludes our 
author, “constitute merely a jiortion 
ol' the siirjilus jirodiici' of the soil, 
which the ciiltivutor yields to an ec¬ 
clesiastical, instead of a lav, owner. 
Tlicir burdi'ii does not fall njion the 
consumer, because th(*y do not affect 
the jiricc of acricnltuiid jirodiicc ; 
nor ujion the occiqiier, because his 
r(‘iit is reduced in jirojiortion to llie 
average value of tlie tiihi's ; nor njioii 
the owner, lu'caiisr tliis charge was 
taken into calculation when the jiro- 
jierty w iiich he holds was jinrcliased.” 

W e are aw arc* ot hut um* ohjc'ctioii 
which c.'in he* made' to the above con¬ 
clusion. It is jicrfectly cli‘:irthiit, W ith 
respect to the cjiiantity of agricidlii- 
ral jirodnc'c actually raised, and aKo 
that portion of it vvhicti is sent to tlie 
jiiihlic market, it cannot signify to 
the* consumer whetiu'r it lias been 
tithed or not; as its sc'lling ju ice can¬ 
not lie* affected li}' tliat circiun.sb'mce. 
It may,Iiowev er, lie mgt*d, tliat tithes, 
as tliey an* now levii'd in Ihighuid, 
discourage, to a certain extent at 
least, the production of agrii-nltiiral 
conimodities, and hy thii.'i dimiiiish- 
iiig the (jiiantity actually raisevi, in¬ 
crease the Jirice of that jiortioii which 
is sold to the coiistinier. We arc free 
to admit that there is some weight in 
this ohjc'ctioii. It ajijx'ars, however, 
we ajijirehend, much stronger in 
theory than it turns out wln'ii jiiitlo 
file ft'st of jiractical exjierience. If 
the exaction of titlies ojierated jirac- 
ticaliy, in the way and to the exl**nt 
winch a theorist would lead us to ex¬ 
pect, it vv'ould iH'cessarily follow'that 
land, tree from tith<*s, slioiild, at least 
ill general,]i(*found lM*tti*rcultivated 
tliiiii land which contiiiue.ssidijectto 
tliat Iturdi'ii. Now, Miiglaiid fiirnishes 
aiiijile mejiis for making a comjinri- 
soii vvilli regani to this very jioiiit : 

ur.iK'r liiv ojictatioH of md 
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<»t)ici lr-;:;al oxcmplioiis, or midortlio 
ir<)\isionsoi'(liu niini(‘roiisou<']osurc 
)ills, U'hlrli, witliiii llipconrsc of tin* 
last (•(•iitiiry, liavc bopii ])assf(l by tin* 
lenislatiirc, a very l•ollsid(•^abIf• jmr- 
fioii of tlic siirfin-i* of lOnirlaiid liasbc- 
roMip i*xoii(‘ral(“d from Ibc pa^vitioiit 
of titlios. jVow, tvi’ take tbc liborty 
of askioir.arp tlioso, parislios or farms, 
wbirli an* filbo-froo, brttor niltiva- 
t<*(l and more* ]»rodnrti\c than otlior 
parislips or farms, of <'()mil cpiality, 
still hubjia’t to litlii's y We an* told 
tliat llicy an* not. On tin* emitrary, we 
an* assured, tliat Kent, a\ Imn* (itlies 
an* more riiridly (*\acted lliaii in any 
otlier (listrief, is still the best culti¬ 
vated of any county in lini'land. If 
this be tin* fact, tben- is an end to tin* 
objection raised airainst titlu's, oti tin* 
enniud tliat they operate as a treiieral 
dis'-ouraL;ement to tillage. 'I'lijil tli(*y 
do su act in particular instances, ue 
can readil\ i oucei^ e; Imt these partial 
(‘\ceptious l aunol uo for much in tin* 
::eneral art;uuieijt. 15ut to ienio\e 
this objei lion altoifetber, tin* mode is 
both siiu|)le and olivious; Let a law 
be pas-,eil, euabliim tin' owneis of 
tillies, like tlie owneis ol latnl, to 
Lwaiit leases for a teim of yeais cer- 
tain, and this objection would in- 
stai?ll\ Natiish. The only imjiedimeiit 
u Idi'b tithes can throw in tin* way ol 
in\<‘stine caiiital in the improremeiit 
of land, would be at once rcmo\ed ; 
and such an tirrau'rement bein:^ ef- 
lected, the community at lai'iie w ould 
not care ones*,raw wlietber tin* land- 
owner should take the whoh* sur¬ 
plus ]iroduce to liinisell, or In* com¬ 
pelled to share it with tin ecclesiasti¬ 
cal |n'o|ii ictor. We, tliei'elori*, con- 
lidently hope, tliat the judicious mea- 
siire recently introduced by the Arch¬ 
bishop of ('aiiterbury, and for the 
jireseiit withdrawn, will be resumed 
and completed in the ensiiinu; ses¬ 
sion ; we are com inced that, when car¬ 
ried into elVect, it will do tiiore to 
streusthen the Church than any law 
whh'li bits been passed since the Ku- 
formation. 

IMost of tin* persons who propose 
to alter the. moue in which the clertry 
of the i'hielish establishm(*nt are now 
])rovi(h*d for, would havens believe, 
that tilln's constitute u General tax, 
orifriiially imi>os(*d upon the mitioii 
by hirliamenl. On tliis ffround they 
contend, that this sjiecies of property 
still belong!) to the public, uiid lluit 
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the iegiblature has a moral and con¬ 
stitutional fight to deal with this pro- 
jterty as it ihay think lit,—to with- 
tirawaiiy part, or even the whole of it, 
from the ecclesiastical benefices and 
di“uities>to wdiich it is now attached, 
ami appro]iriat(* it to any other ])ur- 
])ose wliieii nni)” appear heiielieial to 
tin* ]mhlic. But such a representa¬ 
tion of the origin of tithes is utterly 
irreconcilable ivitlithe.fairest dedm- 
tioii from liistoricai probabilities. A 
very brief summary of the steps by 
wliieh ecelesiasiical benefices origin¬ 
ally nefjuired the endowments now 
attaclied to them will serve to dissi¬ 
pate many of the delusions which 
preuiil with respect to the origin of 
churcli re\enue.s. 

AVe learn, from undoubted autho¬ 
rity, tliai during the earlier ages of 
(.'hristianity, a general fund was es- 
tal)Ii*<ln'd in every congregation or 
chnrch by the \ oliintary coiitriluitioii 
Ilf i(s iuemh(*rs. “ Tin* Apostle of the 
(ieutiles” aihised tliat every man 
should lay up' for tlii" tieasiuy a 
weekly “ ol1’eriiiL% more or Ic-s in its 
amount,” as the Loril had pi o-Npered 
liini. Tin* custom or law by which 
fin* .lews ilevoted a tenth part of their 
eariiin:;s to reliirions purjiose.s, was 
l)_v degrees very generally ado]iti*d, of 
their own accord, b\ tin* com fi ts to 
( hi isliaiiily. Tin* supplies thus vo¬ 
luntarily raised, iormed, in fact, the 
only source from w liieh the ('luistism 
commonwealth derived its revmuea 
for a ]M*riod of about two centuries 
after tin* de.'ith of its founder. But 
towards the close of the sci-otnl cen¬ 
tury of tin* ('hristian era, the custom 
ofIn'sfowingpermanent endowment* 
of land upon particular chtirchos be¬ 
gan to In* prevalent; for, by tin* mid¬ 
dle of the succeeding century, the. 
vvealth of tin* chiivch is said to have 
in many places he come so eousider- 
ahle as to attract the cupidity of tlie 
Uoman Lmperors. Indeed, Kautlicr, 
ill his treatise, on I)encfi(*e.s, states it 
to he his opinion, that tlie greedy wish 
4 ,f getting hold of these enddwinenta 
fj,rnai*d th c real, though concealed, 
^,.,vtse of t he persecutions which arose 
jijriiin st tlie church after tlie death of 
^^ominoduR. It is, however, wide of 
y ur purpose to trace the progress of 
y udownientsin foreign churches. W v. 
^ hall, tlu*rclore, pass on at once into 
our owii_ country, and point out the 
manlier iu which those iustitutious, 
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\vhu.’li have l)ei‘ii ‘’ifu’t* iiiouldtvl iuto 
one est:ibli-»liiii.*iii w.to originally in¬ 
troduced into llii island. 


“ ‘iri; iiifor.uj.l,’' says oar author, 
“ that, lowarilsihL’closeofthe sixth century, 
Austin the monk, nccoinpanicd by several 
associates, was dispatched to propagate the 
gospel among the Saxon iuhabitants of 
ISritain. Ethclbert, who .at the time of 
their arrival was King of Kent, is said to 
have received these missionaries with con¬ 
siderable favour; he gave tliem an edifice 
at Canterbury to be used us a place ot 
Christian worship, and conferred upon them 
a spacious residence in which they might 
dwell in common. Austin, under the title 
of Bishop, was appointed the superintend¬ 
ent of these ecclesiastics, who, acting under 
his orders, laboured to propagate the new 
faith in ditf'erent parts of Kthelbert’s king¬ 
dom. 

Thus, in fact, was laid the foundation 
of an ecclesiastical establishment in this 
country. At that period, the church which 
King Kthelbert had given to the monks on 
their arrivtd tn the island, was the only 
consecrated place of Christian worship in 
the kingdom of Kent; it was the &.'ac> or 
scat of the bishop, and the whole of what 
forms the modern county went under the 
denomination of panxcla, parisli, 

or district, appendant to the cathedral 
churcli. At that time, the population of 
Kent was scattered througliout detaciicd 
hamlets, which liad been cleared of wood, 
and brought under tillage; these \ illages, 
or little colonies of cultivators, were occa¬ 


sionally, or perhaps periodically, t isited by 
itinerant missionaries, dispatched from their 
chief residence at Canterbury. At first, 
divine worship must have been performed 
in some private and unconsecrated duelling 
situate in the village : here the inhabitants 
of the surrounding districts assembled, and 
liere the travelling missionary e.xpounded 
to the peasantry the doctrines of the true 
faith. That this mode of imparting reli¬ 
gious instruction prevailed in the wildest 
and least populous parts of the country at 
a later period, is a fact, which we learn irom 
the Venerable Bede. Describing tile la¬ 
bours of Cuthbert, Bishop of Lindisfarnc, 
he says, that ‘ leaving the monastery, 
sometimes on horseback, but more frequent, 
ly on loot, he went to the surrounding vil¬ 
lages, and preached the way of truth among 
their erring inliabitants ; which Basil, in 
IS time, was also acrustomed to do. Tor 
at that time, it was the custom of the people 
o England that, wlienever an ecclesiastic 
arrived in a vdlage, aU the iuhabitants 
should, at Ins bidding, assemble together 
to hear the word of (jud.’ ° 

fwirh*” verts 10 tile- new 

faith graduaUy multiplied, until they be¬ 
came too numerous to meet in a private 
dwelling tor the celebralion of divine 
worsujp i hence it was found expetUent 


that ‘ an oratory,’ as it was then termed, oi 
house of prayer, slumld be set .apart for ihc 
accommodation of the increasing conmiu. 
iiity of Christians. 

“ It was natural to expect, that the la¬ 
bours of these able and zealous teachers 
would finally succeed in making a deep 
and lasting iiiqircssiun upon the inhabit¬ 
ants of tile island. In the course of time, 
the great landlord of each district, yielding 
to their exhortations, became a convert to 
the new religion. IJis own conversion to 
the Christian faith rendered him desirous 
to secure fur liis immediate domestics, as 
well as the vilkins and slaves who culti¬ 
vated his estate, a more frequent and te¬ 
gular adniinistratiou of religious ordinances. 
th.an could have been obtained trom the 
casual visits of an itinerant missionary. Tu 
obviate the manifest inconveniences of tins 
irregular .system of religious instruction, 
he built, at his oa-n cost and charges, a 
church in which the inliabitants of the dis¬ 
trict might assemble for public worship, 
and a house, with an attached glebe, wh it li 
the minister might iiiliabit. liaving t bus 
cieated a parochial bciictice, lievuluuta riJy, 
freely, and expressly endowed it with » 
certain portion of the gross produce of his 
estate .is an indepcniUnt and inalienabli. 
provision for eaeli succeeding incumbetu 
constantly resident upon his cure, and de. 
voting bis attention to the religious and 
moral improvement of tlie parishioners. 

“ In tills manner it was tlint not only 
the county, of Kent, but the whole of this 
island, became originally divided into pa¬ 
rishes ; not all at once by a general regu. 
laiton or legislative enactmciil, but gra¬ 
dually, according to the dispusitiun and 
eircumstancLS of the various owners of 
estates. It was the woik not of one parti¬ 
cular era, but of a long scries of centuries : 
a parish was instituted wlienever the land¬ 
owner fflt disposed (o build it church and 
found a bciiciice for the religious insiruc. 
tion of his tenants. 

“ This furnishes a satisfactory reason 
for the singular forms and unequal extent 
,of English parishes. Whenever a benefice 
was instituted by the owner of the soil, the 
limits of his private estate liccainc the 
boundaries of the newly-crcated [larish. 
Uciice our manorial and parochial buund- 
arius are in general found to be still coin, 
cident; and all exceptions to tiiis rule are 
capable of being accounted for by a refe¬ 
rence to the revolutions wliieh have taken 
place in the stale of landed property at va¬ 
rious jicriods Bubn-quently to the endow¬ 
ment of parish churches. 

“ This account of the origin of parishes 
is strongly conuboiated by an anomaly fa¬ 
miliar to ail those who have devoted any 
attention to tu{iugraphical researches. In 
every part ot the kingdom, parcels of land, 
insulated and surrounded by other parishes, 
arc to be met with situate at a considerable 
disiance fiom the patisk tv which they be- 
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long. Thc&c anomalies appear to be ijuiic 
inexplicable u{M}a any other liypothcsis than 
that which haa been here put forward to 
account for the institution of benciices and 
the origin of tithes. In every reasonable 
mind tliey must succeed as eifectually as 
the testimony of existing documents in 
establishing tlic conviction, that the endow, 
ments of English parish churches were 
originally derived from tlie free and spon. 
tanuous grants of the owners of estates. 
Tiiese owners endowed the benefices wliich 
they founded witli the tenth of tlie produce, 
not only of their ]irincipal estates, but also 
of such deiaclicd parcels of laud as happened 
to lie at a disUnce from the clturchcs wliich 
they had built. 

‘‘ The extent to wliich the institution of 
parishes had proceeded in the southern 
division of liiis island at the date of the 
Domesday survey, is a matter involved in 
considerable obscurity. The whole nuraher 
of churches mentioned in that celebrated 
lecord amounts to about I/lh). But as the 
preccjit issued for its execution did not 
expressly require a return of churches, it 
leaves room to suspect that, in many in¬ 
stances, these structures were omitted. 
Hence it has been inferred, that the churches 
actually inserted in the Norman survey tall 
coiiMilerably short of the number of such 
structures actually existing in this country 
at the close of the eleventh century. 

*• Blit whatever may have been the num¬ 
ber of ]>arish churches built before the con¬ 
quest, little doubt can be entertained that 
the greater portion of our parochial bene¬ 
fices arc of more recent institution, and owe 
their endowmeuts to the politic munificence 
of the early Norman barons or their imme¬ 
diate successors. 

Secure in the possession of tlie manors 
which their leader had conferred upon them, 
and naturalized in their adopted country, 
the fullowcrs of the (Jonqueror turned their 
uitcntiun to the cultivation of their estates 
and the civilisation of tlieir vassals. They 
vied with each other in the beauty and mag- 
niiicence of the ecclesiastical edifices which, 
at their own expense, they constructed for 
the accommodation of their tenants and rc. 
taiuers. Hence parish churches and par- 
soiiogc houses sprung up on every consi. 
derable estate, built and endowed by their 
owners. Another circumstance ojicrated 
very powerfully in adding to the number 
of parish churches endowed during this 
period. The original grantees of the crown, 
in many instances, split their extensive 
manors into minor fragments, whicli they 
conferred upon subinfeudatories. These 
Bubgrantces claimed and exercised, as of 
common right, the privilege of building 
churches on the fees which they thus ac¬ 
quired i and to avail themselves of this pri¬ 
vilege they were impelled by two motives: 
..When the subinfeudalory built a church 
upon his own estate, his tenants and do¬ 
mestics were relieved from Uie iucoQve. 
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uicncc of resorting for religious purjioses 
to the mother church, lying geiictiilly at 
some distance from them. As long as no 
church existed in the underfee, the litiies 
of its produce were demandable by the in¬ 
cumbent of the mother church, who was 
appointed by tlie superior lord; but as soon 
as a church washuUt and consecrated upon 
the subfee, it became an independent pa¬ 
rish, and the tidies vested in an incumbent 
nominated by the owner of the property, 
from the produce of wliich they accrued. 
The grantees of mesne manors were thus 
impelled to build churches on their estates, 
not only for tlie convenience and accommo¬ 
dation of their tenants, but frequently for 
the more interested purpose of securing to 
themselves the right of nominating the in- 
dividual entitled to receive the tithes.” 

TJip writer introduces various spe¬ 
cimens of ancient prants of umjues- 
tiunahlu autlienticity, wliicJi render 
it clear, that tlie above is a correct 
V iew of the origin of the endowments 
now attiiclied to ecclesiastical beue- 
lices. The lord of a manor, or rather 
tlie owner of an estate actiuired by 
a grant from the crown, by descent, 
or by purcliase, ereteted a church for 
the accommodation of the inhabit¬ 
ants of the district, who w(?re then 
his tenants at will, and endowed it 
with a tenth, or some otlier jiropor- 
tion, of tlie whole produce. Hence, 
the ancient limits of a jirivate estate 
became the public boundaries of the 
subsisting ]>arisli The emoluments 
set aside, for the maiatnnance of an 
incumbent, made iio addition to the 
burileus already pressing upon the 
occupiers, as tliey formed in fact a 
deduction from that ]>ortion of the 
surplus produce, which would other¬ 
wise have fallen to the sliare of the 
owner, under the deuoiiiinatiou of 
rent. 

“ Assuming,” lie proceed-s, “ this repre¬ 
sentation of the origin of eei'lcsiastical eii- 
liowineiits to be correct, it necessarily fol- 
lons, that the advantages which the inha¬ 
bitants of a parish derive in a religious, 
moral, social, or political view, from the 
discharge of the ecclesiastical functions or¬ 
dained by the state, were originally a gra¬ 
tuitous boon conferred upon them by the 
proprietor of the estate who first built a 
church, and endowed it witli tithes. The 
funds now expended in maintaining these 
institutions are the proceeds of his bounty. 
He might, had he thought proper, have 
devised to his heir the whole surplus pro¬ 
duce received from his estate as rent, uii- 
diminished by a claim on account of litlics. 
But such was not his pleasure. On the con¬ 
trary, he bequeathed his landed property 
to his^eWest sou, encumbered and charged 
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with a provision tor sicuriog, on .1 perma¬ 
nent foundation, tlic religious and moral 
instruction of its occupiers. It appears, 
from the language of one of the ancient 
grant) already transcribed, ^hat the heir at 
law was actually consulted as to the in¬ 
tended alienation : it is indeed reasonable 
to presume, that in this instance the grantor 
was only tenant for life, and that, there¬ 
fore, the consent of his son and heir was 
necessary, in order to render the deed of 
endowment valid. It is surely both rea¬ 
sonable and lawful that every man should 
be at liberty to do what he likes witli his 
own, provided ‘ what he likes' be not in¬ 
jurious to the rights and interests of others; 
and it will be diflicult to point out a ‘ rea¬ 
son' which should debar the lay owner of 
an estate from setting aside any portion 
of its produce for the purpose of instiuct- 
iiig its occupiers in tlie duties of rehgion 
and morality, until it can he proved that 
such an object is repugnant to the interest 
and welfare of society : and when an indi¬ 
vidual has actually, and foe ever, thus 
alienated any portion of the produce of his 
estate, it is extremely diflicult to compre¬ 
hend on what grounds his descendants, 
much less those who have subsequently 
purchased his propeuy, or their tenants, 
can represent theniscUcs as bearing any 
part of this burden. The founder and eu- 
dower of a rectory, reserving to himself 
ami his representatives the privilege of pre- 
seining to the benefice when vacant, con¬ 
ferred upon the parishioners a right to 
require the appointment of an iuditidual 
to the living properly qualified to discharge 
tile ecclesiastical duties of the parish : but 
tile emoluments derived from tliis endow, 
ment do not come from the pockets of the 
jiaiisliioncrs,—they are a portion of the 
surplus produce of the estate, wliicli, be. 
fore the endowment of the rectory, belong, 
cd to the owner, and were received by him 
as rent, and which, from tlie moment of 
their appropriation to ecclesiastical pur. 
pose-., ceased to be his property. 

Those who maintain, that the whole 
of our ecclesiastical revenues arc tlie pro- 
j)‘.rty of the state, and may therefore be 
iiiminishjd, annihilated, or dealt with ac¬ 
cording to the pleasure of the legislature, 
a^k us, ‘ What can be the meaning of the 
plirasc, tlut tithes ncitlier arc, wor ever 
i'- .rc, tl’.c projwrty of the state ? or that 
tlie right to these, c-siieci.dly clerical tithes, 
Was probably, too, established on a basis 
of much greater antiquity than the property 
of any lauded estate in the kingdom ? As¬ 
suredly it is not meant to say that the state, 
that is, the cominunity at large, or aitt/ inm 
divuliial iiiid ;r ihr p/olrclion of tin; Irfis- 
luture, never hail a rii/hl to do udih the 
iuHit itself or the vltulr [irKihtcr ofil, xehui~ 
0 jer they deemed propir. It w,ll not, 
surely, be maintained that tlierc never was 
a time when Christian clergy were not 
known in this kingdom, and when, of 


course, no tithe could have bccnappropriated 
for their support ? If this position cannot 
be denied, what can be the meaning of 
saying, that the tithes did not belong to 
the state ? \Vhat other power than the 
legislative au thurity could have appropriated 
tithe to the clergy? And if it was not 
under the power of the legislature, by what 
right could the clergy acquire it ? If the 
ti'/io/e of the property once belonged to the 
state, or to those to whom the state had as¬ 
signed it, must not the tithe, which was 
only a part of the whole, have belonged 
to it ?’ 

*'• It may be admitted that the premises 
put forward in tlie above extract are true ; 
that at some remote period, all the land of 
this country ‘ may have once belonged to 
the state; or, in order to render the ex¬ 
pression intelligible, may have been occu¬ 
pied in common by all the members of the 
community;—that, by division and allot¬ 
ment, this land gradually ceased to be 
common, and passetl into the hands of in¬ 
dividual owners as private property ; and 
that these individuals had, under the pro¬ 
tection of the legislature, a tight to do with 
the land itself, with the whole produce of 
it, or with any part of this produce, what¬ 
ever they deemed proper.’ Hut granting 
tlicse premises to be welt founded, they 
will nut bear out the inference which is 
draw n from them—that ‘ ecclesiastical re¬ 
venues arc the property of the stale.’ In¬ 
deed, they seem all to bear the contrary 
way. 11 the individuals into ulmse hands 
the land originally passed in a stale of se- 
vcrality, had, tinder the protection of the 
legislature, a right to dispose of Ihi xehotc 
of its surplus produce at their own discre¬ 
tion, I would beg leave to ask, whether tlic 
same individuals, the same assignees of the 
state, had no right to do with a purl of 
this whole ‘ whatever they deemed proper?' 
—to confer a tenth, or any other propor¬ 
tion of it, as an endowment upon parish 
churches founded by them ? That tlicy 
possessed such a right cannot be question¬ 
ed. llefure tlie insiituiion of each parish, 
the owner of tlie laud now included within 
its limits had the whole of the soil vested 
in hiimwlf as private property. On every 
principle of natural equity, he could, had 
he so thought proper, have conferred the 
whole surplus produce of liis land, or, in 
other words, the fee-simple of his estate, 
upon the church us an endowment. Hence 
it appears, that the reasoning advanced to 
prove that tithes arc public property, fur¬ 
nishes the very strongest ground upon 
which the holder of any species of property 
can rest his title : insicau of invalidating 
the right to tithes, it establishes this right 
beyond all cavil and dispute. The opjio- 
nents of tithes admit that the owners of 
the estates which now constitute parishes, 
liad a legal as well as moral right to dis¬ 
pose oi the wftole net revenue of their land 
Recording to their ovrO discretion: they 
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appear, tliercfurc, bingularly inconbistent 
when they deny tlicac landowners the right 
of endowing the benefices which they 
iounded with a part of the produce.” 

It must, no doubt, be admitted, tliat 
in the greater number of cases, the 
original documeutH Ity which the 
lords of manoHs conferred upon the 
churclies which titey built the tithes 
of their estates, cannot now be ac¬ 
tually produced ; but the absence of 
this direct proof, rendered unavoid¬ 
able Ity the lapse of nine or ten cen¬ 
turies, will by no means invalid<ite 
the reasonable presumption, that in 
most parisJies tlic right to these en¬ 
dowments was originally acciuinMl in 
the inanner stated by this writer. It 
is a Avell-known maxim of law, sug¬ 
gested by common sense, and con¬ 
firmed by every principle of equitj', 
to infer that a civil right, which has 
been enjoyed without interrjiption 
for a long series of years, must have 
originated in somt! express agree¬ 
ment or giMiit, although th(‘ original 
com eyance be not now actually forth- 
coining. The law, in this case, creates 
what is culled a title by prescriiition, 
and assumes that a right actually en¬ 
joyed was originally acquired under 
a legal instrunu'nt, which has disap¬ 
peared in a manner of tvhich no ac¬ 
count can now be giv(*n. 

“ Lviry c.mdul iiKli\ idual must acknon • 
Kdgc that llu simc equitable principle will 
cstubhsh, on the firmest ^;rouiuls, the right 
of ecclcsiiistic.s to the incomesareniiiigtrom 
the endowments of the bcncfie..s which tliey 
hold. Jt i.H, beyond all comparison, the 
must ancient title to properly which now 
e.sists: in many instances, its origin in 
particular parishes may be traced to ancient 
leeords, which, having escapid theravages 
of time, still subsist; and m all other cases, 
the actual assertion of this right can be 
traced back to a period of anticpiity so re¬ 
mote, that we aiQ; entitled to rest it upon 
the fair and equitable presumption, that it 
was originally dtTivcd from the voluntary 
act of the owners of the land which coiiti- 
II lies subject to the pay limit of tithes, 
rroin the language and tenor of the ancient 
records, which arc to be met with in our 
public repositories, it seems extremely pro¬ 
bable that, in the instance of all the paro- 
chiul benefices founded subsequently to the 
Norman conquest, each church was, on its 
consecration by the bishop, formally and 
legally endowed with the tithes of the parish 
by a written deed, executed by the owner 
of the land; and it also appears that, where 
the estate was enuiled, the heir was found 
to concur willi tlie actual possessor in the 
execution of this coovcyance. U is, no 
doubt, possible, tuat in some instances this 


claim may have been originally introduced 
by the gradual influence of custom, acqui- 
csced in by the piety, or, as the adversaries 
of the church would perhaps say, by the 
superstition, of our ancestors; but, although 
this should be conceded, still the right of a 
parochial incumbent to the income of his 
benefice will stand upon grounds equally 
firm in the eye of reason and law, as if it 
were derived from an express and voluntary 
grant; for, whatever may have been its 
origin, the exercise of such a right, acqui¬ 
esced in lor a number of centuries, comiuits 
no wrong whatever upon the individual now 
seised of property subject to this claim, but 
who has acquired it subsequently to the 
imposition of the burden with which it 
remains charged. 

“ In whatever manner we suppose the 
clmrcli to have become originally entitled 
to a tenth of the produce of tlic soil, it can 
make no diflcrcncc witii respect to the 
pressure of this charge at the present time ; 
for it is indisputable tliat the whole real 
jiropLity of tlie country has frequently 
changed hands, since the payment of tithes 
was finally recognised by the laws as a 
burden upon land. If it be assumed that 
the tenth part of the produce of the soil 
became, in the lirsi instance, appropriated 
to ecclesiastical purposes, not by an imme¬ 
diate and express grant from the owner of 
the freehold, but by the gradual operation 
of custom, which is the origin and substance 
ot our common law, the eftcct i.s still the 
same. The owner of the land, at the period 
wlien this custom was in the first instance 
iiitroduicd, did, no doubt, find the value of 
Ills propcity affected >iy its operation—.by 
the pnssurc of such a novel charge upon 
his land ; but those who have succeeded 
him in his possessions, either by inherit¬ 
ance or by purchase, cannot properly be 
suul to bear any part ot tliis burden. Tire 
onus of tithes having been once permanently 
fixed, ail the landed piojicrty of the country 
has descended to, ot been purchased by, its 
prcseiitowners,Mibjccqto this charge; and 
on every trausfer of this species Of proper¬ 
ly, its .selling price was reduced in propor¬ 
tion to the permanent charge to which it ia 
subject. 

As soon as this arrangement was car¬ 
ried into efll-ct, it is clear, that the rent 
which the owner of tliis property, unen¬ 
cumbered with a charge for tithes, previous¬ 
ly received from its occupiers, must have 
sustained a diminution proportioned to the 
amount of the claim whicli the incumbent 
had aciiuircd. The cultivator, yielding the 
tithe ot his crops to the ecclesiastical pro¬ 
prietor, deducted this charge from the 
nniount of the rent, which he would other¬ 
wise have been calletl upon to pay to the 
landowner. It becomes, theretore, mani¬ 
fest, that the endowment of a bcncticc with 
tile tentli part of the produce of land made 
no addition whatever to the whole surplus 
or rent exacted from the occupier.” 
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Whatever obsourity may there¬ 
fore haiiff tbe mauner in which 
the practice of paying tithes was first 
iiitrotliicod into this island—^^vliether 
it 4 )ri.aiu€ated in a voluntary grant 
from the owners of tlic soil, or in the 
gradual influence of custom acquies¬ 
ced in hy the proprietors of tlie land 
now subject to this payment—still 
there can be no difliculty in proving 
that the introduction of tithes cannot 
be ascribed to an act of the legislature. 
In tlie oldest parliamentary records 
which the industry of antiquarians 
has brought to light, no trace can be 
discovered of the origin of this chai'ge 
upon laud. The earliest acts of the 
legislature, which refer to tithes, do 
nut treat them as a novel demand, but 
as an old and well-known burden al¬ 
ready recognised by ancient and im¬ 
memorial usage. It is no doubt true, 
that at various periods the legisla¬ 
ture has interfered, either to regulate 
or enforce tlie payment of tithes, as 
already due ol common right; but 
no instance can be adduced in wliich 
it has undertaken to create a riglit to 
this species of revenue, where it did 
not previously exist; which proves 
that this burden was not originally 
imposed upon land by the authority 
of Parliament. 

Precisely on the same prim'i])Iu 
has the legislatui-e dealt with rent ; 
it has frequently come to the aid of 
the landlord, where the coinmou law 
had been partially found delicieut in 
the means of eulorcing the jiayineut 
of rent; but it has never interfered— 
nor can it, without an usurpation of 
power which does not belong to its 
constitutional functions, interfere— 
with the amount of rent ivhich the 
proprietor may demand for his laud. 
Tliis is a point with which the legis¬ 
lature does not presume to meddle; 
it is left to be arranged between the 
owner and the occupier; but the 
amount lia\iug been fixed by the 
\oluntary agreement of the parties 
iutcreHted, tlie legislature then steps 
in to ratity the contract, and enforce 
it" fine performance. 

It would be evidently absurd to 
make this inierfereucc on the part of 
the legislature, the ground of cou- 
tendmg tliat rent i>i a lax levied upon 
land by the authority of Parliament; 
or that acts of Paiiiameiit which give 
landowners the uieatis of enforcing 
the payment of rent when wit^eld 
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by the occupiers, constitute the found¬ 
ation of tlieir right to that species of 
revenue. 

“ In like manner, there is no pretence 
for alleging that tithes originated in any 
act of the legislature. Parliament did not 
impose tliis burden upon land; but, find¬ 
ing it already subsisUng- as a cliarge laid 
upon real pro{)crty by the voluntary act of 
the owners of the soil, it has in this, as in 
tiic instance of rent just mentioned, step¬ 
ped forward to assist those who are entitled 
to tithes in the effectual enforcement of their 
lawful claim. There exists, therefore, no 
ground for maintaining, that tithes urigi. 
nated in the acts of I’urliamenl which have 
from time to time been passed to enforce 
the due p.'iyment of thisciiargc upon laud. 

“ This view of the origin ot ecclesiastical 
endowments will at once dispose of the 
opinion of those persons, who rcprcsciit 
tithes as a charge upon the produce of land 
similar to a tax imposed by the legislature, 
and who assume Uiat, as 1‘urliaiiicnt is ac¬ 
knowledged to be constitutionally invested 
witii authority eitlier to modify or remit u 
tax imposed upon articles of consumption, 
it possesses, on similar grounds, the power 
cither of abolishing tithes ultogetht-r, or of 
limiting tlie extent to whicli they shall be 
levied. It must, however, be Seen in an 
instant, that no analogy whatever exists 
between the authority ot Parliament over a 
tax, and as power over that portion of the 
produce of Isnd whieli was set aside for the 
support of an ecclesiastical establishment. 
Uttweeii tithes and a tax (here are various 
and essential distinctions, which invest 
Parliament with authority over the latter, 
which It cannot constitutionally exercise 
over the former. A tax is imposed by the 
legislature in the first instance; wiialPar¬ 
liament has the riglit to impose upon the 
nation, it has, therefore, the poaer to mo- 
dity or remove. When a tax has been laid 
on by the legislature, the same body, as 
guardian of the ]mbhe purse, is in effect the 
puny which receives the impost ; wliut it 
IS entitled to receive, it must necessarily 
possess the power to remit at its jileusurc, 
Jiut It is tar otherwise with respect to 
tithes; to the receipt of these the govern- 
meiii of this country has not, nor ever had, 
the least claim. Tliey still arc, a.s iliey 
ever were, the inalienable property of a 
third party. No power, tlietefore, without 
an absolute subversion of the most sacred 
principle of equity as well as of a fuiida. 
mental article of the UriiUb conslituUon— 
an uniform and inflexible maintenance of 
the private rights of individuals—can sur¬ 
render the minutest portion of tliat property 
wliicli is nut its own. 

If the opponents of ecclesiastical cn. 
dowments should be able even to ]iruvc 
that tithes constitute a tax originally im¬ 
posed upon land by tlie autbotity of the 
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Icgisldture, liiey will be as far as ever from 
the object whicii they wish to accomplish. 
It this charge niusl be termed a tax, it falls, 
like the land tax, upon the net revenue dc« 
rived from land, and not upon the conmiO'. 
dities which the land produces—that is to 
say, its etiect is to diminish rent, and not 
to eniiance the prjee of provisions. No man 
will argue, that the abolition of the land 
tax would yield a benefit to any member 
of the community except the owner of the 
land; or that the repeal of that impost 
would have the slightest effect upon the 
selling price of the produce grown upon the 
land which is now subject to this charge ; 
its extinction would merely enable the 
landed proprietor to put into Ins own 
pocket the amount whicli he now pays to 
the exchequer in the form of a land tax. 
To the extinction of this burden upon his 
estate the present owner can prefer no 
claim; it was imposed before the land came 
into his possession ; and the price paid for 
it by the first purchaser, after the imposi¬ 
tion of the tax, was diminished in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of this charge. 

Ketween tithes and a tax imposed upon 
articles of consumption there is also ilie 
following broad and palpable distinction: 
A lax is levied upon every member of the 
community in proportitin to the quantity 
of the taxed commodity w hich lie consumes. 
Hence the relief derivable from the aboli. 
tion of a tax would fall to the share of 
each individual in proportion to his expeii- 
duuri. Uut us tithes full solely upon the 
net revenue accruing from land, the abo¬ 
lition of tins impost, tax, or rent cliarge, 
(call it what you please, fur the term ap- 
plieti to it will uut allectits nature,) would 
merely serve to augment the rent of land 
from which it now forms a deduction ; 
and in no respect diiiiinisli the price of 
agricultural produce to the general consu¬ 
mer. If tliere be, theretore, any persons 
who insist upon being allowed to cull 
tithes a tax, let tliem at the same time re¬ 
member, that they fall exclusively upon 
the net revenue or rent of land ; and that 
from the abolition of this burden and the 
consequent annihilation of the adviuitages 
wliicli the jiublic is acknowledged to derive 
from an ccelesiasiical esublisluneiit, the 
only class who could expect to reap the 
smallest proiit, even in a pecuniary sense, 
are the owners of landed property. 

“ But it matters little in what manner 
tithes were originally introduced into this 
country. Whether they were, in the first 
instance, conferred upon parochial benefices 
by the spontaneous liberality of individual 
landowners who built churches upon their 
estates, and endowed them with a tenth of 
the produce of their land; or gradually 
acquired by tlic force of a custom tacitly ac- 
(luiesced in by the public, and solemnly 
recognised by rejKtttcd nets of those autho< 
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rities in which is coubtitutionally vested 
the power of legislating for the nation 
these are points which it does not appear 
of vital importance to ascertain. The right 
to tithes may very safely be made to test 
upon one broad fact, which cannot be con¬ 
troverted ; no man will dispute that the 
right of the incumbents of ecclesiastical 
benefices to exact the tenth of the produce 
of land protected by no special exemption, 
has been uninterruptedly recognised by 
the law and customs of this country. It 
is not a dormant right, to be found only 
in books and records, but a right which 
has been acted on for ages, and which con¬ 
tinues to be daily entorced in practice. 
Whatever theory may be adopted with re- 
b|)cct to the origin of this charge upon the 
net revenue of land, it is indisputable that 
it had been universally recognised in prac¬ 
tice, and expressly sanction^ by law, at a 
period of far greater antiquity than the 
oldest titles which the owners of any lay 
property can produce. It may theretore be 
assumed as a conclusion, whicli no reason¬ 
ing or historical investigation can shake, 
that, for five centuries at the least, every 
acre ufland which remains titheable in 
this kingdom has been inherited, purcha¬ 
sed, or let, subject to this charge.” 

But admitting that titlics were ori¬ 
ginally derived," as wc have repre- 
seiited, from the t oluntary liberality 
of the owners of land, it is some¬ 
times contended, tiiat under the pe¬ 
culiar circuiustauces attached to the 
present uiode of cultivatiug farms in 
Bnglaud, the exaction ot the full 
teiuh of the whole gross produce of 
laud subject to tithes, is an unfair 
and unwarrantable e.\tensioD of the 
claim which the founder of the be- 
uelice conferred upon its iucumbeut; 
it is argued,that on equitable grounds 
the lithe-owner is entitled to exact 
the tenth part of the natural produce 
of the soil only, and not a tenth pai't 
of the artiiichil iiroduce of laud, in 
the cultivation of wliich the occu¬ 
pier lias expended a large capital. 
Some persons who concede that the 
tithe-pro]>rietor is fairly entitled to a 
tenth of the produce yielded by laud 
in an uuiiupruved state, still deny 
that he can justly claim an equal pro¬ 
portion of the produce of laud which 
has been improved by an expensive 
process of tillage. Let it be suppo¬ 
sed tiiat a farmer expends L.'2U in 
preparing an acre of land for the 
growth of hops, and that the produce 
of this acre, which as grass laud 
wpuld uot iu the M'hele he worth 
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move than L.j, should sell for L.30 : 
—is it, ask these reasoiiers, fair and 
equitable, flmt in the case hypotheti¬ 
cally }>»t, the fithe-owiicr should 
claim the tenth of L.30, the value of 
the improved produce, instead of lin¬ 
ing satislied with the tenth of L.5, the 
1 alue of the ordinary produce ? 

‘‘ In considering tliis question,’’ say.s 
this writer, whose words we shall again 
take the liberty of borrowing, “ it must 
be remembered, that the point to be deci¬ 
ded is, not whether the landlord would ob¬ 
tain a larger revenue—of this there ean be 
no doubt—but wliether the prolits of tlic 
capital employed in tillage would be in¬ 
creased by reducing the claims of the tithe- 
owner. It is indeed certain, tiuit, as to 
the amount of rent, the reduction of the 
claim for tithes would prove an advantage 
to the landlord: but it appears almost 
equally certain, that, so far as regards the 
profits of the occupier, no permanent efied 
would be produced by this restriction. The 
net profits ot the capital employed by the 
occupier of land in llie production of the 
most expensive and valuable crops that are 
ever grown, would not be increased penna¬ 
nt ntly, even by a total abolition of tithes, 
much Jess would tliey be allecteti liy a par¬ 
tial reductioii of tlieir amount. The rea¬ 
sons upon which tliis opinion is grounded 
may he sliortly slated; and if they he ad¬ 
mitted to hold good wiili respect lo the 
most fspenfive crops—to hops, for in¬ 
stance—tliey must be equally conclusive 
wiiii regard to all capital laiti out in pre¬ 
paring land fur tlic growth of any other 
species of agricultural production. It is 
an acknuw l.'dgetl axiom in jiolitical eco¬ 
nomy, anil sanctioned liy common sense, 
that, ill every coutilty wliere cajiital has a 
free circulaiion, the profits accruing from 
different branches of industry cannot, for 
a period of any duration, vary in amount. 
If capital, in a given average of years, 
should make a larger return of profits in 
one branch of agriculture or commerce 
than in another, a portion of it will natu¬ 
rally and unavoidably flow from the leas 
lueruiivc channel into that which is mure 
pTotitable, until the rate of profits, in evc- 
ly branch of public industry, becuiiic at 
length equalucJ. Applying this axiom to 
till ptodurc of a hop-ground, let us consi¬ 
der whether the partial reduction, or even 
the aliolititm, of tithes would augment the 
profits of ilie capital cuqiloyed in jirotlu- 
ciiig hops. Assume that the produce of un 
acre ot Imps sills tor L.3()—in this case 
the utlie-nwner’s claim would amount to 
L.3 j it IS, however, clear, that, notwith- 
ataiiduig this charge, the ctoji must return 
a fair average ot profits for tlic capital ex- 
jKndcd in iis production ; otheiwUe the 
larnoer would diseominuc the etauvaiion of 


hops, and transfer his capital to some other 
undertaking where his profits would he 
higher; fur it is hardly conceivable that 
any man would persevere in cultivating 
hops if he could derive better returns from 
Iiis capital by growing wheat. On the 
contrary, if the 1^.3, paid as tithes for an 
acre of hops, cca-sed to be exacted by the 
tithe-owiicr, the prolits accruing from tlic 
produce would exceed the average rate of 
profits in other bninchcs of industry—more 
capital would be attracted to the cultiva¬ 
tion of hops, or a higher rent would be ex¬ 
acted by the landlord, and the profits of 
tlic grower would, in consequence, fall to 
the level of the general average of the rate 
of profits. 

“ It may perhaps be objected to this re¬ 
presentation of the effect which tithes have 
upon the prolits of capital embarked in 
agriculture, that when a farmer rents Land 
in a bad state of cultivation, wiih the in¬ 
tention of incurring an extraordinary ex¬ 
pense ill improving it, he obtains a lease 
from tile landowner, which secures to him 
exclusively, for a dctinile and certain time, 
tlic whole profits of the capital expended 
on the land ; but that the claims of the 
lilhc-owner, being put in force from year 
to year, absorb a puriiun of the produce 
wliicli the landlord could not reach, and 
which would, therefore, fall to the share of 
the occupier in the ftirin of augmctUid pro¬ 
fits on the c.ipiul wliirh he had embarked 
in agriculture. Jlut when the occupier is 
s.ikl to reap exclusively tlic iiturns of the 
capital expended by him in the iiiijirove- 
ment of land liild under Ic.-ise, liis real 
iidiantages are considerably ovcrsiiited. 
M'heii a landowner proposes to let a farm 
on lease, the basis on which the rent is cal¬ 
culated IS nut the jiroduce of the land in 
it.s natural or unlilled .staw, but the pro¬ 
duce wbiib it will, on llie average, yield 
when n given amount of capital or labour 
has been laid out in its improvement. The 
landlord in ifiect addresses his tenant thus: 

_‘ I have one hundred acres of land winch 

I propose to let for a term of twenty-one 
yiais—in its present unimproved state it 
cannot) ii-Id, as a net revenue or rent, more 
than Ids. per acre; hut if a capital of 
L.1U(K) be laid out in iin proving it, the 
augmented produce will return to the oc¬ 
cupier a fair profit on the amount of his 
outlay; and at tlic same time enable him 
to jiay 20s. per acre as rent; if you, there¬ 
fore, are not lioth able and willing to lay 
outsucli amount ol capital in the improve¬ 
ment of my farm, 1 must look out for 
anotlicr tenant pofscssing tlic means re¬ 
quisite for its cultivation, and who will, in 
consequence, he able to pay me the rent 
wliich I am fairly entitled to expect from 
my land.’ 

“ Indeed, every discreet landlord takes 
care to ascertain that the tenant who hire^ 
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his land is able to advance tlie capital re¬ 
quired for its proper tillage; nor is it by 
any means unusual that where a lease is 
granted, the amount of this capital should 
be expressly specified, and the manner of 
expending it partieularly defined. 

Let iliesubject be twisted how it may- 
place it in whatever view or light the reader 
j'lcases, tlic conviction will still force itself 
upon every candid and reflecting mind, 
that neither the partial reduction nor the 
total abolition of tithes would, under any 
conceivable circumstances, augment per¬ 
manently the average profits of ca^iital 
embarked in agriculture. If a claim fur 
tubes ceased to exist, to the rent previou''- 
ly paid to ilie landlord would be added un. 
avoidably and universally the full iiioniy 
value of tlie tenth portion of tlie average 
crop, wliiih the land, when improved by 
the outlay of the necessary eiipital, would 
])rodiice.” 

This is a point in the disriission 
respcctiiio: Ilie tnu> pressure of tithes, 
tvliich jiartifiilarly tlt'serves llic at¬ 
tention of the iietual eultivators of 
the soil : who are too fretpiently 
taiitflit to Ixdii'Ae tli.at they are the 
jiarties iirincijially if not exehisivtdy 
atrffrieved by this exaetion. If, how¬ 
ever, they reflect iijioii this matter 
calmly siiul dispassionattdy, they will, 
we are eonvinctvd, pereeive, tliat to 
them no real advantiu'e eotihl accrue 
from the extiiietion of the claims of 
the tithc-ovv'iier. The jirofit deriva¬ 
ble from such a change would (at 
least at the expiration of tin* subsist¬ 
ing leases) fall (>ntirely to the share 
of the landlords. The occui»yin" 
farmers jiossess ample means of 
judging wlu'ther this opinion he well 
founded. In this part of the island 
tith(‘s have been for a long time v ir- 
tiially abolished : that is to say, a li¬ 
mit has been jterinammtly fixed be¬ 
yond wliieli this claim upon Uie pro- 
<liice of land cannot bo pushed. In 
I'.ngland, also, a very considerable 
exUuit of land (under the ojxu'ation 
of modiissesorother leg^aj exemption, 
or under exrdiisive acts assigning 
land in lieu of tithes) is, in ellVet, 
tilhe-free. Wc* would, therefore, re- 
ijuest the oeeupiei’s of land to eu- 
(|uir(‘ into the practical eifeet of this 
exemption : we shall aekiiowledue 
ourselves greatly in error if they 
make it clear to us that nersons who 
fis tenants eullivato land thus freed 
from tithes, derive from their eajii- 
tal a larger return of (irofit than their 
neighbours who liuld fariUB which 


are subject to tliis burden. As far 
•as the interests of the occupying 
farmer are concerned, we arc con¬ 
vinced that the whole enquiry re¬ 
solves itself into the simple question 
of paying the same amount to two 
instead of one landlord. The actual 
farmer vv'ould, vv'o dare say, prefer 
keeping in his own pocket the annual 
amount wliieli he now pays the tithe- 
owner; hut tills he never can ac¬ 
complish: this portion of the j>ro- 
duce, or an equivalent for it in mo¬ 
ney, must and will he exacted from 
him by somebody: by the titlie- 
ovvnor, under the present system— 
by till! landowner, if this systiun were 
to cease. As fur, therefore, as the 
interests of the class of persons who 
hire laud are iinpliealed, the soli! 
question is, wliether, even in a mere 
temporal vievv% it would he more ac¬ 
cordant with public policy, that the 
emoluments attached to a parochial 
heiiefiee should he received by an 
individual residing in or near the 
Bjiot from wliieli they accrue, or that 
they should he added to the already 
aiiiph* revenues of the landowners. 

^^’ith tlie view' of counteracting 
the exaggerated statements of those 
who labour to undermine the Cliureh 
of h^ngland, various statistical details 
are given in this publication, slievv'- 
ing in a manner which cannot he 
controverted, tliat even admitting the 
clergy to he as they are sometimes 
represented, a body of funetioiiaries, 
paid by the public, still the average 
amount of their incomes can scarce¬ 
ly he said to exceed the scantiest 
remnneration with wlilcJi the most 
penurious financier might he will¬ 
ing to reward them for their services. 
The author then jvreseuts an esti¬ 
mate of the professional incomes of 
the P'nglisli clergy: it apjieurs to us 
to come as iiiw the truth as the na¬ 
ture of such an ntteiiqvl will permit. 
Togetiier with the suniinary result of 
his' calculations and enquiries, he has 
given the data on wliieli his estimate 
lias hiM’ii formed. Tlie reader is fur- 
jiished with the ready means of de¬ 
tecting and correcting any mistakes 
into which he may have fallen. 

From his calculation, it ajmears 
that the aggregate revenues of the 
F.nglisli parocliial clergy amount to 
L.3,417,138: which being divided by 
11,3-f'i, (the actual nuniher of hene- 
ficv« in England and Wales,) gives 
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in the average about L.300 as tlie an¬ 
nual income of eacli incumbent. 

Tlie estimate of tlie average in¬ 
come annually accruing from an 
English boiiefice, is followed by a 
calculation of the expenditure usu¬ 
ally iunirred in acquiring the qua¬ 
lifications reciuireU in on ecclesiastic 
for the due discharge of his profes¬ 
sional functions. It is assumed that a 
sum, which seldom falls short of L.800, 
has beeu expended upon the educa¬ 
tion of every candidate for orders by 
the time he has completed his twen¬ 
ty-third year; and further, that ta¬ 
king the average of cccleKiastical pro¬ 
motions, he cannot expect prefer¬ 
ment until he 1ms been at least seven 
years in orders. 

“ If to the principal thus expended in 
educating a young person for the ministry, 
its interest for seven years be added, the 
total will amount to about L.l 100. Uence 
it appears clear, that at the earliest mo¬ 
ment in which an ecclesiastic stands an 
average chance of obtaining preferment 
worth L.300 per annum, a capital amount¬ 
ing to no less than L.l 100 has bCcn laid 
out in preparing him for the discharge of 
his official functions. If a man at the age 
of ',V) laid out L. 1100 in the purchase of a 
life annuity, it would buy him an income 
of about L 90 per annum; which being 
deducted from L.300, leaves a balance of 
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Ij. 210 as the pecuniary compensation which 
clergymen, on the average, receive for their 
professional services. The state thus en¬ 
joys the labour of between eleven and twelve 
thousand well-educated individuals, whose 
province it is to instruct the population of 
this country in the duties which they owe to 
God and to society; and as a recompense for 
the devotion of their time and talents ex¬ 
clusively to this object, they do not, on the 
average, receive more than L.21() per an¬ 
num ! This is, ill truth, the revenue which 
excites the spleen of those wlio are ininii. 
Cal to our ecclesiastical establishment; and 
who exaggerate beyond all bounds the 
amount of the revenues set apart for the 
maintenance of the clergy, with tlie secret 
or avowed design of weakening the attach¬ 
ment which the people of tliis realm have 
hitherto cherislicd towards the ecclesiastical 
institutions ordained by the state.” 

Nuitlior slioiilil if bo forgottfii, tlial 
the most uuinerouti, and (what is still 
of more importance, with a retVrpiice 
to any proposed sciieinc of tiltcring 
tlie churcli ostablislunent) by far the 
most valuable ])ortiou of tlie'etu-lesi- 
astioal^ pr(?ferineiits of England, are 
the private jiroperty of lay patrons, 
in whom these adi owsons have be¬ 
come vested either by dt‘Hcent or jmr- 
chase. There are in the patrunagi* 
of the Crown, bisliopB,caj)itiilar,an<l 
otlier public bodies, 


17*23 rectories, containing 4,637,508 acres; 

tithes at Ss. Cd. per acre,.L.811,563 

2341 vicarages, coutaining 6,264,516 acres; 
tithes at Is. 3d. per acre, , , , .‘191,532 

Total annual value of public endowments, . . L.l, 203,095 

In the gift of private patrons there arc:— 

3444 rectories, containing 9,216,144 acres; 

tithes at 8s. 6d. per acre, . L.l, 612 , 825 

2175 vicarages,containing 5,820,.300 acres; 

tithes at Is, 3d. per acre,. 363,768 

1000 perpetual curacies, averaging L.75 each, , 75,000 

649 benefices not parochial, averaging L.50 each, . 8'i|45(i 

Total annual value of private benefices , . L.2,084,04.3 


It thus appears, that tlie revenues 
of private benefices very nearly 
double the amount of the income an¬ 
nually derived from public endow¬ 
ments, ^ It is perfectly well know’n, 
that this is a species of property 
which Hells for nearly as much as a 
freehold yielding an income of equal 
amount; a benefice of a thousand per 
annum reaiizingiothc seller nearly as 
much as an estate of the like value. 


“ Hence it may vciy truly be asserted, 
with reference to at least a very large pro¬ 
portion of the whole body of English ec- 
clcsiastics, that, combining the expense of 
their education with the capital sunk in 
purchasing tlic livings which they liold, 
tiiey make a sacrifice of lime, labour, and 
talents, in promoting tlie good of the pub¬ 
lic, for which, in a pecuniary view, liicy 
receive little or no compensation. Let us 
suppose tliat a gentleman has two sons, to 
each of whom he Intends giving twenty 
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thousand pounds ; one he educates for the 
bar, and the other fur the church. The 
portion of the ecclesiastic is vested in the 
purchase of an advowson, which yields him 
an income of one thousand pounds per an¬ 
num ; with his patrimony the lawyer pur¬ 
chases an estate, from whicli he derives an 
annual return of nearly equal amount. In 
this case a thousand pounds is the whole 
annual income oT the ecclesiastic; and it 
is an income accruing principally from the 
capital which he has advanced; and but 
in a very trifling, if in any, degree as a re¬ 
ward or compensation for his professional 
services, llis lay-brother derives an equal, 
or very nearly an equal, income from the 
estate which he has purchased; and to this 
he may add as much as his talents and in¬ 
dustry in his own profession may enable 
him to acquire. It is difhcult, therefore, 
to point out an individual who makes a 
greater socritice than an ecclesiastic who 
purchases an advowson, and conscientious¬ 
ly devotes his time and talents to the due 
discharge of his professional functions. If 
he laid out his money in the acquisition of 
any other species of property, he could 
hardly fail to derive from it an income of 
equal amount; and to this might be added 
the emoluments arising from any other 
pursuit to which he might choose to devote 
himself. The time, the industry, and ta. 
lents of the lawyer or physician are reward¬ 
ed with a pecuniary comjjensation projwr- 
tionate to the reputation and practice which 
each respectively enjoys; but the time, the 
talents, and exertions of an ecclesiastic, 
who holds a purchased living, arc confer¬ 
red, in most cases, gratuitously upon the 
public, from his jirofessional services lie 
derives but tlie most tritiing, if indeed lie 
derive any, pecuniary advantage ; tlie in¬ 
come ot his benefice being seldom more than 
a fair return of interest tor tlie capital ex¬ 
pended in the purchase of the advowson. 

“ Those who labour to generate and fos¬ 
ter feelings of hostility towards the civil as 
well as ecclesiastical institutions of the 
country, are found on all occasions to hold 
up the clergy of the established church— 
not as in truth they arc—^mcn faithfully 
discharging important duties, attached to 
the property which they enjoy in their 
respective parishes, and which, subject to 
thci conditions on wliich it is liekl, is as 
much tlicir own as a private estate is the 
property of its lay owner—but as men who 
consume an inordinate proportion of wealth 
which belongs to the public, and which it 
is therefore inferred the public lias a right 
to resmiic at its pleasure. But I appeal 
to every honest and honourable English¬ 
man, and fearlessly ask, whether such a 
representation be just—whether ecclesias- 
tics, who enjoy incomes derived from a 
portion of the net revenue of land, set 
aside for specific purposes by its original 
owners; can be described as the consuinexQ 
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of public property in any other sense than 
the opulent proprietor of Ilolkham may 
be said to consume national wealth ?” 

Largely as we have already tran¬ 
scribed from the contents of this 
clear and seasonable publication, we 
shall venture to conclude with an- 
othcr extract, which we recommend 
to the candid perusal of all those 
classes who, being neither proprie¬ 
tors nor occupiers of land, may have 
been deluded into the belief that any 
profit or advantage would accrue to 
them from the confiscation and se¬ 
cularization of ecclesiastical reve¬ 
nues. 

“ It cannot surely, with any appearance 
of justice, be represented as inimical to the 
interests of the public, tliat a moderate 
portion of the net revenue accruing from 
land should pass from hand to hand, and 
be enjoyed, subject to tlie discharge of spe¬ 
cified ecclesiastical services. If the incum¬ 
bent of a parish performed no duty, never 
resided upon liis benefice, never appeared 
among his parishioners—even under these 
circumstances, lie would not stand in a 
more injurious position, ciilicr witli re- 
s])ect to his parishioners or the community 
at large, than the lay landlord into wIiom- 
pockets this ecclesiastical income would 
fall on the abolition of tithes. But if, as 
is generally, and always ought to be, tlie 
case, (for the question must not be argued 
on the abuse, but the proper use, ofecclesi- 
astical endowments,) the incumbent should 
reside upon his beiieiicc, slioiild expend 
llis income among his parish ioiiers, and 
devote his time and t.-Jents to their instruc- 
tion and improvement, it must be more 
advantageous, not only to the iiihabitanis 
of each parish, but also to the public, tliai 
an ecclesiastic so discharging the functions 
of llis office, should receive the value of 
the tithes, than that it should be aildcd to 
the rental of the landowners. ^ 

‘Ill all the views of receipt, expendi¬ 
ture, and personal eniployineiit,’ s.iys 
Burke, ‘ a sober legislator would carefully 
compare the possessor whom he was recom¬ 
mended to strip of llis property, with the 
stranger who was proposed to fill his place. 
Before the inconvenicncics are incarred 
which must attend all violent revolutions 
in property, through extensive confisca¬ 
tion, wc ought to have some rational as¬ 
surance, that the purchasers of the confis¬ 
cated property will be in a considerable 
degree mere laborious, more virtuous, more 
sober, less disposed to extort an unrea¬ 
sonable proportion of the gains of the la¬ 
bourer, or to consume on themselves a 
larger share than is fit for the measure of 
an individual, or that they should be qua¬ 
lified to dispense the surplus in a more 
steady and equal mode, so as to answer 
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the purposes of a politic expenditure, than 
the old possessors, call those possessors bi¬ 
shops, deans, canons, prebendaries, rectors, 
vicars, or what you please.’ 

“ It seems, indeed, by no means easy 
to comprehend what motives can actuate 
some of lliose persons who are found to 
join in the clamour raised by interested 
malevolence, upon the subject of ccclesias- 
tical endowments. That among the owners 
of the soil, some individuals should receive, 
without disapprobation, a proposal for cur¬ 
tailing, or perhaps for abolishing, eedesi- 
astical revenues, is a circumstance calcula¬ 
ted to excite regret rather than surprise; 
for in every numerous body of men, how¬ 
ever respectable, honourable, and upriglit 
as a whole, individuals will be found in 
whom a feeling of immediate interest is 
able to stifle the sense of honesty or public 
policy; but why persons, who, under no 
possible combination of circumstances, 
could derive the slightest advantage, cither 
pecuniary or political, from such nn act of 
spoliation,—why English citizens who are 
interested neither in the property nor in 
the cultivation of the soil,—why the com¬ 
mercial, the manufacturing, and operative 
classes should join in the clamour against 
ecclesiastical endowments, whenever it may 
suit the views of seliish or unprincipled 
demagogues to raise it, cannot be explained 
on the ordinary principles which regulate 
human conduct. If the sequestration and 
secularization of these endowments could 
indeed yield the most trifling advantage 
to any one of the individuals composing 


these several classes,—if such a measure 
held out the prospect of increasing the 
wages of the labourer, or the profits of his 
employer, or adding to the weight of bread 
which either of them could purchase for 
sixpence,—their motives would appear at 
least intelligible; but as they could derive 
no such benefit from the measure here cun. 
templatcd, it seems somewhat difficult to 
account for the eagerness which some of 
them occasionally evince, when it is pro. 
posed to wrest from aman who wears a bbick 
coat property which he holds under a grant 
from some previous owner of the soil, and 
transfer it, not into their own possession, 
but into that of another man whose coat 
happens to be brown or blue. 

*• AV’hatever appetite the weavers of Man¬ 
chester, the cutlers of llirmingham, or the 
miners of Newcastle, may have for the 
endowments of the English establishment, 
they shouldbc reminded that this property 
is placed at least beyond their reach. They 
may concur and assist in perpetrating this 
act of spoliation,—they may allow them¬ 
selves to become active tools in the hands 
of designing persons, eager to deprive the 
church of the endowmciitn conferred upon 
parochial benefices by their munificent 
founders. But from this act of plunder, 
no pecuniary benefit could accrue to them; 
the whole profit would pass by them, and 
full exclusively to the share of .the land¬ 
owner, whom it would enable to add tlie 
amount, now paid as a composition for 
the tithes of an acre of laud, in the sum 
which he receives already us a rent.” 


END OF PART FIRST. 
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A. UEXEHAL ELECTION. 


We find it impossible to resist the 
influence whicli tlie approach of a 
(Jeiieral Election exercises over pub¬ 
lic attention, and we must therefore 
endeavour to make the best use of 
our submission to it. Nothing could 
be conceived more momentous than 
the obiects and consequences of such 
an election, or more curious than its 
rocess; and a glance at them may 
e made, by tlie simple exercise of 
reason and honesty, to yield a most 
salutary lesson. We confess we are 
not over sanguine on this point, be¬ 
cause we are not sure tluit reason and 
honesty have any existence during 
an election; but we will wi'ite, as 
we have too often dune already,, 
against hope. 

The electoi’s, in forming a new 
House of ('ominous, select a body 
of men, who, for seven years, are to 
hold boundless authority over the 
greatest empire in the universe,— 
an empire nut mure distinguished by 
its magnitude, than by its peculiari¬ 
ties or situation and population, and 
the multiplicity, complexity, and dis- 
cordwee of its interests. These men 
are in real power above both the 
(Vown and the Cabinet; they can 
practically govern ibe King in the 
choice of the Ministry, and the Mi¬ 
nistry in tlie choice of its policy and 
measures. They are equally above 
tlie community; they enn protect the 
Executive from its iiiflueuce, and 
render It powerless in every tiling 
save open rebellion. All laws and in¬ 
stitutions, all collective and indivi¬ 
dual possessions, are at their mercy. 
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If they make themselves the tools of 
tlie Government, they invest it witii 
oi'tual despotism, more unlimited 
than that of any absolute monarch; 
if they become the followers of in¬ 
novators and demi^ogues, they can 
by law flu the empire with the evils 
of revolution. By one act tliey 
can smite the Constitution or public 
freedom; and by another, they can 
create war, or subject property aud 
bread to virtual confiscation. 

In tlie regular and necessary dis¬ 
charge of their duties, these men, by 
their opposition or subserviency, re¬ 
gulate the Goveruinent in its general 
conduct. They sit in judgment on its 
policy and ineasiires,—on all its acts; 
therefore it shapes the latter accord¬ 
ingly. From them it takes its cha¬ 
racter. The public purse is under 
their inauagement. It is to them that 
the community and individual must 
look for the removal of evils, and 
the redress of wrongs. They are 
continually employed in making and 
abolishing laws which bear vitally 
on right, privilege, and liberty, on iu- 
Btitutioiis—on the rich man’s wealth, 
and the poor man’s necessaries; iu 
tills the largest share of knowlei^ 
aud wisdom will barely suffice w 
enabling them to act correedy. By 
honest indolence, or well-intention¬ 
ed toil, diey may easily plunge the 
empire idto calamity and misery. 
They are not <uily declared to m 
omnipotent, but tiieir omnipotence 
is constantly occupied in placing na¬ 
tional and individud interests under 
regulatitm, experiment, and hmeard. 
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These men, as a body, enjoy ijri- 
vilegea for their protection, which 
amount to the moat odious tyranny. 
Their privileges not only myke them 
the accusers, witnesses, and judges, 
in their own cause, but empower 
them .to extort from* the accused 
party evidence of his own crimiiudi- 
%y. Thus, in what they may assert 
to be offences against themselves, 
' they can set aside law, trial by jury, 
and evidence, and punish at plea* 
sure. Of course, however unjust 
and destructive their general con¬ 
duct may be, they can easily, so far 
as concerns it, extinguish the press 
and public opinion,audplace it^ovc 
animadversion and moral control. 

In general, men who exercise de¬ 
legated power in a body, have a deep 
personal interest in labouring to act 
wisely and uprightly; they are, in loss 
and profit, tame and disgrace, cir¬ 
cumstanced much like an individual. 
But the case is the reverse with tiiose 
who form the House of Commons. 
The heads of ttiis House make die 
public interest subservient to their 
own; they are continually impelled, 
by passion, prejudice, and private 
gain, to attempt inroads on the weal 
of the empire; and they cai-ry the 
rest with tliem not only as disciples, 
hut as mercenai’ies. While the mass 
of the members have, on tlie one baud, 
little to incite them to the conscien¬ 
tious discharge of duty, they have, on 
the other, tlie most potent tempta¬ 
tions to its neglect and violation. The 
influence, and even direct authority, 
of patrons, party feeling, and bond's, 
bribes, and the fear oi loss, operate 
on the side of wrong almost without 
counterpoise. With regard to repu¬ 
tation, it is to the House, both col¬ 
lectively and individually, a matter 
of trivial moment. Responsibility for 
its conduct falls on the House in its 
abstract corporate character, but ex¬ 
tends not to the men who compose 
it; and it is not of sufficient magni¬ 
tude to have any influence. Houses 
of Commons are held to be about 
equally wise and pure; the proper 
distinction is not drawn between the 

{ ;ood and the bad ones; and they are 
ooked at as something rather com¬ 
bined with, and subordinate to, the 
Minbtry, ffian separate and inde¬ 
pendent. The members severidly 
are not made accountiJiIe for the 
acts of the House; the men whose 
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profligacy constitutes its own, know 
that it will bear tlie blame, and they 
will be held guiltless. Its deeds are 
like those of the populace; no one 
commits them, or feels that be is af¬ 
fected by their character. Thus, in 
the aggrt^ate, and iiidividualiy, tlie 
House of Commons is scai’cely reach¬ 
ed by the salutary influence of tlie 
world’s opinion. 

Such is the case, speaking gene¬ 
rally ; but the electors at tliis moment 
have not only tlie nature of tilings, 
and history, but the most grievous 
wrongs and sufferings, to deter them 
from an improper choice. The House 
of Commons nou’^happily passing to 
tiip touili,took a coiu’se which plaiicd 
it in revolting contrast to former ones, 
and rendered its misdeeds as inca- 
]>ablc of being ovtu’looked as of bi'iiig 
palliated, or ascribed to any parentbul 
Itself. When it passed the ("utliolic 
Bill, it made a vital cliange in the con¬ 
stitution ; and in doing this, it audaci¬ 
ously trampled on uatioual feeling and 
constitutional principle; it not only 
disobeyed tlie voice of the coinniuui- 
ty, but cast on it every insult. A large 

S iai-t of its members, in profligate dc- 
iance of the sentimonts of tlieir con¬ 
stituents, violated the most solemn 
pledges that man could give, to (!om- 
init a most perilous breach of trust: 
they wantonly made themselves both 
apostates and traitors, to deprive, in 
the lioiu’ of danger and necessity, 
those tliey represented of both free¬ 
dom and rigiit; and it was abundant¬ 
ly obvious that many of them acted 
from motives equally corrupt and 
despicable. Whatever might be the 
character of the measure, the House, 
in passing it, displayed every tiling 
which patriotism and virtue de¬ 
nounce and abhor. 

lliis House at its birth found the 
community involved in intolerable 
suffering, and .while it, on the one 
hand, refused enquiry and remedy, 
it, on the other, zealously protected 
and enlarged the sources of the suf¬ 
fering. It religiously adhered to the 
conduct it commenced with to the 
last. The terra of its existence form¬ 
ed one of loss, bankruptcy, want, and 
misery, without example in Bnglisli 
histoiy; yet not a solitary instance 
cmi be found in it in which the House 
listened to the prayers of the nation, 
investigated, or attempted to restore 
prosperity. It stands an appalling 
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narrative of fearful decline and 
wretchednesa in regard to die em¬ 
pire ; and of flinty diadain of humble 

f ietitioiiH, obatinate defiance of pub¬ 
ic feelings, and attacks on the con¬ 
stitution, pillars of the inonai’chy, re¬ 
venue, property,and bread, ill respect 
of the Housoiof Commoiis, 

Amidst public men, fidelity and 
consistency have been made matters 
of reproach, and the corrupt aban¬ 
donment of pledge and faith has been 
exalted into a cardinal virtue. Thus, 
the leading restrictions to the dis¬ 
charge of obligation and duty have 
been replaced with potent tempta¬ 
tions to violate them; the elector has 
lost his securities. 

To give to this the utmost capacity 
for the production of evil, a Ministry 
is in existence which has exhibited 
a faillilessnessto principle,cause, and 
party, wliolly without parallel, and 
Avhiclj employs its gigantic poivor to 
aid its example' in making such faith¬ 
lessness general. Instead of maln- 
taini tig itself, according to honourable 

{ ire-cedeiit, by its owii principles and 
e^itimate strength, it does it by 
adopting any principles which are 
the prevailing ones, and weakening 
its opponents through treachery and 
desertion. Its creed is avowedly a 
neutral compound, destitute of de¬ 
finition, and capable of bearing any 
meaning; it dooms the consistent 
Tory, and the consistent WJiig, alike 
to exclusion ; and its favour is only 
to be gained by the betrayal of eltlier 
Toryism or WJiiggism. The proper 
division of the two great parties, in 
regard to both principle and person, 
enters into the essence, and governs 
the Avorking, of tlie Constitution; yet 
it labours to destroy tliis division, to 
make itself iaivless. In addition, 
public men have made it a fashion to 
disregard the public weal, and look 
on its sacrifice as a proof of Avisdom 
and desert. From their wretched 
contests for private gain, it is now, 
even as a secondary oh] ect, excluded ; 
if its promotion on leading points 
touch their contests, they become 
unanimous against it. Is some fic¬ 
tion to be acted on, which confessed¬ 
ly will plunge this or that great in¬ 
terest into distress, and take away 
the bread of hundreds of thousands 
—where is the public man who will 
not win fame by supporting it, or at 
any rate avoid, disgrace by neutrali¬ 


ty ? Are these neat interests, are 
millions of souls, is the whole empire 
sti'uggling with bitter suffering— 
where is the public man who will 
commit his reputation by detailing 
the causes and insisting on remedies ? 
On such petty matters as frhe beer- 
shops, change in the sugar-duties, 
ann the abolition of trifling sinecures, 
public men may venture into dis¬ 
union and battle. Ministers may be 
overthrown, and the government may 
be broken up j hut these men must 
liarmoniously shun the infamy of 
preventing the creation of loss and 
want, giving food to tlie starving, ex¬ 
tricating vast bodies from bankrupt¬ 
cy, and relieving the Avhole empire 
from Avretchedness. 

A ncAV reign is commencing; the 
Sovereign, althougli ripe in years, 
has yet a public character to form; 
and thus far, he has given no proof 
that he secs error in the policy of 
ids servants, or suffering in the con¬ 
dition of his subjects. Amidst his 
plans of governing, those for calling 
into action right principles do not 
appear ; amidst ids devices fur gain¬ 
ing popularity, those for banishing 
hunger and restoring prosperity can¬ 
not be discovered. The House of 
Commons, about to be cbostm, must 
deride his policy and tlie chai*acter 
of his reign. It is not impossible 
tliat this House will spend pai't of 
its existence under a regency_of the 
most unpromising chai'acter? The 
prospect at present is, that the Re¬ 
gent Avill be Aveak, ignorant, and ca¬ 
pricious from birth and sex—will be 
From nature and necessity the in¬ 
strument of faction; and that sucii 
a Regent Avill rule amidst circum¬ 
stances which will plunge the Royal 
Family into contention,niakc even the 
succession a matter of intrigue and 
dispute, cause party contests to turn 
on the most injurious questions, and 
give poAver to the most unprincipled 
of the candidates for it. In such a 
state of things, the salvation of the 
empire must rest chiefly on the House 
of Commons. 

From these considerations, and es¬ 
pecially the facts, that all bteresta 
and classes are enduring great suf¬ 
fering—-that the latter has been main¬ 
ly produced by incapacity in Houses 
of Commons—Ibat the mass of 
population cannot iffocure a suffi¬ 
ciency of the necessaries of life— 
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that the state of this mass is suffer¬ 
ing constant declension—and that 
the hope, not only of present re¬ 
lief, but also of protection from still 
more fearful distress and calamity, 
must depend principally on a proper 
choice ; it might naturmly he ext^ct- 
ed that the community would, as 
one man, see in the Election a thing 
of the very highest solemnity and 
moment. It might be regarded as 
certain, that candidates would only 
stand on the most exalted qualiiica- 
tious, and electors would only act 
on Uie purest motives,—that rich and 
poor would zealously combine in 
preventing improper candidates and 
votes from profaning the sanctity of 
the hustings. 

Alas! reason!^ from what ought 
to be, is just as fallacious here as it 
is in most of the cases in wluch it is 
held to be unerring. Let us now 
sketch, according to past facts, and 
present appearances, the reality of a 
General Election. 

Parliament is dissolved, and the 
community, speaking of it in tlie ag¬ 
gregate, is in raptures—why?—be¬ 
cause an hour of amusement, party 
conflicts, rioting, lawlessness, and 
profit, is at hand. One set of people 
rejoice because Uiere will be a gaudy 
sliow,—a stirring spectacle; because 
there will be ribbons and colours, 
music and processions, broken win¬ 
dows and the battles of mobs, to de¬ 
light them. Tliese people have no 
vote, and they have no hiisiiiess 
whiclt the elec;tiou can benefit; ne¬ 
vertheless, tliey have as deep a stake 
in the matter as those who have; 
therefore arc they not anxious that 
the most fitting men may he elected ? 
Absurd! such anxiety could not per¬ 
haps he gratified, unless the exhibi¬ 
tion were stripped of its leading 
beauties, if not wholly prevented: 
they are so far from entertaining it, 
that if they were called on t» choose 
between the loss of the sights, and 
the expulsion of the very best mem¬ 
bers, by tl>e election of the very 
worst; they w'ould prefer the latter. 
They Itavc tJieir partialities and an¬ 
tipathies, hut these are minor mat* 
ters which must bow to the wish for 
-a contest. 

,. Anotlier set of people, who are hi 
trade, and whose sight never wan¬ 
ders froan .Ute shrine of profit and 
loss, rejoice because their business 
is on the point of receiving a fil¬ 


lip.” The mercer sees before him 
an animated demand for ribbons and 
handkerchiefs at his own prices—the 
lazier beholds a brilliant harvest of 
roken windows — overwhelming 
calls for ale, spirits, wine, and post- 
horses bewitch the eyes of the pub¬ 
lican and innkeeper—;and silk ma¬ 
nufacturers, glass-makers, brewers, 
spirit-uicrchauts, &c. &c., are duly 
sensible of the approach of an influx 
of orders. These people have rotes, 
but they place dicm at the disposal 
of their customers in return for pur¬ 
chases : one votes for tliis candidate, 
because Mrs So-and-so Avill never en¬ 
ter Ids shop, if he do not; another be¬ 
cause MrSo-aud-so promises him his 
business for so doing; andathird wUl 
not vote, because he cannot without 
losing his sales to certain families. 
With them the issue of the election 
ill regard to the public weal, is a 
matter not to be tliought of; for 
a few extra orders, they would do 
their utmost to fill the House of 
Commons Avith lunatics and pick 
pockets. 

A third description coinpreheuds 
people, who, although nut in busi¬ 
ness, still rejoice from motives of 
personal gain. They have votes to 
sell, and the tardy luuiket once more 
irradiates the perspective; they seek 
dignities and emoluments fur their 
children; and the patrons smile up¬ 
on them ill the distance whose fa¬ 
vour can be melted by plumpers in¬ 
to the creation of clerks, excisenioii, 
and butlers, niilliuers, ladies-iiiaids, 
and cooks. If their hopes of profit 
rise no higher, the}'^ see before them a 
iiiiiiiher of delectable days, on tvliich 
they can get drunk Avithout cost; 
keep up roivs for public good, and 
break the peace under shelter of law. 
With these people, an Election is on¬ 
ly desired ior tlic sake of such ad¬ 
vantages, and it is used only to gain 
them: the highest bidder and most 
bountiful giver is the man to be 
elected; and die neAV House of Com¬ 
mons may do Avhat it pleases with 
the empire. 

A fourth description consists of 
people whose joy nows in but a se¬ 
condary degree, from llie hope of 
individual benefits. Tliey form the 

g rand parties, the Pinks'and the 
Hues, tJie Purples and the YoHcaa's; 
and. tlie glorious Tqoinent for mea¬ 
suring their strength, recoyeyiog past 
losses, gaining new victoiica, grati- 
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fying revenge, and riving boundless 
scope to party ma^ess, is arriving. 
It is but doing them justice to say, 
that they not only make individual 
gain subservient to that of party, but 
they frequently make enormous sa- 
crinces for the sake of the latter. 
Wofully.i mistaken is he who ima* 
gines that their animosities and war¬ 
fare flow from the wish to elect the 
most deserving candidates. At the 
best, the rival parties only seek to 
elect slaves to the Ministry and Op¬ 
position, whatever may be their prin¬ 
ciples and measures; if an accom¬ 
plished candidate, who in Parliament 
would study the public good alone, 
in contempt of party, should offer 
himself along with their jilaves, they 
would oppose him with all their 
might; even here, they in reality arc 
more anxious to serve their own 
pai-ty feelings and interests, than to 
strengthen the Ministry and Opposi¬ 
tion. But in general, they arc ac¬ 
tuated by motives still more objec¬ 
tionable. The candidate of the Pinks 
is supported by some individual of 
great influence; and through hostili¬ 
ty to this individual, the Blues must 
oppose him, whatever may be his 
merit, and however worthless tlieir 
own candidate may be. Or the Pinks 
must oppose the candidate of the 
Blues, without any reference to his 
character, solely because tliey con¬ 
stitute a hostile party. 

The Purples have the interest of 
the. Corporation, and from this rea¬ 
son alone, the Yellows must endea¬ 
vour, in opposing them, to change the 
best representative for the worst. Or 
the candidate of the Purples is the 
“ Third Man,”—tlie one who creates 
a contest; therefore, he must be sup¬ 
ported against the Yellows, in con¬ 
tempt of all oUier considerations. 
They ai'e so far from looking at pub¬ 
lic good, that they place tlic merits 
of the candidates out of the question, 
and knowingly labour to substitute 
the dunce anti profligate for tlic man 
of tried ability and virtue. Tlie trades¬ 
man loses his business, tlic tenant his 
dwelling and land, the labourer his 
employment, andthefamilyrts bread; 
the man of wealth squanders away 
his money, the bonds of natural af¬ 
fection are severed,friendship is con¬ 
verted into enmity, inextinguishable 
feuds are created, and the House of 
Cominotts is filled with incapacity 


and viceall this is done to gratify 
tiic animosities of those parties, and 
enable them to injure each other. 

And now, wlierc are the people 
wlio regard the Election as a matter 
of the highest national Importance,— 
who are labouring to bring foru'ard 
candidates of the best description, 
are determined to use their votes and 
influence in favour of worth alone, 
and are willing to make any sacrifice 
to form such a House of Commons 
as the interests of the empire re¬ 
quire ? Putting out of sight a few 
scattered individuals, they cannot be 
discovered: tiicre are no siicli peo¬ 
ple. 

Let us now look at the candidates. 

Here is one whose genius is not 
equal to tiie composition of his ad¬ 
vertisements, and to whom the ma¬ 
king of a sjieech is an impossibility; 
he knows nothing of public interests, 
be is incapable, of understanding 
them, and lie will not even attempt 
it. Amidst bis vague boasts of pa¬ 
triotism, independence, and all tlie 
virtues, be declares himself a friend 
to the institutions of the, empire, in 
“ (’Imrcli and State.” Tlicse are the 
cant words of his party, and their 
meaning in plain English isf that be 
will be a servile follower of Mini¬ 
sters,—tlial at the nod of tlie latter, 
he will divest himself of deliberation, 
and will oppose his constituents, 
attack any institutions, forfeJt any 
pledges, renounce any principles, 
and do any thing. This individual 
may mean well, and may be above 
bribe, but nevertheless, he diflers nor. 
practic,ally from the most corrupt of 
the Ministry’s hirelings. 

Here is another, who in ability and 
knowledge barely equals the first. 
He, however, far surpasses him in 
boasting, bis professions are perfect¬ 
ly ravishing. He is the champion 
of “ civil and religious liberty,’^ the 
foe of “ tyranny in all its forms,” an 
especial hater of “ corruption,” and 
a friend of “ the people.” These 
cant words of his party reveal that 
he is the slave of the Whig opposi¬ 
tion,—that at its comnland he will 
join in any violation of liberty, auy 
tyranny and corruption, and any 
outriq^e on the people’s feelings auH. 
privileges. Tliis man may also pos¬ 
sess j^ood intentions and clean hands, 
but m effect he differs not from the, 
deliberate traitor. 
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A third ftppearfl, who is equally 
deititute of understanding, but who 
poBSesees a trifle more of intelli¬ 
gence. In dilating on his^ perfec¬ 
tions, he raves furiously against “ si¬ 
necures,” “ taxes,” and tlie “ cor¬ 
ruption of Parliament;” and in fa¬ 
vour of “ universal su^age and an¬ 
nual elections.” His cant proclaims 
him a Radical. This man is, in 
■peech, a wholesale innovator; every 
thing in the State is wrong, and 
Botlung will operate as a remedy 
save general demolition and anarcdiy; 
he would sweep away the aristo¬ 
cracy, the church, and even religion 
itself. The merit of honest madness 
cannot be conc.eded him; for he 
knows his assertions are false, and 
his nostrums would produce ruin. 
He is a lying mountebank, because 
he can be nothing else; he must dif¬ 
fer from the Ministerialist and Whig, 
or all will oppose him; he cannot 
gain support by addressing truth and 
reason to the intelligent, therefore 
he enables himself to appear on the 
hustings by speaking falsehood and 
folly to the ignorant. The Ministe¬ 
rialist and Whig will, in obedience 
to their leaders, labour at times to 
promote the public weal; but he 
must constantly attack it to retain 
the favour of his patron the multi¬ 
tude. 

We have next a man of great ta¬ 
lent and political acquirements. Be¬ 
cause he is BO, he is a party leader; 
and because he is this, he has per¬ 
sonal interests which compete and 
clash vrith those of the community. 
To him the public good is a thing, 
not to be studied and promoted with¬ 
out regard to other considerations, 
but to he made use of, trifled with, 
postponed, and sacrificed, for the pri- 
vate henefo of himself and his party. 
It is his great object to make the 
House of Commons the reverse of 
what it ought to be. Is he a^ Minis¬ 
ter—^he labours, by the most impiu’e 
as well as other means, to change it 
from a deliberative body, charged 
with the duty of watching vigilantly 
the conduct of Ministers, and sitting 
in impartial justice on their mca- 
Bures, into their unprincipled instru- 
ment-r-into a thing for ;^ving them 
demotic power. Does he belong 
to toe Opposition—he endeavours, 
without reg^d to means, to change 
this House into an engine for oppo¬ 


sing and harassing the mvemment in 
the fulfilment of its duty; creating 
discontent, misleading public op^ 
nion, deluding the lower orders, sti¬ 
fling the legitimate voice of the coun¬ 
try, and trampling on public inte¬ 
rests, merely to gn e power to him 
and his confederates. -His efforts 
are not fruitless; in Parliament, he 
CAUses many well-meaning men, as 
well as different ones, to act the part 
of public enemies. 

A bankrupt and swindler now 
stands before us. The fellow has 
ruined himself by gaming and de¬ 
bauchery ; he is overwhelmed with 
debts, and he lives by robbing every 
ti'adesmaii who will trust him; ins 
knavery spares nothing; It wars as 
much against female innocence and 
family peac^e as against goods and 
money. He wants a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, partly that he may be enabled 
by privilege to cheat and defraud In 
defiance of law, and partly that he 
may sell his constituents and coun¬ 
try for the polluted means of indul¬ 
ging his depravity. 

Here is a young lordling, who has 
just escaped from his teens into an 
age which is ashamed of him; his 
disqualifications are not confined to 
incapacity, ignorance, and inexperi¬ 
ence. He is the tool of his father, 
and his vote will be sold by this fa¬ 
ther to the Ministry or Opposition 
for valuable family benefits. It is 
from this alone that he seeks a seat. 

The next is an opulent capitalist. 
He seeks a seat merely as the ^ent 
of tlie Bank, the East India Com¬ 
pany, or some similar corporation ; 
and, of course, his employers are the 
only coustitueiits and country he 
knows and frares for; to their inte¬ 
rests he must regularly sacrifice 
those of tlie empire. 

Here is a double-faced heartless 
wretch, who has made a secret bai - 
gain with the Ministry or Whig club, 
in virtue of which it is to suppV him 
with money and interest, and he is 
to be its menial if elected. The man 
actually boasts of his independence 
and patriotism, when he is under 
bond to be a slave, deceiver, and be¬ 
trayer. 

. A sober, long-headed person now 
exhibits himself; he is a city haber¬ 
dasher, or a stock-jobber, or a mer¬ 
chant. Is he an orator P No; he can¬ 
not make a speech. ' Poes he under- 
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stand public affairs ? No. Does he 
wish to serve his country ? No. Is 
he an instrument of party ? No; he 
is wliolly unknown to it. Why, then, 
does he desire a seat ? He is an ex¬ 
pert calculator, and he has discover¬ 
ed that, by vesting a certain sum in 
one, he can make it yield him enor¬ 
mous pecuniary profits ; he proceeds 
on no vague suppositions ; he has the 
whole matter traced on a balance- 
sheet, in proper counting-house 
form, and the mighty gain shines in 
arithmetical proof. By standing aloof 
from party, observing severe impar¬ 
tiality concerning creed to all cus¬ 
tomers, and carrying his vote to the 
best market on all trying questions, 
he sees tliat he can obtain lucrative 
contracts, agencies, &c. for himself 
and his connexions. Self, self,—mo¬ 
ney, money, ai'e his idols ; they are 
reflected in every object that meets 
his eyes; they are interwoven with 
everything whicli enters histhoughts; 
to make ihftm secondary to public 
good would l)e, with him, downright 
idiotcy. On matters from which he 
can extract no direct benefit, the same 
spirit still guides him; he will vote on 
a certain side, because it will “ do 
good to trade;” morals, religion,laws, 
and institutions, must all be made 
subservient to the “ good of trade.” 

A lawyer follows him, who is actua¬ 
ted by similar motives. A seat maybe 
made prolific of briefs; a vote may 
extort golden favour from Ministers. 
When parties seek recruits amidst 
lawyers, what may not pliability, sy¬ 
cophancy, declamation, and a fore¬ 
head bearing the notice, " Any side 
for fee,” be made productive of ? On 
the hustings, he will pledge himself, 
by every thing sacred, to oppose some 
measure winch vitdly affects the 
Church and Constitution; in Parlia¬ 
ment, he will, at the nod of the Mi¬ 
nister, audaciously advocate it. De¬ 
ny him a silk gown, and ho will be 
as furious a patriot as ever scattered 
flame amidst the rabble; but give 
him one, and it will convert him Into 
the most supple worshipper of the 
powers that be. He will rail with re¬ 
publican indignation against the cor¬ 
ruption of the Court, and then a re¬ 
tainer will make him a Court para¬ 
site ; he will attack this mighty abuse 
and that destructive system, and then 
the smile and substantial fee of go¬ 
vernment will make him the impu¬ 


dent defendef of bofli. Ihe wretch¬ 
ed creature, who disgraces the form of 
man, regards constituents and coun¬ 
try as things only toije given in bar¬ 
ter for the means of gratifying hie 
avarice and ambition. 

Passing by a host of similar can¬ 
didates, we search almost in vain for 
men who possess the requisite qua¬ 
lifications in regard to abilitj^ ana in¬ 
telligence, who are really independ¬ 
ent, and who are determined to look 
at duty alone, if they be elected. A 
few such men may be perceived, but 
in numbers they only form the ex¬ 
ception to the rule. The mass of the 
candidates are incompetent, and, in 
addition, they seek seats on party and 
personal interests, which are at var 
riaucc with those of the empire. 

What is tlie source of this lament¬ 
able state of things ? Is it to be found 
in the non-existence of men properly 
qualified ? No, there is no lack of 
such men; but they do not offer them- 
selves, because they are prohibited 
from so doing. What forms the pro¬ 
hibition? It is formed, saying nothing 
of other matters, by the electors. 
Throwing the expense and aristo¬ 
cratic authority out of the question, 
they would, in offering, be opposed 
by the Ministerialist, Whig, and Ra¬ 
dical,—by the various parties and 
the multitude,—in a word, by the 
body of the electors. The dunce, 
the slave, the profligate, the knave, 
and the traitor, may enter the field 
with hope of success, but not the wise 
and upright patriot. 

We will now place before us the 
Election. The manner in which the 
“ boroughmongers” elect their mem¬ 
bers is too well known, and too gene¬ 
rally declaimed i^ainst, to require 
notice, a description would supply 
neither novelty nor lesson. We mil; 
therefore, go at once to the “ open** 
places, ana commence, as dignity pr6- 
Bcribes, with a County. 

Here, then, is a county, the mem¬ 
bers of which, in the last Parliament, 
gave great dissatisfaction; they pro¬ 
ved themselves to be destkate of ca¬ 
pacity, and voted on important ques¬ 
tions in opposition to the sentiments 
of their constituents. Sutely these 
men will be dismissed by the “ free 
and independent feeeholders.*’ No. 
The one is a Ministerialiidi, connected 
with the great MinlsterialiBt families 
of the county; the other is a 
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Whig, connected with the Whig ones. 
Stone halF-dozen of the Ministerialist 
families decide that their member has 
been to them excessively docile, and 
•hall not lie removed; an equal num¬ 
ber of tlie Whig ones form the same 
decision touching theirs, and then 
both decide in confederacy that *' the 
peace of the county shall not be dis¬ 
turbed.” To the latter decision tlic 
•mailer families on both sides hum¬ 
bly bow, and tlie mass of the “ inde¬ 
pendent freeholders” have no rc- 
Hource but submission. 

Why is tills county thus practically 
converted into something worse than 
a close borough V The '^blame rests 
not on the more humble, but on the 
wealthy electors. The fetters of the 
reat families could be at once bro- 
en by the body of the gentrj^butit 
must not be done, because it would 
hazard favours and friendships, or at 
the least, it would beget strife, and 
call for exertion. The landowners 
know that the old members support 
a s;jrstem which is taking from tnem 
their estates, ruining their tenants, and 
fltarving the husbandry labourers; 
but they must submit to all this ra¬ 
ther than give offence to tlieir heads, 
by calling for new ones. The elec¬ 
tion in tills case is a mockery; it 
tdees place that tlie county may send 
men to Parliament to oppose, insult, 
and scourge it. ** 

Here is anotlier county, which has 
had a Ministerial member and a Whig 
one. The former’s incapacity is de¬ 
claimed against by the whole county, 
and the great families, which have 
supported him, are so well convinced 
of it, that they wish to change him. 
After due deliberation, these families 
discover, tliat if they cause him to 
resign, and start a new candidate, 
anotiier Whig will oppose tlie latter 
with great prospect of success; they 
of course det^mine there shall be no 
change. The determination binds the 
body of the electors, and virtually 
deprives them of tlie franchise. 

Ihe Whig member of a third coun¬ 
ty resigns, and there must necessa¬ 
rily be a new one. Two-thirds of 
the electors are Ministerialists, but it 
is not for them to decide who their re- 

J iresentatives shall be. A few of the 
amilies of both persuasions discuss 
thematterprivately. The Whigs pro¬ 
test that it another Ministerialist of- 
far himself, they will oppose him to 


the last; the Ministerialists submit 
for tl;e sake of peace; and,in conse¬ 
quence, the sense of the “ independ¬ 
ent electors ” is disregarded, and a 
man is elected, who, in their judg¬ 
ment, is unworthy of the trust. 

We have now a fourth county, for 
which, from the resignation of the old 
Members, tliere must b*e new ones. 
Two-thirds of the electors are Whigs. 
The leading Ministerialists and Whi^ 
agree in solemn conclave, that each 
side shall have a member, and there 
shall be no contest. From this, the 
electors, as a whole, are not suffered 
to exercise their right of choice, and 
they are decidedly opposed to one of 
the men returned in their name. This 
is not all; the two members, being 
Ministerialist and Whig, will take op¬ 
posite sides on all important ques¬ 
tions, and thereby neutralize each 
other’s vote; the county, tlierefore, 
w^ill not, in effect, he represented in 
Parliament. 

The next county is to be contested. 
Why ? Perhaps there is a vacancy ? 
No. Probably the incompetency of 
one, or both, of the old members is 
the cause ? No, The only thing which 
can be fairly alleged against "the lat¬ 
ter is, they are both Ministerialists, 
and the contest is to be raised solely 
to oust one of them in favour of a 
Whig. TJie Whig candidate is, in 
qualification, far inferior to his op¬ 
ponents. 

And now we have a county which 
is deserted by its old members. A 
man, in every respect properly qua¬ 
lified, is anxious to offer himself, and 
as a necessary preliminary, he sounds 
a few of the leading men. They give 
him no encouragement, because he 
is neither Ministerialist nor Whig, 
but a compound of both: to stand m 
opposition to them w'ould be a hope¬ 
less matter, therefore ho is compelled 
to abandon his wish. Another well- 
qualifiod individual is accepted by 
them, because he is strongly Ministe¬ 
rial, and ho offer^|iimseirto the coun¬ 
ty at large in diie form; but retracts 
his offer on the appearance of two 
other candidates. Does he do this 
for fear of being at tiie bottom of tlie 
poll? No; he is certun of being 
placed at the top by a triumphant 
majority: the sole reason of Ins re¬ 
treat is this—a contest would cost 
him fifty thousand pounds* and he. 
cannot afford to Wiwte (he moneys. 
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His opponents are ignorant and im¬ 
becile, but they are rich; weight of 
purse is to them a majority of votes, 
It practically strips the electors of the 
franchise, and the county of repre¬ 
sentatives. 

We will not describe a county con¬ 
test, because it does not differ mate¬ 
rially from a borough one, of which 
we shall soon speak. Of county elec¬ 
tions, we will observe generally;— 

1. To a great extent, thei'e is an 
understanding among the leading 
men of each county, that its mem¬ 
bers shall be a Ministerialist and a 
Whig. There may be a strong pro¬ 
bability, and even a certainty, that 
two candidates of the same creed 
would be returned by the great ma¬ 
jority of the county; but, nevertbe- 
lesH, the minority must be permitted 
to return one without a contest. In 
cases where this understanding dors 
not prevail, the minority regularly 
puts forward its candidate, and his 
expenses are paid by clubs, subscrip¬ 
tions, &c; he thus stands a contest 
comparatively free from cost, while 
his opponents have to bear their own 
expenses; the supporters of the lat¬ 
ter, secure of returning one member, 
will contribute no money towards 
the return of two. The minority 
must, therefore, liavc its seat, or op- 
])osing candidates must have the cost 
of a contest, and by this it scares 
away opposition. The effect is, that 
<*.ounty representation is degraded 
into a nominal matter. To render it 
effective, the majority in each county 
ought to return' both the members; 
it is by this alone that the sentiments 
of the county can find their way into 
Parliament, and the parliamentary 
majority can be made to represent 
the national one. But from what wo 
have stated, the members, on im¬ 
portant questions, nullify each other’s 
votes: so far ns they are concerned 
they virtually destroy the House of 
Commons, or at the best compress it 
into the casting votcs:<ll' Mr Speaker. 


Tliree-fourths of the Yorkshire elec¬ 
tors are strongly opposed to this mi¬ 
nistry, or that system of policy; but 
in all divisions in thd^House respect-; 
ing either, two of the Yorkshire 
members vote on one side and two 
on the other. It follows that in effect 
this county has no representatives, 
save on minor matters. Many of tlie 
counties thus in essentials are pla¬ 
ced in a worse condition than even 
the close boroughs; they are practi¬ 
cally deprived of uicmbcrs. 

2. None but the very rich, and tlie 
instruments which party puts for¬ 
ward and supports witli its purse, 
can maintain a contest for a county; 
the qualifications,in consequence,are 
confined to great wealth and party 
servility. It, therefore, naturallyhap- 
pensjthat county members, as a whole, 
cannot be other tlian men deplorably 
inefficient in ability and intelligence. 
Agifculture embraces the especial 
interests of tlieir constituents, yet on 
matters connected with it, scai'cely 
an individual can be found among 
them capable of making an able, u- 
gumentativespeecb; they can neither 
confute tlieir opponents, nor support 
their friends; and they display so 
much ignorance and folly m what 
they litter, that they are about the 
worat enemies of uieir own cause. 
In respect of its own representatives, 
agriculture is the interest which is 
destitute above all others of capable 
advocates and defenders. We need 
not speak of their capacity for mana¬ 
ging the general afl'airs of the em¬ 
pire. If they make a display of in¬ 
dependence, their want ot talent and 
knowledge too oftcq causes them to 
do it to the injury of the State; tlicy 
oppose or support the Ministry when 
they ought to do the contiary. We 
speak of the body, and admit a few 
exceptions. Counties, therefore, are 
not only to a great extent virtually 
without representatives, but those 
they possess are of the least valne. 
possible.* 


* So long as the Country Gentlemen formed a kind of independent party, it operated 
to bring forward independent men as candidates, and to couiiterpolee the dhrislons of 
Whig and Tory. However party might divide them on aceonthiry questions, they 
acted together on leading ones; this raised the counties to be xepfesentfd, in regard to 
sentiment, with reasonable edlcicncy, and the influence of publio.MQtUBWt supplied' 
ui a great degree any lack of ability. The party was guided .by the legitimate 
voice of the county, and it seldom mred; it held the balanceoftte House of Gommoiis,. 
and thereby placed the corrupt boroughs under the regulation tff the ooonties. 
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WetfUte to the boroughs. 

Here is one which contains some 
fifty or one hundred “ free and inde¬ 
pendent burgesses;” no “borough- 
monger” waves his iron sceptre over 
tiiem, and compels them to elect his 
menial; but they are free as air to 
choose their own representatives. 
They wish to dismiss their old Mem¬ 
bers. Doubtlessly it is for incapacity 
or breach of trust? No. The reason is, 
these members cannot be depended 
on for a good price, or earlypayment 
in the purchase of votes. The wor¬ 
thy burgesses do not trust to chance, 
or wait, with their fingers in their 
mouths, for a godsend, but, like men 
ofbusiness, they apply to some whole¬ 
sale broker in boroughs. This man’s 
trade is so extensive, that the price 
of every rotten borough and every 
borough-buyer in the kingdom are 
known to him. They leave their 
votes with him for sale, and restrict 
him to nothing save price and sol¬ 
vency of purchaser, precisely as cot¬ 
ton and sugar are confided to a broker 
for sale; the buyer may bo Christian 
or infidel, honest man or rogue, pa¬ 
triot or traitor. Ministerialist, Whig, 
or Radical; it is the same to them, 
provided he makes the due bidding 
and produces the necessary cash. 
Or, to the extent permitted by law, 
they advertise themselves to be sold 
as cattle are. 

A customer exhibits himself, and 
the bargain is concluded. The man 
buys his constituents like swine, and 
he afterwards treats them as such 
animals. He knows it is useless to 
consult their sentimimts, and he does 
any thipg with his vote which best 
comports with his own interest. The 
member for an aristocratic borough 
is influenced b^ the owner of it, if 
not by his nominal constituents; he 
is generally bound to certain prin¬ 
ciples, and restriolhd from voting cor¬ 
ruptly. But a man like this is free 
from all influence whatever; no re¬ 
striction of any kind exists to pre¬ 
vent him from making the most cor¬ 
rupt use of his vote on all occasions. 

Here is another borough; the old 
members are men of high character, 
and they have discharged their duty 
in the most meiitorious manner, but 
imtwithstanding this, a considerable 
part of the burgesses wish for new 
ones. Why? Bemuse these members 
were returned principally throu^ 


the interest of the corporation or 
some wealthy individual; and the 
burgesses In question, who are call¬ 
ed tne Pinks or Independents, always 
oppose such intei'est, without refer¬ 
ence to merit in the candidates. But 
they do this for the holy purpose of 
preserving the independence of their 
borough ! Hold, and let us have the 
basis of this wish for independence. 
IF th^e be no independence, there is 
no ccmest; and in consequence there 
is no liquor to drink without price, 
no money or patronage to be obtain¬ 
ed for votes—no benefit to be ex¬ 
tracted from the franchise. Make it 
the same to the upright Pinks in these 
matters, whether there be a contest 
or none, and they will resign inde¬ 
pendence without a sigh. 

These Pinks are so violently an¬ 
xious for change, that they advertise 
for at least one new candidate, and 
they are gratified. Some trading law¬ 
yer, gamester, or other worthless per¬ 
son, makes his appeai’ance, and is re¬ 
ceived with rapture. In the furious 
contest which follows, character and 
principles ai'e scornfully disregard¬ 
ed : granted that the stranger is a 
profligate—that his creed is of tlie 
most pernicious kind—that, if elect¬ 
ed, he will violate his duty and sup¬ 
port the most destructive measures, 
still lie must be w'orshipped by the 
Pinks. What he is, arid wliat he W'ill 
do in Parliament, are with them out 
of the question; they only want him 
to oppose the other candidates for 
the sake of a contest; and for this 
purpose he is as deserving as the best 
man living could be. He is elected. 

What are the fruits ? The borough 
intentionally deprives itself of a va¬ 
luable representative, and replaces 
him with one who is a disgrace to it, 
and who will violate his duty to it ia 
every way. 

The House of Commons receives 
in exchange for an intelligent, up¬ 
right, patriotic member, a vicious 
traitor. 

Members of Parliament in general 
receive the lesson, that the most con¬ 
scientious discharge of duty will 
avail tliera no more with their con¬ 
stituents than the most criminal ne¬ 
glect of it; and thev have a living 
example placed amiast them to lead 
them to such neglect. 

But the “ free and independent 
burgesses” secure their independ- 
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ence. They take from the obohxious 
interest the means of returning a 
worthy representative, and invest^ 
themselves with the power of re-‘ 
turning one destitute of character 
and principle; they secure to them¬ 
selves at every dissolution of Par¬ 
liament, a contest, and the bribes and 
other iniquitous bcnchts which a con¬ 
test produces. 

Tliese Pinks are, to a man, stp^ch 
Reformers; they annually liol^ijub- 
lic mectingH, at which they put forth 
the most indignant diatribes against 
the corruption and profligacy of the 
House of Commons, and prepare tlie 
most moving petitions in favour of 
Radical reform. 

We have next a borough, or city, 
in which there is no powerful inte¬ 
rest, and the members are chosen by 
scot-and-lot voters. The election, of 
course, is in tin' hands of the labour¬ 
ing orders. It might naturally be 
presumed, that at this place no man 
would be permitted to shew himself 
as candidate, who was not the cham¬ 
pion of good wages, the sources of 
employment, the poor laws, proper 
instruction, and other matters ])os- 
sessed by the labouring classes, or 
required for their weal. 

Alas—alas! that the things which 
ought to be, are not! 

If any such chamjiion should ven¬ 
ture to solicit the votes of the elec¬ 
tors, well would it be fur him if it 
should not put his person in jeopar¬ 
dy. This is so well known, that all 
such scrupulously avoid the place. 
The enliglitened electors ai-e vehe¬ 
ment reformers, and their ardour in 
favour of freedom of election is so 
great, that they seek the lives of both 
voters and candidates whom they op¬ 
pose. Impatient of the tedious pro¬ 
cess of ejecting the opponent of their 
favourites by polling, they put him 
down at once with stones and Irish 
bludgeons. No one can hope for 
their votes, wlio is the determi¬ 
ned enemy of their interests. 

This place is contested. The three 
candidates necessarily agree in es¬ 
sentials ; they are all enthusiastic ad¬ 
vocates for llxe thin^ which will re¬ 
duce wi^es to the famine ones, con¬ 
tract to the utmost the sources of emi. 
ployment, and produce amidst the 
lower orders the greatest portion of 
wantond misery. They wish to sweep 
away the poor laws, and make the bU 


bourer, in his Intervals of idleness, a 
beggar and vagabond; and, to give 
this the greatest effect, they denounce 
charity as a pernicious vice: They 
fiercely withstand all attempts to 
give to the poor greater means of 
religious instruction ; they are deci¬ 
dedly hostile to all efforts for short¬ 
ening the hours of labour, and secu¬ 
ring to the labourer honest payment 
in money: With them, it is a politi¬ 
cal crime to protect and encourage 
industry by law. In a word, they 
eagerly seek on principle to reduce 
the labouring classes to the lowest 
point of peimry, degradation, and 
wretchedness. On these matters 
they agi’ee, and therefore are recei¬ 
ved with about equal enthusiasm by 
the electors; but on some less im¬ 
portant ones they differ. One of 
them cannot wholly divest bis lips of 
truth and common sense; in throw¬ 
ing the hatchet, he places himself 
under limitations; he exaggerates 
and caricatures unmercifully, but 
still be avoids pure fiction. His in¬ 
capacity here ruins him. Those alone 
can gain the highest point in the fa¬ 
vour of the electoi's, who do the 
most not only to injure their inte¬ 
rests, but to impose on, and delude 
them. 

On the hustings the more honest 
candidate bridles himself to the ex¬ 
tent we have stated, while his two 
opponents riot in all the superlatives 
of slander and falsehood. They so¬ 
lemnly assure the Worthy electors 
that Ministers are not only dolts, but 
the greatest knaves and tyrants in 
being—that the Aristocinicy exists 
only to oppress and plunder them— 
tliat the Cwvgy are urones, tools of 
despotism, and public robbers—that 
the House of Commons is a sink of 
corruption, a den of swindlers—^that 
tlie taxes are levied only to feed the 
rapacity of the “ borough-mongeTS,” 
and other sinecurists—and that the 
people are enduring tHo extreme of 
injustice and tyranny. They m^^r 
tsun that Radical reform, and like nos¬ 
trums, would remove all the evils 
which flow from the rulnoua influx 
of foreign goods, bad bWMtSj and 
other causes of the same kind. And 
they vehementiyprotest that fhe elec¬ 
tors are the moa&llMowiiig, wise,uid 
pure of theit spedes ; and that dl 
who differ from Unmi are imbecile 
and dishonest In fhe last d^ea. 
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We are tracing no libel on human 
nature; incredible as it may seem, 
there aro men—men of education 
nnd fortune, men who are tolerated 
decent society, and even admitted 
intothe legiHlatdre—who exhibit such 
demicable and damning iniquity. 

• Tills is received witq uproarious 
acclamations by the enlightened 
electors; " It is all true !*’ bursts in 
thunder from ten thousand voices. 
The moderate candidate imitates his 
opponents, but he throws out the 
spice and seasoning, and delicious 
morsels; his orations, therefore,taste 
too much of truth, reason, and pro¬ 
bability, to be relished. He is listen¬ 
ed to, but the cheers are c,old, few, 
and feeble. For the first day or two 
of the poll, matters go on peaceably, 
and this candidate, from oeing sup¬ 
ported by the more respectable of 
the voters, receives about as many 
votes as the others. The latter take 
alarm, for his triumph must neces¬ 
sarily be the defeat of one of them; 
they privately coalesce, and then de¬ 
nounce him as a hypocrite, tool of 
power, and connexion of the borough- 
mongers. The electors, weary of 
eace, and anxious for pretexts of 
attle and vengeance, hear the de¬ 
nunciation with boundless joy; and 
tliey salute him with horrible yells 
and execrations. In vain he attempts 
to justify himself, for not a word will 
they listen to; his opponents having 
him thus gagged, nurse the fury 
against him in every speech, by hcap- 
itm on him calumny and sarcasm. 
The electors next assail the heads and 
lindra of his supporters, and deprive 
hkn of votes, by making it a matter 
of life and death to give him one; 
then they assail himself in the same 
manner, maim him, and expel him 
from the hustji^; and finally, by a 
majority of Uudgeons and brickbats 
—^by prohildting him from soliciting 
and receiving votes, from acting and 
appearing as a candidate, they close 
the poll against him. 

The candidates who triumph 
through such means, and their elec¬ 
tors who use such means, take pre¬ 
cedence of all nuiical reformers; 
they surpass all others in passionate 
devotion to freedom and purity of 
Section; they ciifPry their holy ab- 
borrence, not of Intimidation only, 
but also of influence, so far, that they 
ddvDcitijB Section by ballot. 


What is'the conduct in Parliament 
of the men who are tlius'Hlected by, 
.and who are the especial represent¬ 
atives of, the labouring classes'? They 
constantly support every measure 
which is calculated to lower wages, 
and destroy employment—to take 
away the comforts and bread of these 
classes—to demoralixejbarbarize, de¬ 
grade, and starve the labourer. Never 
are j^y the parents and friends, or 
otliOTthan Hie opponents, of any ra¬ 
tional plan for bettering tlie condi¬ 
tion of tlie poor. If the working or- 
dei'H be in severe distress, they never 
propose any measure of relief; and 
all petitions for it meet their hosti¬ 
lity : their speeches on all questions 
have for their object to delude and 
inflame these orders to their own in¬ 
jury. With regard to public inter¬ 
ests generally, they newer discuss 
them Jionestly, with a view to their 
promotion; but, on the contrary, 
they intentionally carry on eternal 
w'ar against them, merely to gratify 
the passions and prejudices of their 
misguided constituents.^ 

Will such conduct injure them at 
the next election'? No, it will secure 
tlicir return in defiance of all com¬ 
petitors. Let tliem act in an oppo¬ 
site manner—let them endeavour to 
protect the labourer, benefit the poor 
man, inculcate truth amidst " the 
people,” and serve the public weal; 
and they scarcely obtain a vote— 
they will be spumed from the elec¬ 
tors as enemies and traitors. 

The electors who so act, stand al¬ 
most alone in the country in being 
free from the influence of superiors, 
and the desire for personal profit. No 
landlord, master, or customer, com¬ 
mands their votes, and no sordid 
bribe stains tlieir fingers. Yet they 
stand almost alone in electing the 
very worst enemies of botli them 
selves and the empire: the most ser¬ 
vile and corrupt clears in other 
places return>|iiietter members in re¬ 
gard to the labouring classes, and the 
community at large, tlian they do. 

The honest reformer may here find 
instruction. 

And now wo have a largo borough, 
in which there is no preponderating 
interest, and a coitsiderable admix¬ 
ture of wealth and intelligence is 
found amidst the burgesses. ^ It is 
in all respects one of the best in the 
country. 
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The old members have given great 
and genei||i dissatisl'actiou by their ig¬ 
norance and incapacity. Ttieborou^i 
is a seaport, and depends largely on 
shipping; or its dependence is on the 
silk manufacture, and these members 
have been not only incapable of pro¬ 
moting its iu|ereHts, but regularly op¬ 
posed to them; they have constantly 
dissented from, and voted against, 
its petitions. In addition, they are 
strangers to the place, and kiHe no 
interest in serving it. They offer 
again, and no new candidate appears 
to oppose them. 

Wliat is done by the burgesses— 
we mean by the rich and knowing 
part of them—by those Avhose pro¬ 
perty has been largely diminished, 
and is suffering daily Avaste through 
the principles of the old members; 
and whose only hope of escaping fur¬ 
ther loHse.s and ultimate ruin, rests 
on the return to Parliament of men 
of opposite principles ? Do they be¬ 
stir thiMusidves like men in labouring 
to procure suitable candidates ? Du 
they meet, unite, and solicit some 
u])uleut toAvn.sman to offer, whose in¬ 
telligence, integrity, and independ¬ 
ence, are known to tiiem, and whose 
interests and cri‘(‘d are. identified 
Avitli their own ? They do nothing; 
they even manifest no anxiety for 
change; if any stripling stranger, any 
officer, lawyer, or adt'enturer, will 
voluntarily shew himself, they will 
support him—if nut, they will return 
tiie old members to ensure their own 
ruin. 

This disgraceful apathy, and crimi¬ 
nal neglect of duty, must be ascribed 
to the following cause:—These bur¬ 
gesses are divided into Ministerialists 
and Whigs, and each division has its 
representative in the old members. 
They cannot act in concert, because 
the one party must oppose the can¬ 
didate of the other; their representa¬ 
tives must, if possible, be a Ministe¬ 
rialist and a Whig, huwj^jver destruc¬ 
tive it may be to themfelves. 

The case is different wiffi tlie less 
exalted burgesses. Their longings 
for at least, one new candidate are 
intense. The fear tliat there will be 
no contest—no gratuitous liquor to 
drink—no money^and other benefits 
to be had for the vote, distresses them 
even to agony. The grief of the wo- 
fnen equals that of die men; it wrinn 
die hearts of children, and it is fully 


participated in by the unrepresent¬ 
ed.” The borough is filled witli la¬ 
mentations. A report spreads with 
the swiftness of lightning' that a 
“ Third Man” is coming—that the 
Telegraph coach acMSaUy passed him 
on tlm road; and tliere is a general 
burst of exultation. An immense 
throng, of all sexes and ages, inston- 
tanoously stait to welcome the stran¬ 
ger ; and they tradge some five weary 
miles only to discover that malicious 
inventiou has made tliem its victims. 
Tlie misery which follows is relieved 
for a moment by another fable of 
ti'eaclierous rumour, only to be ren¬ 
dered more intolerable. Hope final¬ 
ly vanishes. 

The wortiiy burgesses now resolve 
on proper exertion. They ti'ansmit 
instructions to the outvoters to send 
them a candidate with all imaginable 
speed; and tiien a deputation of them 
waits on a Avcalthy Ministerialist to 
solicit him to offer himself. He re¬ 
ceives them with all possible cour¬ 
tesy—is deeply sensible of die ho¬ 
nour they do him, but declines. 
Creed is nothing to them, and they 
next press a seat on a Whig. He 
cannot express bis gratitude—be in¬ 
timates that it will survive his exist¬ 
ence—but sdll family reasons extort 
from him a refusal. The unhappy 
burgesses, wholly foot-sore, and al¬ 
most heart-broke, now betake them¬ 
selves to a rich individual, who has 
too little intellect, and too much ec¬ 
centricity, to know any thing of prin- 
ciple and jiai'ty—but diey care as 
little for sense as for creed; unfortu¬ 
nately, diey find him in a lucid inter j 
vnl, and he rudely resists their blan¬ 
dishments. Who may describe their 
march home ? The measured step, 
the solemn silence, not broken by a 
whisper, die AA’oful visage, which, in 
the extreme of loi^itude, shews a 
perfect abstraction from every Uiing 
save one overpowering cause of sor¬ 
row, render a funeral processimt ai 
matter of merriment in comparisoil- 

The dismal tidings ore quickly 
communicated to die body of th« 
electors and “unrepresented,” an^ 
for a moment wrath min^s itself 
Avitii despair; a dispositiouls .partial¬ 
ly felt to break a few windows, and 

E erform odier eiqploits of a similar 
ind, from slueer anger; but it is sub- 
dued. 

The night paesesyl and ^en the belie 
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MidAenljr break out in sounds of jojr; 
tiMlrrepeated volleys prove that their 
Tejoiciug is of no ordinary character. 
Enquiry is told that a “ Third Man” 
ia certainly coming; but ail is incre¬ 
dulity, Next, placards proclaim the 
fact in every quarter ; but e#n the 
old women are so swollen with un¬ 
belief, that they are provdfejl^ to tear 
them down. At length, a Utter from 
the “ Third Man”.^hn8elf, and the 
assurances of certain of the leading 
burgesses, place the matter above 
uestion; and it is announced that 
le stranger will make his entry at 
four o’clock on the following day. 

We speak not of the sleepless eyes 
and delicious dreams of the interve¬ 
ning night, or of the brilliance of 
countenance which irradiates the 
smoky atmosphere of the borough iii 
the morning. At ten, impatience 
ceases to be endurable; and waiting 
for six hours in idle expectation be¬ 
comes impossible. Men, women, and 
children, old and young, troop forth 
to meet their favourite, and line die 
road for sundry miles in all imagina¬ 
ble groups and postures. At the ap¬ 
pointed time he appe,ars. 

' An enormous multitude, headed 
by music and flags, now enters the 
street, and fills it to suftbeation. Iii 
the centre there is seen an open car¬ 
riage, drawn by men, which, with its 
occupants, is thickly covered with 
dust; heads are so closely wedged 
all round it, that it is barely percep¬ 
tible. All in it are seated, save one 
tall, slim, dust-covered person, who 
stands with his hat in his hand, and 
hows incessantly to every house he 
passes. He is the “ Third Man.” The 
mighty mass moves slowly along, 
while every window is filled, throws 
en it the smiles of beautiful women, 
and streams with ribbons and hand¬ 
kerchiefs: shouts continually rend 
the air, the procession frequently 
pauses before the door of some fa¬ 
vourite, and then the hurrahs rise to 
sublimity. It is a spectacle not to 
be enjoyed by the eyes alone; it 
reaches the heart of the stoic, and 
makes it throb to share in the ap- 
proachine struggle. The borough is 
filled wijii tumultuous exultation. If 
the had been saved from fall, 

^ouIl^Pie joy have been greater ? 
Vo. jif'national prosperity bad been 
Bubsttt^ed for suffering, and the mil* 
hungry and naked had 


been supplied with food and rdment, 
would it nave been so grest ? Alas f 
far from'It. 

A contest is now inevitable. On 
the following morning, one of the old 
Members is |o entm* the borough; 
and, as devotion to tlie Third Man is 
naturally hatred of his opponents, the 
multitude sallies forth to encounter 
iiim, breaks his carriage to pieces, or 
throws it into some river, and he nar¬ 
rowly escapes with his life. 

The Committees are duly formed, 
and the Candidates give pledges that 
they will not petition Pai'lianient 
against the proceedings of each other; 
this is done that the greatest scope 
may be given to bribery, iutiniida- 
tion, &c. 

After tlie “ Third Man” has been 
received with such boundless enthu¬ 
siasm, the question flies round the 
borough—Who is he ? The true an¬ 
swer probably is this. lie is a gay, 
untaught cousin of some noble fa¬ 
mily ; or he is-a dependent of some 
Governmeut-sum)orter, sent by the 
menial of the Treasury; or he is 
some hanger-on of the W'higs, sent at 
the cost of the W’hig Club; or he is 
n London confectioner. But nt any 
rate lie is an utter stranger to the 
place and its interests; a man desti¬ 
tute of talent, knowledge of shipping, 
or the silk trade, and a^l leading qua¬ 
lifications ; lie is, moreover, in ci’eed 
a blind supporter of the system which 
is ruining the horougli. 

' The lower classes necessarily have 
another answer. With them he is a 
man of high flimiiy and boundless 
riches: he will pour money about 
like water, and pay profusely on the 
first moment allowed by evasion of 
law; he lias lodged thirty thousand 
pounds at a certain bank, and is de¬ 
termined to spend every penny of it, 
or double the sum, if necessary. Pro¬ 
bably, in the exercise of Roman vir¬ 
tue, he has quarrelled on politics witii 
his father, and jis, therefore, compel¬ 
led to seek a scat at his own cost. 
When at the University, he astonish¬ 
ed it with his genius. He has posed 
the Duke of Wellington, and actually 
floored Sir R. Peel, on the most in¬ 
tricate public questions; and both 
have made him fhe most magnificent 
oflers to gain him, which his patriot¬ 
ism has scornfully rejected. As a 
friend of Ihe poor he has no equal. 
H short, he is a man in which per- 
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fectiou of every kind delights to shew 
itself. 

We have now the canvasatoig. Tlie 
free part of the poorer burgesses at 
once pledge a large number of plump¬ 
ers to the “ Third Man;” and tlie 
other part makes a reserve of one 
vote for him^ Canvassing is to him 
an unnecessmy formality; it is su¬ 
preme happiness to receive Ids ac¬ 
ceptance of votes. The case is dif¬ 
ferent with the other candidates. 
I'hey proceed from house to house, 
wheedling tlie husband, kissing the 
wife, fondling the children, and hint¬ 
ing an anxiety to bestow all manner 
of favours; but ail is coldness and 
distance. The man means to divide 
his vote, but he will make no promise 
at present: the woman bridles up, 
and haughtily utters insinuations 
against the iiearts and memories of 
great people; and the urchins look 
lierce, as though they wished to kick 
the suppliants out of doors. Flattery, 
falsehood,])roniises,and delusion, are 
used in vain, and tiien recourse is 
had to intimidation and compulsion. 
The landlords and masters insist on 
the rotes of the tenants and work¬ 
men, iiiidor tlie penalty of loss of oc¬ 
cupancy and employment. 

Tlie imliing begins, and, in the first 
place, M'e have, the speeches of the 
candidates. Tlie Ministerialist la¬ 
bours under the immense disadvan¬ 
tage of being restricted in timics and 
aH.scrtioiis by tlie conduct of the Mi¬ 
nistry. The contest lies between him 
and tlie Whig, and he. cannot wander 
from the doctrines of Ministers, with¬ 
out fiounderiiig into those of his op¬ 
ponent, to his ruin with his support¬ 
ers. He has no party to abuse, and 
no public grievances to dilate on; he 
cannot promise, lie, and slander w'itli 
efiect; and, moreover, he is wholly 
ungifted as an orator. He makes no 
impression. „ 

The Whig is in far better circum¬ 
stances. lie boasts of .his independ¬ 
ence, and yet the man,for ids whole 
life, has been the niiserabie slave of 
a party; his^ conduct in Parliament 
has differed in no respect from that 
of the meanest of the Whig borough 
mercenaries. He boasts of his “li¬ 
beral opinions,” and in proof, he 
claims infallibility, and labours to ex¬ 
communicate all who differ from him 
as bigots. He boasts of his devotion 
to civil and religious liberty; his ob¬ 
ject here is to gain the Dissenters, 


therefore' he adds the most intolerf 
ant and despotic diatribes against die 
Church and its friends. He boasts of 
his love of the “peopleand yet, in 
Parliament, ho has always treated 
their petitions with insult, refused to 
reliev4|'their distress, and sanctioned 
all invasions of popular rights and 
privilege^ He boasts of his affec¬ 
tion fur tm'“ liberal system of trade,” 
—does he unda^taud it ? He is as 
free from sucli Ufiderstanding as an 
infant; he docs so from blind par¬ 
ty fanaticism. He boasts of ids ha¬ 
tred of taxes, and passion for eco¬ 
nomy ; the truth here is, lie labours 
to cause eiriburrassment to the re¬ 
venue, and loss to the public cre¬ 
ditor, from party motives. Then lie 
utters savage, iiicolierent words on 
reform, and other topics dear to the 
populace; and scatters vituperation 
on bis o]>pouentB,'aud all who do not 
support him. Finally, he iavishiy 
lauds die perfection of the electors. 
The savoury parts of his orations ob¬ 
tain a few sliuuts, but no feeling in 
ids favour displays itself. 

The “ Thira Man,” happily for his 
powers, has not to enter into parti¬ 
culars touching creed. He stammers 
and coughs, and the half-finished 
sentence, the meaning of W'hich can¬ 
not be guessed at, is huzzaed as a 
specimen of matchless wisdom. He 
deals oidy in magnificent generali¬ 
ties and impossibilities—he will ba¬ 
nish this grievance, and produce that 
blessing—he rvill alone uo mure than 
satisfy tlie most exti'avagant desires 
of the burgesses. All is greedily 
swallowed—the more impossible,the 
more true and certain. TJie cheer¬ 
ing is tremendous, and the women 
are actually electrified. An aged 
matron totters on her crutch, and 
screeches in tears of ecstasy—“ God 
bless him, wliat a dear creature I” 
A more youthful one responds— 
“ Yes, he will give us wheat at a 
shilling a-busliel!” His male wor¬ 
shippers exclaim—“ lie will take off 
every tax!” and dart rotund them 
looks of indescribable importaace, as 
though dtey were gaining immortor- 
lity by supporting such a nrndigy. 

In the midst of dl this, ao the can¬ 
didates diacusB in a sober, rational 
manner, the great questions w'hich 
bear vitally on the interests of the 
empire V Da they prescribe states¬ 
manlike remedies for public loss and 
distress, and give pledges to advo- 
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C8(e tiiem ? No> tliejr would not be 
Uetened to. Do they prove bem- 
■elves to be acquainted with ship- 
plng, or the silk trade, or whatever 
else the prosperity of tlie borough 
depends onThey prove the con¬ 
trary. Do they point out4lw pro- 

f ter meaiiR for removing the suffer- 
ng of tile borough, aua^omjise to 
call for tlieir adoption h0!9ie Legis¬ 
lature ? Tiiey avpw themselves the 
friends of the syst^ from wliich the 
suflering flows. Can any one refrain 
from exclaiming —" Oh, sage and pa¬ 
triotic burgesses!” 

Squibs now circulate in profusion. 
Every speech on private character 
is blazoned forth—every dastardly 
wound which the assassin of reputa¬ 
tion can give, is given—credit in 
busmess is smote with fame in so¬ 
ciety—^tlie tender female is treated 
as mercilessly as the man—and slan¬ 
der ransacks the tomb for materials, 
even to the third generation of its in¬ 
mates. 

Each candidate has his drums and 
fifes, coloura, and band of men de¬ 
corated with ribbons, to fetch his 
voters in bodies to the hustings; and 
they continually traverse the streets. 
For tlie first day, peace and good 
humour prevail, but die second pre¬ 
sents causes of discord and battle. 
One candidate must necessarily be 
thrown out; and, of course, there 
roust be animosity between the two 
who are the most in danger of the 
calamity. The succ^ess of the “ Third 
Man” is certain ; therefore, the oust¬ 
ing must fall on die Ministerialist 
or Whig. The lower classes of bur¬ 
gesses begin to weigh the merits of 
the latter, in order to determine 
which of diem they shall split in 
favour-of. Principles and charac¬ 
ter are out of the question widi 
them; and they call to mind that thi^ 
W’hig paid his men late,* and it was 
thought would never pay—that he 
is afraid of his money—that he ma¬ 


nifests much jealousy, and spleen to¬ 
wards the " Third Man,” and that he 
is the lowest on die poll. From all 
this they determine to treat him as 
an enemy, and the determinadon is 
embraced by the whole poptdace. 

At the close of the poll on the 
second day, the Whig^when he ap¬ 
pears to address the multitude, is 
received with groans and hisses; the 
wrath of his supporters is excited, 
and it nurtures die ire of his oppo- 
niMits. Immense squabbling ^ takes 
place in the streets between indivi¬ 
duals and groups; towards midnight, 
ahuge congregation of hisfoes,wliic}i 
comprehends numerous women and 
other members of die unrepresent¬ 
ed,” marchesto his committee-room, 
and demolishes every window; it 
dien swiftly proceeds to die house 
where he is ijuartered, and sliivers 
its windows m the sanie nuUmer; 
next it subjects the dwellings of se¬ 
veral of his principal friends to the 
same w'ork or destruction; and then, 
grown wanton widi success, it pours 
volleys of stones into every window, 
indiscriminately, treating friend die 
same as enemy, for the mere fun 
of the matter. 

In the early part of dm third day, the 
parties of the Wliig and Ministerialist 
exchange muc^h abuse, and not a few 
blows, as they pass each other; they 
gradually arm themselves wiUt blud¬ 
geons, but no serious conflict takes 
piace before tho close of the poll. As 
the various detachments of the Whig 
voters ai-e brought up, they ai-e re¬ 
ceived with execrations: those of the 
“ Tliird Man” are welcomed with 
boundless rapture; the women round 
the hustings and in every street look 
valorous, shake their hands at die vo¬ 
ters, and cry, “ Bring in the * Tliird 
Man!’—If you do not, you will never 
have another I” 

The poll closes^r the day, and it 
exliibits a doubt^' aspect to both 
the Ministerialist and the Whig; die 


* To evade the law, candidates do not pay tlieir voters and hired partinns until 
after the last day allowed by the House of Commons for receiving petitions against 
elections on tlie score of bribery. Tliey too often make use of this to take intokrable 
credit. A membet* will often forget to pay fur years, nay, until the end of the Par¬ 
liament; and it is to be snsfected, tliat the man paj-s rather to secure his re-election 
than to discharge the obligations of honesty. Instances are namerons enough in 

Inst brl- 
a rogue, 


wbion tie neva* pays, to tho fearful loss of tho pure electors. Tlie laws agai 
hcry, tten, merely have the effect of mabling the candidate to make himself 
and cblK^the voter. 
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latter stande on it the lowest, but 
there is a suilicient number of un¬ 
polled votes to rive him the vic¬ 
tory, if they can be obtained; these 
votes must decide the matter, there¬ 
fore a tremendous struggle must be 
made by both to obtam them. In 
the evening, the heads of both parties, 
some of them on horseback, attend¬ 
ed widi vast mobs armed with staves 
and other weapons, parade the dif- 
£ 01*001 streets in quest of the uiipoll- 
ed. In a leading street, well calcu¬ 
lated for a field of battle, the two 
hostile bodios.mect; and they cannot 
pass each other witliout a grand con¬ 
flict. The pedestrians first involve 
themselves in murderous combat, 
and tlien the cavalry on each side 
furiously charges to aid them. A 
doughty merchant is knocked oft' his 
horse, and carried home insensible 
—the steed of a rich grocer, who is 
unskilled in the nianagemoiit of such 
cattle, rears, and he drops to the dust 
to be trampled into a mass of bi*uises 
-—the favourite mare of an alderumn, 
not having been taught the art of war, 
ifdrly turns her tail on the business, 
gallops home witli her hatless, wig- 
less rider, and covers his reputation 
for prowess witii grievous suspicion ; 
amidst the pedestrians, heads are 
broken hei'C, and legs there, and 
some two or tliree are slain outright. 
At length the Whigs fly in all direc¬ 
tions, tlie comhatiuits vanish^ and the 
wounded and dead are removed. 

Would these men have fought with 
equal hatred and desperation against 
a foreign enemy of their country? 
No. Would they have so fought for 
any real benefit to their country or 
themselves ? No. Would they have 
fought thus to return the most suit¬ 
able representative ? Impossible. 

On the next morning, the most 
strenuous exertions are used to gain 
the sagacious burgesses wIiq have 
reserved their ^tes for the top of 
the market. *06 ^ committee-men 
of the Wliig ferret out one, but he 
is obstinate; a kitten frid» ammd 
them, and they offer L.10 for it; they 
are understood, but the sum is too 
small,—they rise toL.15,and iu con¬ 
sideration of their giving this money 
for his kitten, the immaculate bur¬ 
gess gives them his vote gratuitous¬ 
ly. They discover another, but he 
cannot bear the Whig; he lia.s a bat¬ 
tered plaster bust of Bonaparte on 
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his ehimney^idce, which his wife 
bought when new for uinepence; 
they assail the woman, but she is at 
the first excessively unmanageable ; 
after prodigious entreaty, she con¬ 
sents to sell them the bust for L.2f>, 
and to prevail on her husband to 
give them bis unbought vote. They 
ply otiicr burgesses in asnmilar man* 
ner. > 

Yet thll;.(Wtiig is an outrageous 
cltanipion of purity of election; his 
flags attest it in letters of gold. , He 
owed bis last election to sucli means; 
nevertheless, in Parliament, on such 
questions as the East Retford one, 
his virtuous indignation against cor¬ 
rupt electors knew no limits. He 
and his Wliig brethren knew they 
were indebted for their seats to tlie 
basest corruption ; still they labour¬ 
ed to strip ignorant burgesses of the 
franchise by wholesale, wlio would 
never have been bribed had it not 
been from their own seductions and 
temptations. 

In passing from voter to voter,gmn- 
ed in tills Vnaniier, tlie pai'ty ot the 
Whig raises the sliout —** Hurrali for 
Purity of Election!” 

Tiien the Wliig committee-men re¬ 
sort to compulsion. They terrify 
tradesmen, tenants, and scrvaitts in¬ 
to the surrender of their votes by 
threats of tlie loss of business, dis¬ 
charge, and dismissal. 

After gaining votes in tin's manner, 
they triumphantly cry—“Hurrah for 
lnde])eudcnce aud Freedom of Elec- 
tion 1” 

Tlie committee-men of the Minir- 
terialist vie with them in the use of 
similai* means. 

Wliile this is in execution, tiie la¬ 
dies are not idle. Lovely women, 
the members of haughty and opulent 
families, are seen humbly soliciting 
petty tradesmen and labourers. One 
beautiful creature, whose chmma 
might subdue the most stubborn r«v 
salution, and wlio might be thought 
incapable of ofteriug homage to man, 
is seen squeezing the greasy hand of 
a butcher. Another enq^ys the 
witcheries of a tongue, which might 
be iiiingined unapt to a.rticulate other 
sounds tlian those of purity and. ti¬ 
midity, in uttering the filthy and in¬ 
sincere sltqjg of party to a dustman. 

We pause from disgust, only add¬ 
ing, that the W'hig, after keeping tW 
poll open to the fast, and buying up 
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‘Ae oii^t>voterfi at enormous cost, is 
thrown out. 

The members here are elected on 
no principle of public or locid good. 
At tlie best, the one is sent to support 
the Ministiy, and the other the Op¬ 
position, in any tiling however injuri¬ 
ous, merely because it is the Ministry 
•or Opposition. To this, the interests 
of buiii the empire and the btj^ough 
ore made subservient. „Bttt with re¬ 
gal'd to one of them, he is really 
elected in utter OOhtempt of w'hat 
Jie may do as a legislator, solely that 
the burgesses may extract corrupt 
private gain from the exercise of the 
tranchise. Both the mem hers ai-e 


grossly incomjietent in talent *nd 
knowledge; and both are opposed 
to the mass of the burgesses in es¬ 
sential principle, and supporters of 
the policy which is scourging the bo¬ 
rough as severely as the emjnre. 
Pledged to nothing save bondage to 

E ’ and faction ; openly exeuipted 
obedience to the seutiinents of 
their constituents; and convinced 
that such obedience will rather in¬ 
jure than beiieiit tiieni at a future 
election, they act in Parliament as 
though they had no constituents. 

This is a specimen of the best of 
the open boroughs. Of all free ones 
we will say generall}', 

1 . The more independent and in¬ 
telligent burgesses make no effort to 
obtain proper representatives. They 
leave ail to chance; if their old mem¬ 
bers be in the highest degree incom¬ 
petent, they return thenT again, un¬ 
less strangers make a voluntary offer; 
if tliese members resign, they remain 
passive, and retain any strangers who 
roayspontaneously come in their way. 
They have it in their power to elect 
at least one townsman of excellent 
character and qualifications, but they 
will not attempt it. 

2. If the other bui^essesendeavour 
to prevail on an individual to offer 
himself, they make character and 
qualifications secondary matters. 
Tlieir object is to serve tlieir party 
animosity and personal cupidity, re¬ 
gardless of what he may be, and do, 
in Parliament. 

3. Almost half their members 
must df necessity be incompetent, 
. profligate men, from tha system on 
which the lower classes of the elec¬ 
tors vote. 

4. In so far as they each return n 
MiniUtemlistiuid a Whig, they practi¬ 


cally, in reqwet' of leading state 
^uestion^ de^nive themselves of re- 
presentatives, by causing them to 
neutralize each other. In so far as 
they return members of the same 
creed, they do it by accident, or on 
vicious grounds, consequently the 
members give no correct represent¬ 
ation of tbeir sentiment*. Such mem¬ 
bers, to a large extent, hold the majo¬ 
rity in the House of Commons; and 
from iSie repreliensible manner in 
which so many of them are chosen, 
tliey make this majority—that is,'prac- 
tic^ly make the House itseli—in¬ 
competent and profligate; instead of 
identifying this majority, and tliereby 
Parliament, with the national majo¬ 
rity, they place them in opposition. 

But are there no pledges exacted 
and given on great state ques¬ 
tions r’ There are such, but in ge¬ 
neral, they are exacted and given, 
solely for the benefit of party and 
faction; if they can be used to in¬ 
flame and delude the electors to 
the guilty profit of the faction and 
the candidate, they are pompously 
put forward; if not, they are not 
mentioned. It is perceived that a 
certain set of candidatos and their 
supporters maybe served by the ci-y 
of “ Cheap bread!” And it is there¬ 
fore raised; a pledge is demanded 
from the candidates that they will 
vote for the abolition of tlie com law. 
What is the real character of this 
pledge y Is it to bind them to act on 
the question according to fart and 
argument, the rights of one part of 
the community, and the weal of the 
whole? No. It is to bind them to 
do, in utter contempt of these things, 
what will rob, ruin, and starve lialf 
tlie population, to tlic unspeakable 
injury of the remainder. 

Another pledge is for the aboli¬ 
tion of Slavery in the West India Co¬ 
lonies. Do those who call for it un¬ 
derstand the quettion ? They are ig¬ 
norant of it ill the last degree. Is it 
that the abolition may be accomplish¬ 
ed in the cautious, gradual manner 
called for even more by the interests 
of the slaves than by those of their 
})roprietors ? No; it is, that the aboli¬ 
tion may be made in mad disregai'd 
of fact and circumstance to the ruin 
of both slaves and colonies, and the 
grievous loss of the empire. 

A third pledge is for me reduction 
of taxes. Does it mean that such 
reduction shall proceed on dispai- 
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eionate investigation, and be kept in 
harmony with public honesty and 
good ? No; its meaning is, lhat the 
candidates shall do, what can oxOy 
be done through the robbery of tlie 
public creditor, and the sacrifice of 
public interest. 

These pledges, \\ e say, are called 
for solely to*inflame and delude the 
ignorant for the benefit of party and 
faction; and each involves the plun¬ 
der, ruin, and misery of a large part 
of the population, and tlie infliction 
of vast loss and evil on tlie empire 
in the aggregate; eacli is calculated 
to swell tlie mass of bankruptcy and 
hunger, and destroy still farther the 
sources of national existence. Are 
tliey counterpoised by none of an 
opposite character? Do not inde¬ 
pendence and patriotism meet them 
with others, adclressed to reason and 
Integrity, and calculated to remove 
Hufiering, and restore prosperity? 

Agriculture, the Shipping, and 
other Interests, are enduring gi-eat 
loss and distress—Is no pledge de¬ 
manded on tiieir behalf, of impartial 
enquiry touching cause and remedy? 

The West India Colonies arc in ex¬ 
treme suffering, which injures greatly 
the community at home-^ls no pledge 
coupled with tlie slavery one, that 
their coudition shall be dispassion¬ 
ately examined in order to administer 
relief? 

The revenue is sinking—Is no 
pledge called for of full enquiry into 
the causes ? 

A vast portion of the working 
classes are enduring bitter want and 
ivretchedness, from inability to pro¬ 
cure a Buflicicncy of employment— 
Is no pledge here insisted on of ho¬ 
nest enquiry and remedy ? 

Another vast portion of these class¬ 
es are enduring such wantand wretch¬ 
edness, because the extreme of toil 
will not enable tbw to earn a suffi¬ 
ciency of necessanes—Is no pledge 
of enquiry and remedy here d^ 
manded ? 

The community generally is over¬ 
whelmed with grievous loss and dis¬ 
tress—Is no pledge rigorously exact¬ 
ed hereof searching investigation and 
adeguate remedy f 

'nese questions must be answered 
in the negative; party and faction 
have their pledge-grinders, but not 
the empire. Pledges abound to de¬ 
lude but not to iDstnict«>to destroy, 


but not to save—to take away bread, 
but not to bestow it—to overthrow 
the empire, but pot to give it pros¬ 
perity and happiness. The pledges 
imposed on toe members are cmi- 
finedto the production of confiscation, 
beggary, hunger, nakedness, igno« 
ranee, barbarism, misei^, crime, and 
public ruin. Were the Counter ones 
we have 'named proposed, all sides, 
and especially those the most likely 
to benefit from ^em, would hoot ana 
mob the proposers from the hustinn. 

Shall we be silent touching the 
elections of Scotland, which are fa¬ 
shioned and restricted in so exqui¬ 
site a manner, that even party can 
raise no promising contest in them, 
fitness of candidate cannot force it¬ 
self into their notice, and almost 
every elector can, directly or indi¬ 
rectly, find a market for his vote with 
the Ministry ? Shame on the rulers 
who buy Scotch burghs by whole¬ 
sale, and then disframmise and inflict 
corporeal punishment on the poor 
English burgess for receiving a few 
pounds for ins plumper! If Mr Hume 
may be believed, independence and 
patriotism can only reach the odd five 
of the forty-five members; and if 
history may be looked at, talent and 
eloquence are kept in hopeless ex¬ 
clusion from the whole forty-five. 
On any question which is purely 
Scottish, and which frets the spirit 
of nationality in Scotland, they may 
shew tongue and mettle; but in re¬ 
gard to I^nglish questions, or those 
whic'h belong to the empire gene¬ 
rally, eight-ninths of them are the 
menials of government, and are sepa¬ 
rated from public feelingand interest. 

And must we not speak of the Irish 
elections ? Here we have, in proud 
contrast, sturdy freedom and inde¬ 
pendence in the elector j so fiercely 
independent is the latter, thathe even 
spurns from him tlie fetters of hie 
landlord. What aie the fruits? In 
Ireland, above all other parts of the 
United Kingdom, the elector needs 
wise legislation to improve his con¬ 
dition; here we have want, wretch¬ 
edness, barbarism, and evil habits 
almost without parallel, and which 
wholesome laws alone cen remove; 
to the gifted legislator, here is the 
field which abounds beyond allothera 
ill legitimate employment for ti^t 
and eloquence. Surely, then, the 
electors can only be appealed to on 
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grounds purely national—can oul^* be 
won by professions to labour ration¬ 
ally and zealously for tin? bettering 
of their circumstances. Alas! woe to 
the candidate who may try to ^ain a 
seat from them on sucli grounds and 
. professions I Here are die grand par¬ 
ties of Protestant and Catholic; to 
gather what may escape them, we 
have the grand ones of the Aristo¬ 
cracy and the Independents; and to 
prevent any gleanings, we have the 
grand ones ot the landlords, and the 
combined dem^ogues and ('atholic 
Priesthood. Or course, we liai e no 
real Irish party—no pai'ty for giving 
food and raiment, competence |niu 
prosperity, to the electors; tliere is 
not refuse left to forni even the sem¬ 
blance of such a party. 

The elections are naturally furi¬ 
ously contested; the “ mad blood,” 
as O’Connell calls it, of the electors, 
makes them a matter of bludgeon- 
work,—a war of physical strength, 
which must be decided by wounds 
and slaughter, as well as votes. The 
contests turn on the efforts of the Pro¬ 
testants and Catholics, the landlords 
and tenants, the general aristocracy, 
and the combined demagogues and 
priests, to triumph over "each other, 
merely to return members of thesamc 
gener^ creed, and e^ally regardless 
of Ireland’s weal. The candidate of 
the Protestants, or the landlords, dif¬ 
fers not in general from the one of 
tlm Catholics, or the peasantry; both 
will act alike in Parliament. To elect 
practically the same men—the same 
foes and betrayers—Protostonts and 
Catholics tear each other to pieces; 
tenants provoke the iron grasp of the 
law, expulsion from homo, and the 
roost hopeless ruin, and the people 
maim and murder each other. On 
the hustings, the candidates hcai'ccly 
profess to differ beyond the senseless 
animosities of their parties; and in 
Parliament, they form one harmoni¬ 
ous whole, bartering Ireland, and 
every thing else, to the Ministry, for 
the means of gorging their extrava¬ 
gance and licentiouBu^s. 

The doctrine is threadbare enough 
that extremes meet. The extreme 
of restriction in Scotland, and that 
ot freedom in Ireland, return mem¬ 
bers of tlis same character. The 
members licre do not neutralize each 
otlu'r i^moht all stand on one side 
to hfar dotvn the few exceptions on 


the other: But what are those who 
dtus contribute so powerfully to form 
the majority of the House of Com¬ 
mons ? They are menials of the Mi¬ 
nistry—men who in general never 
look at public interest, national sen¬ 
timent, or any thing save the Mini¬ 
ster’s will, from sordid selfishness.^ 

Let us now look at the composi¬ 
tion of the New House of Commons. 
In the first place, we have the two 
grand parties of the Ministerialists 
and the Whigs; the representatives 
who form them arc elected on the 
principle of obeying their lenders 
only, in utter contempt of the weal 
and voice of the community; the 
personal interests of these leaders 
peipctually clash witli those of the 
empire. The parties, to a great ex¬ 
tent, neutralize each other; therefore, 
when Uiey do not act to produce evil, 
the representatives they consist of 
are virtually nominal ones, who de¬ 
prive their constituents of the elec¬ 
tive franchise. 

Next, we have the members re¬ 
turned by the East and West India 
bodies, and similar corporations ; 
they, of course, are the instinimenta 
of these bodies, and have nothing to 
do with public interests and feelings. 

Then Ave have the independent 
members. The system on wliich they 
are elected prohibits them, in a large 
degree, from being other than imbe¬ 
cile and ignorant, profligate and re¬ 
gardless of the country. Some of 
them buy their seats for corrupt nur- 
]iOHPs, and others are returuea by 
the most coniipt means. 

Looking at the balance between 
the two grand parties which practi¬ 
cally forms the House of Commons, 
Ave find that it is composed, 1. Of 
English members aa'Iio have been 
elected Avitbuut regard to fitness, 
who are above the influence of their 
constituents, aa'Iio arc inc.apable and 
Avitliout principle, and Avlio, if they 
have any bonds imposed on them in 
the shape of creed and pledge, have 
only such as will bind tliem to the 
production of evil. 2. Of .Scotch 
members who cannot be reached by 
public feeling, and who have been 
elected to be the Ministry’s merce¬ 
naries. And 8. Of Irish menibers 
who are regardless of constituents, 
and make themselves such merce¬ 
naries from coiTupt motives.^ This 
balance coinpveltends a sptlnhllng 
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uf able, pati'iutic nusu; but tliey arc 
in a tninbi'ity, and powerless. It 
consists principally of siicli Scotch 
and Irish menibers as ive liave de¬ 
scribed, and, of course, they really 
form the House of (’ommons. For 
some time, the Fnglish membiTs, as 
a whole, have been in the minority; 
and these Scotch and Irish ones have 
held the majority and ruled the em¬ 
pire. 

No one can feel surprised if such 
a House of Commons do not work 
well; on the contrary, sensible people 
may exclaim—How can it be pre¬ 
vented from destroyiii" the empire ? 
W e can only return this ausw'er—It 
is so i)re\eiited by the tender raer- 
I'les or the ministerial and Whig lead¬ 
ers. If they become savage, tliey can 
cause it to devour the rominiiiiity; 
if they in late years had w'ished it to 
sweep away laws and institutions, 
prosjierity and happiness, property, 
bread, clothes, and shelter, with infi¬ 
nitely more rapidity than it did, it 
would haie been their instrument. 

Now comes an admirabh* part of 
the matter. The new House of Com¬ 
mons assembles, and lo! tbe worthy 
electors are horror-struck at its con¬ 
duct ; they cannot sufficiently marvel 
at its ignorance and incapacity, its 
corru])tion and profligacy, its destitu¬ 
tion of sympathy with public feeling, 
and its abandoned scorn of the public 
voice. Tliey comjilain, and it laughs 
at them ; they petition, and it covers 
tiieni with insult. They get mighti¬ 
ly angered, and make a display of 
virtuous, patriotic words, quite en¬ 
chanting. men who will not 

make tlie- smallest eflbrt to obtain 
proper representatives—thostj who 
will support none but servile tools of 
party—those who compel their de¬ 
pendents to vote for such tools— 
those who sup]>oritlie brainless, ]n'o- 
iligate candiaate against the wise and 
virtuous one—^those who bind their 


candidates to strip them of their pos- 
sessioiis—the dolt who votes for die 
“ Third Man,” no matter what he 
may be—the knave who uses the 
franchise only to extractive neatest 
fioTtion of criminal gdi||P|n it—and 
tbe traitors who sml tnitil^elvcs in 
the lump, like a drove of cattle, to the 
highest bidder—all harmoniously join 
in vituperating the House, and call¬ 
ing for its Radical Reform. 

Let Parliament be dissolved, and 
these fine, free,independent, and pa¬ 
triotic electors will all act precisely 
in the same manner at the election. 

Remedy I —yes, for the sake of hu¬ 
man nature, let it be granted! Re¬ 
form—Radical Reform !—yes, for 
the salvation of our beloved country, 
let it be no longer delayed. But 
what Radical Relorni ? That of the 
electors—the Radical Reformers. 
Without this, the House of Commons, 
however it may be changed, will not 
be reformed. What—smite the cor¬ 
rupt boroughmonger, and spare the 
more corrupt supporter of the “ Third 
Man ir”—remove the impurities and 
criminalities of the close borough, 
and preserve the greater impurities 
and criminalities of the open one ? 
Away with the folly! and let us hear 
something befitting statesmen to ut¬ 
ter. fJive us intidligeut, virtuous, 
independent, patriotic electors; and 
we shall find in them a House of 
('ommons of similar character. They 
will reform the House, not only in 
efl'ect, but in construction; they will 
W'ork the miracle of compelling it to 
reform itself. If this be denied us, 
we must niake the best of a bad raat- 
ti?r, and exclaim in the delirious mer¬ 
riment of a General Election— Hur¬ 
rah I for a House of Commons iaca- 
ptible and corrupt; severed from the 
fceliiujs of the commuiiitif, and con¬ 
temptuously hostile to its prayers I— 
HuRKAH ! FOR THE FALL OF THE BRI¬ 
TISH EHFIBE ! 
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THE REGATTA. 

I. 

Ho I hearty Steeple-chasers* 

Hoi gallants of the Turf; 

Come* see our Ocean-racers, 

Our leapers of the surf I—- 
See the foil’d waves split and blazing* 
Round our bows untired and free,— 
Leave your wearied steeds a-grazing, 
And come with us to Sea. 


II. 

Ho! Sporters of the Fancy* 

Leave—leave your bloody cheer* 
Your ring’s compass unchancy, 

For that we’re boxing here : 

Our Sea-champion, you’ll find her 
Crossbuttocking the wave; 

The wave will rise behind her, 

Tior feel the fall she gave. 

III . 

Blythe Brethren of the Angle, 

Leave trouting-pools, and come 
Where shoals, like rainbows, spangle 
The whale’s and craken’s home. 
Leave silken tackle tender. 

And rushlike rod, so fine,— 

Come feel a shoulder-bender, 

Tug at a ten-hook line! 

IV. 

Leave* Bucks, your dainty dresses, 
Uncui'l your hair again; 

Or bring your woman’s tresses- 
Our spray will make you men I 
Come—leave that trick of toilet, 

The glove, upon the strand* 

Our taiT’d tackle would soil it— 

Come—men in heart and hand! 

• 

V. 

Leave, Scholar, in thy study, 

The Ithacan to sail. 

The type-storm ne’er will ruddy, 
Like our breeze, thy cheek so pide. 
Leave—Doctors of Divinity, 

Leave—Doctors of tlie Law— 

The land a day in unity—; 

Split seas instead of straws! 

VI. 

But whether Scholars zealous. 

Or Bucks, or Bloods, ye be,^ 

Leave—all who are Good Fellows— 

No jot of jollity I 

For wit, like wine-cups flowing, 

And manly mirth and ^lee. 

Set life at ten knots going— 

Then come with us to Sea! 

Belfast, nth June, 1830 . 
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^Pleascre in the way we like it— 
is a toast or prayer of an ancient 
date. Now, what think ye, most 
comfortable of subscribers, of being 
posted, for Kours, by the side of a 
river, or anchored, half a night, among 
the chilling \vinds in a creek, watch¬ 
ing for wild-fowl, perhaps up to the 
knees, or even elbows,in sludgc,mud, 
and mire, or lying diffused thereon, 
motionless as a dead body left by the 
ebbing tide ? The bare idea makes 
you shiver as you are voluptuously 
lolling all your lazy length on a sofa, 
imbedded in cushions, ^vith Maga on 
your bosom. Yet such spirits as Co¬ 
lonel Hawker and Christopher North 
pursue such pastime Avith a passion 
that transcends that of the honey¬ 
moon. Cold ! What the deuce can 
make a man cold who is in moment¬ 
ary expectation of a flight of wild- 
eese or swans wheeling over his 
ead in the darkness, and then set¬ 
tling on a shoal within shot, some 
thousand strong ? Nut all the sleet 
that ever storm-driven baHh(‘d into 
a human face; not ail the frost that 
ever transformed liuman whiskers 
into icicles; not all the winds that 
ever searched, not all the rains that 
ever soaked, can, in such a condition, 
cliill a true sportsman’s blood! There 
is a Are in his heart, and a fire in 
his brain—the two principal rooms 
in the Palace of the Soul. Hope, the 
instant the flame flags, flings in fresh 
fuel, and Desire sweeps away the 
ashes. 

But think not from this, that when 
shouting Avild-fowl by night, either 
Colunei Hawker or We are stark- 
naked, or even thinly clad. The re¬ 
verse is the truth. It would do your 
heart good to see our water-boots. 
Placed beside them, the jack-boots 
of a French postilion would seem 
mere shadow's—absolute spectres— 
wraiths. The Colonel purchases his— 
so do we after his example—ready 
made from Mr Cox in Poole, whose 
principal business is exportation of 
them to Ncw'foundland. Not that Mr 
Short of East Yarmouth is not also a 
miraculous water-bootmaker. Some 
of the fen sportsmen indeed call him 
the “ Emperor of the bootmakers.’* 
But we glory in Cox. So far from be¬ 
ing hartfto the feet—or heavy—why, 


they are the softest possible wear, 
and aie very light. They come al¬ 
most as far above our kpees as our 
fork wdll admit; and may well 
wonder, with Colonel Hawker, at the 
ignorance or infatuation of crack 
coachmen and guards, who in rain 
and snow are never seen in Coxes 
or Shorts, and consequently are all 
cut off in the prime of life, , 

“ Some sleeping kill'd— 

All murder’d! ’ 

For these life-preservers various 
dressings arc recommended, though 
perhaps, as the Colonel says, any 
grease may answer. But the first 
and most effectual application should 
be tar, tallow, and bees’ wax melted, 
(not too warm—not too w-arm, mind 
y<*,) and then poured into the boots, 
W’liicli, after having had this compo¬ 
sition shaken into every part of them, 
should be hung up to let it run out. 
By this dressing, and the sacrifice (not 
ruinous to a man of moderate means) 
of the first pair of stockings that fol¬ 
low's it, you, at least we, nlay walk in 
any river or sea with more comfort 
than a Bond .Street lounger—in the 
articles lie supposes and calls boots— 
could cross the street after a shower 
sufficient to lay the dust. But sup¬ 
pose your heel should get galled ? 
Then, beware of the surgeon’s dia¬ 
chylon-plaster. In cold weather it 
curls up, and torments you so much 
in walking, that you soon become 
lame again, and then Avish the doctor 
at Jericho. Go, then—wc beseech 
you with Colonel Hawker—to God¬ 
frey’s, or some other (i rst-rate chemist, 
in order to get the sticking-plaster in 
perfection, as many a one, besides 
Editors, has poisoned liis heels from 
want of a genuine article, and been 
forced to give up bis work. Mind- 
let the })laster—before application— 
for a moment be heated by the fire 
as w'ell as wetted—and then—pro¬ 
vided it has been stamped by awad- 
ding-punch—and that, when on and 
dry, you put over it a little cold 
cream, or any kind of grease—it will 
stick as fast, or faster than your own 
skin, and adhere to your heels when 
perhaps they have been deserted by all 
the whole world. Water-boots rni^st 
always be worn— mind itot—with an 
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extra pair uf coarse yarn stockings 
—and in very cold niglita—instead of 
them, witli thickest wads—over un¬ 
derstockings of die wannest (juality 
-rsuch as Sanquhar hose—^wbich the 
Colonel purchases from Mr Otley in 
Sidney’s Alley. Over our boots we 
draw a pair of short, loose sailcloth 
trowsers—or if tlie thermometer be 
about Zero—of Flushing coating. 
We judge it needless to hint that we 
had previously cased our thighs in 
stout fli^nel-drawers, and that never 
but once in our lives—and the effect 
had nearly been fatal—did we omit 
the more than ceremony of pulling 
on a pair of the strongest breeches. 
W’itli regard to farther covering for 
thcbody,over Haiinel and linen shirts 
—could he ensure not getting wet— 
the Colonel would prefer leather. 
But taking all weathers, a shag 
waistcoat—shag both before and be¬ 
hind—is best. ^Under this waistcoat 
should be worn a Flushing-frock, 
and over it a short jacket, of either 
drab-cloth or swanskin. Mr Lloyd, 
13, Old Bond street, has invented an 
excellent, though sim])l<‘, diffeuder 
for tlie chest, wliich he calls an An~ 
gleseys and alarge shawl handkerchief 
should be worn over the collar. A 
pair of worsted wristbands, sold by 
the name of niuffaties, should be 
worn with cloth gloves; and over 
gloves and all, a large and long pair 
of double swanskin cuffs, which are 
as worm as any muff, and may be 
drawn or shook off in an instant, when 
you want your right hand for the 
trigger. Now for our Surtout, by 
way of Dreadnought. It is made from 
a recipe given us by the Colonel, 
who rightly conceives it may be of 
great service to every class of the 
community, except tailors who might 
lose business by it, and their satel¬ 
lites the dandies, who would faint at 
the sight of it. Colonel Hawker no¬ 
bly acknowledges that he was not 
the inventor of tliis Dreadnought. 
He got the recipe at VVaterton, in 
Normlk, from tne factotum of all 
the wet-work, one Larry Rogert^ 
who calls it Ills “ Sou'-wester'* In 
this dress—witli water-boots and 
over-alls, every thing but a man’s 
eyes, which t 
marks be may 
and his moutl 


may fortify at Messrs Fi ibuig’s, is 
as independent of rain as a Charley 
in his watch-box. Only tliink of it 
—it is BO light and convenient for the 
arms, that you may walk, ride, run, 
or take any exercise wliatever, with¬ 
out heii^ heated as with other sur- 
touts. But you will sfty—Pray de¬ 
scribe this “ Larry Rogers’ Sou’-west- 
er!” Be patient. Well, then, it is 
a loose over-all frock-coat of Russia- 
duck—with a hood or cap with a flap 
behind, like that of a coalheaver. 
Into the outside of the whole appa¬ 
rel is well worked with a clean puint- 
brush, the first coating of two quarts 
and a half of linseed oil, boiled down 
from three quarts in about three 
hours. Haviiigdried the dreadnought 
ill the air every dry day for a fort¬ 
night, Joim gives it a second coating; 
so that now, if held up, itw'ouhl hold 
gallons of water, like a pail with¬ 
out a flaw. This garment, C^olonel 
Hawker says—for wc never used 
ours in that capucitj'—if made dou¬ 
ble-breasted, with buttons only on 
the right side, and none on the 
slcevt's, which should he sewn close, 
is, without exception, the best he 
ever used for throwing a casting-net. 
The man—Lord Wellington except¬ 
ed—who walks u'itli an umbrella un¬ 
der his arm, or over his head, tlirough 
the streets of a populous city, is a 
monster not fit to live; but a lai'ge 
old umbrella, fitted up with brown 
oiled holland, is the greatest possible 
comfort and shelter to men in a punt. 
Moreover, it makes a capital mizen- 
sail when going before the wind, and 
is a complete shield to you and your 
man from the shaking of a wet dog. 
The man, therefore, who, in sudi 
cii'cumstances, does not use one, is not 
fit to die.—We had almost forgot our 
cap. It is of the same swanskin as 
our jacket, and under it we wear a 
Welsh wig. TJiere we. are in your 
mind’s eye^—and do not you think, 
(ylirlstopher North must stand in this 
rig, to John Watson Gordon, for the 
next Exhibition of tlie Scottish Aca¬ 
demy ? 

Colonel Hawker is one of tlie best 
shots in England, and his Instruc¬ 
tions to Sportsmen,* the very best 
have on the subject. It has 
ugh many editions, and will 
'h many more; nor can we 


* ana nees, ipw, rnw 
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RuppoBu tliR time when it Rhall be 
Buperseded by a superior work. It 
is rich in tlie fruits of long experi¬ 
ence ; andtiie Colonel perspicuously 
expresses ids practice, with a dis¬ 
dain of all parade, rigmarole, quack¬ 
ery, or exaggeration. It would be 
impossible regularly to review a vo¬ 
lume BO full of minute details; but 
we shall select a few sections which 
may be made not a little interesting, 
we think, even to siieh of our read¬ 
ers as never let off a gun in their 
liven—even to our fair readers, who 
are prohibited by their sex from a 
knoM'ledge of tlie diflerence between 
powder and shot. We have often 
observed that females are as murli 
alarmed nt the siglit of a sliot-belt as 
at that of a powder-flask. A mus¬ 
ket ball lying far from the fire, some 
finvof them eaureg.ardM'ith tolerable 
composure; but 7 they expect 
to explode like nitre if they but 
tiouch it with the. lustre of their 
eyes. Yet even they may read with 
iut(*rcst adescrijition of “ Wild-Fowl 
8 liootlnir,” abriilged by Kit from 
the Colonel. Formal extrai'ts in 
small type are cumbrous in a coin- 
jmsition of moderate length, and 
break tlie (‘harm of continuity ; so, 
as is our use and wont with able 
writers, like Lloyd and Hawker, we 
shall help ourselves to all the best 
things, and by breathing through tlie 
whole something of our own spirit 
and spcerli, probably jn'odiice a very 
superior article. 

The (’olonel laughs, like an old 
soldier, at the want of gumption ex¬ 
hibited by most persons who are de¬ 
sirous of slap-banging at wild-fowl. 
They usually drive to an inn on the 
coast, and call the waiter, wlio re¬ 
commends an honest boatman, for 
whom Uoots is instantly dispatch¬ 
ed. On his arrival, being as much 
distinguished for sharivsightedness 
«B for integrity, he sees your fever¬ 
ish anxiety to bo oil’, and screws jmu 
up to the highest sticking-placc of 
rice. He sliews you thousands of 
irds, all jabhling, and dabbling, and 
paddling away in places where he 
weil knows no boat built by man, or 
devil eitlier, can ever get at them; 
that your reputation ns a fowler may, 
on your return to Boniface’s, burn 
bright, he accommodates you witJi a 
few of his own killing, the day, or 
perhaps the week heferet charging a 


teal at a goose, a goose at a swan, 
and a swan at a respectable deposit 
in the bank-^-and t^day ends witli 
your liaving bagged perhaps a cou¬ 
ple of guils, ea(m nearly as large as 
yourself, and to-morrow begins with 
your somewhat sulkily discharfpng 
a ten-pound hill. Gentlemen-shoot- 
ers, too, are generally averse to ^et 
covered all over with mud and mire 
—nay often Avill not go low enough 
for fear of dirtying their knees, and 
trust too much to their crack shoot¬ 
ing at long distances—^while youi’, 
rustic red-reaver, whose knees are 
harkened with sludge from January 
to December, crawls close upon the' 
birds like a serpent. 

'I'lie least scientificsort of wild-fowl 
sliootiii" is called‘‘FuftiiT-siiooTixu.” 
Most wild-fowl keep constantly pass¬ 
ing in small “ tripn" about the dusk of 
the evening; and after having collect¬ 
ed ill the night, tiiey return in a few 
large flocks at or before the dawn of 
morning. Wait for tliein, then, judici¬ 
ously, and even with a small gun you 
may sometimes commit great slaugii- 
ter. Be motionless as a mummy, and 
in dress a Quaker, and stand in am- 
hiisli, by blink or tree. Tlius situa¬ 
ted, you will be able, says the Colo¬ 
nel,—(all! liow often have we done so, 
lialf a century ago)—to distinguish 
the dillerent sorts, Jong before they 
come witiiin sliot, and be struck with 
the'wi id retirement of tlie scene. You 
will note the whistle which announ¬ 
ces tlie approach of the widgeou—^the 
similitude to a storm of tlie rapid- 
fl y ing dun-hi rds—the shrill-sounaiiig 
Iiinions of the wild-ducks—and the 
mouimful notes of the jilover, witli 
the roar of a bursting surge, and dis¬ 
cordant screams of sea-fowl. If you 
iiave any imagination in you at all, 
you cannot but he alTected, even po¬ 
etically, in such an ambush; but 
poetry changes into fine, free, bold, 
and sonorous prose, when, on aome 
boisterous night, beating up against 
the wind, and tliereby obliged to 
keep in a crowd, a flight comes low 
on, right over your ambush! You 
may then kera two guns going fasimr 
tlian yourself and servant can load 
them, and, while loading, never look 
up, for the birds are there, and look¬ 
ing up only serve to put your 
honour mto a flurry. But, should 
tlie weather be clear, and the birds 
coipe in highf tjhen conceal j^ourselt' 
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inacanoebetween tbe banks of some 
small creek, for they will lower their 
flight on reacliing tlie mud, and 
probably give you as many fair shots 
as you can lire during arrival, 
which may continue about lialf an 
hour. The flight proceeds over the 
fire, for on such occasions wild-fowl 
do nut understand the manoeuvre of 
a retreat. We daresay this mistaken 
advance is generally as conducive to 
safety as a retro^ade movement 
could be under a very Massena. 

Wild-fowl sliooting is no joke, 
let us tell you, in a “ Hamcsiiihe 
nAUNCHiNo-PUNT.” Tliougli vcry loiig, 
that puint is so light and narrow as 
just to hold one ])erson, with a gun of 
•bout seventy pounds weight, six feet 
long in the barrel, fixed on a swivel, 
and resting in the prow. You row 
with your back to the gun till you 
see the fowl, then turn round on 
your face, and work along either 
with a loaded stick or witii two pad¬ 
dles. For this sport,theprimest place 
perhaps in all the world, is the vast 
tract of Ooze, near Lymington. As 
soon as the widgeons are pitched, or 
settled, tlien oflf the regular fowlers 
set, in tarpaulin dresses, black as so 
many chimney-sweeps, crawling on 
their knees, and shoving their punt 
before them along the mud. No mat¬ 
ter wlietlier light or dark—birds few' 
or many^—bang goes the gun—they 
pick up the dead—^and off again, tra¬ 
velling in this way ail night along the 
mud,androwing across Uiecreeks, si¬ 
milar to the marcli of an army of coots. 
This is the most laborious and the 
mostfilthy work in all the department 
of wild-fowl shooting; and breaks the 
haunt of the birds, w'itiiout yielding 
suitable returns. A family, who are 
by far tbe best launchers in Hamp¬ 
shire, have been reduced, the Colonel 
tells us, to absolute distress for a live¬ 
lihood. It is also pursued in perpe¬ 
tual peril. Even when firing from the 
dry nuid, it is dangerous to the men, 
whose bad liigguns often burst; and 
tlieir punts are so crank, that they 
not unfrequently upset. Sometimes, 
too, the men ai-c overtaken by a quick 
flood-tide, imd drowned. There is 
SEnother contrivance for traversiugthe 
o<^s—simply a slight board with 
Bides, somewhat in shap^ like tbe 
fore-end of a Hampshire punt sawed 
df,aiid a tail-board or bench putacross 

H. Tbe gunner first lays his Wd-guxi 


into tills “mud-boai,’* and then kneel¬ 
ing on the bench witli one knee, he 
kicks along with the other leg, and 
advances with a rapidity incredible; 
and wlien that leg is tired, he changes 
il^ and away as before. Having got 
pretty near his birds, he lies down in 
ids mud-boat, in which, if the mud 
be soft, be can work along with bis 
jfeet; but if it be hard, be must “hold 
on,” and shore this kind of sledge 
before him with severest toil. He 
lies close on his chest to fire, and 
bas a stock cut away at the but^ 
which is filled with horse hair. This 
so much eases the recoil from his 
collar-bone, that unless in a short 
unt, where guns are apt to strike 
arder, he can fire half-a-pound of 
shot at a time. “ Although,” says Co¬ 
lonel Hawker, “ I cannot suppose that 
the generality of sportsmen would 
ev er think of adopting this method, 
yet 1 liave given directions for it, 
because 1 am fond of any thing ori¬ 
ginal.” He illustrates it by a striking 
plate—for the Colonel draws spirit¬ 
edly, and his sketches are well en¬ 
graved on steel by H, Adlai'd. 

The Poole canoe, again, is quite a 
difierent sort of concern, being sharp 
at both ends like a (Greenland whale¬ 
boat, and drawing only two or three 
inches of w'ater,a"nd so light as some¬ 
times to ^veigh only about 00 pounds. 
In this shallop you sit down on some 
straw or rushes, with your gun by 
your side, and a small Newfoundland 
dog in the stern. You keep rowing 
about till you see or bear a flock of 
wild-fowl on the mud; then in witli 
oars, out with your sti^ or gunning- 
spready witli which you push along, 
completely hid by tbe mud-banks 
which stand above the little channels. 
Having come within reach, you either 
get aground at the side of the creek, 
or you steady your canoe by forcing 
each oar from betw'een the thowls 
into the mud, otherwise the recoil of 
the gun will set her rocking, and you 
may be tilted out. Having made all 
fast—up and fire; if by day or moon¬ 
light, and the birds close, then di¬ 
rectly at them; and if beyond forty 
yards, attheirheads; in starlight,take 
your aim just on tlie top of the nar¬ 
row black'line, in whichIbirds always 
appear to one who is low down; 
and should it be so dark that you 
cannot see your gun, present^ as you 
think, about afoot over them, or you 
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will most likely ehoot a foot un> 
der them, and wound the mud. If 
successful, youi' ears will be regaled 
with the music of your cripples beat¬ 
ing on the mud, before your dazzled 
eyes can perceive their gambols. 
Your man then puts on his mud- 
boards, taking llie setting pole to sup¬ 
port him, and assists die dog in col¬ 
lecting tlie killed and wounded. The 
gunner generally calculates on bring¬ 
ing home the half only of what he 
shoots—his winged birds,called crip¬ 
ples, often escaping, and those which 
fall out of boards, called droppers, 
being all lost. Within these very few 
years, however, Poole liarbour, as 
well as almost every other part of 
the English coast, has been ruined 
for all the poor hand-gunners, by the 
introduction of punt-guns, that carry 
from one to nearly two ])ounds of 
shot. The gunner’s principal enemy 
is the curlew, which watchful senti¬ 
nel often springs up from the edges 
of the creeks, and alarms a bank of 
birds. 

The Colonel enters witli great zest 
into his chapter of “ General instruc¬ 
tions for sea-coast wild-foiv’l shooting 
WHEN AFLOAT.” For it is extremely 
rare, he observes, that one meets a 
gentleman who can, or a professional 
gunner who will, give any luf^ormation 
(m the subject. The art is therefore 
the least understood of any sport in 
existence. No man who had a large 
gun, and_ could earn five pounds in a 
day or night, would be bored with a 

f gentleman for the sake of his five shil- 
iiigs, and, thendbre, the only man 
likely to be hired at a good time for 
this sport,, is some boatman who has 
little to recommend him beyond a 
local kuotvledgc of the harbour, and 
who therefore requires some one to 
direct him how to manveuvre the 
birds. 

The best time for this sport with a 
canoe and shoulder gun, provided It 
below water or half ebh, while youare 
hid in_ the creeks, is a clear, frosty, 
moonlight night, when the wind hap¬ 
pens to blow towards you as you face 
tiie moon. For the sense of smelling 
in wild-fowl is most acute, and they 
have also a good eye in their heads. 
At such times, being on the siiining 
mud-banks, they appear quite black, 
aU but the old cock widgeons, on dte 
wings of which you may often see the 
white, as they all walk about beyond 
gun range. Much, howeyer, may be 


done without A bright moon, nay, the 
old Poole meni among whom there 
were formerly some of the best shoul¬ 
der gunners in the kingdom, prefer 
but little moon even for the mud. By 
constant habit, they can easily distin¬ 
guish the black phalanx of widgeons 
trom the shades on the places they 
frequent, and particularly if feeding 
among puddles which have been left 
by the tide. Your first concern is to 
ascertain that the black patch seen i$ 
a dock of birds, and that you will do 
by observing the occasional cliange 
of feature in the outside of it. This 
requires a practised eye, for the fluc¬ 
tuations in the form of the feeding 
mass, though frequent, indeed almost 
constant, is gradual and slight, and it 
was lung before we could so depend 
upon our eyes as to feel justified in 
letting fiy. The next lesson to learn 
is, not to be deceived as you approach, 
by their enormous masses and tre¬ 
mendous noise, into a belief that they 
are nearer than tlicy really arc, and 
thus be tempted to fire out of shot. 
Thirdly, be not too eager in collect¬ 
ing your dead birds; for often, in 
liard weather, the flock will again 
pitch down among tlie killed and 
wounded, paiticularly if some of the 
younger birds have been winged, 
which Itave not the cunning, like the 
old ones, to make olf for a creek. 

Night shooting, of late years, has 
chiefly been among the widgeon; for 
the geese seldom venture much in 
harbour by night, while the greater 
part of tlie ducks, teal, dun-birds, and 
“ the rest,” repair inland to the ponds 
and fresh springs, unless driven to 
the salt feeding gi-ound by severe 
frost. A company of widgeons, when 
first collecting, maybe heard at an 
iniiiieuse distance, by the_ whistling 
of the cocks and the jmrring of the 
hens; but when they m*e quietly 
settled, and busy at feed, you some¬ 
times can hear only the motion of 
their bills, which is similar to lihat of 
tame ducks. As they feed in thou¬ 
sands, the squatter-squatter makes 
mud-music delightful to the aporta- 
man’s ear. There, unless disturb¬ 
ed, they will remain as long as tiie 
tide allows them a place to stand 
on; and, as the mud begins to dis¬ 
appear, they will concentrate them¬ 
selves on the last uncovered stools 
where, as soon as the water be^ns, 
in gunneris phrase, to whiten the 
YA«t mtu^udea mre seen lite- 
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rally wedded together, and then bo 
loath we tlicy to fly, their greed and 
gluttony being at the height of their 
enjoyment, that they will seldom stir 
till the water actually sets them 
afloat. Now is your time! The 
unsuspecting mass of fowl appears, 
as you approach, like the indistinct 
view of an island. It grows blacker 
and blacker, till you sec it is made 
of birds. Now comes the critical 
moment! Perhaps, unless you hare 
“ a good loom,” that is, high black 
land to advance from, the moon sud* 
denly comes forth too bright, and 
must give you pause. Perhaps some 
straggling bird gives tiie alarm, or 
some senseless goose of a man ruins 
all by firing a shot. Then, like a roar 
of thunder, uprises the close congre¬ 
gation of wings, and off to the open 
sea. How the human soul can out¬ 
live such an agony we know not; 
but in one case M’e believe we were 
finally restored to our senses, from 
a state of distraction bordering on 
insanity, partly by the influence of 
religion, and partly by a determina¬ 
tion to shoot the fool, knave, thief, 
robber, villain, whose fire, like a 
spark falling on a barrel of gunpow¬ 
der, set tlic living lump into explo¬ 
sion, while, at that moment, the whole 
earth seemed to us overwhelmed 
with disappointment and despair, 
deprived ot all that made this life 
worth the love and longing of an im¬ 
mortal spirit. But the darkness of 
the night, and the sinner’s conscious 
guilt, tliat kept his canoe motionless 
m the mud, unfonuiiatel;^ interposed 
between us and the performance of 
justifiable homicide. But if all go 
well ,—ye gods, what joy! You and 
your boatman open your masked 
battery upon their black columns, 
and by first cutting a lane tlirough 
them with a pound of the smallest 
duck shot, and then each of you dis¬ 
charging a large duck-gun, you may 
poBsuily secure a handred widgem^ 
as fast as yourselves and dog can 
collect them on flood or mud. Co¬ 
lonel Hawker’s man, James Read, 
on one occasion, with a common 
shoulder gun that carried only five 
ounces of shot, getting almost aboard 
of them before he let drive, out of 
thirty birds closely wedged together, 
killed and fairly bagged twenty. But 
now comes, it you be not cool, a 
chance of your being drowned, or at 
4e«ft suffopfttetil, Idany UvfvbfiYQ 


been lost by holh persons in the boat 
having quitted it at the same time to 
take prisoners. It may drift wswyl 
and leave you in the hands of that 
ugly customer the tide. Let one go 
out for the birds, with the setting- 
pole to support him on his mud 
pattens, and with the fork at the end 
to pin down the wounded birds in 
tlie mud, and the other keep close 
to him in tiie boat, rowing or push¬ 
ing with an oar, and killing all uirds 
that are afloat. ’Tis hot work, we 
assure you; and you begin to sweat 
like devils at the coal-skuttle. 

Bright star-light is tiie very best 
of all times for getting at birds, as 
the tide flows over the mud—espe¬ 
cially if there he a cold black frost; 
fog, snow, or any other hazy weather, 
tiie worst. For then every thing on 
the water appears larg<>. and black, 
and all birds soon take alarm. The 
novice, he fancies just the reverse, 
and hazy himself perhaps, goes out 
ill a haze. He does not know that 
a marsh or fen is one thing, and 
the sea another; for in the feus and 
marshes fog is often the best wea- 
tiier; on the sea never, but alwaj-s 
tiie reverse. In white frosts widgeons 
are generally restless, and in very 
dark weatlier, they are suspicious, 
and mure on the watch than in star¬ 
light. But if the wind blows fresh 
enough to drown the noise of a 
laun^ing-punt, some heavy shots 
may now and then be made at that 
season, by sweeping the surface of 
tlic mud to tiie sound of tiie flock 
walking and feeding. In mild wea¬ 
ther, again, widgeon are generally 
scattered about, like rooks, till after 
miduiglit, unless they become con¬ 
centrated by llie flow of the sur¬ 
rounding tide—whereas in cold wea¬ 
ther, they always sit close together. 
But perhaps, the first night or two 
of thaw, after a sharp frost, is the 
most blessed and bloodiest time for 
tills sport. Then the passion of hun¬ 
ger makes them heedless as that of 
love, and ’tis glorious to send mur¬ 
der in among the millions of gluttons 
exposing tliemselves without Tear and 
without shame on the mud-banks. The 
nick of time is when the birds are 
“ on their last legs" just before the 
tide sets them afloat. Tlie tliicker 
the weather,, the more silent is the 
widgeon when pitched. A shrill clear 
pipe denotes a single cock widgeon, 
lw$ low4 “ pune,” a bu^ 
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when the call of the cock is one short 
soft note, and not so often repeated, 
then you may expect to find a com¬ 
pany, the gunner’s phrase for a large 
flock. Then you will probably soon 
hear the birds, “ all in a chai'm,” that 
is in full concert (^we should say in a 
chnrm.) When widgeon arc in a 
charm, they arc not minding you; 
but when they are quite silent, they 
are as likely as not suspecting an 
enemy. At the moment, you must 
keep still, till they open again, and 
so on till you see them; and then, 
in starlight, you are generally near 
enough, at all events for a large gun, 
to give them your royal salute. "Tis 
a bad omen to hear, before the mud 
is covered, birds walking away, aud 
neither feeding nor “ speaking;” for 
it shews they iiave soiiie suspicion 
of your “ wher(‘abouts,” and are half 
inclined to be off to sea. When birds 
are about 100 yards off, you may 
hear them feeding; and at that dis¬ 
tance, the noise at supper is like the 
gentle falling of water, and is often 
mistaken for it at ebb of tide. The 
('olouel, at the close of his enume¬ 
ration (jf all the necessary reijulsites 
for night-shooting, declares that if 
well utiderstood, and well managed, 
you arc just about as sure of getting 
a fair shot, in a favourable time, at 
wildfowl, as you would be with a 
young partridge to a dead point in 
standing clover—and that is as sure 
as that Mr (Joulburn is the poorest 
Chancellor of the Excheciucr that 
ever opened a budget. 

The Colonel is strong on “ stan- 
ciiiox OK i*rxT-oiixs.” lie has found 
by practical experiment, that gunma- 
kers have y <5t much to leai'ii. In order 
to go in shallow wati'r, the punt must 
be as light as possible; but if it be 
as light us possible, then he holds 
that the universal system of entirely 
confining the gun under the barrel, 
so that it cannot be relieved even 
one inch in the recoil, is very bad— 
for the sudden check, besides throw¬ 
ing the muzzle out of the proper di¬ 
rection, might occasion an upset. 
But tlie check at the moment of ig¬ 
nition injures the shooting of the 
gun in every respect. The Colonel 
gives us the result of an experiment 
made by himself and Elijah Buckli', 
one of the best stauchion-guimers 
in England. The jguu was load¬ 
ed with a pound of shot, and two 


ounces of Messrs Curtis and Har¬ 
vey’s best “ gunning powder.” The 
Colonel fired from we confined swi¬ 
vel, the fancy of tlie London gun- 
makers ; in doing which, he levelled 
at least a foot over tlie object, and 
by this means, as the water and pa- 

f ier proved, shot perfectly accurate. 
Dlij^i then fired, havii^ taken level 
at the centre of the object, from tlie 
swivel; and the whole charge went • 
into the water, before it had gone 
ninety yards where the target was 
placed. The Colonel began forth¬ 
with to abuse Mr D’Ess, the maker, 
aud said that he hoped that Budkle, 
ail experienced gunner aud engi¬ 
neer, (Elijah had been a long time 
in his Majesty’s service,) was con¬ 
vinced of the badness of the gun. But 
Uie old tar said, that both the London 
gentleman aud the Colonel had a lit¬ 
tle to learn yet, and saying, “ Heave 
away that humbugging swivel,” by 
means of a large bolster of sheeps- 
woul,fired the gun from his shoulder, 
with the same charge as before, put 
.in by the C'olonel. He present^ as 
usual, directing at the object. And 
made such a shot as the barrel had 
never before been known to make, 
both fur strength and closeness. 
The (’olouel then tried the same 
method, with about ten ounces of 
shot, levelling at instead of over the 
mark, and the shot were delivered 
with the greatest accuracy—the gun 
going with this charge from the re¬ 
coil five inches under his arm. He 
then tried it with an equal charge 
from the swivel—aiming at the maik, 
aud though the recoil was hardly 

f ierceptible, still the shot fell entire- 
y under it. Cn the other extreme, 
the ('olouel saw a gun fired by the 
owner of it, one Samuel Singer, at 
Poole, whicli weighs 141 pounds, on 
a swivel, and mounted very light 
forward; aud he was obliged to pre¬ 
sent very far under the object, as his 
whole charge ivent over every thing. 
.Sam, therefore, doused the swivm, 
and substituted a rope breeching. 
But a rope breeching is apt to break, 
and has often proved dangerous; for 
the gun, with a breeching, goes near¬ 
ly as far back as the rope will stretch, 
say an inch or two, and then springs 
forward again for about a foot. 
Therefore the grand object is— /loic 
to take off the rer.oUf This object 
none of we London giuimt^ershave 
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attained; bu^ Colonel Hawker thinke 
lie has; and aa the Colonel, tliou^ 
Mithusiastic, is tlio very reverse of a 
quack, we are willing to believe he 
has, although it is entirely out of our- 
power to describe bore the properties 
of his invention. Tile Colonel now has 
A crv Avliich he considers perfect. 
Before it was brought to that state, it 
went through the hands of Mr D’Ess, 
•Mr Fullard, Mr Joseph Manton, Mr 
Westley Richards, Mr Parsons of Sa¬ 
lisbury, Mr Long of Andover,—all 
Rlustrissimi, besides journeymen in 
the Colonel’s own employ; and as 
so many artificers have been sepa¬ 
rately occupied in completing it, he 
thinks he may safely defy any one 
of them to turn out such an article, 
until they have seen and had ex¬ 
plained to them, in its finished state, 
the Edatard Ihvinu, or, par ejcceU 
lenee^ tiik gun. It was the opinion 
of a distinguished officer in the navy, 
before Avhom the Colonel several 
times fired the EdAvard Irving, thfl!t 
his plan for easing the recoil n'ould 
answer extremely well for the rar- 
ronades in his Majesty’s service. 
Should the Lords of the Admiralty 
honour Colonel HaAA-ker so far as to 
make use of the principle on which 
Edward Irving is superior to all other 
great guns, in the navy, he recom¬ 
mends them to Mr Westley Richards 
of Birmingham, the mechanic avIio no 
ably manufactured Long Ned, as 
he is called familiarly, after the mo¬ 
del and constructions sent by our 
author for the finishing of the phe¬ 
nomenon. 

But the ingenious Colonel has nut 
confined himself to the im]>rovemeiitB 
of great guns alone, but likewise of 
punts themselves, and has had one 
constructed on his own scheme, 
which may be safely used with a 
sail in going over the flooded mud 
at spring-tides, and will set and row 
as well as any boat that can possibly 
be made to carry two hands with 
ease, comfort, and safety. In such 
a punt, wild-fowl shooting is pecu¬ 
liarly calculated for the amusement 
of a gentleman, as he may go out 
between breakfast and dinner; and 
in frosty weather, perhaps kill his 
twenty or thirty couple, followed 
by his^ companions, who may keep 
at a distwice to enjoy the effect of 
the shof^ and afterwards join in the 
« cripplo chase,” As to the ninnies 


who fancy punt-shooting such a veir 
dangerous amusement, let them, if 
they can—^but they are too ignorant 
eu that and all other subjects to insti¬ 
tute comparisons—let them, says the 
Colonel, compare the accidents that 
happen in it with those in fox-hunting, 
battu shooting, or any otiier sport, and 
See in wliich ttiey mosf freciuently oc¬ 
cur, though this pursuit is generally 
followed by poor men who have the 
worst, the other by gentiemen who 
are provided with the best, of every 
thing. In Poole harbour, for exam¬ 
ple, where the channels at times are 
far more dangerous than in most otlier 

E laces, and where, at a rough guess, 
e says thei'e may be a hiiudred cac 
noes, yet for these last fifteen years, 
which is as long as he has knoAV'ii the 
lace, he never heard but of one man 
eing droAA'iied, and he AA^as not only 
subject to fits, but had left the shore 
when in liciuor. 

The f’olonel having now got the 

E m and punt together perfectly to 
s mind, cannot help, in the joy of 
ilia heart, giving his felloAV-crcatures 
some farther instructions on wild¬ 
fowl sliootiiig, esstmtial to the com¬ 
fort Tjoth of their bodies and their 
souls. F'or no man can keep his 
temper either in a professional busi¬ 
ness, or an unjirofessioiial amuse¬ 
ment, Avlio feels that he knoAvs no¬ 
thing about the matter in hand; and 
Avheii you lose your temper, you 
lose your happiness, and that is enui- 
A'alent to the loss of your soul. The 
truth is, and must he let out, that 
there is more difficulty than people 
imagine, in shooting Avell into a large 
flock of Avild-foAvl. To kill pai’tridges, 
at twenty, or even forty yai'ds, right 
and left, fifty brace, without missing, 
is easy, and cannot be difficult, for 
it requires nothing else in all the 
wide AV'orld hut a quick eye. In wild¬ 
fowl shooting, you liave to make cal¬ 
culations wimout end, and to carry 
them into effect too, under the most 
difficult circumstances—from a boat, 
perhaps, rolling and pitching in a 
sea, and where one inch in aim, 
might make, in result, the difference 
between a great weight of widgeon, 
and not a single feather. We speak 
of partridges neing w'ild. But wliat 
is their wildness to that of curres, 
or, in less provincial terms, all the 
various tribes of diving ducks?— 
Wildn«m »indeed but another name 
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for sagacity^ prudence, wisdom, and 
gemus; for all of which curres are 
eminently distinguished, except at 
those times when they are recced 
by hunger to the level of the ration¬ 
al creation. Then, one instinct over¬ 
powers all others, and they are cir¬ 
cumvented as easily as if they were 
endowed with reason. But when 
each is in his usual way, a dunce 
must not dream of a diver. A duck is 
too mucli for him—far more than his 
match ; and it requires a man who 
might write in Blackwood, success¬ 
fully to paddle after curres in creeks, 
and suddenly popping on them in 
turning a comer, to scatter death 
through the air, and torment the mud 
with mortal flappings. True, that 
wiieii curres are frosl-driven from 
tlip ponds of gawky bird-fanciers, 
they fall an easy prey to the swivel. 
What glorious fun! By the discharge 
of your artillery, you stock the wa¬ 
ter with cripples’ and then’s the 
time for the percussion system! Well 
armed with little double detonators, 
you give scores the ceM/w/e-r/rarc, as 
they shrug lliemselveH up into the 
size, apparently, of your hand, when 
wounded, to escape the Huai allot. 
One half of the curres will be* oil' 
while you are killing the otliers, if 
you lose a moment; and therefore 
cartridges, and all oilier expedi¬ 
tious modes, are desirable, till after 
spouting fire,saus intermission,for an 
hour, and not a live currC remaining 
afloat or on the mud, you exchange 
your gun for a pocket-]>istol, and 
takesucha swig ot Glenlivet, that Eli¬ 
jah lifts his w’oridoring eyes to heaven, 
and laments that his master has drawn 
the charge to tiie last drop. 

So mucli for curres—now for 
Brent Geese, which, unless in very 
hard weather, are wild as zebras. In 
severe weather, as soon as the tide 
flows high enough to beai* an enemy, 
th^ have the sense to leave the mud, 
and go off to sea. If it blow hard, so 
that they cannot wcatlier it long 
enough outside harbour to feed, they 
then continue within it all day, but 
they will weather any thing, ratlier 
than trust themselves there at night. 
In mild weather you should follow a 
small flock in preference to a large 
one, for, as the Colonel observes, 
“ recollect the mon^airs of eyes the 
wilder the birds.” Tltey feed greedi¬ 
ly previous to leavi^ the harbour for 
ike nighty and therefore sunset is your 


time to sidl round them, if possible, 
when they are all ar^;uzzie,as if sup¬ 
ping at Ambrose’s. Don’t think, my 
good fellow, when you have hit a 
goose, that you have got him; for by 
far the greater part or those that are 
Btoppcff by the shot, are well enough 
to sw'ini and dive with the greatest 
agility, and they will all invariably 
make for the heaviest sea that is near. 
The boat which follows, therefore, 
should keep outside, armed with 
"cripple stoppers;” and turn the 
shattered ships, or geese, from going 
to sea. And attend to the Cmoum 
—when you reach a wounded bird 
without a gun, take liim horizontally 
across the neck with the edge of an 
oar, and don’t keep thrashing away to 
no effect ou his upper coverts of fea¬ 
thers as hard as uails, like a Johnny 
Raw at a thrashing floor, till you have 
splashed yourseli from head to feet, 
and made yourselves ridiculous to 
the sea. lii deep water, a dog ran make 
no head ngakist the divers; hut in 
sliallow water, a good one will do 
more in five minutes than a party of 
men could do in an hour. 

So much for Breut Geese—^uow 
for IlooeF.Rs or Wild-Swans. About 
no other bird does the Colonel write 
so eloquently; for he always rises 
and falls Avith his subject—the golden 
rule. He observes, that when the 
winter ad^aiiees, and tlie birds are 
driven from Holland and the Baltic to 
the more genial climate of the South, 
and then followed by severer wea¬ 
ther to the refuge they have chosen, 
their last alternative is to leave the 
fens, ponds, and decoys, ami take 
themselves to the sea-coast to shun 
starvation. Then, and then only it 
is, that all this diversion may be en- 
joyedinperfection,aud without mucli 
trouble or difficulty. Then there is 
a variety of all kinds of wild-fowl, 
and sport for every shooter. Then 
only, continues tlie Colonel, can we 
expect to see the monarch of the 
tribe, the Hooper or Wild-Swan. In 
the year 1623, there was, he tells us, 
a flue specimen of all this on the 
Hampshire coast, the flats of which 
off Keyhaven and Pennington were, 
for some weeks, covered with ice and 
snow. Nothing could be more novel 
and beautiful than the appearance 
of the harbour, which was one solid 
region of ice, crowned with pyramids 
that had formed themselves im the 
drifted snow, and frozen like cryttfds 
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>T-wltile, on die diaw, die liarbour ap¬ 
peared like one huge floating island, 
aa the ice which covered it was car¬ 
ried off hy die fall of a high spring- 
tide. To see tliis liuge body, says 
the Colonel, with the wild swans sit¬ 
ting upon it while it receded, and 
looking as if formed by nature for 
them, the only inhabitants of such a 
dreary region, gave die spectator 
more the idea of a voyage to the 
arctic circle, than die shore of a ha¬ 
bitable country. The following morn¬ 
ing, thougli it blew very hard, and 
poured widi rain, every one was in 
arms for Seven Swans that again ap¬ 
peared, all anxiously hoping that 
diey might swim or fly near enough 
for a shot. Having a punt diat dr(‘w 
less water than those of the profes¬ 
sional punters, the Colonel set off 
towards the Seven Swans. Covering 
himself and man with clean white 
linen, and white nightcaps, to seem 
snow, they floated down among tlic 
small flaws of white ice that were 
constantly drifting to seaward, and 
thus had a couple of iioopers in the 
boat, and another tiiat afterwards 
dropped dead, on the arrival of the 
other punts. 

Should you ever have th^good 
fortune to come upon a wild-swan 
sitting, do not be flurried, for he will 
be obliged to keep beating tiic water 
for a good many yards and moments, 
in or&r to set his huge body on the 
wing, before he can rise above the 
level of your swivel. Take your time 
then, and he is slain. Wild-swans fly 
low, at least in harbour, or not far 
out at s^. Over mountains they soar 
a speck-like flight. Never shoot at 
a flying wild-swan till he lias pass¬ 
ed you, so as to shoot under ids fea¬ 
thers, for otherwise you may as well 
shoot ata woolpack, or tlie woolsack. 
If a wild-swan ri-ses out of siiot, 
where he is likely to go entirely away, 
the Colonel tells us to present ow 
small gun verpr far before and over 
him, as by firing so, we may some¬ 
times make hint ** haul his win'd,” as 
the sailors call it, and come across, a 
fair sliot for our large gun. 

It is a pleasant mistake to make 
with one’s eyes opeu-~a tame for a 
wild swan. In hard weather, the 
common swans are sometimes driven 
from tlie ponds in gentlemen’s “ po¬ 
licies, ’ or from tlie large swanneries, 

. suck as that ai Abbotsbury in Dor- 
aetshire. Congregating in flocks w 


the sea-shore, they get so shot at and 
driven about by ml manner of poach- 
iiig-punters, that they get as wild as 
any hoopers. The Colonel says, it is 
difficult to distinguish the one from 
the other till you hear tlie bird hoop; 
but, begging ids pardon, surely tue 
tame swan is in general far laiger 
than the wild one; apd likewise, in 
general, or rather always, of a purer 
white. True, that under two years 
of age, tlie hoopers, like other cyg¬ 
nets, are not white, but more or less 
of a dull fawn-colour; and then it is 
difficult to distinguish the two tribes. 
Butnotsu with full-grown swans. But 
it is still easy to m^take them, even 
after inspecting their heads, and see¬ 
ing tliat the naked skin above the bill 
on the tame swan is as black as my 
hat,—indeed mucli blacker, for my 
hat at present is brown; and in the 
wild swan a bright yellow, like Leigh 
Hunt's breeclies. 

We siiouid love of all things intiie 
sporting world to sail in the same boat 
witii (.olonel Hawker a-wiid-fowl- 
shooting, “orrsinF. imhuouk.” To 
venture after fowl at sea, you must 
have a large boat, with good bearings, 
and tliat will carry plenty of canvass. 
W'hen it bloivs fresh, a fast-sailing 
boat may often run in upon geese, 
and sometimes otlier birds, before 
they can take wing; and after a coast 
has been for some time iiarassed by 
the giinidng punts, the ('oionel has 
seen more birds killed under sail 
from a common boat, than 1>y any 
other manner of day-shooting. But 
to do the business well, you must 
liave a stanchion-^iin fixed in the boat, 
contrived so as to go back with tlie 
recoil, or you run the risk of sta¬ 
ving your boat, and of forthwitli 
finding yourself in llie arms of 
Davy Jones, the devil. Always set 
sail for this spoil; witii the wind off 
the land, and tiie tide flowing; for 
your boat, tliough full of bearings as 
possible, must have little keel, that 
she may take you at times within shot 
of the mud and sands, and also run 
tlirough the sliallows at spring tides 
without getting aground; and you 
have then no danger of filling your 
boat w'ith the hollow sea off a lee- 
shore, or running her aground where 
you may stick till the death of your 
grandniotlier. Keep, if you can, al¬ 
ways to windward of geese, that you 
may bear down on them at pleasure; 
and whenever they rise out of Shot 
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against the wind, then luff up di¬ 
rectly, and try to head them for a 
cross shot. As the stanchion-gun, 
when on one tack, is in the way of 
the jib, the man wlio works the jib- 
sheets must look sharp to haul the 
weather one to windward, but not 
till the very moment you are going 
to fire, else you deaden the boat’s 
way. You don’t wish, my deai* 
Cockney, (be not offended, for affec¬ 
tion, you know, whimsically chooses, 
for terms of endearment, names, in 
their common sense, most odious,) 
to be drownded? Then, since for 
wild-fowl shooting in a boat out¬ 
side of harbour, the more wind 
sometimes the more B}>ort, never go 
with less than three good liands over 
and above yourself; and if you make 
fast the niainshect, (i/'you do so in 
squally weadicr, says the Colonel, 
but f/'you do so in any weather say 
we,) then you deserve to be damn¬ 
ed—tltat is all—and in all human 

K robability will be so, after having 
een sufibcated before you die with 
mouthful after mouthful of salt-water. 
(Jolliers will not use safety-lamps, 
and sailors will belay the mam- 
sheet; and the consequence is, tliat, 
one day or other, the dare-devils 
are choked below with foul air, and 
sometimes, on inland lakes, such as 
Loch Lomond and Windermere, 
with fresh water. 

The IVoutispiecc to the Colonel’s 
volume represents the sport tve 
have now, chielly in his own words, 
bebn describing—and it shews a 
scene in which we have often been 
partakers. There is the seaport, 
and inner harbour, with ships at 
anchor; we are in the ofling, in a 
cutter bearing the (Jolonel’s flag— 
there go the punters slap bang—tlie 
air is darkened with fowl-flights— 
tlie wounded and dying arc tumbling 
down in ail directions, or wading, 
plowtering, or diving,—curres, cur¬ 
lews, geese, and swans —** altogether 
just perfectly glorious.” The plate 
Is entitled —" Commencement of a 
Cripple-Chase, after fiiring .2 lbs. of 
shot in'to a skein of brent geese and 
two wild swans.” The Colonel ima¬ 
gines some critical ninny finding 
fault with it interrogatively, and sets 
him riglit, by shewing, as is usual in 
all sudi cases, that his objections are 
foun^d in utter ignorance. ** Why 
put all your wounded geese swim¬ 
ming one way?”—Because geese 
VOL. XXVm. NO. CLXX. 


(and one would think gou might 
have known that) when wounded, 
id ways make for tne heaviest sea.”— 
Oh 1 but, why have you made birds 
falling when no gun is fired ?”—** Be¬ 
cause in wild-fowl shooting, one- 
third of the birds that are mortally 
wounded fly off opparently unhurt, 
and drop suddenly from the flock, 
perhaps stone-dead.”—” Hem I But 
why is your wounded curlew on his 
legs, and the goose unable to dive, 
while the winged hooper is able to 
swim ?”—“ Give me your ear (astWe 
-—Heaven,what a length!) because tlie 
mud being conv ex in some places, the 
water diat flows over it is only about 
three inches deep there, while it may 
be nearly a foot deep a few yards 
farther; and the web-footed bird al¬ 
ways makes for the deep, while the 
wadei’ seeks the shallow water. Pray, 
are you satisfied ?”—** No; not quite. 
Who is the man taking the passing 
shot ?”—“ Why, Buckle with ms punt, 
to be sure—Who else might it be, 
but the incomparable Buckle?”— 
“ But wliat are they about in that 
yawl ?”—“ Why, that is the shooting- 
party, Christopher North, Tickler, 
and your humble servant Colonel 
Hav\?ker—bearing down with our 
swivel in obedience to the punter’s 
signal.”—“Who is he—the fellow 
bellowing yonder ?”—“ The other 
mail, to be sure, the other man, 1 say, 
standing on bis mudboards, halloo¬ 
ing and swearing because he also can¬ 
not obey the signal to walk across 
and intercept the cripples.”—" And 
why not ?”—“ Through fear of lea¬ 
ving two city gentlemen aground.” 
—“ What city-gentlemen ?”—“Why, 
Tims and Stokes.”—“ Poor fellows, 
how frightened they look in their 
punt, with the waves dashing against 
Its sides some inches high above the 
mud!”—** But see, their poodle-dog 
can contain himself no longer, and 
on bearing another shot, jumps over¬ 
board.”—“ Tliat is a fine Newfound¬ 
lander in the foreground! How'he 
mouths!”—“ Yes—he’s skebched 
from a bitch of mine, imported fVbm 
St John’s—and I purpose Ben<^ng 
the original down to Scotland to 
Christopher North, that she may- 
bear a family of sons and daughters 
to O’Bronte, each of which will be a 
resent fit for a prince—and the 
righteat bloiik af tna star-breasted 
shut be set aside for William the 
Fourth, our most gi^ous King!” 

X 
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PASSAUES PROU THE DIARY OP A LATE PHYSICIAN. ' 

[It is somewltRt strange that a class of men wlio can cominand such in* 
teresting, extensive, and instructive materials, as the experience of most 
members of the medical profession teems with, should have hitherto made 
so few contributions to the stock of polite and popular literature. The bar, 
the church, tlie array, the navy, and uie st^e, have all of thehi spread the 
volumes of their secret history to the prying gaze of the public; while that 
of the medical profession has remained hitherto—with scarcely an excep* 
tion—a sealed book. And yet there are no members of society whose 
pursuits lead them to listen more frequently to what has been exquisitely 
termed the " still sad music of humanity.” What instances of noble, though 
unostentatious heroism—of calm and patient fortitude under the most ^ 
tolerable anguish which can wring and torture these poor bodies of ours— 
what appalling combinations of moral and physical wretchedness, laying 
prostrate the proudest energies of humanity—what diversified manifesta¬ 
tions of character—what singular and touching passages of domestic his¬ 
tory—must have come under the notice of tlte intelligent practitioner of 
physic ‘i And arc none of these calculated to furnish both instruction and 
amusement to the public i’ With the exception of one solitary paper, which 
appeared in a contemporaneous Magazine* some months ^o, and which 
I^fessed to be the first of a scries—what periodical has sunk a sliaft into 
this rich mine of incident and sentiment ? 

Considerations such as these have led to the publication of the present 
series of extracts from a late pliysician’s diary—^and in a Magazine, which 
was the first to present papers of this class to the public. Whether ^e sub¬ 
ject and writer of the ensuing pages is dead or alive, can be a matter of very 
little consequence, it is apprehended, to the reader ; and, therefore, no 
information on that point, tor obvious reasons, will be communicated. In 
selecting from a very copious store of sketches, in every instance drawn 
from nature, warm and v^vid Avith the colouring of reality, all possible care 
will be taken to avoid undue disclosures. Names, dates, and places, there¬ 
fore, will be generally omitted—except when they can be inserted with per¬ 
fect safety. It was thoimht tliat tlie modest and simple account of the 
commencement of his professional career, which immediately follows, would 
form a suitable introduction; and for the few remaining numbers—such 
** passages”—only, will be culled, as will appear likely to interest the 
readers of this Magazine, and the public generally.] 


Chap. I. 

EARLY STRUGULES. 


# # ♦ Can any thine be con¬ 
ceived more dreary and oishearten- 
ing, than ^e prospect before a young 
London physician, who, without 
friends or fortune, yet witli high aspi¬ 
rations after professional enunence, 
is striving to weave around him what 
is technically called—*‘aconnexion ?” 
Such was my case. After having 
exhausted the slender finances allot¬ 
ted me from the funds of a poor but 
somewhat ambitious family, in pass¬ 
ing through the usual routine of a 
college and medical education, I 


found myself, about my twenty-sixth 
year, in London—possessed or about 
L.100 in cash, a mw books, a tole- 
rab]e wardrobe, an inexhaustible 
fund of animal spirits, and a wdfe— 
a lovely young creature whom I had 
1>een arourd enough, some few weeks 
before, to marry, merely because we 
loved each other. She was the only 
daughter of a very worthy fellow- 
townsman of mine, a widower: 
whose fortunes, alas, had decayed 
long before their possessor. Emily 
was tlie glmy of ms age, and, need 1 
- ... - • --- - 


* Tho New Monthly. 
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add, the pride of my youth; and af¬ 
ter having assiduously attended her 
father through his last illness, tlie 
sole and rich returu was his daugh¬ 
ter’s heart. 

I must own, that when we found 
ourselves fairly housed in the mighty 
metropolis of England, with so poor 
an exciiequcv, and the means ot re- 
plenishing it so remote and contin¬ 
gent, we were somewhat startled at 
the boldness of the step we had taken. 
“ Nothing venture, nothing have,” 
however, was my tuoxiin; and I felt 
supported by that unaccountable 
conviction which clings to all in such 
circumstances as mine, up to the 
very pinching moment, but no longer 
—that there must be thousands of 
wa>s of getting a livelihood, to which 
we can turn at a moment’s warning. 
And tlien the swelling thought of 
being the architect of one’s own for¬ 
tune !—As, liowever, daily drafts be¬ 
gan to diminish niy L.100,my spirits 
faltered a little. I discovered that 
1 might indeed as well 

——“ lie pauk’d in mine own grave,” 

as continue in London without money, 
or the means of getting it; and after 
resolving endless schemes, the only 
conceivable mode of doing so seein- 
ed by calling in the- t/encrous assist¬ 
ance of the Jews. My father had 
fortunatidy efl'ectcd a policy on my 
life for 1 j. 2()(K), at an early period, 
on wliich some fourteen premiums 
hud been paid; and this available se¬ 
curity, added to the ])ower(ul influ¬ 
ence of a young nobleman to whom 
1 had reiulered some service, at col¬ 
lege, enabled me to succeed in WTing- 

ing a loan fr«mi old Amos L-, of 

L.a000, at the trifling interest of 
fifteen per cent, payable by way of 
redeemable annuity. It was with 
fear and trcftlbling diat I called my¬ 
self master of this large sum, and 
with the utmost diffidence that 1 
could bring myself to exercise what 
the lawyers would call acts of owner¬ 
ship on it. As, however, there was 
no time to lose, I took a respectable 
house in C-Street, West—fur¬ 

nished it neatly andrespectably—for¬ 
tunately enough let the first floor to 
a rich old East India badielor—be¬ 
held—Dr- ” glisten conspicu¬ 

ously on roy door—and then top¬ 
ped my little line into the great wa-. 


ters of London, resolved to abide the 
issue with patience. 

Blessed with buoyant and san^ine 
spirits, 1 did not lay .it muw to 
heart, that my only occupation du¬ 
ring the first six mouths, was—abroad, 
to prataise the pardonable solecism 
of hurrying hand paseibus eequis 
through tlie streets, as if in attend¬ 
ance on numerous patients; and at 
home, to ponder pleasantly over my 
huoks, and enjoy the company of my 
cheerful and affectionate wire. But 
when 1 had nuinhered twelve months, 
almost without feeling a pulse or re¬ 
ceiving a fee, and was reminded by 
old L- , that the second half-year¬ 

ly instalment of L.2'25 was due, 1 be¬ 
gan to look forward with some ap¬ 
prehension to the overcast future. 
Of the L.SOOO, for the use of which 1 
was paying so cruel and exorbitant 
a premiunf, little more tliau half re^ 
mained—and this, notwithstanding 
we liad practised the most rigid eco¬ 
nomy in our household expenditure, 
and devoted as little to dress as was 
compatible with maintaining a re¬ 
spectable exterior. To my sorrow, 
1 found myself unavoidably contract¬ 
ing debts, whicli, with the interest 

due to old L-, I found it would 

be im])oshible to discharge. If mat¬ 
ters u’ent on as they setuued to threat¬ 
en, wliat was to become of me in a 
year or two? Putting every thing 
else out of the question, where was 

I to find funds to meet old L-^*8 

annual demand of L.450‘i' Relying 
on my prospects of professional suc¬ 
cess, I had bound myself to return 
the L.3000 within five years of the 
time of borrowing it; and now, I 
thought I must have been mad to do 
so. If my profession failed me, I had 
notliing else to look to. I had no f»- 
mily resources—for my father had 
died since I came to London, very 
muf;h embarrassed in his circum¬ 
stances; and my mother, who was 
aged and infirm, iiad gone to reside 
with some relatives, who were few 
and poor. My wife, as I have stated, 
was in iike plight. 1 do not drink 
she had a relative in England (for 
her father and all his family were 
Germans,) except 

-“ him, whose brightest joy, 

Wm that he oail’d herw—wife." 

Lord ——, die aoblemmi 'before 
m^doued, who 1 tun «ure woiddhavc 
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rejoiced in assisting me, either bjr 
pecuniary advances or professioniu 
introductions, had been on the con^ 
linent ever since 1 commenced prac¬ 
tice. Being of studious habits, and 
a very basliful and reserved disposi¬ 
tion while at Cambridge, I could 
number but few college friends— 
none of whom 1 knew where to find 
in Loudon. Neither my wife nor I 
knew more than five people, besides 
our India lodger; for, to tell tlie 
truth, we were, like many a fond and 
foolish couple before us, all the world 
to one anotlier, and cared little for 
scraping together promiscuous ac- 
quamtances. If we had even been 
inclined to visiting, our straitened 
circumstances would have forbid our 
incurring tlie expenses attached to 
it. VVTiat then was to be done ?— 
My wife would say, “ Pho, love, we 
shml contrive to get on as well as 
our neighboursbut the simple fact 
was, we were not getting on like our 
neighbours—^nor did I see any pro- 
tmect of our ever doing so. I began, 
therefore, to pass sleepless nights 
and days of despondency—casting 
about in every direction for any em¬ 
ployment consistent with my profes¬ 
sion, and redoubling my fruitless ef¬ 
forts to obtain practice. 

It is almost laughable to say that 
our only receipts were a few paltry 
guineas sent at long intervals from 
old Aspeme, the proprietor of the 
European Magazine, as remuneration 
for a sort of monthly medical sum¬ 
mary—^and a trifle or two from Mr 
Nicholls of the Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine, as an acknowledgment for se¬ 
veral sweet sonnets sent by my wife. 
Knowing the success which often 
attended professional autliorsbip, as 
tending to acquire for the winter a 
reputation fm* skill in the subject 
of which he'treated, and introduce 
him to the notice of the higher mem¬ 
bers of his own profession, I deter¬ 
mined to turn my attention that way. 
For several months 1 was up early 
and late, at a work on Diseases of 
die Lungs. 1 bestowed incredible 
pains on it; and my toil was sweet¬ 
ened by my wife, who would sit by 
me in the long summer evenmgs 
like an angel,^ consoling and encou» 
raging me with predictions of sue- 
cessii She lightened my labour by 
undfutaking tlie transcription of the 
lain^cript; and I thought that two 


or three hundred sheets of fair and 
regular handwriting were heavily 
purchased by the impaired eyesight 
of the beloved amanuensis. When 
at length it was completed, having 
been read and revised twenty times, 
so that there was not a comma want¬ 
ed, 1 hurried, full of fluttering hopes 
and fears, to a well-knmvn medical 
bookseller, expecting he would at 
once purchase the copyright. Fifty 
pouuds 1 had fixed in my own mind 
as the minimum of what I would ac¬ 
cept j and I had already appropria¬ 
ted port of it towards buying a hand¬ 
some silk dress for my wife. Alas ! 
even in this branch uf my profession, 
my hopes were doomed to meet with 
disappointment. Thu bookseller re¬ 
ceived me with great civility; listen¬ 
ed to every word I had to say, seem¬ 
ed to take some interest in the new 
views of tlie disease treated of, which 
I explained to him, and repeated, and 
ventured to assure him that they 
Avould certainly attract ])ub]ic atten¬ 
tion. My heart leaped for joy as I 
saw his business-like eye settled u]>- 
on me with an expression of atten¬ 
tive interest. After having almost 
talked myself hoarse, and flushed 
myself all over with excitement, be 
removed his spectacles, and politely 
assured me of bis ai>probatioii of the 
work; but that he had determined 
never to publish any more medical 
works on liis own account. I have 
the most vivid recollection of my 
almost turning sick with chagrin. 
V>’ith a faltering voice I asked him if 
that was his unalterable determina¬ 
tion ? He replied, it was; for he had 
" lost too much by speculations of 
that sort.” 1 tied up the maiuiscript, 
and withdrew. As soon as I left his 
shop, I let fall a scorching tear of 
mingled sorrow and mortification. 1 
could almost have wept aloud. At 
tliat moment, whom sl^ld 1 meet 
hut my dear wife; for wc had both 
been ^king ail night long, and all 
breakfast time, about the probable 
result of my interview with tne book¬ 
seller; and her anxious afiectiou 
would not permit her to wait my re¬ 
turn. She had been pacing to and 
fro on the otlter side oi the street— 
and flew to me on my leaving die 
shcq). 1 could not sfieak to lier; I 
fek almost chok^. At last her con- 
Unued expressions of tmidemess and 
sympathy soothed me into a more 
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equable frame of mind, and we re¬ 
turned to dinner. In the afternoon 
I oflered it to another bookseller, 
who, John Trot like, told me at once 
he never did that sort of thing. I of¬ 
fered it subsequently to every medi¬ 
cal bookseller 1 coidd find—with like 
sueeesB. (hie fat fellow actually 
whiffled out, “ if ho might make so 
bold,” he would advise me to leave 
oil’ book-making, and stick to my 
practice. Aiiotlier assured me ho 
liad got two similar works then in 
the press; and the last 1 consulted, 
told me 1 was too young, be thought, 
to have see.n enoiigli of pra<',tice for 
writing “ a book of that nature,” as 
his words Avere. “ Publish it on 
yonr oAvn account, love,” said my 
wife. That, however, was out of the 
rjuest ion, Avhatever might be the me¬ 
rits of the work—for 1 had no friends; 
and a kind-hearted bookseller, to 
whom I mentioned the project, assu¬ 
red me that if I went to jiress, my 
Avork Avould fall from it still-born. 
^VJh '11 1 rc'turned home from making 
this last attempt, I flung myself into 
a chair by the iireside, opposite niy 
Avife, Avitliout speaking. There Avas 
an anxious smile of sAveet solicitude 
in her face. My agitated and mor¬ 
tified air convinA’ed her that I AA'^as 
finally disappointed, and that six 
mouths’ hartl labour AV(‘re throAvii 
aAvay. In a fit of uncontrollable 
]rK|ue and passion, 1 flung the manu¬ 
script on the fire, but Emily sudden¬ 
ly snatched it from the flames, gazed 
at me with a look such as none, but 
h fond and devoted Avife could give 
—thrcAv her arms round my neck, 
and kissed me, back to calmness, if 
not happiness. 1 laid the, MSS. in 
({uestion on a shelf in my study ; and 
it Avas my first and last attempt at 
medical book-making. 

From wHltt enuse, or combination 
of causes, I know not, but I seemed 
marked out for failure in ray profes¬ 
sion. Though my name shone on ray 
door, and the respectable neighbour¬ 
hood could not but have noticed 
regularity and decorum of my habits 
and manners, yet none ever thought 
of calling me in I Had I been able to 
exhibit a line of carrii^g at my door 
—or to open my house for the recep¬ 
tion of company—or to dash about 
town in an elegant equipage—or be 
seen at the opera and tlieatres—had 
I been able to do this, the case might 


have been different. In candour I 
must acknowledge, that anotlier pro¬ 
bable cause of my ill-success was 
a somewhat insi^ificant person, 
and unprepossessing countenance. 1 
could not wear such an eternal smirk 
of conceited complacencjr, or keep 
my head perpetualljr bowing manda¬ 
rin-like, as many ot my professional 
brothers; still there were thousands 
to whom these deficiences proved no 
serious obstacles. The great misfor¬ 
tune ill my case was, undoubtedly, 
the Avant of introductions. There was 
a man of considerable rank and great 
wealth, AA'lio was a sort of fiitieth 
cousin of mine, resided in one of the 
fashionable squares not far from me, 
and on whom 1 had called to claim 
kindred, and solicit his patronage; 
but after having sent up my name 
and address, I was suffered to wait 
so long in an anteroom, that, what 
Avith the noise of seri'ants bustling 
past Avith insolent familiarity, I quite 
forgot the. relationship, and left the 
house, Avondcring what had brought 
me there. 1 never felt inclined to go 
near it again; so there was an end of 
all prospects of introduction from 
that (piai’ter. I Avas left, therefore, 
to rely exclusively on my own efforts, 
and tnist to chance for patients. It 
is true, that in the time I have men¬ 
tioned, 1 AA'as twice called in at an 
instant’s warning; but in both cases, 
the objects of my visits had expired 
before my aiTival, probably before a 
messenger could be dispatched for 
me; and the manner in which my fees 
were proffered, convinced me that I 
Simula be cursed for a mercenary 
wretch if 1 accepted them. I was, 
therefore, induced in each case to 
decline the guinea, though it would 
hav'e purchased me a week’s happi¬ 
ness ! I was, also, on several occa¬ 
sions called in to visit the inferior 
members of families in the neigh¬ 
bourhood—serA'ants, housekeepers, 
porters, &c.; and of ^1 the trying, the 
mortifying occurrences in the life 
a young physician, such occasions as 
these are ^e most irritating. You 
go to the house—a large one probably 
—and are instructed not to knock at 
the front door, but to go dovra by tlie 
area to your |»tient! 1 think it was 
about Ibis time that 1 was summoned 
in haste to young Sir Charles F—, 
who resided near Mayfair. Ihdigfat- 
ed at the prospect of securing so ois- 
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tinguldied a patient, I hurried to hie 
house, resolved to do my utmost to 

S 've satisfaction. When 1 entered 
e room, 1 found the sprig of fashion 
enveloped in a crimson silk dress¬ 
ing-gown, sitting conceitedly on tlie 
sofa, and sipping a cup of colTee, 
from which be desisted a moment to 
examine me through his eyeglass, 
and then direct me to inspect the 
swelled foot of a favourite pointer! 
Darting a look of anger at the insult¬ 
ing coxcomb, I instantly withdrew 
without uttering a word. Five years 
afterwards, did that young man make 
use of the most strenuous efforts to 
oust me from the confidence of a fa¬ 
mily of distinction, to which he was 
distantly related.* 

A more mortifying incident occur¬ 
red shortly afterwai-ds. I had the 
misfortune to he called on a sud¬ 
den emergency into consultation with 

the late celebrated Dr . . It was 

the first consultational visit that I had 
ever paid; and I was, of course, very 
anxious to acquit myself creditably. 
Shall I ever forget or forgive the air 
of insolent condesccnsion'with which 
he received me, or the remark he 
made in the presence of several in¬ 
dividuals, professional as well as un¬ 
professional—“ I assure you. Dr- , 

there is really some difference be¬ 
tween apoplexy and epilepsy, at least 
there was when I w'as a young man!” 
He accompanied these words w’ith a 
look of supercilious commiseration, 
directed to the lady, whose husband 
was our patient; and 1 need nut add, 
that my future services were dispen¬ 
sed with. My heart ached to think 
tiiat such a fellow as this should have 
it in his power, as it were, to take the 
bread out of the mouth of an unpre¬ 
tending, and almost spirit-broken, 
professional brother; but 1 had no 
remedy. I am happy to have it in my 
power to say how much the tone of 
consulting physicians is now (1824) 
lowered towards their brethren who 
may happen to be of a few years* less 
standing, and,consequently, less firm¬ 
ly fixed in confidence of their 


patients. It was by a few similar 
incidents to those above related, that 
my spirit began to be soured; and 
had it not been for the unvarjdng 
sweetness and cheerfulness of my 
incomparable wife, existence would 
not have been tolerable. My profes¬ 
sional efforts were paralyzed ; failure 
attended every attempt; iny ruin 
seemed sealed. My resources were 
rapidly melting away—ray expendi¬ 
ture, moderate as it was, was coun¬ 
terbalanced by no incomings. A pri¬ 
son and starvation 8cowle«l before 
me. 

Despairing of finding any better 
source of eiiioliiment, 1 was induced 
to send an advertisement to one of 
the daily jiapers, stating, that" a gra¬ 
duate of Cambridge Cniverslty, ha¬ 
ving a little spare time at bis dis¬ 
posal, was willing to give private in- 
stru(‘tions in the classics, in the even¬ 
ings, to gentlemen preparing for col¬ 
lege—or to pthefs!” AfteV about a 
week’s interval, 1 rcceii'efl one soli¬ 
tary communication. It was from a 
young man holding some subordi¬ 
nate situation under Government, 
and residing at Pimlico. Tliis per¬ 
son offered hie two guineas n-nionth, 
if Iwould attend hlmot fiisownhouse, 
for two hours on tlie evenings of 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday! 
With th(‘se hard terms was I obliged 
to comply—yes, a gentleman, and a 
member of an English Unn ersity, 
was driven so low as to attend, for 
these terms, an ignorant underling, 
and endi'avour to instil a few drojis 
of classic lore into the turliid and 
siiallow waters of his understanding. 
I had hardly given him a month's 
attendance, before tiiis fellow assu¬ 
red me, with a flippant air, that as 
he bad now acquired “ a practical 
knowledge of the classic’’ he would 
dispense with my furtfim services! 
Dull dunce—he could not, in Latin, 
be brought to comprehend the dif¬ 
ference between a neuter and an ac¬ 
tive verb; while, as for Greek, it 
was an absolute chok^pear; so he 
nibbled on to nfAh —and then gave it 


• This nnecdoti! calls to my mind »ne told me by the late Dr Hamitton. He was 
sent ftir once In great haste by Laniy P——, M see—absolute^ a little favourite mon- 
which was almost suifocated wHh its morning feed. When the doctor entored 
the room, he eaw only hw lad^lp, her yabng edn, (a lad o^teh years old, who was 
■ MMel absi^ly dreased,) and his patient. Ldoklog at eath of ths two latbtr, he said 
tsOif to Lady P-, « My Lady, which la the monhey?” 
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up. Bitter but unavailing were mjr 
regrets, as 1 returned from paying 
my last visit to this promising scho¬ 
lar, that 1 had not entered the army, 
and gone to America, or even be¬ 
taken myself to some subordinate 
commercial situation. A thousand 
and a thoitSand times did I curse 
the ambition which brought me up 
to London, and the eip'egious vanity 
which led me to re^ so implicitly 
on my talents for success. Had 1 
but been content with the humbler 
sphere of a general practitioner, I 
might have laid out my dearly bought 
L.dOOO with a reasonable prospect 
of soon repaying it, and acquiring a 
respectable livelihood. But all these 
soberer thoughts, as is usiial, came 
only time enough to enhance the 
mortidcBtion of failure. 

# * * * # 


to pay to an extortionating old miser; 
that was the simple fact; and it al¬ 
most drove me to deroair to advert 
to it for one instant. Wretched, how¬ 
ever, as I was, and dmost everjr in¬ 
stant loathing my existence, the idea 
of suicide was never entertained for 
a moment. If the fiend would oc¬ 
casionally flit across the dreary 
chamber of my heart—a strong, an 
unceasing confidence in the goodp 
ness and power of my Maker always 
repelled the fearful visitant. Even 
yet, rapidly as I seemed approach¬ 
ing the precipice of ruin, I cotdd not 
avoid cherishing a feeble hope that 
some unexpected avenue would open 
to better fortune ; and the thought of 
it would for a time soothe my trou¬ 
bled breast, and nerve it to bear up 
against the inroads of my present 
misfortunes. 


About L.300 was now the miser¬ 
able remnant of the money borrow¬ 
ed from the Jew j and half a year’s 
interest, (L.2*25,) together with my 
rent, was due in about a fortnight’s 
time. I w'as, besides, indebted to 
many tradesmen—who were beco¬ 
ming eve^ day more querulous—for 
articles of food, clothing, and furni¬ 
ture. My poor Emily wns in daily ex¬ 
pectation of her accouchement; and 
my own health was sensibly sinking 
under the combined pressure of an¬ 
xiety and excessive parsimony. What 
was to be done ? Despair w'as cling¬ 
ing to me, and shedding blight and 
mildew over all ray faculties. Every 
avenue was closed against me. I ne¬ 
ver knew what it was to have more 
than one or tivo hours’ sleep at night, 
and that so heavy, so troubled, and 
interrupted, that I woke each morn¬ 
ing more dead than alive. 1 lay toss¬ 
ing in bed, revolving all conceivable 
schemes wd fancies in my tortured 
brain, tilt'Ire length, from mere itera¬ 
tion, they began to assume a feasible 
aspect; but, alas I they would none of 
them bear the blush of daylight—but 
faded away as extravagant and ab¬ 
surd. I would endeavour to set afloat 
a popular Medical Journal—to give 
lectures on diseases of the lungs— 
(a department with which I was fa¬ 
miliar)—It^ouldadyartisefor a small 
mediem partnership as a general 
practitioner—I would do a thousand 
things of the sort; but where was 
ifty canital to set out with ? I had 
tbSOOm the world, and L.450 ydarly 


I recollect sitting down one day 
in St James’s Park on one of the 
benches, weary with wandering the 
whole morning 1 knew not whither. 
I felt faint and ill, and more than 
usually depressed in mind. I had 
tiiat morning paid one of my trades¬ 
men’s bills, amounting to L.10; and 
the fellow told my servant, tbat as 
he had so much trouble in getting his 
money, he did not want the honour of 
my custom any longer. The fliought 
that iny credit was failing in the 
neighbourhood, was insupportable. 
Rum and disgrace would then be ac¬ 
celerated ; and being unable to meet 
my creditors, I should be proclaimed 
little less than a swindler, and sha¬ 
ken like a viper from the lap of socie¬ 
ty. Fearful as were sucli thoughts, 
I had not enough of energy of feel¬ 
ing left to sufier much agitation from 
them. 1 folded my arms on my 
breast in sullen apathy, and wished 
only that, whatever might be my fate, 
certainty might be substituted for 
suspense. 

While indulging in thoughts like 
these, a glittering troop of soldiers 

E jd by me, preceded by their 
, playing a merry air,, i[ow 


the sounds jarred on the broken 
strings of my heart! And many a 
bright face, dressed in smiles of gaie¬ 
ty and b^pinesi^ throngedi past, at- 
tracted by. themusic-rlime minking 
of ^e Wi^hedne^s of him who was 
sitting by. jib could not prevent the 
teai^ ofini^sh from gushing forth. 
I thdught of Emily—of hot delicate 
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andhitereBtiog, Imt to me, melandio* 
ly situation. I could not beai* the 
thought of returning home to en¬ 
counter her affectionate looks,—^her 
meek and gentle resignation to her 
bitter fortunes. Why had I marruMf 
her, without first having considered 
whether I could support her ? Pas¬ 
sionately fond of me as I well knew 
she was, could she avoid frequently 
recurring to the days of our court¬ 
ship, when I reitcratedly assured her 
of roy certainty of professional suc¬ 
cess as soon as I could get settled in 
London ? Where now were all the 
fair and flourishing scenes to which 
ray childish enthusiasm had taught 
me to look forward ? Would not uie 
bitter contrast she M’as now expe¬ 
riencing, and seemed doomed long 
yet to experience, alienate from me a 
portion of her affections, and induce 
reelings of anger and contempt V 
Could I blame her for all this ? If 
jflie goodly superstructure of my for¬ 
tunes fell, was it not I that bad loos¬ 
ened and destroyed the foundation ? 
—Reflections like these w'cre harass¬ 
ing and scourging me, when an elder¬ 
ly gentleman, evidently an invalid, 
tottered slowly to the bench where 
1 was sitting, and sat down beside 
me. He seemed a man of wealth 
and consideration; for his servant, 
on whose arm he had been leaning, 
stood behind the bench on which he 
was sitting. He was almost shaken 
to pieces by an asthmatic cough, and 
was besides suffering from another 
severe disorder, which need not be 
more particularly named. He^ooked 
at me once or twice, in a manner 
which seemed to say that he would 
not take it rudely if I addressed him. 
I did BO. I said, "lam afraid you are 
in great pain from that cough, sir ?’* 
—“ Yes,’’ he gasped faintly; “ and I 
don’t know how to get rid of it I 
am an old man, you see, sir; and 
methinks my summons to the grave 
might have been less loud and pain- 
Jul.” After a little pause, I ventured 
ask him how long he had been sub¬ 
ject to the cough which now harass¬ 
ed him ? He said, more or less, for 
the last ten years; but fliat latterly 
it had increased so much upon him, 
that he could not derive any benefit 
^from medical advice. " I ^cnild 
think, sir, the more violent sjrmp- 
toms of your disorder might be nu- 
«dd 1; and proceeded to 


question him minutely as to the or 
gin and progress of the complaints 
which now afflicted him. He an¬ 
swered all my questions witli civili¬ 
ty ; and as I went on, seemed to be 
roused into somctliing like curiosity 
and interest. I need not say more, 
than that I discovcred.be bad not 
been in the bands of a skilful prac¬ 
titioner ; and that 1 assured him very 
few and simple means would give 
iiitn great relief from at least the 
more violent symptoma. He, of 
course, perceived I was. in tlie medi¬ 
cal profession; and after some appa¬ 
rent hesitation, evidently as towlie- 
thcr or not I should feel hurt, ten¬ 
dered me a guinea. 1 refused it 

{ iromptly and oeeidedly, and assured 
lim that he was quite welcoiuc to 
the very trifling advice I had reuder- 
ed him. At that moroenl^ a young 
man of fashionable appeamhec walk¬ 
ed up, and. told ,hjm their.carriage 
was waitir(g at fhi^omer of die Sta¬ 
ble-yard. This la^ gentleman, who 
seemed to be cither die son or iie- 

r bew of the old gentleman, eyed me, 
thought, with a certain superci¬ 
liousness, which w'as not lessened 
when the invalid told him I had given 
him sonic excellent advice, for ndiich 
he could not prevail on me to receive 
a fee. “ We arc vastly obliged to 
>' 011 , sir; but are going home to the 
family physician,” said die young 
man, haughtily; and placing the inva¬ 
lid’s arm in his, led him slowly au'ay. 
He was addressed several times by 
the servant as “/Sir” something, Wil¬ 
ton or Willinm, I diink; but I could 
not distinctly CAtch it, so that it was 
evidently a person of some rank that 
1 had been addressing. How many 
there are, thought I, that, with a more 
plausible and ina^adng address 
than mine is, woulff^vo contrived 
to have got into the c^Bii^denlcc of 
dlls gentleman, and become his me¬ 
dical attendant! How foolish was I 
not to give him my card when ho 
proffered me a fee, and thus, in all 
probability, bo sent for die next 
morning to pay a regular profes¬ 
sional visit! and to wbat lucra¬ 
tive introductions might not that 
have led! A thousand &e8 l^ursed 
, my absurd diffi^ime—my sensitive¬ 
ness as to profe&lonal etiquette— 
and my inability fo seise die advan¬ 
tages occasioiuwy offered by a for¬ 
tunate conjuaeture of circumBfances. 
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I was litter, I thought, for La Trappc cuinstancea-^and borne the extre- 
than the btistling world of buainesa. iiiest privations with fortitude. But 
I deserved my ill fortune; and pro- my darling—^my meek, smiling, gen- 
fessional failure was the natural con- tic Emily?—my heait bled for her.. 
sequence of the mouvm'«ie/ion^<! which *Not to leave any stone unturned, 
has injured so many. As the day, seeing an advertisement addressed 
however, was far advancing, I left ** To Medical Men,” I applied for 
the seat, and ttirned my s^ps to- the situation of assistant to a general 
wards my cheerless home. practitioner, though I had but little 

As was generally the case, I found skill in the pi-actical pai*t of com-' 
Emily busily engaged in painting pounding medicines. I applied per- 
litlle fire-screens and other oma- sonally to the advertiser, a fat, red- 
mental toys, which, when completed, failed, vulgar fellow, who had con- 
I Avas in the habit of carrying to a trived to gain a very large practice, 
kind of private bazaar in Oxford- by wliat means God only knows, 
street, where I was not known, and His terms were—and these named 
Avliens with an aching heart, Idispo- in the most oflensive contemptuous- 
scd of the delicate ami beautiful pro- ness of manner—L.80 a-year, board 
ductions of my poor wife, for a trifle and lodge out, and give all my time 
hardly worth taking home. Could in the day to iny employer 1 Ab- 
any man, pretending to tlie slightest surd as was the idea of acceding to 
feeling, contemplate his young wife terms like these, 1 tliought I might 
—far advanced in pregnancy, in a still consider them. I pressed hard 
critical state of hi^nltii, and requiring for L.lOO a-year, and told him I was 
air, exercise, and c^erful'Company married- 

—toiling, in the manner I have rela- “ Married !” said he, with a loud 
ted, from morning to night, and for laugh—" No, no, sir—you’re not the 
a miserably inadeipiate remunera- man for my money—so I Avish you 
lion ? She submitted, however, to good momiug.”* 
our misfortunes Avith infinitely more llius aa'rs I baffled in every at- 
firmness and equanimity than 1 could tempt to obtmn a permanent source 
pretend to; and her uniform cheer- of support from my profession. It 
i'ulnesH of demeanour, together Avith brought me about L.40 per annum; 
the passionate fervour of her fond- I gained, by occasional contributions 
ness fur me, contributed to fling a tu magazines, an average sum annu- 
few rays of trembling and eA anescent ally ot about L.25 ; my Avife earned 
bistre over the gloomy jirospects of about that sura by her pencil: and 
the future. Still, however, the dread- these were all the funds 1 had to 
fill question incessantly presented meet the enormous interest due half- 
itsell—What, in God’s name, is to yearly to old L——, to discharge my 
become of us ? I (mnnot say that we rent, and the various other expenses 
Avere at this time in absolute literal of housekeeping. See. Might T not 
want; dioiigh our parsimonious fare AA'ell despair ? I did—and God’s 
hardly deserved the name of food, goodness only preserved me from 
especially such as my wife’s delicate the frightful calamity which has sud- 
situation required^ was the hope- denly terminated the earthly mise- 
lessness qf i^l pr^pective resources ries of thousands in similar circum- 
tliat kept us 'jb''%erpetual thraldom, stances. 

With Infinite' e^rt, we might con- And is it possible, I often thought, 
trive to hold on to a given period— with all tlie tormenting incredulous- 
say till the next lialf-yeai‘ly demand ness of a man half-stupified AAitb his 
of old L——; and then we must sink misfortunes—is it possible that, in 
altogether, unless a miracle inter- the very heart of this metropolis of 
vened to save us. Had I been aflone splendour, wedtb, and extravagance, 
in the world, 1 might have braved a gentleman and a scholar, who has 
the worst—^bave turned my hands laboured long in the honourable toil 
to a thousand things—have accom- of acquiring professiomd knowledge, 
modated myself to almost any cir- cannot contme to acrape together 

- ^ -- 

* This worthy (a Mr hy naaat) lived attids tiatjl in i|i« rt^ion «f fit 

George’s in the East. 
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«t«na competent subsistence ?'»and 
that, too, while ignorance and infitp- 
Wjr are wallowing in wealth—while 
(^arlatanrf and quackery of all kinds 
are bloated with success I Full of 
such thoughts as these, how often 
have 1 slunk stealtliily along the 
streets of London, on cold and drearv 
winter evenings, almost fainting with 
long abstinence, yet reluctant to re¬ 
turn home and incur the expense of 
an ordinary family dinner, while my 
wife's situation required the most 
rigorous economy to enable us to 
meet, even in a poor and small way, 
the exigencies of her approaching 
accouchement ! How often—aye, 
hundreds of times—have I envied 
the coarse and filthy farg of the minor 
eating-houses, and been content to 
interrupt a twelve hours' fast uith a 
bun or biscuit, and a draught of wa¬ 
ter or turbid table-beer, under the 
wretched pretence of being in too 
great a hurry to go home to dinner I 
I have often gazed with envy—once, 
I recollect, in particular—on dogs 
eating their huge daily slice of boiled 
horses flesh, and envied their con¬ 
tented and satiated looks ! With 
what anguish of heart have I sedn 
carriages setting down company at 
the door of a house, illuminated by 
the glare of a hundred tapers, where 
were ladies dressed in the extreme 
of fashion, whose cast-off clothes 
would have enabled me to acquire a 
tolerably respectable li relihoodfl—O! 
ye sons and daughters of luxury and 
extravagance, how many tiiousands 
of needy and deserving families 
would rcnoice to eat of the crumbs 
which fall from your tables, and they 
may not I 

I have stood many a time at my 
parlour window, and envied the kit¬ 
chen fare of the servants of my weal- 
tiiiy opposite neighbour; while I pro¬ 
test I have been asham^ tolook our 
own servant in the face, as she, day 
after day, served up for two what 
was little more tlum sufficient for 
one: and yet, bitter mockerv 11 was 
to support abroad the farce or h cheer- 

and respectable professional extC- 

* # # # • 

Two days after the occtirrsnce in 
St Jame8’sPark,above raUded, Lwas, 
as usual, reading the columns of ad- 
yei^enaettts in one of flie daily p»* 


f ters, when my eyes lit on the fol- 
ounng:— 

“The professional gentleman, who, 
a day or two ago, had some conver¬ 
sation on tlie subject of asthma with 
an invalid, on one of the benches in 
St James’s Park, is particularly re- 
uested to forward his' name and ad- 

ress to W. J. care of Messrs- 

I almost let the paper fall from my 
hands with delighted surprise. That 
1 M'as the “ profession^ gentleman” 
alluded to, was clear; and on the 
slende? foundation of this advertise¬ 
ment, I had in n few moments built 
a large and splendid superstructure 
of good fortune. I had hardly calm¬ 
ness enough to call my wite, who 
was engaged with some small house¬ 
hold matters, for the purpose o^jimm- 
municating the good news to her. 1 
need hardly say with wbalt e^erness 
I complied with the requisitions of 
the advertisemmit Half an hour be¬ 
held my name and address in an 
envelope, with the superscription, 

“ W. T.,” lying at Messrs-'s, who 

were stationers. After passing a most 
anxious and sleepless night, agitated 
by all kinds of hopes and fears, my 
wife and 1 were sitting at breakfast, 
M'hen a livery-servant knocked at the 
door; and after enquiring whether 

“ Dr- " n’as at home, left a letter. 

It was an envelope containing the 

card of address ot .Sir William-, 

No. 26,-Street, accompanied with 

the following note:— 

“ Sir William-'s compliments 

to Dr-, and will feel oliliged by 

his looking in in the course of the 
morning.” 

“ Now, be calm, my dear- 

said Emily, as she saw my fluttering 
excitementof manner. But,alas! that 
was impossible. 1 was impatient for 
the hour of twelve: and precisely as 
tiie clock struck, I ^hed forth to 
visit my titled patient. All the way 
I went, I was taxing my ingenuity 
for palliatives, remedies for asthma; 
I would new-regulate his diet and 
plan of life—in short, I would do 
wonders I 

Sir William, who was sitting gasp¬ 
ing by the fireside, received roe with 

g reat coui'tesv; and after motioning 
is niece, a cnarming youtig woman, 
to retire, fwld me he had been so 
much interested tpy remarks the 
other in the iPaii;, tiiat he felt 
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Inclined to follow my advice, and 
put himself under my care altoge¬ 
ther. He then entered on a history 
of his complaints. I found his con¬ 
stitution was entirely broken up, and 
that in a very little it would tall to 
leces. I told him, however, that if 
e would adhere strictly to the regi¬ 
men I proposed, I could promise him 
reat, if not permanent relief. He 
stened to what I said with the ut¬ 
most interest. “ Do you think you 
could prolong my life. Doctor, for 
two years?” said he, with Motion. 
1 told him I certainly could not pre¬ 
tend to promise liirn so much. ** My 
only reason for asking the question,” 
he replied, “ is my beloved niece, 
tiiat young lady, who has just left 
us. ’ If 1 cannot live for two years 
or eighteen months longer, it will be 
a bitter tliliig for her !^’—He sighed 
deeply—and added abruptly—“ but 
of that more hereafter. I hope to 
see you to-morrow. Doctor.” He 
insisted on my accepting five guineas 
in return for the two visits he said 
he had received—and I took my de¬ 
parture. I felt altogether a new man 
as I walked home. My spirits were 
more light and buoyant than they 
had been for many a long month: 
for I could not help thinking that I 
had now a fair chance of introduc¬ 
tion into respectable practice. My 
wife shared iny joy; and we were as 
happy for the rest of that day, as 
if we had already surmounted the 
heavy difficulties ivhich oppressed 
us. 

I attended Sir William every day 
that week, and received a fee of two 

f uineas for each visit. On Sunday, 

met the family physician, Dr-, 

who had just been released from at¬ 
tendance on one of the royal family. 
He was a P|dite but haughty man, 
and seemed mclined to be much dis¬ 
pleased with Sir William for calling 
me in. When I entered. Sir William 

introduced me to him as ** Dr-.” 

of-Square?” enquired 

the other physician, carelessly. 1 
told him where I lived. He affected 
to be reflecting where the street was; 
it was the one neat to lhat in which 
he himself resided. There is nothing 
in the vairld so easy, as for the einf 
nent members of our profession to 
take the bread out of me mouths of 
their youngerhrethren, whh the-best 
grace in the world. So Sir ——• con¬ 


trived in the present case. He as¬ 
sured Sir ^'Uliiam that nothing was 
calculated to do him so much good 
as change of rir—of course 1 could 
ifot but assent;—^the sooner,he said. 
Sir William left town, the better; 
Sir William asked me if I concurred 
in that opinion ?—Certainly. He set 
oft* for Worthing two days after— 
and 1 lost tiie best—and almost the 
only patient I had then ever had; 
for Sir William died -after three 
weeks’ residence at Worthing. 

This circumstance occasioned me 
great depression of spirits. Nothing 
that 1 touched seemed to prosper; 
and the transient glimpses 1 occa¬ 
sionally obtained of good fortune, 
seemed giv^n only to tantalize me, 
and enliance. the bitterness of tlie 
contrast. My store of money was 
reduced at last from L.d000 to L.23 
in casli; my debts amounted to up¬ 
wards of L. 100; and in six months 
another L.225 would be due to old 
L-! My wife, too, liad been confi¬ 

ned, and th(*re was another source of 
expense; for both she and my little 
daughter wore in a very feeble state 
of health. Still, secretly wishful to 
aceonunodate herself to one lowered 
ill eireumstancos, she almost broke 
iviy heart with the proposal of dis¬ 
missing our servant, the whole of 
whose labour my sweet I^mily her¬ 
self undertook to perform! No, no— 
this was too much; tlie tears of agony 
ushed from my eyes, ns 1 mded 
er delicate frame in my arms, and 
assured her that Providence would 
never permit so much virtue and 
entlcness to be degraded into such 
umiliating servitude. I said this; 
but niy heart heavily misgave me, 
that a more wretched prospect was 
before her! 

1 have often sate by my small, so¬ 
litary parlour fire, and pondered over 
my misery and misfortunes till I have 
been almost frenzied with the vie 
lence of my emotions. Where was 
I to look for relief? What earthly 
remedy was there ? Oh, nay God! 
diou sdone knowest what this poor 
heart of mine suffered in, such t&aes 
as these—not on my own account— 
but for those beloved bein^ whose 
ruin was implieiited fh minei—What, 
however, was done at the. pre¬ 
sent cri^ se^siii^ «t Qnistmas, old 
I^—W'Ould come imoB me for 
his interest, and my other creditors 
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would insist on payment V A dewy 
mist came over my mind’s eye when¬ 
ever 1 attempted to look steadily for¬ 
ward hiturity. I had written 
several times to my kind and con- 

des<-eiu1ing friend Lord -, who 

still continued abroad; but as I knew 
not to what part of the (‘ontineut to 
direct, and the servants of his family 
pretended they knew not, I left my 
etters at his tow'ii-house, to be f<»r- 
wardod with his f|iiarterly pack8g(>H. 
1 suppose ray letters must have been 
opened and burnt, as little otlxM-than 

{ lesteriug, begging letters: for I never 
icai'd from him. 

I had often In'ard from ray father, 
that we had a sort of fiftieth cousin 
in London, a baronet of great wealth, 
who had married a distant relation 
of our family, on account solely of 
her beauty; but that he was one of 
the most haughty and {UTOgant men 
breathing—Jittd in the most insolent 
manner disavowed the rehitionshiji, 
and treated my father, on one occa¬ 
sion, very contumeliously. Since I 
had been in London, and suflTered 
from the pressure of accumulated 
misfortunes, the idea of applying to 
this man, and stating my circum¬ 
stances, had presented itself a ihou- 
saiid times. As one is easily indu¬ 
ced to believe wJiat one vighes to he 
true, 1 could not help thinking, that 
surely ho must in some degree re¬ 
lent, if informed of our utter’misery; 
hut my heart always failed when I 
took my pen in hand to wi'ite to him. 
1 was at a loss for terms in which 
to state our distress most feelingly, 
and in a manner best calculated to 
arrest his attention. I had, however, 
after infinite reluctance, addressed 
a letter of this sort to liis lady—who, 
1 am sorry to say, shared all Sir 
-^*8 hauteur; and rec^iived an an¬ 
swer from a fashionable w'atering- 
placp, where her iadysliip wa.s spend¬ 
ing the summer months. ITiis is it 

“ Lady-^*8 compliments to Dr 

-and having received his letter, 

and given it her best consideration, 
is happy in being able to request Dr 
—y s acceptance of the enclosed— 
which, however, owing to Sir — ’s 
temporary embarrassment in pecu¬ 
niary matters, she has had some dif¬ 
ficulty in sending. She is, dierefore, 
under the painful necessity re¬ 
questing Dr-to abstain from fu¬ 


ture applications of tills sort. As to 
Dr-’s offer of his medical ser¬ 
vices to Lady-’s family, when in 

town. Lady-must beg to decline 

them, as the present physician has 
attended the family for years, and 
neither Lady —— nor Sir —— see 
any reason for changing. 

« W-, to Dr H-— 

The enclosure was L.10, which 1 
W'as oil the point of returiiiug in a 
hlauk em elope, indignant at the cold 
and mifeeling letter whi(*h accompor 
nie<i it^ but 1 thought of my wife— 
and retained it.—To return, llecol- 
lecting the reception of this applica¬ 
tion, liiy heart was frozen at the very 

idea of a similar one to Sir-. To 

what, however, will not misfortune 
compel a man! I determined, at 
length, (o call upon Sir-; in¬ 

sist upon being shenm to'him. 1 set 
out for this pui'iiose, wittiout telling 
iny errand to my wife, who, as 1 have 
before stated, was confined to lier 
bed, and in a verj* feeble state of 
health. It was a fine sunny morning, 
or I'iither noon; all that I passed 
seemed happy and contente.d; their 
spirits exhilarated by the genial wea¬ 
ther, and sustiimed by the success¬ 
ful prosecution of husiuess. Jl/j/heart, 
however, was fluttering feebly be¬ 
neath the pressure of anticipated dis¬ 
appointment. I was going in the spi¬ 
rit of a forlorn hojie; with a dogged 
determination t;o make the attempt; 
to know that even this door was shut 
against me. My knees trembled he- 
neatli me as I entereil PI 
and saw elegant eiiuipages standing 
at the doors of most of the gloomy, 
hut magniricent houses, which seem¬ 
ed to frown off such insignificant and 
wretched individuals as myself. How 
could 1 ever muster resolution 
enough — I thought—to ascend the 
steps, and knock and Ting in a suffi¬ 
ciently authoritative manner to he 
attended to ? It is laughable to re¬ 
late—hut 1 could not refrain from 
stepping back into a by street, and 
getting‘a small glass of some cordial 
spirit to give me a little firmness. 

Although I ventured again into- 

Place, and found Sir ——’s bouse, on 
the opposite side, there was no one to 
be scenbut some men-servants in un¬ 
dress, lolling indolently atliRe dining¬ 
room window, and making their re- 
mai'ks on passers by. I di eted these 
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fellows as much as their master !— 
It was no use, however, indulging in 
thoughts of that kind; so I crossed 
over, and lifting the liuge knocker, 
made a tolerably decided application 
of it, and pulled the bell with what 1 
tancied was a sudden and iinpertt- 
tive jerk. The summons was instant¬ 
ly answered Cy the corpulent por¬ 
ter, who, seeing nothing but a plain 
pedestrian, kept hold of the door, 
and leaning against the door-post, 
asked me familiarly what were my 
commands. 

“ Is Sir-at home V” • 

“ He is,” said the' fellow, in a su¬ 
percilious tone, and u'hat then, 
sir y" 

“ (’an he be spoken to ?” 

“I think he can’t, for he wasn’t 
home till six o’clock this morning 
from'tlie Du^iess of-’s.” 

“ Can I ivait for him; and will you 
shew him this card,” said I, tendering 
it to him—“ and say I have particu¬ 
lar business ?” 

“You couldn’t look in again at 
four,could you ?” en(|uired he, in the 
same tone of vulgar assurance. 

“ No, sirI replied, kindling Avith 
indignation, “ my business is urgent, 
—I shall wait now.” 

He opened the door for me, and 
called to a s<*rvaiit to sheAv uu* into 
the aiitc'chamber, saying, 1 must make 
up my mind t<« wait ah hour or two, 
as Sir-was then only just get¬ 

ting up, and would be an hour at least 
at liis Iireakfast. Ue then left me, 
saying he would send my card up to 
his master. My spirits Av'cre some¬ 
what ruliied and agitated with having 
forced my tvay so far through the fro- 
y:en island of liluglish aristocracy, and 
I sat down determined to wait pa¬ 
tiently, till 1 was summoned up to 

Sir-. I could hear several equi- 

pa^s dashing up to the door, and tln^ 
visitors they brought tvere always 
shewn up immediately. I rung the 
bell, and asked a serrnnt Avhy I was 

suffered to wait so long, os Sir- 

was clearly visible now. 

“’Pon honour, I don’t kuotv, in¬ 
deed,” said tlie fellow, coolly, shut¬ 
ting the door. 

Boil ing with indignation, I resumed 
my seat, then walked to and fro, and 
tlien sat down again. Presently, I 
hom'd tlie*French valet ordering the 
i^arriage to be in readiness in half an 
hour. 1 rung again; the same servant 


answered. He walked into the room, 
and standing near me, asked, in a fa¬ 
miliar tone, what I wanted. “ Shew 

me up to Sir- , for 1 sliall wait no 

longer,” said I, sternly. 

“ Can’t, sir, indeed,” he replied, 
with a smirk in his face. 

“ Has my card been shewn to Sir 
-V” I enquired, struggling to pre¬ 
serve ray temper. 

“ I’ll ask the porter if he gave it to 

Sir -’s valet,” he replied, and 

shut the door. 

About ten minutes afterwards a 
carriage di'ove up ; there was a bus¬ 
tle on the stairs, and in the hall. I 

heard a voice saying, “ if Lord- 

calls, tell him lam gone to his house 
in a f('w moments, the steps of the 
carriage rvere let down—the car¬ 
riage drove off—and all was quiet. 
Onc(! more I rung. 

“ Is Sir- 7WIV at liberty V” 

“ Oh, he’s gone out, sir,” said the 
same servant, who had tAvice before 
answered my summons. The valet 
then entered. I asked him, with lips 
({uivering with indignation, Avhy I 

had not seen Sir-V I Avas given 

to understand that my card had been 
shcAvii the Baronet—that he said, 
“ I’ve no time to attend to this per¬ 
son,” or words to that effect—and had 
left his house without deigning to 
notice me! Without uttering more, 
than “ SIniw me the door, sir,” to the 
servant, I took my departure, deter¬ 
mining to perish rather than make a 
second application. To anticipate 
my narrative a little, 1 may state, 

that ten years afterwards, .Sir-, 

Avho had become dreadfully addicted 
to gambling, lost all his property, and 
died suddenly of an apoplectic sei¬ 
zure, brought on by a jiaroxysm of 
■fury! Thus did Providence reward 
tiiis selfish and unfeeling man. 

I Avalked about the toAvii for seve¬ 
ral hours, endeavouring to Avear off 
that air of chagrin and sorroAV Avhiclt 
had been occasioned by my recep¬ 
tion at Sir - ’s. Something must 

bo done—and that immediately; for 
absolute starvation Avas now before 
us. I could think of but two other 
quarters Avhere I could apply for a 
little temporary relief. I resolved to 
Avrite a note to a very celebrated nod 
successful brother practitioner, sta¬ 
ting my necessities—aequwntinghim 
candidly vrith my whede circum¬ 
stances, and Bolidtlng 'die favour of 
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atemDwaryaccominodatioaof a few 
poUBda— ‘twenty was tlie sum I vea* 
turecl to name. 1 wrote the letter 
ata cofiVe-house,and returned heme. 
I spent ail that evening in attempt- 
ing to picture to myself the recep¬ 
tion it would meet with. I tried to 
put myself in the place of him I had 
written to, and fancy the feelings 
Avith Avhich I should receive a simi¬ 
lar application. I need not, however, 
tantalize the reader. After nearly 
a fortnight’s suspense, I received die 
folloAving reply to my letter. 1 shall 
give it verbatimr^-e^Vat premisingthat 
the writer of it was at that time ma¬ 
king aboutL.10,000 or L.12,000a-year. 
** —— encloses a trifle (one guinea') 
to Dr-, Avishes it may he service¬ 

able, but must say, that Avhen young 
meu attempt a station in life Avith- 
out competent funds to meet it, they 
cannot wonder if they fail. 

«-.Square.” 

The other (juarter was old Mr 

G-, our Indian lodger. Though 

an eccentric and reserved man, shun¬ 
ning all company except that of a fa¬ 
vourite black servant, I tliought he 
might yet be iilxwal. As he was 
something of a character, I must be 
allowed a word or tAA'o about him, in 
passing. Though he occupied the 
whole of the first floor of my house, 
I seldom saw him. In truth, he was 
little else than a bronze fireside fix¬ 
ture, all day long, summer and win¬ 
ter,—^protected from the intrusion of 
draughts and visitors, which equally 
annoyed him,by a huge folding screen. 
Swathed,mummy-like, ill flannel and 
furs,—squalling incessant execra- 
tioBS against the chilly English cli¬ 
mate,—and solacing himself, alter¬ 
nately, with sleep, caudle, and curry. 
He would sit for hours listening to a 
strange cluttering, (I know no word 
but this that can give any thing like 
an idea of it,) and most melancholy 
noise, uttered by his black grizzle- 
lieaded servant—wJiicb I was given to 
understand was a species of Indian 
song—evincing his satisfaction by a 
face curiously puckered together, 
and small beady blade eyes, glitter¬ 
ing witli tliu light of verticd suns: 
thus, 1 say, he would sit tilt both dropt 
asleep. He was very fond of this ser- 
vtet, (whose name was Clinquabor, 
or something of that sort,) and yet 
would kick mid strike him with 


g^eat violence on the slightest occa¬ 
sions. 

Without being self-interested, 1 
candidly acknoAvledge, that on recei¬ 
ving him into our house^ and submit¬ 
ting to divers inconvenienceB from 
his strange foreign fancies, 1 had etd- 
culated on his proving a lucrative 
lodger. 1 was, however, very much 
mistaken. He uniformly discouraged 
my visits, by evincing the utmost 
restlessness and even trepidation, 
whenever 1 approached. He was 
more tolerant to my wife’s visits; 
but evffh to lier could not help inti¬ 
mating, in pretty plain terms,on more 
occasions than one, that he had no 
idea of being “ drugged to death by 
liis landlord.” On one occasion, how¬ 
ever, bis servant came stuttering 
with agitation into my rooin„, that 
“ bib massa win to sea—a—h «oc- 
tor.” 1 found him storing from 
tlie heart-hum; submitted to his 
astlunatic querulousness for nearly 
half an hour; prescribed the usual 
remedies—and received in return— 
a guinea ? No, a curious, ugly, and 
]>erfectly useless caue, with which 
(to enhance its value) he assured me 
he had once kept a large snake at 
hay! On another occasion, in re¬ 
turn for similar professional assist* 
anco, he dismissed me without tend¬ 
ering me a fee, or any thing instead 
of it; but sent for my wife, in the 
com'se of the afternoon, and presented 
iier with a hideous littie cracked 
china teapot, tlie lid fastened with a 
dingy silver chain, and the lip of the 
spout bearing evident marks of an 
ancient c^ompound fracture. He was 
singularly exact in every thing be 
did: lie paid his rent, for instance, 
at ten oVlock in the morning every 
quarter day, as long os he lived with 
me. 

Such was the man whose assist¬ 
ance 1 had at last determined to ask. 
With infinite hesitation and embar- 
i-assment, I stated niy circumstmiees. 
He fidgeted sadly, till I concluded, 
almost inarticulate with agitation, by 
soliciting die loan of L300—offering, 
at the same time, to depoeflt wlw 
him the lease of my house, as a col¬ 
lateral security for what he might ad¬ 
vance me. 

“ My Ood I” he exelrimnid, faliing 
hack in hto chi^, and elevating fan 
hands. 
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" Would you favour me witibi tide 
Bum, Mr G—— ?” I enquired in e 
reHpectful tone. 

“ Do you take me, doctor, for a 
moneydender 1”’ 

“ No, indeed, sir—^but for an ob¬ 
liging friend as well as lodger—^if 
you will allow me the liberty.” 

Ha—you lliiuk me a rich old 
hunks come from India to fling his 
gold at every one he sees ?” 

" May 1 beg an answer, sir ?” said 
I, after a pause. 

** 1 cannot lend it you, doctor,” 
be replied calmly, and bowed^me to 
the door. I rushed down stairs al¬ 
most gnashing my teeth with fury. 
The Deity seemed to have marked 
me witli a curse. No one would list* 
en to me! 

The next day my rent was due; 

which, witli Mr G-’s rent, and the 

savings of excruciatinff parsimony, I 
contrived to meet. Then came old 
L——! Good God I wltat were my 
feelings when I saw him hobble up 
to my door. 1 civilly assured him, 
with a (]uak ing heart, and ashy checks, 
but with the calmness of despair, 
that though it was not convenient to¬ 
day, he should have it on the morn¬ 
ing of the next day. His greedy, 
black .lowish eye seemed to dart in¬ 
to my very soul. He r«*tired appa¬ 
rently satisfied, and I almost fell 
down and blessed him on my knees, 
for his forbearance. 

It was on Wednesday, two days 
after Christmas, that my dear Emily 
came down stairs after her confine¬ 
ment. Though pale and languid, she 
looked very lovely, and her fondness 
for me seemed redoubled. By way 
of honouring the season, and wel¬ 
coming my dear wife down stairs, in 
spite of my fearful embarrassments, 
I expended iny last guinea in provi¬ 
ding a tolerably comfoitable dinner, 
Bucm as I bad not sat down to for 
many a long week. I was determined 
to cast care aside for one day at least. 
The little table was set; tlie small 
but savoury roast beef was on*r-aad 
I was just drawing the cork of a so¬ 
litary bottle of port, when a bravy 
knock was heard at the sfereet-door. 
1 almost fainted at the sound—Iknew 
not why. The servant answered the 
door, and two men entered the very 
parlour, holding a thin slip of parch^ 
ment in fheir hands. 

** In God’a name, who ore you f 


What brii^ you here ?” while my 
wife sat siteni trembling, and look¬ 
ing very faint 

“ Are you the gentleman that is 
named hereV” enquired one of the 
men, in a civil and even comp^sion- 
ate tone-shewing me a writ issued 
against me by oldL — for mo¬ 
ney 1 owed him I My poor,wife saw 
ray Imitation, and the servant arrived 
just in time to preserve her from fall¬ 
ing, for she had fainted. I had her 
carried to bed, and was permitted to 
wait by her bedside for a few mo¬ 
ments ; when, more dead than alive« 
I surrendered myself into the hands 
of the officers. I shall never forget 
tliat half hour, if 1 were to live a thou¬ 
sand years. 1 felt as if 1 were step¬ 
ping into my grave. My heai't was 
utterly withered within me. 

A few hours belield me the sullen 
and despairing occupant of the back 
attic of a spuuging-house near Lei¬ 
cester Square. The weather was bit¬ 
terly inclement, yet no fire was al¬ 
lowed one who had not a farthing in 
his pocket. Had it not been for my 
poor Emily and my child, 1 lltink 1 
should have put an end to my mise¬ 
rable existence; fur to prison I must 
f)o —there was no miracle to save mo 
—and what was to become of Emily 
and her little one ? Jewels she had 
none to pawn—my hooks had nearly 
nil disappeared—the scanty remnants 
of our furniture were not worth sell¬ 
ing. Great God, I was nearly frantic 
when 1 thought of all this! 1 sat« 
up the whole night without fire or 
candle, (for die brutal wretch in 
whose custody 1 was, suspected I had 
money with me and would not pait 
with it,) till nearly seven o’clock in 
the morning, when I sunk, in a state 
of stupor, on the bed, and fell asleep. 
How long 1 continued bo, I know not ; 
for 1 was roused from a dreary dream 
by some one embracing me, and rei- 
teratedly kissing my lips and fore- 
liead. It was my poor Emily I who, 
at the imminent risk of her life, ha¬ 
ving found out where 1 was, had hur¬ 
ried to bring me die news of releme g 
for she had succeeded in obtahiiag 
the sura of L.300 from oUr ledger, 
which I had iu vain solicited. We 
returaed home immediately. 1 has¬ 
tened up stairs to mr lod^ to e# 

g ross die most endiusiastm thaidc*. 

[e listened without interruption, ttod 
then coldly replied—I would rt« 
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thep have your note of hand, sir 1** 
Almost choked ivitli mortification at 
receiving sucli an unfeeling rebuff, I 
gave him wliat he asked, expecUttg 
nothing more than that he would pre- 
rantly act the part of old L—He 
did not, however, trouble me. 

The few pounds above what was 
due to our relentless creditor L ——, 
Huificed to meet some of our more 
pressing exigencies; but as they gra¬ 
dually disappeared, my prospects be¬ 
came darker than ever. The f^^ita- 
tion and distress which recent oc¬ 
currences had occasioned, tlircw my 
wife into a low, nervous, hysterical 
state, which added to my misfortunes; 
and her little infant was sensibly pi¬ 
ning away, as if in unconscious sym- 
patliy with its wretched parents. 
Where now were we to look for help ? 
We had a new creditor, to a serious 

amount, in Mr G-our lodger; 

whatever, tlierefore, might be the ex¬ 
tremity of our distress, a]>plyiug to 
him was out of the question; nay, it 
would be well if he proved a lenient 
creditor. The hateful annuity was 
again becoming due. It pressed like 
an incubus upon us. The form of 
old L——flitted incessantly around 
us, as though it were a fiend, goading 
us on to destruction, lam sure 1 
must often have raved frightfully in 
my sleep; for more than once I w'as 
woke by my wife clinging to me, and 
exclaiming, in terrifiedaccents, Oh, 

liush, hush,- 1 don’t, for Heaven’s 

i^ke, say so!” 

To add to my misery, she and the 
infant began to keep tbeir bed; and 
our lodger, whose constitution bad 
been long ago broken up, began to 
foil rapioly. I was in daily attend¬ 
ance, out, of course, could not ex¬ 
pect a fee, as I was already bis debtor 
to a large amount. 1 bad three pa¬ 
tients who paid me regularly, but 
only one was a daily patient,; and I 
was obliged to lay by, out of these 
small incomings, a cruel portion to 
meet my renl^ and L——’s annuity. 
Surely my situation was now like 
that of the fabled scorjdon, surround¬ 
ed \yith fiery destruction t Every 
one in the bouse, and my few ac¬ 
quaintances without, expressed sur- 
^se and comniiseratiau at my 
wretched appeannee. 1 was worn 
almost to a skeleton; and when I 
looked suddenly in the glass, my 
wont and hollow looks startled me. 


My fears magnified the illness of my 
wife; the wliole world seemed melt¬ 
ing away from me into gloom and 
darkness. 

My thoughts—1 well recollect— 
seemed to be perpetually occupied 
with the dreary image of a desolate 
churchyard, wet and cold witit tlie 
sleets and storms of winter. O, that 
I, and my wife and child, I have 
sometimes madly thought, were 
sleeping peacefully in our lung home! 
Why were we brought into tlie world? 
—w'hy did my nature prompt me to 
seek mjr present station in society ?— 
merely for the purpose of reducing 
me to the dreadful condition of iiim 
of old, w'hose only consolation from 
his friends was—curse God and die! 
What had 1 done—what liad our 
forefathers done—that Providenc<‘ 
should tliuBcome.upon us, and thwart 
us in every thing we attempted ? 

Fortune, however, at last seemed 
tired of persecuting me; and my af¬ 
fairs tooK a favourable turn wiieu 
most they needed it, and when least 
1 expected it. On wiiat small and 
insignificant things do our fates de¬ 
pend ! Truly— 

“ There iii a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the lluod, leads ou to for* 

tunc.” 

About eight o’clock one evening in 
the monto of March, 1 was walking 
down the Hayiuarket, as usual, in u 
very disconsolate mood, in search of 
some shop wiiere I might execute a 
small commission for iny wife. Tlie 
wliole neighbourhood in front of the 
Opera-house door, exhibited the usual 
scene of uproar arising from clash¬ 
ing caiTiages andquan’clsome coach¬ 
men. I was standing at the box-door, 
and watching the company descend 
from theii* carriages, when a cry was 
beard from the very centre of the 
crowd of coaches—“ Run for a doc¬ 
tor !” I rushed instantly to the spot, 
at the peril of my life, announcing 
my profession. I soon made my way 
up to tiie open door of a carriage, 
from which issued the moaniugs of 
a female, evidently in ^eat agony. 
The accident was this: A young lady 
had suddenly stretched her ann 
through tiiie open window of the car¬ 
riage conveying hmr to the opera, for 
the purpose of pointing out to one of 
her compaidonB a brilmnt illumina- 
tkm ef one of the opposite houses. 
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At that ioBtant their coachman, dash¬ 
ing forward to gain the open space 
opposite the box-door, shot with 
reat velocity, and Avithin a hairs- 
readth distance, past a retiring car¬ 
riage. Tlie consequence was luevi- 
lable: A sudden shriek announced 
the dislucation of the young lady’s 
slioulder, and the shocking laceration 
of the fore-nrin and hand^. When I 
arrived at the carriage door, die un¬ 
fortunate sufferer was lying motion¬ 
less in the arms of an elderly gentle¬ 
man and a young lady, both of them, 
as might be expected, dreadfully agi¬ 
tated. It was the Earl of-and 

his two daughters. Having entered 
the carriage, I placed my fair patient 
in such a position as ivould prevent 
her suffering more than was neces- 
saiy from the motion of the carriage 
—dispatched one of the servants for 
Mr Cline, to meet us on our arrival 
home, and then the coachman was 
ordered to drive home as fast as pos¬ 
sible. 1 need not say more, than that 
by Mr Cline’s skill the dislocation 
was quickly reduced, and the W'ound- 
ed hand and arm duly dressed. I then 
prescribed what medicines were ne¬ 
cessary—received a check for ten 
guineas from the Earl, accompanied 
with fervent thanks for my prompt 
attentions, and was requesUm to call 
as early as possible the next morning. 

As soon ns 1 had left his lordship s 
door, 1 shot homeward like an arrow. 
My good fortune, (truly it is an ill 
wind that blows nobody any good,) 
was almost too much for me. Tcould 
scarce repress the violence of my 
emotions, but felt a continual incli¬ 
nation to relieve myself, by singing, 
shouting, or committing some other 
such extravagance. 1 arri ved at home 
in a very few minutes, and rushed 
breathless up stairs, joy glittering in 
my eyes, to communicate my good 
fortune to my wife, and congratu¬ 
late ourselves that the door of pro¬ 
fessional success was at last opened 
to us. How tenderly she tried to 
calm my excitement, and moderate 
niy expectations, without at the same 
time dmiressing my spirits! I did cer¬ 
tainly feel somewhat damped, when 
I recollected the little incident of my 
introduction to Sir William ——, and 
its abrimt and unexpected termina¬ 
tion. lliis, however, differed from 
tiiat—and the event proved that my 
expectations were not ill founded. 
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I continued in eonstimt attendance 
on my fair patient, who was really a 
very lovely girl j and by my unre¬ 
mitting and anxious attentions, so 
conciliated the favour of the Earl, and 
the rest of his family, that the coun¬ 
tess, Avho had long been an invalid, 
Avas committed to my care, jointly 
Avith that of the family physician. I 
need hardly say, that my poor ser¬ 
vices AA'ere most nobly remunerated; 
and more tliau this—having succeed¬ 
ed in securing the confidence of the 
family, it Avas not many weeks before 
1 bad the lionour of visiting one or 
two other families of high rank; and 
I felt conscious that I was laying the 
foundation of a fashionable and lu¬ 
crative practice. With joy unutter¬ 
able, I coutrived to be ready for our 
half-yearly tormentor, old L— ■■■ ; 
and somewhat surprised him, by ask¬ 
ing Avith an easy air, Avhen he Avished 
foi' a return of his principal. Of 
course, he w'as not desirous of losing 
such interest as 1 AA’as paying! 

I had seen too much of tlie bitter¬ 
ness of adversity, to sufl’ev the daAvn 
of good fortune to elate me into 
too great confidence. I now husband¬ 
ed my resources with rigorous eco¬ 
nomy—and had, in return, the in¬ 
expressible satisfaction of being able 
to pay my Avay, and stand fair Avith 
tdl my creditors. My beloved Emily 
appeared in that society which slie 
Avas burn to ornament; and we num¬ 
bered several families of high respec¬ 
tability among our visiting friends. 
As is usual, Avnenever accident threw 
me in the Avay of those who former- 
■ ly scoAvled upon me contemptuously, 

I was received AviUi au excess of ci¬ 
vility. Tlie very physician who sent 
me the munificent donation of a gui¬ 
nea, 1 met in consultation, and made 
his cliceks tingle, by returning him 
tlie han he had adi’anced me 1 
hi four years’ time from the occur¬ 
rence at the Haymarket, I contrived 
to repay old L ■ ■ — his L.3000, 
(though he did not live a month after 
signing the receipt,) and thus esca¬ 
ped for ever from tlie fangs of the 
money-lenders. A word or two, ako, 
about our Indian lodger. He died 
about eighteen months after the acci¬ 
dent I have been relating. His sole 
heir was a young tieutenant in fhe 
nnyy; and very mudi to my sur¬ 
prise and gratmcatlon,'in a codicil to 
old Mr G-—'*8 will, I was left a le- 
V 
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gPMPF of L.200U, including the L.300 
he W lent me, saying it was some 
return for the many attentions he liad 
received from us, since he bad been 
our lodger, and ns a mark of his ap¬ 
probation of tlie honourable and vir¬ 
tuous principles by which, he said, 
he had always perceived our conduct 
to be actuated. 

Twelve years from this period, my 
income amounted to between L.3000 
and L.4U00 a-year; and as my family 
was increasing, 1 thought my means 
warranted a more extensive esta¬ 


blishment. I therefore removed into 
a large and eWaut house, and set up 
my carriage. The recollection of past 
times has taught me at least one use¬ 
ful lesson—whether my life be long 
or short—to bear success widi mo¬ 
deration, and never to turn a deaf 
ear to applications from the younger 
and less successful- members of my 
profession. 

“ 8wet!t are the uses of adverttity; 

Whieh, like a toad, ngly and venomous, 
Weai's yet a precious jewel in his head.’' 


ON THE SUPH.Y AND EXCUAN'OEAULE VALUE OF THE PRECIOUS METALS. 


Writers on currency seem, in ge¬ 
neral, to assume that tlie rise whicii 
has been gradually taking place in 
the price of provisions, or, what is 
die same thing, tlie fall whicii has 
taken place in the exchangeable value 
of money, arises from the increased 
influx of the precious metals poured 
-into Europe since die discovery of 
America. Gold has been considered 
like those streams, which, flowing 
into a vast river, enlarge its volume; 
and die value of tiiis metal, compared 
-to that of com, is supposed to have 
fallen in exact proportion to the quan¬ 
tity which has been put into circula¬ 
tion. Hence it has been argued, tliat 
gold and corn, relatively to each 
other, depend upon the respective 
quandties of each existing in the 
world. Supposing there were one 
million of ounces of gold in the world, 
and one million of quarters of com 
grown annually, it is contended, that 
as each of these commodities hears a 
certain relation in point of exchange¬ 
able value one to the other, if the 
quantity of gold were to be increased, 
mat its value, compared with com, 
would fall; and, e contra^ that if the 
quantity of gold were to be dimi¬ 
nished, its vmue, compared to com, 
would lise. Hence tlie elaborate dis¬ 
quisitions which have been recently 
written on the productiveness of the 
American mines: it is aigued, that 
the^ mines, either from political or 
social causes, do not now furnish for 
the general market of the world as 
i^ch of the precious metals aa for¬ 
merly I and that diis is the main, if not 
the sole, cause of the rise whicii is 
acknowledged to have taken place in 
^e value of money in this country. 


The wiiters who support this doc.- 
triiie, exonerate die government of 
this country from all blame on ac¬ 
count of those changes in our mone¬ 
tary system which have unhinged all 
the pecuniary relations of private life; 
and wliicli, by altering the standard 
of value, have enriched one half of 
die community at the expense of die 
ruin of the other half,—reducing to 
poverty aud wretchedness thousands, 
nay, millions, of industrious and 
affluent subjects. The projectors 
and advocates of these momentous 
changes admit, that these consequen¬ 
ces have resulted from the alteration 
which has taken place in the value of 
money. They admit that they have 
not only embarrassed, but actually 
ruined, one lialf of the communitv, 
while they have unduly and unjustly 
enriched the other half: but they 
deny diat diese effects flow from their 
projects and measures; they ascribe 
them to natural causes, which render 
theproduce of the Transadaiiticmines 
less abundant, or, what is practically 
the same thing, to diose political con¬ 
vulsions which have had the effect 
of diverting the industry of South 
America from the working of dtese 
mines. 

But the reasons dius put forward 
to shift the responsibility which 
would odierwise rest on the authors 
of the changes which have recently 
taken place in the mimetary eyetem 
of this country, do not af^iear to na 
to be well founded, Tliat die value 
of gold and com reiatlvdjr to each 
other, should depend upon the re¬ 
spective quandties of each of-these 
commodities existkig either in the 
market oi any partictilar coimtryi or 
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iv the general market of the world, 
we conceive to be a position which 
is both false in theoiy, and actually 
disproved by numerous facts open to 
the observation of the least attentive 
enquirer. There are many reasons 
and facts which lead us to suspect, 
that the exchangeable value of the 
precious metals depends much more 
upon the direction and intensity of 
human industry, together with the 
rapid circulation of money, necessa¬ 
rily connected with the habits of an, 
industrious community, than upon 
the productiveness of the mines 
widen yield gold and silver, or the 
relative quantity of these metals 
which exist in the general market of 
tlie world. We conceive it even pro¬ 
bable, that the quantity of gold exist¬ 
ing in any country ndpht have recei¬ 
ved an annual accession, and, at the 
end of a century, existed in a hun¬ 
dred-fold greater amount, without 
altering the original proportion be¬ 
tween the value of a given weight of 
gold, and a given quantity of corn, 
provided the state of society likewise 
remained the same. 

In every community the exchange¬ 
able value of the precious metals ap¬ 
pears to fall concurrently with, and 
m proportion to, its progress in in¬ 
dustry and civilisation. In France— 
a country backward in most of the 
arts of industry compai'cd to Eng¬ 
land—corn is at least one-third cheap¬ 
er. In Spain and Italy, the price of 
corn is still lower; although in some 
parts of the latter country—the Ro¬ 
man States—the population is literal¬ 
ly starving. In Russia, although there 
be no want of provisions, but where 
manufacturing industry is in its in¬ 
fancy, the money price of provisions 
is extremely low. The case is the 
same in Turkey; and in Persia, to 
which Nadir Schah transported a part 
of the treasures of tlie East, but wiiicli 
is less industrious, it is lower still: 
and from the account which Tunier 
has given of his Embassy to Thibet, 
we nnd, that in the north of India, 
where the greatest distress prevails, 
the price of provisions is incredibly 
low; and he remarks, that this is not 
the onl^ instance in which the low 
price of provisions is accompanied 
with extaeme misery among the peo¬ 
ple, arising from their utter inability 
to pur<^ase food. 

But it becomes gt onoo apparent, 


that a wide distinction exists between 
the money price, and real price of 
food. Gold is, or may be, the money 
price of food, but labour is its real 
price. In India, when the money 
price is low, the people die of famine; 
in England, where it is high, they 
fare generally better than in any 
other country in the world. History 
shews the same dilSerence between 
the value of gold and provisions, 
compared to what they are at the 
present time, to have taken place in 
our own country : it proves that the 
exchangeable value of gold lias sunk, 
by slow gradations certainly, but in 
exact proportion to the increasing 
industry and civilisation of the peo¬ 
ple. In the time of tlie .Saxons, it is 
computed that provisions were at 
about one-thirtietli of their present 
money price; and that from tiie time 
of Klizabetli to about 1780, their 
price increased only fourfold. How 
Is this to be accounted for ? Is it by 
the theory of those who consider the 
precious metals merely in their capa- 
t'ity of currency, and look upon them 
as a great river swelled by the sup¬ 
plies from South America, which has 
overflowed its former boundaries 'i 
If so, why did money prices sink be¬ 
fore the existeiioe of America was 
even suspectedIf that deprecia¬ 
tion rose solely from the increased 
quantity which had been derived 
from a regular supply; and if it ope¬ 
rated with ail accelerated force on 
the discovery of America, why did it 
operate in England more than in any 
other country ? Why did it raise tlie 
price of provisions high in a country 
possessing no mines of gold and sil¬ 
ver, and at a time when tlie precious 
metals had long ceased to be accu¬ 
mulated either m the treasures of the 
State, or as a favourite article of splen¬ 
dour and show among the people ? 
And why has Spain, into which the 
wealtli of tlie new world flowed, 
whose altars groan beneath the cost¬ 
ly ofleriugs oi 8upei*Rtition,andwlimn 
a taste for the precious metale long 
prevailed among the highw ordert-- 
why has Spain seen hee people eiink 
in j^verty and ignonmee ? The an¬ 
swer to these questione is, we titink, 
obvious. Gold has fallen in value in 
those countries, in which, from the 
progress of frei^Qin and civilisation, 
industry has been' wcouraged and 
wade to fiotuiBh, 
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Itseemsto excite great alarm among 
tli6 manufacturing and commercim 
claaaeH, that the money price of com 
i» generally higher in this than in any 
other country. They conceive that 
this circumstance will enable foreign 
rivals to undersell them in the gene¬ 
ral market of the world. But nothing 
can, in truth, be more visionary thou 
this fear. The high price of corn, or, 
what is the same thing, the compa¬ 
rative low value of the precious me¬ 
tals, which has filled the minds of our 
traders with so much giuundless ap¬ 
prehension, is the sure sign and ne¬ 
cessary result of national prosperity; 
and so far is this fact from impeding 
the sale of our manufactured goods 
in foreign countries, that it is only 
when they sell, and sell witli profit 
to the fabricator, that the high mo¬ 
ney price of com can be maintained. 
The moment the demand forwroimht 
commodities—for the products oiiu- 
dustry,relaxes, the means of the pur¬ 
chasers of agricultural produce will 
diminish, and the money price of 
com will necessarily fall. We might 
as well quan*el with the thermometer 
for rising, when we increase the tem¬ 
perature of our room, as with that 
nigh money price of corn—that mea¬ 
sure of its value by gold—which 
proves tba^ in England, industry is 
rated higher, and commands a greater 
profit, than in any otlier country in 
me world. 

If, then, the high money price of 
com be in fact the result of our 
cmnmercial prosperity, and a proof 
of the superior value of our industry, 
and consequently of the com which 
supports it, compared to the industry 
and com of other nations; if, in fact, 
it merely shew that the relative worth 
which gdd, as an article of merchan- 
dUBe,bear8toourmanufacturedgoods, 
is lowti^an it is to the productions 
of otiisr^untries, whose manufac¬ 
turing industry is at a lower pitch, 
why should it create more uneasi¬ 
ness than the cheapness of any other 
article which we may happen to im¬ 
port? If we want gold, we can com¬ 
mand more of it than any other coun¬ 
try, and at a less sacrifice. If we 
> choose to employ gold, not only as a 
metal useful for the purposes of art, 
but also as a measure of value, we 
must submit to make use of it, not 
US a'p(»fect, but as an imperfect in- 
ftrument. It must be recollected. 


that the measure itself varies at par¬ 
ticular periods, and in particular 
places; and it is incumbent upon us 
to bend our theory to facts, and not 
to misrepreseut facts to suit our 
theory. The consequences of sucli 
a delusion may be dangerous. Gold 
is, as a merchandise, subject to all 
the fluctuations of value to which 
otlier commodities m'e liaide, al- 
tliough in a less degree. So far is 
even tliis metal from being a uni¬ 
versal and unvarying measure of va¬ 
lue, that such a measure cannot he 
pointed out in theory, much less 
iound for practical purposes. Corn 
and labour approadi, perhaps, the 
nearest to an unfluctuating standard; 
but tiiese differ so widely in value 
in difiereut places, and under difle- 
rent circumstances; in times of peace 
compared with tliose of war; of 
plenty contrasted witli famine; in fer¬ 
tile and barren districts; that, as the 
measure of tiie value of other eoin- 
modities over these first and essen¬ 
tial components of wc‘alth, they can¬ 
not operate steadily and uniformly. 

But although we have chosen gold 
as the metal comiiosing the standard 
by which we measure value, few will 
undertake to maintain that some 
other commodity might not ansAver 
the same purpose. In Africa, wliicli 
carries on a trade in gold dust, the 
inhabitants estimate the value of their 
merdiandise, not in gold, but in iron. 
Mungo Park tells us, that the African 
merdiauts compare tiie vaiue of all 
other goods to that of a certain AA'cight 
of iron called a bar: hence a certain 
quantity of tobacco is called a bar 
of tobacco; a gallon of rum a bar 
of rum; and that Europeans Avho 
trade in this country reckon a bar at 
about two shillings, and compute, 
that a slave which exchanges for one 
hundred and fifty bars is worth fif¬ 
teen pounds in Sterling money. Our 
political economists have never ah* 
tempted to rouse the country, slum¬ 
bering in a delusive dream of riches 
and prosperity, and dispel the plea¬ 
sant vision, by shewing us, that the 
same piece of iron which, in tliis 
country, is only equivalent to one 
bushel of wheat, would, in Africa, 
actually exchange for four bushels 
of the same grain. It ^us appears 
that we pay for our bread four times 
as much iron as the Foulis and Man- 
dingoes* What a terrible fact 1 It is, 
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wc thiuki quite as alarming as the 
analogous misfortune, that 'we are 
compelled to pay for our food four 
times as much gold as the enslaved 
Pole or Russian. But this argument, 
wliich, if applied to Africa and iron, 
would he treated with ridicule, when 
put into the mouth of the President 
gf the BoarS of Trade, with relation 
to England and gold, is lauded as the 
highest effort of the human under¬ 
standing, and received as the dictate 
of transcendent wisdom. 

Ill order to put in a clear light 
the effect which a high money pnee 
of I'orn is calculated to produce upon 
the operations of foreign trade, let us 
suppose that an English merchant 
went to Arabia to purchase gums, 
and that he carried out cotton shawls 
to he disposed of in that country, 
which had cost him five shillings each 
in the home market; suppose farther, 
that the Araha, instead ot gold, made 
use of tobacco as the measure of va¬ 
lue, (and at one time tobacco was 
unknown in Europe, or at least not 
sought for in the market,) would the 
merchant he disposed to take a quan¬ 
tity of tobacco, cither unsaleable, or 
worth but a small part of five shil¬ 
lings, in the European market, in ex¬ 
change for his shawl, which he esti¬ 
mated at that sum ? Certainly not. 
But if he ascertained that tobacco 
was the money of the Arabs, and that 
he could buy as much gum as he 
wanted if he had tobacco to pay for 
it, he would then proceed to lind out 
how much gum the quantity of to¬ 
bacco offered for his shawl, worth 
five shillings, would purchase. If, 
on enquiry, he discovered that he 
could get gum worth ten shillings 
in the market to which he meant to 
convey it, and he knew that this 
would be sufTicient to defray the cost 
of transport and secure a fair mer¬ 
cantile profit, lie w'ould rest satisfied 
with the transaction. The real value 
of the tobacco would appear to him 
perfectly immaterial; he would con¬ 
sider it only as a measure of value. 

The same thing might occur if an 
English merchant took a tea-pot, 
worth five shillings, to China, and 
there found he could only exchange 
it for a quantity of silver equal to two 
shillings and sixpence. He would not 
receive the silver for the pu^ose of 
bringing it home; but if, with that 
two shillings and sixpence worth of 


silver he could purchase tea, which 
he knew, from experience, would 
sell in England for ten shillings, and 
ensure a fair mercantile profit, he 
would readily receive the ^ver, 
which he would consider only as a 
measure of value. This is so true, 
that the case actually occurred a few 
years back, at the German fairs, 
where English goods were found to 
sell for a money price which was be¬ 
low prime cost. Our alarmists then 
observed, “ Our trade is ruined if we 
cannot sell our goods at their original 
cost in the foreign market.” To tltis 
it was replied, that the effect arose 
only from a change in the value of the 
currency, and need cause no alarm. 
Our merchants sold their goods 
cheap w'hen measured by their money 
price; but then they purchased fo¬ 
reign goods at an equally low rate. 
Tlie relative price was unaltered; and 
when the foreign goods were import¬ 
ed into England, and sold, the com¬ 
mercial profit remained the same. 
This circumstance must be familiar to 
every experienced merchant: when 
a cargo of cotton goods is exported 
to Turkey, for Instance, die owner 
does not so much consider Uie money 
price at which it will sell tliere, as 
the money price at which the equi¬ 
valent commodities, brought home 
from Turkey, will sell in our own 
market. Our wrought cotton goods 
may sell at Smyrna tor no more than 
half the money price w^hicb they cost 
at Manchester; and yet, if the pro¬ 
ceeds be laid out in purchasing a re¬ 
turn cargo of oranges or figs, these 
commodities, when disposed of in 
tlie British market, may yield a mo¬ 
ney price which will mve the adven¬ 
turer a fair mercantile return upon 
his capital. 

Tliosc who, in speaking of price, 
consider gold currency, as it is gene¬ 
rally called, as distinct from gold, as 
a merchandise, are clearly in error. 
Tlie very word itself, if tm<en in its 
right sense, expresses a quality,^ and 
not a separate existence. It imsliea 
the act of motion, or passing npm 
hand to hand. But the dog w^ich 
runs at one moment, and lies down at 
another, is still one and the same dog. 
Gold coin is notlii]^ but gold stamp¬ 
ed to ascertain its we%ht and fine¬ 
ness; and it is wall known, that no 
lower rcf^lalion can permanently 
prevent its betring the same ex- 
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chanM&ble value to other commodi¬ 
ties m hotJi of these states; and that 
the mint and market price of gold 
altrafs have a tendenejr to approxi¬ 
mate. A certain weight of gold, in 
the shape of a coin or piece of mo¬ 
ney, cannot be taken as an unit of a 
given value all over the world; it 
cannot be considered as a fractional 
division of one great whole, invari¬ 
able in its nature, and unalterable by 
time or place. It is not tlte unerring 
standard by which the cheapness or 
dearness of commodities, in different 
countries, and at different periods, 
can be ascertained. And aamitting 
that fact to be true, which is allowed 
on all hands, that a great depreciation 
of the precious metals took place sub¬ 
sequently to the discover)' of Ame¬ 
rica, those who conceive that depre¬ 
ciation to arise solely from their 
greater abundance,and consider them 
as an accurate measure of value ali 
over the world, must acknowledge, 
that their having been depreciated 
more rapidly and constantly in parti¬ 
cular countries than in odicrs is a 
circumstance at variance with tiieir 
own theory. To suppose that the 
high money price or com arises 
solely from the increased quantity of 
the precious metals, it must be sup- 

S osed that the quantity of corn pro- 
uced has not increased in the same 
ratio; for it is acknowledged, that the 
value of gold, compared to wrought 
goods, is greater now than former¬ 
ly, and that, notwithstanding the in¬ 
creased quantity of gold, tlie same 
weight of that metal will exchange 
for a greater quantity of manufac¬ 
tured articles, from the still more 
abundant supply of the latter wliich 
is now brought to market; while, on 
the other hand, the same weight of 
gold will exchange for less corn, 
ll^'is ascribed to the quantity of 
com not having increased in the same 
proportion as gold. Here, however, 
a remarkable contradiction manifests 
itself, since we dnd that it is in Eng¬ 
land, where cultivation has been so 
much extended, and where each in¬ 
dividual consumes more food, and of 
a better quality, than the inhabitants 
m any other part of the world, that 
me money price of com is highest. 
Hut when we advert to the fact, that 
gold is a merchandise, bearing a dif- 
value in different countries, 


these apparent contaadlctions are re¬ 
conciled. 

Although gold has been depreciated 
in a more rapid degree, from the date 
of the discovery of America, it is by 
no means a necessary consequence, 
that the increased supply from tlie 
miues should be the main, much less 
the sole cause of that depreciation. 
Various other causes to which, col¬ 
lectively, we venture to ascribe the 
depreciation of gold relatively to com, 
or that high money price of provi¬ 
sions of which the trading and mer¬ 
cantile classes complain, date also 
from the same epoch. At that period 
the old feudal system began to break 
up; the monarchical power all over 
Europe acquired greater firmness 
and stability; and, under the protec¬ 
tion of the tranquillity and guou order 
thus created, industry began to flou¬ 
rish. The mercantile body and the 
inhabitants of the towns, shielded by 
the policy of the sovereigns against 
the tyranny of the nobles, increased 
in wealth and importance. Govern¬ 
ments began to feel the importance 
of trade, and to attend to its interests. 
New castes and new habits sprung 
up with a different state of society. 

Those who conceive that the cheap¬ 
ness or dearness of corn to a com¬ 
munity can be ascertained by its 
money price, clearly labour under 
a vulgar and unpbilosopbical error. 
All tliose circumstances which ail'ect 
and stamp the relative price of goid 
when compared with corn or labour, 
must be, taken into consideration be¬ 
fore a knowledge of the real price 
of corn, namely, the portion of la¬ 
bour ex<-hanged for subsistence can he 
ascertained. If from the freedom of 
our government, the security of pro¬ 
perty and the stability of our insti¬ 
tutions, gold is not sought for in Eng¬ 
land in order to be buried or con¬ 
cealed, and is held but in small esti¬ 
mation as the means of security: if 
from the perfection of our manufac¬ 
turing industry, the labour of our 
artisans can command large supplies 
of gold, or its equivalents in foreign 
mai'kets, that metal must be lower 
in value, because more abundant in 
England than elsewhere. Corn, al¬ 
though more abundant in England 
In proportion to its actual popula¬ 
tion than in any other part of Eu¬ 
rope, is dearer compared to gold; 
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and it can only become otherwise by 
equalizing the value of gold in Eng¬ 
land to that wiiich it bears In other 
countries: an object which can be 
accomplished only in one of two 
ways; either by ruining our manufac¬ 
tures and ox»mmerce, or by forcing 
those who ha«re invested their capi¬ 
tal in apiculture to receive less than 
tlieir fair share of profits. 

Those who imagine that our com¬ 
mercial prosperity, or the cheapness 
of our UTouglit commodities, depends 
on the lower price of corn, labour 
unquestionably under an egregious 
mistake; for actual experience aiicivs 
that we can supjily even India, where 
the Hindoo subsists on a little rice, 
purchased at a low money pric(*,and 
w'ho is said to earn about twopence 
per day, with muslins fabricated by 
the most thriving and best paid of 
our manufacturers, and actually un¬ 
dersell the poor native in his own 
market! Manufacturing wages do 
not even boar an exact projiortion 
to the price of corn. They outrun 
that price: for although the price, of 
corn follows the increasing profits 
of manufacturing industry, it still 
lags heavily behind. From the high 
exchangeable value of his labour, 
the manufacturer daily advances in 
luxury and refinement, and obtains 
a greater share of comforts and en- 
jojunents. He earns them, and no 
doubt deserves them;—such is the 
naked fact: but if on every ma¬ 
nufactured article, sent to market a 
nice estimate were to be made of 
the cost of its produce—if it were 
asked how much was expended on 
the purchase of the raw material, 
perhaps foreign, how much paid in 
injudicious taxes, how much in de¬ 
fraying the necessary profit of capi¬ 
tal, how much for the luxuries of the 
manufacturer, and how much for his 
bread—we are convinced that the 
amount of the. latter item would be 
so small a proportion to the whole, 
as to render the outcry wliich is 
raised about it quite ridiculous. 

Tlie persons who clamour for 
cheap bread inform us, that we can¬ 
not compete in foreign markets with 
foreign manufacturers, because our 
com sells so dear, and the wages of 
labour are so high, that wo cannot 
afford to dispose of our wrought 
commodities at as cheap a rate as the 
pnunifacturers of other countries. 


We are therefore exhorted to pur¬ 
chase cheap bread, give low wages, 
and furnish cheap goods, in order to 
relieve the countiy now labouring 
under an immense debt, and a heavy 
burden of taxes. Now, what is this, 
but saying that the com, the labour, 
and the manufactures of Great Bri¬ 
tain, shall be estimated at only half 
their usual amount? But do those 
who appear so anxious to relieve the 
country, and projiose to effect it in 
the manner just stated,recollect that 
Government, in the shape of taxes, 
puts its hand on a certain portion of 
the com, and labour, and manufac¬ 
tures of the country, which it applies 
to the service of the state ? Whether 
that portion be represented by one 
piece of gold or another, is of no vi¬ 
tal importance; but if the value of 
all commodities compared to gold be 
lessened one half, and taxes to the 
same nominal amount in a metallic 
currency be still raised, it becomes 
evident that Government exacts from 
tlie country a tribute twice as heavy 
as it did previously. The cuirent ex- 
]>cnses of the state might no doubt be 
so modified as to meet the expenses 
of the day; but wdth respect to the 
interest of the national debt, such 
a reduction is scarcely practicable. 
Even the reduction of our current 
cxjienses in proportion to tlie alter¬ 
ed value of money does not appear 
quite so much a matter of course as 
an honest man might expect to find 
it. The recent alteration which en¬ 
hanced the value, of the pound sterling 
in this country somewhere between 
40 and 50 per cent, has already com¬ 
pelled the great body of the land- 
owners to lower their rents, and of 
the capitalists to lower their profits, 
in that proportion: but we have not 
yet heard that a similar movement 
has been made by tlie numerous 
band of placemen and pensioners 
whom we have the pleasure of sup¬ 
porting. Although the price of com¬ 
modities has fallen nearly 50 per 
cent, from the change effected in our 
monetary system, we have not yet 
been able to discover that any mem¬ 
bers of this fortunate class have re¬ 
mitted one shilling of the salaries or 
pensions which they draw from the 
public purse. We are not disposed 
to recommend niggardliness in re¬ 
warding statesmen, nor to curtail 
unfairly those pensions which have 
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been gruited rb a rompensation for 
valuable public Bcrvices. But we 
conceive it neither niggardly nor un¬ 
just tliat all Ralaries and pensions 
should be reduced in exact propor¬ 
tion to the enhanced value of the 
currency in which they are for the 
future to be paid. 

It appears indeed ij^uite certain 
that the high money-price of bread, 
if not caused by scni'city, is both tlie 
measure and proof of the u'ealth of 
society: a gratifying truth which 
never should be lost sight of by the 
labouring classes in England, where 
it is always found impossible, for 
anylengtli of time, to keep down 
the price of the quartern loaf. Al¬ 
though our Ministers, misled and 
deluded by the political economists, 
^ have made the most ruinous experi- 
metits, tampering with the currency, 
with commerce, and the trade of the 
country; still, no sooner are these 
severe shotdcs in some measure got 
over, and the productive classes be¬ 
gin to breathe again, than bread rises 
in price, and those very persons be¬ 
gin to eat the quarteni loaf at a sliil- 
ling, who were all but starving ivhilc 
it remained at sixpence. 

If, indeed, it were practicable to 
form an exact scale of the money- 
price of bread in all the countries in 
the world, and we were then to com¬ 
pare it with tlie quantity of food and 
manufactured articles, together with 
the comforts and luxuries, enjoyed 
by each of their inhabitants, it would 
uniformly be found, that the money- 
price of bread bears an exact propor¬ 
tion to the wealth and comfort of 
each community: wherever the mo¬ 
ney-price of bread, on an average of 
years, is high, the community is pros- 
jierous and wealthy; wherever, on 
the contrary, the money-price of that 
nccessR^ of life is low, the inhabi¬ 
tants will be found steeped in pover¬ 
ty and wretchedness. To this pro¬ 
position neither experience nor his¬ 
tory can furnish im exception. When 
the money-price of bread is low, the 
food consumed by each individual is 
both less in quantity and worse in 
quality. The Pole lives on black 
bread, the Frenchman chiefly on 
soup m^gre and vegetable^. It is 
R subject of constant and pathetic 
lamentation, that the common people 
of England are not, as their prede^ 
cesBors used to be, content with 


brown bread. Compare the fare of 
these different nations to that of 
Englishmen, who live upon white 
bread, mea^ cheese, and butter, and 
who enjoy, in addition, many foreign 
luxuries, such as tea, sugar, and 
coffee. .Tlieir persevering industry 
is that which enables .them to pay 
the price of this extraordinary sup¬ 
ply of human sustenance. The liigh 
money-price of bread, of which with 
short-sighted ignorance w'e complain, 
unmindful of the blessings of which 
it constitutes an unceasing proof, is 
not only an evidence of commercial 
prosperity, and of the general ease 
and comtort of society; but as these 
depend upon greater or less degrees 
of mitigntion and freedom, it is a test 
by whidi we can estimate the ad¬ 
vances of both, and of man himself 
to a more perfect state of social hap¬ 
piness. This is not mere tlieory, un¬ 
supported by evidence drawn from 
oxiieriencc; it is, on the contrary, a 
deduction which must force itselt on 
the mind of every person who will 
he at the pains of examining the ac¬ 
tual condition of various parts of the 
world, and reflet^t upon the causes 
w'hich act upon the comforts and 
ivealtli of society. “ Everywhere,” 
observes an iiitclll^nt writer on this 
subject, “ I have found the low mo¬ 
ney-price of provisions accompanied 
witli w’retcliedncss in the great bulk 
of the people; and I have never seen 
any individual offer the food neces¬ 
sary for human subsistence, or its 
more luxurious gratifications, for a 
mere trifle in money, widioiit a pain¬ 
ful conviction of the scanty recom¬ 
pense which the labour of the same 
individual could command. 1 have 
seen a fine turkey sold in the south¬ 
ern part of Russia, in the capital of the 
Don Cossacks, for eightpcnce; why ? 
because few possessed cightpence 
which they could afford to part with 
to purchase it. 1 haVb seen wine 
in Frants at threepence a-hottle, in a 
district in which it is not produced, 
hut imported, where the great bulk 
of the inhabitants drink water; be¬ 
cause wine, even at that price, is too 
dear for their scanty means. But it 
is not in Russia, where the cultiva¬ 
tors of the soil are slaves to their 
lords, who, if they allow them to 
exercise any industry on their own 
account, do it on the condition of 
receiving a tax out of the earnings 
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of their bondmen,tax xincertain 
and arbitrary,—depending on the in- 
cruasiiig prohts of the slave, and tiie 
insatialde avai'ice of the mastei*; it 
is not in «uch a country that the peo¬ 
ple can possess the usual incitements 
to industry, or reap its rewards. 
They cannot acquire wealth, and it 
therefore becomes impossible that 
they should offer it in any shape, 
either in gold or produce, whose 
value is measured by gold, in ex¬ 
change for their food. Neitlier can 
thcFrenrh peasant.who lives in those 
provinces of France whore few ma¬ 
nufactures exist, afford to drink the 
\vjne which appears to Englishmen 
so ineredibly cheap. But change 
the situation of the people inhabiting 
these countries; give freedom to 
their exertions anrl a spur to their 
industry, and in an instant their la¬ 
bour will become valuable, and the 
bread exchanged fur that labour will 
bear a high money-price.” 

“ It must bo remarked,” says Mr 
Robertson, in his Rural Recollec¬ 
tions, “ that during the period in 
which agriculture has made tlio 
greatest progress, even to the extent 
of making the land produce more 
than double its former store, the 
price of corn has altso been gradually 
on the advance, though not to the 
same extent as the rate of labour. 
This is indeed a curious fact, that a 
greater eupjtly in the market should 
iTO followed by a greater dearth in 
the price. But tiie solution is easy. 
There has been nearly on equal in- 
crense in the population, and also 
money Itas fallen in value. The same 
piece of silver or of gold does not 
purchase so much as ft was wont to 
do, whether it be of clothing, of fur¬ 
niture, or of provisions, but more 
especially of lalmur. Dating from 
about the year 1745, a period from 
which the commencement of agii- 
cultural improvement in Scotland is 
very generally traced, there has been 
a gradual advance in the ])ricc of 
land produce, slowly at first, but ul¬ 
timately increasing more rapidly, till 
at last it has advanced in the presetft 
times more than sixty per cent, at 
an average of the different species 
of bread com; that is, from the year 
1745 to crop 1827. But, in the same 
time, the rate of wages, from the 
greater demand for labour, has in¬ 
creased upwai'ds of one hundred per 


cent on the average of these years; 
and which, in the iMt twenty or thir¬ 
ty years, has risen two hundred per 
cent, or three times the rate in Ter¬ 
mer times, immediately preceding 
the year 1745. Tills greater ad vance 
ill the rate of wages applies to all 
labourers in husbandry, and to every 
description of meclianics, whether in 
town or country; so that the never- 
ceasing outcry against the corn-laws, 
as being ad'iersc to the industrious 
part of the community, w m direct 
opposition to fact. Every thing, in 
tliR course of the latter period, from 
1745 to 1827, in consequence of the 
fall in the price of money, has be¬ 
come nominally dearer, yet nobody 
is poorer on that account; that is, 
no class in the co'Timuniity, wellrem- 
ployedf is less able to support its 
wonted rank in society. Even the 
common labourer is richer than for¬ 
merly. He can afford to live better, 
and actually docs live better. He 
has better food, better clothing, and 
better lodging than in olden times.” 

If we carry our thoughts back to 
that period of time when manufac¬ 
turing industry did uot exist, and 
wlien tlic possessor of land com¬ 
manded the whole labour of society, 
and enjoyed tiie whole produce of 
the soil, after affording a coarse and 
scanty nourishment to his vassals, 
the truth of the aboi e observations 
will appear still more evident. While 
such a state of things exists, how can 
the inferior classes give gold, or any 
thing which can be exchanged in the 
market for gold, as the price of food? 
It is impossible; money, if in such a 
state of things it circulates at all in 
the shape of coin, must be composed 
of tlie least valuable of the metals. 
Thu8,tlie first money of the Romans 
was copper; and it is a remarkable 
fact, that at this very day, in one of 
tljc departments of Fi ance, com, ow¬ 
ing to the poverty of the people, is 
used as the instrument of exchange^ 
and money composed of coin is sel¬ 
dom seen. However strange Uiia 
fact may sound in Uie ears of mer¬ 
cantile men, it is fully confirmed, by 
an account of Corsica, publish^ by 
M. de Beaumont, a public fmicUon- 
ary lately reaiding in that istnid. He 
describes it as mountSinous ax^ bar¬ 
ren, and die population uncivilised, 
fierce, imd ignoraut, as devofd ha¬ 
bits of industry. In that island, the 
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poirerty of wbich cannot be a matter 
open to doubt, com not only does 
not bear a bigh money-price, but 
money itself is almost unknown. 

Upon tlie whole, it appears quite 
clear that ffold is not a general mea¬ 
sure by which the real cheapness of 
corn can be estimated. The persons 
who tell us that we may get our corn 
cheaper from other countries than 
it can be grown in England, do 
not consider that we measure that 
cheapness by a merchandise which is 
Worth more in one country than it is 
in another. Adam Smith very pro¬ 
perly adverts to this circumstance 
when be distinguishes between real 
and money price, and states distinct¬ 
ly that silver, as a measure of value, 
varies more from century to cen¬ 
tury than corn; and adds, that mo¬ 
ney is the best measure of value at 
the same time and place—but at the 
same time and place only. Gold may 
bo cheap, and is cheap, in England, 
from the superior industry and skill 
of its population. This circumstance 
brings a greater quantity of gold into 
the country for the purpose of mea¬ 
suring the value of corn and labour; 
it likewise increases to a very great 
degree the rapidity with which coin 
circulates, ana passes from one hand 
to another; which in itself very ina- 
teriaily contributes to diminish the 
ezcha^e«ble value of the metal of 
which the current coin is composed. 
But com may be cheap relatively to 
labour, although gold ne cheap rela¬ 
tively to both. 

In every country, the exchangeable 
value of gold or silver money de¬ 
pend upon the productive industry 
of the inhabitants. It varies, there¬ 
fore, not only at distant periods, and 
in distant countries, but it may differ 
materially at periods touching upon 
each other, and in countries separar 
ted by a mere line of demarcation. 
This is a well-known truth,practical¬ 
ly familiar to every capitalist. No 
rational individual, who in the course 
of the lost century accepted a fixed 
annuity, expected that tne same no¬ 
minal sum or mon^ would command 
as great a share of the labour of so- 
ciety,^ at the end of a period of twenty 
or thirty years, as it did when the 
bargmn was made; but as he had 
found the decrease in the value of 
money to be gradual, he preferred 
that disadvantage to the risks of bu¬ 


siness, or the smaller returns of land¬ 
ed property. We speak here, of 
course, of that natural- depreciation 
which was constantly going on in the 
value of commodities, when measu¬ 
red in metallic money; and not of 
tliat artificial depreciation which re¬ 
sulted from the use of a paper cur¬ 
rency, not convertible into cash at 
the will of the holder. The one kind 
of depreciation had no necessary con¬ 
nexion with, ordcpendence upon, the 
other. The depreciation of the ex¬ 
changeable value of gold,arisingfrom 
the developernent of national indus¬ 
try, would have equally taken place 
if the Bank of England had never 
been authorized to suspend cash pay¬ 
ments. The sole object of our pre¬ 
sent enquiry i8,tln*more, not the de¬ 
preciation of paper-money, but of the 
precious metals when actually used 
as the current coin. Every person 
at all acquainted with the variation 
of prices at different times, and in 
different countries, must be well 
aware, that money goes farther in 
Franco, and all over the continent, 
tlian in (ireat Britain: that the same 
weiglitof gold or silver commands a 
larger quantity of food, and more of 
the labour of society, abroad, than in 
England. But does this sliew that 
land on the (continent is more fertile 
than the soil of England ? or that the 
working classes abroad are better ofi*, 
or that they either possess or con¬ 
sume more com, than the more in¬ 
dustrious inhabitants of this island ? 

We therefore heg to repeat, that 
bread itself, when incasiired by la¬ 
bour—the only standard wflSi M'hicli 
the workman, who earns his subsist¬ 
ence by labour, has n concern—may 
be cheap, while its price, measured 
by money, may be high; and that 
tlie high money-price of bread, when 
it is not produced by actual scarcity, 
is the natural and inevitable result 
of manufacturing and commercini 
prosperity. The principles involved 
in a just theory of price, tend to 
shew what has been fully confirmed 
by experience, that the high money- 
value of provisions, when occasion¬ 
ed, not by a deficient supply, but by 
an active demand, cannot be tlie 
cause of poverty and distress. That 
great rise fai tlie' money-price of 
oread—or rather that depreciation 
of gold—-that lowering of its ex- 
change^le value—Whu;h tdok place; 
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with such remarkable rapidity be- 
tereen tiie close of the American war 
and the year 1818, was, in point of 
fact, the result of that extraordinary 
manufacturing and commercial pros¬ 
perity, which naturally and neces¬ 
sarily accompanied the increasing 
energy of our national industry. In 
other countries, where the same 
oiuse was not called into operation, 
the exchangeable value of gold rc- 
nudned unaffected—whenever that 
prosperity, which caused the depre¬ 
ciation of the precious metals be- 
j 3 ^ns to retrograae, gold also will be¬ 
gin to recede towards its ancient 
standard of exchangeable value. 

Whenever our industry, our ma¬ 
nufactures, and our commerce, shall 
decay, the price of bread will fall, 
and fall low enough; and if ever the 
momentshould arrive,whenthe price 
of bread shall, upon an average of 
years, be lower in England than in 
the other c-ountries of Europe, the 
knell of British greatness will have 
tolled. 

We warn our countrymen, there¬ 
fore, not to let themselves be misled 
and deluded by the clamours which 
are too frequently set up on the 8ul»- 4 
ject of the price of bread. These cla¬ 
mours are raised by two classes of 
individuals—by a class which is too 
ignorant to perceive the causes which 
truly affect the money-price of pro¬ 
visions ; or by a class of men, who, 
although they perceive tlu*se causes, 
are Blill base and wicked enough, 
either for factious or selfish purposes, 
to strain every nerve to lead the cre¬ 
dulous multitude astray. The first 
class of clamoiirers for cheap bread 
mr through ignorance; they consist 
Imiefly of ill-informed persons who 
have ombai'kcd their capital in ma¬ 
nufacturing and commercial specu¬ 
lations j w'bo conceive that a fall 
in the money-price of bread woidd 
enable them to lower wages, and by 
that means realize increased profits. 
But no such advantage woiilu result 
to them from a reduction in the ave¬ 
rage money-price of bread ; it is, no 
doubt, true, tWit would enable them 
to reduce the nominal amount of 
wages; but then a proportionate fall 
would inevitably take place in the 
money-price of the manufactured ar¬ 
ticle, and the ratio of profits to capi¬ 
tal would retain its accustomed le¬ 
vel. Ano&er numerous, and at the 


same time persevering, body of cla- 
mourers fur cheap bread, consists of 

J tersuns who raise this cry either for 
Hctious or selfish purposes. No man 
who watches the operations of the 
press in this country can be igno¬ 
rant of ti)e mortifying fact, that many 
of the wnters who possess the fair¬ 
est opportunities of giving a sound 
direction to public opinion on im- 

I iortant (piestions of national policy, 
abour with wicked industry to fos¬ 
ter the ignorant prejudices of the 
multitude; it would, no doubt, re¬ 
dound much to their honour to en¬ 
deavour to lead theproductive classes 
to a right way of tliinking on this 
subject; but they consider it more 
profitable to act as panders to the 
baser passions of mankind. In their 
clamours on the subject of the price 
of bread, they are joined by many 
of those persons w'ho are not enga¬ 
ged ill any species of productive in¬ 
dustry, but subsist upon the interest 
of money lent either to the state or 
private individuals. Tiiose persons, 
who live upon the interest of money, 
together with those who draw pen¬ 
sions and salaries out of the public 
purse, form, in truth, the only class 
who can reap any advantage from a 
permanent reduction in the money- 
price of corn; such a fall, no doubt, 
enriciies them: it enables them to 
acquire a greater command over the 
labour of the community, and to ap¬ 
propriate to their own use a larger 
share of the productions of national 
industry; but in proportion to their 
gain from the low money-price of 
com, is the loss sustained by the 
rest of the community; these are, in 
truth, the drones of the social hive; 
and the low price of corn always puts 
it ill their power to profit at the ex¬ 
pense of the working bees. No won¬ 
der, therefore, that tliis class^—this 
drone class—which consumes thC 
sweets of the hive wiUiout replacing 
a single particle, should vociferate 
for cheap bread; but we do wonder 
tliat the productive classes—the ma¬ 
nufacturers, the merchants, and 
artisans of this country, whose pros¬ 
perity has invariably been found to 
bear an exact proportion to t^ie rise 
which takes {dace in the money-price 
of bread, when that rlae is not occa¬ 
sioned by actual scarcity, rtieuld be 
prevailed upon to jedn in this ^orant 
and besotted clamotu’. Ikiemsiiifinitly 
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the interest of all the productive 
classes; of all the manufacturers, 
and working labourera of every name 
and craft, that the money-price of 
com should, on an averse of years, 
be hfeh. The experience of all times, 
as well ns of all countries, has proved 
that, whenever this is the case, the 
manufacturing and commercial class¬ 
es invariably realize large profits; 
while the labourers and artisans of 
the country enjoy constant work, 
and earn high wages. Their means 
of purchasing provisions, derived 
from increasing ]irofits, regiilai' em¬ 
ployment, and higher wag'es, more 
than keep pace with any general rise 
which may take place in the money- 
price of com. This is borne out by 
circumstances which must be. still 
fresh in the recollection of the ivork- 
ing classes in this country. At no 
period of the history of Cireat Bri¬ 
tain was the reward of industry more 
liberal, more constant, and more cer¬ 
tain, than during the interval between 
the close of -the American war and 
the year 1815; while the money-price 
of bread was, upon an average of 
yearn, much higher than it has been 
ever previously known in the home 
market; but, although the British 
laboui'er had to pay more for his 
bread than his foreign competitor, 
this was much more "than counter¬ 
vailed by the extra wages which a 
regular and eager demand for his 
services enabled him to earn. And 
in this general prosperity of the 
working classes, the capitalists, who 
gave them employment, fully parti¬ 
cipated. While bread was high, the 
manufacturers and merchants of Eng¬ 
land were realizing ample profits, 
and whole body of workmen 
earning ample wages; no sooner, 
howevOT, did the economists com¬ 
mence their operations for the pur¬ 
pose of reducing the price of bread, 
than the prosperity of botii these 
classes be^n to decline. The quar¬ 
tern loaf fell, it is true, nearly one 
half in price; but then the profits of 
the capitalist, and the wages of the 
labourer, have been diminished in a 
still larger ^iroportion. It is there¬ 
fore the interest of all the produc¬ 
tive classes in this country, that the 
money-price of bread should be high; 
when this results not from a scarcity 
—not "from a deficient supply of 
grain—but from a brisk demand for 


food on the part of an industrious 
and well-employed community, it is 
a symptom and a proof ot tlie pros¬ 
perous condition of all tliose classes 
wlio are engaged in production; it 
furnishes tiie must unequK’ocal evi¬ 
dence, that there is a steady demand 
for their industry, {md for tlie pro¬ 
duce of that industrj'. 

The mischievous changes which 
have recently taken place in our com¬ 
mercial and internal policy, have pro¬ 
duced a most unfavourable, edect up¬ 
on our national industry. The flood¬ 
gates of foreign rivalry have been 
foolislily opened upon our manufac¬ 
turers. The circulating medium has 
been put under unwise and unneces¬ 
sary restrictions; and the conse¬ 
quence has been, a serious ciieck up¬ 
on our accustomed prosperity. We 
are really inclined to susjiect, that the 
discouragement to native industry 
resulting from the alterations which 
have been recently effected in our 
commercial relations with other coun¬ 
tries, has operated upon the price of 
agricultural produce to a greater ex¬ 
tent than the change which has been 
made in the standard of value. We 
nr(* by no means disposed to over¬ 
look or iinderi'atc the effect of this 
latter cause; but the eflect of tlie 
former cause wc are certainly dispo¬ 
sed to consider of greater magnitude 
and importance. Many able liieu, we 
are well awar(>, hold the opinion, that 
if the siijqily of tlic precious metals 
derived from tlio American mines 
could be restored to its usual amount, 
the recent rise in the exchangeable 
value of money would disappear, and 
that an abundant currency would 
bring about tlie return of our former 
prosperitjr. Now we cannot fully 
coincide in tliis opinion. It appears 
to us, that witliout a renovation of 
our relaxed industry, no additional 
supply of the precious me,tal8, how¬ 
ever abundant or cheaply procured, 
could, of itself, restore, tlie fallen pros¬ 
perity of Britain. This happy result 
depends, fortunately, not upon the 
American mines, hut upon tlie full 
and unimpeded devclopement of our 
national industry. On this point, wo 
think Mr Hume, in Ids Essay on Mo¬ 
ney, has fallen into an error. “ We 
find,” observes that writer, in a pas¬ 
sage which has been often quoted, 
tiiat into every kingdom into which 
money begins to flow in greater abun- 
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dance than formerly, every thing 
takes a ne^v face: labour and indus¬ 
try gain life—the merchant becomes 
more enterprising, the manufacturer 
more diligent and skilful, and even 
the farmer follows his plough with 
greater alacrity and attention. On 
the other hand.avhen gold and silver 
are diminishing, the workman has 
nut the same employment from the 
manufacturer and the mercliaut—the 
farmer cannot dispose of his corn and 
his cattle, though he must pay the 
same rent to his' landlord. The po¬ 
verty, and beggary, and sloth, which 
must ensue, are easily/oreseen.” lie 
seems to consider the more abundant 
flow of the precious metals into any 
countiy as the cause which sets the 
industry of its inliabitouts in motion. 
This is not by any means so clear as 
many writers on currcn<;y seem to 
imagine. W(! strongly suspect, that 
in this instance, the etl(‘ct is mista¬ 
ken for the cause, ^\’e believe, that 
in every country, an incrimed sup¬ 
ply of the precious metals will al¬ 
ways be found to follow in the train 
of more active industiy, but never of 
itself to act as a cause exciting to in¬ 
dustry. In every kingdom things as¬ 
sume a new face, not because money 
begins to flow in greater abundance 
than formerly; but, on the contrary, 
inouer flows in greater abundance 
than formerly, because tilings put on 
a new face. Because labour and in¬ 
dustry gain life, “ the merchant is 
more enterprising, the manufacturer 
more diligmit and skilful, and even 
the farmer follows his ]»lough with 
greater alacrity and attention.” This 
view of the matter is corroborated by 
the effect which the discovery of 
America produced on the internal 
condition of Spain. After that event, 
the precious metals found their way 
intoSpain in much greater abundance 
than previously; but we have no evi¬ 


dence to shew, that in Spain, every 
thing took a new face, or Uiat labour 
and industry gained new life. On 
the contrary, the precious metals 
were introduced merely as mercan¬ 
tile commodities, to be exported to 
other countries, and not to be used 
as a measure of value circulating ra^ 
pidly from hand to hand among a nu¬ 
merous and industrious population. 

We are thus of opinion, that more 
stress has been laid upon the supply 
of the precious metals now derived 
from tne American mines, tlian the 
matter really deserves. It must, no 
doubt, be admitted, that this diminu¬ 
tion in the usual amount of the sup- 
])ly has had some shai'e in the rise 
which has recently taken place in 
the value of mouey. It is, however, 
we think, indisputable that this u'ill 
only account for a small portion of 
that rise. The greater portion of it 
must be ascribed to the discourage¬ 
ment, and consequent relaxation, of 
our native industry, arising from the 
impolitic admission of foreign rival¬ 
ry. We are confirmed in this opinion 
by the well-known fact, that the rise 
which has recently taken place in the 
value of money, is much greater in 
England than in any other country iu 
Europe. If tliis rise bad been solely 
the consequence of a diminution in 
the usual supply of the precious me¬ 
tals, it would nec^essarily have taken 
place in an equal proportion all over 
Europe. This is manifestly not 
the case. The writers who trace 
our present embarrassments to na¬ 
tural or political causes which ren¬ 
der the American mines less pro¬ 
ductive than usual, labour clearly 
under an erroneous impression. Our 
difliculties do not spring from this 
source, but from the false measures 
which have crippled the energy of 
our national industry. 
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STEM AND STERN.—TOM CRINGLE AND THE DEVIL. 

To Commodore Christopher North. 


Dear Worthy Old Gentleman, 

Bles!) you, luRu, your chief devil 
has fiot nit* into a — of a mess by 
a inispriDt—confound my cramp fist 
—in “ Davy Jones,” in tlie number 
for July. 

I perceive in tliis the hoof of tJio 
same fiend, who, in the “ Scene off 
Bermuda,” in September last, sent 
old Kelson, the carpenter, a gowk’s 
errand into tlic forc-top, to see what 
the “ fore-waio/,” instead of tlio 
wounded “ lorn^pard/’ would cany, 
as if meu*of-w’ar had bum-boats at 
their mast-heads! But to the matter. 
In the very offset of “ Davy Jones,” 
he makes me say standing on the bow¬ 
sprit, that the spray from the stem 
was fiashing over mo, as it roared 
through die waste of sparkling and 
hissing waters.” Now I don'^t dis¬ 
pute the roaring of sterns—in sea¬ 
son. But, me, if you or any oilier 

man shall make Tom Cringle’s stern 
roar, out of season, on compulsion. 
I wrote STEM, thu cutwater of die 
ship, die coulter as it were—die head 
of her, not the tail, as the devil w'ould 
have it. And again, when the priva¬ 
teer hauls his wind suddenly, to let 
the Torch shoot past him, and there¬ 
by j^ain the weather gage, when old 
i^inter should sing out, as it was 
written—but, confound die fist once 
mure —“ Give her the stem "—that is, 
run her dow’ii and sink her, the stem 
being the strongest part, as the stern 
is die weakest, he, BeUsebub, judg- 
.ing, 1 presume, of die reHpec*tivu 
etrength of the two ends from bis 
own comparative anatomy, makes 
him say, “ Give her the stern" as if 
he were going to let drive at her 
widi tJmt end. “ Poo, nonsense—it 
don’t signify.” But it does signify, 
old man. Only fancy, had 1, When I 
asked you to give your countenance 
to my “ humble efforts,” as tbe block¬ 
heads whom you scarify say,beseech- 
ed you to give your but-end tejbem, 
would this not have signifie^-wwld 
' it not have been imprecathagwi very 
fate of die aforesaid blodcmKuls ? 

To touch you movtt twax —you 
yourself have lieen knoMrittQ get fou 
and pugnacious on great oCMMons— 
die visit of royalty, for instanee—it 
is on record. A mounddn foreigner 


from Russ-shire engages^ you, for 
some unknown insult, in single com¬ 
bat, and, leagued with John Barley¬ 
corn, (let us imagine an impossibili¬ 
ty,) floors you by a, peg on the gno¬ 
mon—the wound is in tbe front— 
your snout is broken,but your honour 
18 whole. Would it be so, were the 
Gael to allege, that her nainsel had 
coiipit the Giant of the North jiy a pig 
kick on her prearA By all the 
gods, he of the laconic garment, die 
“ thousand hill man,” would have 
been careering on a cloud after hie 
** freeii” Ossiaii, with the moon shi¬ 
ning through him, widiin that very 
hour. 

Sdll I would rather have fought 
Peter than bothered you; hut 1 know 
his Most Gracious Majesty King Wil¬ 
liam, God bless him!' (wlio can for¬ 
get poor Burns’s “ Tarry Breeksl'”) 
either has noticed it, or will notice it, 
the instant he conies to that part of 
tbe Magaisine. Now this, without 
explanation, is inconvenient, trou¬ 
sers being likely to come as high up 
flow as pantaloons, and I have some 
claim on him, seeing that my father. 
Job Oingle,8ome flve-and forty ^ars 
^o, at Jamaica, in the town of Port- 
Royal, had his head-rails smashed, 
the neb of his nose {stem) bitten off 
by a buiigo, and the end of his epine 
(stem-post), that mysterious point, 
where man ends, and monkey begins, 

f rievously shaken in a spree at Kitty 
'imiaiis, in Prince Wilfiatn Henry’s 
comiiany. 

” Poo, nonsense.” Indeed I—Wliy, 
the very devil himself, the author of 
the evil, sliall be convinced that diere 
is much peril in the transposition of 
ends, /will ask him—Whatis a ster¬ 
nutation —(words being his wea- 

E ons)—“ What is a sternutation ?” 

fe sliall answer learnedly by the 
card—“ A sneeze," the nose or stem 
being the organ. I'lien he shall ask 
Jem .Sparkle “ What is a sternuta¬ 
tion?" You laugh, old gendeman; 
but pour devil’s “ mistack" looks 
every inch as queer to a sailor as our 
topman’s answer would sound to you. 
Yours with ail cordWify, 

Thomas Cringle, 
Coast Blockade, Station 3194, 

17 th Julp, 18d0« 
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F£RDIKAMD TUE BELOVED } OR, BOVAL GRATITDDE. 


The prodamation concluded In/ declaring the CoHTKti to be dissolved} and ordaining 
that all opposing the execution of this decree should suffer Death 11! 

Annals of the Peninsular Caufaicnb. 


After an arduous service of six 
years iii Portugal and Spain, during 
the whole of the interesting cani- 

S s in these countries, 1 was at 
li indulged with permission to 
revisit Kiigland, on the sliort leave of 
absence of two montliH. Anxious to 
behold the gratifying spectacle of an 
idolized luoiiarcli reascendiug die 
throne of his ancestors, amidst the ac- 
claniations and blessings of his devo¬ 
ted people, after so uiauy years of vi¬ 
cissitude ill the fortune of war, I 
waved niy original intention of em¬ 
barking in the British packet from 
Cadiz, and determined on a journey 
to Madrid; having found a ready 
companion for the voyage iu my 
friend, (a merchant of the former 
city,) at whose establishnumt, at 
Xeres de la Frontera, 1 had been pass¬ 
ing some pleasant weeks. 

Our preparations were immediate¬ 
ly commenced. Knowing by expe¬ 
rience how iadly destitute the bouses 
of public accommodatiuu on our 
route were of those conveniences, 
winch are to he found, with a great¬ 
er or less degree of comfort, iu other 
parts gf tlie European continent; 1 
stored ray| ample canteens, (capable 
of furnishing a breakfast ana dinner 
service for four persons,) with an 
abundant stock ot tea, coffee, choco¬ 
late, si^ai‘8, liqueurs, and nmdlon of 
old “ King's own” rum, (wnich had 
not seen the light for five years;) nor 
did 1 omit (aluiough no smoker my¬ 
self) to fill a canister witli a few 
doem of prime Havannah cigars, of 
aiich a superior quality, that my fu- 
zoing friends bestowed on tliem the 
Inline o( ** sugar-pbtms” 
s^ney, or liquor, no doubt, will 
hai^JhMr influence in all countries; 
but%% Spaniard, a more tempting 
bribe could not be offered to quuken 
the movements of every mui on the 
road, from the Director-general of 
Posts in his gaudy coat, down to the 
humble driver iu his sheep-skin jack¬ 
et, than a good cigar! It has been 
even known to mollify the heart of 
rude bandit, and cause bim. 


whilst rifling his victim, to utter an 
apologetic —** Pardon met sir^ for 
little liberty /” 

We discovered a chariot of ancient 
fashion for sale, which had been 
-built. Heaven know8wlien,or where; 
hut it had the advantages of being 
strong and roomy, witii luggage wells, 
which were easily converted into a 
deposit for my canteens; a strong 
net-work bag was fitted up behind, 
fur the reception of the luggage, &c., 
which is called the Zagat, a name 
whicli is also home by the man who 
sits in charge of it, and who has the 
additional duty to perform, of run¬ 
ning between die leaders of ^e mule- 
team through towns, or narrow passes, 
holding tlie head of each at arms- 
leugth, whilst he, scarcely touching 
the ground, seems almost to fly, as Im 

f ;uu{es the team at a galloping pace, 
a this reticulated iack our trunks 
were stowed, and over them the bed- 
ding. My companion had provided 
regular mattress, bolster, & 0 . My pre¬ 
parations iu that respect were few 
and simple—a canvass bag, six feet 
by two, a pillow, and a blanket, suf¬ 
ficed for all my wants; this bag WfM 
each night filled with firc«h atraw, (ap 
ever-re^y eoBveuieaee,) and being 
laid pn die weil-ewept floor, with die 
luxury of a pillow, 1 formed os com¬ 
fortable a resting-place as 1 could de¬ 
sire,infinitely preierable to a berdi on 
these (almost-living) bedsteads, on 
which the unwaiw traveller is invited 
to repose at the Posado. In various 
parts of the interior of the carriage 
were secret pockets, so artfully e<m- 
cealedfOs to set discovery at denauee, 
except by a general ripping opmt of 
the lining, an experiment Irequmit- 
lyTOiWHted to by pracdsed ba^itd, 
when the plunder of their viedms 
proves inadequate to Iheir nmk mod 
appearance. 

We engaged a tiro, or team, of six 
capital taalm, for the entire journey 
to Madrid, for four hundred dollara, 
in which sum w&m Wdttded the pay¬ 
ment for the aemdcM of dm mayoral, 
or eoachPten, hia «agdl» and Mao the 
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feeding, stublhig, shoeing, &c., of the 
team; an ainouiit not exceeding that 
at which an poual length of road could 
be peiformea in England with four 
horses. 

Even with such a ])owerful tiro, (to 
which the mayoral always attaches a 
spare mule on his own account in 
cose of accidents,) we could not cnl- 
oiilate on daily journeys of more than 
from ten to twelve Spanislt leagues 
^our British miles each) per day. 
The usual rate of travelling of the 
coches colleroe8,or stage coaches, is 
forty miles per day with the same 
number of horses or mules, (geueral- 
ly the former,) and they halt every 
nmrtli day. 

All being ready for the journey, we 
took our departure from the house of 
my compaaon de voyage at Xeres, on 
the 20th April, 1814, attended by one 
servant only, an Irish boy, who had 
served me upwards of tliree years, 
and who possessed all tlie character¬ 
istic shrewdness and vivacity of bis 
country, with a sufficient smattering 
of the Spanish language to render 
him equal to the expression of his 
own, or our ordinary wants, without 
die aid of our Interpretation. 

He sat perched beside the mayoral 
on the fore-boot, converted into a 
driving seat, of the comforts of which 
we could form but a mean opinion, 
from the imploring looks the poor 
fellow occasionally tliyew upon us, 
as turning liis head to make a mute 
appeal to our pity; meanwhile the 
carriage rattled over the long, rough, 
and stony sti'cets of this sti^gliug 
town, at the very top of the muleiT 
speed; with the exception of the 
wheelers, the animals were strangers 
to the restraint of bit or rein, guided 
solely by the voice of the noisy driver, 
who, aimr the zagal resigned his of¬ 
fice, scolded or encouraged each 
mule by name, and in terms which 
the brutes, by the quick motion of 
their lengtliy^ears, r^y appeared to 
understand. *. 

My fellow traveller, althotl||i^.ihe 
liad passed upwards of thirty yoirs 
in Spain, had never been more than 
a few leagues beyond the purlieus of 
Cadiz and Xeres; he waa, notwith¬ 
standing, a man of the most extensive 
information on all subjects rdating 
to the country of his adoption—a, 
scholar of the first order—linguist* 
of almost universal capacity—« Ca¬ 


tholic of tlie purest faith—and, to 
crown all, an idolatrous admu'cr of 
the Spanish constitution, then in the 
third year of its rickety existence I— 
III his cuthubiastic dreams,he was per¬ 
petually drawing on futurity for die 
realization of tliosi* blessings wiiicli, 
ill the fcneiicy of liisimagiimtiuii, he 
saw ]io\ cring, on angel-wings, over 
regenerated Spain, and which (next 
to Uilx'ruia, tlie laud of his birth) lie 
adored with all a lover’s fondness, 
frequently exclaiming, “ You will see, 
my dear sir, what this country will 
be in another hundred years!" 

There w'as scarcely a village or 
tovyii through which we passed, to 
which his iuformatiou and historical 
recollections did not inipai't an inter¬ 
est. Although bred to the niercati- 
tile profehsiou in its most rigid forms, 
bis mind liud ever thirbted afier every 
useful knowledge; and it may soeiii 
strange, that 1, who liad passed my 
days in garrisons and camps, should 
su]iinely sit for twO hours, lialf do¬ 
zing, ill our lialtcd carriage at Buylen, 
while he pursued, with uutired stejis, 
under the ravs of a scorching sun, 
the strides of a village guide, while 
pointing out the scene of CastaTios’ 
triumph and Dupont’s defeat, cxult- 
ingly exploring the field of battle, 
where eighteen thousand troojis of 
the flower of the Freuch army luglo- 
riously grounded their arms to tlie 
rawandTialf-discipliued levies of the 
army of Sjiain, the self-assembled 
conscripts of an insulted and inva¬ 
ded nation ! It has been well obser¬ 
ved by the intelligent and accom- 

f lislied author of the Annals of tlie 
'eninsular Campmgns, that the ** chi¬ 
valry of bVance never received a 
deeper tarnish than in the surrender 
at Baylen." 

At Cordova, the ** oncq proud ca¬ 
pital of the Ommiade Cauplis,” lUl 
my early feelings of romouce'revived; 
and accompiuiied by my fdend,l de¬ 
voted an entire day to view die va¬ 
rious wonders of tliat celebrated 
mosque, now a Christian cathedral, 
whi<m, ui all its pristine freshness of 
' architectural ornament, adorns tliat 
renowuqd city. 

Nor was my mind less excited by 
delightful reflections on our next 
day^ journey, while tiireading die 
mazes of die Sierra Moreno, by the 
remembrance that vve then traversed 
the very ground which die inimitable 
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Cervantes Las immortalized by mar dinary assertion, but it is never the- 
king it the scene of the exploits of lesstrue^ From him we received the 
thelieroic Quixote. Every hill, and proclamation of Louis the XVIlIth, 
dell, and mountain stream, seemed issued at Paris on the 11th of that 
familiar to my eye and mind. Here month on his restoration to the throne 
the matherd, clad in his rude dress of his fathers, and also the gratifying 
made of the skins of the animals news of the total cessation of hosti- 
he tended, gazed in idle amazement litiea. Elated by this intelligence, we 
at our equipage, while his startled pushed forward. Having the advan- 
flock cast up their bearded faces to tage of a bright moon, we prolonged 
bestow on us a momentary glance, our daily journey to the latest hour 
then fled to the^ towering cHIra, tink- J,ho mules could bo kept to their pace, 
ling their bells in secure defiance of and on the night of the SOth April 
pursuit. Again a troop of Aricro^# reached Madrid in safety, 
clad and armed as in days of yore. Taking up our quarters in the Po- 
would cross our path at some sudden sado, called the Fontano de Oro, (at 
turn of our tortuous track, escort- the Puerto del Sol,^ We were early 
ing their w'ell-ladeii mules decked in the next morning visited by seveiM 
their crimson, deep-fringed housings. Members of Cortes, by the Minister 
(which possibly adorned their great- of War, Don Tomas Moreno; the 
great^andsires,) plodding in low Inspector General of Infantry, Don 
and solemn pace to the deep-toned Juan O’Donoju; the Inquisitor Ge- 
sound of the neck-bell of their leader, ncral (1 ); and last, though not least 
Now and then a Manchegof from the in my esteem, the brave Brigadier- 
plains, dressed in his black and braid- General, Sir John Downie. Not 
ed chaleco, Montero cap, and nicely the slightest suspicion of the king’s 
sandaled feet, appeared, cheering ou hostility to tlte Cortes appeared to 
his Kttle mula ivitli the sprightly se- exist in the public mind at tliat pe- 
guidiliaoftlie Mancha; while,on each riod, when all parties seemed conii- 
side of the animal, a dark and shining dent in bis Majesty’s acceptance of 
borocho hung glistening in the sun- the constitution, 
beam, full, almost to bursting, of the The 2d of May was ajmointed for 
delicious wine of the Val de P^nas! the affecting ceremony or the exhu- 
Notbinig appeared altered since tlie mation of the remains of the martyr- 
days of chivalry. It only wanted the ed patriots, Daioz and Velarde; who 

{ rresence of the renowned Knight and gloriously fell in the last desperate, 
lis faithful Snncho to complete the struggle to maintain the arsenal at 
romantic scene. Itfodi'id, during Murat’s massacre of 

It was at a short distance from the the 2d May, 1808. On this solemn 
village of Cardena, (the serene of so occasion, Regency, the Cortes, 

much fanciful adventure,) rvliere we the military of all ranks, and the pub- 
had halted during the heat of the day, lie functionaries of the capital, emu- 
tbat we met a Cabinet courier on his lously pressed forward to assist^ and 
way to Cadiz, from whom we were by their presence confirmed the pa- 
destined first to hear that important triotic feeling, which never appeared 
intelligence which soon rung through more inten’sely or nobly excited, 
the world with wonder—^the abdica- The hones of these departed heroes 
tion of the throne of France by the Were raised from their place of se- 
Oreat Napoleon I The noise of oul* puldire, and deposited in a swep- 
approaching carriage awoke this man phagus, under a discharge of one 
or dispatd), who was quietly dozing hundred salvoes of artillery, 
his siesisi on the saddle, though tra- The droops of the latter corp% tp 
veiling at the rate of ten nmes an w hifA these gallant men belonged, 
hour. Hiis may appear an extrapr- , claimed the honour of bearing the 

■’ • Carriers. f Native of MmrgIir. 

f In this coarier, my friend Instantly reeognised the tame individual who brooght 
the first intelligrnee of the peace nf Amiens to Cadiz, in 180%, having per^rme4 the 
journey, direct from Paris, (wilhoat qifitting the saddle'on# hour'fo tjhe four and 
twenty,) in the incredibly short space of seven days, the sbeaClBOO mileei 

His speed was rewarded by the merobants of Cadiz and.^4m^'>lrith'h|ian« «f one 
th«asa||d dollars. 

VOfn xxyiiu KO. CLXX. Z 
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saroopkoguB to tlie church of St Dp> 
mingos; tlie procession, headed by 
tbe Regency, and including all that 
was of rank and liouour in Madrid, 
extended more than one mile in 
lengtii. " Honour to the memory of 
the departed heroes /” “ Death to the 
enemies of Spain /” “ Long live Fer~ 
dinando, our beloved King I” and 
“ Long live the Constitution /” were 
the shouts from thousands and tens 
of thousands, as the cypress and the 
laurel waved tlmir united branches 
over all that remained of the hrst 
victims of French perfidy I How soon, 
alas I were these exchanged for 
sounds of discord, and for deeds of 
hoiTor; for the dungeon and the 
dagger’s point! for proscription and 
eule! l^ckle, inconstant people, 
deeply hat'e you paid the penalty of 
your vacillation 1 

From the contents of confidential 
letters received from certain* of the 
deputitis, who, with the President of 
the Cortes, had proceeded to Valen¬ 
cia to do homage to their restored 
sovereign, whispers were already cir¬ 
culated of roym treachery. In the 
jpeantime, the minions of the Court 
had received their instructions; the 
emissaries of the enemies of the Cor¬ 
tes wvsttered themselves among the 
people, and working on the weak¬ 
ness of minds unprepared for the 
glorious boon of political freedom, 
eoon turned the seme of popular feel¬ 
ing; the Cortes were represented 
desirous of stripping their beloved 
i^iug of his regal rights; trampling 
ou meir holy religion; and establish¬ 
ing an infidel r^ublic! The mani¬ 
festo issued by Ferdiiumd at Valen¬ 
cia, on the 4tli May, (from which 
the motto of this article was extract¬ 
ed,} was j^acarded in every pait of 
tbe citv. llie Ciwtes, thus denounced 
as traitors, became, from that mo¬ 
ment, the oUects of- popular ven- 
gear^. Sedmers were mlowed to 
parade tbe streets with drawn sabres 
or bayonets, tiltouting, “ Death io the 
Cortes /” “ Death to iStf Cmetitmt^^fitF’ 

Tlie Alcalde Mayor, Montei^ma, 
(a Peruvian, boasting |ih|./|leiicent 
from the Incas,) himsdf »inainher 
of the Cortes, had lihe,«0^ 

^tise, but found his ^ic authoi^ 
(4f indeed tincere in his attend to 
d^orce it) wneq^ to stem the tide 
tiFtidsalai^ingl^s^eai;. uni¬ 


tary were under no sort of contiol; 
the Regency tacitly laid down their 
functions which, it required no 
stretch of sagacity to foresee, would, 
ere many days, be wrested from tteir 
feeble hands. Thus Madrid, firom tite 
9th to tbe 12th of May, (the day on 
which it was announced that the Belo¬ 
ved Ferdinand would make his grand 
entrywas a prey to the unbndled 
licentiousness of an inflamed and de¬ 
bauched soldiery: tiie jails were emp¬ 
tied, and hordes of desperate ruffians 
were let loose upon the people, to 
work out tlieir eventual freedom by 
tlie exercise of terror, and tlie ven¬ 
geance of tiie knife upon all who yet 
appeare.d favourable to the constitu¬ 
tion ; tbe dregs of the female popu¬ 
lation, infuriate witli liquor, rushed 
ui crowds tlirough the streets, cry¬ 
ing out, ** Blooh, ni.oon for our in- 
swted Sovereign!!P* 

During tliese days of terror, tlie 
few English then in Madrid passed 
not only unmolested tiirougn the 
mob, but were even loudly imeered 
and caressed by tlie furious rabble; 
tlie dissolution of the Cortes, now 
universally known, liaving been at¬ 
tributed to the countenance and ad¬ 
vice of the BritishyambassMor, who 
joined/the King at Valencia the dav 
preceding that ^n whidi 'tiie /Presi¬ 
dent *f tiie Cortes and a.d^Utation 
of its members presented th^selves 
at the feet of their monarch. T slitill 
decline enteiing into a discussipn on 
the correctness of tliis opinion^/ht^r- 
tain it is, however, that a loan or npa- 
ney to a considerable amount was,'gt 
that critical moment, wanted; and, 
to tiie streogtli thus afiorded to the 
despotic King, hie sudden and unex^p 
pected mojiitesto Against the Cortes 
and CoiistitutioniL Wat not unaptly at¬ 
tributed. Forf^ftiftfitii the meant 
of corruption ax^ httimidation, the 
new Absolute Kino pursued his 
march in triumph to his c^taJ, ac¬ 
companied by the representative of 
British majeaty, suiroumled by 
four tiiousand cavalry, with Britieh 
sabres in their hands, commanded 
by tiie British General Whitth^lhani, 
and cheered by the homage w one 
hundred thousand willing slavatUl; 

llie night of the 12tii was <me of 
horrors; sevmral the unfortimate 
deputies, the Ubeftd tide, (de- 
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the Serviles,) were seized, even in 
the bosom of their families, and, load¬ 
ed with chains, dra^rged off to die 
filtliy dungeons of the Inquisition. 
Many others, who foresaw die im¬ 
pending storm, had providently fled 
from the capital in various dis¬ 
guises ; whil/it others, trusting to the 
ndclity of some lowly dependant, 
'were secreted in wretched hovels or 
in cellars, anxiously watching die fa¬ 
vourable moment for escape. But, 
alas! whither were they to fly? 
From their places of concealment 
these unhappy men could hear the 
wild shouts of their pursuers, thirst¬ 
ing for their blood! 

The stone which had been erected 
in the Grand Plaza, commemorative 
of the Constitution, and before which 
(only a few weeks since) die people 
bowed ill reverential joy, was now 
torn from its pedestal, the inscription 
defaced, and broken to pieces; the 
maddened populai'e contending for 
the fragments, which were dragged 
in savage triumph dirough the pub¬ 
lic streets nmiust shouts of “ Lont/ 
live the Absolute King /” “ Death to 
the Constitution /” Those who took 
110 atttive part in these proceedings 
were compelled to uncover the head 
and jmn in the cry, in order to pro¬ 
tect themselves against die assassin’s 
knife or the soldier’s sabre. 

I dined at the Ambassador’s that 
day, where, in the absence of his Ex¬ 
cellency, his secri^tary, Mr Charles 
Vaughan, presided. The most mark¬ 
ed reserve on the dreadful scenes 
then ])a8siug under every eye was 
preserved. Of all subjects, that which 
occupied every mind, and agitated 
every heart, was not once mentioned, 
even while die frantic cries from 
widiout aeemed to make our glasses 
vibrate otn the j but such is die 
characteristic of diplomacy. 

Sir Hen»'Wellesley arrived, in die 
course or the evening, with die in¬ 
formation, that the lung would not 
enter Mai^id until the morning of 
the 14th. 

On descending from the porUco 
into the street, 1 mund myself at once 
surrounded by thousands, whose wild 
uiwoar was suddenly checked 1^ 
first toll of die vesper bell, m an 
instant every tougue was mute, every 
head uncovered; die most prmound 
silenoe reigned for some moments, 
Intenruptea bnly by tlm whupering 
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prayers of diis devout murder¬ 

ous /) mob I 

During the last few days, my friend 
had never quitted the Pos^o, except 
for an hour iu the morning, when he 
skulked out to snatch a hasty masst 
and I could only prevail on him to 
venture with me to the ambassador’s, 
on the 14th, by representing bis dan¬ 
ger if left unprotected at the inn du¬ 
ring die excitement which the entry 
of the King would cause among the 
populace. 

The morning was passed in fever¬ 
ish anxiety on the part of the swel¬ 
ling population, augmented every 
hour by the thousands pouring m 
from all the towns and villweB with¬ 
in ten leagues of Madrid; oftentimes, 
in the course of the forenoon, the 
whole Prado appeared like a sea of 
moving heads, as the false intelli¬ 
gence of, “ J/cre comes the KingP* 
agitated the dense mass. 

Bodies of troops continued to ar¬ 
rive every hour from Ariui|uez, at 
which royal residence his majesty 
had slept and breakfasted. Amongst 
these many had, for the first time, 
Sppeai-ed in their new and splendid 
uniforms. The King’s regiment of 
hussars, dressed in en^roiitered scar¬ 
let jackets, with pelisses hanging to 
their shoulder, of sky-blue, lined with 
lamb-skin in fleece, and mustering 
upwards of six hundred strong, (arm¬ 
ed and equipped at the expense of 
John Bull,) caracoled about, shew¬ 
ing off Uieir fineiy, like jays in bor¬ 
rowed plumes. And then the an¬ 
cient carabineros, looking as stiff and 
warlike as jack-boots, huff, and 
buckram could midee them, smiled 
dirough their black and bushy whisb- 
ers, while on their tall and lanky lo^ 
tailed stallions they gently forcedu 
passage throughthe receding crowd; 
meanwhile tlii& Birmingltam swordi 
glittering in the bright rays of a Ma¬ 
drid midsummer sun, proved to ^ 
astonished S^ianiards the superahuil* 
dant wealth of England, and her 
neiuus int^st in the cause of 
doml 

The evemng hiM alrmdy ceuqipiiluot- 
ced before the King resighed hit iMpil. 
tal; havingtopati^uptheG^loAi^K, 
a bettor situatum ^ jpeo* 

cession dup hfdcony .ofitte ifotel 
of Einbafw, tm hhvfl been 

chosen. ThUieiMidy iw uumor 

rouif 9 ii 4 we Into ^ cowduded 
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dfamer, when the trumpets announ¬ 
ced the entrance of tlie royal ca^al- 
jeade into our street. Its pri^ess 
Was so slow, that we were nearly 
half an hour waiting, handkerchief 
in hand,before his Majesty approach¬ 
ed near enough to receive our wel¬ 
come. Tlie mules of the clumsy 
state-coach, of which there had been 
several teams employed during the 
day, were as often unharnessed; and 
the people yoked themselves by hun¬ 
dreds to the carriage, for the last 
forty lei^es of his Majesty’s route; 
Iriuroplml arches were erected in 
every town; while the whole female 
jMpuladon, clothed in white, and 
decked with wreaths, marched be- 
'fbre, strewing the roads with flowers, 
and diswibuting garlands. Thou¬ 
sands had kissed the royal hand, 
which was held out to all who sought 
that honour; and the familiaritv with 
which ^ Life-Guardsinen (all of 
whom ntak as subaltern officers) loll¬ 
ed into the royal carriage at every 
momenta^ hal^ conversing with their 
monarch,rormed a strange contrast to 
our ideas of courtly etiquette. Whep 
his Majestyarrived opposite the hotel 
of Sir Henry Wellesiey, he himself 
mve the siraal for a halt, and stretch- 
ug out his hand, kissed it several 
times to ffie Ambassador, and tlie 
English parW, which we,"of course, 
returned with cheer8,|waving of hand¬ 
kerchiefs, and cries of “ Viva El 
Huy !” “ Viva Espana !” The King 
himself distinctly shouted " Viva 
Ingloterra!" more than once, (as well 
he might!) The carriage then pro¬ 
ceeded on its route, drawn by women 
almie! to the amount of at least five 
hundred, whohadattached ornament¬ 
ed ropes to the carriage, and displa¬ 
ced the men! 

This a^t was death to the hraes 
of my I^nstitutional friend, Don 
Alonzo, whose handkercliief abso¬ 
lutely fell from his hrad, as wifSi 
feeble dfort he tried to wave it—to 
me almie his mental misery was per¬ 
ceptible. SpMn I his ador^, heroic, 
regenerated Spain, licking’file feet of 
the anti-constitutional moaikrch^ the 
Beloved—the Absolute F^ii^d! 
As soon as coffee had hUi^^j^ved, 
he hurried off to the hotel, hsaving 
'me to undergo the degradttiOiii fks 
Ac termed it) of MsiAtig the fat^ iof 
the despotic king on tny pres#ta- 
fkm vm evening. 1 had that hoitoUr 


about seven o’dock, when the mm-k- 
ed attention which his Majesty be¬ 
stowed on all persons presented by 
the British Ambassador, proved tlie 
closeness of tlie amity which then 
prevailed between the two govern¬ 
ments. Having been favoured with 
a few words from the -King on my 
presentation, I had a full opportu¬ 
nity of obsening his Catholic Ma¬ 
jesty’s person and manner. The 
courtesies of a king arc said to operate 
like magic over the strongest minds 
—mine was not an exception to this 
almost general rule—wlien I beheld 
him smiling on all around, caressing 
this grandee, and embracing that; 
familiarly calling another towards • 
him by thekindw'ord Tocayo" (or 
name-sake); bestowing grades of 
rank or titles of honour on his faith¬ 
ful officers; I almost wished to for¬ 
get the Cortes and the Constitution, 
and cry out with the rest, “ Long 
live the Absolute King /”—candour re¬ 
quires me to say so much. His Ma¬ 
jesty was dressed in the uniform of 
his foot-guards, with the embroidery 
W’hicli distinguishes the rank of a 
captain-general on the cuffs—a scar¬ 
let silk sash, with massive tassels of 
gold; be wore the riband and collar 
of the order of Carlos Tercero. In 
his full black eye, then beaming with 
the delight of gratified power and 
absolute monardiy, there lurked the 
tiger’s fierceness, which all his smiles 
could not concesil I His next brother, 
the Infant Don Carlos, stood on his 
right, and his imbecile*old uncle, 
Don Antonio, on bis left. I quitted 
tiie courtly circle at eight, hardly 
knowing at the moment whetiier to 
excuse or condemn the monarch’s 
late proceeding. 

On my return at night, I found ray 
worthy Andalusian friend in a state 
of affliction, which I could in no other 
way account for, than his apprehen¬ 
sion of seme dreadful persm^l out¬ 
rage; and it was not until After a 
uarter of an hour’s entreaty to re¬ 
eve my luudety that he disclosed to 
ine that hii^bosom friend, Don Tobies 
* * ♦ an Andalusian depu|[|r> was 
that day condemned to deatn tiicoun- 
cil, as the most guilty of thosenate; 
having proposed in the Cortes ot the 
last Bitting, that on the vefusal of 
Ferdinum to swear fidelity to* the 
Cmtstitotion; Ite should be declared 
as Wv^ ** eetjued to reign !** 1 en- 
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(leavoured to comfort my friend* by 
urgia| 2 [ that it waa a vain threat; ae 
Dun Tomas must tlien be far be- 
Olid the reach of his persecutors; 
aving disappeared some days be¬ 
fore.—“ O! no, no!” replied my ago¬ 
nized companion; “ lie is not only still 
in Madritt but his present hiding- 
place cannot afford him shelter be¬ 
yond to-mon'ow’s dawn—A price is 
on his head—his escape seems im¬ 
possible. He has found means to 
communicate witii me through an old 
woman, who is now in this house, 
imploring our assistance to aid his 
escape; but how is it to be accom- 
lished ’’ Although 1 would give all 
possess on earth to secure his life, 
any attempt to do so in the present 
dreadful state of Madrid, would bring 
destruction on those who would move 
for his ri'lief.” 1 demanded to see the 
old woman, who w'as brought forth 
horn an inner chamber. On seeing 
me full diessed as 1 had been to 
court, she imagined herself already 
in the hands oi vengeful justice, and 
gai e herself up for lost; a little ex- 
planntiuu ajipi'used her fears, and af¬ 
ter throiviiig off my dress coat, and 
putting on uiy pelisse, 1 desired her 
to lead the way. 

We sallied forth; and whilst close¬ 
ly following her w'aiy steps, I passed 
through some turbulent crowds, re¬ 
sponding, with ajiparent zeal, their 
horrid shouts. My wdiite feather, and 
British appearance altogether, proved 
m^ safe iwssport. Having, aftermany 
windings, through streets and lanes, 
uucheered by the light of one soli¬ 
tary lamp, at length arrived in front 
of a mean building, my guide, taking 
mo by Uic hand, drew me to tlie en¬ 
trance,pronouncing the words, “Fol¬ 
low me, and fear notP' We descend¬ 
ed two distinct flights of cellar stairs, 
at the bottom of which she left me 
to my reflections in Uie horrid gloom. 

1 UDshoathed a long Turkilsh dogger, 
which I always carried at i^ight, in a 
belt inside my pelisse, (it was a dead¬ 
ly weapon,) and groping fov the wall, 
firmly tixed my back a{i^|diiat it, ready 
for any attack. It is impossible to 
describe the current of thoughts and 
feelings that pressed on my nutated 
mind during this brief but awful pe¬ 
riod. At length the scarcely artictt- 
lated sound—“His,yu, his,yu,”{the 
national mode of calling attention,) 
broke faintiy on my car, to which 
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1 softly answered —“ Aqui, aqui,'* 
(‘‘here, here.”) Guided by my vtnee, 
me beldam approached, and grasp¬ 
ing my outstretched and unarmed 
hand—while, prepared for any event, 
1 firmly held my dagger in the other, 
—she led me along what 1 considered 
a passage, at the end of which I was 
refreshed with a rush of cool and 
a momentary glimpse of tiie few stars 
which lit tlie firmament. Crossing 
this opening, still imder her guidance, 
towards another vtu’t of thehu tiding, 
1 felt myself suddenly stopped, hut 
with expressions of couitesy, by two 
men; one of whom took from be¬ 
neath his cloak a dimly burning lamp, 
wliich he held up on a level mth my 
face; in an instant my dagger was 
raised, and as instantly dropped, 
wiien 1 beheld the taller of the two 
make the genuine sign of a Master 
Mason !! I 1 sheathed the weapon, 
and holding out my hand, bestowed 
the fratemm which nay piasomc 
brotlier returned with fereoiicy f and 
in a low whisper, directed the other 
to bring forward bis friend. The 
glimmering light for a moment dis¬ 
appeared, and in less than a minute 
the unfortunate patriot came forth 
from an inner cellar, almost fainting 
under the conflict of his htqies and 
fears. He expected to have seen his 
old friend Don Alonzo, and his feel¬ 
ings on beholding me, with whom he 
him but a slight acquaintance, come 
to his relief, at such a place, at tna^ 
an hour, and und^i such circum¬ 
stances, so unmanned him, that a 
flood of tears alone saved hina from 
sinking on the damp floor of tiiis 
dungeon. After a mental struggle, 
he gained his self-possession; and 
when asking me to help him to li- 
berty,addea, “Not to preserve my UJb 
by base flight, but to die with arms 
in my hand, in defence of the libar. 
ties of my afiSicted country, instead 
4iof being butchered in tlie dunffepna 
of the Inquisition I” My bri<« sttd 
unconsoltj^reply was,—'* Resiataxa^e 
is now usmess—Spanish liberty iaju- 
ready strangled m its infancy—Of 
your ftiends, none remain to assist 
you; some, it is stated, have {Mrk^- 
ed in secret—aU yotir supporters we 
doomed to deam, or igoon^aioiu ex¬ 
ile—yoor cause Is lostU-One chance 
alone presents kself to save your 
titfeV oim— itutatU, if 
possible I yrm tbWfi fltitiifta friends 
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wlio have hitherto protected jrou, 
wr d* with the crowds who^ are even 
tkow returning into the adjacent vil¬ 
lages, tired and satiated with the 
festivities,and who are allowed 
to pass through the gates in crowds. 
Unquestioned by the guard; conceal 
yourself during the few hours of 
darkness in the 01ive*wood, about a 
league from the Puerto St Vicente, 
through which, one hour after day¬ 
break to-morrow, my carriage shall 
slowly pass; and I swear, come 
what may, to aid your escape.— 
Adieu r* 

On'*#itehing the outer door, to 
which la ficen&d, leaning on the arm 
of my brother mason, at the moment 
of our separation, he revealed kirn¬ 
s' to me as 9 Captain of the Span¬ 
ish Guards, a native of the Havannah, 
with whom. In preceding year, I 
had sat in Lodge’i^ Cadiz.* 1 plun¬ 
ged once iftoreInto the dreary street, 
preceded by my former guide, whose 
rootsteps 1 lollowed in silence, while 
she flitted before me like a dark 
phantom, until we arrived once more 
V nt the low still and empty Puerto del 
Sol, where she todk her leave with 
* Bendita sea sus obras!”f There 
was not a moment to lose—^it was 
alreadypast ten; I turned down the 
Galle Al^a, (in which was the Am¬ 
bassador’s hotel,)and found his party 
at supper. After an apology for 
troubimg his Excellency at that late 
hour, 1 requested my passports that 
night, as it was my intention to start 
at daybreak next morning, on my 
route to Paris. It became necessary, 
to meet my plans, that two servants 
Instead of one (as stated in my former 
passport) should be named, and also 
to insert the nation to which the se¬ 
cond servant belonged. I mentioned 
France at the instant, as I recollect¬ 
ed that Bon Tomas moke with flu- 
enqy the language of that country. 
Wjppher the An^assador entertajn- 
ed itoy suspicions of an indefinite 
nature, from my impatienoa to obtain 
my passports at that late hour, I 
know not; but he forbore to press 


the request he at first had made for 
my delay till ten the next morning, 
by which time he could prepare let¬ 
ters for his illustrious brother, then 
on his route from Paris ^ Madrid; 
my papers were therefore instantly 
di^atched. 

I bad for years been honoured 
with the kindest attention and the 
friendship of that truly amiable man ; 
and in the few moments’ private con¬ 
versation whirh 1 had with him, pre¬ 
viously to taking n>^ final leave, I 
felt convinced that he suspected my 
additional servant was some pro¬ 
scribed individual. Whatever were 
his thoughts, lie confined them to his 
own breast; contentingliirnselfwitli 
one sentence of kind advice, which 
deeply impressed itself on my mind, 
although it could not siiake my pur¬ 
pose. “ Take care how you commit 
yourself; should this French valet oi 
yours he discovered to be an impro¬ 
per subject, or one obnoxious to tliis 
government, you will place yourself 
and me in a painful situation.” My 
only answer Avas, “ Sir, 1 shall he 
cautious.” My respectful attacliment 
to him was too pOAverful to sufler me. 
to deceive him by assurances, Avliicli 
probably a few weeks Avoiild falsify; 
and he was of a nature too noble and 
generous to extort any confession 
from me. Hurrying off to the Poeado, 
I found my unhappy friend still over¬ 
whelmed with atfliction. My long 
absence had excited his alarm; and 
when I detailed my adventures, and 
the arrangements 1 had in vieAV for 
tlie attempt, at least, to rescue the 
unfortunate Don Tomas from his 
threatened fate, it required my ut¬ 
most powers of persuasion to recon¬ 
cile him to risk his share in the en¬ 
terprise. He condemned the plan ns 
impracticable; and, resigning him¬ 
self to despair, thrcAv hiraseiron his 
mattress in an agony of grief; not 
that he was either morally or phy¬ 
sically a coward; hut he had lived 
too long under a despotic govern¬ 
ment, where the will of power was 
the law, not to tremble with appre- 


* AhTioagh the crime «f beiDg a freemason was, in itself, suffioient to consign any 
nafcn discMivered to beiong tO tiMt society, to the scaffold or the galleys, I have met 
at Lodge tlie Minister of War, the Intendente General of Finance, the Inspeetore Ge- 
neml.of Cavalry and Infantry, two Admirals, several of the secular clergy* sad more 
than d dozen military ofioen, of superiw rank in the Spanish service; the Etpi of 
WM one of our most active and worthy Brethren. 
f God's blessing on your good woirks!" 
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hension at the dangers of detection 
in such an attempt. Leaving him to 
seek such repose as his sorrows ad¬ 
mitted, and trusting to my own ad¬ 
dress to conquer alT his scruples by 
the ensuing morning, I employed 
myself untu midnight, with my ser¬ 
vant’s md, hi packing up all our lug¬ 
gage. I then snatched a few hours’ 
sleep, after a day of great excitement, 
and a night of great anxiety. 

As early four in the morning, 
the rumblins; noise of our carriage, 
and the gingiing of oui- mule bells, 
broke my sour* ’ and refreshing slum¬ 
bers. Before five our luggage was 
stowed away, and my" reluctant 
friend suffering himself to be led 
into the carriage with a heavy and a 
doubting heart, another quarter of 
an hour found ns halted at the bar¬ 
rier. Thrusting half iny body through 
the caiTiage-window, I held out my 
passport, a couple of cigars, and a 
dollar to the officer of the gate, the 
moment I perceived he w’as but a 
Herfjeant. Waving the paper on his 
approach, I touched his ready palm, 
and cried, “ Inglez, Inglez 1 Senor Ca- 
MTAN.” —“ Bueno, Bueno,” cried the 


acquainted with our plan; but knew 
not the object for whom we were 
intcrfisted. It became uece^ssary, 
therefore, to reposo entire confidence 
in him. When arrived at the Olive 
Wood I dismounted, and, taking him 
aside, explained all; then placed 
him on the look-out. A thick exha¬ 
lation hung over the surface of the 
earth, which obscured distant ob¬ 
jects ; but through the haze I disco¬ 
vered three figures, which I conclu¬ 
ded w'cre those of the persons we 
sought. Time was precious. The 
masonic clap of the hand was given, 
and tliat mystical signal; immediately 
repeated, satisfied me that our friend 
was near. He approached, support¬ 
ed by those I had seen die night be¬ 
fore. A hasty embrace of gratitude, 
bestow'cd by the agitated Don Tomas, 
repaid those noble-bearted men for 
the dangers they had risked; and in 
another minute we were off; the 
mules once more, in full fl^op 1 
Our new traveller took ms seAt 
beside the mayoral; while my ser¬ 
vant shared the zagal with his assist¬ 
ant. A mode of travelling so un¬ 
usual soon shook the frame of the 


guardian of the gate, witliout look¬ 
ing at the passport, (w’liich he pro¬ 
bably could not nave read, if he had.) 
** Vage rostra senoria con Bios P' * 
—“Andar,”(“goon,”) to tlie mayoral, 
and we passed through the gate at a 
gallop! During this short parley,my 
fellow passenger was in Purgatory; 
and wlum I cxultingly asked him, 
** What do you think of that? We 
are out of Madrid, you see, with our 
heads on!” He faintly smiled for a 
moment, and then a;^in sank into 
his corner. The first and greatest 
difficulty having been happily got 
over, our next c^ect was to account 
to our mayoral for the no small ad¬ 
dition of weight with which his tiro 
would so shortly bo burdened; and 
for which he would, no doubt, re- 
outre extra remuneration. He was 
tne same we had brought from Anda¬ 
lusia, and although we could reckon 
on his fidelity, we might not be so 
perfectly secure of hie discretion, or 
of that of the zagal. own ser¬ 
vant, whose shrewdness ft was im- 

B ossible to deceive, and whose fide- 
ty was incomiptible, was partly 


unfortunate deputy to an excrucia¬ 
ting degree, wJio, though hastily in- 
sti nctt'd not to speak a word, except 
ill the French lantjttage, involuntai’ily 
broke out in unmeasured curses in 
his vernacular tongue on the horrid 

road. **Hay! C - -jo! Malditossea 

esta' Camino and then suddenly 
recollecting himself, would utter an 

odd “ sacre - ** or two, and grin 

with pain. By the time we arrived 
at Biiitraigo, (nearly fifty miles from 
Madrid,) wlii<*h st^e we reached by 
four o’clock, Don Tomas was scarce 
ly able to crawl up the flight of steps 
at the entrance of the post-house, 
where we were destined to pass the 
night, liuddled together in a aeaxy 
apartment over the kitchen. Mv lad 
helped him along, and laying mm at 
full length on a mattress, in 
general sleeping room, proceeded to 
exercise his talents as cook, to pc^ 

E are our dinnm'. The mayoral am 
is mate had been informed that the 
new passenger was a Frenchman, 
who, in order to escape out of Spam 
in safety, had entered into mr se 
vice; and ffioy wdre earnOstly ‘ 


Cod be with your lordidiip! 
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tioned not to talk of hini in any other 
copBcity than that of n servant. The 
promise of an additional huiidred 
aollars the first day he arrived in 
safety on the Frencli territory, was 
to be the reward of their secrecy. 

While assembled round the char¬ 
coal fire, each trying his hand at 
some kind of cookery, we were as¬ 
sailed by showers of questions from 
the post-master—his wife—and an 
ultra Royalist friar, on the proceed¬ 
ings in Madrid the previous day,— 
to all of which, we gave the highest 
colouring; concluding with our opi¬ 
nion, that not a single Cortes’ man, 
or Constitutionalist, could hare sur¬ 
vived the slaughter of the night! 
This exaggerated picture, so far from 
inspiring feelings of horror, diffused 
the utmost joy, and caused mutual 
congratulations. The woman, start¬ 
ing up in a frenzy, brandished her 
knife, and uttered a fervent wish that 
she had one of the Constitutionalists 
then within her grasp, that she might 
** sheath the weapon in his heart /” 
A piteous moan broke from poor Don 
Tomas, in the room above,who could 
hear every word of our discoui'se, 
and who did not at that moment con¬ 
sider his Ufe worth half an hour’s 
purchase. Who is that pale-faced 
animal above stairs t*” continued the 
fury \ if I thought he teas for the 
Constitution, 1 would soon have his 
liver in the fruiug-pan On my 
informing her that he was a French¬ 
man who had deserted from the vile 
invaders, and come over to die Bri- 
ti^, she mollified, and becoming 
once more a woman, said, “ Pover- 
sitol*^ and instantly sent my lad 
to him with a plate of soup. But 
ftr beyond food, the agonized De¬ 
puty yearned for bis cigar, and would 
rather have gone to the scaffold with 
one in hia mtmth, than linger out an- 
odier day without one ; such indul¬ 
gence, however, if observed, would 
l^tray him. XTiere are two tests by 
which one genuine laniard could 
discover anofher, however artfully 
disguised. The first is, die pronun¬ 
ciation of a certain vill^expletive; 
the second, by bis mode of iHJldlng 
in his mouth, and smoking Ms <%ari 
It WM the boast <rf Count 

he was the only fordgnef* Wfcb 


Was ever known to pass dds doable 
ordeal without detection, and to 
which be owed the safety of his life; 
when seized, in the disguise of a 
chimney-sweep, at one of the gates 
of Madrid, dunng an insurrectionary 
movement of the populace against 
liim, ivhen governor, he escaped en¬ 
tirely by bis powers of imitation of 
tiie lower classes of Madrilenos. 

It was not until long after dinner, 
when wc removed to the upper 
apartment, that tlie poor prisoner 
could claim the privilege of a smoke; 
in which he was then allowed^o in¬ 
dulge ad libitum; according to tlie 
admitted license of that countiy, 
where master and man, lady and 
gentleman, gentle and simple, are 
rrequeutly lodged in the same apart¬ 
ment ; with no other partitions tlmn 
the doubtful decency of a thread¬ 
bare curtain, or perhaps a garment, 
hung up to act as a moral screen. 

The next day, before we dcpai'ted, 
proclamations, which bad been sent 
forward by express from Madrid, 
were already posted throughout the 
town, offering large rewards to those 
who would appreliend certain pro¬ 
scribed Deputies; the descriptions 
of whose persons were given with to¬ 
lerable accuracy. Amongst the rest, 
that of tiie unfortunate Don Tomas, 
now Monsieur Francois le Brune, 
who, by abandoning his spectacles 
and cutting off ids liair, had so com¬ 
pletely altered Ids usual mipearance, 
as to render it' difficult for even an 
acquaintance to recognise him. While 
the merchant and myself regaled in 
the kitciien with the family, sharing 
our English breakfast with tiiem,Dou 
Tomas, (respectfully and kindly at¬ 
tended by my boy,) enjoyed his re¬ 
past and cigar above stairs in secu¬ 
rity. Just as we were taking our 
departure, two English gentlemen, 
the Messrs Spurrier of Poole, in Dor¬ 
setshire, dashed up to the post-house, 
their avant courier cracking Ids whip 
in the usual tones of announcement. 
In an instmit, the senior Mr S. (who 
passed some idohtiis 'in Andalusia) 
recognised my friend and me; and po- 
Ih^ness requi^ ys tS dMay our m- 
pSrtureafewtn^Ms. Ilxini^his eves 
witii eamestiiess oii ''>&li ti'etnbling 
Don Tomas, he gaverine' k loMc 


' Poor thing t Fow creature I 
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implied much; but 1 put him on his 
guard by saying, ** Here is a poor 
Frenchman wlio has placed himself 
under our protection; utter not one 
word of his country or condition, or 
his LiFi{ must be the forfeit !'* That 
was enough. We all met ten days 
after at Bourdeaux, and could then 
talk in safety of our flight. 

Nothing occurred to alarm us or 
shake our set'-urity, until our arrival 
at Burgos—tlic last post where any 
rigid search was enforced. While 
seated at our late dinner, after night* 
fall, the Town-Major was announced 
as having wtuted on me to request 
my attendance, and that of my sui^ 
at the Hall of the Pla/a, in order 
tliat all parties might undergo the 
personal examination of the Gover¬ 
nor. 

We had all been sitting at the same 
table. The third plate with the un¬ 
finished viands upon it, would have 
betrayed an intimacy not quite con¬ 
sistent with the rank of the parties. 
In an instant, Don Tomas was be¬ 
hind the chair of my friend, as in 
attendance, and while I rushed to tlie 
door to pour my compliments on our 
unwelcome visitor, my sharp servant, 
with the quickness of thought, had 
swept off the table all vestiges of the 
third cover, and dragged the now 
unoccupied chair forward with great 
bustle to seat the Town-Major. We 
plied him with a goblet or two of 
rum-punch, and while lost in his 
admiration of my canteens, of my 
“ Ponche de Horn," and delicious 
cigar, he lialF forgot his duty. On his 
entrance we had ordered the ser- 
vmits out of the room. After half 
an hour’s conversation, the Major re¬ 
minded us of the purpose of his visit, 
and said, “ His Excellency, tlic Go¬ 
verns, will expect you, with your 
party, by tiiis time, in order that their 
persons may undergo inspection, and 
comparison'^with the descriptions 
sent us from Madrid.’' My little Hi¬ 
bernian, with Don Tomas, had laid 
their ears to the door ; and it may bo 
supposed what an awful moment this 
must have been to the latter. I in¬ 
stancy colled eloud fat' the servants, 
when in a few minixtes, this ready- 
witted boy appeared without coat 
or wateuxwt, his feet bare, and a 
nigbteap on bis head, sa^ng, ** Moun- 
seer le Brown, Hir, is gone fwt 


asleep.*’ I appealed to the kind feel¬ 
ings of the Major in behalf of the 
poor domestics, and girding on my 
sword, offered to accompany him to 
his Excellency the Governor, witli 
my fellow traveller, and account to 
him for the non-attendance of the 
fatigued servants, both of whom he 
had seen. 

On coming into the Plaza, I per¬ 
ceived the arms of a regiment piled, 
and the men walking about prepared 
to fall in at Hie tap of the drum. We 
wero soon introduced to the Gover¬ 
nor, on old, white-headed, pompoua 
mariscal del campo, who received, 
with the most perfect confidence, the 
account I gave him of our route, our 
party, and destination, and admitted 
my apology for the non-appearance 
of the servants, adding, that to an 
English officer a/one, would he wave 
the execution of any particle of his 
instructions, which were to see all 
travellers. 1 pulled out my cigar- 
skin, and requested he would honour 
me by his acceptance of it, and its 
contents, as a proof of my respect 
for his country, his adored king, and 
my abhorrence of the traitorous con¬ 
stitutionalists. ** Ah! Cavalero In- 
glis,” said the Ratified Governor in 
reply, *' the En^ish are indeed entire 
men!” This is the most delicate 
translation I can ^ ve to a compliment, 
wh ich, however flatteringly intended, 
was certainly not fbe most choice in 
point of terms. 

The remsdnder of our journey was 
pursued in security: we no longer 
felt it necessary to cloak our intima¬ 
cy under the characters of master and 
servant, before the mayoral and his 
assistants. They already partook of 
all the interest we felt for the safety 
of the poor refugee, who, in future, 
took his seat inside, and, completely 
released from his terrors, once mare 
mounted his spectacles, and smoked 
his cigar from morn till nigbt. 

Arrived at the bank of Bides- 
soo, he sprung from the candage,^i^ 
casting a long lingering look ^ 
frowning summits of ^ 

Pyrenees he threw himself, 
mt time in his life, on the luiid -of Ms 
birth. Mid kissed it wMb isfvency; 
then snatching up i h|UidfM«f .me 
earth, he placed it ne«tide liMi«ie- 
claiming^, with a gudi of tmurs, 

*• Awosi htmaf* 
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We kitow not vrhether we are glad 
w sorry to find proved, beyona all 
contradiction or doubt, by tbea^' Ran-' 
A^dom Records, a fact which ^e had 
dl along shrewdly suspected, to wit, 
that George Colman the Younger is, 
intiu et in cat^we of Uie very poor¬ 
est of all poBsi^ creatures. We sup¬ 
pose we most some where and some 
when or other, have cither read, or 
seen acted, some of his trashy plays; 
but we cannot just now, by any ef¬ 
fort of recollection, charee our me¬ 
mory with the names or any one of 
them, except it be Octavian, a farce, 
which it was the whim of John Kem¬ 
ble, Black John, the well-belored, to 
08 a tragedy, wherein he en- 
a<MM the principal character with a 
certain grave humour, to our minds 
far more amusing than the drollest 
face-fun of the Cockney idol, Liston. 
For John, in his own way, was a sad 
wag. We have frequently heard old 
Geewge Colman, iunior,Xfor he was al- 
' ways younger than his father,) spo¬ 
ken of In town as on almost insupport- 
ably funny fellow, nay as a fellow 
** of rare mirth, and most excellent 
fancy,” quite a Yorick; and Byron 
thought, or at least said, something to 
this eftect, that at the genial board, as 
it is called, Colman was tlie wit of all 
wits, and that be scattered his pearls, 
we shall not say before w'hom, so 
profusely, that the muldtude becatnc 
oblivious to vulgar vianda, in the 4i- 
vtoe enjoyment of that celestial food. 
Byroads authority in such nmttefi^, 
we presume, a high one^ and we 
wish die ancient buffooB to have 
the full benefit of it. tbem^By- 
ron, when in a good humour, v^cli 
fell upon him m fits,< seemei^ltom 
some amiable cotwtitutional i^eak- 
ness or anodier, to have been li^le 
to be charmed by the most common¬ 
place conversational powers that ever 
were suffered to drivel; and^o in¬ 
discriminate, at such seasozn, was 
his relish, that he swallowed alters 
nately, with equal zest, the Impertl- 
nencies of Leigh Hunt and the geni¬ 
alities of Scrope Davies. Hla 
ship, too,'at such times, wii 
t^en with certain sorts of wit ip 
which the aged ** Junior” Is, we be-. 


lieve, esteemed a proficient among 
the most obscene facileprinceps'*-- 
such, for example, as are displayed 
in those somewhat filthy facetiae, 
which, in his own coterie, were tlie 
glory of his manhood, and out of it 
one of tlic bugbears of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice— Bboad- 
Gbins. We do not mean to insinu¬ 
ate that the table-talk of this inde¬ 
cent Hcoifer, now notor!ously4in his 
table-dotage, was equally distiPl^isli- 
li^by its grosHuess with tlie writings 
'jM^^whicIi iie wallowed, or that tlie 
poetry (poetry!!!) of his ripe, may 
not be beastlier tlian the prose of bis 
rotten, age ; but we mean to assert, if 
on no other foundation, eiren on the 
sole ground of these wretched “ Ran¬ 
dom Records,” that he is now, and 
always must hare been, a low, vul- 
*gar, coarse, and shallow person, with 
some small chaff, perhaps, of the 
birth, but not one single grain of the 
breeding, of a gentleman. . Indeed 
we arc mtogethci; at a loss to conjec¬ 
ture how he should ever have con¬ 
trived to acquire, even in the com¬ 
pany he kept, the fame of being so 
much as low-farcic^U; for his hu¬ 
mour lies sole)}' in a few pustulated 
expressions, which do not seem even 
to have been native to his consti¬ 
tution, but to have been inoculated 
into him skin-deep by a series of 
quacks with wliom, from bis boy¬ 
ish days, he had been familiar,” even 
to, the very moment that they bade 
him tell it.” There is something un¬ 
healthily fetid in all hb jokes; in 
their nastiness his jeers absolutely 
stink iu the nostrils; his sneers have 
all a rankest smell; and in read¬ 
ing his lucubrations—we knpw not 
how it may be with bjs body cor¬ 
porate in a room—w^ instinctively 
—though not given to be squeamish 
—rise iund open the window, that 
the fresh lur may be let ioliipdn 
our sickness. Buoh, compai^ is far 
from being pleasant to tae senses; 
and one is entitled^:. complMn of 
it, we think, withp^^njr violation 
of good manners. If ia niHihat we 
M-e disgusted, in^thq Records” 
with that Is very .immoral, 
with all l&stis moat ipean. Weean,. 
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not, perb^ except te a grave mood,' 
bate, but m every mood we must de¬ 
spise, the diseased driveller•re¬ 
member, we speak of him through¬ 
out as tlie author of Broad Grins,— 
and being, as it is well known, ex¬ 
ceedingly humane, we should often 
pity him, did ho not always claim 
our (Contempt. The only thing about 
him that occasionally wins our mo¬ 
mentary liking, is an appearance of 
an easy and unfretful temper; but it 
does not seem ever to nave been 
much.fried, while it does seem to 
have biecn constantly coddled by a 
nursing and old-womanish vani^^ 
and fed porpetiinlly on pap. SmI' 
such a temper is not discreditable to 
him, though bordering on the silly; 
and we are satisfied with a shallow 
puddle, however foul it may be, for 
not presuming to be ruffled. Such a 
person might have been a fit licro 
forHayley^ Triumphs of Teniper, if 
written on a somewhat different 
scheme. As a man, he is difFieult to 
swallow, and impossible to stomach; 
but as a manager be was easy, and 
as a play-wright, he went down with 
ipiping audiences, whose digestion is 
proverbial, and who sweetly swallow 
camels without souriy straining at 
gnats. He speaks, from the first page 
to the last, like a creature born, and 
bred, and buried, on the boards—the 
theatre of the world is witli him all 
one with some paltry “ wooden () 
and with a mouthing mockery of 
versatility, he plays the parts of his 
own scene-shifter, catuile-snuffer, 
prompter, and tru mpeter, presumteg 
Dv a mere change of dress, to pass 
himself off as a separate personage 
in emte of these dignified characters, 
—yet visibly hugging himself in them 
all,— BO strong is bis love of his own 
dear identity, and so weak his power 
of imitating leven what is worthless. 
Every man, mre have heard it said, 
has some particulai* talent—could 
you ^t fitta it out—te which he is 
Btroi^ but Geowe is' an exception 
tb that jMIHtel stuei for be teazingly 
tries nafil^a poor t^ent, -and miser¬ 
ably mis in al^aometitnes approach¬ 
ing, but never toudilng, the lowest 
1^1 of the clever,—being not even 
an much as brifdc* but, at ^his very 
best, like a bottle of small beer, whibn 
n butler sets himself td uncork te nn 
obstinate attitude, for fear of being 
blown up to tee ceiling, and is much 
more aiamed, on the pertermance 


of tec achievement, to find the liquor 
as dead as mud or mutton. The par¬ 
ty at table cannot retidn their gravi¬ 
ty; and tee manager, discomfited, 
retires to the sidelmai^ to hide his 
blushes. There, the parallel does 
not hold good; for Colman’s -face te 
too brazen to blush, and on driwli^ 
the coi'k of a flat jest, he .'pretends 
that he was only harping, mid then, 
flapping Ms wings, cmIckiM Into a la^ 
mentabie crow. And this-person— 
in Loudon—is reckoned a—Wit f 
puft'ed by Henry Colburn—and but¬ 
tered by John "Bull—and—nnwbasted 
by Christopher North! Not a drama 
can be damned, it seems, without 
his special license—the (.’ockneys 
by him ni'C told at what they must 
laugh or weep; under his revision 
are now brought tiie manners mid 
morals of the* stage; that they my 
be filtered into purification through 
strainers in whimi all the mud is de¬ 
posited—and Tragedy, with sable 
Htule,must come sweeping by, before 
this efifete Mr Mcrryman, ere she be 
allowed to drug the bowl or the dig¬ 
ger, a sovereign supplicating a slave. 

We are sorry to speak scornfully 
of any thing wive—threescore and 
ten. Yet what merit is there in 
merely becoming a holy old woman 
out of a graceless middle-aged or el¬ 
derly man, which Colman was when 
he degraded manhood by his Grins ? 
We feel no reverence even for the 
Itcad of a bishop, merely because it 
happens, without having been shaved 
fo» wig-wem, to be bald; and why, 
tt|£n, should we feel ahy for the slope 
B^nce of-a superannuated buffoon V 
Thete is <»dy tee first syllabic of hum¬ 
anity in dvetending to respect the 
fewjffey hairs of an obsolete Panta- 
looii^.wbo cin’, scarcely shuffle. He, 
wh^iu the pime of life, as a writer, 
was, at the best, but a bawdy block- 
bead, must not be coaxed and cooled 
in his latter daj's into a belief that jbe 
is the remains of an Admirable Grii^ 
ton. He must be taught to see, hjr a 
stern " Know thyself I” that vibflb 
he thought himself a star', he tete wqk 
thing but a jelly; and teat note he 
stinks where he lies. Georg® 
junior, when he must, weldnk*have 
been about fiftf years eld, Bid not 
absolutely atarvte^jntbllBhed n vo¬ 
lume of veraM,m«ten at tee Urst dght 
seem to be dltey, at tee aecomi foul, 
and at the teurd hideous,—almost 
unnaturally so, polluted as nature 
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is ^^Tld, incredible! he is now sow- 
geldor, M'ith a salary, at tlie theatres, 
a:^ Kves by cahtrating pigs-playsl 
There seems to be nothing more sa¬ 
cred in the light of his setting, than 
in that4)f his rising, sun. Would you 
believe it—^Uiat be who lived all his 
life on the smell of the lamps, sneers 
at tallow-chandlem! Him^lf noto¬ 
rious only as a Jack-pudding, he 
speaks iusultiifgly of *' sleek pud¬ 
ding-faced sons of commerce! and 
peraons of that kidney form the ma¬ 
jority of mankind in our moti'opolis 
and trading towns! !” As if the shab¬ 
biest unsawied foundling that q\ er 
swMt a warehouse were not a more 
useful and respectable character tlian 
any bastard’s son that ever with rub¬ 
bish choked a stage ! In a kindred 
spirit of abject servility to the pow¬ 
ers that be, he still stoops, as of yore, 
his anointed—perhaps his powdered 
head; the leer of the letener is yet 
in the rheum of the dim eyes of tot¬ 
tering Sir Tooley O’Whack; and a 
certain gentleman in a sable suit re¬ 
gards, with “ grins broadei^’ tlian his 
own, the sauctilied and hypocritical 

f ihiz of the unlicensed and licentious 
icenser! We are no satirists,—^liut 


With all our horror of personality, 
we must spook the truth—even 
though it he a libel. It is of George 
Colman the Younger, as an author, 
with his head in papers, that we 
treat; and we tax him but with a 
tithe of his revolting obscenities, to 
his gums, if not to Ins teeth. For the 
sake of the young—and the middle- 
aged, which he was when ho Com¬ 
mitted those flagrant delinquencies, 
and not fochia own, we now use the 
kuout; folnes may be forgotten, hut 
such foulnesses as the Grins are in- 
efliiceable; those meet with ready 

J iardun, but these are under ever¬ 
ting ban; and it is salutary and 
sanative to those who may err from 
passion, to see raked up from obli¬ 
vion, and set dimly ana distantly— 
for close contact would be deadly- 
before their at erted eyes,the disgust¬ 
ing and inexpiable perpetrations in 
which an insolent sinner, ot ertaken 
at last by drivelling dotage, in the 
morn and meridian of life was once 
base and brutal enough to glory, and 
at the same i.inc so uifludedly stupid 
ns to helicte himself Apollo, while 
be was but impotently acting Pria- 
pus. 


THE IRON SIIR01 1). 


BY THE AUTHOR OE 

The castle of the Prince of Tolfi 
was built on the summit of the tower¬ 
ing and precipitous rock of Scylla, 
and commanded a magnificent view 
of Sicily in aU its grandeur. Here, 
during the wars of the middle ages, 
when the fertile plains of Italy wore 
devastated by hostile factions, those 
prisoners were confined, for whose 
i-anscHn a costly j}rice was demand¬ 
ed. Here, too, in a dungeon, exca- 
t ated deep in solid rock, mi¬ 
serable victim was immured, whom 
revenge pursued,—the dark, fierpe, 
and unpitying revenge of an Italian 
hcait. 

V ivENzio—^thc noble and^tbe gette- 
louH, the fearless in battle, and the 
pride of Naples in her sunny houm 
of peace—the young, the brave, the 
proud, Vivenzio feU beneath tide 
subtle and remorseless spirlu He 
was the prisoner of Toln, and ha 
languished in that roek-encirciM 
dungeon, wbJdi stood alone, uA 
whose portals never opened twice 
U|>ci!n A living captive. 


“ IIRST AND EAST.” 

It had the semblance of a vast cage, 
for the roof, and floor,and sides, were 
of iron, solidly wrought, and spaci¬ 
ously constructed. High above there 
ran a range of seven grated win¬ 
dows, guarded with massy bai's of 
the same metal, which admitted light 
and air. Save these, and the tall 
folding doors beneath them, wJiich 
occupied the centre, no chink, or 
chasm, or projection, broke tlie 
smooth black surface of tlie walls. 
An iron bedstead, littered with straw, 
stood in one corner: and beside it, 
a vessel with water, and a coarse 
dish filled with coarser food. 

Even the intrepid soul A Vivenzio 
shrunk with dismay as iBe entered 
this abode, and heara the ponderous 
doors triple-locked by the sUept n^f- 
fians who conducted mm to H. Thm 
silence seemed prepbetic of hjs fste, 
of the living grave that had twenpre- 
paredfnrhusK menaces ana his 
entrei^es, W ind i gs e p * appeals for 
justice, and his impatient question¬ 
ing of their intentions, were alike 
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Tain, 'pief listened) but spoke not ' 
Fit ministers 6f a cxime that should 
have no tongue I 

How dismal was the sound of their 
retiring steps I And, as their faint 
echoes died along the winding pass¬ 
ages, a fearful presage greAir within 
him, that never more face, or 
voice, or tread, of man, would greet 
Ida Senses. He had seen human 
betnn for the last time I And he 
had looked his last upo]^ the bright 
sky, and upon the smiiii^ earth, and 
upon .a,beautiful world he loved, and 
whoiai'minion he had been! Here 
he was to end his life—a life he had 
just begun to revel in! And by wM^ 
means r By secret poison '( or by 
murderous assault? . No—for then 
it had been needless to bring him 
thither. Famine perhaps—a thou¬ 
sand deaths in one ! It was terrible to 
think of it—but it was yet more ter¬ 
rible to picture long, long ycai's of 
captivity, in a solitude so appalling, 
a loneliness so dreary, that tnouglit, 
for want of fellowship, would lose 
itself in madness, or tagnate into 
idiocy. 

He could not hope to escape, un¬ 
less he had the power, with his bare 
hands, of rending asunder the solid 
iron walls of his prison. He could 
not hope for liberty from the relent¬ 
ing mercies of his enemy. His in¬ 
stant death, under any form of re¬ 
fined cruelty, was not the object of 
Tolfi, for he might have inflicted it, 
and he had not It was too evident, 
therefore, he w.as reserved for some 
premeditated scheme of subtle ven¬ 
geance ; and what vengtance cotfld 
transcend in flendisli malice, either 
&e slow death of famine, or the still 
slower one of solitery incarceration, 
till the last lingering spark of life ex¬ 
pired, or till reason iled, and nothing 
i^uld remain to perish but the brute 
fikiictiong of the body ? . 

It was evening when Vivenzio en¬ 
tered his dungeon, and the approach¬ 
ing Shades of night wrapped it in 
total darkness, as he paced up and 
down, revolviiw fn hn mind these 
horrible forebomngs. No tolling bell 
fifoiii jhe castle, or from any neigh* 
bourihg church or convenl^ attuck 
hpim Ins ear to tell how the hburs 
I^Med. frequently be wotrld stop 
and liit^ for some sound that tnteht 
broken the vidnity of man; but %fe 
aMSptide of tlie desert, the sUence od 


the tomb, are not so still and deep, as 
the oppresnve desolation by which 
he was encompassed. His heart sunk 
within him, and he direw himself 
dejectedly upon his couch of straiw. 
Here sleep gradually obliterated the 
consciousness of misery, and bland 
dreams wafted his delighted spirit to 
scenes* which were once glowing 
realities iPor him, in whose ravishing 
illusions he soon the remem¬ 
brance that he was Tolfi’s prisoner. 

When he awoke, it was daylight; 
hut hon long he had slept he knew 
not. It might be early morning, or 
it might be sultry noon, for he could 
measure time by no other note of its 

E roOTcss than light and darkness. 

ie had been so happy in his sleep, 
amid friends who loved him, and the 
sweeter endearments of those who 
loved him as friends could not, tflist 
in the first moments of wakii^, his 
startled mind seemed to admit the 
knowledge of his situation, as if it had 
burst upon it for the first time, fresh 
in all its appalling horrors. He gazed 
round with an air of doubtand amaze¬ 
ment, and took up a handful of the 
straw upon which he lay, as though 
he would ask himself wliat it meant. 
Blit memory, too faithful to her office, 
soon unveiled the melancholy past, 
while reason, shuddering at the task, 
flashed before his eyes the tremend¬ 
ous future. The contrast overpower¬ 
ed him. He remained for some time 
lamenting, like a truth, the bright 
visions that had vanished; and re¬ 
coiling fromtlie present, which clung 
to him as a poisoned garment. 

When he grew more calm, he sur¬ 
veyed his gloomy dungeon. Alas! 
the stronger light of day only served 
to confirm what the gloomy indis¬ 
tinctness of the preceding evening 
bad partially disclosed, the utter im¬ 
possibility of escime. As, howevmr, 
his eyes wanderea round and round, 
and worn place to place, be notlcasd 
two circumstances which excitedl^ 
surprise and curiosity. The 
thought, might be fancy; but die 
offier, was positive. Bfls pltcbm> of 
water, and the dish winch contaiuind 
his food, bad beenremoiied fyom his 
side while be riept, imd^now slo^ 
neu* the door. Werebaevmi iniffil^ 
to doubt this, by aupposing^tliir liid 
mistaileen ihe hpot where he satrtham 
over night, he mhA net, fbr Ihe pit¬ 
cher now faiida'^fehDgeoB was neimer 
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of tba same form nor colour as tlie 
otliar, while the food was changed 
fi^ aoiiie other of better quality. He 
had been visited tlierofore during 
the night But bow had tlie person 
obtained entrance ? Could he have 
slept so soundly, tliat the unlocking 
ana opening of those ponderous por¬ 
tals were effbeted wdthout waking 
him ? He would have this was 
not pcrasible, but tiiat in doing so, 
lie must admit a greater dilHcuIty, 
an entrance by other means, of which 
he was convinced there existed none. 
It was not intended, then, that he 
should be left to perish from hunger. 
But the secret and mysterious mode 
of supplying lum with food, seemed 
to inuicate he was to have no oppoi;- 
tunity of communicating with a hu¬ 
man being. 

The other circumstance whiidi had 
attracted his notice, was the disap¬ 
pearance, as he believed, of one of 
the seven grated windows tliat ran 
along the top of his prison. He felt 
ronndent that he liad observed and 
counted litem; for he was rather sur- 
prisedat their number, and there was 
someth iim peculiar in their form, as 
well as in the manner of their ar¬ 
rangement, at unequal distances. It 
was so much easier, however, to sup¬ 
pose he was mistaken, than tiiat a por¬ 
tion of the solid iron, which formed 
the wfdls, could have escaped from 
its position, that he soon dismissed 
the thought from his mind. 

Vivenxio partook of tlie food that 
was before him, without apprehen¬ 
sion. It might be poisouen; but if 
it were, he knew he could uot escape 
death, should such be the design of 
Tolfi, and the quickest deatii would 
be the speediest release. 

The day passed wearily and gloom¬ 
ily ; though not without a faint hope 
that, by keeping watch at night, ne 
might observe when the person came 
again to bring him food, which he 
supposed , he would do in the same 
way as before. The mere thought of 
being approached by a living crea¬ 
ture, and die opportunity it might 
. present of learning the doom pirepa- 
' red, or prejparing, S(xc him, imparted 
some comfort. Besides, tf he can# 
abmp, might he not in a furletta on- 
sati^n^erpower hhnV Or he might 
be ^ftceessiblo to pity,>or die influence 
of such munificent rewards m be 
cmiid beetow^ If once more at Ub^ 


ty and master of himself. Say he 
were armed. The worst tbatcould 
befall, if nor bribe, nor prayers, nor 
force prevailed, was a faithful blow, 
whicli, though dealt in a damned 
cause, might work a desired end. 
There was no chance so desperate, 
but it looked lovely in Vivenzio's 
eyes, compared with the idea of be¬ 
ing totally abandoned. 

The night came, and Vivenzio 
watched. Moniiug came, and Viven¬ 
zio was cotifounded 1 He must have 
slumbered without knowing it Sleep 
must have stolen over him wlnm ex¬ 
hausted by fatigue, and in that inter- 
v|d of feverisli repose, he had been 
baffled; for there stood his replenish¬ 
ed pitdier of water, and there his 
day^H meal I Nor was this all. Cast¬ 
ing his looks towai’ds the windows of 
his dungeon, lie counted but five ! 
Here was no deception; and he was 
now convinced tliere had been none 
tlie day before. But what did all 
this portend ? Into what strange and 
mysterious den had he been casti^ 
He gazed till his eyes ached; he could 
discover nothing to explain the mys¬ 
tery. Tliat it was so, he knew. Why 
it was BO, lie racked his imagination 
in vain to conjecture. He examined 
the dimrs. A simple cu'cumstance 
c.onv'fhccd him they had not been 
opened. 

A wisp of straw, which he had care¬ 
lessly thrown against them the pre- 
cedi^ day, as he patted to and fro, 
rem^ied where he had cast it, though 
it must have been displaced by the 
slightest motion of either of the doors. 
Tins was evidence that could not be 
disputed; and it followed there must 
be some secret machinery in the 
walls by whidt a person could enter, 
lie inspected them closely. They 
appeared to him one solid and com¬ 
pact mass of iron; or joined, if join¬ 
ed they were, with such nice art, that 
no mark of division was perceptible. 
Again and again he surveyed them— 
and the floor—and die roof-~and 
that innge of visionary windows, as 
be was now almost tempted to coit. 
sidar them: he could discover no¬ 
thing, absolutely nothbig, to rdiiev# 
bis doubls iMr sadsiy bis curioi^ly. 
Sometimes haimjdod fhat altogeihss' 
the dungeon Iwid ti'.mom omitracted 
appearanoa—it hm^d smaller; 
but this hg, asmibed to nmcy.and th# 
jiatiiraBr upon 
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Ilia mind by tlte undeuiabla disap- 
peai^uce of tnro of the wiudows. 

With intense anxiety, Vivenzio 
looked forvt^ard to the return of night; 
and as it approached, he resolved 
tliat no treacherous sleep should 
again betray hiin. Instead of seek¬ 
ing bis bed of straw, he continued to 
wuk up and down his dungeon till 
dayliji[ht, straining his eyes in every 
direction through the darkness, to 
watch for any appeai'ances that might 
explain these mysteries. Wliile thus 
engaged, and as neai'ly as he could 
judge, (by the time that afterwards 
elapsed before the morning came in,) 
about two o’clock, there was a slighji^. 
tremulous motion of the floors. He" 
stooped. The motion lasted nearly 
a minute; but it was so extremely 
gentle, that he almost doubted whe¬ 
ther it was real, or only imaginary. 
He listened. Not a sound could be 
heard. Presently, however, he felt 
a rush of cold air blow upon him; 
and dashing towards the quarter 
Avheiice it seemed to proceed, he 
stumbled over something which he 
judged to be the ivater ewer. The 
rush of cold air was no longer per¬ 
ceptible ; and as Viveuzio stretched 
out his hands, he found himself close 
to tlie walls. He remained nu(iition- 
less for a considerable time; bu#no¬ 
thing occurred during the remainder 
of the night to excite liis attention, 
though he continued to watch witli 
unabated vigilance. 

Tlie first approaches of the morn¬ 
ing were visiule through the grated 
windows, breaking, witit faint divi¬ 
sions of light, tiie darkness tiiat still 
pervaded every other part, long be¬ 
fore Vivenzio was enabled to distin¬ 
guish any object in his dungeon. In¬ 
stinctively and fearfully he turned 
his eyes,hotand inflamedwith watch¬ 
ing, towards them. There were four I 
He could see only four: but it'might 
be that some iutervening object pre¬ 
vented the fifth from becoming per¬ 
ceptible ; and he waited impatiently 
to ascertain if it were so. As the 
light strengthened, however, and pe¬ 
netrated every comer of the cell, 
ether objects of amazemeai struck 
his sight. On the groubd lay the 
Ineken fragments ^ the pitcher he 
had used the day Wore, and at a 
small distance from them, nearer to 
the wall, stood the one he had uoti- 
<»d first night Uwasfifi^witi|t 


water, and basics it vaa Ids food. 
He was now certain, that by some 
mechanical contrivance, an openW 
was obtained through the irdn wall, 
and that through this opeidng the 
current of air had found entrance. 
But how noiseless I For had a fear* 
tlier almost waved at the time, he 
must have heard it Again he eip 
amined that part of the wall; hiit 
both to sight and touch it appeared 
one even and unifprm surface, while 
to repeated and violent blows, there 
was no reverberating sound indica¬ 
tive of hollowness. 

This perrilexing mystery had for a 
time withdrawn his thouglits from ; 
the windows; but now, directing hie 
eyes again towards them, he saw that 
the fifth had disappeared in the same 
inatiner as the preceding two, with¬ 
out the least distinguishable altera¬ 
tion of external appearances. The 
remaining four looked as the seven 
had originally looked; that is, occu¬ 
pying, at irregular distances, top 
of the wall on that side of the dun¬ 
geon. The tall folding door, too, 
still seemed to sbmd beneath, in the 
centre of these four, m it had at first 
stood in the centre of'the seven. But 
he could no longer doubt, what, on 
the preceding day, he fancied might 
he the eilect ot visual deception. 
Tlie dungeon was smaller. The roof 
had lowered—and the opposite ends 
had contracted tlie intermediate dis¬ 
tance by a space equal, he thought, 
to that over which the three windows 
had extended. He was bewildered 
in vain imaginings toaccount for these 
things. Some frightful purpose-— 
some devilish torture of mmd or 
body—some unheard-of device for 
producing exquisite mis(*ry, lurked, 
he was sure, in what had taken place. 

Oppressed with this belief, and 
distracted more by tlie dreadful WBr 
certainty of whatever fate impmu^* 
cd, tlian lie could be dismayi^ tie 
thought, by the knowledge ot 1h# 
worst, be sat ruminating, hour 
hour, yielding bis fears m eucceaa^ 
to every liaggstrd fancy. At Imlhlt’ 
horrible suspkien-flashed suddedjijy 
across his irnnd^ and he started ttp 
with a frantic idtu ** Yes^* he ex¬ 
claimed, looking wildly round hie 
dungeon, and shuddeiing ba he spoke 
—“Yesl it must be SOI I see 111— 
Ifeelthe maddedngtralhlikeeeerdi- 
in§ flfunei upod my todnl Btenial 
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God!~support me! U must be «o! 

yea, t/uU is to be my fate! 
Yon roof will descend!—^tbese walls 
("wHl hem me round—and slowly, 
alowlytcrush me in their iron arms! 
•Lord God! look down upon me, 
wnd in mercy sti'ike me with instant 
deatli! Oh, fiend—oh, devil—^is tliis 
your revenue ?” 

lledashedhimselfupon the ground 
in agony;—tears burst from hun, and 
the sweat stood in large drops up¬ 
on his face—die sobbed aloud—he 
Unre his hmr—he rolled about like 
one suffering intolerable anguish of 
^ body, and would have bitteu tlie iron 
fiom:beneath him; he breathed fear¬ 
ful curses upon Tolfi, and the next 
moment passionate prayers to hea¬ 
ven for immediate death. Tlien the 
violence of his grief became ex¬ 
hausted, and he lay still, weeping os 
a child would weep. The twilight of 
departing day shea its gloom around 
him ere W arose fr^ th^t^osture 
of utter and hopelms sorrow. He 
had token no food. KoCmie drop of 
■ water had cooled the fever of his 

E arched Ups. Sleep had not visited 
is eyes for six au^mirty hours. He 
was faint wkK .hunger; weary with 
watching, and with the excess of his 
emotions. He tasted of his food; 
he drank with avidity of the water; 
and reeling like a drunken man to 
his straw, cast himself upon it to 
^od again over the apc^liug image 
dirat had fastened itseii upon his 
ttnost frenzied thoughts. 

• He slept But Ins slumbers were 
not tranquil. He resisted, as long as 
he could, dieir roproacb; and when, 
at last, enfeebled nature yielded to 
their influence, he feimd no oblivion 
from his cares. Terrible dreams 
haunted him—ghastly visions har¬ 
rowed up his imagination—he shout¬ 
ed and screamed, os if he already 
fdt the duageen’a ponderous roof 
descending -ou him—he breathed 
bard and tl^ki as though writhing 
between its^wn indis. Then would 
he spring stare wiid^ about 
him—stretch forth his hands* to^ 
sure he yet had space eaeu^ le 
live—and, muttering some incoh^ 
rent words, sink down i^aia, to-pass 
t^ugh the same fierce vi^Bitades 
of delirious sleep. . 

.The momii^ of the fouvdi day 
dafwaed upon Vivenzio. But it was 
noon before his mind BhcM^ off 


its stnpor, or he awoke to a full 
consciousness of his situation. And 
what a fixed energy of despair sat 
upon his pale features, as he cast his 
eyes upwards, and gazed upon the 
THREE windows that now alone re¬ 
mained ! The three!—there were no 
more!—and tliey seemed to num¬ 
ber his own allotted days. Slowly 
and calmly lie next surveyed die top 
and sidea,*aiid compreiiended all the 
meaning of the diminished height of 
tile former, as well as of the gradual 
approximation of the latter. The 
contracted dimensions of his myste¬ 
rious prison were now too gross and 
palpable to be the juggle oi his heat¬ 
ed imagination. Still Tost in wonder 
at the means, Vivenzio could put no 
cheat upon his reason, as to the end. 
By what horrible ingenuity it was 
contrived, that walls, and roof, mid 
windows, should thus silently and 
imperceptibly, without noise, ami 
without motion almost, fold, as it 
were, within each Other, he knew 
not. He only knew they did so; and 
he vainly strove to persuade himself 
it was the iutention of the contriver, 
to rack die miserable wretch who 
might be immured there, witii an- 
d^^ion, merely, of a fate, from 
vri^;^ iu the very crisis of his agony, 
he^whs to be reprieved. 

Gladly would lie have cluug even 
to diis possibility, if his heart would 
have let him; but he felt a dreadful 
assurance of its fallacy. And wliat 
matchless inhumanity it was to doom 
the sufferer to such lingering tor¬ 
ments—to lead him day by day to so 
impalling a death, unsupported by 
diecousolatious of religion, unvisited 
by any human being, abandoned to 
himself, deserted of all, and denied 
even the sad privijege of knowing 
that his cruel destiny would awaken 
pity! Alone he was to perish!— 
alone he was to wait a slow coming 
torture, whose most exquisite pangs 
would he inflicted by that very soli¬ 
tude and thgt tardy coming J 

" It is. not death I fear,” he ex- 
eUdmed, **hut the death 1 must pi^ 
pare for! Methinks, too, 1 could 
meet even that—all horrible «i^. re¬ 
volting as it is—if it mighttoveiteke 
me now. But where shml i find for¬ 
titude to tarry till it eome ? Hew 
can I oudive the three lo^ dgys and 
nights I'have to Mve ? 'iuiere is no 
power widdn me to bid the hideous 
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^pctre heiic«-^noii6 to make it fa* 
miliar to my tlioushta; or myself, 
patient of its errand. My thoughts, 
rather, will flee from me, and 1 grow 
mad in looking at it. Oh 1 for a deep 
sleep, to fall upon me! That so, in 
death’s likeness, 1 might embrace 
death itself, and drink no more of 
the cup that is presented to me, 
tliau .my fainting spirit has already 
tasted! ” 

In the midst of these lamentations, 
Vivenzio noticed that his accustomed 
meal, with the pitcher of water, had 
been conveyed, as before, into his 
dungeon. But this circumstance no 
longer excited his surprise. Hismind 
was overwhelmed with othera of a 
far greater magnitude. It suggested, 
however, a feeble hope of deliver¬ 
ance ; and there is no hope so feeble 
as not to yield some support to a 
heart bending under despair. He 
resolved to watch, during the en¬ 
suing night, for the signs he liad be¬ 
fore observed; and should he again 
feel the gentle, tremulous motion of 
the floor, or the current of air, to 
seize that moment for giving audible 
expression to his misery. Some per¬ 
son must he near him, and within 
reacii of his voice, at the |jastant 
when his food was supplied!;^ '<<^e 
one, perhaps, susceptible of pii^. Or 
if not, to t>e told even that his ap- 
preliensions were just, and tliat ms 
fate was to be what he foreboded, 
would be preferable to a suspense 
which hung upon the possibility of 
his M'orst fears being visionary. 

The night came; and as the hour 
l^)proached when Vivenzio imagined 
he might expect the signs, he stood 
fixed and silent as a statue. He fear¬ 
ed to breatlte, almost, lest he might 
lose any sound,which would warn 
him of their cmning. While tlius 
listening, with every faculty of mind 
md body strained to on agony of at¬ 
tention, It occurred to him be should 
be more aenaible of the motion, pro¬ 
bably, if be stretched b^^lf along 
the iron floor. He accordingly laid 
himself softly down, and had not 
bdeu long in that position when— 
yes—he was certain of it—Ihe floor 
moved under him! He sjHnng up, 
and in a voice soflbcated nearly with 
emntion, cMled aloud. He paused— 
the motion ceased—he felt no stream 
^ air-^l tvas huslmd—^uo voice an¬ 
swered to his—-he burst into tenrs; 
VO)., xxvril. NO. cj-xx. 


and as he sunk to the ground, in re¬ 
newed anguisli, exdaiined ,—** Oh, 
my God I my God I You alone have 
power to save me now, or strmigtiien 
me for the trial you permit.” 

Another morning dawned upon 
the wretched captive, and the fatal 
index of his doom met his eyes. Two 
windows!—and two days—and _ rill 
would be over! Fresh food—A'osh 
w'ater! The mysterioua visit had 
been paid, though he had implored 
it in vain. But how awfully was his 
prayer answered in what he now 
saw! The roof of the dungeon was 
witliin a foot of liis head. The two 
ends were so near, that in six paces 
he trod tlie space between them. 
Viven/io shuddered as he gazed, and 
as his steps traversed the narrowed 
area. But his feelings no longer 
vented themselves in frantic wail¬ 
ings. M'ith folded arms, and clench¬ 
ed teeth, Avith eyes that were blood¬ 
shot fiHa^ much watching, and fixed 
with a vacant glare upon the ground, 
Avith a hard quick breathing, and a 
hurried walk, be strode backAvards 
and forwards in silent musing for 
several hours. What mind shalfcon- 
reive, what tongue utter, or AV'hat pen 
describe the dark and terrible cha¬ 
racter of his thoughts ? Like the fate 
that moulded them, they had no si¬ 
militude in tlAC wide range of this 
world’s agony for man. 'Suddenly 
he stopped, and his eyes were rivet¬ 
ed upon that part of tiie wall which 
Avas over Ids bed of straAV. Words 
are inscribed there! A human lan- 
guiwe, traced by a human hand! He 
rushes tOAvards them; but his blood 
freezes as he reads:— 

“ 1, Ludovico Sforza, tempted by 
the gold of the Prince of Tolfi, spent 
three years in contriving and exe¬ 
cuting this accursed triumph of my 
art. When it was completed, the 
perfidious Tolfi, more dcAil than mao, 
who conducted me hither Amemetn- 
ing, to be Witness, as he stiid, di ite 
perfection, doomed ffisto betiieflite; 
victim of my own pernicious skW ; 
lest,as he declared,!should divulge 
the secret, or repeat tiie effort <Mf my 
ingenuity. May God pardmi him, 
as 1 hope be will me, tliipt ministered 
to his unhallowed purpose! Miser¬ 
able Avretch, Avhoe’er tiioii Urt, timt 
readest these Jhies, fall on thy kncee, 
and invoke, us 1 have done, His sus- 
tainbg mercy, who alone rso nevA'o 
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thee to meet the vengeance of Tolfi, 
armed with his tremendous engine 
which, in a few hours, must crush 
you, as it will the needy wretch who 
made it.” 

A deep groan burst from Vivenzio. 
He stood, like one transfixed, with 
dilated eyes, expanded nostrils, and 
quivering lips, gazing at this fatal in-> 
scription. It was as if a voice from 
the sepulchre had sounded in his 
ears, “ Prepare!” Hope forsook him. 
There was his sentence, recorded in 
those dismal words. The future stood 
unveiled before him, ghastly and ap¬ 
palling. His brain already feels the 
descending horror,—his bones seem 
to crack and crumble in the mighty 
grasp of the iron walls! Unknow¬ 
ing what it is he does, he fumbles in 
his garment for some weapon of self- 
desii uction. He clenches bis throat 
in his convulsive gripe, as though he 
would strangle himself at once. He 
Stares upon the walls, and Ids war^ 
ring spirit demands, “ Will they nM 
anticipate fheir office if I dash my 
head against them V” An hysteriew 
laugh chokes him as he exclaims, 
*' Why should I ? He was but a man 
who died first in their fierce embrace; 
and I should be less than man not to 
do as much!” 

The evening sun was descending, 
and Vivenzio beheld its golden bedms 
streaming through one of the win¬ 
dows. W'hat a thrill of joy shot 
through his soul at the sight 1 It was 
a precious link, that united him, for 
the moment, with the world beyond. 
There was ecstasy in the thought. As 
he gazed, long and earnestly, it seem¬ 
ed as if the' windows had lowered 
sufficiently for him- to reach them. 
With one bound he was beneath them 
—with one wild spring he clung to 
the bars. Whether it was so contri¬ 
ved, purposely to madden with de¬ 
light the wretch who looked, he knew 
not; but, at the extremity of a long 
vista, cut through the solid rocks, the 
ocean, the sky, the setting sun, dive 
groves, shady walks, and, in the far¬ 
thest distance, delicious glimpses of 
magnilicont Sicily, hurst upon his 
sight. How exquisite was the cool 
breeze as it swept across his cheek, 
loaded with fragrance! He inhaled 
it as though it were the breath of 
continued^ life. And there was a 
freshness in the landscape, and in the 
rippling of the calm green s«a^ that 


fell upon his withering heart like dew 
upon the parched eanh. How he 
gazed, and panted, and still clung to 
Ills hold I sometimes hanging by one 
hand, sometimes by the otner, and 
then grasping the bars with both, as 
loath to quit the smiling paradise out¬ 
stretched before him; till exhausted, 
and his hands swollen and benumb¬ 
ed, he dropped helpless down, and 
lay stunned for a <;onsi(lerah]e time 
by the fall. 

When lie recovered, the glorious 
vision had vanished. He was m dark¬ 
ness. He doubted Avhether it was not 
a dream that had passed before his 
sleeping fancy; but gradually his 
scattered thoughts returiied,and with 
them came remembrance. Yes! he 
had looked once again upon the gor¬ 
geous splendour of nature! Once 
again his eyes had trembled beneath 
their veiled lids,at the sun’s radiance, 
and sought repose in the soft verdure 
of the olive-tree, or tlie gentle swell 
of undulating waves. Oli, that he 
were a mariner, exposed upon those 
waves to the worst lury of storm and 
tempest; or a very wretch, loathsome 
with disease, plague-stricken, and his 
body one leprous contagion from 
crpw^i to sole, bunted forth to gasp 
ou^.^ remnant of infectious life be¬ 
neath those verdant trees, so he might 
shun the destiny upon whose edge 
he tottered! 

Vain thoughts like these would 
steal over his mind from time to time, 
in spite of himself; hut they scarce¬ 
ly moved it from that stupor into 
which it had sunk, and which kept 
him, during the whole night, like one 
who had been drugged with opium. 
He was equally insensible to the calls 
of hunger and of thirst, though the 
third day was now commencing since 
even a drop of water had passed his 
lips. He remained on the ground, 
sometimes sitting, sometimes lying; 
at intervals, sleeping heavily; and 
when not sleeping, silently brooding 
over whatrftvas to edme, or talking 
aloud, in disordered speech, of bis 
wrongs, of his friends, of his home, 
and of those he loved, with a confu¬ 
sed mingling of all. 

In this pitiable condition, the sixth 
and last morning dawned upon Vi¬ 
venzio, if dawn ft might he called— 
the dim, obscure light which faintly 
struggled through Uie oxb solitary 
winaow of his auageon. H« could 
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hardljr be said to notice the melan* 
choly token. And yet he did notice it; 
for as he raised his eyes and saw the 
portentous ei^n, there Avas a slight 
convulsive distortion of his counte¬ 
nance. But Avhat did attract his no¬ 
tice, and at the sight of which his agi¬ 
tation was excessive, was the change 
his iron bed had undergone. It was 
a bed no longer. It stood before him, 
the visible semblance of a funeral 
couch or bier! When he beheld this, 
he started from the ground; and, in 
raising himstdf, suddenly struck his 
bead against the roof, which was now 
BO low that lie could no longer stand 
upright. “ God’s will be done!” was 
all he said, as he crouched his body, 
and placed his hand upon the bier; for 
such it Avas. The iron bedstead had 
been so contrived, by the mechanical 
art of Ludovico Sforza, that as the ad¬ 
vancing Avails came in contact mth 
its head and feet, a pressure was 
produced upon concealed springs, 
Avhich, when made to play, set "in 
motion a very simple, though inge¬ 
niously contrived machinery, tliat 
effected tiie transformation. The ob¬ 
ject was, of course, to heighten, in 
the closing scene of this horrible 
drama, all the feelings of despair and 
anguish, Avhich the preceding ones 
had aroused. For the same reason, 
the last window was so made as to 
admit onlj' a shadowy kind of gloom 
ratiier than light, that the AAn'etcJiod 
captive miglit be surrounded, as it 
Avere, with ei'ery seeming prepara¬ 
tion for ap]>roaciiiiig death. 

Vivenziu seated himself on his 
bier. Then lie knelt and prayed fer¬ 
vently ; and sometimes tears Avould 
gush from him. The air seemed 
thick, and he breatlied with difficul¬ 
ty} or it might be that he fancied it 
was so, from the liot and narrow 
limits of his dungeon, Aviiich were 
now so diminished that he could nei¬ 
ther stand up nor lie down at his full 
length. But his wasted^epirits and 
oppressed mind no longer struggled 
within him. He was past heme, and 
fear shook him no more. Hiippy if 


thus revenge had struck its final 
blow; for he would have fallen be¬ 
neath it almost unconscious of a 

S . But such a letbai-gy of the 
, after such an excitement of its 
fienjest passions, had entered into 
the diabolical calculations of Tolfij 
and the feir artificer of his designs 
had iina^ned a counteracting de¬ 
vice. 

The tolling of an enormous^ bell J 
struck upon tlie ears of ViATwizioI^ 
He stai’tod. It beat but once. Thi^ 
sound was so close and stunnuig, 
that it seemed to shatter his very 
brain, while it echoed through 
rocky passages like reverberating' 
peals of thunder. This was follow¬ 
ed by a sudden crash of the roof and 
walls, as if they Avere about to faU 
upon and close around him at once. 
\’ivenmo screamed, and instinctively 
spread forth his arms, as though he 
4||iad' a giant’s strength to hold them 
back. They had moved nearer to 
him, and AA'ere noAV motionless. Vi- 
A'enzio looked up, and saw the roof 
almost touching nis head, ev^en as he 
sat coAvering beneath it; and he felt 
that a fardier contraction of but a 
few inches only must commence the 
frightful operation. Roused as he 
liad been, he noAV gasped for breath. 
His body shook ^olently—^he was 
bent nearly double. His hands rest¬ 
ed upon either wall, and his feet 
Avere drawn under him to avoid the 
pressure in front. Thus he remain¬ 
ed for more tlian an hour, when that 
deafening bell beat again, and again 
there came tlic crasli of horrid death. 
But the concussion was noAV so great 
that it struck Vivenzio dovA'n. As he 
lay gathered up iu lessened bulk, the 
bell beat loud and frequent—crash 
succeeded crash—and on, and on, 
and on came the mysterious engine 
of death, till Viveuzio’s smothered 
groans were heard no more! Ho 
was horribly crushed by the pon¬ 
derous roof and collapsing sideo-— 
and the flattened bier waa hia Iron 
Shroud, 
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Mr Jfi FRn\ ing^uiously and phi- before the “ earn poAHdr^fbeiongint^ 
l«aophieally iaformed the a'orld, a to the readers of tn» 
year or t\\ o ago, in the o|)ening sen- It is hard to say whHber it be more 

tenre of a rritique in the Edinburgh aiuusingormelaucholy toseesomany 
Reiiew, on Professor M*GuUorh’H millions of creatures carrying about 
Eloiuents of Political Economy, of a nitii them souls and bodies, often 
fact of which, till that time, she had without any apparent suspicion of the 
iteen Upioraut, that man consists of existence, and almost always without 
wj t ^jli^s—a body and a soul. Not any real knowledge of the nature, of 
•*fpw persons had pre% iously sus- either,—of their health or their dis- 
^ct^ titat they haa bodies and a ease. Nor are the writings of pby- 
fewy perhaps,, that they had souls; sicians, in general, calculated to mend 
but none knew that they had both the matter witii our bodies, more 
bodies and souls blended together in than those of metaphysicians with 
mysterious and inscrutable union, our souls. Both arc alike unintelli- 
From the public announcement of gible to the meanest, or in other 
this great discovery, which was, we u'ords, the commonest capacities; 
holieve, made by Mi^|bf&ey a good and the bare fact discovered and dl- 
while Imfore he t^d tfiiwd the tiilged by our Dean of Faculty will, 
benefit of it, we lament IBfi w^ear. unless doctors of all degrees 

all the advantages have not their style, remain a cnput 

crued to our race that might haro ’mortmm till the end of time, 
been reasonably hoped to follow its Yet a few streaks of light on the 
promulgation. Our knowledge, it is horizon seem to annoimce the dawn 
true, now comprehends the fact, of a hetti'r day to the body at least, 
tlut there are braies and souls; but oi if not to the soul. A few physicians 
tlie nature of either, people, in gene- and some spirgeons there now sure 
ral, continue as ignorantasthey w'ere among us, who are above making a 
Iiefore the publication of that num- greater myhtery of what they know 
her of that celebrated periodical. about our bodies tiutn they can help, 

Any little knovv'ledge there may be and wliOf are sworn foes to fudge, 
of the soul is thinly scattered ov er a Ours Is not, strictly speaking, a medi- 
number of rather unreadable meta- cal Journal, though it coutmns many 
physical works; of the body, we recipes for a long life and a merry 
never met one individual who knew one,—prescriptions of which the 
any thing, except a few doctors, and taste, so far from being nauseous, 
they visually contrive to wrap it up woos both palate and stomach witii 
iu guineaf-pills, vvhk’h it is often as sweet solicitation—yes, sweet alike 
dimcult to purchase as to svv'allovr. in the mouth and in the belly, and 
People in tne hands of a physician suotiiiugly preventive of civil war 
are, indeed—patients. They deliver among tiie members. Yet, though 
lip ^eir bodies to him, if not in as Maga is neither a physician nor a 
saving, yet in as superstitious a faith surgeon, nor yet an accoucheur- 
as tiiat in which the best of Catho- (tlioiigh frequently she is Fancy’s 
lies surrender their, souls to the midwife)—she dues not regard with 
priest. They gulp the pres^ptions blind eye and deaf ear the medical 
of both in the same trembling trust and the surgical world. .She is aware 
in their divine efficacy; and, on re- of tiie wortii of a Clark and a Chris- 
covery or amendment,^ continue to tisoii, a Liston and a Brodie, and me- 
pursiie the self>same career that car- dilates analyses of their works. Of 
ned them to consultation or confes- DrChristison’sgreatworkonpoisons, 
Sion. In due time their bodies go to by far the best on medical jurlspru- 
tiu* grave or Dr Knox; and their ^ce in our language, and on the 
place and a person which same level witii we larger, but not 
It would not be proper to mention better, work of Orfila, we sliitil speak 
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fully iu an early number; butthlK 
article we devote to Dr Clark on 
Climate,—a book that ouaht to be in 
the haada, not only of alfpractition* 
era, and in the handa of most of them, 
indeed, It must be already, but also 
in tliose'of all men and women who 
“ Wish to be strong, 

- .\iid hope to live long," 

and be the happy fathers and mothers 
of large or small families. 

Dr Clark is the beau itiettl of an 
anti'quack. Fudge, flam, bam, hum¬ 
bug, fly at his approach. With an 
UB^rplexing and benign face he 
**8tBnds beside the sick-bed, and spec- 
tial fears and horrors fade away be- 
l^ind the curtains. Hope attends him 
his \isits to his patients; and he 
^nows too well the beatings of flic 
human heart, tvhich he has so often 
counted when almost still, or at full 
gallon, e\ er to sufler despair to fonae 


in needlessly uddeuing the sphere of 
weeping in fliis weary worn—dis- 
pose to pensive meditation. Now 
this arflcle shall be of that character. 
It shall be a good article; forinWuth 
we shall be but amanueniMs to Dr 
C'lark, abridging his Treatise as we 
write dotvu his words, and giving in 
om' pages some small part of the ms- 
dum that unostentatiously breathes 
over his own. Invalids—^valetudi- 
nmians—may tiius purchase tiie ad- 
^ ice of nu eminent physician for half- 
a-crowu, and along witii it, a few 
other prescriptions fur ^ arioua com¬ 
plaints, by one who conflues himself 
chiefly to private practice, aud visits 

S oor people untee’d—('hristophei' 
forth, who has been a J>J). for up¬ 
wards of half a ceutuiy, has atteud- 
ed consultations with urs Heberden 
'auddpouter—and was brought up at 
itli^'lmees of tiiose Galen and Hip- 


tlie door of the cliamher. Sick %aeu<tL the Mi vboes 

1__1__ 1_-1 _ J ^ lA j4n«»en4-a^v»k aIivmmi 


wdll think, but need not be reminded, 
of death, except when they hai e ne- 
glect<>d to make their wills; and 
then, indeed, a liiiit that it is wicked 
to leave their earthly affairs at sixes 
and sevens, wlien a wife is likely to 
become a widow, and children or¬ 
phans, may escape his lips, on that 
solemn subject no more sealed, to 
warn not to agitate, to 
“ Cleans** the foul bosom of that p«»*ilous 
Htuff 

That ivciglis U])on the heart.” 

The immediate and remote coiisc- 
({uences of such conduct and charac¬ 
ter have been, and will be, to Dr Olark 
himself, a prodigious increase of prac¬ 
tice—already, tnough ho is but in tiie 
prime of life, great iu tiie great City 
of London, and eke the West End of 
the Town,—to his numerous patients 
recoveries from diseases, under less 
thonglitful care fatal, and a sensible 
diminution in the still sufficient in* 
comes of undertakers and sextons. 

(Hten, as our friends perceive, 
while we are eontributing to our 
Miscellany, 

Drops a sad sorious tear uiton our playful 
pen.” 


adaptation ^of climate to disease ? 
Ay—^Miow tiiat—and man may out¬ 
live the crowi To lay down rules on 
tiiat, is the great aim aud object of 
Dr ('lark in'^tiiis admirable work. 
He has collected here all his 'own 
evperiences, during long aud wide 
travel through uiauy climes, and 
many of tiie experiences of his medi¬ 
cal triends, who, like him, have stu¬ 
died and observ ed in many countries, 
and under many skies. He has dis¬ 
posed his materials in tlie distiiictest 
order; and his style is distinguished 
by simplicity and perspicuity, vvhicli 
inakes flic book uot only easy but 
pleasant reading to all—^whetlier sick 
or sound—whether they read for in¬ 
formation or amusemeut. But to 
whom may not the knowledge it 
contains be of great avail, perhaps in 
a week, in a day ? 

“ Consumption, sUeut cheater of the eye,” 
may, well as we now think ourselves, 
be beginning its insidious vvork-^and 
thou who art now devouring Ma|^ 
may be—ere next number sees me 
light—thyself devoured—may he, 
even while busy at a Noctes, > 

** A r(Hy spectre emiling to the tomb !” 


True, that at our montiily concerts 
we like to play tiie first fiddle—to 
lead. But though the compositions 
we select are most often of a cheeiful 
character, we sometimes draw from 
the strings a strain of the pathetic— 
or a solemn air; vvl\icb,if they do uot 
touch to tears—and there Is no use 


Buy “ Clark on Cfimato’*—nay, 
even read this article—and not oifly 
may thy be prolonged—but, 
bachelor or spinster no more, ere 
the fall o€ the leaf thou mayst be 
wheeling along to the Lakes in « 
roomy c'iario!« luxuriously cushion- 
id for the occasiou with a pale 
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meange. to enioy the honey end faatv 
4f4itiBoon—deucetake the^ChOde’s” 
ttieer, ** treacle”—among the Lakes 
—beginning and ending wiUi match* 
lees Windermere. 

The work is divided into two parts. 
In the iirst, Dr Clai'k has endeavoured 
to determine the general physical cha¬ 
racters of the milder climate of Eng¬ 
land, and of the south of Europe,—to 
point out the manner in which the cli¬ 
mate of different places resorted to 
by individuals is modified by local 
circumstances, and to compare those 
places relatively to tlieir inlluenceon 
disease. In the second, he has given 
some account of the principal dis¬ 
eases which are benefited by a mild 
climate. This he found to be unavoid¬ 
able ; it being impossible, otherwise, 
to give precise directions for the ap¬ 
plication of particular climates to tlie 
cure of paiticttlar diseases, and much 
more so to tlieir varieties and com- 
lications. The diseases on which he 
as dwelt longest, are the two of tlie 

S eatest importance, and of extreme 
jquency in this country. Consump¬ 
tion, and disorders of the Digestive 
Oigans. 

ui treating of consumption, lie has 
directed his enquiries chiefly to the 
causes and origin of that fatal dis¬ 
ease, with the view of establishing 
rules ^ritspreoeutiou; for Dr Clark 
is satisfied that it is only by a know¬ 
ledge of the causes which lead to it, 
ana by directing our efforts to coun¬ 
teract them, that we shall be able to 
diminish the ravages of consumption, 
He is convinced that by adopting 
such a system of management, from 
early infancy, as he has laid down, a 
great improvement might be effected 
in the general health of many among 
the higher and middle classes of so¬ 
ciety m this country. The cliildren 
of delicate, nay of diseased parents, 
might, by proper caj'e, be reared so 
as to overcome, in a large proportion 
of cases, their liereditaiy disTOsition 
to disease. And bow many diseases, 
when the history of families can be 
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looked into, are found to be heredi¬ 
tary! Consumption is to many a bright 
and blooming ^rl and boy, an heritage, 
tliough it is not in the title-deeds of 
those estates which, in transitory suc¬ 
cession, they for a few glimpses of 
sunshine enjoy.* 

Dr (/lai'k hopes,—and he is well 
entitled to do so,—tliat from the mi¬ 
nute manner in wliich lie has de¬ 
scribed the characters of the differ¬ 
ent climates frequented by invalids, 
and the care with which he lias in¬ 
dicated tlie nature of the diseases 
benefited by them, that he has gone 
far to correct many of the eiToiieous 
opinions which liave hitherto existed 
on these subjects; ahd anticipates, 
at least, tliis good eil'ect from his 
labours, that, for the future, those 
patients only will be sent abroad, 
whose cases afford a reasonable pro¬ 
spect of benefit from such a measure, 
and tliat the practice of hurrying out 
of their own country a class of inva¬ 
lids whose sufferings can only be 
thereby increased, and their lives 
shortened, will no longer he sanction¬ 
ed; but that such persons may be 
allowed, henceforth,, to die in peace 
in the bosom of thew^'d^m families. 

Let us, in' the first jilace, endea¬ 
vour to state the sum and substance 
of Dr Clark’s enquiries into the na¬ 
ture of consumption,—and in the 
second, to abridge some of the infor¬ 
mation he has given us respecting 
the adaptation of certain climates to 
certain diseases. 

It is now clearly ascertained by pa¬ 
thologists, that the iiriinediate cause 
of pulmonary consumption, or that 
which constitutes its essential cha¬ 
racter, is the existence, in the lungs, 
of certain substances culled tuber¬ 
cles. Therefore, till we arrive at 
a knowledge of the state of tlie sys¬ 
tem which leads to the formation of 
these bodies, and of the circumstan¬ 
ces which induce that state, we can¬ 
not hope to establish rules for the 
prevention of consumption upon any 
sound principles. Now, tubercles. 


* Dr Cliirk notices in his IVefkcc the kind and lilieral assistance which he received 
from many friends, while engaged in collecting materials for his work. Professor 
de Mathis of Rome, Dir Lanza of Naples, j^irfon of Genoa, Professor Gro- 
tanelli of Sienna, Drs Heineker and llenton''pf Sfi^eira, Dr Sklrving of Nice, Dr 
Peebles of Rome, Dr Playfair of Florence, Dr of Chichester, (to whom the 

work is affectionately and proudly dedicated,} of Newport, 17r Down 

of fi oo th a mp toa, and, above aU odiers, Dr Tod dnlH|ditoD« 
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when not very numerous, may exist 
in the lun^, without producing much 
inconvenience, for many years; and 
if the general health is improved, 
and those causes which are known 
to excite irritation or inflammation 
in tlie respiratory organs, are avoid¬ 
ed, they may not, for aught we know, 
shorten inaterialiy the hfe of the in¬ 
dividual. But this is the most fa¬ 
vourable, and by much the rarer re¬ 
sult of the case. Tubercles, in the 
vast majority of instances, advance 
rapidly, destroy that portion of the 
lungs in which they are imbedded, 
and cause death. Expectoratipn 
sometimes leads to a cure of the 
disease, and;'indeed, it is the opi¬ 
nion of some of the best pathologists 
of the day, that this is the only way 
ki which a cure of tuberculous con¬ 
sumption is effected. That tuber¬ 
cles are ever absorbed, we have no 
proof. I'he next step in the research, 
therefore, leads us to encpiire into 
the proximate cause of tubercles. 
Morbid anatomy has discovered that 
they may be formed witliout even 
the slightest symptoms of inflamma¬ 
tion ; wliile, on tiie other hand, in- 
flammatioa,i ill dfi ita degrees, is of 
frequent occUrrence'whiiout giving 
rise to tubercles. Koihing is more 
common than to lind them in nume¬ 
rous organs of the body at the same 
time; and it is often in that organ 
only in which they had longest exist¬ 
ed, (commonly the lungs,) that traces 
of inflamtnation are to he found—the 
tubercles being frequently deposited 
in tlie uuclianged, healthy c.liambers 
of the parts. They are often most 
insidious in their formation and in¬ 
crease; and it is easily to be con¬ 
ceived that they should render any 
organ more prone to inflammation; 
and that inflammation should acce¬ 
lerate the progress of the tuber¬ 
cles through tiieir different stages. 
But Dr Clark cannot admit that 
simple inflammation should be ca¬ 
pable of producing such extensive 
alterations, without its existence be¬ 
ing discover^le during life by any 
or the usual signs, or any traces of 
it being detected after death, as some 
pathologists believe. He is of opi¬ 
nion, tlien, that tubercles m not 
generally the result of inflamtnatiw, 
though sometimes they are f and fne 
question arises, Whence is the 
same morbid action gives oriph to 


tubercles in one instance, and not 
in the other ? In a healthy sitbfdCt, 
he believes they.are never the result 
of inflammation/and that, when they 
appear to be so, it will be found to 
be inflammation occurring in, and 
modified by, a disordered state of the 
system, of a peculiar kind. To that 
disordered state of the system, then, 
it behoves the physician to direct 
his chief attention,—for by correct¬ 
ing it, he may prevent the formation 
ot tubercles, or, in odier words, of 
consumption. 

Tlic immediate process by which 
tubercles ai e produced, is involved 
in much obscurity. It may be tlie 
peculiar action of the extreme ves¬ 
sels totally unconnected with inflam- 
matiuu, or even witli increased ac¬ 
tion; nay, it is just as likely tliat 
they may be the result of a morbid 
diminution of action. In persons, 
liow'over, strongly predisposed to 
tubercular disease, the frequent oc¬ 
currence of catarrh, or of pulmonary 
inflammation, may, by keeping up a 
degree of congestion and irritation 
of the lungs, give rise to the forma¬ 
tion of tubercles at an earlier period 
than would otherwise have happen¬ 
ed, or even, in nicely balanced cases, 
determine their occurrence, DrClai’k 
thinks with Dr Todd, and some other 
pathologists, that tlie real cause of 
tubercles is a morbid condition of 
tlie gi'iieral system, liereditaiy ia 
some, and, in others, induced by a 
series of functional deraugemeuts, 
ultiinnti'ly affecting the whole ani¬ 
mal economy. 

Having advanced thus far, Dr 
Clark proceeds to point out some of 
the leading symptoms by which this 
state is oiiaracterised,—premising, 
tiiat it is more easily recognised than 
described; for the aflecuou being a 
progressive one, its signs are mure 
or less manifest according to the de- 
gi’pe in which it exists. 

Firi§t, the countenance is genei;Bn]r 
paler than natural, though at d^er* 
ent times, and without any appa^ut 
reason, it is, in this respect, subjfict 
to striking changes. These are very 
remoi'kable where there is much co¬ 
lour. Now, there is a general pale¬ 
ness, with a |UQk, faded appearance 
of the countenance,—now, an irregu¬ 
lar mixtiue of white ai^ red. In 
place of natural gradations^ in 
which these colours pass into each 
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other in healdi, tliey terminate by 
diadpi and abrupt lines, giving the 
£aci% blotched ur spotted appear* 
anee.' Sallow complexions assume 
a peculiarly unlieaithful aspect, ex* 
hibitlng a dull, leaden hue, diffused 
oxer a general pallid ground, and 
there is paleness on the lips. The 
eyes have generally a pearly, glassy 
appearance, and the whole counte¬ 
nance has commonly a sunk and lan¬ 
guid aspect. At firet they are tran¬ 
sitory,—^but tliough, during the pro¬ 
gress of the disease, and on to its 
close, variable, yet evident to the 
tnost cursory observer. The skin of 
the jpataent is either harsh and dry, 
or mat state will be found to alter¬ 
nate with a moist, riammy, and re¬ 
laxed one. Tlie colour, too, is often 
tdta^fed to a sallow, and, in some 
casdC to a dirty yellowish hue; and 
except on the cheeks, there is always 
a denciency of red vessels. In some 
hereditary cases, particularly in fe¬ 
males of a fair and delicate com¬ 
plexion, tlie skin assumes a semi¬ 
transparent appearance, resembling 
wax-work, and tlie veins may be seen 
distinctly through it. Poets ought 
not to describe the hands of then' 
imaginary mistresses as transpai'eal, 
except when they are conducting 
them, hot to their bridal beds, but to 
their graves. ’Tis a ^ad sigm of a 
younjg lady’s health when you con 
sec through her band us easily as her 
heart; and, instead of a parson, you 
should call in a physician. 

Secondly, the digestive organs are 
very generally more or less deranged. 
Look at the tongue, and it is furred 
towards the base, the exti'emity and 
edges being pale and flabby. Or, 
with the base furred, the point and 
margin are redder than natural, and 
often studded with papilla; of a still 
brighter hue. The former sttte of 
the tongue is a more frequent accom¬ 
paniment of that form of disease 
which originates chiefly in h^edi- 
tary predisposition; the latter,of that 
whkb is principally or entirely ac¬ 
quired, and in which an iiritated state* 
of the stomach attends the disorder 
from the beginning, and often pre¬ 
cedes it. In a third class of cases, of 
much rarer occurrence, the tongue is 
clean and natural in its appearance, 
and the digestive organs pretty regu¬ 
larly perform their functions. Tiiis 
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iiappciis chiefly, Dr Clark thinks, in 
females in whom the disease has 
been mmnly owing to hereditary pre¬ 
disposition. Such patients bear, and 
even require, a fuller and strot^r 
diet; with the otiiers it is tl^e re¬ 
verse. 

Thirdly, In consumptions the cir¬ 
culation is sulquct to great variutv; 
ui hereditary cases, the powers of the 
lieart, Dr Clark thinks, ui-e commcmly 
under die ordinary standard, white 
die frequency of the pnl«e is gene* 
rally above it, and palpitation is not 
an unfrequent symptom. Indeed, he 
thills that a small feeble heart is a. 
strong predisposing cause of con¬ 
sumption. 

Fourthly, The nervous'lystem pw- 
takcB of the general derangement. 
Sleep is unsound, being cither dis¬ 
turbed, or unnaturally heavy and un- 
refreshing. The mind, sympathizing 
with the nody, loses its energy; and 
die temper is often remarkahly chan¬ 
ged. In die purer and less compli¬ 
cated cases of hcreditar}' cousunip- 
doii, diere is generally great serenity 
of mind; the spirits are often of sur¬ 
prising buoyancy, hope brings 
Its ciieering die last 

ItUfferingB of ^i^ttewnufThat beauty 
''^is die worst oral! to bo borne by the, 
loving spectator of the dying one. 
But such a state of miud is far sel- 
donicr aii attendant on consumption 
dian is generally believed, especially 
in diose eases in which disorder of 
the digestive organs leads to the mor¬ 
bid condition of the system. Then 
the poor jiatient is seen dying day 
by day, in despondency and in de¬ 
spair ; nor can there be a more tiy- 
iiig death to the most religious of 
God’s creatures. 

Under the general term. Consump¬ 
tion, dien, are comprehended three 
different forms or stages of disease 
—1st, General disorder of the healtli 
—2d,Tubercular cachexy—fldjCon- 
sumption, properly so called, loafif 
different stages may, in general, Ite 
distinedy recognised ; but it is only 
in proportion to the ^physician’s 
powers and habits of minute and 
careful ohserv^ation that the symp¬ 
toms of the first stage will be re¬ 
marked, or in other W'prds, that he 
vi'ill be able to detect die approach of 
the first tubercular disease. But 
this is the time, by prt^r appUca- 
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tions, to prevent conoumptioii. If it 
be allowed to pass by, as it is in 
many miniou cases, then 

“ The trot becoines a gallop «oon, 
lu spite of curb or rein.” 

Having thus spoken of the syinp* 
toms, let us now speak of the causes, 
of consumption—and, first, let us at* 
lend, with Dr ('lark, to the heredi¬ 
tary nature of the disease. 

Bjr hereditary predisposition, a 
term in the application of which there 
has been some confusion. Dr Clark 
understands a peculiar condition of 
the system, depending upon its ori¬ 
ginal confoript^n and organization, 
and derived the parents, which 
renders the individual more suscep¬ 
tible, or more liable to lapse into cer¬ 
tain diseases, than other persons en¬ 
dowed originally with a more healthy 
organization. Kow, it does not fol¬ 
low, as a necessary consequence, 
that a child burn with a preuisposi- 
tiou to a disease, must be attack¬ 
ed by that disease; but it will be 
more easily induced, unless the con¬ 
dition of the system which consti¬ 
tutes the hereditary predisposition be 
corrected hy'j^K^^ XBiht^enient iu. 
muiy life. In* smne fatnilleCthc here¬ 
ditary predisposition seems so strong, 
that, without any cognizable cause, 
tiie regular actions of the economy 
become deranged, and the system 
lapses into the morbid state, which 
terminates eventually in consump¬ 
tion. Indeed, in some rai'e instances, 
tlie infant at birtli has been found to 
be laboui'iiig under tubercular dis¬ 
ease. Oil the other liand, so weak is 
the hereditary predisposition in many 
individuals, that a complication of 
powerful causes long applied is ne¬ 
cessary to induce the disease. Be¬ 
tween tliese two extremes there ex¬ 
ists every variety of shade in the dis¬ 
position to consumption. A dispo- 
sitifBi to consumption and to scrofu¬ 
la ib sometimes often transmitted 
from parents to children, by tlie de¬ 
teriorating inHuence of omer dis¬ 
eases in the parents on the physical 
condition of their offspring. Thus, 
the children of dyspeptic, of gouty, 
and of cachectic parents, are very li¬ 
able to scrofula and consumption; 
and lids, though a more remote. Dr 
Clark tliinks is probablv the ori^al 
source 5 ^ scrofulous and tubercidous 
disease's. 
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But the predisposition to consu^- 
tion is very often acquired without 
any hereditary taint; no person, how¬ 
ever healthful may have been his 
original organization, can be consi¬ 
dered totally exempt from the liabi¬ 
lity to consumption. It is met with 
in early infanev, and occasionally 
proves fatal to the octogenarian. All 
causes predispose to it which lower 
the tone of the bodily health—seden¬ 
tary occupations—abuse of strong, 
spirituous or fermented liquors—^un-' 
wholesome diet. In humid and cold 
situations, all diseases which induc.e 
what is iridled “ a bad habit of body.” 
Mental depression accelerates the 
evil, and in constitutions labouring 
under tubercular disease, its destruc¬ 
tive influence is most conspicuous. 

But the origin of tlie constitution¬ 
al disorder which Dr Clark describes 
as tending ultimately to consumptiou, 
is very often to he traced, he says, 
to the mismanagement of diUdren. 
The seeds of disease, which ai'e to 
ripen at a later period of life, are 
frequently sown during infancy and 
childhood—in the first case by im¬ 
perfect suckling, or the entire sub- 
^^ti^ion of artificial food for the na- 
‘ Jpm and only proper nourishment 
^f infants; and m urn second, by im- 

O er, and often over-stimulating, 

; and a hundred other causes 
connected with early education. Hie 
education of girls is too often such 
—especially in boarding-schools—it 
is needless to describe it here—as 
to comprehend all tiie causes of con¬ 
sumption ; or, if any be wanting, they 
are soon supplied by a fashionable 
life. On this part of the subject. Dr 
Clark dwells with much feeling; but 
we have not room to follow him, and 
must now go on to consider a cham^ 
to a milder climate as a remedy for 
that deranged state of the health mqn 
wliicli consumption springs. 

Before such a change is resorted 
to, the disordered functions of the 
body—particularly die digestive or¬ 
gans—must be corrected; mdlh«t 
must be done, not by anv vidtent 
raeaiiH, but by slow, nadual, and 
cautious treatment of local conges¬ 
tion and irritatira, often combined 
with general debility, a patbolog^<»l 
state which it requires great judg¬ 
ment and sagaci^ to manage. Thi 
being done, then the sooner the pa 
tient remove! to a milder climate tlie 
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for tlie great utility of auch 
It^imate cousists in no *' hidden 
magic,*’ hut in enabling the patient 
to pursue the restorative system 
tiirough th«‘ whole year. 

The mibfortune is, that the period 
of the functioual disease is too often 
permitted to pass, before any danger 
18 feared; and that relations arc not 
alaimed till symptoms of irritation, 
or impeded iuuction in tlie lungs, 
appear, of tubercular disease esta« 
blished there, and fast leading to the 
third and last stage of consumptiuii. 
Even then, removal to a mild cli* 
mate, especially if effected by means 
of a sea voyage, under very favour¬ 
able circumstances, may still be use¬ 
ful—but merely as a means of im¬ 
proving the general health, and of 
preventing innammatory affections of 
thelui^and bronchia. But wliencon¬ 
sumption is fully established—^tliat 
is, when the cluu-acter ot the cough 
and expectoration, the hectic fev er 
and cniaciatiou, give every reasou 
CO believe the existence of tubercu¬ 
lous cavities in the lungs, and still 
more, when the presence of these is as¬ 
certained by auscultation—he thinks 
that no benefit is to be expected from 
change of climate. Under such cif* 
cumstances, the patient should try 
the most favourable residences of 
his ovi'ii country, or even vv'ait the 
r^uit—it is ne^iess to say what it 
will be—amid the comforts of home 
mid watchful care of friends. It is 
indeed natural for the relations of 
such a patient to cling to that which 
seems to afford even a ray of hope. 
But did they but know,says Dr C/lark, 
the discomfort, tlie fatigue, the expo¬ 
sure, and the irritation, necessarily 
attendant on a long journey in tlie 
advanced period of coubumpl^n,t}iey 
would shrink from such a Afisasure I 
Nor will the experieuceainedica] 
adviser, when he reflects uimu all 
the accidents to which the poor pa¬ 
tient must be liable, condemn him 
to the additional evil of expatriation. 
Alas! such unfortunate patients often 
sink a prey to their disease long be¬ 
fore diey reach the place of destina¬ 
tion. Almost all—nay all the rest— 
^rougb pain and suffering, find, in a 
dis^t country, an untimely grave. 

But there are chronic cases of con- 
*wmption, in which the disease of 
the lungs, even though arrived at its 
m may derive benefit by « 
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removal to a mild climate—ftose in 
which the disease has been induced 
in persons little disposed to it cun^ 
stitutiunally, and in wliom it usually 
occurs later in life than when _here- 
ditary. Tlic tuberculous affection in 
sucli persons is occasionally confined 
to a small portion of the lungs, and 
the system sympathizes witli the locd 
disease, llesidence in a mild cli¬ 
mate, by strengthening the system, 
may save the patient. In tliose for¬ 
tunate, but rare cases, too, where tha 
rogress of disease in the lungs hu 
oen arrested by nature, but in 
which a long period must elapse her 
fore the woi k of reparation is com¬ 
pleted, a mild diuMlte often been 

of great avail. In nicely balanced 
cases, life may be iircsened for 
many yeai's by constant lesidence in 
a warm climate—nor would there 
probably be any consumption at all, 
if, with the cuckoo, we could make 

“ Our niinii.d voyage loiuid the globe, 
Compuiiioii of tlie sju mg. ” 

Supposing a removal to a mild cli¬ 
mate to be decided on, which is the 
best climate ‘t No one climate or si¬ 
tuation is the best in all cases. In 
the first part of bis book. Dr C'laik, 
as we have said, gives tlie character 
of the climate ot all the difieieut 
places resorted to by invalids, and 
lias endeavoured to draw n compa¬ 
rative view of their respective me¬ 
rits. It was our declared intention 
to enrich our pages with much of 
that most v aluablc information ; but 
this article has already grown to such 
a length, that we must r(*sei v e it for 
our next Number. Meanwhile, it 
may be remarked of the climates of 
the south of b’caiice and Italy, that 
for consumptive invalids, in whom 
there exists much sensibility to host 
and keen winds, and more especially, 
if the immediate vicinity of the sea 
is known to disagree witli them, 
Rome and Pisa are the best situa¬ 
tions for a winter residence. 'When, 
on the contraiy, the patient labours 
under a languid or oppressed circu¬ 
lation, with a relaxed habit, and a 
disposition to congestion or to hsemor- 
rhi^e, ratlier than to inflammation, 
and more especially when the sea- 
air is known by experience to agree 
with the Individuiu, Nice deserves 
the profwenoe. But in cases com¬ 
plicated with gastric irritation, Nice 
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is an improper residence. Indeed, 
Dr Clark is of opinion, that where 
this state of the stomach exists, no 
climate which disagrees with it, can 
do the patient good, whatever be his 
other ailments, and however favour* 
able to them the climate may be. 

The climate which of all others he 
thinks the best suited to consump¬ 
tive patients, generally, is that of 
Madeira—for reasons assigned by 
him—and next tu it, that of Tene- 
riffe. 

The profession are divided on the 
question, whetlier the preference is 
to be given to q, seaside or an inland 
situation. Df l^rk, from all he has 
been enabled'td learn and observe, 
thinks that consumption, ceteris 
ribust is more frequent on the sea- 
coast than in the interior ; but still, 
that the greater mildness of many ma¬ 
ritime places, as of those on the south 
and south-west coasts of England,* 
may more than compensate for this 
difference, esiiecially when they are 
resorted to only for a part of the 
year. But of two climates, the 
physical character of which being 
alike favourablek.,the mie on tlie sea 
shore, and the o^er failand, he would 
certainly prefer the lattei* as a resi¬ 
dence for a consumptive patient. 
There was once a foolish idea pre¬ 
valent even ill the prqf^ssioii, that 
the air of a marshy j/ '.otry w'as be- 
nehcial in consum^ a; but scrofula 
and consumption ^.e more frequent 
in many aguish countiies, than in 
others of a different character, and 
an attack of ague is surely more like¬ 
ly to prove tlm occasion of cousum]>- 
tion than to prevent it. Thus, in 

f irovince of Frise, in the Nether- 
ands, agues abound; and it appears 
by a statistical table sent to our au¬ 
thor by Dr Lombard, that consump¬ 
tion is more frequent there than in 
Edinburgh. A humid atmosphere in 
a cold climate is indeed one of tlte 
most powerful causes of consump- 
tion. 

Is a sea voyage to be recommend¬ 
ed or not, in cases of consumption ? 
Dr Clark is decidedly of opinion that 
a sea voyage is beneheial in its early 
stages, and most of all, when the 
disease is accompanied with hmmop- 
tyefa. He agrees with Dr Gregory, 
who expresses this opinion in his ce¬ 
lebrated Conspectus, that the uncea* 
vmtion nf « ship, and the 
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stant exercise which it produces, are 
principal agents in the cure, while 
It seems also to act in a particular 
manner on the nervous system. Many 
striking instances of the benefici^ 
effects of sea voyages in consump¬ 
tion are authenticated. They are also 
much preferable to land journeys, in 
all consumptive cases which are 
complicated with palpitation, or in¬ 
creased action of the heart, whether 
functional or depending upon or¬ 
ganic disease. But there may ex¬ 
ist complications, on tlie other hand, 
which would render a sea voyage 
unadvisable—as, when there is much 
nervous sensibility, a strong dispo¬ 
sition to headach, and an U'ritable 
state of the stomacli; a sea voyage, 
it is plain, must either do much good 
or much evil to an invalid, lor it 
works strongly, for life or for death. 
Dr Clark recommends a cruise— 
and not in the Mediterranean, but in 
the Atlantic. 

In place of sending consumptive 
patients to pass the winter in a milder 
climate, it has been proposed to keep 
them in rooms artificially heated, ana 
inHiiitaiued at a regular temperature. 
What says Dr Clark to this proposal ? 
He says what seems to he most ra¬ 
tional, that with the advocates of 
such a measure, the state of the Jungs 
appears to be the uni}' consideration; 
whereas, it need not he told, that 
without improving the general health, 
which cannot be done without exer¬ 
cise in the open air, all measures, 
directed to the local disease, will be 
fruitless. By such means, uodoubt- 
edl v. the iufiammatory action in these 
CTgans may bo kej)t cloivn; but tliey 
all favour the very condition of the 
system which led to the disease, and 
the removal of whieli condition can 
alone aifbrd the patient a hope of re¬ 
covery. Therefore, in the incipient 
stages of consumption, he holds just¬ 
ly such a measure to be genei-ally 
most improper; but in the advanced 
stipes, when all hopes of recovery 
have vanished, and_ when removal to 
a distant climate is totally useless, 
life ina 3 r be prolonged, in many cases, 
by keeping tneinvalids in apartments, 
the temperature of which is regular 
ted in such a manner as to TnaintiiTn 
the air in the purest possible state. 
Females, from their habits, beai* such 
a system of omfinemeut better than 
muessMlt&d bndi sexeai, 8t the more 
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tdTtticed periods of life. In cases of 
inflammation of the lungs, alaoy which 
have occurred during the winter, 
such a measure is good ; but the pa¬ 
tient ought certainly, if possible, to 
pass tlie following winter in a climate 
where confinement will not be ne¬ 
cessary, that his general health may 
be improved by exercise in the open 
air. Comparing, then, the benefits 
likely to result to consumptive pa¬ 
tients from a mild climate, and con¬ 
finement to rooms regulated to an 
agreeable temperature, there can be 
no question of the decided superiori'^ 
ty of tlie former. But when circum¬ 
stances preclude the possibility of 
changing the climate, then confine¬ 
ment to apartments of a proper and 
equable temperature, is tue best 
measure that can be adopted to avoid 
the injurious effects of our cold, 
damp, and variable climate during 
the winter season. 

Can any general rule b.e given with 
respect to the length of tiine which 
a consumptive invalid may he requi¬ 
red to pass in a mild climate, in or¬ 
der to overcome the disposition to 
the disease P No. When it is had re¬ 
course to for the removal of the dis¬ 
ordered health which precedes tu¬ 
bercular cachexy, a single winter 
may be all that may be necessary— 
when tubercular cachexy is esta¬ 
blished, and still more, when there 
is reason to suspect the presence of 
tubercles in the lungs, several years 
may be requisite. In consumption, 
properly so cBlied,Dr Clark, through¬ 
put the whole work, expresses hishe- 
lief that climate, with rarest excep¬ 
tions, will be of little or no service. 

When the disease is cured, the 
patient should never forget that it 
may, and indeed will, recur, should 
he ejqtpM) himself to the influence 
of any of its chief causes. And in 
recdlrer^ from a very bad case, he 
ui^ht to ramfdn long—^perhaps for 
years—in die climate which wrought 
the cure. Perhaps he may never 
again be able to uve in aiiy otlmr— 
never ^inbethe manheoimewas— 
and infatuated will he be, if he lives 
as a strong man migtH;,and ever for¬ 
gets that both his feet were once dn 
Hie edge of the grave. 

In conclusion. Dr Clark submits 
the following corollaries as a sura- 
tnary of his views regarding the na- 
ture find cftuses of consumption, and 
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its treatment, more ei^dally as con¬ 
nected witli tlie effects of climate. 

let, Tliattuberclesinthelungscott- 
stitute the essential diaracter and 
Immediate cause of consumption. 

2d, That tubeides originate in a , 
morbid condition of the general sys¬ 
tem. 

8d, Tltat such a state of system 
frequently lias for its cause heredi¬ 
tary predisposition; in otlier instances 
being induced by various functional 
disorders; while in a third class of 
cases, perhaps the most numerous, 
it arises from the conjoint effects of 
both these causes, 

4th, That cousi^itption is to be 
prevented only blj^’^-adoptiug such 
means as shall counteract the here¬ 
ditary predisposition, where it exists, 
and maintain a healthy condition of 
the various functions from infancy 
to the full developement of the body. 

’ otli. That in the general disorder 
of the health which leads to tubercu¬ 
lar cache.\y, or in tubercular cachexy 
itself, and even when tubercles are 
formed in the lungs, unattended with 
much constitutional disturbance, a 
residence in a mild climate will prove 
beiieflcial; and also in cases of chro¬ 
nic consumption, at any stage, where 
the lungs are not extensively implica¬ 
ted in tubercular disease, and where, 
the system does notsympatltize much 
v>'ith the local disorder. 

6tli, That in cases of confirmed 
consumptiop, in which the lungs are 
extensively diseased, and where hec¬ 
tic fever, emaciation, and the other 
symptoms which characterise its ad¬ 
vanced stages, are present, change of 
climate can be of no service, and may 
even accelerate the progress of the 
disease. 

7tli, Tiiat climate, to be effectual 
in any case, requires to be continued 
for a considerable time—in most 
cases for years. 

We have now given, as we said 
we should do, the sum and substance 
of Dr Clark’s opinions consump¬ 
tion. They are, like all true views, 
simple; tliere is nothing startiing 
about them, for sagacity never hunta 
after novelty, and wisdom seeks not 
for what is strange. He'is ^rfectly 
justified in his aatieipations that his 
book will,be perusea.by mfiuy per¬ 
sons not of the profession, but wlto 
.are yet deej^y interested ^ tlie sub¬ 
ject of climate, in relntion to its 
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effects ou disease. His wish was to 
expfress himself in as plain language 
as possible, that he might make him¬ 
self intelligible to the generality of 
readers, without at all diminishing 
the utility of the work to the mem¬ 
bers of his own profession. He lias 
completely succeeded; and we hope 
that other physicians will lay aside 
the stilts and the veil; and wlien 
speaking about diseases which in one 
Mnse may be said to be ** their bread 
and other men’s poison,” will walk 
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on the same sort of feet, and wear 
die same sort of face, and use the 
same sort of tongue—as far as may 
be—with ordinary mortals. And 
thus will man come, in due time, to 
know something about that part of 
him called the Body—awhile, if priests 
and philosophers will do theu* duty 
too, he will likewise be acquiring 
some knowledge of his other part, 
called the Soul. And thus will be 
live long on eai*tli, and then go to 
heaven. ' 


(flarh on Climate. 


J.KTTEK FROM THE IFTIIOH OF " ANNALS OF THE PENINSULAR C^MPAIONS,” 
TO THE EDITOR OF BLA( KWOOD’s MAOAZINE. 


.Sir, 

On my return from the Continent, about a fortnight ago, I for the first 
time learned, that a letter bearing the respectable signature of Major-Gene¬ 
ral Stirling, had appeared in your Magazine, impeaching the accuracy of 
a passage iu the “ Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns,” relative to the 
conduct of the 42d regiment in the battle of Corunna. This passage it may 
be better to quote. It is as follows:— 

“ In the ineanwliile, from some misapprehension, the 42d had retired, and 
the enemy being reinforced, took advantage of this circumstance to renew 
the conflict, l^viua became again the scene of struggle; the 42d, after a 
brief but animating address from the General, returned to the attack, and 
the Guards being brought up to their support, the enemy retired.” 

In opposition to the above statement, General Stirling, in his letter, has 
thought proper to assert, 1st, that the 4‘2d regiment never did retire till order¬ 
ed to do so, when night had put a stop to the engagement; 2dly, that, with 
tlie exception of tiie words, “ Highlanders, rememlier Egypt!” which ac4;om- 

S anied the flrst order to advance, the regiment received no address from Sir 
olm Moore. In vindication of my own acrurac*y, therefore, I feel called 
on to produce the authorities on wliicli my statement is founded, leaving it 
to Major-General Stirling to deal with these as he may deem most condu¬ 
cive to the credit of tiie distinguished regiment so long under his command. 

The following extract is from the work of James Moore, brother to the 
General, whicli has passed through various editions, and is, confessedly, 
of the ve^ highest authority:— 

** The wneral uow proceeded to the 42d. * Highlanders,’ said he, * re¬ 
member Egypt!’ They ruslied on and drove the French before them, till 
they were stopped by a wall. Sir John accompanied them in this charge. 
He now sent Captain Hardinge to order up a battalion of the Guards to the 
left flank of the 42d. THe officer commanding the Light Infantry conceived 
at this that they were about to be relieved by the Guards^ because meir outmu- 
nition was nearly expended^ and he. began to fall bach. The General^ dis¬ 
covering thnmistake., mid to than, * My brave Forty-secondjoin your comrades; 
ammunition is coming up, and you have, your bayonets' Upon this ^ey in¬ 
stantly moved forward, Ac.”—p. 330-1. 3d edition. 

The same account is given, nearly verUitim, by Mr Southey, (vol. i. p. 
801.) 

It is also repeated in the ** Annual Register” of the year; In the ** Military 
Chronicle” (Sup. to vol. i. p. 71); in the " Journal of a Soldier of Ae 71st 
Re^ment;” and in many other works, to which, as 1 am deprived or access 
to my military books, I cannot at this moment more particularly r^r. If 
flirther corrotioration, however, lie required, I imaj^ne it will be amply 
afforded by tiie following passage from the Hiatory of <>ilone1 Napier, the 
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accuracr of whose infonoatioii, on everjr thing connected widi the own* 
peign of Sir John Moore, has never been disputed. Colonel Napier nsr« 
rates the circumstances connected with Ihe 42d regiment in the tbllowing 
manner:— 

“ Meanwhile the General, bringing up a battalion of the brigade of Guards 
to fill the space in the line left vacant by these two regiments, (50th and 
42d,) ffiii 42d mistook his intention, and retired, and at that moment the enemy, 
being reinforced, renewed the %ht beyond the village; the officer com* 
mandieg the 50th was wounded and made prisoner, and Elvina became the 
scene ot a second stru^le; this being observed by the Comm8nder*iii* 
Chief, who directed in person the operations of Baird’s division, he addrest- 
ed a few animating words to the 42d, and caused it to return to the attack.** 
—Napier, vol. i. p. —. ‘ 

Were further evidence wanting in this matter, it would be easy to pro- 
ciure it; and if General Stirling is not aware of the fact, tlmt the authorities 
already quoted have not only commanded the public belief in this country, but 
have likewise been con'oborated and confirmed by foreign military authors, 
he may become so b^ consulting the Histories of Riegel and Vonturini, 
Rocca’s “ Account oi the W’ar in Spain,” the “ Biographic Universelle,” 
(art. Sir John Moore,) and other works to which, should he wish it, it will 
give me pleasure to direct his attention. 

In the meanwhile, I believe I have demonstrated beyond question tliat the 
passage in the “ Annals of the Peninsular Campaigns,” stigmatized as ** very 
inaccurate^ is supported, in every jjarticular, by the unimrui stream of au¬ 
thorities, from the period of the actiou till the appearance of General Stir¬ 
ling’s letter in your Magazine. Let it be remembered, too, that the state¬ 
ments quoted, relative to the conduct of tiie 42d regiment, in the battle of 
Corunna, have been successively put fuilh by militai'y writers of the highest 
popularity and distinction, and that it is only after an interval of twenty-one 
years, that a contradiction, addressed to one of the most obscure and least 
authoritative of their number, has at length been liazarded. How to account 
for this circumstance, 1 confess I know not. Tliat the statements alluded to 
should never, during so long a period, have fallen within the observation of 
those able and interested to" correct them, if erroneous, it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive } yet had General Stirling not been ignorant of all that I have in this 
letter obtruded, perhaps somewhat unpleasantly, on his notice, lam sure his 
candour would have led him to accompany Ids cliarge of inaccuracy with a 
confession that a narrative of facts, substantially the same with that objected 
to in the “ Annals,” had been given, in almost every history that haxl pre¬ 
viously appeared, witliout contradiction, either from himself or any other 
officer present in the engagement. 

I have now done. Whether the statement of General Stirling, put fortlt after 
so long and unaccountable a silence, or that given by the authorities already 
quoted, may be held most entitled to credit, is to me matter of the most perfect 
indifference. It is enough for my complete vindication, tliat at the period when 
my history was written, the accuracy of die accounts on whicli 1 founded 
had remained unquestioned for nearly a quarter of a century; nay, at this 
very moment, hove received no public contradiction. 1 have now only to assure 
General Stirling that he has my best wishes in the task he has thus toi'dily 
undertaken, of vindicating even from the possibility of reflection the repu¬ 
tation of a regiment whose conduct upon all occasions is unlii||prsaUy ac¬ 
knowledged to have been very creditable. General Stirling, however, de¬ 
ceives himself, if be supposes that such authorities as those 1 have quoted, 
whose accounts have mng since become part of the Militai^ History of 
Europe, are to be answered by a few sentences in a Magazme, however 
extensive Us circulation. 

The Author ov 

AnKAM of TBB FBKUfSVbAR^CAMFAlOW.'* 
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Badtfi S^mbrosiatnar* 

No. LI. 

XPH A’EN STMnOSin KTAIKXIN nEPINISSOMENAXlN 
HAEA KnTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

PHOc. ap Ath, 

[This is a distich by wise old Phocytides. 

An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 

Meaning, “ ’Tis right for good winedibbing people, 

Not to let tub jug pace round the board like a cripple; 

But gaily to chat while discussing their tipple.” 

An excellent rule of the hearty old cock 'tis — 

And a very Jit motto to put to our Nodes.] 

C, N. ap. Ambr. 

Scene— ASafooH of the New Premises, 45, George Street, Time— Eight 
o'clock. Present—Messrs Blackwood, North, Craigellachie, Seward, 
Shepherd, Jabies Ballantyne, Bullbr, Sandy Ballantynb, Robert 
Howie, Architect Hamilton, English Opium-Eater, Modern Pythago* 
REAN, Delta, Mulliun, John Watson Gordon, Lawrence Macdonald, 
Tickler, Robert Gibb, John Greenshields, Assistant Chaplains, Rey. 
John Knox, and Samuel South, and “ the Best." 

(Picardy, Mon. Cadet, King Pepin, Sir David Gam, Tappietourie, 
SuuiNTUM, Bandy, and the Pecii, in attendance, in the act ofdepo* 
siting the dessert.) 

SHEPHERD (holding up his hands.) 

Whftt’n frutes I 

NORTH. 

Watson Gordon, my dear fellow, study the Shepherd. That’s the FaciI 
John Watson Gordon 

I have it. 

TICKLER. 

In the attitude of prayer, like a Covenanter on a hill side. 

ASSISTANT CHAPLAIN KNOX (austerely.) 

Denouncing wrath against old sinners. Mr Tickler, remember, sir, where 
you are, and no sneern, however slight, at the ordinances of religion. 

TICKLER. 

Poo—^poo—Jack—^times are changed since those of your old fierce Pro¬ 
genitor. You must learn, sir, to accommodate your zeal to the spirit of 
the age. No human ears, however long, ever heard Timothy Tickler sneer, 
however slightly, at any relimous ordinance. When any bigot says so, ** I 
tell him, If anclergyman, he lies.” 

ASSISTANT CHAPLAIN KNOX. 

Sir, your cloth protects you. Crack that nut. 

SHEPHERD. 

Pity me the day, what’s a’ this ? You twa fechtin* afore the frute I and 
sic a flush o’ frute as never was set doon afore mortal man syne tiie Fa’ I 
'Thae prickly peeramids ye ca* pineapples ? 0, sirs I but tbae hae a sweet 
scent, just like that o’ a lassie’s oreath, sittin’ wi’ her loYe4odQI inside 0^-a 
bodie’s plaid on the breezy brae. 

NORTH. 

A fragrant simile; Jfsmeii, 
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SHEPHERn. 

And what ormigerB! yellower nor bloom or whuns gouden ba^s indeed, 
drapped fine trees in the Heaperides. Grapes and groaeto glorioualy 
glowin’, “ in linked Bweetne^s lang drawn out,” s’ roun* the Oval, and 
tastily interspersed wi’ what ran be naething else but peaches and nec- 
trings, n i’ here and there a bonny basket o’ ploonia and cherries, alterna¬ 
tin’ n i’ blushin’ banks o’ stinwherries—and as if spring and oivtumn had melt¬ 
ed into aiie, the entire table beautified wi’ a boundless prodigality o’ 
Howers! The hail Botanic and Experimental Gai'dens—^baim—maun hae 
been roopit to furnish fwtk thitt unparalleled yepergne. You micbt dream 
that some an^ had crushed the arc o* the rainbow thegether into a ba’, 
and letdn’t fw doon, in the midst o’ our festit ities, frae the showery hea¬ 
vens! 


MR LiWREM E MA( DONA11>. 

Beautiful! 

SHRPHFRD. 

Chaidains—nae sic dessert w'as eier dev cor’d in Paradise. Think you *1 
was on tlie left or the richt bank o’ the Euphrairtes 

ASSISTANT ( HiPLilN SOLTH. 

Milton says, 

" Southw'ord through Kdeu rau a riier large.” 

6HEF111 an. 

Aud hoo got Adam and Eve across ? There were noe hriggs in time daj s 
—^but aiblins ^ey con’d baidi swoem and flic. For licht, ^fcht, sir, maun 
their bodies as weel as their sowles hae been, afore they ivere clogged w i* 
sin. They needed neither fins nor wings then—tlieir frames in speciiii* gia- 
vity less dense nor the living elements. But tlie ** taste o’ that mortal friite 
brocht death into the warld, aud a’ our woe,”—although there’s nae use in 
yawmmerin’ about it noo—sae, Mr De Qunshy, I’d tliaiik ye, sir, to rnx 
me ower an aipple. 

FNG1.18H OPI1 M-EATLR. 

In the juice of the apple, in rind equally with core, there is lodged, Mr 
Hogg, a mysterious potver of affecting the liunian tootii, so as to uroduoe, 
if not a painful, yet an uneasy sensation, of a veiy peculiar and iuaesciiba- 
ble kind, vulgarly called- 

> SIIEPIIERD. 

Settiu’ your teeth on edge. It’s no sae Imd’s keening a body’s mooth wa¬ 
terin’. Fling me ower the great big muckle red-cWeked aiie, that seems 
hotchin’ half-ardizzen lesser anes an its gawcey shouthers.—Weel bowled 
and w'eel keppit! You and me, sir, would mak tiva graii’ cricketers. Noo, 
freens, crack awa—for Pm no gaun till speak—till fve sookit the seeds. 

MB BIACKWOOD (to MR NORTH.) 

My dear air, should we not have toasts ? 

NORTH. 

No, BaiUe, if you please, not till the timepiece chimes*-Ten. Mean¬ 
while, genltawicn, this is Liberty-Hall. Mr Blackwood and I—President 
and VIoe-PreshlMU; of the United States—— 

SHEPHEBD. 

Sittin" in your arm-chaira, wi’ red, etuffed, leather backs and bottoms, 
wW a* Ae lave o’ ns baeonr hurdles on the hard timmer, nae support ava’ 
for our sphses, s«»d naae ither for our elbows but the edge o’ the aik-table f 
And ths^ liber^ and equality I But afore a’s dune, pride may get a fa’. I 
hae an ee to Noim’a chair about cock-craw. There hae lieen some auld 
lines floating about the Forets—for some thoosan years—that may be mo- 
demeexed thtts-^ropheaying—gin my Interpretation be richt—that I was 
IwMrn to be an usurper. 

TICKLER. 

^^^Hog^’s head brought to fte block for having dethroned our Sovereign 

SHFPIIFIlDs 

The .Seabclliu’ leaves daurkly hint sae,—an’ 1 wou’d wish to hoar roy auld 
cronie Edward Irving—mony a jug hae we tw|t#lltbod thegether, tbovgh 
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a* in a douce sober way, uad never .aneuch to produce eitlier an apocalypse 
or an apoplexy—try his haun’ at its interpretation. The close o’t*S no canny, 
like tlie wutches warnin’ to Macbeth. 


Sing out, James. 


“ Much I long, yet f«ir to try, 
The lung-for^tten prophecy.” 

NORTH. 




SHEPHERD. 


When Bawdrons, wi’ her xnousin paw, 
Dechts her fane, the rains wall fa' 

As they wou'd ding down roof and wa’, 
Tom* and turret, rocks and a’. 

In Yarrow droonin’ Newark-ha’. 

An’ when the Hoggie frae his stye, 

Sees hoo tlic wund blaws in the sky, 
Snoking wi’ his snout on high, 

^Ti'iints to man, “ ’tis all my eye,” 
Foreseeing some strange destiny. 

When the Big Bure rushes forth, 

Like a man o' war and worth. 

Bearin’ donn ij)>o’ Tirr. Noktii, 

Where rules the king o’ a’ the earth, 
Whom a’ the natives serve wi’ mirth. 
Thun that Sovran frae his chair. 

Prouder than the Prince o’ Air, 

Ancath tlie deas, wi’ lady fair, 

Aiie Mawga, proudly seated then;. 

By men yeelyped—Christopher, 

At the wee smu’ hour will anore. 

And by that Beast be rouped uwer, 
Senseless on the holy floor. 

8winkuni—Sanctum— Stviggamore ! 
The Big Boar then his body bnsks 
Wi' bristles, and his snout wi’ tusks. 
And sroniiu’ mair to feed on Iiusks 
I'eui’somely his pig-tail whnsks! 
Triunmliii’ to be turn lith and limb. 

The Leddy Mawga looks at him; 

I'iie Gracefu’ gazin’ on the Grim, 


Wi' dewy een In smiles that swim, 

On misty nights like starnies dim. 

Ami sings a sang that’s like a hymn, 

Frae anc o’ lieat^n’s uin seraphim! 

Then a* at ainrr, the Big Boar grows 
Intil a man wi’ bauld brent brows, 

A Shepherd singing sweet verse-vows, 
Whn in his plaid the Leddy rows ! 
People ! sure ’tis strange to see 
The Twa seated on that settee— 

Where the Cross-Betu'cr used to be. 
Conspicuous far owre land and sea. 

The steadfast pole-star o’ the free! 

Set him up to rug him doon! 

What think ye o’t, my bonny moon ! 
Shinin' abuiie the beech Auld Toune, 

To see a lord in mortal swoon, 

Aneath a limmer and a loan ? 

Set him up to rug him doon ! 

But be it late or be it soon. 

The timmer turns to siller spoon, 

The leather brogue^to velvet shoon. 

Sure sign the times are out o’ tune. 
When ail August dry as June, 

(Foretold by him who reads the lune. 

In seasons a’, bricht, black or broon, 
Thati, Gaelic seer, baith blylhc aud boon, 
'J'hough deaf as ony auld deer-houn,^ 

At Forty-Five, in gran’ Saloon, 

Sliall sue a Shepherd wear a croon,— 
Thus eiideth the proi>lietic cruiie! 


TK'KLIJR. 

Copies must be sent to Coleridge, Irving, Frere, Cuuningliame, Faber, 
Stone, and all the otlier great interpreters of j»ro})liecy—that wo- may sleep 
in peace..<-Oh! North grows pale, 

“ Uneasy sit the brows that wear a crown.”, 

NORTH. 

“ Lights—liglits—lights!” 

MR JAMKS UALLANTYNE. 

« You have displaced the mirth, broke tlte good meeting witli most ad- 
mired disorder ]” 

ENG1.ISH OPIUM-EATER. . 

'lls a Saloon of singularly simple elegance—nay, grandeur. Except in 
some of Piranesi’s dreamy designs, I reracrabei' to have seen netlimg,^tim 
whole range of arebiterture, within the same bounds, so maguinegnt.. S^d 
I tlie same bounds ? Yet, I feel how diflicult-ynay, impcpsible jt would be 
—to pronounce its diniensions:—For so exquisite are the proportions, that 
it seems to grow upon the eye, the longer you gaze on walls and yoof, still 
expanding around and above, till this table-, though of no insignificant size 
(witness the pei-fect freedom afforded to tlie elbows of this multitudinous 
MBembWe) finally seems in the centre, eyen like a gorgeous flpwer-plot in 
the green lawn of some fairy garden. Of whose gemug ia it the creation ? 
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MR BLACKIVOOD. 

The gentleman at your left hand, air. Allow me to introduce you to one 
another. Mr Hamilton—Mr De Quincy. [Tluy bow and shaM hands. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

The names of Hamilton, Bum, and Playfair, have long been familiiff to 
lame. No wonder Edinburgh is such a city. Tlierc is somethiug sublime, 
Mr Nortii, to my imagination, in its midsummer solitude. Still almoBt as a 
city of the dead, yet serene as a city of die living. The great stream of hu¬ 
man existence, one feels is not dried up, but only diverted into other cliw- 
nels. One hears a thousand rills, rivulets, and rivers, cheerfully flowing 
along rural valleys, and the heart is touched to think how, far remote though 
they^be, they all owe their being to this matchless metropolis. In shade or 
sunshine alike, it seemeth to me, that the whole week is a Sabbatli. Gen¬ 
tlemen, I envy the stranger within your gates. The dullest wight—as Cole¬ 
ridge says of commonplace people reading Siiakspeare, or in dreams— 
must become a poet beneath your Castle Rock—sublimer, sir—believe me 
—^thau the Acropolis: Though pardon me for hinting, that I am scarce¬ 
ly sensible of the propriety of the term—when self-applied to the inge¬ 
nious and learned inhabitants—Modern Athenians. 

SIIEPHEKU. 

Nor me either—my nipple’s dune—and it’s hanged nonsense. Whare’s 
Pericles ? No the Provost—perfek gentleman though in a’ things he be— 
and I houp sunc to return fra Lonnun a baronet. VYliare’s Eskluss, You- 
rippidays, and Suffbclaes? ,No surely Sir Walter himsell, wi’ his Doom o’ 
Devorgoil, greatest o’ a’ Scotsmen though he be, that ever leev’d, or ever 
wull leeve—nor yet W’ullison Glass, tliough he sings Prince Cliarlie, and 
some folk sillily swears he wrote it—but that’s a’ ma ec—nor yet—^nane o’ 
your lauchiu’, you cunuin’ chiel wi’ the mild een—no, nor you either, Mr 
Triangulai- Delta, though for trutli and tenderness o’ natural feeliii’, and 
purity and brichtness o’ diction, when describin’ the beauties o’ natur 
either on sea or shore, but mair particularly the sweet sadness o’ spring, 
when first she walks outower the braes wi’ a garland o’ primroses round 
her sunny hair, and is playing like a wean amang the lambs, I ken na amang 
our poets the match o’ my.freen Mr Moir o’ Musselburgh, surgeon though 
he be,—and fearsome to think o’ 1 in the way o’ his profession, during his 
cxillege days doubtless a dissector o’ dead bodies I 

NORTH. 

Yes, James. But not of him —“ gentle lover of nature,”—could it be said, 
as of some that shall now be nameless, in the language of Wordsworth,— 

“ We murder to dissect!” 

SHEPHERD. 

Na, faith,—he wou’d na, gin he cou’d help it, brush tlie gold or silver 
dust aff die wings o’ a butterflee,—ac^ep, maybe, gin it were an unco 
rai'e ane,—an unique in the red and broon mottleauess o’ its striped 
and starry beauty, sic as that Prince o’ the Air, tlie Emperor o’ Morocco. 
And tlien, ablins. Delta might bring his heart to shy his beaver at it, for the 
sake o’ sceence, Jamie Widson, and the College Museum. An’ there’s just 
sic anotlier, the very like’s o’ him in genius and humanity, the Modem 
Pythagorean, owre by yomier—dinna blush, sirs—^take a lesson frae me, and 
no be sae blate—^wha wou’dna grudge gettin’ out o’ his warm bed at the 
mirkest hour o’ a snaw-drivin’ midnicht—and thinkin’ nae mau- o’ the fees 
than the flakes—to dive doon into the cellar, or munt up to the garret o* 
some lane wi’ a laigh vulgar name, to prolong, if possible, the wee bit pee¬ 
pin’ life o’ a span-lang bfiJm, or that o’ some auld bed-ridden granny wi’ a 
crinklin’ cougl^ in the last stage o* natur’s consumption. And mind ma 
words, sirs;—the doctors that’s no deaf to the cry o’ the puir, when wrest¬ 
lin’ wi’ death in an auld clay-higKin, will be amang the veiTa first to be 
ca’d in till the rich man’s best beOTOoms, in houses in fashionable squares, 
for does na ae God regn over all, and whare’s the difference in thd heart’s 
pulsations atween that o’ ony twa meeserable mortal (n'eatures V—But the 
wine’s staimin’ wi’ me—there—that’s garrin’t spin!— ( The Shepherd wiih 
great vehemence sends one of the eut-crgstals off a^spinning, and there is 
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a smasht m of icebergs clashing in #/*c North (Scfl.)—Mercy tne! I’m dumb* 
foundr’d,—what a sti'amaali I 

MR BLACKWOOD. 

Never mind, my dearest James, that sentiment was worth a shiver. 

(^Enter Picardy, in consternation with his Tail, and the fragments are re* 
moved, table swept, and decanters replaced, as f by magic.) 

SHEPHERD. 

rmblin’.—^But what’s this? Was na there a split bombshell the noo 
blawn to flinders on the table ? I surely hae na been sleepin’ already; sae 
it caunna hae been a dream. 

NORTH. 

You really ought, James, at your time of life, to keep a tighter rein on 
your imagination. 

SHEPHERD. 

What ? would you daur to tell me to my face, that there was nae broken 
bottles y 

NORTH. 

Not so much as the taperest wine-glass wire-woven into almost in¬ 
visible attenuity. That comes of being a poet I You are all subject to 
strange delusions. 

SHEPHERD. 

Wee I, wcel, sir. Yet I thocht 1 baith saw and heard the battle o’ the 
bottles, as distinctly as ever I saw and heard a flicht o’ fairies alichtin’ on 
a green knowe, afF their silver-ringing-reened horses, and a’ dauncin,* 
haun an’ haun, in a ring, roun’ their statelier queen. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

Mr Jeems Hogg—for that’s your name, 1 underslan’— there’s no sic a 
place ill a’ Scotland for fairies, as die Meams Muir. 

SHEPHERD. 

The Mearns Muir? Whai'e’s that, sir ? and wha, may I speer, may ye be 
yoursell ? 

HR ROBERT HOWIE. 

You may ask that at Mr Noitb. The Meams Muir, gentlemen, lies half- 
wny atween Glasgow and the Kingswells—and many’s die time, Mr North, 
there, aud me has looped owre its hogs, and soomed owre its lochs. 1 ance 
saved his life—I glory in tell’n’t—when some cursed kelpie had bund his 
legs wi’ the cords o’ the water-lilies, and naething was to be seen o’ him, 
blit something yellow aneath die water, and a heap o’ bells frae his gurglin’ 
mooth, as his head was ance—twice—thrice—coming up to the suriacie. 
Faith I rugged the rapes asunder like wunnlestraes, and brocht him to 
the side, by his lang yellow hair in my teeth, just as you may hae seen a 
Newfoundlander w'i’ a wild-swan. Had he been droon’d, there wou’d na 
hae been a dry ee in a’ the parish. 

SHEPHERD. 

His long yellow hair!! Lookin’ at the bald pow o’ him, beggin’ your par¬ 
don, Mr Robert Howie, diat does seem an unco lee-like story. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

These are hardly the manners, Mr Swine, that we’re accustomed to about 
the Mearns Kirk. But bis hair was yellow,—and hoo lang it was, ye may 
guess, when I tell you, diat Meg Whidaw used to say it reminded her o* 
the Northern Streamers. 

SHEPHERD. 

And wha was Meg Whidaw P 

" NORTH. 

Hush, James, hush I And beware how you quarrel vitii my old friend. 
Bob Howie. 

SHEPHERD. 

Here’s to you, sir; ma faith, you’re a buirdly chiel yet—^but gin I hae ony 
skeel in feeshionomy, you wou’d rather offer an open haun than a close neif 
to the Ettrick Shepherd. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

1 never feared to offer either to the faceni’-cbiyt But I’ve clean gien 
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owre the fechtin’, syne I settled the hash o’ Black Carey, the King o’ the 
Gipsies. 

sHSPnaaD. 

An’ are ye the hero that did that gude job to the kintra ? Here’s to you 
again, sir—for Black Kii^ Carey was the terror, for years, o’ a’ the Bor¬ 
ders, and gaed travellin’ &:otlana thorough, wi’ his wives and cuddies, fas¬ 
tenin’ quarrels on a’ the strong nten he met, even when oU the way to the 
kirk on the Sabbath,—an unhappy man o’ blows and blood; and you ken 
yoursell there was mair nor a sugh o’ murder. 

NORTH. 

In six rounds, James, on the higli-road, no need of seconds or bottle- 
holders, or umpires, or referees. Bob smote him on the midriff, before all 
the Ffur; and all his life after. King Carey was but a walking shadow. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. • 

Mr North, you could always beat me at the loopin’, and generally at the 
rinnin’—^the fechtin’ we never tried—— 

NORTH. 

There, my dear Bob, 1 played second fiddle. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE {laughing.') 

Aye, sir, that you did—and in mony a gey kittle concert. Do ye mind 
the four Paisley Butchers ? 

MR BLACKWOOD. 

Mr Howie, perhaps ye will favour die company with a song. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

1 will do my best—if Mr North wishes it. 

NORTH. 

Do, Bob. Give us Sandy Rodgers’s masterpiece—to the air of “ Good 
morrow to your nightcap.” 

MR ROBERT HOWIE {singS.) 

“ Behave yoursell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk. 

And dinna be sae rude to me. 

As kiss me sae before folk. 

** It wadna gie mo meikle pain. 

Gin we were seen and heard by nane. 

To tak’ a kiss, or grant you ane ; 

But, gudesake I no before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk; 

Whate’er you do, when out o’ view. 

Be cautious aye before folk. 

** Consider, lad, how folk will crack. 

And what a great affair they’ll mak’ 

O’ naething out a simple smack. 

That’s gien or taen before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk; 

Nor gie the tongue o’ auld or young 
Occasion to come o’er folk. 

** It's no through hatred o* a kiss. 

That I sae plainly tell you this. 

But, losh 11 tak’ it sair amiss 
To be so teaz’d before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk, 

Beliave yoursell before folk; 

Wl^ we’re our lane ye may tak ane. 
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” I’m sure wi’ you I’ve been as free 
As onjr modest lass should be ; 

But yet, it doesna do to see 

Sic freedom used before folk. 

Behave youri^l before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk ; 

I’ll ne’er submit again to it— 

So mind you that—before folk. 

Ye tell me that my face is fair ; 

It may be sae—I dinna care— 

But ne’er again gar’t blush sae sair 
As ye hae done before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk; 

Nov heat my cheeks wi’ your mad freaks, 

But aye be douce before folk. 

“ Ye tell me that my lips are sweet, 

Sic talcs, I doubt, are a^ deceit; 

At ony rate, it’s hardly meet 

To prie their sweets before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk; 

Gin that’s the case, there’s time and place> 

But surely no before folk. 

“ But, gin ye really do insist 
That I should suffer to be kiss’d, 

Gae, get a license frae tlie priest. 

And mak’ me yours before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk. 

Behave yoursell before folk; 

And when we’re ane, baith flesh and bane. 

Ye may tak’ ten—before folk.” 

SIIEPIIERU. 

Faith, that’s Just a capital sang—and Mr Howie, for sic a burly carle, 
has an extraordinar sweet vice. Wlia’s he that Sandy Rodgers V 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

.lust a workiii’ man, sir—a Glasgow mechanic, and nae mair. Judgin’ 
fra my ain experience—a gey wide ane among a’ sorts o’ lassies—it’s no 
without a spice o’ netur. 

NORTH. 

It is admirable—equal to any thing of the kind in Burns. Yet it and 
otliers—some pieces, too, of no little merit, of a serious character—^were 
Avritten, Sandy has told us, not during hours of leisure, but amidst the bustle 
and turmoil, die din of tlie clanking steam-engine, and die deafening ratue 
of machinery, while die operation of committing them to paper was 
rally performed ami^t the squalling and clamour of cliildren around the 
hearth, now in the pet of childish quarrel, and now surrounded with mirth, 
and fun, and frolic. And Sandy is a sober and industrious man. So, too, 
is my ingenious friend DugsJd Moore of Gla^ow, whose po^s—both 
volumes—are full of uncommon power—and frequentiy exhibit touches 
of true genius. 

SUGPHERD. 

And, therefore, nae members, either o’ them, o’ ony Temperance Society. 

MR MULtiON. 

Temperance Society! There is the topmost pikh^of human foUy 1 A few 
folk w^ squeamish stomachs, to whom there .w<^d be a heaoach in a 
thimble-full—some sumphs who, in their stupidity, body and no spi¬ 

rit—misers who would grudge a doit to save thefr mother’s life, or for a 
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ctdker of Glenli vet—hypocrites who, in a public, would “ curse the cup, nor 
pass it to the rest,” yet put the bottles to their beads in their own bedrooms, 
till they miss the couch and tumble on the carpet—and drunkards dream¬ 
ing that tliey are reformed because palsy-stricken, bankrupt, and shameful¬ 
ly dismissed from a hundred services—^to which add some score of snivel¬ 
lers a-snoke after singularity, and a sensible man or two mad upon this par¬ 
ticular point, and you have the constituents of the club which common-sense 
hunts with derision from among all honest Christians, and packs ofl^ with a 
dea in their ear, to swig saloop among the Cockneys. 

OSTNES. 

Bravo, Mordocai!—Well said, Mullion! Bravo—bravo—^bravo! 

NORTH. 

It seems now as if nothi^ could be done in this world but by—societies: 
societies for propagating Christian knowledge among the Heatlien, and 
societies for putting down the heathenish habit of gin-drinking among 
Christians. 1 know a gentleman, who, having pyt an indigestion at an eat¬ 
ing-house, is now setting on foot " a Society lor the Suppression of Kid¬ 
neys.” 

SHEPIIBRP. 

Haw—haw—haw! 

NORTH. 

I assure you, James, it is no laughing matter, when the treasurer com(‘s 
for his subscription. 

SHEPHERD. 

Which ’ll a’ gang—every plack o’t—like xnaist ither religious subscrip¬ 
tions—for eatin’ and drinkin’ to the Boards The richteuus overmuch are 
awfu’ guzzlers. For ma part, I think the maist efiectual gaU; o’ propagating 
Christianity is, in a lawfu’ way, to propagate Christians. 

TICKLER. 

So many missionai'ics think, James; and the plan, I believe, has been 
very successful in tlie South-Sea Islands. 

CHAPLAIN KNOX. 

Of late years, sir, let me tell you, the abuses that had crept into that sys¬ 
tem have been in a great measure put an end to. "• There has been a refor¬ 
mation—and all our missionaries now take out wives. It now works well. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ise warrant it Hae the birkies got manses and steepens ? Ou ay—nae 
doot—their bits o* bouries and their tythe o’ yams. 

CHAPLAIN KNOX. 

The labourer is wortliy of his hire. Our missionaries are not monks. 
Protestantism obeys, sanctions, and strengthens the laws of nature—and 
the missionaries she sends to the uttermost parts of the earth 
“ Do vindicate the ways of God to man,” 
by cultivating and encouraging, both by precept and example, the Matrimo¬ 
nial Affections, inclusive, as you know, James, of all that is “ wisest, vir- 
tuousest, discreetest, best,” in poor fallen, yet not utterly forsaken, and yet 
to be restored, human nature. And thus, even in some of those very South- 
Sea Islands, where Lust was wont to celebrate his foulest orgies, hath he 
been ** driven unong the bestial herds to dwelland nuptial love, chris- 
tianized into chastity, there ** waves his golden wings,” over silvan huts, 
where from the simple Islanders, savage no more, is beard 

** The voice of psalms, Hie evening-song of praise.” 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr John Knox, you’re a fine fallow, a credit to your kin and youi- kintra. 
There—consider that we’ve sheuck Itauns. Yon’s really a maist magnificent 
monimeut on the wooded hill aside St Mungo’s Catliedral,thBt Glasgow has 
erecked to your great progenitor. “It sliines weel where it stauns.” Mr 
SouUi, your Episcopawlian brither hiinsel’, admires Scotland’s root-and- 
branch Ecclesiastical Reformer.—Dinna ye, sir ? 

CHAPLAIN SAMUEL SOUTH. 

I do, Shepherd. Reformation, in Church and in State, is always charac¬ 
terised by the character of the times, the people, and the prime agents whom 
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Providence sends to consummate the work. A John Knox was needed— 
and 8 John Knox was sent—from heaven, James, as all good and great men 
are, who perform God’s behests on earth. 

SIIGPHEHI). 

An’ that’s your creed ? There—consider that we hae sheuck hauns.— 
What’s the meanin’ o’ this seelence i* The weght o’ the wee’st bool, trun- 
tled owre't by a wean, ’ll break the first invisible veil o’ ice let drap on’t 
frae the finger o’ frost on the blue breest o’ a bit lochie, but, ere lang, the 
surface, solid as a 8tane>floor, wull, without ever gein a crack, support twa 
parishes at the curlin’. Let’s hae a thaw. 

TTCKI.EB. 

Nothing comes so near my imagination of the day of judgment, as a “ sud¬ 
den syncope and solemn pause” at an after-dinner table—when the com¬ 
pany look as if they knew not whether they had lost or won—when the glib 
cannot even stammer—the stammerersbecome tongue-tied—and the tongue- 
tied stare as if they had been born dumb. The silence finally gets so in¬ 
tense, tliat it is absolutely louder than thunder. 

.SHEPHERD. 

That’s a raaist insane solecism, Mr Tickler. That a negative quantity 
should hae the power o’ the square rute o’ an infinite scries o’ incalculable 
nummers ! 

ENGLISH OPICU-EATER. 

I admire the rare intrepidity of the man, of whom, on such an awful oc¬ 
casion, the liberated and f^ateful company would say, with Coleridge, could 
they speak, “ He is the first tliat dared to burst into that silent sea.” 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

The idea that such silence is louder than thunder—so far from being, my 
beloved Shepherd, an insane solecism—(an expression, by tlic way, dark 
with the uuintulligibility of true genius)—seems to me, Mr Tickler, rather 
to fall short than to transcend the feeling of such a moment, in itself a cen¬ 
tury. The thunder which such silence resembles is too loud for the ear 
of man to hoar it except in the faintest degree—and finally becomes, 1 
humbly tliink, more like the breathless hush that precedes the earthquake 
—when man and beast seem all insensate as mute statues, and the soul 
scarce conscious of its existence is felt as Death-in-Life. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

I believe. Doctor, that the use of opium is frequent among the working 
classes in manufacturing towns ? 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

It is, sir. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Do you approve of it ? 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

1 should wish to speak with diffidence—with deference—in the presence 
of a man of distinguished genius, who is himself a living and an illustrious 
proof that opium, even when taken in quantities that, before the publication 
of the “ Confessions,” would have seemed, to physicians, in the countiy at 
least, incredible—of the effects of the distillation from the poppy. Vet, that 
these effects are always pernicious, and often fatal, when u»e use of opium 
has been carried to any excess, is—I speak humbly—in my opinion, the ge¬ 
neral rule, not weakened, perhaps, by one splendid exception. There are 
in the human constitution such extraordinary idiosyncrasies, that no phy¬ 
sician will be so rash as to assert that some there may not be—and one such, 
sir, allow me to say, must be yours—^with which opium takes kindly, and 
acta so as to induce over the mind, not weakness and obfuscation, but 
strength and brightness of all the intellectual powers. I should assuredly 
think so—reasomng either a priori —if, indeed, such reasoning can be ap¬ 
plied pure in medical science—or from induction. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Allow me to say, sir, that the opinion you now express is entirely that 
which I should have expected from the author of the '* Anatomy,” one of the 
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most ingenious and pUilosopbical Treatises which have, in our days, been 
contributed to medical science. 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

A mere trifle—in my estimation—1 assure you, sir,—nothing but a humble 
tliesis. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Will yon be so good, sir, as to inform me, from your own experience, 
whetlier you think opium or spirituous liquors, taken for the same pui-puse,— 
w'c shall suppose at present, intoxication,—be the more hurtful 'i 1 put the 
(|uo^tion, sir, in connexion with the subject introduced a few minutes ago 
l)y 3Ir North—and so very picturesquely painted by Mr Muiiiou—on Tem¬ 
perance Societies. 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

Let me confine myself, air, first to the moral (juestion. Spirituous liquors 
irritate the blood and the brain, and excite to wrath—rage—fury—and the 
most mortal quarrels. Thence many—most of the violent crimes that bring 
miserable men to the gallows. But, sir, no instance has come within my 
knowledge of an opium-eater—at least in Great Britain or Ireland—having 
been lianged. 

SHEPHERD. 

A capital argument—and quite unanswerable. 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

Again, opium, whe.ther in pill or drop, is, I believe, in this country, almost 
always taken in secret, or in parties of two or three—at least I never knew 
or heard of any member of an Opium-Club. Drunkards congregate toge¬ 
ther—and thence by sympathy—iiitenser corruption. Thus disease and de¬ 
linquency are brewed together—and what have you but a poisonous scum ? 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Sir, you 8])eak w’cll and wisely—and therefore I ask, would not, in your 
opinion, opium be a safer substitute to the poor, for spirituous lu^uors ‘i 

MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

From the premises 1 liave laid down, 1 leave a gentleman of your logical 
powers, for yourself to draw the conclusion. But I can have no hesitation 
in saying, that by the use of opium, such as it is, to my knowledge, and 1 
confine mystlf to tliat, in this couiitiy, less evil—^far less—nay, compara¬ 
tively little—is done to the morals of those among the lower classes who are 
addicted to that drug, than among the lower classes by sjiirituous liquors to 
drunkards. This is to be kept in mind, that the number of those who take 
o])ium to excess is comparatively sinall indeed—^nay, among the poor, I 
never knew one su(‘h case—whereas drunkenness fatally is a national vice, 
—with us almost at once an Epidemical disease—a contagion—and an in¬ 
fection. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

But, m^ dear sir, may it not be, that the moderate use of opium among 
the working classes in manufacturing towns—and you seem to believe that 
there it is nu'ely immoderate—is, in a moral view, preferable to Uie use of 
spirituous liquors, which you rightly say is there so prevalently immoderate 
as to deserve the names you have now so eloquently inflicted upon it, and the 
feai'ful character you liave drawn of its effects in your admirable little book ? 

AJODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

This I will say, sir, that any means of making the wretched forget or en¬ 
dure their miseries, used iu the shape of any other drug, must be better, 
and that none can be so bad as—spirituous liquors used to such an excess 
as to make men and women habitual drunkai'ds. And this 1 say freely, 
without at all compromising mjr opinion, tliat, among die poor, the use of 
opium is an almost immixed evil. 

ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

Pardon me, sir,—^but iu many cases—when taken medicinally—it may 
“ not be an evil at all; for mark my word— medicinally ;—and who can sa}', 
when eighteen hours’ toil out of the four-and-twenty have bowed down both 
soul and body to the dust, a few drops of laudanum may not be, in the best 
term, a blessing ? It may not bo what physicians—^what even you, sir, in 
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your enlig'IitciiRd liumaiiity—would prescribe; but still, in the destitutiou of 
otlier, and perltaps bctUtr, medicine,—in the destitution of sustaininjj; and 
restoring food, it may act as a charm—and not as a baneful chm-m—on 
those u'hose heart-strings are as Aveary as their backs, loins, and reins, and 
Avbo are thus lulled into endurance or oblivion. 

siiaeiiERU. 

You twa hae exhausted the subject. 1 never heard ony question mail* 
ably argued on baitli sides,—^Avi’ mair caution, and, at the same time, mair 
sagacity; and the consequence is, that, Avhile you’re baith in the richt, and 
hae acquitted yourselves till admiration, you hae baith left it preceesely 
Avhare it was afore either o’ you opened his mouth,—and, therefore, Mr 
De Quiishy, as tiiere are about twenty buttles a’ staunin afore you, and 
some o’ tliem may be Avanted, will ye set them a-march like a s(iuadron o’ 
the Kast Lothian Yeomanry Cavalry, passing in single files on Portobello 
sands, under the inspection o’ Colonel lloss and the Staff o’ die Fourth 
Dragoons ? 

MR niTLLER. 

I never saw better mounted troops in ray life. Blood and bone abso* 
lately fit for Lciccstcrsliire. 

MR SEAVARI). 

’Pen honour, they wheeled into line like old uns. The Duke of Rutland’s 
coiqis Avas reckoned, 1 believe, among the cracks, and 1 Avas not a little 
proud of iny own troop, I assure you, gentlemen; yet in that last charge, I 
had'ray eye chiefly on the Edinboruugh, and the Dalinahoy, I thinkye call it— 
town and country—and, split ray timbers, if I ever saAV prettier lightning, 
or ever heai'd |^)retti(>r thunder, since I kn(?w a herd of cows from a squadron 
of cavalry. Tliey Avere as compact as an electric cloud in a storm, and 
Avheeled as simultaneously as a cloud in a change of wind; yet my excel¬ 
lent friend, ( ornet Horne, tells me that they had been but a week on duty. 
Why, gentlemen, judging from Avhat 1 saAV on Saturday, confound me if you 
arc not a nation of Centaurs. 

MR nri.i.KR. 

The Edinburgh’s mess-parties Avere qiiite bang-up to the mark. Tuesday’s 
mess, in pai'ticular, Avas a gem. Lord Elcho made the best cl^rman I ever 
heard in my life; and for my OAvn single self, Avhy I do not scruple, among 
friends, to acknowledge that I was carried so rapidly, yet so impeicepti- 
bly, down the stream of wit, fun, and frolic, flowing from one end of the 
table to the other, that long ere midnight, I found myself on tlic shore of 
tlie sea of oblivion. 

SIIKrilGRD. 

Ma faith, Mr Biller, you and Mr Shooard s])cak weel fur Englishmen. 

MR mJLLER. 

You flatter us, my good felloAV,but we botli labour under the disadvantage 
of having as yet but imperfectly acquired the Scotch accent. Had Ave but 
a slight smack of yours, my dear Shepherd, with a tinge of your truly Do¬ 
ric dialect, we might, on our return to tongue-tied England, exhibit, if not a 
choice, a passable, specimen of the unrividled eloquence of Scotchmen. 

SHEPHERD. 

That’s cuttin’. You’re tAva queer deevils; and though baitli married nqo, 
lik«'. niysell, just as blythe’s whan Ave took a shot thegether at Dr Pawr’s wig 
Avheii travollin’ tlirough the Highlans that memorable oAvtumn wi’ tlie Tent 

MR SEAVARD. 

Aye, my dear bard, that wig is now out of frizzle—that skull is now emp¬ 
tied of all its Latin and all its Greek. The tliousandth and one funeral in¬ 
scription written by the Doctor was for the gi'eatest scholar, in his eyes, he 
ever immortalized—himself-and all his erudiUou is now buried in the 
dust. 

SHEPHERD. 

What ? Pat ho never oot ony byeuks ? 

MR SEWARD. 

Yes, James, his Remains arc in seven large volumes. 
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SUEPHEBD. 

And a’ buried V the dust! That’s ruefu’! But what eise cou’d happen to 
a scholar great only in the deed tongues? Ony English 1 ever read o* his is 
sae like Latin, that I cou’d mak little way through’t without Ainsworth’s Dio 
tionar. Yet 1 dinna ken hoo, the style seemed very gran’, and to sown 
in my lugs—for it seldom got farrer~-like die famous Dr Johnston’s that 
wrot the Hammier. 

MB nULLEB. 

Dr Parr, sir, wrote English, and good Etiglish too; but he liked a long 
stride, and therefore took to the stilts. But though strong in original com¬ 
position—witness his SpitaJ Sermon, and that on Education—his chief 
strength lay in bis learning—he was a great scholai'. 

ENGLISH OPIUU-EATEB. 

A great Latin scholar, perhaps, Mr Bullei*—but, pardon mo, sir, not a 
great Greek one. His Imowledge of the Latin language was indeed great 
—but what proof have we of his Grecian lore ? He who could speak sneer- 
ingly of Person’s “ Metrical Conundrums” could not have been a finished 
Greek scholar—nor—— 

.SUEPHEBD. 

Oh, ma deer freen’, Mr De Qunshy—dinna be angry wi’ me, sir—but 1 
beseech ye no to spile a Noctes Ambrosianae, on sic an occasion as this, wi’ 
ony disputations about an auld pedant like Dr Pawr. I c.a’ on Mr Shooard 
for a sang; for I've gotten a sair throat mysell, and I’m no gaun to sing the 
nicht. Mi‘ Shooard, man, sing a sang, sir—and put an end to tlie dispute— 
for 1 see by Mr Biller’s een that he’s castin’ about in his mind for a rejin- 
der, and o’ Person’s Metrical Conundrums there'll bo nae end, if the twa 
get iutul gripps. 

MR SEWARD. 

I was so much delighted with a stave sung by Sergeant Scott t’other 
night, at the mess of the Edinborough, that 1 begged a copy from that incom- 

S arable yeoman, and shall attempt it, tliougli a Southron, to please the 
hepherd.—(AVnys.) 


** Let others ||]k of Elobo, 

Of brave Lieutenant Hay, 

Of Donald Honie^ our Cornet, 

Or our Staif-Sergeant gay t . 
Much as I love these heroes. 

Their fame a .speck appeal's 
To the row, row, row, row, row. 

Of Aitcheson'e Car’bineers, 

Our troop contains some epoonios, 
That ehame their bonny nogs. 
And bump upon their saddles 
Like to a miller's bags ; 

But these, our pride and glory. 

Sit firm upon their rears, 

’Mid the row, row, row, row, row. 
Of Aitcheson’e Car’bincers. 

.Sir John himself doth wonder 
When they recover ranks, 

They come like claps of thunder, 
Deseending oil our flanks; 

In fact, they’re more like Centaim 
Than common cavaliers— 

O the row, row, row, row, row. 

Of Aitchesun’s Car'binecrs! 


“ Some people in the charging 
Are shy about the squeeze ; 

But these dress by their Sergeant, 
And never mind their knees. 

And from the caiTioge-wiudows 
Look out the pretty dears. 

For the row, row, row, row, row, 
Of Aitchesou s Cur’bineers. 

“ They show their taste, I reckon— 
For slapping blades they be—. 

And I’ll lay gold upon it. 

Take captive many a she. 

Edina’s lovely goddesses 

May well desert their spheres, 

To pull caps for the bear skins 
Of Aitcht'son’s Car’biuccrs. 

“ Then sure to Sergeant Aitcheson 
A bumper now is due; 

He driU’d our noble skirmishers. 
He brought their wtwth to vkiv. 

May we all ride together 
For many hapjiy years. 

To the row, row, row, row, row, 
Of Aitcheson’s Car’biiieers!” 


^ , SHEPHERD .(after great ajtplause.) 

Gude! What’s your biebt, Mr Shooai'd ? 


Six feet two. 


MB SEWARD. 
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SHEPHERD. 

You’re a strapper I Oh, man! but you’re wonnerfully filled up sin’ wc 
were in the Highlands. Then you looked like the pole o’ the Tent—-now 
like the stem o’ an aik tree. 1 was then really feared fur consumption. 
At denner your appeteet used to be brodit to a staun-still by a single groose 
and a cut o’ sawraont—^but the day, it wasna twa o’ bai^ that wud hae 
slackened its pace; and 1 was as weel pleased as muckle astonished at the 
poor and vareety o’ your stammack. 

MR SEWARD. 

Pretty well for a Southron. 

SHEPHERD. 

_ For a Southron, said ye, Mr Shooord V Oh, man, I was but jokin’ yon 
time! Englishers ai-e the wale o’ the yirth. 1 never shall hae dune la¬ 
mentin’ that I was na yedicated at Oxford. 

MR SEWARD. 

A gentleman commoner of Christ-Church. You would have been a dar* 
ling with Cyril Jackson, and taken a first-class degree, to a dead certainty, 
in Lit. Hum. 

SHEPHERD, 

Yet it micht hae deeden’d the sowie o’ poetry within me—and I wud na 
hae lost the Queen’s Wake for a mitre. 

MR nuLLEH. 

W’hy, my dear fellow, had you gone into our church, ere now you had 
been Archbishop of Canterbury, Howley is not your seuior. 

MR SEWARD. 

And haply been—a rat. 

MR BULLEH. 

Howley, Seward, was no rat. 

HR SEWARD. 

Yet be squeaked like one. 

SHEPHERD. 

It would hae made iny father and my mother baith unco unhappy to hae 
seen me an Etiglisli Yeniscopawlian Archbishop. They wou’d hae thocht 
o’ Sharpe and Magus Muir. The change frae Presbyterian intil Yepisco- 
pawliun would hae led me, perhaps, like the lave o’ the bishops, or gac 
feck o’ theni, to become a Papish: and, in that case, I verily believe that 
either the faither that begat me, or the mither that bare me, would hao 
whatted a kail-gully on my heart. 

BIR SEWARD. 

Pray, Mr Hogg, did you ever serve king and country in a military capacity ? 

SHEPHERD. 

I was trumpeter tull the Selkrig Troop. 

MR SEWARD. 

And w'bo, my bold bugle, taught you the points of war ? 

SHEPHERD. 

You see, sir, when I was a callaut, it happened Uiat the banes o’ some 

f reat, big, muckle, enormous beast, 4hat maist likely had perished in the 
'food, were dug up in a moss tliat the Dyeuck’s folk were draining intil 
awi’abic—a Yelk—and my faither happened to get ane o’ the horns. It was 
as soon’s a solin’—for moss, ye ken,\ an antisceptic. For years, simmer 
and wunter, 1 used to gang routin’ about the braes by sunset, wi’ my lang 
horn, and whan I grew up, havin’ rather an ingenious mechanical turn, 1 con¬ 
trived keys till’t; sae that, afore lang, I astonished the knowte wi’ “ God 
save the King,” and “Rule Britannia;” and by the time I left auldMr 
Laidlaw’s, I coud accompany the lassies on’t at ony ur amaiet wfaatsom- 
ever, and a bonny aroompanyment it was, sir, accepp, aiblins, noo and tlian, 
ratlier a hue owre loud. When the Selkrig corp was raised, a’ een turned 
to me for the trumpeter, and I obey’d the ca’ o’ the kintra. After the great 
elk-horn, 1 made nao banes o’ the sma’ bugle, and burst about a dizEen o’ 
them wi’ strecht-forrit blastin’—^but the captidn got ane cast on purpose for 
me o’ the finest gold, and it’s to the fore yet, to survive as an heir-loom in 
the family, without a flaw. 

UR BULLER, 

The counu-y is indebted to my friend Lansdownc for the disbanding of 
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the most tmly constitutional and national force that ever guarded die inter¬ 
nal peace of a great kingdom. 

SHEPIIESD. 

Ay, and the cheapest too, sir. The verra horses in plough or harrow 
were indignant at that measure; and the meenister’s cowte himsell, that 
used to carry the doctor as chaplain, though nane o’ the skeighest, had your 
friend the Markee oifered to munt liim, after his unpatriotic dissolution o’ 
tlie Soor-Mulks, ivud hae funked die Secretary for Home-Affairs outower 
die Carter. 


MR buller. 

By what other means can the martial spirit of a people be so invigorated, 
without, at the same time, being brutalized by any ot that ferocity which 
almost always belongs perhaps to your regular troopers whose duty and de¬ 
light is in foreign service P 

suepherd. 

Then, sir, think what an. effek it had upon the women folk ? The wife 
lookin’ on "our John,’’_wi’ his formidable fur cap, and braw regimentals on, 
and wi’ swurd by his side, and nnething wantin’ but mustoshies to mak him 
an even-doon reglar dragon, wou'd as suiA hae taen their aiu bill by the horns 
as hae dreamed o’ hen-peckin’ sic a fire-eater;—the lasses, whan they saw 
their sweethearts chargin’ on the Hair-laugh Moss, as the leeviu* wliirl- 
wund passed by, felt, ilka aiie o’ them, that the iiicht afore, perhaps, her 
inuu bad been preed by a hero, wha, if the beacons bleezed, M'ou’d return to 
her arms, after havin’ driven the French, wi’ Bonaparte at their head, intil 
the sea. Love, sir, you ken, is aye “ like a dizzinessbut in those days, it 
was a dizziness in which a’ the warld, and a’ human life, spun roun’ glo¬ 
riously to the sound o’ trumpets. Mony’s the time I hae seen us Selkrig 
troopers, gallopin’ to drill or inspection, frae a’ pairts o’ the Forest, ilka ane 
wi’ a hizzie ahint him, wi’ her haun on his heart; while the hairy caps were 
aye turnin’ roun’, at every brae, for some kissing, that seemed to put fresh 
mettle intil the horses’ heels, till we were a’ at full speed, like a moi’riage 
pairty ridin’ the double-brooz. 

MR SEWARD. 

Drill-husbandry. 

* SHEPHERD. 

C'ome, Mr Biller, follow Mr Shooard’s example, and gie us a sang. 

MR BULLER. 

I will chant my friend Lockhart’s noble strain," The Broadswords of 
old Scotland.” 


Hear—^hear—hear ! 


OMNES. 

MR BULLER (sings.') 


“ Now there’s peace on the shore, now there’s calm on tlie sea. 
Fill a glass to the heroes whose swords kept us free. 

Right descendants of Wallace, Montrose, and Dundee. 

Oh! the broadswords of old .Scotland! 

And oh ! the old Scottish broadswords! 


** Old Sir Ralph Abercromby, the good and the brave! 

Let him flee from our board, let him sleep with the slave, 
Whose libation comes slow while we honour his grave. 

Oh! the broadswords, &c. 

“ Though he died not like him amid victory’s roar, 

Tliougli disaster and gloom wove his shroud on the shore, 
Not the less we remember the spirit of Moure. 

Oh! the broadswords, &c. 

“ Yea a place with the fallen the living shall claim. 

We’ll entwine in one wreath every glorious name. 

The Gordon, the Ramsay, the Hope, and the Grahame. 

All the broadswords, &c. 
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“ Count tlie rocks of the Spey, count the groves of the Forth, 

Count the stars in the clear cloudless heaven of the North, 

Then go blazon their numbers, their names, and their wortli. 

All the broadswords, &c. 

The highest in splendour, the humblest in place. 

Stand united in glory as kindred in race. 

For the private is brother in blood to his Grace. 

Oh! the broadswords, &c. 

Then sacred to each, and to all let it be. 

Fill a glass to the heroes whose swords kept us free. 

Right descendants of Wallace, blontrose, and Dundee. 

Oh! the broadswords of old Scotland, 

And oh! the old Scottish broadswords!” 

OMXKS. 

Bravo-bravo—bravo I 

SHEPUERD. 

Lockhart’s the best sang-writer at this preceese moment in Britain. His 
Spanish Ballants 1 

MR ItULEER. 

He ought to write poetry. He has all the nerve of Dryden. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma faith—even his ain fatlier-in-law micht staun in fear o’ him, was he to 
set himsell to some great poem. But John’s no ambitious in that line; and 
deii tak me gin I dinna think he lauchs in his sleeve at leeter<’''..are a’thege- 
ther, at the verra time that he’s ane o’ its brichtest ornaments.—But did 
ye twa Oxonians ever see a Dowo. 

MR SEWARD. 

Sir? 

MR BULLER. 

Sir? 

SHEPHERD. 

Did ye twa Oxonians, I say, ever see a Dowg ? O’Bronte—O’Broiite— 
O’Bronte! 

[O’Bronte hursts open the door of the Sanctum, and, placing his 
paws on North’s shoulders, looks towards the Epergne. 

There’s a pictur! ’Twould be hard to say whilk fizzionomy’s the mair 
sagawceous. It's a glide sign o’ a dowg, sirs, when his face grows like his 
master’s. It’s a proof he’s aye glowerin’ up in his master’s een, to disco¬ 
ver what he’s thinkin’ on; and then, without the word or wave o’ com- 
ihaun’, to be aif to execute the wull o’ his silent thocht, whether it be to 
wear sheep or rug doon deer. Hector got sae like me, afore he dee’d, 
that 1 remember, when I was owre lazy to gang till tlie kirk, 1 used to send 
him to tak my place in the pew, and the minister never kent the difference. 
Indeed, he ance asked me neist day what 1 thocht o’ the sermon; for he 
saw me wonnerfu’ attentive amang a rather sleepy congregation. Hector 
and mo gied ane anither sic a look, and 1 was feared Mr Paton wud hae 
observed it; but he was a simple, primitive, unsuspectin’ auld man—a 
very Nathaniel without guile, and jaloused naething; tliough baitb Hector 
and me was like to split, and the doivg, after laucliin* in his sleeve for mair 
nor a hundred yards, could staun’t noe langer, but was obliged to loup awa 
owre a hedge into apotawtoc field, pretenmugto hae scented partridges. 

• BIR ROUERT HOWIE. 

A Dowg indeed I How he wou’d rug doon the tinklers! Oh! Mr North— 
methinks 1 see our auld freen’ Fro’, (celebrated by you in “ Christopher 
in his Sporting Jacket”—the best thing you ever wrote,) wha once loupit 
doon, in a mistak, after a hawk, fra tlie tap o’ the Mearus Castle, and sa far 
from breaking any of his bones, on recoverin’ his feet, broke away after a 
poossie that his fa’ had started fra her seat on the brae, and in sax minutes 
dung her owre his shoulder, like a raoudiewart, without ever gie’in’ her 
a turn I Only O’Bronte, as you ca’ him, ’s slae-black, and Fro was foam-white 
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—^but what diiFeronco does colour make, sir, atwcen either twa doi^or twa 
men, wlien baitli are cast by natur’ in the maist perfect moul’ o' their specie, 
and are baith the warid’s Wonder among worriers, and mair than a match 
for ony tinkler or ony tiger tiiat ever infested the Mearns Muir or the 
deserts o’ Africa ? 

lun JAMES IIALLANTYNE. ' 

The noblest animal, in the shape of a dog, 1 ever beheld, perhaps witli 
the single exception.^ Sir Walter’s Maida-—and ho, you know, Mr North, 
was a deer-hound, a gift from Glengarry—and a finer, a fleeter, or a fiercer, 
never swept, in the storm of chase, over the mountains of Badenoch or 
Lochaber. 

MR ROUERT HOWIE. 

Is he dead ? 

MR JAMES BALLANTVNE. 

He is, Mr Howie. And his stone image stands, with a Latin inscription, 
at the postern<gate of Abbotsford, which in life he guarded so well 

SIR ROBERT HOWIE. 

I’m sorry for’t—for, by your accoui^f him, the two would have made 
a gran’ fecht. n* 

MR JAMES BALLANTYNE. 

Pardon me, Mr Howde—but they would—like you—and—^pardon me, 
Mr North—our venerable Friend and Instructor—have fought on the same 
side. Never, till this moment, felt Ithe full force of that most Shakspearean 
line—Mr Howie— 

“ Dew-lapp’d like Thessalian bulls,” 

ENGLISH OIMUM-EATER. 

No poet since Homer has ever made such noble use of that noble crea¬ 
ture in poetry as Scott. 

MR JAMES BALLANTYNE. 

Never, sir. 

ENGLISH OIMUM-EATER. 

Homer shewed that his judgment was equal to his genius—and in all 
minds of the highest order—as in your favourite Shakspeare’s, Mr Ballan- 
tyne—these two faculties^jn all their great achievements, march pari passu 
—or rather pasaibus equis —not else omnipotent and resistless; and, there¬ 
fore, Homer, in his Odyssey—(and that it is not his Odyssey is a notion 
that cnuld only have originated hi the dunderhead of a German pedant)— 
it being, though myriad-minded, yet one Tale—he introduces but one dfog, 
and that one dog, observe, sir, but on one occasion. But tlien, Mr Bal- 
lant)Mie, is there in the whole range of real or fictitious history (the Scrip¬ 
tures of the Old and New Testament always excepted) an incident so simply 
and sublimely pathetic ? When the sea-soul-sick Wanderer had reached 
home at last, with face and form, though both still majestic, so bedimmed 
by winds and waves as to escape even faintest recognition by those human 
eyes and human he-arts that yet loved their Ulysses well—when tJie old 
household nurse, n'lio had tended him as tlie bright boy bounded out of 
the palace-gates of old—and even She on whose virgin bosom he had laicl 
his head on the bridal night, knew not tliat he who stood there in beg¬ 
gar's weeds was in truth the long-lost and long-longed-for deliverer—^then 
the poor, old, worn-out, faithful, and unforgetting dumb creature remem¬ 
bered its glorious master, and in a passion or joy crawled towards him, and 
died at his feet I 

MR LAWRENCE MACDONALD. 

Most beautiful I That subject is still rcsei'ved for statuary—and if the 
humble individual who now expresses his admiration of your descj'iption, 

. sir, should succeed in “ stamping on stone that triumph of the soul”—and 
who would deny to tlie dog that belonged to Ulysses, and was sung by Ho¬ 
mer, a soul ?—then yours, Mr De Quincey, be the praise; for the merit, 
w^tever it may be, assuredly will not be mine, so strong do I feel the in¬ 
spiration of your breathing and burning words. 

SHEFHERD. 

Weel saio^my dear Lourie^-faitb you’re tiie only etatutary X ever Jceii*t 
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that can baitli work in clay and in words. Dinna hurry ye—and you’re, at 
times, nae less nor yeloquent in your discourseand as for poetry, your 
verses, Mr Lowrence, though tliey may aihlins be sometimes a wee hue 
monotonous, frae your bein’ sae fond o’ the Spenserian stanza, hae ajre a fine 
feelin* o’ beauty about them—that’s your aiii dai'lin* word.—Faith, Mr 
Macdonald, yu liaunle the peuauiaist as wed’s the mouldin’^stick,—though, 
fortunately, no quite sae wed either, for wi’ the ae muse you’re only toyin’, 
and flirtin’, and pla^’, as it were, for an hour’s amusement; whereas, wi’ the 
ither, you’re payiu^your addresses till her, sir, wi’ tlie maist serious and ho¬ 
nourable intentions o’ makin’ her your wife—Na,—you’re married till her 
already,—and a’ time bonny statutes, what are they but your bairns P Your 
stanzas Avill inak’ you rcspecked while leevin’, but your statutes, my der 
sir, will keep you immortal when you’re dead! 

liNULISII OPIUU-EATER. 

Whereas, Sir Walter Scott—being, by a prolific power, almost miraculous, 
the unexhausted sire of a Family of Tales, each, in Its own peculiar clia- 
racter, breathing of the common origin, to which all of them, by their strong 
kindred resemblance, may, even b||. the most unobservant or indiscriminar 
tive, easily, be referred—was not omy at liberty, but say rather constrained 
by tlie all-comprehensive humanities of his nature, from which the more inte¬ 
resting animals of the inferior creation are not only not excluded, but, on 
the contrary, by a thousand finest and strongest affinities and associations, 
necessarily and in rerum natura, or rather ea- necessitate, as it were attracted, 
and when attracted, by a gentle violence for ever and a day retained 
such a writer, 1 say, Mr Ballantyne, had a perfect freedom, not only to elect 
one of those creatures concerning whom has ai'isen our present discourse, 
into an active agent, or, 1 ought rather to say, a hero, in every one, without 
exception, of liis most imaginative romances,—but he shewed no less his 
judgment and his genius in fringing each individual canine champion fre¬ 
quently before the eyes of the reader, in each story to play many parts, and 
those ])arts in general conducted to a successful issue,—though not uufre- 
<pientiy the final catastrophe be such as to purge the soul both by pity and 
terror,—according to the ordinance and legislation of the Stagyrite, whose 
poetics even yet are by far the most perfect mod^y^l of philosophical criticism 
existing in any literature,—provided alM''ay8 every achievement of tlie anU 
mal be, as in Sir Walter’s Novels tliey always eminently are, not only con- 
duci\'e to the progress of die plot, but in itself tnie to the laws that govern 
irrational life, and (which is of equal necessity) increasing in interest, per¬ 
haps in wonder, by an arithmetical ratio,i—each achievement not only sus¬ 
taining, but elevating the emotion excited by the one immediately preceding, 
so tliat on the violent death of the dog, be he deer-hound or of a lower 
grade, we are satisfied with the naturmness of his whole procedure from 
nrst to last, and convinced, 1 had almost said in foro conscimtiee, that die 
catastrophe would in nowise have been brou<dit about better b}^ unassisted 
human agency operating hand in hand with Fate or Fortune, in tlie final 
disposal of gi'eat characters and events: and thus Sir Walter has created, 
Mr Ballantyne, I verily believe, some dozen dogs, while each of them per¬ 
haps plays, on an average, a dozen parts; yet judging by niy own feelings, 
not a single dog, nor yet a single act of an individual dog, could be soouw 
destroyed in the Fable, or from tlie beginning entirely left out, witliout 
great loss thereunto, possibly widiout diminution, or even demolition of 
ml the tragic passion thereof, without which a Tale of Doinj^ or of Suffering 
must be little better than a mere caput mortuum, unillustrative of any gi'eat 
principles either in human character or in human life. 

SHEPHERO. 

Do ye understaun that, Mr Jeems ? 

MR JAMES BALLANTVNE. 

If I do not, James —my non-understanding must be set down to my own 
score, and not to that of Mr De Quincey ;-^for 1 have seldom—indeed 1 
may say never—heard the philosophy of criticism so elaborately and felici¬ 
tously applied, not to the elucidation, (for who would dream of intensifying 
the solar lustre ?) of the ckuracter oi Sir Walter’s many im^ioary Jfai- 
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SHEPHERD. 

That’s gude. That expression collecks the creturs a* intil ao pack o’ glo¬ 
rious houn’s and joirlers; uid we think we see them bearin’ awa’ owre the 
mountains to some great forest or chase, wi’ tejits pitched in a glen for the 
King and a’ Ids nobles. 

MR JAMES BAI.LANTYNE (smiUiig graciously.) 

—but to the faculties appealed to by the pictures of our great national ani¬ 
mal painter, and to the moods of mind, Mr Hogg, in n^ich those faculties 
thereby appealed to must work, before the perusers ot the novels and ro¬ 
mances can arrive at a perfect knowledge oi the poetry of such pictures, 
which embody, along with the primal truths of the natural history of man’s 
four-footed field and household friend- 

SHEPHERD. 

The dowg—— 

MR JAMES RALEANTVNE. 

—also all tlie most interesting and impressive traits of his character and 
pursuits, which, unnoted by mere naturalists, arc chronicled in the tradi¬ 
tionary experiences of shepherds and huutsmen, and in the memory of our 
illustrious friend himself, before whose'eyes no dog, of any originality, ever 
threw his shadow, without, at the siune time, impressing on that master¬ 
mind a distinct and ineffaceable image of his individual being. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Jeems Bannatyne, you’re a very clever man, and I like till hear ye 
weak—and aiblins better still to read your writiii’s, mair especially on the 
Drawma. You’re the only gude drawmatic censor noo, I mean the best, no 
only in Embro’, but in a’ Scotland. 

NORTH- 

You once said the same thing of me, James, to my face. 

SHEPHERD. 

But now 1 sec baith your faces, and I gie the preference to .Teems Ban- 
natyne. 

NORTH. 

Right I agree with you, James, in thinking Mr Ballantync an admirable 
dramatic critic. So much Uie larger and more feathery is the crow I have 
to pluck with him, about Miss Fanny Kemble. 

OMNES. 

Miss Fanny Kemble—Miss Fanny Kemble—Miss Fanny Kemble! 

NORTH. 

A bumper, gentlemen, to tlic health, and happiness, and fame, of the pro¬ 
mising young niece of glorious old Sarah ! [/t is drunk with euthusiasiu. 

MR nru.ER. 

The Paid Press in Town placed the blushing girl on a pedestal from which 
her own native modesty (and when was youthful female genius ever un¬ 
adorned by that charm ?) would have been fain, with faltering steps, and 
confusion of face, to have hurriedly descended. She felt that^such forced 
elevation was as unfeeling as it W'as unjust^—coarsely cruel. 

SHEPHERD. 

After an hour’s sittin*, a’ men get yeloquent at a Noctes. Wha wad hae ex- 
peckit “ Bletherin’ Buller”—as we used to ca’ him in the Tent- 

MR nUL.T.F.R. 

Blether and Buller! What is the meaning of that, thou Cherokee ?—Paid 
partly, I presume, in pounds, shillings, and pence; partly in victuals ; and 
partly in free tickets—— 

MR SEWARD. 

To accept which, under any circumstances, is, I opine, beneath the dig¬ 
nity of a gentleman. 

SHEPHERD. 

What! a Free Ticket? 

MR SEWARD. 

Yes, sir, a free ticket—admission all your life to a place of public amuse¬ 
ment, without putting your hand in your pocket, and paying your own way, 
like other gentlemen. Demme, if I would be on any manager’s pauper-list I 
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Were I so poor as not to be able to pay for tlie gratification of my passion 
for tlieatricals, for the indulgence of my “ strong propensity for the dwama,” 
as our matchless Matliews says, I should think it more honourable to steal 
than to beg, to pick a rich squire’s pocket at the outside of the door, rather 
than a poor manager’s within, and to run the chance of escaping the impu¬ 
tation of being a prig, rather than incur the certainty of being known to be 
a pauper. 

siiErnERD. 

You’re just twa pf^od fules. 

MR SEWARD. 

Mr Hogg, there is a greater diflV'rence tlian merely of one syllable—^be¬ 
tween humility and humiliation. The receiver of such charitable donations, 
my dear Shepherd,, as lie struts into pit or boxes, can have no perception 
eitiier of the r> **xo», or tlie Ta irisunr. His proper place is—at half price—* 
tlie one shilling gallery. 

SHEPHERD. 

But he rrudna sec there, sir. 

MR SEWARD. 

Let iiim smoke his cigar for sujiper in ids garret in Grab Street. 

SIIEPIIERD. 

But wiiat wou’d become o’ a newspaper without a theatrical critic ? 

MR SEWARD. 

Hil! I liave, Socratically brought you to the point, Jem. Let tli»‘m get 
critiques Avritten l»y ge.ntleuieu. Notliing ungentlenmnly in living by one’s 
wits. All professional men do so—and wliy not critics r' If a critique on 
Miss Fanny Kemble’s Juliet be vvortli a guinea to tlie proprietor of a iiews- 
])nper, out of his fob Avitli it, into the fob of tlie gentieinau that does tlie 
article. And if a ticket to tlie boxes be wortli a crown to gentlemen in ge¬ 
neral, let tile said critii’ melt ids guinea, and disburden his fob of a crown 
at the receipt of custom, like gentlemen in general; or, if not, then,tliattliere 
may be no deception, let 1dm, like a Blue-gown, wear a badge on ids breast, 
inscribed, ‘‘ Free admittance,” and then, instead of being elbowed on a full 
night, by puuper-puper-]>uppies ajiing tlie airs of play and pay—we shall 
know the pensioners; and to prevent ourselves from being incommoded, 
sliew tlieni, witli all appropriate ceremony, to the door. 

SHEPHERD. 

Vou’re just baitli o’ you tvv'a jirood fules. 

- NORTH. 

My dear Mr Baliantyne, your Journal is a jewel. But has Miss Kemble, 
or has she not, in tragedy, yenius ? Her attitudes—her whole personal de¬ 
meanour—are beautiful. Tliey are uniformly appropriate to ine character 
and to the situation—tind in exipdsite ajiproprinteuess lies—Beauty—the 
poetical word—In one sense—for it has many—for—adaptation. But the 
power of such adaptation cannot be witliout a fine and profound feeliny of 
tiiat to wldch it lends outward and visible form; and that feeling, since it 
regards tlie impersonations of the highest poetry, cAvn exist only m a mind 
tliat has been inspired by tlie breatli of imagination. Now, like affects like; 
and therefore the actress who sits, stands, looks, smiles, sighs, shrieks, 
swoons, and dies—like Juliet—is a girl of genius—and that girl, were there 
not another such in tlie world, is tlie daughter of that accomplished actor, 
perfec.t gentleman, and excellent man, my friend Charles Kemble. 

OMNES. 

Hurra—hurra—hurra! 

NORTH. 

But not only are Miss Kemble’s attitudes— I use that term to express her 
entire action—her appearance, her apparition—beautiful; they are also 
classical,—that is to say, the spirit of Art breatlies in and over the spirit of 
Nature,—for both are alike divine, since they have one common origin,—and 
llius she often stands before our eyes, w'itli all the glowing warmtii of a li¬ 
ving woman, inspired by some strong passion of love or hate; and, at the 
same time, idealized into a speaking statue, in which the ** divine rage” is 
tempered and subdued down to the equable and permanent level of Tegiti- 
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mate emotion; yes, of legitimate emotion, for the perfect truth of nature, 
as human nature is seen in this life enjoying or Buftering, even in its loveliest 
or loftiest forms, would be bad painting, bad statuary, bad poetry, bad ora¬ 
tory—bad acting; in all these Arts, cmled, therefore, Fine, we must have 
shewn us the concentrated essence of jiassion, rectified and refined—pure 
from baser matter—and mysteriously etliert'uiized;—and she, who, in her 
nineteeiii}i year, and, however instructed by the b(!Bt domestic tuition, a no¬ 
vice on tiie stage, does that, Mr Ballantyne, if not, tliroughout the whole con¬ 
tinuous course of any one character—yet I believe Miss Kemble in some 
characters effects that achievement —is a girl of genius, and well entitled 
to stand—not, most assuredly, on that jicdestal on whicli, as Mr Buller 
rightly affirmed, the paid press had endeavoured to place her side by side 
with THE SiDDONs, witli their lieads at the same altitude, and sliining in the 
same lustrous line of Immortals—but on a liuiiiMer seat along witli the In¬ 
spired, from which no living actress may displace her, hut which slic lier- 
self Avill leave ere long, rising surely, and not slowly, from one place of ho¬ 
nour to another, till, in tlie consummation of her skill,’and the maturity of her 

f owers, she shall place lierself at last—listen all ye men to me, a prophet— 
will not dare to say how near, or how far below, tiu: Siddo.ns; for she— 
be it known to all men—is uiin]>proachable in her sphere—but, in the same 
constellation, consisting of not manj'^ stars, hut those how bright! of which 
Sarah will for ever be the central light, round which all the rest will conli- 
Jiue to revolve, (forgive mv astronoinv,) and from “ her golden urn draw 
light.” ' - ‘ 

MIEPIIEBD. 

Hoo can them do lliat that never saw her r 

NORTH. 

^ That, ,%nes, is their look-out, and not luiuo. None of your hypercriti¬ 
cism. Then her voice, dear Mr Bailantyue, her voice. Its intonations, in 
tragedy—and the tragic is the test of spoken music—are tuucliing in tlie 
extreme—silver-sweet and naturally mournful;—the simple sentences that 
Shakspeare, in their hour of agony, hrcatlies from the lips of tlie Daughters 
of his brain, tbe Joys and the (Jriefs, flowing from her heart as if they were 
all native there,—in music remarried as it were to innuortai verse,—never on 
my ear fell so simply as from Fanny Kemble. 

SIIEPIIERI). 

I wush T had said that! You’re ay stetiling ina best thochts—ye auld 
sinner! ' 

NORTH. 

AVhat the devil do the blockheads mean by telling us (vulgar bounds !) 
tliat her organ not yet very strong—and tWt her figure is not yet fully 
developed ? Would they have a delicate girl of nineteen'to “ bawl for a boat 
across the ferry,” or to exhibit the proportions of a matron, the happy mo¬ 
ther of ten children, all of whom she nursed, both on feeling and principle, 
at her own ample bosom, as is well seen upon her, to the horror oi her lius. 
band and the astonishment of all the rest of mankind ? 

KHErilEKl). 

Haw! haw! haw! 

NOttTH. 

Miss Kemble’s voice docs not wont volume—but then the volume of a 
young lady’s voice, I humbly submit to this society, ought not to be in folio. 
Mis.s Kemble’s figure is elegantly and gracefully mouhh.'d, and be who is 
not satisfied tvith her face, after having studied her eyes and forehead, but 
begiiiH botliering you with vulgar and unintelligible stulT about her nose—as 
whether it be a little cocked or not a little cocked, or by what epithet you 
would finally, and, in “ malice aforethought,” charactefise it—or whether 
her mouth he shaped on this, that, or t’otlior model—as if tliere were not 
millions of indescribable mouths in this populous world, shaped on no mo¬ 
del whatever, and yet very kissablc moutlis too, and when they speak, 
flowing, like the land of Canaan, with milk and honey—ivliy, such a niu. 
cumpoop or uinnyhainraer can excite in you no other idea or feeling save 
•ne of eaeh’-'Coiubined into a strong desire—to ascertain the shape of his 
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owa nose, not by observation, but experiment, and to set the niuch*agita* 
ted question respecting the amount of his own mouth for ever at rest, by 
tearing it with your two thumbs—somewhat after the fashion of an Ame¬ 
rican gouger, with merely a change of feature—from ear to ear, which, as 
it would be monstrous to elongate, you have a good nnnd to crop. 

SHEriiEun. 

You auld savage I 

NORTH. 

’Tis indeed at once ludicrous and loathsome to liear such critical homun¬ 
culi delivering final judgment on a young lady’s mouth. They deliver it 
with a pompous trepidation, as if they had been sworn on a play-bill to 
speak the truth, th«* whole truth, and nothing but the trutii, to the best of 
their belief, as it shall not be asked of them, and as they shall answer to Mr 
Manager Murray, on the last night of Miss Kemble’s performance—so help 
them, printer’s devil! 

MILLION. 

Stop, stop, sir. llemeraber the Chaldee. You’re getting a little impious, 

SHRl'IIKRI). 

RemeiTih(*r the Chaldee ? It was me that Avrote the Chaldee. 

MVLl.tON, 

Hem!!.’ 


NORTH. 

"Sow, my dear Mr .lames Ballantyiie—— 

MR ALEXANDER BALLANTVNE. 

James, 1 told you that you were wrong. 

AIR J.IMES BALUNTYNK. 

Nay, brother! “ that is the most uiikindest cut of all.” You d|d not say 
so, Sandy, till you read Sir Walter’s letter. 

MR ALEXANDER nALL.ANTVNE. 

But I thouf/ht so, lad. 

SIIEIMIERD. * 

Brithers aye differs al)Out a’ matters baith o’ taste and judgment-—baidji 
o* theory and practice—the aflairs baith o’ this Avarld and the next. I ken 
that weel by my ain experience. A’ my brithers are gude Honest fallows, 
and we ivoiild do a’ we could, in a reasonable way, for ane anither; but in 
maist maitters o’ opinion, frae the doctrine o’ savin’ grace doon to iJie best 
tr,aps for moAvdiwarts, we’re a’ at daggers-drawing; and it’s impossible to 
tlrink a gill Avi' the doucest o’ them, Avitbout finding him as dour at an ar¬ 
gument as nwuddy. 


AIR JAAIES BALI.ANTYNE. 

It cannot but be disheartening to me, gentlemen—and AA'bat, in common 
parlance, is called a “ damper”—to knoAv that I have broached an opinion 
on the genius of Miss Fanny Kemble in. The Jocrnai. —(necessity alone 
could compel me, at a Noctes Anibrosiainp, to name so very bumble a 

{ icriodieal—yet, though humble, I hope honourable)—Avhich I haA'e since 
earned is at variance Avith that of ('hristopher North and Sir Walter .Scott. 
But though to such authorities I hoAv my head, lierc and thus —(bowing 
urhanchf to Mr North)—! eaniiot, wiU not —even to them—suirender my 
judgment.—( Hunr, hear !) —Yon, sir, have been so kind as to express a 
favourable opinion generally of iii}' taste and feeling in theatriem criti¬ 
cism—and though 1 dare not believe that 1 deserve your eulogium, yeti 
knowing the honesty of my intentions, I confess tliat I hewd it with pride. 
What heart, sir, could he insensible to the exquisite beauty of your most 

S optical and philosophical delineation of the genius of ati'ue Tragic Actress ? 

.ssuredly not mine. But does that genius belong to Miss Fanny Kemble ? 
I haV© said—No. Remembering her in her best character, I cannot recog¬ 
nise the Original in that Picture. Tliat may be my misfortune—not that 
of the amiable and ingenious girl, whom in comedy 1 A’entured to call already 
more than good, and to predict that erelong she would not be less than 
great. I fern- not that in that Judgment I sbml he found mistaken; I hope 
that in tlie other 1 may. And happy indeed, j^nilemen, will I be^ if ine 
daughter of Chades Kemble and the niece of Sarah Siddons exhibit whab 
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p«rliap!>, never yet liae been exhibited on any stage, the union in one lady 
of the higiiest poiver, bodi in Tragedy and iu Comedy; and that Miss Fanny 
Kemble will be hailed by admiring audiences, on die same night, as Thalia 
and Melpomene. 

OMNUS. 

Hoar, hear hear! 

MB AI.KXANDER IHU.ANTVNE—(/O MB DLACKWOOI),) 

James has spoken ivell, and has more than redeemed his lost credit. 
—Uas he not, Mr North ? 

NORTH. 

He has. My dear A. B., I am delighted to hear your voice. Believe me, 
wheu I say, that you do not sit below the salt in niy esteem. 

siiEPHEan. 

The human heoi't is shaped very like this table—a sort o’ oval, and thus 
freeiis cnn be accommodated iu the ane, and at the ither, without ony body 
pretendin’ to ony precedence, and to the prevention o’a’quarri'ls, on that 
pint, attveeu lore and pride. 

NORTH. 

When last, ray dear friend, at the Trows 

MR AT.EXVNDER BALI.ANTYNK. 

Let me see—do you know, sir, that I never remember—time, 

NORTH. 

Except, my dear .Sandy, when your Cremona is at your heart, and then 
you never forget time. Ah I the tones of thy violin are indeed divine. 
Tliey gradually steep the imagination in a dream of moonlight seas,—of 
the shiulows of old glimmering forests,—and when they leno their aid to 
awaken t»,loftiest pitch some one of Handel’s sacrp<l harmonies, methinks, 
Sandy, thit we then see into the very heart of henveii, and hear the instru¬ 
mental anthems of angels. 

SIIEPHERI). 

Po*! I just perfeckly hate and abliorrr a concert. It soiins to my lugs 
as if ilka ane o’ aiblins a dizxeii duels, n’ reckoned musiciuiiei'N too, ivere 
tryin’ to play louder and faster nor his neighbour, wha may be glowering 
thro’ specs at the sam byu(‘ck, and a’ ]>layiir, too, on different instruments, 
and, there wou’d be sma’ danger in swearin’, no abiine twa o’ them the 
same tune. Mr Alexander, for fifety roaratoryawes, I u’ou’d na gie ae cheep 
■—o* your “ bit whussle.” 

UR ALEXANDER llAIXANTYNE («U.VUm/n.« tO the SUrPlIEKD.) 

I’m.—My dear sir, the 'I'roAvs, 1 am happy to sav, are well—so is the 
Kerse. The fish V 

NORTH. 

Yes—yes—1 received him, my dear .'sandy, iu a state of seraphic preserva¬ 
tion—burnished silver without—and burnished gold within—for do you 
know, you .salmon-striker, that his majesty the King of the Fins, is never so 
royal —nor am I ever so loyal—as when the red runs into yellow, like the 
lustre of a comet—a colour to which language in its poverty has no name, 
.—for that which house-painters shew on bits of pasteboard as salmon-colour 
is more like that of tiie Shepherd’s nose. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ma nose is nae niair sawmon-colour nor your aiii, sir;—but indeed, it’s 
no easy to ken wdiat’s the colour o’ your neb, tlie hues o’ your face are sae 
multifawrious. It wou'd require a proboscis as strong us a bet poker to 
inak ony thing like a successfu’ stauii’ again’ the spats o’ lowe flamin’ in 
ominous circles on your brass cheeks. Hut this 1 ken, that if ever you gang 
intil a field wliare there’s a bill, you liad better walk back-foremost, for that 
hire will enrage a beast that canna thole red,inair than wou’d the h^ll body 
o’ a mail-coach guard on the king’s birthday. 

NORTH. , 

.iaine«, the well-known and much-admired paleness of ray fac.e protects 
it Irom your sarcasms. 

) »IR ALEXANDER BALLANTVNE. 

e boiled oue, sir, “ in bis ain broo,*’ dial Wye ^cm,' In Tweed water-^. 
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ill “a wife’s great big tnucklo black pat,” as said a bit callanty frae tbe 
cottage wliere we borrowed it,—uot an hour Iiaving elapsed between that an¬ 
xious moment, when the Kersc unbooked him for me on a sand-shoal be¬ 
tween the rocks—after a set-to of some twenty minutes, and no more—for 
iny gut is always triple at the Trows, and would pull out a whale if 1 had room 
to play him—and that moment, free from all anxiety about any thing in 
heaven or on earth, when the first flake of crimson curdle—after, I fear, wo 
grace—reposed between iny tongue and palate— melting in a flavour, whicli, 
ill ricbncHs and delicacy—a rare union in either fish, flesh, or fowl—did, Mr 
North, ill truth and verity, I assure you, surpass that even of any salmon I 
ever swallowed in your society—in a dream. 

NOIlTll. 

Why dost thou never break tbe gloom of my solitude at the Lodge, by the 
light of thy countenance and thy cigar, now-a-days, my dear Smoker ? 

MR AI,i;XANDKR llAM.ANTVNli. 

I understood, my good sir, that you were in Switzerland. 

NORTH. 

So 1 am.—You are a tame tront-fisher, Sandy—with a small fly, a dreamer 
of dreams. Last time. I came up to you on tbe green sward of Cardronu 
mains, I could uot but imagine that you must have dropjicd your wedding- 
ring in till*, water, you looked so meditative and wobegone; but by a Fish 
at the tail of your line, you are suddenly transfigured into an iuipersona- 
tion of all that is most active, scientific, and intrepid in this sublunary 
world. Your styles are diflerent—but you belong to the same class as 
“ Tiie K<?rse.” 

MU AI.KWMmU IJAIXAXTVNK. 

After such salmon as you have seen me kill, Mr North, all trouts are pais. 

SlllilMfl'.RO. 

Pawrs meiiiions—and mentions expelled iktheolodgi'. To a hit body 
that fishes but for pawrs, or wlia at least never grupps iiaetbiiig else, like 
North there, sawmoiis, in Ids imagination, maun be like wbawls, 

“ tVallovving unwieldy, enormous in their gait,” 

MR Al.KXANURR nAU.ANTYM-:. 

Mr North, James, is the best trout-angler with the fly in Kurojie. 

NORTH. 

1 bav e tried tbe sjiort, my dear boy, iu the best and worst streams in ev ci y 
quarter of tbe globe, and never yet by mortal man was outnumbered. 

SHKVIIEKU. 

But wpcbt, sir, weebt—what say ye till weebt V 1 bav c asked ye that a 
tboosan times, and never gotten ony satisfactory answer—nactliing but a 
liaw, boast, or a limn—what say yetill weebt ? 

MB AI.KXANOliR BALLANTYNK (»« rt low OOH'e to the Mltl’IILBO.) 

Every great man lias Ids weakriessi*s, Mr Hogg. Venerate that grey 
bead—bush—bush—bush !—Yes, Mr North, for weight too I’ll back you 
against the world. 

NORTH. 

And I you, .Sandy, ut rod or hotr, 

SIIEl'IlliHO. 

As Tin a C'liristinn, there lias that cretiir been staiinin on bis bind legs, 
a’ this time, ever syne be spanged out o’ tbe .Sanctum, wl’ his forenaws on 
llie back o’ North’s chair, wi’ bis head owre Ids left sbouther, cheek by 
jowl wi’ bini, just a joiut-yeditor! O’Bronte, ina man, let yoursel’ doon on a’ 
fowres like ony other dowg—for in thatpostuie you’re gettin’ fearsome, and 
aiie thinks o’ horrible stories o’ Black Familiars. 

NORTH. 

Ambrose! {Enter Amurosi:.) A chair for O’Bronte. (Mb AMBKost: 
jilares a chair for “ The Down,” ichich he instantly occwptec, between 
North and CuAiuELi..vcinK.) 

SUErilERI). 

Tie changed ma min’—ina soai- throat’s gone—and I’ll gle ye a bit sang. 

UMNES. 

Tho Shcpherd’ii noiig— Sihepherd’s 8oiig>»the Shepherd’s tong I 
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SHEPHERD (smyv.) 

Frae royal ^Vull that wears tlie crown 
To Yarrow’s lowliest shepherd-clown, 

Time wears unchancy mortals doun. 

I’ve mark’d it late and air. 

The Bouplest knee at length will crack, 

The lythest arm, the sturdiest back— 

And little siller Sampson lack 
, Fur cuttin’ o’ his hail. 

Mysell for speed had not my marrow 
Thro’ Teviot, Ettrick, Tweed, and Yarrow, 

Strang, straiglit, and sivift like winged aiTOW, 

At market, tryst, or fair. 

But now I’m turn’d a hirpliu’ cai'le. 

My back its ta’eu the cobbler’s sivirl. 

And deil a bodie 1 need birl 

For cuttin’ o’ my hair. 

On Boswell's green was nanc like me. 

My hough was firm, my foot was free. 

The locks that cluster’d owre ray bree 

Cost many a hi/zie sair. 

The days are come I’m no sae crouse— 

An ingle cheek—a cogie douce. 

An’ f^h nae shears about the house 

Wi’ cuttin’ o’ my hair. 

It was an awiu’ head 1 iron, 

It waur’d baith young and auJd to cow, 

An burnin’ red as lieather-Iowe, 

Gar’d iiecboors start and stare. 

The mail’ ye cut the mair it grew 
An’ ay the fiercer ilained its hue— 

I in my time hae paid enen- 

For cuttin’ o’ my hah. 

But now there’s scarce aneuch to grip— 

When last I brought it tu the clip. 

It gied the shat er’s skill the slip 

On hafl'ets lank and hare. 

Henceforth tu this resolve I’ll cling, 

Whate’er its shape to let it hing, 

.And keep the cash for ither thing 

Than cuttin’ o’ my hair. 

( The usual applause.) 

MR SEWARD. 

Admil’ahle—-incouipju’ahlc—inimitable—my matchless Shepherd ! 

SHEPHERD. 

What’s the use o’ a’ thae suhstantives, sir r I ken it’s a gude sang—and 
weel sung too—say tliat—and ye say aneuch. 

MR SEWAHD. 

i lieseech you for a copy—Jem, my jewel— 

SnEPIIERD. 

\Vhat! won’d you ofl'er for to gang to siiig’l in ony C'liristian company, 
*'.‘*ugh, black, toozcy head o’ hair like that, man, that if thrawn 
mtil the petrifym’ well at Barncluth, would, in future ages, he thoebt by an- 
tyouawrians to he the stane liead o’ Nimrod, or o’ ane o’ uie giants that melled 
WI the dochters o’ man afore the Flood ‘i Hoots—toots—keep to the Cari- 
biaeers.—O’Bronte, gie’s a sang. 

o’bhom’e. 

Bow-wow—wow—wow—bow—wow—wovy—WOW S 
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SHElniEllD. 

Faidy aldy niddle noddle—bow—wow—wow! Sandy, man, cauoa ye 
accompany us on the “ bit whussle y* 

o’bronte. 

Whew—whew—whew—whew—whew—whew! 

SUEPIIEKD. 

That’s pawtbetic—Thank ye for your sang, O’Bronte. Now, creesh your 
craig.—That’s riclrt. North. 

[Mr North gwes O’Bronte a glass oj'brancig. He bows—bolts it 
—tintl licks his chops. 

SIIEPlieHIl, 

Like inaiater, like dowg.—But wo were promised some politics. Let’s 
have them noo—and 1 j)ropose that uane speaks but Mr North, Mr Tickler, 
Mr Buller, Mr Shooard, and Me; and when we liae settled the aftairso’ the 
nation, then let us a’ b(?gin speakiri’ at ance through ilher, and a’ as fast an’ 
loud’s we are able ; no’ eoiihuiii’ oursells to ony partiklar soobjeek, but em¬ 
bracing the haill range o’ the awniinal, vegetable, and stane creawtion.— 
Mr North, begin, and tell us soiuethiiig about the new king’s sons, 

NORTH. 

£h<' 

"IIEPHEHIK 

Say that 1 am ashamed to say. Mi* North, that though the evening’s advan¬ 
cin’, we haeyethad nae usefu’ and impruvin’ conversation, but hae a’ been 
talkin’ great havers. W'e are, this niglit, like an army twenty thousand str ung 
—sae, let’s hae some jioleetical information, sir, frae yoursell and Mr Tick¬ 
ler, and Mr Buller and Mr Shooard, vvlia maun hae brung plenty o’t wi’ them 
frae Liinnuu, whare it’s a’ brew’d. W hat kind o’ chaps are the new king’s 
sous ? 

NORTH. 

The Fit/.clarene.eh are all tine fellow's. The C'olonel is an accomplished 
scholar, a zealous Orientalist, and a very clever writer of the English tongue. 
His “ Hussar’s Letters,” in the Tiiited .Service Journal, are, I tiiiiik, about 
tlie very best of the many sketches on military doings ])roduced in our time 
—truth, V igour, liveliness, and a great deal of right good fun. 

SlIKPilERU. 

It’s a pity he’s no Prince o’ Wales—but his father maun mak a lord, if 
no a deuk, o’ him bely ve; and if he comes duou wi’ the rest o’ them, od 
let’s gie him a denner at Awmrose’s. Whatfor no ? 

NORTH. 

He deserves both distinctions, and shall have them. The days of duke¬ 
doms, indeed, are jiast and gone; but he will be an honour to the jieerage. 

.VIB ULLLER. 

He could not be a greater honour to it than his cousin of Riciunond. 
There’s the man that siiuuld be premier of England.—1 wish to God, Mr 
North, I could agree with y'oii in the view that 1 know'' you take of af¬ 
fairs! But 1 am sorry to say 1 think it highly probable the Duke may 
succeed in what nobody can question to lie his object—liuyiug ov'er, 
1 mean, so many of the borough-mongering intrirsfs, both Whig and Tory 
(so called), as to avoid the necessity of closing with either the Whig or 
the Tory jmrfg. His purpose clearly is, to have a government of mere 
expediency: he is done the moment he is compelled to assert openly 
any one line of princijile. There is as w'ide a difference between his sys¬ 
tem and that of a Pill as thc?re ever was or will be between tyranny and law 
in the abstract. In short, 1 do not believe we are so new the happy epoch 
of party and principle restored, as 1 know' you sanguiiiely suppose. 

MR SEVVARU. 

1 agree with my friend Buller, that the Duke’s plan is to detach the great 
houses, one by one, from their hereditary principles and connexions, until 
he has chained to his chariot-wheels just as much vote-power as may suffice 
to drag the machine through. And upon my soul, sir, such have been the 
tn’awling baseness, the ineffable cowardice, the slimy selfishness, exhibited 
in high places within the last three years, that 1 consider it as far A'om im¬ 
possible he may achieve this magnificent object of heroic ambition ! 
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Capital! 

NORTH. 

Why, your sneer at the hero, Mr .Seward, appeal b to me rather niisplnced. 
The Duke scciiib to he much of tlie same kidney with such of his prede¬ 
cessors in that line, as we know much about. At first sight, to be sure. 
One is melancholy contemplating the man whose great actions have filled 
the ear of Europe,—whose determined resolution, inexhaustible patience, 
and indomitable fire, were the appointed instruments of Providence f(»r 
overthrowing a Napoleon,—one is vexed, and even feels a species of self- 
humiliation, in thiiiking of such a being as he is, spending what strength of 
mind and body may be left to him in the dirty tracasseries of petticoat poli¬ 
tics, and the bargaining of boudoirs! 

SHEPHERD. 

Mr Jeems .Scawrlett, whare are you ? 

TICKLER. 

In the lowest dt'pth of degradation in which ever Whig dived down into 
the dirt. There let him stick—and be bammed. 

NORTH. 

Faugh on the slave !—(iood God ! can Wellington—he that has breathed 
the breath of a hundred battles—that has struggled with the demigods— 
can he stoop to chaffer over uncertain votes with a Billy Holmes ?—to ar¬ 
range considerations with George Dawson ?—to fawTi on demireps "r—to 
wheedle harridans y Faugh!—faugh —faugh ! 

SHEPHERD. 

llecngc your mouth, su*, wi’ some speerits—od, yc look as if ye wei e pu- 
shione d"—- 

NORTH. 

Not a whit—I was only mcntionlug what might, at first siglii, or to a 
young man, be a not unnatural view of tlie subject. As for myself, 1 have 
no need to learn at this time of day, that a hero is nbt necessarily either an 
Alexander or a Ceesai*. Marlborough, the night before Blenheim, <‘ould 
blow out a candle to save twopenceworth of wax—Frederic,k could snend 
the very morning after Rosbai'Ji in composing a lampoon upon Madaine 
Pompadour—Bonaparte, most of us know how he occupied himself the 
evening the allies entered Paris—and all of us know that he, for some years 
of his life, made it his prime object to annoy Major-General i>\r Hudson 
Lowe—and really, with these things in our recollection, 1 think we may 
spare our wonder on finding in the immortal Wellington, fifteen years after 
Waterloo—to speak civilly—rather more of the serpent than the eagle. 

BIU SEW ARD. 

Most potent senior, I was not quite so raw as to merit all these ./usees dc 
la rhetorufue. Nobody can have attached less of tlie schoolboy notion of 
the heroic to his grace than myself. I have always considered him as tlie 
coolest and clearest headed oi men,—a human being as devoid of nerves 
and feelings as his own Achilles,—and therefore understood easily enough 
why he should have baffled, one after another, a whole generation of hubble- 
brained Frenchmen. But I have also all along known something of his tricks 
—his choice of aides-de-camp, fur example—and was prejiarcd to he.ar <]uite. 
as composedly as yourself, that he who con(|uered in the field siiiqily by the 
unrivalled simplicity of his tactics, might take the other tack in the cabinet, 
or, if you will, in tlie boudoir. 

SHEPHERD. 

Od, lie’s surely an unco pawky cliield, lliat Dveuck o’ Walliiiton. I’m sure, 
if^ he had cither the Whigs or the Tories buckled to him, I tbink them baitU 
sic gowks, that 1 have nae doubt he might gar them follow his fancy just 
amaist as easy as thae puir worthless craturs that he’s obliged to lippen to 
yenow, 

HR DULLER. 

. genius, sir, hacked by bis repumtiun, might have, under ordinary 
circumstances, secured him authority, enough to satisfy even his ambition, 
in a cabinet composed of materials of another stamp. But 1 suppose SetVs 
aid thinks it is too late to try that experiment notv. 
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MR TK'KKKR. 

I knoiv not what eitln*r Seward or Buller thinkp, but I know what I think 
myself; and it is thisHad (’astlereagh lived, he would at this moment have 
been the honoured ehief of a Tory calniiet, with the Duke for his alter ego. 
But that precious head and heart once removed, Wellington was left among 
all the elements of discord—burning jealousies, petty spleens, timidity, 
arrogance, the obstinacy of old age, the potuhuice of youth, the audacity of 
a rival genius, the suppleness of a [)rede8tined sneaker, tlie restlessness of 
a ({unck here, the moroseness of a gin-horse there. It was obvious that 
Loi d Liverpool’s premiership was no more than a name—and that tlie battle 
must be decided l>eiween the Wellington of Waterloo and the Wellington 
of tlie House of ('oniuions. The. war commenced soon, and went on with 
steady bitterness in privacy, until an unlooked-for event brought things at 
once to a point voram [mpulo. It was then seen what heavy arrears of dirty 
rancour had been mutually accumulated by those to vv'honi the blind nation 
had so long been trusting, as champions arrayed side by side in equal and 
honourable zeal for its service. 

MlERItKRD. 

Mr Tickler, I diona understaun ye. 

TICKLER, 

How should you ? Hold your longue, James.—Universal disgust ensued 
—and the rivals were left to jostle each other as they might, amidst the 
scornful indifterence of the deceived. From that fatal day, my hopes of 
seeing a cabinet worthy of the name were at an end. 1 jierceived cip.arly 
that die charm of ireneral confidence was broken—that the minor officials 
had for ever sacrificed themselves—and that, vv’hichever of the contending 
chiefs should ultimately possess the reins, would hold them, not as a mini- 
ster anioiig iiiinisters, but as a despot auioiig slaves. 

xilEl’IlEHU. 

The Dyeiick o’ Walliriton, for a’ that, ’s a great favourite wi’ the nation 
—rnisca’ him as you wull, 'I’ickler. 

TICKI.ER. 

Pshaw !—It is impossible, Mr North, to deny that at this moment the Duke 
of M’ellingtouisrogarded with any thing but kindly feelings by the nation, or 
by any one class of the nation. But this is nothing to the bare contempt with 
which his colleagues and most of those who have been his colleagues, arc 
universally lookWl to. And, in short, considering the temper of the man, 
1 am satisfied, that after the experience he has had of the sweets of sitting 
in such a cabinet as the present —Prteses tinus et princeps —he woidd iirefer 
quitting Downiug-street altogether, to any arrangement which would leave 
him only the first ainoug a set of honourable hands—men of rank, inlluence, 
real talent, information, and principle,—men to whom the nation would as 
necessarily look up, as they look down upon these subalterns. 

KOKTir. 

1 dare say, Tickler, the Duke will witness the result of the Election be- 
f«>re he makes up his mind ns to the ulteriora. But il’ that be such as 1 an¬ 
ticipate, I have no sort of doubt he, not being a fool, and being fond of 
place, and moreover having unquestionably not a little of that self-reliance 
to which the .Sliepherd advWted, will prefer alliance with the Tories, to the 
only alternatives then in his choice ; to wit, alliance out and out, not with 
W higgery, but with t/ie Whigs, or another campaign at the head of the Inca- 
pables, with the certainty of being kicked out head and croup along with 
lliein in the course thereof. And i confess, 1, for one, think tlie Tories, 
after all that has come and gone, ought to close with the Duke, rather than, 
by rejecting him, give the VVJiigs agi'and chance of empire—for God knows 
how many years,—in other words, give the country the grandest of all 
rhances to be utterly ruined. 'That’s my feeling on this subject. I should 
never advise the Tories to resolve all into the viuestion of DuAe or no 
Duke i* If he can under no circumstances make up his stomach to sit in the 
same cabinet with such jieople as tlje Richmonds, Hie Matisfields, and so 
forth—let the world kuovv where it sticks. Let it never be said ttiat sucli 
men as thgsa were uuwiUing> even at the eleveath heur* to lot^e the expv’« 
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riment of sitting in tlie same cabinet with him. Carnot obtained honour 
widi all the vi'orld by putting faith in Bonaparte's promises, and underta¬ 
king the defence of Antwerp; and 1 consider that we ought all to make 
many sacrilices rather than behold a regular invabiou of the Whigs. 

TICKLER. 

Oil the contrai’y, North, it has long been my opinion, that the only chance 
the Tui’ies have of reuniting into their old Htriieturc of steadfastness, lies in 
the natural consequences to be expected from a Whig reign of some decent 
duration. 1 have been praying for tlieir incoming these seven years—not 
doubting that in duo season the toe would be called into requisition. 

NORTH. 

Well, 1 am uo friend to any such experiments. And if by your toe you 
mean your pen, Timotheus, why, 1 think it i cry possible that Sir James 
Scarlett might rei'oncile it to his conscience to remain Attorney even under 
a pure Whig administration. 

TICKLER. 

No question—but u’ould such an admiuistratioii sufier him to remain ? 

NORTH. 

W’hy, 1 dare say they would. Colonel Moustai>ha Soleau, 1 take it, is 
not unlikely to continue in charge of the fortifications of Algiers. To say 
the truth, the notion of any thing like a political conscitmee or character 
being necessary or desirable among the law-officers of the Crown, appears 
of late years to be getting (.‘onsiderabiy out of fashion. 

SIR SEUAKll. 

And would it not be \ery indecorous, my dear sir, lor tin* man not to 
dress by his master y A pretty figure would a Sir ('harles Wetherall make 
in the pay of such a cabinet as the present—no, no—«oca lemporo. novos 
fwmhics. 

NORTH. 

Why, in more senses than one we have now-a-days enough ol uovi hn- 
iwines—but I still hope to see the Duke—ne/cntern nolmtcm —at tlie head 
of a cabinet made iq), to a fair extent, of persons of another cut. He might, 
after all, introduce half-a-dozen Efiectives, without disjdacing a single ounce 
either of character, or talent, or any sort of iritlu(‘n<‘e ivhater er. .Siipjmse 
Jiini to make Peel a ])cer, and, if he must remain in the cainnet—for a time 
at least—privy-seal. Suppose Sir George Murray to stick at tiie (kiionies, 
where, indeed, ever}* body speaks well of liira—and to assume the lead in the 
Commons, which Ibave no doubt he could now do very well—and su|)pose 
Lord Lyudhurst to be a fixture also for the present—1 should like to know 
in what possible point of view the Duke could be a loser by sweeping out 
every other article of furniture in his jn-esent cabinet. Lord M<*lvillc, a man 
of talents and integrity, cxcejitcd. Old Bathurst, since he ratted and cut 
off his pigtail, is of no more consequence than that decanter of port, ller- 
ries and Goulburn have both stultified themselves now b(*)*ond all redemp¬ 
tion, and, at any rate, must be cashiered—and ns for l^lward Loi'd Ellen- 
borough—but 1 want patience for that cat um captd. 

SI a nuLLEK. 

Unless my old acquaintance, Ned Law, be much altered—1 have not seen 
him for some years—he must be one of tlie best looking fellows in the Duke’s 
])ay—a tall, well-built swapper of a carcass—a bright eye, regular features, 
hair like another Aiitinous, and a stmt like a peacock. By Jupiter, what 
do you want in a tame elcjthant r 

NORTH. 

f)h! mercy! 1 never saw him till I was in town this time twelvemonths, 
and upon my soul I am half inclined to agree with Lady Holland, that the 
mere spectacle of such a thiug riding down Whitehall, and known to be a 
minister of the Crown, might be almost enough to justify a revolution. 

That 8 UH ftHujori; but truly, truly, it’s enough .to make one’s heart sick to 
think that the Duke’s only official speaker in the Lords is this pert, pompous 
puppy of 0, parvenu. But for his r^uly impudence of chattering imbecili¬ 
ty, and good-natured Lord Goderich's occasional Samaritanism, tlie great 
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cliief would have absolutely been left, on some of the most important nights 
of this Session, to oppose the best speakers now in England —tales guales — 
witli the quick, gruff growls of his own imperatoria hrevitas, and the awk- 
ivard, uneasy, repulsive, hoarse hammerings of Lord Aberdeen. 

>'ORTU. 

A man, however, of unquestioned accomplishments, and of talents very 
far above any other non-comhutlant in the Duke’s clique. In fact, Mr Bul- 
ler, the foreign policy, on which alone our countryman could be expected 
to come forth, has been all along, since my friend (Manning’s exit, in such a 
condition, that tlie devil himselt could have made little on’t. But we ueed 
not wnste time about Uiis. Tins “ travelled thane,” I have always under¬ 
stood, ow'ed his place in the C'abinet to the personal friendship of Georgp 
IV.; and, that being so, it needs no witch to foretell his fate now. I 
should not wonder to sec Lord Dudley re-established. He, at all events, 
must have seen enougli, by tliis time, of the wisdom of going out as part of 
the tail of Squire Uuskissoii. 

MK ItCLMiU. 

1 long thought the lluskissons would have made it up with the Com¬ 
mander-in-chief somehow or other; but of late there seems to have been 
such a display of bitterness, that of all possible methods of escape from the 
present dilemma, such a conjunction must be now the most unlikely. Charles 
Grant, Ilobert Hiiskisson ipaf, and, above all, Palmerston, have thrown 
away the scabbard. 

NORTH. 

Ah! had some ot these lads exerted themselves when in place as they 
have done out of it, we should have seen different doings in more cases 
than one. Jiy, Lord Pahnerstoii was cousidered as a mere outworn fashion¬ 
able voluptuary, cold, careless, blase all over—behold the spur is clapt to 
liiin, and lie turns out both a declaimer and a debater of the most laudable 
acerbity—a very thorn in poor Peel’s w'itliers. As for Grant, every body 
knew his talents, but his indolence was beginning to be considered hopeless. 
Could he hav e got rid, some ten years ago, of lying a-bed in the raoruiiigs, 
he must have been at present tlio first, without a second, in every resj)ect, 
in the House of Coninions; but 1 fear he has allowed the golden opportu¬ 
nity to pass, and, in spite of these recent exertions, will find himself with- 
oot even a ]dace in the next Parliament. The Duke is backing M‘Leod in 
Inveruess-siiire tvtis viribns —and they say Ilobert is also trembling for the 
boroughs. His Higbticss would very fain keep out people capable of sucli 
demonstrations, 

“ And wlierc lie makes a desert, call it peace.” 

But the plan cannot succeed in the general, hi considering the fortunes of 
some of Wellington’s ]>ulitica] contemporaries, I am often reminded of Be¬ 
nedict XI V.’s description of a certain French statesman, “ un fou ai ec beau- 
coup de I’esprit.” Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Mapoleon, says, that nei¬ 
ther he, nor his coiiqiieror, ow(*d any thing to genius—every thing to the 
possession of the every-day fneulties in an extraordinary measure. 1 don’t 
agree with Scott as to Bonaparte, who, on the (“outrary, was a complete 
specimen of the soarings and sinkings of uiibuinneed genius, vviio was, as 
hiB military aliocutious and bulletins shew', an orator of the liighest class, 
and who, I doubt not, havl in him all the stuff of a Pindar us w'ell;—but 1 
quite coincide with him as to the Duke, who has no more genius tlian a 
forty-eight pounder, and itopears indeed to be cast of the same material— 
and think few things can be more instructive tlian to observe the style in 
which he has managed courts, and cabinets, and senates, by the sheer 
strength of homely shre.wdness and imjierturbahle will, in opposition to all 
the efforts of all the " fous avec beaucoup de i’esprit.” It was not tideut of 
any kind that could ever give him a check—that required genius; and it is 
my belief, that even Canning’s genius would, in the upshot, have sunk be¬ 
fore him, liad it been spared to try conclusions. 

TICKLER. 

Very like j but had Canning’s thread been spun out, the great Lord would 
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have had pretty allies to lean on, compared to what (jitlier Canning had in 
his latter day, or lie himself can boast of now. Had George Canning lived, 
the Duke ^vould have fought him mordicuSf at the head of the Protestant in* 
terest. Piiilpotts would have bottled off a score more sound anti-Cktholic. 
potions by this time ; and Copley decanted them. Copplestonc would not 
haie been re-re-re-converted. Peel would have kept hie character; and 
Bathurst his pigtail. 

urLi.Kn. 

4Vell, it makes one sorry to think df some things. For what purimse, now’, 
Avas all this mighty, this immeasurable evil done y Merely that the (’atho- 
lic question might be carried a year and a half sooner. The solid imme¬ 
diate difficulty was, it is avowed on all hands, the trembling conscience of 
George IV.; and sympathy wdtli his iinvard struggles w’asat the bottom, 1 can 
w’cll believe, of at least half the popular indignation. How' easily might all 
have been accomplished, had the Duke but Avaited till the accession of a 
Prince who had alw'ays been known to take a different a icAv of that difficult 
question ! There would have been a strong^ disposition to think favourably 
of a measure of grace proposed, bonti-Jide, from tlic throne, at the commence¬ 
ment of a new reign. The fact of the Monarch’s being ]>ro-catIiolically in¬ 
clined, AA’Ould have been an entirely new feature, giving a w'liolly new cha¬ 
racter, in the minds of many whole classes amongst us, of the matter iii de¬ 
bate ;—its occurreiiee would of itself bavA* funiislied a potent apology for 
the alteration of the minister’s tactics. It \A’as tin* universal feeling, indeed 
knowledge, that the Duke and his satellites w'cre thrusting doAvn tlieir mas¬ 
ter’s throat a jAill AA’liich he, like many other people, fancied he could hard¬ 
ly swallow without a breach of the curoiiatioii oath; it w'as this feeling that 
gave tlie bitterness of personal resentment to political dissent; it was this 
that rallied the Tory inagnams for the throne, against the containiiiators ut 
its steps; it Avas this that set the ehiircli in a ilame too powerful to be ])oketl 
out by croziers, or smothered doAvn by mitres and aprons; in a wcArd, it Avas 
this that disgusted and disluiartened tlie loyal and true men so deeply, that 
1 speak rather my wishes tlian my hopes, when 1 differ from you as to the 
existing chances of seeing things re-established. 

Ttf'KI.KR. 

It is all very w'ell to put out some bungling law affecting only the inte¬ 
rests of some particular class, or profession, or <;o1onies, and then, on see¬ 
ing things have been carried too far, growl out. As you were ! Tliis sort of 
management may do very well as to questions of a financial or fiscal de¬ 
scription,—a sugar bill, or a mall bill, or a stamp bill,—but it W'on’t just do 
to ap]>ly it to national feelings and principles. The Duke may cry. As you 
were I till he is hoarse—the Tories won’t fall into Ids ranks again. 

TICKCER. 

Well, I don’t ilespair to see the House fly from tlu; usurper erti long. 
Only let us hear that the Tories and Lord Grey have signed their concord¬ 
at, and my Avord for it, there w'ill be a sore scattering of both tlie rats and 
tlie mice. 

SURPHElttl. 

Uii! man ! sic a coaleeslioii ns that wad open the mouths o* tiiC public. 
I’m sure ye canna lay‘your hand on your breast and dtmy but wliat it w'ad 
be just as bad as (’barley Fox’s wi’ Lord North, or Gcordic (’aiming’s wi’ 
iiOrd Lansdowiie. Na, na, I ]iow]i the true folk will never even tbemselves 
till sic a coalecahon as yon. 

TKKl.KH. 

And why not, Broonie ? Lord Grey has been speaking as sound Tory¬ 
ism lor some time past as any man in the li^pper House—and at any rate, 
things are come to' that pass, that what be and our folks used in former 
days to liglit about, are mere trifles in the scale. The Duke of Wellington 
will liav e hiinsAdf u> thank, if bo finds the high Tories and the bigb_ Whigs 
united solemnly to res»*ue, the Sovereign from thraldom, the Legislature 
from contempt,-aiid the body of the people from intolerable misery j and if 
they dQ so combine; a pretty chance he vvU| hfivc againtt t^vro, with (he 
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apo.<)tatefi, tho loxr Whiga, and Uis wortliy papinta and radicaln! Coine» North, 
what any you to this au'air 'i 

NOBTH. 

Why, I don’t give up the Duke of Wellington personally even yet. I still 
hope to see him rally the Tories round him, and relying on their strength 
alone. 1 could not endure really to see him heading the Liberals indelibe* 
rate war against us. It would be iiuuatural—it is impossible. 

TK'KLKB. 

It is natural, and it will be, say 1. No human being can doubt, that the 
King and Royal Family will jump at any thing like a prospect of emancipa¬ 
tion ; and 1 venture, to bet a pipe to a pint, that the Duke and all his crew 
tumble out within one fortnight after the next meeting of Parliament. 

NORTH. 

Every thing depends on the people. If they really choose to do their 
duty to themselves now, all is safe. The Duke will be compelled either 
to abdicate or to motlify—and once mor«*, I should pn*fer tlie latter alter¬ 
native. 

TICKLEB. 

And once more, so would not I. I give up the Protector. To the rear face 
(fttampriuniiH, old soldier ! Proud, heartless, stubborn Don Cossack, that 
it is—he has insulted the Tories, and shame on them, if they forgive him 
while the poker’s in his back ! By .Tupiter, I sliould tliink myself justihed 
in coalescing with Brougham or Beelsicbub, for the mere pleasure of seeing 
him crawl out of Downing .Street! 

NORTH. 

(Jome, Tickler, let’s have your progi'amnie of a government. 

TICKLKK. 

With all jny heart. First Lord of the Treasury, Earl Grey or the Duke 
of Newcastle; Forcigti Ollice, the other of them; C’olonies, the Duke of 
Richmond; President, Jolin ICarl of Eldon; Privy .Seal, K.arl of Mansfield ; 
ilonie OHice, .Sir Richard Vyvyan; Board of Control, .Sir Robert Inglis; 
Admiralty, .Sir George Fitzclnrence—with Sidney or Wyndhmn for Sec.; 
Woods and iMirests,'Lord Lovvther; Cliaucellor, Sir (’harles Wetlierall ; 
Attorney, Brougham ! Solicitor, Pollock; Under .Secretory for Foreign 
Affairs, .Sir Janies (frahaiii;—for the C'olonies, (Twiss being (‘xpelled,) 
Lord Chundos; and for tin* llome Office, Lord llowick; Board of 7'rade, 
Michael Thomas Sadler; Horse Guards, Duke of Gordon, aud Ordnanc(>, 
Manpiis of Londonderry. What say you, Buller ? 

m'].Lca. 

7’hat’s not bad—^'yvyan to lead iu the Commons, and Grey, virtually J 
presume, in the Lords. But if I were to trust Brougham at all, 1 would go 
farther than you jiropose, aud make him (7iancellor at oiu'e; and 1 must 
say, I should think it worth a Aigorous eflort to incdude Ifiiskisson, who, 
supported by Sir Richard and Inglis, would manage the Commons better 
tliau it has been this many a day. Vyvyau has all the talent surely, hut my 
old acquaintance has thirty years’ experience ; and, besides, he has been of 
lute seeing through the worst of his errors. Take in Husky, ])rny. 

TIC'Kt.ER. 

'riie first and foremost should be to begin Parliaiuenfary reforni—which 
if it be not done gradually, iu which case it could do no harm, is sure to 
come like an armed man at midnight, slaiidash, cup-a-pee, aud put all the 
fat in the fire at a swoop. The most rotten part of all is .Scotland—begin 
lliore, say I. Alter the litiv about our absurd jiaper votes—let the property 
lie directly rejiresented—let every man who has I,.50 or L.RK) a-year in 
kind have a vote for his county niendier. Do this here, and give the fran¬ 
chise to M.inchester—and all the ri?Ht will come in due season. The Go¬ 
vernment by doing this much, or rather this little, would found itself broad 
and firm in the hearts of the ])eople of Britain. Give Ireland poor laws, 
and yon will see what a diflerence there is hetween the grant of a soliil 
just right aud the coucessiou of an idle uuconstitiilimnil claim—alter Peel 
tiud (’-o.’.s worse tliau ridiculous currency system—estahlisli hanks like our 
Mcotch ones all over I'-nglaiul, and let tliem circulate as iiiuch 4 Jnper as 
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they please—regain the confidence of the West Indians, hy shewing the 
sincere desire to give them the protection that is due to them on every 
principle of equity and honeBty,‘(placing Chandos in the Colonial Office 
would of itself soften, ail tlie existing sores) heorgamze the Yeomakry 
ALL OVER THE LAND—(hear—hear—^liear)—strike off the assessed taxes, and 
have a swajjping property one instead—tax absentees to their very teeth— 
put an end to free trade in all cases where the freedom lies on one side 
only—do tiiuse tilings, and if Britain be not revived in every member be¬ 
fore twelveinoiitiis pass hy, call me Quack. I believe I have alluded to no one 
measure of which Lord Grey has not more or less plainly intimated'his ap- 
proiiatiou witliin tliis year or so—and as to foreign affairs, wliicli 1 don’t 
profess to iiuderstaud so much about, why, I suppose it will be admitted 
generally, that they could not be managed Avorse than they have been ever 
since tlie death of Lord C’astlcreagh. The iiistory of liuman bungling af¬ 
fords no specimens quite equal to the whole affairs of Portugal and Greece, in 
which, throughout, every possible pliasis of dishonesty, imbecility, indeci¬ 
sion, cowariwe, meanness, craivling meanness, ajqiears to liave been exlii- 
bited, part under Canning, part under Godericli, and part under the powers 
that now be. I am persuamed, that to put all as far right again as is now in 
the nature of things, there needs nothing but half a handful of dispatches 
Avi-itten by a man untrammelled to personal consequences among the out- 
landers, with a heart to feel for the honour of his own country, and a head 
not quite so muddled as to doubt that, give England any thing like fair play, 
she has i-esources equal to cast all that she has ever yet achieved, eitiier in 
peace or in war, into the shade. It is this miserable ignorance of us and 
our concerns that has damaged—1 mean damned—these people iieyond all 
redemption; aud I am persuaded, that if a set of honourable men, possess¬ 
ing character and confidence, iiad the concern in their hands for six months, 
we should look back on the fact, that a piglieaded-dragoon, destitute of the 
simplest elements of any human science hut his professional one, had been 
permitted to rule this nation for two or three mortal yeai-s, by means of a 
pack of brainless orderlies, picked up either in camps or in club-liouses, 
as a grotesque invention of the father of dreams. 

(Long~continued tumultuous applause, 

SHEPHERD. 

That thuniier’s driven out o’ my head a’ that’s been driven intil’t for the 
last twa hours. But, Biley Blackwood, it’s surely ten o’clock noo—and are 
we no gaun to hae some toasts ‘t 

TICKLER. 

Ten o’clock, yoti gowk ! Why, its two. 

SITEPHERU. 

Twa I 

MR BLACKWOOD. 

Why, my dear Mr Hogg, there has been no lack of conversation, and we 
have enjoyed the politienl discussions with which the Peers have favoured 
UR, with much keener zest, I am sure, without the formality of toasts, or of 
standing speeches, which, even when most felicitouRly extemporaneous, 
have still some slight seeming of being «c/, tvliercas in this “ feast of reason 
and flow' of soul,” we have been fed as with manna and dew direct from 
heaven. 

SHEPHERD. 

Tve lang been yaw'p for manna and dew’ o’ a different description, Biley 
—Deevils and dracht porter. 

OMNES. 

Devils and draught porter—devils and draught porter! 

ME BLACKAVOOP, . 

Mr North ? Sir ? 

NORTH. 

O’Bronte, bark on Picardy for the devil, 

o’bronte. 

' Bow—wow—AA'ow!—whew—whew whew!—bo—ho^bof Mawbroo-' 
hooworoo! 
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{Enier Picardy and Gabriel’s Road, udth their respective Tails, with 
The Rounds, Rumps, Fillets, Briskets, Saddles, Haunches, Humps, 
Hams, Tongues, Neat and Reindeer,—Cold Turkegs and Towdies, and 
teams of Teals, — Veal, Beefsteak, and Pigeon Pies,—Salmon in many 
cuts, the pure and the pickled,—hot Herrings, Soles, Rizzards, Spel- 
drins, and Perennial Oysters, — Caa'a~bank seven-ymr-old Weth^ Hin~ 
ner-houghs, Campsie Spare-ribs, andAltrive Grunter-groins, grilled ,— 
Slots' Marrow-bones in broils, — Berwick’s best, and Giles’s and Black’s 
out-and-out Ate bottled, — Meux’s Entire, Dr aught in pots, from Qffley’s, 
— The Tower of Babel and Bergen-op- Zoom, vMh Milbank’s Miracu¬ 
lous Mountain-dew up to the battlements,—The Ark, with Jamaica- 
Rum-Demerara-Letnons-and- Limes-nnd-Ann’s-wnter - Glasgow-Punch, 
just arrived by the Canal in ice, 

SIIKPHKRD. 

■y^Tiat a Deevil! His name’s Legion. 

MK urr.LKR. 

I may not imagine by “ what conjuration, and what mighty ^agio,” din¬ 
ners and BU]>{)er8 come cliorub-horne into the Saloon, or /rom what regions 
in heaven, air, sea, or earth! \ 

MR BLACKWOOD. 

Tliere is a roomy kitchen, with all appurtenances—-~- 

MU JAMES hali.antyne. 

“And appliances to boot”- 

MR BLACKWOOD. 

—in tl»e sunk story. \A’e have a inau-couk, once co-cook at Barry’s, so he 
cannot but be skilful ; and believe me, sir, that there is no extravagance in 
liiin—he conn's in cheap—for he is likewise Ground SteAvard, and, at a salary 
of L.lOO per annum, maiiage‘> the department of the lower regions. 

SHEPHERD, 

At a sellery o’ L.ion per awnnnin I Mair nor tliat o’ ony yeditor o* ony 
o’ tlie new magazines lately set agann, I’ll sAV'ear. 

ENoLisn opii;m-eater. 

Mr Ambrose, Avould you liai e the goodness to bring we a Pot of strong 
coffee ? 

('Picardy places a silver coffee-pot before the Evolish Opium-Eater.) 

air BLACKWOOD. 

I hope you Avill pardon me, Mr De (Juincey; but henceforth 1 trust you 
Avill consider that piece of jjiate your own. It is on a most ingenious prin¬ 
ciple, for which Mr Redpath, working jeweller, has obtained a patent. 
Ct)ffee cannot cool in it; and ’twould be hot and hot, were it to stand there 
till next Nodes. 

LNGLlsn OPIUM-EATEB. 

A Patent Redpath ! The intrinsic value of tl»e gift, sir, is gi-eat; for the 
metal is massy, and nmch labour has been bestowed ou tlie workmauship. 
But love, not labour, is the ground of all value, in the interchaiige of mutual 

f tood offices and affections between man and man. It were of great avail, 
ndeed, to the jtrogress of Polittco-econoinical Science, were that distinc¬ 
tion—certainly not a nice one—yet as certainly often undiscenied, to the 
miserable confusion of ideas polorly opposite—by future Aviiters therein 
austerely adhered to, as being in verity the foundation—or, at least, a 
foundation of the essential mfferenee bctw'een Political Economy and 
Ethics—or, perli^s, 1 should rather say Moral Philosophy. Pardon me, 
Mr^ Blackwood, for what may appear, perhaps, to be a digression, but 
wliicli is, if nut the main matter itself, at least germain to it—inasmuch as 
that, ill my eyes, tliis Patent Redpath would be valueless, as if it still lay 
unshaped and undug in the mine, moulil-mixed and unfiltered ore, were 
it not stamped witli a worth, above all value and above all price merely 
mercantile, by a die in the hand of friendship. Sir, you have my best 
thanks. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mercy on us I What a moovin’ o’ mooths I and crunchin* o’ teeth ! and 
smacking o’ tongues! and lickin’ o’ lips I and dechtln’ o* gabs wi’ the rim o’ 
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the table-claicli! I’m no sure if that last manoiivre be athegetliM* legitimate; 
but tooils aye drap aff a body’s knees, and ane’e apt, jn lootin’ for them, to 
break tlieir head again’ the table, as it’s re-ascendm’ iutil the upper warld; 
whereas, the rim o’ the table-claitli’s aye ready at haini, sae there’s really 
uae excuse for ony gentleman wi’ a creeshy chin at a Noctes. What are ye 
devoorin, Mr John Knox ? 

CHAPLAIN' KNOX. 

Towdie, 

SHEPIIKRD. 

And yon, Mr Samwel Sooth? 

CIUrLAlN SOl’TII. 

Tiirkej'. 

.SHEPIIKRD. 

The.se are the tiva best things ye hae uttered the nieht. 

NORTH. 

Is it a true bill, James, that you hare had Hydrophobia? 

SHKPHKRi). 

A fearsome fit o’ it, sir, no o’ the mere feegiirative sort, sic as reigns at a 
Noctes, but homy fecdy, bodily, flesh and blude, bane and sinny convul¬ 
sions. 


NORTH. 

I did not believe, my dear James, there ever could have existed a dog in 
all this world so mad as to bite the Shepherd. 

SIIKPHKKD. 

A mad dowg does na ken a Hogg frae a boolet. The ttplic nerves o’ bis 
ecu are a’ diseased,—as ye may weel see, gin y<* hae roiii'nge to examine 
sic pupils,—and they dootless distrack the cretur’s sowl within him wi' hi¬ 
deous apiiaritions o’ his ain raaister, in the shape o’ the deevil, wi’ a pitch- 
fork gaun to pin him up again' the barn-door. 

ilR SEW.ISD. 

nuller, how picturesfpie! 

MR lU'f.r.F.R. 

The great Poet of ITydrophobia!— (Imphlh.f/ on empty j^!nt~pot.) These 
)iiiit'pots are deceivers ever—fhey fill the haiul, but they baulk the inuuth. 
Ortley must really be written to—they a’li’t full mea.snre, 

.MU SKWAKO. 

If Oflley’a pots be pigmyfied—then there is no trust in inaii. An ho- 
nester fellow breathes not vital air. 

•MR JAMES IIAI.I.ANTVNK—(/O BANDY, SQl!INTr.M, «>!</ PF.r H.) 

“ And be those juggling fiends no mure believed. 

That paltiM' with us in a double sense, 

'I'hat keen the word of promise to our ear, 

AihI break it to our hope.” 

SHEPHERD. 

The verra bit weans that used to ride on bis back, wi’ their arms ronn’ 
bis neck, and sometimes kissin’ the verra chowks o’ him, seem then to the 
destracked dowg to be sae mony demons, a’ gloiverin’ and girnniu’ at biiii, 
wi’ red het pokei's in their talons, tlireatenin’ him wi’ the death o’ Edward 
the .Second in Berkley Castle. VVee Jamie himsel’—though certes a bit 
aii^el o’ licht—seemed to Hector’s aiu Oe, when he gaed mad, a verra imp 
o’ bell. No wunner he tries to bite. But in the last stage o’ the desease 
—he can only snap—snap—snap—for his uniier jaw has aniaist lost a’ its 
poor,—his piiir tongue's liingin’ out,—his flew a’ smeared ivi’ slaver,— 
his hide rouch and taw'ted, wi’ a’ the hair stanniii’ on end liki! the feather.s 
o’ a fvieslan’,—his lugs like sere leeves, owre feehle even to flap,—his tail 
nae mail* “ hingin’ ow'rehis hurdles wi’a swirl,”—his unhappy hurdies—but 
*■ mire-Avoven and a’ draggled wi’ dirt;—and tliere he gangs' stoitorin’ frae 
ae side o’ the road to the tither,—and wa<*’.suie! aften stacheriii’ quite doit¬ 
ed iutil the ditch,—nob and then emittin’ a sort o’ short snoke o’ a.sneevil 
frae bis vimiin* nose,—for to bark noo has lang been beyont bis abeelities, 
puir teltuw ! let biin try’t as be may,—though auce be couUl bark, walkin’ 
about the house a’ nicbt on the watch for trainpers Hlravaghr through the 
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kintra at untimeotM boars, after nae gude,—‘aye, could auce bark, O’Bronte, 
like your Terra sell; and neror, ohi never be bis doom yburai A rueful 
spectacle^ Mr North, to diem that kent him udtan be tm wioe, and aneuch 
to break <ay Christian heart that kens boo be used to lie during the even¬ 
ings on the hearth " beside the ingle blinkin' bonuily*^ in the midst o' 
the sma household, hearkenin' and unnerstaunin’ a' mat was said,*—and 
hoo he used, God pity him, as regular as clock-work, to loup up upon the 
coverle^ on the wide cbest-bed, and fa* into a watchfu* sleep at the Wms's 
feet! 

HR JAMES BALLANTYNE (mUcA affected.) 

** And from mine eyelids wipe the tears 
That sacred pity hath engender'd.” 

{•HEPIIEHI). 

A* the parish wi’ pitchforks are at his heels. In the haunted glimmer o’ 
his blindness, the puir possessed colley misses the brig, and the rinnin' 
stream seems to his red een a pool o’ blude. He daurna—he canna—lowp 
in to sooin for his life—for the Hydrophobia is stronger than his dim dread 
o’ his fellow-creturs, and shiverin’, and shudderin’, and yokin’, as if he 
had fa’n intil a bonhre or a biler o’ bilin’ water, he cowps owre, sticket and 
shotten wi’ a hiinder prongs and a thoosan bullets, in convulsions o’ the 
dead-thrawB. A’ the while women and weans are seen toshin’ their arms, 
and heard shrickiu’, frae hill-taps, and wundows o’ houses wi’ steeket doors, 
and the boughs o’ trees—till Luath lies still at last, covered wi’ a rickle o* 
cruel Btanes, only a bit o’ his skin here and there seen through,—and then, 
to be sure, theie is a wailin’ o’ weans, baith callanta and lassies, to tliink 
that colley should hae been killed, wha used to gang wi’ them to die veiTa 
kirk on the Sabbaths and, till God had allowed him ull gai^ mad, had never 
offered tp bite ony body but neerdoweels, a’ bis bom dajs! Grown-up folk 
aie a* fhsred to bury him—but—I’m telliu’ a true story —wee Jamie and his 
feres, in tiieir griei, ware na sae couardly, and placing the dead body on a 
haun-barrow, they muved awa’ wi’t in funeral procession—heaven bless 
tliem—and haein’ howkit a hole, buried their beloved Luath aneath a green 
brae, and l^d a flat stane on him frae the channel o’ the Yarrow, just as if 
he had been a Christian intesred in a kirkyard! 

MILUON. 

Now, Jamie, yourself in hydrophobia. 

SIICPHCRD. 

Na. 1 shanna—^for nae ither reason—just because—wi’ diat girnin’ gab 
—you asked mo—Moolyoii. You’ve nae bizziness till be impident. In a’ 
Mr North’s banter—even when at the waurst—^there’s sic a visible and 
audible specrit o’ amity and respeck, that I can thole amidst ony nonsense 
frae him—though my face, at diance times, wull grow a wee red—at least 
a wee bet; but hoo daur 70 preshume to imagine that I will thole a thim- 
mlefu’ o’ impertinence frae the likes o’ you, wha, I aften think, are sairly 
out o’ your oin place in a Noctes, and would be seen to far mair advantage 
in your naturd sphere, your ain provision-warehouse, ye hardy body, in the 
l^Bwnmarket ? As Joe says, ** Tak your change out o’ that!” 

MUU.10N (aside to hts next-chair neigtdtour,) 

He’s gettin’ fou. 

SHEPHERD. 

, What’s that yoursayin’, sir? nano o’ your wbusperin’! the man that 
whuspers in company should be smothered—^pitten intil a tea-chest, and 
sent aff to Doctor Knox. The midst disgustfu'est trick about a whusperer 
is, that a’ the while he’s whusperin’ intil anither’s em* sgmethiag idMiut 
you, the coof, though cunnin’ and crafty aneuch for ormnar, fotj^ts ^t 
ye may be observif his mean motions, and senselessly keeps peekin’ up 
at you, every noo and then, wi* the odious tail o’ his ee, Wl* his 

loathsome elbotv him he’a forcin’ to commit a breach o* ^(uoiiMQidaera in 
listenin’ for ae single Instant to his sickenin’ insiniatioua—till he la recalled 
to a sense o’ the ackwordneia o’ Ids situation, and the eaoimiUjr o’ his ski, 
hy a jug o’ water just sff the bile, sent tvi’ a bash intil his (kce, tad a htat- 
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ter again’ the wa’ oiiiut hiQi« and deevil tak him but lie w ou’d hae been 
cheap o*^ had he been brained I Faith—l’m rather ruilled->conie, my 
de^:|>wta»-ror you are aye ^e gentleman—by some pieeaant observation 
~aB Miltonj I tliink, says, or abmethlng like it—^for I lude a correck quota- 
tioh-~i 

** Smooth the down o* my ravin’ darkness till it smile.” 

DELTA. 

Let roe feel your pulse, my dear sir. 

(Delta tcAes out His gold stop^voatchf a keepsake from Curistophur 
— a memorial of friendship — and math of gratitude to him, the 
Pain.reliever—presented to the Poet hg North at the termina¬ 
tion of a fit of gout in the stomach, uhich, but for Mr Moir, 
had certainlg proved fatal.) 

A hundred and ten—-a hi^dred—^ninety—eight/—seventy-fii e—sixty-eight 
—Now—you will do—my dear James. The circulation is restored to Its 
former currency. 

SHEPHERD. 

Faith—Fm glad to hear’t For Peel’s Bill has been the ruin o’ the kintra. 
1 kenna what wou'd hae become o’ Scotland had tifie government extended 
till it the expiration o’ the sma’ notes. 

north. 

My dearest Delta, it has long delighted mo to see you and our friend 
there, whom we have christened by me somewhat heatiienish name of the 
Modem Pythagorean—strewing the paths, and adorning the pursuits, of your 
profession—in the olden time mten so strewed and adorned—witness Garth, 
Armstrong, Arbuthnot, Akenside, Glm, and many.other men of poetical 
powers, or otherwise fine genius—^wwh the flowers of literature. 

delta. 

1 ha\e long since dismissed from my mind, my dear sir, any misgivings on 
tiisit subject. Your judgment, and that of other enlightened men, hat e con¬ 
firmed nw own, that such occasional relaxation, as the study of elegant lite¬ 
rature affbids, from the not unsevere and rarely intermitting labours of a 
profession, of which I conscientiously endeavour to dischaige the duties, 
to the best of niy^ skill and knowledge, so far from either incapacitating or 
disinclining my mind for such labours and such duties, does greatly strengthen 
both Its moral and intellectual energies; and 1 am happy—heaven forefend 
I should say I were proud—to believ e that in my own circle tiiose occa¬ 
sional relaxations, so far from being disapproved, or their fruits despised. 
Have been thought to add to tlie respectability of iny character. My name 
in literature I know is humble—^but such as my reputation is, I am satisfied 
vHth It. My ambition lies elsewhere—it is in my profession. 

NORTH. 

Your name in literatiwe is not humble—It is high; and all who have 
headl!i to kdow, and hearta to feel, what true poetrjr is, acknowledge Mr 
Moft to be n' poet It Is a delightful thought to me, sir, to think, that yout 
fine native genius offered almost its first fruits to the Work which I occA- 
sldndlly overlook, and in which I now take an almost fatherly interest It 
is now enriche^ wltii idany gems of yotir ripened and matured imagina¬ 
tion—and no Number can ever be unworthy of the name of Maga that is 
graced with the signature of Ddta. 

SHEPHERD. 

The ’Triang^ Bard—though 1 houp the nicht, that ” round as a neep he’ll 
gang toddiunprae.” 

^ ' NORTH. 

Heavefis I can any studies he idle In a physician—in a medical man—that 
inevitably lead to' dictation of spirit, breaking into it tenderness and hu¬ 
manity ? Will he be a lesf tbot^tful visita^ at tlie sick or dying bed, who 
from stich studies hah gathered Iraowledge of all the heatings of tbS Human 
he^, and ail ibe workmgh ofthd huifian imagioation, at^ch timekso wild 
and so ^wildering, aye, often er*eh‘be/<md the range of poett^, !H these de¬ 
lirious dreams? ” ' ' ^ « 
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IttEPJ^RD. 

That’s a truth. In the ancient warld, was na there hutlt aa God for pjaetry, 
music, and medisbiu ? and the ancients, tak ps word for^l^ saw far intill tiie 
mysterious connexions o* things in natur. Owre m(my folk noo-apdays, for¬ 
gets that the alliance atween sowleond body’s stridcetr^though no unlike it 
—than that atween church and state. Let doctors learn a* they caui o’ baith 
—and hoo tliey are to do that without leeterature, philosophy, and poetry, 
as weel’s anatomy and mere medishin, surpasses my comprehenshun. Some 
doctors practeeze by a sort o’ natural rumblegurashun, withQpt know¬ 
ledge either o’ leeterature or ony tiling else; and that accoonts ror some 
itherwise unaccoontable kirkyards. 

nORTH. 

No persons of the slightest sense will for a moment suffer themselres to 
be misled into such a gross delusion. Your mere professional man—in the 
narrowest sense of thatsnuch-misusod word—is a man utterly destitute of 
all knowledge that will not go into a pill-box. He is, in truth, little better 
than a practitioner on the purses of his patients. But such practitioners it 
is, and such patients, who would revile all literature as worse than idle or 
useless—as pernicious—in a follower of Galen, Hippocrates, or Esculapius. 
Are they, pray, the followers of these immortals ? Much in the same way 
as a dung-cart drawn by a single horse, which might probably perfojrm the 
distance fi'om London to Ediimurgh in a month, may bo said to follow his 
Majesty’s most gracious mail-coach, which now does it in about forty 
hours. 

SlIEeilERT). 

Mr Blackwood, allow me to say, tliat I defy a’ Scotland to hae produced 
another chairman as glide’s yoursel’. You’ve lett’n the current o’ conver¬ 
sation wind awa’ intil a thoosan channels, without ostentatiously direckin’t 
—you hae had a pleasant and polite word to say to every body about ye— 
your wits hae never for ac meeniiit gane a wool-gatherin’ out o’ Uie Saloon 
—-you hae been ready wi’ your^_ smue, your laucli, and your guffaw—and 
instead o’ wushin’ to shew w ydursell, hae been desirous to bring out ithers, 
110 ^ doQtin* that a’ the kimpany would feel that you was in your delicht 
doin’ your duty, and to say naethin’ about the gled’s ee and tlie deacon’s 
haun wi’ which ye aye took care to push roun’ the bottles, I’m sair mistaei^ 
if I hinna drawn the pictur, wi’ a fewbauld strokes, o’ the best o’ a’ possible 
landlords. 

OHNES. 

True—true—true—true—true—^truc! 

HR BULI.KR. {Rising and turning to hr north, and then to uR Blackwood.) 

Mi; North—Gentlemen, 

I rise to propose, with all the honours, the health of our worthy liost, 
WiixiAH Blackwood. — (Immense cheers.)—He^ sir, it was—I know it from 
YouRSBLP—that originally prmected The MagaBine. It Wjos planted—it 
grew-x-aod nations now are sheltered under its shade.—( Thunder.)—L&t 
me call him—for tiiere is magic in the name— Old Ebony. — (A sound as, of 
the sea.')—There was a time when all the bulls of Bashan—and some Stota 
—rmited against, him— (laughter)—hut he took tliem by the horns, or by 
the tail, and flung them down the Nor-Loch into the slaughter-house.-^ 
(Loud guffaws — especiaUg from the Sh^hsrd.)—Thero was a time when he 
was deserted—say rather, disavowed—insane desertion mid infatuated dis¬ 
avowal f —^by'some to whom be had never deigned to extend Uie hraour 
his patronage— 

^ “ The weak—^the vain—^the vacillating Good,** 

They imagined that they were rowing iu the same boat-^Mtof.thfS * 
nay, some of them you have told, me, air, would fain have taitahflifl helm* 
They were but pamepsers, and some of ^em had forgo^nto^p^ far i&eiv 
berths—that was a trine ; but when they became se^gk and sesre .^afraid, 
why. of)r heat threw &e live lumber oyerhoard—to riit|c or aiHni-^d such 
of them as had not provided themselves with cork-jackets went to the 
bottom.—(Great app/ou«c.)—Then prophets arose. The ojd men saw 
visions, and the Seven Young Men arcamt dicams,—(JlfwcA laughter.)— 
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**BlBckw<^ would be ruined !**> Of*ids glwioua ■uccess->Si MONUiiBiiTuii 
nnauiBM, circubispiceI 

( The Noctet rue~-and the Lustre irefUbUe. 

** Their rising all at once was as the sound 
Of thunder heard remote.'*) 

' Contributors! he unites in hinmelf two—shall I say—three charactran— 
such as were never before united in one man— pboprietor->-publisher 
— shall I add—North-^JVbrM smiles—blushes, and covers his face with his 
EDITOR of BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE I Sir, Gentle¬ 
men—far be it from me to seek initiation into the neater—the higher mys¬ 
teries of the management of MAGA. It has ever ueen my sacred belief— 
and I declare it now—^that that divine Spirit manages Herself;— {tremendous 
applause) —^but WiUiam Blackwood’s own hands—1 seek to know no more 
—and to liave done that is of itself sufficient for his fame—dug die grotto 
out of the living rock, in w'hich Christopher North, like another Numa, re¬ 
ceives the visits of his Egerio.—( The Saloon shakes to its fotmdation.)-—Bui 
—as my glorious friend Wordswortli says on a similar occasion, let us 
“ Descend from these iiniminatire heights,” 
and speak in a business-like way of this business-like w'orld. The circu¬ 
lation of TUB MAGAZINE is—^liow mucli owing to Mr Blackwood's talents 
and integiity I need not say—^greater than that of all the odier Magazines 
in Britain united.—(^eor, hear /)—In a mercantile light, this is much—in a 
philanthropical light—every thing. 

" Our dream by ni^t, our prayer by day,” 
is the happiness of our species— 

'* To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

And read our history in a nation’s eyes.”— (Applause.) 

Alas! ours is a smiling land no more! 

’’ Scotland, pour auld respected mither,” 
is now too truly in the situation in which Bums, in his pleasant fancies, 
amused himself witli imagining her—while«theBe words—that to mr ears 
once went merry as a marriage-bell”—“ merry England!” sound like tho 
tolling at a funeral. But while there is life there is hope. While Maga, who 
indeed is tlic Majesty of the People, flourishes in high estate, there need 
bo no fears for the Crown. Of the late Demise I may not now speak— 

" Some natural tears we shed, 

But wiped tliem soon.” 

Had our counsel been taken—and it was accordant with all tlie noblest 
thoughts and feelings of his noble heart—George the Fourth would have 
gone do^ to the tomb, and lived in history through all imes, the greatest 
of all Kings. But evil counsellors w'caried out the ear of age and disease 
into one fatal measure, that at its close clouded the lustre of a glorious mign. 
—^{Silent eapression of deep sympathy with the speaker.) —Sir—Gentlemen— 
I say no more. I am proud of being an Englishman; but m-eater pride in 
nothing honourable tliat ever has been my lot in life, have i ever fdt, than 
the prme 1 feel now, in being one of the contributors to the Work which is 
the glory of Scotland. I haa the satisfaction, sir, of becoming, by a happy 
accident, a friend of Mr Blackwood, before I became yours; to him I ow'ed 
the happiness of an introduction to Qiristonhor North; and having spent 
one intellectual evening in the domestic circle at Newington with the riso 
of Edina—found myself on the nex^ with no little trepidation 
in my delijmt, I assure you, air, in the Lodge, witli the great Moderti PhUo- 
sopljer of tile Porch—(greaf cheering.) I feel deeply, gentlemen, bow few 
and insignificant have been my contributions—(no, no, no ) —^to Maga. But 
as 1 never presumptuously pestered her witli my ^dresses, ao, thank God, 
never have they been rejected—(foud clteers) a jiassionate, but a reverent, 
suitor hai e I ever been,— , 

1 wear her colours in my cap, 

Her picture in my heart; 

And be that bends not to her eye. 

Shall rue it to his smart.—(Aoud cheers.) 
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And now, sir, I sit down, or ruther continue to stand np--'(/a« 5 iAter)—-wliile 
I nropose, widi all the honours, tmd long may he flourish —** The healtli of 
Willi AH Blackwood I”—><(An earthqtu^,) 

SHEPHEKD (in a low kind voice.) 

^ Dinna fent, sir, dinna fent—tw a drap o* Glenlevit—you maunna fent, 
sir—-Delta, and'Pythagoras, tell him no to fent. 

UB BLACKWOOD (rising in the midst of profound siiencet under 
manifest emotion.) 

This moment—this moment—I beg your pardon, Mr North—Gentlemen 
—my dear Mr Buller— (lotid cheers of encouragement) —^this moment com* 
pensates a thousand times—^it is indeed an ** over-payment of delight*’— 
all the toils, anxieties, terrors, agonies, of years— (expressims of the wartn^ 
est sympathy.) Noble, generous, glorious Contributors all! and you, my re* 
Derated friend— (bowing, with much feeling, to Mr North, who returns the sa¬ 
lutation with infinite suavity) —who, 

“ Like a reappearing star. 

Like a glory irom uur. 

First dm head the flock of war”— 

( Tremendous cheers—-during which Noktii sinks gradually down till his 
face is hidden on the tabled 

Forgive, I beseech you, this my feeble expression of everlasting gratitude. 
Deserted P no, never! True, diat in our nfst campaign—and it was one of 
long endurance—1 was encircled by enemies,—by enemies who thirsted to 
destroy what was far dearer to me than life—yes, to murder my character. 
But all their poisoned arrows either fell short—or rebounded, blunt and 
pointless, from a breast mailed in conscious integrity;— (loud cheers)—Kad 
then indeed 1 felt that thrice is he armed who has his quarrel just.”— 
•( Cheers, especially from Mb James Ballantyne.)—G entlemen, I bore the brunt 
of the battle—did I not?—unflinchingly—and escaped without a wound. Scot- 
free.— (Laughter.) —I am almostashained to say, that—veteran as 1 am—I have 
not a single scar to shew for it—^d am as sound in body and in limb—in 
soul, body, and estate— (loud cheers )—as if 1 had never stood any fire more for¬ 
midable than from the Seven Young Men’^op-guns.— (Immense laughter.)— 
I am now—by your faithful adherence to Ine Cause in the ** worst of times” 
—independent of all my enemies. But suffer me to correct myself—they 
have ceased to exist The few among them who, though deluded, were sin¬ 
cere in their hostility—in their enmity to me and The Magazine,— have either 
become friends of us both, or exhibit, like the Scotsman, in the general 
bearing of tiieir opposition, the spirit of open and honourable antagonists. 
In the same spirit shall they be opposed by Maga, the Fair and Fearless 
—if with them there must be war;—but has. she not proclaimed to the 
whole world, with a voice like a silver trumpet, tiiat she is a lover of peace ? 
—(Loud cries of She has ! she has! Queen of the Tacific 1) —The storm has 
long been oirer—the sea is now smooth—that is as smooth as the sea ever 
ought to he—(cheers) —and lo! Moga 

“ Is like a ship on some bright day. 

In sunshine sailing far away. 

Some noble ship that hath the plain 
Of ocean for her own domain!” 

Mutineers there could be none in our crew. Not a single man has been 
pressed into the service— (cheers) —and if a couple of taiIors--ashamed 
of their sex—did once contrive' to smuggle themselves on board, in the dis¬ 
guise of bumboat-women— (roars of laughter)—why, surely it was more 
humane to send them ashore, to the tune of the Rogue's March, wiibout that 
shameful exposure which must have attended the rigging of diem out in 
breeches of their own handiwork— (continued roars of laughter) —with pay¬ 
ment for past services—which were confined, 1 believe, to a vain attempt or 
two at removal of seme stinking water-casks from the bold—(confinuen^ laugh¬ 
ter) —payment, gentlemen, wlucii, however ungratefully since complained of 
as penurious, was more than suifleient to have procured the c^uarter of a man 
and a fraction one meal arday at least for a week, of nutrlnous parsnips.— 
(Teal*.) —And thus was the good ship Maga saved die di^roce of seeing the 
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poor miserable wretchee, convicted of continual cabbaging, dangling at 
her yard-arm.—Gentlemen, once more, and for ever more, i beg 
you will accept these feeble expreesiona of my boundless gratitude. God 
bless you ali f 

(Nr Bi>a( kwood down in tha hug of the Shepherd, and dll for tome 
niinutee is glorious eorfusion and uproar—waving of handkerchiefs—* 
smashing of glasses—and shivering of chairs—till Saloon seems to 

reel like the cabin of a ship in a squall. At lengthy order being restored^ 
Bruin, alias the Broonie, releases the Bailie from his anbraee, and stands 
to his feet.') 


SHEPHERD. 

North, I volunteer a sang. A’ the warld ’ll no prevent me frae singin’ a 
sang. I kenna what it ’ll be; but 1 tak this verra Saloon for a soobject-* 
These verra premises— Maua at No. 45. 

OHVBb. 

Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah!—Hurrah, hurrali, hurrahI—Hurrali, liurrah, 
hurrah I 


UAGA at no. 45. 

Forty-five, Forty-five, 

For a blessing belyve, 

1 have set up my rest under you. 
For aye, through this land, 
With blood and with brand. 
Thy name was engraven till now. 
Forty-five, 

Thy name was engraven till now. 


Tlie first time, I trow. 

That I e’er heard of you. 

It was long ere a Maga was born. 
When the Border all rang 
With war’s terrible clang, 

And the bugle at evening and morn. 
Forty-five, &c. 


And though then Ancrum Moor 
Ran red with the gore 
Of the Southron’s inveterate host; 

Yet war, waste, and death. 

In vengeance and wrath. 

Went on to our land’s bitter cost. 

Forty-five, &c. 

The next time 1 heard 
Of thy baleful award 
To my country—How grievous the while, 
When thousands or Scots 
Cut each other’s throats. 

Under Baillie, Montrose, and Argyle, 
Forty-five, &c. 

Then in feud and in flame. 

With Prince Charles you came. 

Who like lightning the land overran; 

How fraught with despair. 

To the brave and the fair, 

To the Prince, each bold Chief, and hia cltlh 

Forty-five, flee. 

Brave Prince, o’er thy ur% 

Royal Maga must mourn. 

As the last of her old Stuart name f 
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Aad to keep it alire^ 

Uiid«r THE Fortf-fiFe, 

My coimtrjr’B free standard Bkall flam^ 

Royal race, &e. 

1 have heard of thy ntunber. 

Mid bother and cumber, 

On the hill of old Ludgate confest; 

But our rights to revive 
Under this Forty-five, 

Undaunted I set up my rest. 

Forty-five, &c. 

And each statesman shall know it. 

Each critic and poet, 

And guess from the daj's that are gone. 

That at Forty-five, 

While Maga’s alive. 

Respect of their persons is none, 

Forty-five, &c. 

If in honour they fail. 

She will ring such a peal 
Of reproach, tiiat the world shall wonder, 

And tremble and shrive. 

When New Forty-five 
Breaks out in her volleys of thunder. 

Kit North, &c. 

For she’s firm as the Bass, 

And her brow is of brass. 

And her rapier of flame is the pen; 

Yet more influence has she 
O’er the land and the sea, 

Than an hundred and ten thousand men, 

Forty-five, 

Than an hundred and ten thousand men. 

Then hail my new dwelling. 

All others excelling. 

Thou throne of the bold and the free: 

And here I proclaim. 

In Old Christopher’s name. 

That my friends shall be welcome In thee. 

Forty-five; 

All my friends shall be welcome in thee. 

[Bnihusiastic ehuckiing and crjudnift 

BfB BLACKWOOD. 

The Shepherd— with all the honours. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

Stop. I’ll drink that toast—standin* on my head. Mr North, we’ve bdlli 
o’ us dune that trick in our youth—and mony a queer ane beside-4iaesR 
we ? (North bows.) Do the time frae me, sirs. 

[Mr Robert Howie reverses the common order qf nature—and uf hi* 
special request^ Mr Seward p/acer a brimming bumpqr on each qf 
his soles, which stand there so steadily, that mt a drop is tpUt. The 
Hero of the Meams raises his ** hip-^ip — hip'*—dike a 8tmtgr—and 
the statm of Georoe Buchanan tremmes on its pedeskd. 

SHEPHERD (rising.) 

I canna speak on my legs—a single gram. A* iny id^ the naoment 1 
get up, flee out o’ my head, like dops frae a doocot. If a sentenee hiqipeiw 
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to get about tfva lines lang, I’m as entirely bewildered as if I were in the 
Cretan Labarenth,—and as sune’s I fin’ mysel’ enclosed in ony thing like a 
paranthesis, I gie mysel’up for lost.— (Cheers and laughter.) —I’m NAErntNo 
API' THE scLATE .—( Here, during a p.tuse in the Shepherd^s oratutg, Mr North 
explains to Messrs Buller and Seward, the Bard's uniform practice of 
poetizing on a slate, from which he transfers his inspiration to paper, in afne 
Roman hand.) —Let me recover ^e tibreed o’ my discoorse. WUare was 
I ? Ou aye. I had written, sirs, twa Bangs for this gran’ occasion—^but wee 
Jamie, <^d bless him, wushin’ to amuse liimsel’ wi’ makin’ a pictiir o’ the 
Bonassus, wiped them awa yesterday forenoon into everlasting oblivion 
wi’ the cuff o’ his jacket.— (Much hmentation.) —But, Mr North, and Mr 
Blackwi^, and gentlemen all, some thochts and feelings there arc which 
1 commit not to ony ither tablet but that o’, 1 trust, an lionest heart,— 
(shouts and peats,) —and, among these, I can solemnly say, if not first and 
foremost, (for I hae a wife and family,) yet, 1 declare to lieeven, in the 
van, are them o’ gratitude, affection, and respect for the stanch frocns by 
whom 1 am now proud to see mysel’ surrounded, and wha hae lang been 
the cherm and the glory o’ my life.— (The most affectionate applause from 
ege, voice, and /lanef.>->Mawga’s a tmeer deevil,—(iwucft laughter,)^ an' a set 
o* queer deevils she has got to deal wi’.—Preserve me, if Mr Hooie’s 
no stanniu’ on his head yet—like ane o* the Antipodes! —(Mr Sexvard 
dexterously t emoves the bumpers from M R How i e’s soles — th e hero of the Meam s 
springs to his feet—empties them Itoth to the Shepherd’s health—and resumes 
his seat with his usual gravity.) 1 diniia scmple to say that Slie’s lang been 
as muckle ohleeged to me—as ever I was to Her—and that’s nae little; and 
I hae formed a very erroneous estiniat o’ Her heart, if She wou’d na he as 
sair pitteu oot o’ Her way by my death, as I wou’d be by Hers.— (Solemn 
silence.) —But why, indeed, speak o’ deein’—if it bena, as Mr Wudsworth 
profoundly indites, 

“ That pleasant tboebts 
Bring sad tbochts to the mind,” 

I ken weel—and sae does She—something tells it till me—here 1 ken— 
(laying one hand on his forehead and the other on his heart) —that we are baith 
IMMORTAL. (** Far flash the red artilleryf) I was a puir shepherd tw’a 
■core years ago,—mid I’m a puir shepherd yet,—but, to use the langage 
o’ a bit herd lassie that I ance heard singin’ to hersel’ a fragment o’ some 
auld sang that had a’ faded awa but thae twa simple lines, I may say tiiat 
Natur 

“ Did gie to me her music pipes. 

And the sweet trumpin’ strains,” 

and aften hae I felt, sirs, and may feel it again, that come what miclit o’ 
sorrow or sufferin’, I never wad be an object o’ peety eitiicr to mvsel’ or 
ithers, sae lang as nature continued to me the gift o’ genie, and enabled me, 
at mine ain wull, to awauken a voice o’ music within the regions o’ mine 
ain heart and mine ain imagination, that made die ears o* my sowl deaf to 
the loudest storms o’ fate and fortune. 

[Shepherd sits down amidst cries from all sides of “ Beautiful,” 
“ Ohrious," “ Most true.” God bless you, James— i&w tlte Shep- 
HERD — The Ettrick Shepherd forever!) 

SHEPHERD. 

Bless us, whare’s Mr Shooard ? Wbare’s Mr Shooard ? If he’s ganc at sic 
an early hour, the lift’ll fa’ and smother the lav'erocks. Wull naebody tel! 
me whare’s Mr Shooard ? He maun hae been a ghaist to hae melted away 
through thae thick wa’s.—O’Bronte, gang intil tlie Sanctum, and see for Mr 
Shooard. 

[O’Bronte trots away into the Sanctum, and relume, hading Mr 
Seward by the skirts. 

MR SEWARD. 

1 oi^ht to make many apologies, Mr Blackwood, for what must have 
seemM an unnecessarily long absence—^but Ifelt myself fnspired by Apollo 
•«-sligimy indeed—but rathm* more so than by Bacchus, or even Mercu¬ 
ry; aod having jotted down a few lines, perhaps ! may be permitted to 
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chant diem—.to an old well-known air, which Mister Manager Murray 
sings to a miracle. Would that to my own voice—not so much amiHs, I be¬ 
lieve—1 could add but a tidie of tliat admirable fellow’s taste and feeling 1 

MU BLACKWOOD. 

W’e shall be delighted to hear you, sir. 

UR sinvAUD 

A CHANT. 

To the Tune of—** The Old Courtier and the New.** 

How happy is the state diat the old man doth possess, 

Whom fortune, fame, and friendship,‘have all combined to bless, - ' 

And whom the daughters of our land delight to caress, 

So that he iiolds his head above his brethren of the press, 

Like a fine old stately Clentleinan 
Of the good olden time. 

Who, daring to be honest in the most degen’rate days. 

The crowd of renegades around indignantly surveys. 

And dealing out in truth severe his censure and his praise. 

As yet has never come to see the error of his ways. 

Like an obstinate old Gentleman 
Of the good olden time. 

Who though he oft is quite as gi*ave as well befits his age. 

At other times he scruples not to lay aside the sage: 

And Wit in all her thousand moods then sparkles in his page, 

.So that the hearts of old and young he thereby doth engage. 

Like a versatile old Gentleman 
Of the good olden time. 

Whose manners are so bland, and whose smile it is so sweet— 

Yet as tough a customer as any man need meet— 

Whose bearing doth so well become the cavalier complete, 

\A’ho ne’er abused a victory, nor ever feai‘’d defeat, 

l.ike a g^lant brave old Gentleman 
Of the good olden time. 

God bless the good old Gentleman, and send him long to reign 
Over the empire which he rules, and ne’er has ruled in vain; 

And peace to all the ghosts of those his grey goose quill has slain, 

And chiefly to the Cockney-crew whom he’s put out of pain, 

Like a good humane old Gentleman 
Of the good olden time. 

NORTH ( rising amidst the subsiding applause.) 

Gentlemen, 1 propose in one sentence—with all the honours—die health 
of Thomas Du Qcincey— a person of the highest Intellectual and Imagi-' 
native Powers—a Metaphysician, a Logician, and a Political Economist of 
the First Order—a profound and comprehensive Scholar—a perfect C3eu- 
tleman—and one of the best of Men. 

[27ie Enulish Ohium-Eatiib’s health is drunk vnth pradigiotut itcvh>* 
matim ; but, after a lottg pause, Mr Dk Quincky still remotna rs^td 
to his scat. 

siiEPnERD (aside to the company.) 

He seems perfectly stunned. Mv dear sir, is it ane o’ tli« idiosyncrasies 
o* your constitution—(that lang-nebbed word I committed to memory the 
audit frae the recitation o’ the Modem Pythagorean)—to get ill at tbunner ? 
Whisht, weans—he’s fistlin* on his seat—as idibot to rise. Wldslit—'1 hae 
lang desired to hear tlie Opium-Eater mak a speech. Nop 4t’U be 
gran’ Logic, elegant Rhetoric, and soun’ Feelosephy! Wtqsht, weans— 
whisht! 
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ENGLISH OPIUM-EATER. 

On this occ-osion, dear Sir Christopher—oldest, juatest, most brilliant of 
friends!—let me unbosom to you my griefs. You know my position—an 
Englishman—domiciliated often in Scotlaud—always tliere in heaitand affec¬ 
tion. You 1 need not instruct that among Scotchmen (or, as fbr some unfa¬ 
thomable reason, they choose to bo called. Scotsmen) arc my earliest, dearest, 
and most honoured friends. Many of my countrymen adopt, as blindly 
as they do their religious faith, a reverence fur Scotland: and it is well if a 
just sentiment be held, on whatsoever footing. But still a *' reasonable ser¬ 
vice” is better: and mp veneration for the Scottish land rests, as you know. 
Sir Christopher, on personal knowledge. Judge, therefore, of ^e pain I 
suffer in knowing,and being contiuuallyreminded, that amongst the majority 
even of well-educated Scotchmen resident in Scotland, the most humilia¬ 
ting (I will say—the most injurious) notions are current about us English. 
By the great body of tiie English, this is not so much ns suspected, nun- 
ning rapidly over Scotland in the summer and autumn as tourists, or as 
sportsmen, they see little of the population but those who are their inferiors 
and dependants; and at the halt-dozen of dinner parties, which their Edin¬ 
burgh introductions open to them, hospitality and politeness, of course, 
seal up the lips of the .Scotch on that particular topic. Hence the ignorance 
of the English; and perhaps never before in this world u-as there such a 
body of hostile feeling so little known to its objects. The Scotch, resident 
in England, do not generally partake in those feelings; at least those of 
birth and station do not. But in Scotland, I believe that a feeling towards 
the English which may be called even malignity, a disposition to disparage 
them, and certain obstinate prejudices about tiieir characteristic qualities, 
are, in some degree, universal. 1 readily grant that, regularly as you ascend 
in society, this state of feeling declines. In the lower classes, w'ho know the 
English by little more than report, it exists rancorously. In the very high¬ 
est, except as a feeling occasionally assumed for purposes of political in¬ 
fluence, perhaps not at all. The peerage everywhere is of no country: 


—— “ rarus enim sensus communis in ilhi 
Fortuua.” 

JFor rarely are civic sympathies to be found in that rank. You know. Sir 
Christopher, real scholar as you arc, that I here translate truly. But in the 
next class to that, the enlightened and accomplished society of Edinburgh 
—Advocates, &c.,—you will meet with it in some strength. The main dis¬ 
tinctions here are, that in some it is a quiescent feeling, in others, power¬ 
fully active. And 1 need not say that, in this class, even where it is strong¬ 
est, a thousand accidents of private connexions, polished manners, Ac. arise 
to break or mitigate its expression. But it exists for all that, and is running 
below when you least suspect it. Here, dear Sir Kit, 1 think you smile-^ 
perhaps recaJiing that story of a government spy in 1795, who said—“ Ah ? 
as to Coleridge, 1 think little of him} he’s a chattering fellow, that says more 
In an hour man he’ll stand to in a montli. That Wordsworth is the 
traitor ; for you’ll never hear Aim open his mouth on politics from year’s 
end to year’s end.” But stop—hear me out: I shall illustrate a little. 

Tlte first point on which the Scotch undervalue the English is by compa¬ 
rison so much of a trifle, and moreover, is so little brought forward in the 
sort of society that it can be worth adverting to, that 1 shall be satisfied to 
state it, and leave it. They claim to be a superior nation physically^ In 
particular, the clium, as it respects female beauty, is made in terms so ex¬ 
travagant by Mr Galt, in one of his very clever novels, that for his credit I 
shall not repeat it. Superiority in the characteristic excellencies of the 
other sex, is, 1 believe, much more generally an article of the national creed. 
Like other men, I have, perhaps, an opinion in tills matter; but am not very 
Mnxjous to express it. Meantime, I recollect that you. Sir Christopher, not 

Carlisle wrestling with yosfr weseiice, have 
. ^'^roberland and Westmorland m fluent meci- 
mens or the human ammal, for all the qualities which belong to an atmete. 
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UpoD this, as perhaps in part a courtesy, I do not insist: 1 willingly consent 
that a Scotchman shall believe his nation stronger—bigger—fleeter— Usher 
J^as we say in. Westmoreland,) than all the rest of Europe. But I mention 
it for this purpose: In a late History of the Rebellion of 1745, (a book in 
that class most amusingly written,) the English are not only so treated that 
a man must suppose the autlior to have persuaded himself that tliey are a 
nation of poltroons, but we are required to believe that, in the mere artlala 
of agility, so remarkably distinguishing the ('umbrian peasantry, awe-struck, 
hopeless admiration, or some such meling, was the sentiment universally 
elicited by the Highland army. Now, upon that point at least, as it respects 
the Scotch inter se, 1 may express an opinion without offence: and I say 
therefore, and it is notorious, and no Scotchman who is free to speak the 
trudi ever hesitates to say so too, that excepting the Highland gentlemen, (for 
reasons too well known,) the Celtic part of the Scottish population, in bo« 
dily powers and appearance, are greatly and notice.abiy below the Low- 
landers of Scotland: as respects these last and the English, meaning the 
peasantry in botii, if 1 hare an opinion, 1 mean to ki‘ep it to myself. But, 
lor the upper ranks, to talk of any prominent difference between them—is 
mere dotage. Walk up and down Prince’s Street or the Parliament House, 
I defy any man to tell me, upon physical grounds, whether he looks upon 
a body of English gentlemen or Scotch gentlemen. Yet, but a few mouths 
ago, in ail obscure paper in the first journal in the world, [Bowing to Sir 
Christopher Norths the writer, (obviously a Highlander,) who otherwise 
treats us poor English dc haut ea has, and finds out that the nation of Lord 
Bacon, Shakspeare, Milton, Newton, &c., is constitutionally incapable of 
any thing intellectual,—declares that every child in Edinburgh knows an 
Englishman at first glance by his personal appearance. The same writer, 
by the way, positively advances these two propositions; let, that the inge¬ 
nuity of Manchester in the useful arts, is to be ascribed to its approach, in 
point of latitude, to the Scotch Highlands; And 2 dly, that English Poetry, 
except as a pretence, had no existence till the days of Lord Byron—who 
owed his supposed distinction of Founder, to his Highland mother;—un¬ 
fortunately Mrs Byron’s rank in life making it certain tliat she was not High¬ 
land (t. e. of Celtic blood) in tlic exclusive sense intended. 

But of this enough: nor would 1 have noticed it at all, were it not as 
marking the strength of the feeling against us, which omits nothing; and 
that in tliis instance there is a peculiar contradiction to the generosity of the 
English,—who, if they assume on this point au ancient superiority to the 
F^-ench, (and really upon some warrant) do not towards others, but bold 
themselves open to the challenges of all nations, welcome them, and give 
them the most entire fair-play. Witness the case of Molyneux tlie black, 
though sent over expressly by the Yankees to humble our English pride. 

Next, let me notice that aspersion under which chiefly 1 do really gro^ 
witli mortification and shame. The notion of English sensuality-^nd in 
the most abject shape, sensuality in eating—prevails universally jn Scot¬ 
land, and nowhere else. Of tliis also, the English generally are perfectly 
unaware. 1 presume that the notion arose from the high feeding ol English 
■ervants, and in former times (but not in these) of the English peB8anU*y. 
More especially this is ti’ue of Yorkshire, one of the counties happening 
to lie nearest to Scotland. And it must be conceded that a base notion pre¬ 
vails amongst the lowest English, that poor living—so honourable morally, so 
beneficial intellectual^—is a disgrace. With what execrable disdain do the 
luxurious populace of a great manufacturing town look down upon the oat¬ 
meal of Scotland (which, observe, is no less the oatmeal of two millions in Eng¬ 
land.) So far 1 admit the reproach, and grieve over it. But that the gentry 
of England, nay, that the hurgeoisie of England—if that be the thing memit-^ 
are at all more luxurious than the same ranks in Scodand^ I have neither 
heard nor seen any reason to believe. Civic corporations, I presume, are 
eveiywhere luxurious. A bailie I suppose to be the likeat ^hur in the 
whole world to an aldennan; the difference no more than (as ^dkyR said to 
a lady asking the distinction betwedu a iolicUor and an f^tomey) very 
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much like tliut between an alligator and a crocoiile. 1 aball also not readily 
believe that one groat trading town differs much in this matter from an¬ 
other; Glasgow,-for example, from Manchester. The fact is, no nation is 
really distinguished in this disgraceful way, except the French at present, 
and the Romans formerly. The elaborate and extensive library of boUi on 
gastronomy, puts that beyond doubt. But I allow, that this hideous reproach 
ns a just judgment upon ^e English of former ages, for their senseless scoffs 
at tlic Scottish diet. Would that it could strike die guilty, who, alas 1 are 
the only people insensible to it I 

Next, upon our shares in the late wars: Had we English any share at all P 
I protest, that 1 never could understand how the Scotch Lowlanders, sixteen 
hundred thousand, 1 believe, out of twenty, settle accounts with the High¬ 
landers, or they again with the Irish. For never yet could 1 find, in die 
writers upon die Catholic Question, that the ai'my was recruited any¬ 
where but in Ireland; or, indeed, the navy. On the odicr hand, iii tours 
innumerable of Scottish )>areutage, &c. &c., I hare ascertained tiiat no 
charge was ever made, no position captured, no fortress stormed, except 
by a Highland regiment—in most cases, the very same regiment. And 
yet 1 fiiid, that whilst army and navy demanded half a million of men at 
one time, the entire body of lighting men in the Scotch Highlands are not 
above 10U,000, had all been levied; and of these, I have understood that no 
more than 3000 ever served at one dme in the British army. 

Sir Christopher, you will not suspect me of doing the very thing I com¬ 
plain of BO bitterly in others; no man ever threw a doubt upon the beha¬ 
viour of either. Highlanders or Irish. But their exclusive pretensions arc 
ridiculous in the eyes of all really brave men. Look, for example, at Colonel 
Napier’s book. He knows of no such distinctions, which would throw into 
the shade the great body of the united people, viz. English and Scotch Low'- 
landers. You and 1 remember a time when our Theatres w'cre deafened 
with bravuras about “ Jtritish honour,” and “ British courage,” and “ Bri- 
Halt spirit,” (this last, by the way, a dangerous experiment on our ears,) until 
cynics began to tell us that the earth was sick of our vanities, and mere shame, 
though talking perhaps its first impulse from hatred even to our just preten¬ 
sions, drove us to a little modesty. Now, 1 would suggest to the proneura 
of the Higblaiid regiments, that the public mind is approaching to the same 
point on this case; and that a nation of gallant men are in the end almost as 
iBudi injured in public feeling by such extravagancies/or them, as if they 
came from themselves. 

^ 1 might now come upon die ground of our Universities, and the obstinate 
prejudices about tfiem; for instance, Mr Dugald Stewail’s determination 
that Locke should be expelled from the University of Oxford, and expelled 
for bis philosophy; or Mr Playfair’s yet grosser mis-statements about both 
Universities. Or I might undertake the same prejudice, as it applied still 
more broadly to our intellectual differences in general. But what 1 have 
said is upough as instances; and I come now to the main point I had in 
view, viz. that sort of appeal which the case itself makes to the justice of the 
Scotch, when one or two points are properly cleared up. There is a notion 
prevalent, that, amongst the amiable characteristics of tlie English, (for 
some 1 suppose tliey have,) is generosity. I shall nbt allow myself to build 
too much on that assumption, merely because it is a Scotch writer who 
most frequently insists on it, viz. Sir Walter Scott. But certainly, die tem¬ 
per whicli grants fair play to an antagonist, does seem to me conspicuously 
exhibited in England. Grant her that benefit. Some time ago, 1 remem- 
bp reading a hook by a Frenchman, describing the circumstances of a 
visit to London. Knowing, as I did, the foundation whidi there really is 
for some of those feelings towards his countrymen, which he charged upon 
us as base prejudicesraiw although I sow in many cases that he mistook mere 
English reserve, or perhaps evva^tmuvaiae honte, for hauteur | yet, for thu 
soul of me, 1 could not hut sympathize witli a roan of honour, stung to the 
very heart by the caricatures and lampoons upon nation, and make al- 
Ipwanpes wen when a wounded spirit prompted Itim to ai^opt as.a rule of 
c^duct, that he W'ould, as sailors^say, “ Pum to ” on hchtdf ^ his injured 
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country, that be would freeze those who froze him, would bow as slightly 
Hs the groud English bowed to him, that he would answer carelessness by 
carelessness, and retort scorn for scorn. In reality, can he be himself an 
estimable man, who is willing that liis country sliould be lightly esteemed; 
or ought a man to accept a regard offered to him as an exception to his 
countrymen ? Yet I must think that the Sc^wh have less weighty ground 
against us, than we against the French, not to mention that we are as moch 
misrepresented in France, and meet with as much injustice as they with 
us. This brings me to the point. You will say. Are not the Scotch liableto 
as deep injury from prejudice in England, and unfounded contempt, as the 
English, in the cases you have been stating V Isay, No. Fuit Ilium. Suchpre- 
juaices there were; at present they are banished to the vulgar. These 
which now exist are all the other way. Sir Walter Scott has remariced, 
(Mai. Malaffrowthevy') that in tliis dav every Scotchman has his peculiar ta> 
leu^ if any thing, orcr-valued in England. In fact, there is a perfect super¬ 
stition prevailing amongst tlie English in behalf of Scotch talent. But there 
aie certain jokes outstanding against tlie ^‘.otch ? Doubtless; those, for 
example, of Dr Johnson, Churchill, &c.—no jokes, I grant, with them, but in 
the general use no more tlian those upon die medical body, upon lawyers, 
upon husbands, as liable to frontal honours, &c., which no man is so thin- 
skinned as to interpret gravely. At this moment I contend, that of all the 
prejudices ever started against the Scotch, one only keeps its ground in 
good society in England, viz.—that which ascribes to the Scotch, more than 
common discretion ” (dial is the term in India,) i. e. too keen a regard to 
their oivn interest, and too close a cohesion amongst each other in foreign 
lands. 1 know not how true this raav be; but, as nations go, I think any 
nation well off that hears no worse of itself. Sir Christopher, the Scotch 
pride, noble in many points, in one is not so; it is gloomy and ferocious. 
VVhen an affront is seen or fancied, nothing can propitiate it. Let me there¬ 
fore suggest one little truth, having already su^ested that at this moment 
the old affronts arc obsolete, or have descended to the use of vulgar low¬ 
bred people. The litde trudi is this: You know, and I know, that a consi¬ 
derable number of wortliy men, but for which of their merits neither of us 
kuows, have been kicked out of Scotland. Now these people, one and all, 
betake themselves to die press, in various characters; in facL three-fourths 
of the London newspaper press is in the hands of the Scotcli. And dieae 
gentlemen it is—unnatural sons of Scotland—who chiefly sdhg her with in¬ 
sults. Yet, coming from Loudon, they are all put down to us, generally 
speaking, innocent—English. Hence standing irritation in the public mind 
in Scotland, which, as occasions offer, is paid back on the wrong men. 

■ Now, Sir Christopher, after stating my ffrm determination to abscond, if 
your reply promises to be on the same scale as my speech, I conclude for 
the present. • 

( This address is listened to with the most profound silence. At its close, 
many contributors, of aU ntdions, spring to their Jeet. 

snEriiERD. 

Let me answ’r’t. 

Hl’LI.lON. 

And me. 

TICKLER. 

And me. 

DELTA AND MODERN PYTHAGOREAN. 

And US. 

BVLLBR AND SEWARD. 

Arcades ambo. 

NORTH. 

No—no—no! (xentlemen, be seated. I insist upon iW-( The inmrrec- 
eibn is quelled.) —A very few words, my dear sir, so you need not—must 
not—abscond. First, There are many vulgar idioits in all nations—shove 
them aside—English and Scotch—and thus we get rid, in a moment, of 
much senseless insolence towards both countries. That score is wiped off 
—and their base guilt is held to be equal. Secondly, From senseless idiots 
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take oiie step up to the c 6 mmonplace blockheads in each of the two na¬ 
tions. The Scotch eoiumonplace blockheads sneer at the people \ilf Eng* 
land for being sensual in their feeding. The English commonplace block* 
heads sneer at the people of Scotland for being starved. True or false, or 
partly true and partly false, the charge, as it is made, in both cases alike, 
<m imperfect knowledge, and in a bad spirit, is disgraceful to both peoples, 
and I think tliat the disgrace is about equal. Tliirdiy, Take another step 
up to sensible persons, and among tliem, I tliink, you will still find, in 
botii countries alike, muck prejudice and ignorance about the character of 
each other, and without particularizing them, I tiiink they are about equal. 
Fourtiily, Ascend now into the ranks of literary men and pbiiosopiicrs—of 
h%her or lower degree*-*and there, snetUmks, it w'ould not be difficult to 
prove the superior candour, and freedom from national prejudice, on the 
part of the Scotch. Mention, my dear friend, Uie names of sueh insolent 
CBlumniators of all that is Eiiglisli, among equally celebrated Scotchmen, 
os those of Junius, Johnson, Churchill, Wilkes—men who have spared 
no insolent sarcasms and calumnies on our national character. I liope—1 
believe—you cannot. Fifthly, Have not, in later times, Giflbrd, .Southey, 
.Coleridge^ Wordsw'orth, and vornsELi', not unfreqilently—and some of you 
bitterly—1 will add foolishly—(not you, my excellent sir)—sneered in and 
out of their sleeves at almost all our national literature—at its most illus¬ 
trious Autliors ? They have. Mention the names of such men in Scotland 
t—if any such tliere be—who have written in the same spirit of tlie great 
English Autliors. 1 do not believe you can. Lastly, You, my dear sir, 
are a man of very fine perceptions, and very delicate feelings, and of very 
courteous manners. You are, in the noblest sense of die term, a very sen¬ 
sitive person. For all tliat—and much more—I loi'e and admire Mr De 
Qnincey. Many things, both in mind and manner, vi’ill occur here, in Edin¬ 
burgh, and in every other part of Scotland, which to you, an enlightened, 
liberal, and philosophic Englishman, must seem harsh anil grating—coarse, 
vulgar, and low. You do not use such words—hut 1 use them for you: 
ana 1 join in your reprobation and disgust at all such exhibitions. But 
might not such a Scotchman as you are au Englishman be subjected in 
England to much of the same annoyance ‘f I am not such a man. I admit 
cheerfully that in much I am your inferior. But not in courtesy, I hope, 
not in the dealing of a gentlemen. And I declare to you, upon my ho¬ 
nour, diat I have often been disgusted, and pertiaps irritated, by die same 
sort of undervaluing, or misrepresenting, or iiiisconcciving, of the real cha¬ 
racter of my countrymen, in England, that has justly excited your scorn, 
when you have met with it, directed against your countrymen, in Scotland. 
I have, indeed, my dear De Quincey, a thousand times. Tlierefore, agree¬ 
ing with you in most tilings, not all, that you have said so eloquently, auent 
our national prejudices and bigotries, pardon me if 1 say, diat most of it 
is equidly applicable to yours,—I mean to those of your countrymen in the 
same rank of life widi ourselves. And, to conclude, the wliole subject, I 
opine, is yet to be discussed—by you and me, in separate essays—articles 
for Maga ; in which there can be no doubt, that wc shall utter truths most 
salutary to our compatriots. 

siiEiniEan. 

Wha was that speakin’ the noo ? I’m thiiikiii’ I was a wee slecpjr—did 
oiiy o’ ye see me uoddin’—for 1 cou’d hae swoni 1 beai'd die castin’ o* a 
hive o’ 'bees ! You’re a’ lookin’ like aae mony statutes. 

^UKTH (risitw with much animation.) 

Statues! Yes, gentlemen—'tliere is now present among us one of the 
First Sculptors in Britain. Need I mention his name ?— (^Hear, hear^ heaf /) 
—Lawkknce Macuonald.— (^Immeme apjilau$e.) — Poetry, Painting, Sculp- 
tore—all work in die same world—the ideal world of the Imhginauon. We 
have all seen a beautiful or sublime scene reflected in water. How trans- 
oendently soft—or how transcendendy austere—then semn the lineaments 
na^e I ^ So seem they all in the reflection of the Pine Arts—nnore divine 
ttai in their ^thly origlmds. But, in the reliction of the Fine Arts, Na¬ 
ture heiaelf is—cAan^rect—essentially e^erialised—and in none of them, 
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perhaps, so much bo as in Sculpture. Its creations all speak, it is true, to 
human affections and sympathies; but the highest of them to human affec* 
tions and sympathies how far elevated above those of ordinary life ! Ab> 
Btract Ideas, carrying with them their kindred and congenial Emotions of 
Love, Power, Grace, Majesty, and Beautjr—these are embodied, impersou> 
ated in the marble—and appeal to the loitiest, purest moods of the Reason, 
the Imagination, and the Heart. In tlie Head of the Phidian Jove, we see 
the Nod at which Olympus trembled; in the Form of the Medicean Venus, 
we feel tlic Essence of Female Loveliness purified from all taint of earthly 
passion; in the Apollo Bclvidere, we behold the Godship of the Sun, as 
“ He walks th’ impalpable and burning sky,” 
or, in celestial disdain, smites the monsters of this earth, without any dis^ 
turbance of his celestial majesty; in the'Laocoon, the soul is sublimed as it 
shudders at the everlasting Image of Pai'eutal and Filial Love, drendly and 
mysteriously dismayed, yet not utterly overcome, by the hideous horrors 
sent by an insulted and avenging divinity, against the very Priest when mi¬ 
nistering at tlie altar; in the Dying Gladiator, while the soul sickens in a 
dream 

“ Of pomps of guilt, and theatres of blood,” 
it yet is elevated by the grand endurance of One, now a slave—once, per¬ 
haps, a Barbaric king, 

“ Struggling with death, and conquering agony.” 

(Loud dircluinatiom of delight.) 

Our frieiul has studied nature in that School of Art whose works, dug 
out of the hidden gloom of cartli, and the melancholy rubbish of fallen 
temples, have given us glorious glimpses of the divine spirit thatfioated of 
old over all the Grecian Clime. For their possession, kings and kingdoms 
have contended, and they have been included in treaties, by which peace 
was restored to a war-wearied world. Who has seen our Friend’s Ajax, 
and his Achilles, and feels not that our native Sculptor has a Greek soul i'— 
(Loud chcei's) —^that it is familiar, in sleeping and waking dreams, with 
the heroes, gods, and demi-gods of that sublime Mythology '(—(Hear, hear!) 
—But, among the remains of Ancient Art, whicdi time and the hands of ivorse 
destroyers have spared to us, there are none, perhaps, that bear a more 
touching character, than the few, whether perfect or in fra^ents, on 
which the Sculptor has delighted to impress the soft grace <n Youthful 
Beauty. On these our Beauty-W'orshipping Friend (smiles — hear—hear — 
hear !) has fed the Spirit of Beauty that abides within his imagination; and 
to what exquisite loveliness, arrayed in the sweet lustre of innocence 
and peace, has he moulded the pale, chaste, melancholy, and moonlight 
marble!— (The most cordial cheers.) 

OMNKS. 

Hip, hip, hip, hurrah! Hip, hip, hip, hurrah ! Hip, hip, hij), hurrah ! 

MR LAWRE.M B MACDONALD (rising.) 

Yes, sir,—yes, gentlemen,—1 glory in the name of a Beauty-Worshipper.— 
(Loud cheering.) —I have studied tliose beautiful relics of the divine creative 
spirit of Grecian Genius to which our Illustrious Friend has so eloquently 
and philosophically alluded, 

“ In thoughts that breathe, fuid words that burn.” 

Alas! 

“ ’Tis Greece, but living Greece no more!” 

Yet all is not dead, while these survive—for in the Acts of Mind, the Forms 
of the Body are immortal, and that immortality has been conferred by her 
sculptors on tbe ideal beauties of Greece’s divine daughters, while the feet 
of slaves and despots, blind to all beauty but the sensual, now profane 
their insensate dust.—fifear, hear, hear.)—,'^^, sir, all the high w'orks 
of sculpture. Whether beautiful or sublim^^€ppea1, as you have wisely 
hinted, to our insWucted sympatliies—instructed, sir, by we study of form, 
imd by the study of the spirit enshroudM in form, wfaidi cannot be re- 
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OToduced in marblp without science in t)ie sculptor, or understood, or 
felt, without knowledge in the spectator,—such knowledge, sir, as can 
only be acquired by those who are familiar with Beauty, while she 
" pitches Ijci- tent before them,” as Wordsworth says, and whose “ quiet 
eye,” as the same great poet also says, ” brooils and sleeps on their own 
heart.” Sir, there reigns in the works of sculpture a high intellectual 
law. The sculpture of that people, among whom alone the art was per¬ 
fect, bears on it, as you have so tvell said, the perpetual character of 
ideal beauty. We recognise in the works of the other arts, the ideal 
character; we recognise it in the sculpture of all other nations; and we 
recognise in all that remains to us of Greece—in her Poetry for example 
—the workings of tlieir idealizing mind. But in their sculpture only— 
and onlj'in theirs—is it a perpetual and overpowering chai-acter,which strikes 
in the hrst moment upon every eyp,..Bnd holds every heart half-repelled by 
wonder mingling w’itn its delight.— (^pplauae .)—My sole ambition in this 
life, is to gain from the feeling of beauty the power of expressing it; and 
as Sublimity and Beauty are kiudred spirits, may I dare to hope—which I 
do as humbly as devoutly—that some of iny future works, like tliose, sir, 
of the Forms of the Ajax aud Achilles, which you, sir, have been pleased 
to admire, may not be altogether unimpressed by the character of the 
Ideal Heroic. 

(Mr Macdoxatj) sits flown amidst great applause ; and a very extraor¬ 
dinary reverberating echo is here discovered in the north-east angle of 
the Saloon, 


NORTH {rises.) 

Gentlemen, fill a Tumbler-Bumper. We are to have a Double Number 
this raoutii—^noiv for a Double Toast— John W\tson Gordon and Robert 
Gibd.—( A trelconie to the tcelkin.) —.lohii, my dear friend, hearken to the 
words of a friend, 

“ You have but one fault—but tliat is a thumper.” 

In an age of pretension and pufterj', you are too— modest. Yel, 1 love—I 
admire you—tlie more for that rare sin—not the sin, most assuredly, that in 
these days most easily besets men of merit. Perhaps, after all, gentlemen, 
our friend’s genius shines the more coiispiruouslv tlirough the only mists 
that ever approach its lustre, the thin transparent cloud of his own mild and 
gentlemanly manners.— {Lmid acclamations.) —I may be no great judge, per¬ 
haps, of the Fine Arts;— {You are — yoti are—-from all quarters,) —and I plead 
guilty, in this instance, gentlemen, to the partialities of personal affection for 
this distinguished artist. Be it so; yetlnever, from my own experiences, have 
found that friendship for the artist eitiicr blinds the judgment, or betrays the 
feeling,of his critic. The same pure, calm, bright, deep, uiitroiib]cd,and most 
unostentatious and iinglaring colouring, which belongs to Mr Watson Gordon’s 
own character in domestic life, hangs over one and all of his most admira¬ 
ble pictures.— {Loud cheers.) —1 dislike the epithet striking likeness; for, in 
the vocabulary of commonplace critics, it is synonymous with staring ; but 
*' o.ommend me” to the similitudes tliat ste^ serenely from tlie canvass, 
breathing momently into fresher and brighter life. Such are bis portraits, 
which grow upon you, to a more and more perfect expression of individual 
character, the longer you gaze upon them, till you finally feel as if you 
heard the verj' voi^ of the original, and could almost believe that he was 
there with you in tiie room. But our friend’s portraits have other and 
higher merits than even these. He is a master or all the principles of his 
art. That mastery enables him to embody his fine feeling of elegance 
and grace in faces and figures, wbicli, without any impaired resemblance 
to the oriftiuBls, are idealized in tiie true spirit of geniue. With the highest 
opinion of the powers of those disthigiiished artists, Smith, Grdiam, and 
others, 1 do not hesitate to say, that we now drink to fbe heMtii oFthe Best 
1 ortrait-l aintfr in .Scotland. —{Generalarquiescenee unequivofsaffyeZftressed^ 
And now I call upon— .ifgir gentleman to hold up his whiW I pro- 
^'Vice—R obert Gibb \—{Tb«etryataU ddiue on tfie 
** ®‘ 5 i‘ghtful, Mr Bladcwood, to seeltow trite]^1us,1« emy de- 
nn ‘*'^^**' way—fdoirly, perbapR, fat a white—along While, 

, as n seeins to its possessor— but surely as t^e--lnto due eatimatlon at last. 
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His character as an artist has been stamped by the cboicemade of him along 
with the ingenious George, brother of tiie celebrated William Simpson, 
by the Directors of the pro^erous Institution, Hill Street, who could 
not have selected two more effective masters. But I know the genius of 
Robert Gibb as an utist, and bis worth as a man, better than all the direct¬ 
ors of ail academies in the’world, with die Director-General—bless him— 
at their head.— {Much merrtmen^.)—We have scaled togelber many a moun¬ 
tain-strata—his shoulder acting as another crutch;— (laughter) —and looking 
at his exquisite sketches whicb till a large port-folio that Ues constantly on 
the sofa of my brown study, how pleasant, my dear Mr Gibb, to follow our 
own footsteps (none better, notwithstanding that unlucky sprain of your 
dexter ankle) across the fells—^with our cheerful companions—and re¬ 
live a week passed in that mountain paradise.—('/’Ae most cordial cheers.) 

( All the pouters on earth fail to force either Mb Watson Gouoqn, or Mb 
Gibb to his legs. But they return thanks by an expression of counts* 
nance that speaks volumes—and that adds to the applause.) 

UR ROBERT IIOWIE. 

Did yo gang up to see the feebt, sir, atween Simon Byrne and Sandy 
Mackay ? 

NORTU. 

No—Bob—I could not get away. 'Twas a bad %ht—and an unfortu¬ 
nate business—but I trust the luckless issue of the aimir will not eventual¬ 
ly injure the ring. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

I’m glad to hear ye say sao, sir—for I’m told there has been an awfu* 
outcry against priEe-fechtiu’ in the papers. 

MR NORTH. 

The whole argument, Bob, lies in a uutHhell. The English are a pugi¬ 
listic people. They decide their quarrels by the list. It is the least dan¬ 
gerous—the least revengeful—the least rancorous mode of doing so that 
can exist among the common orders. It is manly, courageous, honest, and 
honourable—^generally speaking—and therefore ought to be upheld by all 
men who esteem such qualities in national character. That cannot be done 
without professors of pugilism ; and professors of pugilism can establish 
their claim to that title, only by fighting publicly in a ring. The ring, then, 
is essential to the existence of pugilism, as tlie national mode of deciding 
and extinguishing all quaiTels among the people. In the ring, out of many 
hundred %hts, one occasionally proves fatal—and the fatality, when it oc¬ 
curs, is a subject of regret—but not of great and wide lamentation, nor 
worthy of a general mourning or fast. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

You speak iveel, sir, on all subjects. What mair ? 

MR NORTH. 

Prize-Fights are, notwithstaudin^, illegal. They cannot well be other¬ 
wise ; but the Law has wisely winked at them—and some of the highest 
Judges in the Law have rogai'ded them with no disfavour—but in tlie light 
of necessary and useful pastimes even, the support of Fair Play out of the 
Ring, and an encouragement given to all manliness in the settlement of. 
quarrels and the satisfaction of insults. Such is the feeling of the vast 
majority of the educated classes in England. On the other hand, many- 

E ersons of much wordi, and fine sensibilities, are shocked by what they. 

ave been taught, or have taught themselves, to think brutal, ferocious, 
and cruel—and confining tlieir attenUou solely to the spectacle oC Bloody 
and bruised faces and figurei^ without any consideiation of all die col¬ 
lateral circumstances, and all the consequences, results, and effects, look 
on all such exhibitions as a disgrace to a civilized age. They are ninnies. 
Bob. But being,gopd sort of people enough^ their own way, I content 
myself with merely saying that they know Kotfaing of the character, of 
Englishmen. Some people, a^, try all things by rSigion. PngUirai will 
not stand diat test—nor indeed will any kina of warfiu^ elthmr private or 
public*—and if they must weep over Moulacy Hurat^ they op^ht to die at the 
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Imre idea of Waterloo. But thourandfl and tens of thousands who brutalljr 
abuse Prize-Fighting, are themselves ■'worse blackguards than any that ever 
entered a ring. Every word they utter against the ring is a lie-rsnd d>ey 
know it. No punishment is too much for such miscreai^ They assert 
that they can see no diffierenee between tbe accidental death sometimea 
befalling in the ring-^in fair ightlng^uid the cutting of a man’a throat at 
midnight in bis bee, by a bui^rious murderer. The law, say they, in a 
late rase, ought to lake its course—and Simon Byrne ought to be himged! 
This is brutally wicked-^wd they who hold such language are not fit to live. 
Had they insults or injuries of their own to requite—how deadly would ha 
their revenge! 1 think Simtm will be acquitted. 

Ua nOBGBT HOWIE. 

I wou’d like to hear tbe man that wou’d try to answer that—he wou’d 
soon shew himself'a sumpb. 

NORTH. 

It was ludicrous, Bob, to hear the national exultation—I can call it by 
no other name—with w'hich the people of Scotland looked forward to tbe 
triumph of their champion at Hansiope. Net a doubt was entertained that 
in a tew rounds he would smasii Simon, and then, it seems, poor Sandy 
M'as to have been—Champion of England I There was a clapping of wings 
and a crowing, all over hill and dale, village, town and city, Scotlana tborougii; 
not a single syllable spoken in any quarter about tbe barbarity, the brutality, 
or so forth, of a battle between tiiese Big Ones. The New’spaper Edi¬ 
tors and Correspondents were all up in tlie stirrups; and take up what 
Scotcli .lournal you niigbt, it was like reading Bell's Life in London. The 
fight came off—and the Scottish champion was beaten off hand—was ob¬ 
stinate—and most unfortunately lost bis life. Then w'hat a hullabaloo ! 
Tlio abettors of, and tbe betters on, tbe battle, all set up a cry for blood ! 
Mackay w'bs bocussed! And murdered! And all present at tbe perpetra¬ 
tion of the horrid crime—as accessaries—riciily deserved the gallow's! 
Such is the consistency—honesty—humani^—decency—piety of the 
press-gang ! As their previous exultations. Bob, were most ludicrous, 
were not their subsequent execrations most loathsome ? One Glasgow 
vagabond wrote down all manner of lies from London to tiie respect¬ 
able editor of a west-country newspaper, which that editor, though a 
gentleman, I understand, published ; and George Cooper, as honest a fel¬ 
low as lives, against w'bose character that scoundrel scrub of a scribe 
scrawled the most infamous and self-refuted falsehoods, since be scorns to 
prosecute the scamp, will, I liope, break a few of bis bones,Isbould tbe base 
sinner ever have tiie liardilioou to avow himself tbe writer of those unprin¬ 
cipled calumnies. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

rjl do tliat mysell, sir, be may depend on’t,gif ever he happens to waiter 
bis back at Robert Young’s o’ the Meams’ IGrk. 

NORTH. 

Poor Mackay’s moth^ was well used among the Fancy in London, and 
made a very pretty penny, one way and another, by her trip; mid I am glad 
to hear the old woman is as gay as a lark. No ruffian of the ring, as the 
above blackguard bad the insolence to call such men as Crib, Spring, and 
Tom Belcher, whose quarter-boots be is unworthy to wipe, used MMam 
Turnpenny so ill as be did himself; for he made her a mare to hang libato 
on, on as generous and just, as brave and humane a gentleman ae u in all 
Scotland—C'aptain Barclay—^who backed Sandy at bis own eager request, 
out of pure compassion, for some twenty-five pounds, merely to hdp to 
make up the stakes—^and who had none but the most trifling bets on the 
battle. But so it ever is with that pseudo-humanity, that, in h beltaw and 
hypocritical zeal for the upholding of the dignity of our nature, lisraootih, 
scruples not to befoul its toi^ie with all stinking slanders. In a Istr figh^ 
a gi'eat, big, awkward, stupid^ hulking fellow got pounded by a hard bi^r, 
several stone under his weight, and unfortunately died of t»e beaffngj and 
up gets a base bagman to make that untoward event we occasion of vomit* 
li^ unmeasured ^use on some of the best gentlemen in Britifln. The daft 
ought to be choked with tbe foul sWts of his own slavering slander. 
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MR ROBERT HOWIE. ^ 

_ Let the Iceai' alane for the noo. He shall get it jet, and itilippii^sides 
him, if they dinna keep a better tongue in tlieir mouth. 

NORTH. 0 ^ ' 

Hub, more men lose tlieir lives in “ up*a|Ld-^aOTn** cpndu^ in Lancashire 
—to say notiling of the scores maimed for life, and gh awBly d isfijgured—in 
one year, than are killed in pitched battles, in wttcfagMMMss ot pugilism 
are observed, in all the rest of England. The judges on the North Circuit 
have often declared, that they will cairy the utmost rigour of the law into 
ellect against the hrst combatant in a mortal struggle of that kind, convict¬ 
ed of what does certainly often seem to be very Tittle better than absolute 
murder. Yet in the very worst cases, the details of which have been most 
sickening and revolting, juries have uniformly brought in verdicts of man¬ 
slaughter; and the convicts have sciircely ever been doomed to any other 
punisliment but imprisonment, and that, too, but for a few months. And is 
It to be borne, that the pugilist who unluckily kills his man, in a fair fight, 
W'lii(‘h thousands of the most humane and enlightened men have been proud 
to witness—proud of the character of their countrymen as therein displayed 
—is to be branded by a cowardly liar with the name of murderer ? Pugilism 
Is the preserver of life. Extinguish its spirit in England, where it has long 
flourished in all the counties, but a fe]^ that have adopted a most detestable 
and savage practice,—and you will extinguish it by extinguishing the prize¬ 
ring,—and for one life that is now lost in fair fighting, you will soon have 
twenty foul and dastardly murders. 

MR ROBERT HOWIE. 

That’s as plain as ma nieve. Luk at it, sir. Compare" fists.— (North 
tmd Bon sheu' vtawleys.) —Mine’s the biggest—^but ma faith, sir, yours is 
as bonny a bnncli o’ fives as ever was pitched into a bread-basket! Mr Nortli 
—oh! but I’m a proud man the nicht. And see, sir—tlie Noetes are a’ 
asleep. We hae finished them aff liauu—and are we twa no W'hat we ever 
was, regular out-and-outers ? Let me aJane, sir, and I'll play a fine plisky. 

(Mr Robert Howie takes out a brace of pocket-pistols-—and fires 
one close at the sleeping Shepherd’s ear—and another at the lug 
of the somnolent Secretary Mcli.ion. The Nodes start up in ter~ 
ror—and the Saloon is involved in the smoke and smell of sulphur. 

MB MULLION. 

Murder—murder—fire—^fire I 

MR SEWARD. 

What tlie deuce is to do now ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Tills is fearsome! I smell a gun-poother plot! Ca’ the Gi*un-StewartI 
Some Guy Fawkes has gotten intil the cellarage—and ettles to blaw up the 
Peers I Oot wi’ a’ the rest o’ the barrels-for twa only hae exploded—in- 
tC the street! 


NORTH. 

“ The danger is past as soon as you have read that lettc'r”—Janies. 
(^Ftingmg over to the Shepherd an invitation to a grand dinner at the 
Lodge. 

IIULLER. 

I suspect a duel, Mr Howde, have you and North been settling an affair 
of honour ? , 

{Enter Picardy with a hunch of netospapers, which he deposits on tht 
table. 

MR AMBROSE. 

I have just been at the Post-Office, sir. The Croal Comet broke down 
a few miles on this side of Wooler—which accounts for the late arrival of 
the London post. 

SHEPHERD. 

The late arrivel o’ the London post! Are ye dreamin’, Awmrose ? 

MR AMBROSE {consulting his chronometer.') 

It is precisely three o’clock. 

SHEPHERD. 

In the aftemoou o’ next day! And we sat doon to denner yestreen at sax J 
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NOkTH. ‘ 

your feet. Let us dug, God save the King I A full cIio> 


i^gs, 

Britam’s throne f 
tvm thj grace immense. 
Long may Kii^ ^limn tiumce 
Justice in love dispense-'* 

Cia4 eare the King! 

a. 

Throned ia his people’s hearts, 
Pespisfng foctimi’s arte, 

JMay William r^m! 

True son of Gemge the Third 
Who axe and blo^ premcr’d 
To fmfeit of his holy word—- 
God save the King I 


3. 

First Freeman of the Free, 

It is his ri^t^ he 

Uke ms blest sire, 
Who over all the land 
Did faith and love command, 
With him to fall or stand— 
God save the King! 


4. 


Oak-hearted rcwal Tar, 

Well tried in giorious war. 

Great Nelson’s firiend— 
He knows tiiat British bk>od 


Creeps not im nood. 
When pe«B||Ms the gdod- 
^Gi^saVe thhKisf 1 


5s » 

save our Sailor 

Grgat be his fl ou rishU i g , 

By land had Mh— 

May he he JGhg ^aSeed^ 

Go4 mve the King! 

6. 

Manly, and frank, and brave, 

This irinking limd to save, 

God save our King! 

Be righteous judgment shetm 
In si’^tners overthrown; . 

BifANOH>Aii« tun TnaoHS-'* 

Gdtt shve t^ iUiht! 

ITAe JV&es eafil|i& t» gJlSM qfAti/- 


SduAttiyh PrmUabg BeUeadyne 4 * 
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I.ll'K Ol' UTC'UARD UENTI.F.V, D.D. HV J. II. MOXK, 


M\ny ypars afro, walking in tlio 
R(*<|iU‘slpr(‘(l \ alloys of (.lunilx'rland, 
with an ('iniiient antlior of tlio pro- 
sont (lay, wo oanio to a long and do- 
solatt* sort of gallory, tliroiigli a wil- 
d(TU(‘ss of rocks, which, after rising 
and narrowing for about two miles, 
suddenly ojieiied right and h'ft into 
a lilllc ])!istorai recess, within the 
I cry heart of the highest mountains. 
'I'his verdant circus j>res»‘nted in its 
(•(‘litre a beautiful but tiny lake, lo¬ 
cally called a tuni,-\' with a wild 
brook i.-<sning froi.i it through the 
road by which we had n])})roachcd, 
a few ijuiet fudds upon the margin 
of the lake, solemn hills looking down 
upon it from every Ki(h‘; and linally, 
a hamlet of s(‘veu cottages clustering 
together, as if for mutual support, in 
this lovely, but still aw ful, solitude. 
A solitude, indeed, so perfect we had 
never seen; nor had w(^ supposed it 
xissible that,iiithe midst of populous 
Migland, any little brotheihoud of 
ious(‘holds could jiitch their tents so 
xr aloof from human society, froni 
its noisy bustle, and (w(j ventured 
to hoiie) its angry pa.ssions. 'riioiigh 
a valley, and feu(;(‘d by barriers ver¬ 
dant imlecd, but almost insuperabh*, 
this little chamber in th(» hills was 
y(-t far abovts the ordinary elevation 
of inhabit«‘(l ground: roatl there was 
none, except the rude sort of sheep- 
track by which we liad come: the 


nearest town, and that a small one, 
Avas at six miles’ distance; and here, 
if anywhere, it seemed possible, 
that a world-wearied man should find 
a perfect rest. “ Yes,” said our dis¬ 
tinguished guide, who had guess¬ 
ed our thoiiglits—“ Yes, nature has 
done her part to create in this place 
an al)sulut(t and perpetual Sabbath. 
And doubtless, you eonc(;ive that, iu 
those low-roofed dwellings, her in¬ 
tentions are seconded. Be undecei¬ 
ved then: lawsuits, and tlie passions 
of lawsuits, have carried fierce dis- 
sfxision into tliis hidden paradise of 
the hills ; and it is a fact, that not one 
of those sev(‘n fiimili(*s will now 
speak to another.” We turned away 
at these words with a pang of mis- 
.'inlhro|)y, and for one moment as- 
Keiit(‘d to the king of Brobdingnag— 
that men are “ tlie most pernicious 
race of little (xlious vermin that na¬ 
ture ever suffered to crawl upon the 
8urfac(; of the earth.” 

Smm'thlng of the same sentiment 
accompanied us at intervals through 
this Life of Bentley, and the records 
w’hich it involves of f’amhridge. 
Where upon this (‘arth shall peace 
be found, if not witliin the cloistral 
solitudes of Oxford and (’ambridge? 
(.'ities of C'orinthian beautyand luxu¬ 
ry ; with endowments and patronage 
b(‘yon(i the revenues of considerable 
nations; in libraries—pictures—ca- 


* r.ondun : C. .7. G. aixl F. liivington. 4-to. 18.30. 

■| Turn, imy sinnll lake ainoxg muiititRiiis murk above tlx; level of the larfier lakes, 
and fed, not (as they are) by one inairi strenui, but by a miiuber of petty rills trick* 
ling down tlic side of the suriouiuling hiils ; from the Danish Taarcn,a TricMimj. 
I.akers! be thankful to C'hristophcr North for solving a ([uustiun hitherto found un¬ 
answerable. The Danes hud a soltlemciit iu Cumberland. 
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thedrals, surpassinpf the kings of the 
earth; and \vi th th (> 1-4 *soii rces of capital 
cities, conihiii ing the deep tranquillity 
of silvan villagesplaces so favour* 
ed by time, accident, and law, come 
nearer to the cr<*ations of Romance 
than any oilier known realities of 
ChrisUTiiloni. Yotin these privileged 
haiiiits of meditation, hallowed by 
the footsteps of Bacon and Milton, 
still echoing to those of Isaac BarroAV, 
and Isaac Netvton absolutely walk¬ 
ing amongst them, did the leading 
society of Clambridge—with that man 
at their head, who, for scholarship, 
was confessedly “ the»foremost man 
of all this world”- through a period 
of forty years’ fight and struggle with 
so deadly an avhurwmenl; sacrifi¬ 
ced their time—energy—fortune— 
personal liberty, and conscienct', to 
the prosecution of tlu'ir immortal 
hatreds; Acxed the very altars Avith 
their fierce dissensions; and Avent to 
their graves so perfectly unrecon¬ 
ciled, that, had the, classical usage 
of luneral ernnahon been restored, 
we might hav 4 ’ looked for the old 
miracle of the 'I'hebau Brothers, and 
expected the very flames Avhich con¬ 
sumed the hostile bodies to rcAolt 
asunder, and violently refuse to min¬ 
gle. Some of the combatants AA'cre 
young men at the beginning of tlie 
quarrel; they Avere grey-headed, pal¬ 
sied, Avilhered, doting, before it end¬ 
ed. Some had outliAcd all distinct 
memory, exce])t of their imperish¬ 
able hatreds. Many died during its 
progress; and sometimi*s their d<'aths, 
by disturbing the equilibrium of the 
factions, had the ellect of kindling 
into fiercer actiA'ity those rabid pas¬ 
sions, which, in a Christian commu¬ 
nity, they should naturally have dis¬ 
armed or soothed. 

Of feuds BO deadly, so enduring, 
and which continue to interest at the 
distance of a century, every body 
will desire to knoAV who, in a crimi¬ 
nal sense, AA'as the author. l"hc usual 
way of settling such questions is to 
say, that there were “ faults on both 
sides,”—w'hich, however, is not al¬ 
ways the case; nor, when it is, are 
the faults ahvays equal. Dr Monk, 
Avho gives the fullest materials yet 
published for a just decision, leaves 
US to collect it for ourselves. Mean¬ 
time, we suspect that his general 
award would be against Bentley; 
for, though disposed to be equitable, 


he is by no means indulgent to Itis 
hero; and he certtiiiily thinks too 
highly of Colbatch, the most perse¬ 
vering of all Bentley’s eiiemies, and 
a malicious old toad. If tliat, how¬ 
ever, he Dr Monk’s leaning, there 
are others (ivitli avemies, perhaps as 
good, to secret information) AA-nose 
bias Avas the otlier Avay. In particu¬ 
lar, aau* find Dr Parr, aboiitforty years 
after Bentley’s death, expressing bis 
opinion tlius to Dr (’liaries Burney: 
“ I received great ent(*rtaimnent from 
your account of our Aristarchus; it 
is well Avritteii and Avell directed ; 
fov, ill spile of vulgar prejudice, 
Bentley Avas eminently right, and the 
College infamously AA'rong.”—[7>r 
Parr's l-Per/w, vol. Aii., p. ;181).] Our 
own belief sets in tOAvards the saine 
conclusion. But, if not, Ave Avotihl 

I iropose, that at tliis lime of day 
h'litley should he pronounced right, 
and his enemies utterly in the Avroiig. 
Whilst living, inde«*d, or whilst sur- 
viAiiig in the persons of Ids frieiids 
and relations, tlie m(*auesl of liitli* 
rascals has aright to rigorous justici'. 
But Avlu*n he and liis are all huudlcfl 
off to Hades, it is far betti'i, and more 
eonsideratt! to the fe«*ii..gs ot us 
Public, that a little dog sho'ihl Lk* 
sacrificed tlian a great one; foi hy 
this m<‘ans, the current of one’s sym¬ 
pathy Avitli an illustrious man is 
4’leared of ugly ohstruclioiis, and en¬ 
abled to flow unbroken, Avhieh might 
else he unjileasantly distracted, be- 
twemi bis talents on tlie one hand 
and his knav4*ry on the other. And 
om‘ general remark avi* nnist make 
upon thecenr/ac/ of this endless feud, 
no matti'r Avho Ix'gan it, Avhieh Avill 
shcAV Bentley’s title to tlie benefit of 
the rule va'c liave proposed. People, 
not nice in distingitisiiing, arc apt to 
confound all the parties to a feud un¬ 
der one common sentenct*: and, what¬ 
ever diflerenci' they might allow in 
the grounds of quarrel, as to temper, 
at least, and charity, Avln*rp all Avere 
confessedly irritated and irritating, 
they alloAv of none. But, in fact, be- 
tw(‘en Bentley and ills antagonists, 
the differences were vital. Bentley 
liad a good lieart; generally speak¬ 
ing, bis antagonists had not. Bentley 
Avas overbearing, impatient of op- 
position,inso]ent, sometimes tyranni¬ 
cal. He had, and deservedly, a very 
lofty opinion of himself; he either 
had, or trffected, toq mean a one of 
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Jiis antagonists. Sume supcrbiam 
(/HfRsitiwi uteritif, ivas tlie motto 
which ]in avovvftd. Coming to the 
poviTjiuient of a very im])oi'tant col- 
at a time when its disrinline 
hint h<M>u greatly relaxed, ana the 
uhitses were many, his reforms (of 
wliieh smile have heeu retained even 
to this <lay) were jmshed with too 
hi'i:li a hand; he was too negligent of 
any particular statute that stood in 
liis n ay; siiewed too harsh a disre- 
to tlio feelings of gentlemen; 
..lei too o[)euly disdained the arts of 
concili.itioii. Vet riiis same man was 
plaealile in the highest degree; gene- 
roii“; and, at flie first muuieiit when 
Ids enemies would make an opening 
lor liiiit to be so, foigiviiig. His lite¬ 
rary (jn irreN, n hiidi have left the 
iiiiiiressiuii tliat In* was irritable or 
jealous, were (without one excep¬ 
tion) upon ///v part mere retorts to 
the most iii>u(l'erable provocations; 
and tlioii”li it is true, that when once 
teased into lonsing’ himself out of 
Ids laii. he tin! treat his man with 
ron;;li left idni ugly renumi- 

bi'oi-as i‘j his leonine power, and 
ni,oh> liiii;--(>lr‘ merry with his dis- 
ii s. ■••d ^•oliditio^l; yi.'t on the otlier 
!i. ri I, in his utmost wrath, there was 
not a partii'le of iiialice. flow should 
theie As a scholar, Himtley had 
that hapjiy <>X(>ni]ition friiin jea¬ 
lousy, whieli belongs (thrtost iiiiMi- 
taiily to conscious power in its high- 
e-t mode. Reposing calnil}’ on his 
own supremacy, lie was content that 
jnetenders of every size and sort 
should Uniter throngli their littleday. 
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and be carried as far beyond their 
natural place as the intrigues of 
friends or the caprice of the public 
could cfl’ect. Immolested, lie was 
sure nevt*r to molest. Some people 
have a h*tch for unmasking impos¬ 
tors, or for avenging the wrongs of 
others, Porsoii, for example—what 
spiritof mischief drove him to inter¬ 
meddle with Mr Art'lideacon Travis ? 
How Quixotic again in appearance— 
liovv mean in its real motive—was Dr 
Parr’s defence of Leland and Jortin; 
or, to call it hy its true name. Dr 
Piirr’s attack npfin Bishop Hurd! 
But Bentley had no toucii of this 
temper. Wlien instunci's of spurious 
pretensions came in his wa}', he 
Hiiiiled grimly ami good-n.aturedly in 
private, hut forbore (sometimes after 
a world of provoeatious) to unmask 
tlimn to the ]mblie.^ 

Some of his most hitter assailants, 
as Kerr, and Johnson of Kottiiigiiam, 
he. has not so much as rneutiuned; 
and it remains a problem to this day, 
whether, in his wise love of peace, 
he forbore to disturb his own eejua- 
nimlty hy reading the criticisms of a 
malignant enemy, or, having read 
theni, generously refused to crush the 
iasiilter. Either vv^ay, tlie iiiagnani- 
niity was ctpial—for a man of weak 
irritability is as litlii* able to abstain 
from lieai-keiiiiig after libels upon 
himself, as lie is from retorting them. 
Jiarly in life {Bpist. ad Jtidl.) Bent¬ 
ley Inid declared—“ nontrnm est 

y.:iuivei; irtuyalniv,” It IS HO practice of 
mine to trample upon the prostrate ; 
and his whole career iu literature re- 


T.ilvv, l<tr 1i!s ('iiiiiliict to Ihiviips, flip {’suiil)vlil;;p ProtVssor of Greek. 

Ifpiillpy vi’pfl jviipw tliiit Bariips vvji'' an iiKlifl'prenl scliolar, wliase jioiideroiis eruill- 
tidii vv.is illiiniiiiatPil Lv iipillipr apciiracy of distinction, nor elegance of elioice. Yet 
U.irnps s|io1:p of liinisplf in tlm inoMt iiiilatud terms, as tlioiigh lie bad been the v'ery 
I.iiiircatp ol' (lip Giv.'k muses; and, not content with these barniless vaunts, scattered 
ill poiivprisiuiiiu tlip most pointed afTronts to lieiilley, as the man iimter whose supe¬ 
riority he secretly ;;roaiied. All this Bentley vefiispd to liear ; praised him whenever 
he had an op]iort unity; even when Barnes intruded liimself into the Phalaris dispute^ 
.niul did him etlpctnal -.ervipps. At ]eii;;th Barnes published his Homer, and there shot 
his final aiTow against Bentley, not indeed hy name, hut taking care to guide it to hie 
mark, hy words scattered in all companies. Benth'y was now roused to put an end 
to this persppiitioii. But how? He wrote a most masterly examination of a few 
jiassagi's iu the ni'vv edition, addressed it as a eonfidential letter to Dr Davies, avora- 
nioti fiieiid, desiring him to shew it to the Professor, hy way of convincing bi(& how 
easy a task such a critic would iiml it to ruin the character of the book, and thus ap- 
]»e;t1ing to his prudence for a cessation of insults; but at the same time assuring Dr 
Daxie-s that he would on no account offer any public disparagement to a book, upon 
vv hich Barnes had risked a little fortune. Could B more generous way have been 
devised for repelling public insults ? 
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fleeted a coinraeiitai-yiiiiofi that max¬ 
im. To concede, was to disarm him. 
How opposite tlie temper of his ene¬ 
mies ! One juid all, they were cursed 
with bad tempers, and unforgiving 
hearts, (’luuiiughani,'- James Grono- 
vius, and Johnson, Conyers Middlc- 
ton,-[ and Colbatch, all lost their peace 
of mind—all made shipwreck ot their 
charity during the progress of this 
dispute; some of them tor life. But 
from Bentley, whether wrong or 
right, as to the materia litis, tlie man¬ 
ner of conducting it drew no quali¬ 
ties but those which did him honour; 
great energy; admirable, resources 
and presence of mind tlie skill and 
address of a first-rate lawyer; and 
courage nearly unparalleled under 
the most disastrous turns of the 
case, those even, n’hich, on two me¬ 
morable occasions, (the deprivation 
of his degrees, and his ejection from 
tlie mastership of Trinity (’ollegc,) 
seemed to have consigned him to 
ruin. In the very uttermost hurly- 
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burly of the storm, it is not upon re¬ 
cord that Bentley’s cheerfulness for¬ 
sook him fur a day. At u time when 
Colbatch and Middleton were stand¬ 
ing before judges as convicted de- 
limiuents, absconding from arrests, 
surrendering to jailors, sneaking to 
great men’a''levee8, or making abject 
inb^rest for the reversion of some 
hollow courtier’s smile, or an insinu¬ 
ation of his treacherous ]>romise, 
Bentley was calmly pursuing his 
studies in his casth; of the Muster’s 
I.iodge of Trinity College; sat on un¬ 
concernedly even after public ofiicers 
were appointed to pull liiin out; and 
never allowed the good humour of 
his happy fireside to be disturbed by 
the quarrels which raved outside'. 
He probably watched the proceed¬ 
ings of “ the enemy,’' with the same 
degree of interest with which we all 
read tin* newspa[>ers during a foreign 
war : and the whole of the mighty 
process, u'hiclt the bad passions of 
the other faction made gall and 


* Witli respect to tlii'i rlegant and anitc scholar, the most foruiiilalih* of Bentley's 
literary oppntieuts, tlie followiii" remarkable statement is made by Dr Monk, (p. 
461):—“ Between Alexander ('uiiiiinuliam, the historian, and Alexander ('iinnin^- 
hnin, the editor of Horace, tht>i'e are so many ]>articular.s of resombianee, that 
l'linin}»son, the translator of the liistory, was forred, after a ininiile enipiiry, to r(>- 
maiti ill suspen.se ivhetlier or not they were the same individual. It appe:irs that 
they U'crn both SroU'hmen, had bath been htivelUny tutors, both resided at the Jltiyue at 
the same pc I iod, both were Ultimate with certain distimjiiished public iharacters, bulk 
were eminent chess-pbuprs, both accomplished sehofars, and both lived to an adcaueed aye. 
These and many utlar coiiieideiiees Ion;; liaflled all enquiry ruspeeling the identity or 
diversity of the two namesakes: and it has, I believe, but recently been ascertained 
beyond a doubt, that the critic died at the Ha;;iic in ]7.‘iU, and the historian died in 
l.<ondon ill lluw truly disgustiii;; tiiat they would nut die at the same time 

and place ! This perverseiie.ss rouiiteraets wliat Mr "Wordsworth ealls “ the iiii;>lity 
stream of tendency niuhmbtedly the)’ uiiglit to have died on the same day of tlie 
same year, in which case the eonfusioii would have been ruinplete and iiiextrieuble. 

As it is, wc understand from a learned Scoluli friend, tliut in certain iiapoi's ivliieli 
lie communicated some years ago to Dr Ir\iiig for bis Life of Buchanan, and wliieli 
doubtIes.s will tliere be found, this curious case of Dojipelgangcr is fully eleareil n;i. 

f This celebrated man was the must malignant of a maiiguant crew. In liis 
lli'view of Bentley’s Proposals for Editing the Greek Text of the New 'JVstainent, 
he stings like a serpent—more rancorous jiarty paniphlels never were written. He 
hated AVaterJand with the same perfect inaiigiiity; and his letters to "Vyarburton, 
piibli.slied in a4to collcctioii of his MiscelhiiieoiH 'I'racts, shew that he could combine 
Iiai't of sycophant ii]ion occasion with that of iissas.siii.Uke lampooner. It is, 
erefore, no unaccpplalile retribution in the eyes of those who lioiioiir the memory of 
an. Wmerlandand Bentley, men worth a liccatomb of Middletons, that the repiita- 
lof this venomous writer isuotv decaying—upon a belief«/ last thoroughly estiiblisli- 
that in two at least, i.nd those two the must learned of his works, he was an ex- 
si ve plii»iari!.t. Tlii.s detection first t lircw light upon a little anecdote often related 
Mr Prebendary Luwth, brother to Bishop l.owth. Just before the publication of 
! Life of Cicero, Lowth liappeiicd to be with Middleton. A gentlemuii came in, and 
> abruptly asked him, if he had read the works of Belleiidcn ? Middleton turned jiale, 

' faltered, and acknowledged that he had. Tlie whqle scene was a mystery to Lowtii. 
Parr’s Preface to Bellendcnus made all cleat*. So mocU for Conyers Middleton ! 
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wormwood to them, to him appears 
to have given no more tiian the plea¬ 
surable excitement of a game of 
cIiCNa. 

Having thus bespoke the favour¬ 
able opinion of our readers for Dr 
Bentley, and att(*mpted to give that 
impulse to the judgments upon his 
fouduct, which the mere statement 
of tlie circumstances would not al¬ 
ways suggest, until after a large ex¬ 
amination of the contemporary do¬ 
cuments, Ave shall draw up a rapid 
sketch of Jiis life, reserving an am¬ 
pler scale of analysis for the Phalaris 
controversy, and the college (juarrel, 
as the two capital events which ser- 
v(>d to di\ ersify a passage through 
this world else unusually tranquil and 
uniform. 

Kii'hard Bentley was born on the 
•J7tli of .Inn., lUfi2, at Oulton, not far 
from Wakefield, in the West Hiding 
of Yorkshire. Between his grandson, 
the celebrated Mr Cumberland, and 
his i)resent biographer, there is a dif¬ 
ference as to the, standing of bis pa¬ 
rents. ('iimberland labours to ele- 
\ate the family to a station of rank 
and consideration, for which he re¬ 
ceives the usual rebukes from Dr 
Monk, who pronounc,es them to have 
belonged to “ the higher description 
of Knglish j’eomen,” and thinks it 
more liononrable to Bentley “ to 
have raiseil himself from obscurity 
by the force of genius and merit,” 
than “ to liaA'e been born of gentle 
blood.” But the two cases stand in 
no real opposition. For a man Avitli 
Bentley’s object, low birth is not 
otherwise an obstacle to success in 
England, than as the poverty, which 
it generally ])re.sumes, may chance to 
exclude him from th(> universities. 
Once there, he will find that the po¬ 
pular provisions of those great bodies 
ensure the fullest benefit to any real 
merit he may possess; and without 
that, even noble blood would have 
failed in procuring those distinctions 
which Bentley obbiined. Besides, for 
Dr Monk’s jmrposc, Bentley U'as not 
lou' enouf/h —his friends being at any 
rate in a condition to send him to 
^•.olleg(^ The zeal of Cumberland, 
therefore, we think rightly direct¬ 
ed. And after all, with Dr Monk’s 
leave, since the question is not, 
which sort of parentage would be 
tliMunost creditable to Bentley, but 
which answers best to the facts, we 
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must say that we incline to Cumber¬ 
land’s view. Finding it made out 
that, during the Paidiaraent war, 
Bentley’s family adhered to the Royal 
cause; and that of his two grand¬ 
fathers, one was a captain, and the 
other a major, in tlie Cavalier army; 
we must think it probable that they 
belonged to the armiyerous part of 
the population, and W'ere entitled 
“ to write themselves Esquire in any 
bill, quittance, &c., whatsoever.” On 
th(j paternal side*, however, the fa¬ 
mily was impoA erished by its loyalty. 

From his mother, who was much 
younger than his fath(>r, Bentley 
learned the Rudiments of Latin 
Grammar. He was afterwards sent 
to the grammar school of Wakefield, 
and, upon the death of his father, 
Bentley (then thirteen years old) was 
trnu-^l'erred totbe care of his maternal 
grandfather, who resolved to send 
him to college. This design he soon 
carried into elTect; and in the sum¬ 
mer of 1671), at what woiild now be 
thought too early an ace by three 
years at tl«‘ least, Bentley was ma¬ 
triculated at St John’s College, (’am- 
bridge. Of his studies at college 
Tiothing further is recorded than that 
he applied himself even thus early 
to the ICS mefrica ; and amongst hia 
familiar companions, the only one 
juentioned of any distinction is the 
prodigious William W’otton, Of this 
monsti!!' in the annals of premature 
erudition, we remember to have seen 
several accounts; amongst others, a 
pretty good one in Birch’s Life of 
Tillotson. But Dr Monk mentions 
some facts which arc there overlook¬ 
ed : for instance, that at six years of 
age he read Latin, Greek, and He¬ 
brew', together with some Arabic and 
Syriac. In his tenth year he entered 
at (’atherim* Hall, in Cambridge, on 
which occasion he w'as matriculated 
by the head of that C!ollege as Gu~ 
lifl/nifs Wotton infra decan annos nec 
Hinnmondo ncr (irolio secundus. Aa 
this could be true only with a limit¬ 
ed referi'iice to languages, the entry 
seems boyish and prcAdpitate. At 
thirteen, bein^ then master of tw'elve 
languages, and his proficiency in se¬ 
veral of these attested by undoubt¬ 
ed judges, he took his degree of 
B. A., an honour for which there, 
was no precedent. It is evident, 
however, from Wotton’s case, that 
attainments of this kind are found 
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fl^nerally, (as Uufler saj's of He- 
brevr iti particular,) “ to flourish 
best in barren crt)und.” Dr Monk, 
indeed, seems to think tliat Wotton 
did not afterwards belie the splen¬ 
dour of his promise. We cannot agree 
ivitii liini. Surely bis book on Ancient 
and Modern Lmrniny, the most po¬ 
pular of his works, though neces¬ 
sarily entertaining from its subjeert, 
is superficial in a degree scarcely to 
be explained in one of so much 
reading, and commanding so much 
powerful assistance. Another of his 
works, a History of the Homan Em¬ 
pire, WTitten expressly for tin; Duke 
of Gloucester, then heir apparent, has 
noconspicuoiis merit of any kind, ei¬ 
ther of popular elegance on the one 
hand, or ot learned research on the 
other. In fact, M’otton’s ])ositinn in 
the worldof letters was most unfortu¬ 
nate. With accomplishments that 
were worth little except for show, he 
had no stage on which to exhibit them; 
and,sighing for dis])lny,he found him¬ 
self I'onfouiuled in the general <*sti- 
mate with the obscure drudge's of the 
age. How much more useful, and 
finally how much more brilliant, to 
have possessed his friend lieiitley’s 
exquisite sk il I in one or two languages, 
than a shallow mediocrity in a score! 

Bentley took his first d«*gn‘e with 
distinction, his place in the arrange¬ 
ment of honours corresponding with 
that of third wrangler in the present 
system. Having now closed his edu¬ 
cation, he was left to s])eculate on 
the best way of applying it to his ad¬ 
vancement in life. From a fellow- 
ehip in his own college, the most ob¬ 
vious resource of a young scholar, 
he was unfortunately excluded by a 
by-law, not rescinded until the reign 
of George IV. At length, after two 
years’ interval, spent (as Dr Monk 
supposes) at Cambridge, he was aj)- 
pointed by his college to the head 
mastership of the Spalding Grammar 
School. This situation, after hold¬ 
ing it about a year, he quitted for the 
very enviable one of domestic tutor 
to the son of StiUidgfleet, then Dean 
of St Paul’Bj^ For this also he was 
indebted tutpie influence of Ids col¬ 
lege, : and tihrhaps no sort of prefer¬ 
ment co^(| have been more favour¬ 
able to I^mley’s views. Stillingfleet 
was a triify good man; a most ex¬ 
tensive and,>philosophic scholar; a 
gentleman, and acquainted with 


courts; and with a liberal allowance 
for the claims of a tutor, having him¬ 
self ofliciated in that character. An¬ 
other great advantage of the place 
was the fine library belonging to the 
Dean, which, ex(;epting the celehra- 
ted ones of Moore, liisiiop of Ely, and 
of Isaac Vossius,wa8pei'hiips tlie best 
private collection in the kingdom. It 
was besides a library of that particu¬ 
lar composition whiili suited Bent¬ 
ley’s pursuits; and in the Dean’s 
convei sation he had the a cry best 
directions for using it to ad\imfage. 
Meantime, with this ainph' proxision 
for intellectual Avaiits, worldly ones 
Avere not likely f<i he overlooked. 
lIoAA’ possible it AA'as at that day for 
a private tutor to reap nothing fr(»m 
the very liighest comievious, Avas 
seen in tlie ease of Dr Colhalcli, one 
of Bentley’s future euemi«’s. Ibis 
mail had held that situation succes- 
HiAely ill the fnmilii’s of Bishop Bur¬ 
net, and of the ]iroiid Duke* of So¬ 
merset ; and yet neither from the ])o- 
litical Bisliop, tliougli all-poAvei ful 
Avith Queen Mary, nor from tin* proud 
Duke, though ( haiicellor of Ids uni¬ 
versity, <-ould he obtain any prefer- 
iiieiit. But Slilliiiglleet loAed real 
merit; and, fortunately for Bentley, 
ill the next reign, being raiMul to tlu* 
mitre, possessed the, ear of royalty 
beyond anv eeclesiastical person of 
his oAvii titiie. 

It Avas in this forliinale situation 
that Bentley acquired tliat Biblical 
leaniliig a\ Inch aft^rAvards entitled 
him to tlie Di\inity Professorship, 
and Avhleh Avarraiited Ids projiosals 
for a revised text of the ISeAv 'J'e'-fa- 
ment, even after that of Ids fiieiid 
Mill. About six yi'ars lieiiig spent 
in this good man’s family, most de¬ 
lightfully no doubt to himself,—and 
then chiefly laying the foundations, 
broad and deep, of Ids stujM'iidoiis 
learning,— Bentl<*y removed Avirli his 
itipil early ill KIS') to Oxford. Wad- 
latn College Avas tlie one selected; 
and both yiiipil tiiul tutor hecame 
members of it. Stilliiiglleet Avas iioav 
raised to the sec of V'orcester: and 
from his extensive connexions, Bent¬ 
ley had the most useful introductions 
ill every (juarttT. Jri particular, he 
had the’ jirivilege of disporting him¬ 
self, like Leviathan, iii tlie ocean of 
the Bodleian library: and it is cer¬ 
tainly not going too far to say, that 
no man ever entered those sacred 
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galleries so well qualified to make a 
general use of their riches. Of his 
classical acconqdisliments it were 
needless to speak. Matheuiatics, it, 
is thought, hy Dr Monk, that he stu¬ 
died at Cutnbridge: audit is certain, 
that in Dean Stilliiigfleet’s family, he 
had, hy n most laborious process of 
study, made liimself an eminent mas¬ 
ter of the Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac. 

Dealing much in cattle, a man’s 
talk is of oxen ; and living in this El 
Dorado of hooks, it was natural that 
a man should think of writing one. 
Golden schemes floated in Bentley’s 
mind ; for he was a golden scholar, 
and these were the gohhm liours of 
his earl}'' manhood. Amongst oth(>r 
works, he, projected at this period an 
entire edition of the Eragments of 
the (Jreek Poets, and also a C’orpiis 
of the Greek l^exicographers, (lle- 
sychius, Siiidas, Pollux, \c.) To 
the irreparable loss of Grecian lite¬ 
rature, neither scln'ine was accoin- 

K lished. Already in his lOpist. ad 
[ill. he speaks of the first ns ahnn- 
doned—“ Sc'l hcer fuerunl” is the 
emphatic exjiressioii. It was in the 
fates that Bentley’s maiden jierform- 
ance as an author should be in other 
and more obscure society. Amongst 
th(! manuscript riches of the Bo<l- 
leian there was a cojiy—the (me sole^ 
copy in this world—of a certain old 
(.'hronicler, about whose very name 
there has been a considerable amount 
of learned dust kicked uj). Proper¬ 


ly sjtcaking, he ought to bo called 
Joannes Malclas Antiochenus: but, 
if you are not particttlar about your 
Greek,you may call him A/ia 'c/a,with- 
out an s. This old gentleman, a fel¬ 
low of infinite dulness, wrote a (’hro- 
iiicle beginning with Adam, and co¬ 
ming down to the doth year of Jus¬ 
tinian. And here lies the necessity 
of <‘alling him either Malela or Ma¬ 
lclas ; for, strange to say, as there 
were two Alexander C’uuninghains, 
who at this very time Avere going 
about the world mere echoes or 
mocking-birds of each other, so there 
were two Johns, both of Antioch, 
both f'hrouiclers, both asses, (no dis¬ 
tinction there,) and both choosing to 
start from Adam. The publication 
of this (’hronicle had been twice 
nieditiitiMl before, but interrupted 
by accidents. At hmgtb, in 1090, it 
was resumed under the superiutend- 
<mce of Mill^ who claimed from Bent¬ 
ley a promise he had made t<* throw 
together any notes which might oc¬ 
cur to him upon the proof sheets, as 
they came reeking from the press. 
These notes look the shape of an 
Lpislula ud MUUum: and thus the 
Avorthy old jackass of Antioch had 
the honour of coming forth to the. 
Avorld Avith the notes of Chilinead, 
(one <jf tin* two early projectors of 
an edition,) rrolvjomvnn by Hody, a 
learned clniplaiii of Bishop Stilling- 
fleet’s, and this Aery masterly col¬ 
lection of discpiisitious by Bentley 
upon topiesf either closely conuect- 


• By the Avny, it should be linriic in mind, tliiil, over mid alioA'e tlifi irnm’alions 
Avliirh yet Kiiriive into the Aruhir, (a resource obviously of little hope, except in the 
case of seientilie books,) there are in all three avenues hy whieh we uiay have a (diaiice 
for recovering any of the lost clnssies; 1 st. The Palimpsests, as in repeated iustaiiues of 
late in the Ambrosian Library; Sid, 'I'he Pompeii .^ISS. (for the sensible way of 
dealing with whieh, sec a letter of Lord llulhind to Dr Pari'); mul, ‘Id, The great 
chests of Greek MSS. in the Sidlnn's JAhrnry u* C'onsluttfitwjile, pai'ked up ever since 
the triumph of the Creseeiil in l-l-.)‘l. 

f Ainoiigst these is the name Malehis. Avhieh ITody disputed, contending for Ma¬ 
lela, Bentley replies by arguing the rase on two asgiimplions; 1st, That the names 
were Greek. Here the sum of his plrnding is this—that naturally the Latin language 
had no sueh termination as that of as Avith a parisyllabie. geriiti\’e; that, in compliance 
Avith this original struetnre, all Gn-ek names in were in early Latin rendered o; 
and that this conformity to the popular idiom might be loidced for the more certainly, 
88 the sitiihtiun of the usage w'as one AA'liich appealed to the popiiIa<‘e; whence it is 
that, in the comic drama of Borne, Ave meet Avith Phwdrla, Chteria, Sosia, &c., to so 
great an extent. But in pro]>ortifln as literature preA'ailed, a practice arose of giving 
to Greek names in as their real Greek tcnniiiatioii, without any Roman deflexion, 
lienee even ^utrro, though somewhat of an antiquarian bigot in old Romanisms, has 
Archytns, Athenagoras, &c.; and Cicero is overrun with finch names. One excep¬ 
tion, however, in even Cicero’s usage, is alleged upon the authority of Quintilian, a iz. 
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ed with the work, or remotely sug¬ 
gested by it. 

Here, by the way, we ha%’e a crow 
to pluck with Dr Monk. ^ How he 
came to make such a mistake we 
know not; prima facie, one would 
suppose he had not read the work. 
But this is impossible, for he states 
^•ery well the substtmee of the most 
important discussions in the epistle : 
yet certainly in the following sen¬ 
tence he prefers a charge against 
Bentley, which is altogether with¬ 
out foundation;—In addressing his 
learned correspondent,” says Dr 
Monk," he isnot satisfied with marking 
their intimacy by the terms 
Milli juctmdissimc, suavissime, &c.; 
but in one place he accosts him S 
’jai«»v<Jiav—an indecorum which nei¬ 
ther the familiarity of friendship, nor 
the license of a dead language, can 
justify towards the dignified head of 
a house.” Certainly I)r*Monk aliud 
agebat when he Avrote this censure, 
which at any rate from him, who else¬ 
where attempts to cheapen the dig¬ 
nity of Academic heads, would come 
with a peculiar want of grace. The 
case is this:—From a long digres¬ 
sion, Avhich Bentley confesses to be 
too discursive, he suddenly recalls 
himself to the old Chronicler— Sed 
ad Antiochensem redeo, fp. 48<i of 
Lennep’s republication;) and then, 
upon an occasion of an allusion to 
Euripides, he goes on to ex]) 08 e some 
laughable blunders of Malelas : one 


of these is worth mentioning;—the 
passagis 

tl; n.V Kvunav Zv/*tr>.tiraiaiy 
riSTfBV - 

it seems, the old boy had so con¬ 
strued, as to make *ti«vs«y not a geni¬ 
tive but an accusative, and thus made 
a present to geography of tlie yet un- 
discovenul country of the (,'yanean 
land. Upon this, and a previous dis¬ 
covery of a" Ncyt/iiaiif Avlis," by the 
sharpslghted man of Antioch, Bent-- 
ley makes himself merry; rates the 
geographers for their oversights; and 
claj)jjing old Malchis on the back, he 
thus apoKtrophizeshim—“ Euge v(“.ro, 
u ’iwavvioi'sy; profccto nptus iiatiis cs 
ad omnia abdita et refrusa coiitem- 
planda!” ( I Veil done, Johnny! you are 
the boy for seeing through a mill¬ 
stone!) Manifestly,then,the l.M. that 
he is hero addressing is not his cor¬ 
respondent John Mill, but the sub¬ 
ject of his review, John Malelas, the 
absurd old jackass of Antioch. This 

I iassage, tlu'refore, in mere justice, 
)r Monk will cancel in his next edi¬ 
tion: ill fact, we cannot conceix e how 
such a mistake laas arisen with a man 
of his learning. 

We must also very frankly state 
our disagreement with Dr Monk upon 
the stylefmeaningthetemper) of this 
epistle. He charges it ivith “ flip¬ 
pancy, and tlimks some of the ex- 
pressions “ boastful.” We have lately 
read it carefully with a view to these 


Hermagnra. “ Kgo vpro,” says Uentlpy, “ C'iccivmeni ita srripsisse ne ijis>i (jiiiilcin Ci¬ 
ceroni affirmanti credidcrim.” And certainly the dismal hiatus of//rrmn^ora inrentor, 
makes it probable that ('icero wrote JJennagoras. liciitley grunts, however, that 
Cicero wrote JPliania Appii liberhts ; but why ? liecaiise names of slaxes, being house¬ 
hold words, naturally followed the mother idiom, and not the learned idiom of books. 
2dly, However, let it be assumed, tlMtthe name is mil Greek, but liarburous, like that 
of a in the Old Test., o Zafa. in the New. Bentley argues the case on this foot¬ 

ing. Blit this, says he, I marvel at, " quod, iit de Giwco nomine cognitio babea- 
tur, ad barbaras iiationes provoennt”— (that, aUkough thejudicuil investiyatinn tee are 
holding concerns a Greek name, yet the appeal is wade to baibarians.) " Jlowcver, no 
matter,” says he, as they choose to take the Huns for umpires, to the Huns we will 
go.” And he then sheivs that the name of Attila became in Greek nlwa}'s o att/XS;. 
Yet here again he makes a subtle distinction. The ancient patriarchal names of the 
OidTest., as laasiC, Za«X, &c., are retained in Greek unmodified. But the veiy 
same names, borne by modem persons, become limits, 2auX«f, &c. Upon 

that analogy also, semi-barbarous names in a, ns Abdnlln, Miistnplia, Juba, &c., which, 
had they been ancient, would have retained their final a, being modern, all become as 
in Greek. Such is the outline of the refinements in this piece of learned special plcad- 
ing, whrh is universally allowed to have settled the question. 

'■Ij,' * An emendation of Bentley’s for riXars <;>i;royTu, 

^ This blunder of Jack’s grew out of tlin CAinfusion between the two Ipigenins of 
E^ipides—that in Aulis, and in Tauris. Jack was thinking of Tnuris, no doubt. 
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cenHurcs; and we cannot find any 
foundation for them in a Hinp;le in¬ 
stance. Se fnirc valoir is peculiarly 
the right of a young man on inahing 
Ills debut. Th(5 mer<? history of tlie 
case obliges Bentley sometimes to 
make known the failure of Isaac C'a- 
saubon suppose, of Vossius, or of 
(iiataker, when he had himself bril¬ 
liantly Kiu:<;eeded; and supposing 
that the first of these heroes had de¬ 
clared a corruption desperate which 
Bentley restored with two strokes of 
his pen, was it altogether his duty to 
dissemble his exultation ? Mere cri¬ 
ticism, and a page covered willi 
(ireek, do not of themselves proeiaim 
the pretensions of a scholar. It was 
almost iK'cessnry for Bentley to set¬ 
tle his own rank, by bringing himself 
into collision with the SeaIigers,Avith 
Salmasius, and Pearson. JS'ow, had 
this been done with irreverence to¬ 
wards those great men, we shmdd 
have been little disposed to say a 
word in his behalf. But far other- 
wis(>. In some passage or other, he 
spi*aks of all the great critics with 
filial duly. Hrravit in /er/, says he 
of otn*, ffra dor thus opinor sliuttis in- 
tentns, rinupru friiiuladounu no.stram 
lont/isi^iiiic po/tiius. Of Pj’arson, in 
like manner, at the \ery moment of 
correcting hitn, he said on another 
occasion, that the ren/ dust of his 
irri/inffs teas f/ohl. il^bnilius Pintus, 
indeed,In*, calls homiuuni fufilissimus, 
justly incensed with him for having 
misled a crowd of great writers in 
a point of rhrouology. But s|)eakiiig 
of hims»*lf, he says —Xos pusi/li ho¬ 
munculi; and that is sdways his laii- 
gmige when obliged to stand forw'ard 
as an o])])unent of those by whose 
labours he had grown wise. 

On this work, as Bentley’s first, 
and that which iinmeiiiately made 
him known to nil Europe, we have 
spent rather more words than we 
shall be able to do on the rest. In 
dismissing it, however, we «'annot 
but express a hope, that some future 
e,ditor will republish this and the 
other critical essays of Bentley, with 
the proper accuracy and beauty: in 
which case, without at all disturbing 
the present continuity of the text, it 
will be easy, by marginal figures and 
titles, to point out the true divisions 
and subdivisions of this elaborate 
epistle; for want of which it is at 
present troublesome to read. 


It sometimes happens to men of 
extraordinary attainments, that they 
are w idely talked of before they come 
forward on the public, arena. Much 
“buj! ” is afloat about them in private 
circles; and as in such cases, many 
are always ready to aid the marvel¬ 
lous, a small minority are sure, on 
the other hand, to afiect the scepti¬ 
cal. In so critical a state of general 
expectation, a first appearance is 
every thing. If this is likely to be 
really splendid, it is a mistaken po¬ 
licy which would deprecate the rai¬ 
sing of vast expectations. On the 
contrary, tlnsy are of great service, 
pushed even to the verge of extrava¬ 
gance, and make people imagine the 
splendour of the actual success even 
gix'ater than it was. Many a man is 
read by the light of his previous re- 
]>utation. Such a result happened 
to Bentley. I’nfathered rumours 
had been wandering through “ the 
circles,” about an astonishing cha])- 
lain of the Bishop of Worcester; and 
so great was the contrsust of power 
and perfect ease in his late work, that 
his trumpeters and heralds w'ere now 
thought to have made proclamation 
too faintly. This state of public opi¬ 
nion tvas soon indicated to Bentley 
by a distinction w'hich he always 
looked upon as the most flattering in 
his longlife. Kobert Boyle had dieu on 
the last day but one of the j'ear 1691. 
By his will this eminent C’hristiau 
l«4’t an annual stipend of 50/. for the 
foundation of a lecture in defence of 
religion against infidels. The ap¬ 
pointment to this leclureshi]) has al¬ 
ways been regarded as a mark of ho¬ 
nour ; « fortioriy then, the first aj)- 

{ mintrnent. 'I'hat there could have 
leen little hesitation in the choice, is 
evident; for, on the 13th of February, 
1692, Bentley was nominated to this 
office. The lectures wdiieh ho preach¬ 
ed in discharge of this duty, are de¬ 
servedly valued—presenting as much, 
as various, and as profound philoso- 
])hy as perhaps was compatible with 
the popular treatment of the subject. 
Bentley flattered himself that,after this 
assault,the atheists “ were silent, and 
sheltered themselves under deism.” 
But this was imaginary. Spinosa, in 
})ai'ticular, could not luive had tliat in- 
tlueuce, which Bentley, Sam. Clark«*, 
and BO many otliers have fancied; 
for JB. 2?. S. Opera Postlmma, 1677, 
where only his philosophic system 
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can be found, 1ms always been a very 
rai-e book;* and it was never re¬ 
printed until Professor Paulus, in our 
own days, jniblisljod a coiii])lpte edi¬ 
tion of SpiinM>a’s works. Baj’lc,itis 
true, fjavi' some account of the phi¬ 
losophy, hut a most absurd, and be¬ 
sides a contciu])tuuus one. In fact, 
Bayh*—spite of the esteem in whicli 
Ids acuteness was held by Wnrbur- 
ton, and even by Leibnitz—must be 
now classed as a s})irited liUernUMr 
rather than philoso])lier. Ilobbists, 
however, we may believe Bentley, 
that there were in abundance: but 
they were a weak cattle; and«>n Bent¬ 
ley’s particular line of arifunicut, 
even their master hardly kiiew his 
own mind. 

The lectures answered tlicir end. 
They strengthened the public ojtinion 
of Bentley’s talent, and exhibited 
him in a character more intimately 
connected with his sacred callin';. 
Once only they were attacked from 
a quarter of authority. Dr Motdc, it 
apjjears to ns, undervalues lli<‘ force 
of the attack, and, perhaps unduly, 
ascribes it to an impulse of party 
zeal. Keill, a Scotchman of tahmt, 
whose excellent lec.tures on Natural 
Philosophy are still quoted as a te.\t- 
book in Germany, was led, (and— 
our impression is—h'd naturally,) in 
his E-xamination of Burnet’s Theory 
of the Earth, to notice two errors of 
Bentley,—one of which, as Dr iVbmk 
puts it more on the footing of a verbal 
ambiguity than our impression of it 
would have warranted, we Avill not 
insist on. The other, unless our me¬ 
mory greatly deceives us, was this : 
Bentley, having heard that the Moon 
always presents the same face to 
otir earth, in ferred, froni that fact, that 
she had no revolution upon her oAvn 
axl.s ; upon which, Keill told him, 
that the fact he stated was a gi-ound 
for the very opposite inference; since 
theeliectof the Moon’s motion about 
the earth to bring a different face be¬ 
fore us could iidt be counteracted 
but by a coincident revolution on her 
own axis. Keill was a coarse man, 
who called a spade a spade, as was 
alterwards sufficiently shewn in his 
altnost brutal treattnent of Leibnitz 


on behalf of his friend Sir Isaac New¬ 
ton. And it is ]>ossible, undoubted¬ 
ly, that, being a Professor at 0.vford, 
he might ha\ e comudved some ])er- 
sotial "pique to Bentley while resi¬ 
dent in that uuiv(*rsi(y. But wo 
really see no reason for ascribing to 
any ungenerous motive a criticism, 
which, though ]>eevishly worded, was 
(•ertainly called for by the conspicu¬ 
ous situation of the error which it 
ex])osed. 

In this year, Bentley was appoint¬ 
ed a Prebendary at \\'orc(>ster, and, 
in April Kib-l, Kee])er of all the 
King’s Libraries. During the same 
year, he was a second time summon¬ 
ed to preach the Boyle Lecture ; and 
in the following year, was made one 
of the Chaplains in orditiary to the 
Kiiiff. 

Early in the year lOtXi, Bentley 
(|uilte(l the town house of the Bishop 
of AVorcester,and coimiK'iiced house- 
keej)in!; in his own lodgings as Itoyal 
Lilu'arian. 'I'liese lodiiings, had he 
reaped nothing else Irom his office, 
Avere, to him, as a ri'sident in Lon¬ 
don, a royal preferment. They were 
in St .laines's ])alace, adjoining t<» 
those of the Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Anne, and looked into the 
Park. In this year, Bentley took the 
degree of Doctor of Ditinit)*; and 
somewhere about the same time ap¬ 
peared the ('dition of Caliimnchus by 
his friend Grtevius, Avitli contribu¬ 
tions from hitnself, of mernorabh! 
splendour. 

Ill 1697 commenced, on Bentley’s 
part, that famous controversy about 
the I'lpistles of Phalaris, which has 
chiefly conferred immortality on his 
name. The circumstances iu which 
it originated are briefly these : 'I'he 
widl-knowu dispute in Erance, upon 
the intellectual prehensions in a com¬ 
parison with each other of the An¬ 
cients and Moderns, had been trans¬ 
ferred to 1‘higland by Sir William 
Temjde. I'his writer, just then at 
the height of his popularity, had de¬ 
clared for the ancients with more 
elegance than weight of matter; 
and, by way of fortifying his judg- 
mimt, had alh'ged the Epistles of 
Phalaris and the Fables of Aisop us 


* How rare is evirlnnt from this, that at a great book sale in London, which had 
congregated all the Fancy, on a copy occuiTiiig, not one of the conapany hut ourself 
knew wbM the mystical title-page meant. 
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proofs that the oldest parts of litera¬ 
ture are also the; best. Sir William 
was aware that both works had been 
e.halleii'red as forgeries. However, 
the suspicions oT scholars were as 
yet unmatiired; and, in a matter of 
taste, which was tin* present shape 
of the (piestioii, .Sir William 'JV‘m])le’s 
opinion seemed entitled to some con¬ 
sideration. A»-cordingl 3 ', the llo- 
iioiirable ('harles B(»yle, nephew to 
the illustrious jdiilosopher of that 
name, who was at this time ])ur- 
suing his studies at (’hrist ('hnrch, 
in ()xford, and, upon the Miguestion 
of Aldrich, the head of that •■olh'ge, 
had resolved to undertake* an edition 
of some (jn*ek hook, ns an academic 
exen'.ise, uas directed to Phalaris in 
particular, by this recent o])inion of 
a friend, to whinn In' looked u[) with 
filial conlidenc(* and veneration. To 
ensure as iniu'h perfection to his edi¬ 
tion as was easily within his reach, 
Boyh' directed Ih'iinet, his London 
publisher, to procure a collation of 
a MS. in the King’s Jahraiy. This 
brought on an apidication to lient- 
lej’, nho had just then received his 
appointment as librarian ; and his be¬ 
haviour, on this oc(‘iu;ion, scandal¬ 
ously misrepn'sc'iited to iMr Hoyle, 
furnished the hrst ground of odeiice 
to Boyh'. How long a caiiininy can 
keep its ground, after the fullest re¬ 
futation, appears from the I’refacc* 
to Li'iinep’rt Latin version of Bent¬ 
ley’s Dissertation, (edit, of 17HI,) 
where, in gi\ing a brief historv of 
the transaction, the writ»'r says,— 
“ Bejitleius tergivt'rsari priinuin ; ('t 
H'gre rpiod siepius edlagitatnm eral 
coiicedere and again,—“ecce .wA- 
ito Bentleius iter jiaraiis Loiidino, 
inaxima ope contemh're a Benm'to 


lit codex ille statira redderetur.” All 
this is false. Let us here anticipate 
the I'acts as they came out on both 
sides some yi-ars after. Bentley, by 
the plainest statemeut.s, has made it 
evident that he gave evc*ry facility 
for using the MS. ; that he re¬ 
claimed it only when his own ne¬ 
cessary uhs(mce from London made 
it imjiossible. to do otherwise; that 
this necessity was foreseen and noti¬ 
fied at the time of lending it; and 
that, even on the last day of the term 
prefixed for the use of the MS., suf¬ 
ficient time for dispatching the busi¬ 
ness twice ovi"'^ was good-naturedly 
granted by Be.jth'y, after his first 
summons had bet'ii made in \nin. 

The.se facts are established. 'I’liat 
he h'lit the M.S. under no sort of rie- 
(‘essity to <lo so, nay, at some risk to 
himself, is admilted by Bennet; that 
he, reclaimed it, under the highest 
necessity to do so, is not denied 
by any body. At what point of the 
transaction is it,then, that the ]»urtics 
differ? Simply as to the delay in 
lending, and on the matter of giving 
notice, that on sucli a day it would 
he l esunicd, A little ])rocraslinatiou 
in lending, and forsretting to give no¬ 
tice, woidd not bate justiiied a pub¬ 
lic stigma, had <‘ither one or the other 
been triilj’ imputed to Beiithw. But 
both imput.ations he solemnly denied, 
it is ])ainful that the stress of any 
case should rest upon a simple com¬ 
parison of veracity between two 
men; yet, as Itlr Bennet has made 
this ine\ itable,h‘t us state thegrounds 
of comparison between himself and 
Dr Bentlej'. In external r«’sj)ectabi- 
litv there was, in the first jdace, a 
much gri'aler inter\alhet«ei‘nf tliera 
than the flame stations would imply 


*■ Bentley iiscerlaiiiei], by an experhneiit iiiieii inie-tliiid of the IMS., tliat, without 
any pxtrnnniinary (lilineitee, it cinild he cullated tliroii;;h<iut in a si>!ice of four hiiiira. 
Now, his first siine.nons was at iiooii; hut he iiidiili;<’iitly extended the term t4i “eini- 
ille-li;;ht.’’ How .soon was th.it ? 'J’lie day hassinee heen iiseertiiined to he Saturday, 
But as the year w.is upward.sof li.ilf a eeiitiiry heforo the English reformation 
of the ealendar, that day would eorre-poml to the 'ill of .tone at i>resi'iit. Being, theie- 
fore, within three weeks of the longest d.iy, we may assume, that, in the latitude of 
IjoiuIihi, “ randle>li(r|)l” could not he mnlerstood as earlier than 9 o'eloe.k r. si. Al¬ 
lowing the collator, therefore, one hour for any other sort of eollatioii, he had just 
double the time i'ei|iiisiti> for the eolhition i-f tlie IM.S. 

■f No two classes have, within the last eentiirj’, so innrh advanced in sorial consi¬ 
deration as Bankers and Booksellers, (ineiiniiig Pithlinlicrs.) The hankers of that 
day wen! merely goldsmiths; whence the phrase, hardly yet obsolete timong elderly 
people, of “ hunkvrs' sh(ij)s." Booksellers, again, having randy stood forward uiiti! 
Pojie’s time in the character of enlightened eo-oporators with literary men, iialurally 
took their place amongst the mechanical agents of the press. At present, an iuflueii- 
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at this day. Dr Bentley, in tJie next 
place, was never publicly convicted 
of a falsehood ; whereas Beiinet was, 
in this case at any rate, guilty of one. 
Thirdly, ivliilst the Doctor had no in¬ 
terest at stake which required the 
protection of a falsehood, (since, 
Avithoiit a falsehood, he was clear of 
the discourtesy charged upon him,) 
Beiiiiet had the strongest: he ha<l 
originally hronght forward a particu¬ 
lar statement, in a i)rivate letter, as 
a cloak for his own and his colla¬ 
tor’s indolence, without any expec¬ 
tation that it woidd lead to public 
consequences; hut now, what lie 
had begun in policy, he clmigto from 
dire necessity; since, iinh'ss he could 
succeed in fastening some charge of 
this naUire upon Dr Bentley, his own 
excuse was made void; his word 
of honour was forfeited; and, from 
the precipitate attack on Bentley, 
into which he had misled his patron, 
all colour of propriety vanished at 
once. 

HoweverjBennpt’s private account 
was, as yet, uucontradicted; and, on 
the faith of that, Boyle acquainted 
the public, in the Preface to his edi¬ 
tion of Phalaris, that, up to the 40th 
Letter, he had taken care to haves the 
book collated tvitli the King’s MS.; 
but that, beyond that, the librarian 
had denied iiiin the use of it, nrjrce- 
ohly to his peculiar spirit of courtesy. 
Upon the very first ])ublicatioii of 
the book, Bentley saw it, and imme¬ 
diately wrote to Mr Boyle, explain¬ 
ing the matter in a polite and satis¬ 
factory manner. Boyle replied in 

f jentlctnanly terms, hut did not give 
lira that substantial redress, wliich 
Bentley had reason to expect, of can¬ 
celling the. leaf which contained the 
affront. No further steps ivcrc taken 
on cither side for some time; nor 
docs it certainly appear that any 
would have been taken, but for an 
accidental int«?rference of a third 


party. This was Wotton, Bentley’s 
colh'gc friend. His book on An¬ 
cient and Modern Learnituj, origi¬ 
nal!}' published in 1034, and call¬ 
ed out by Sir W. Temple’s Essay on 
the same subject, was now (1097) 
going into a second edition; and as 
a natural means of increasing its in¬ 
terest, he claimed of Bentley an old 
promise to write a paper exposing 
the spurious pretensions of Plialaris 
and yEsop. This promise had been 
made before the appc'araiun' of Mr 
Boyle’s book, and evidently had a 
nd’erence to Sir \N'illiani Temple’s 
strange judgment upon thoseauthors. 
But,ns matters had altered since then, 
Bentley endea\<iured to <‘vade a task 
u'hich would oblige him to take a se¬ 
vere notice of Mr Bovle’s incivilitv 
• • 

and injustice. Wotton, however, held 
him to his engagiMnent, and Bentley 
{perhaps rehicfautly) consented.— 
Here again the foreign editor of Leu- 
nep is too rash ; he says of B»*ntley, 
that “ cupidc. aceasionem a>ii/de.ru.s 
cst." But we are not to suppose 
that the sincerity with w'hich a man 
declines a fien*e dispute, is always 
ill fin inverse ratio to thi' energ}' with 
which he may afterwfirds jiursue 
it. Many a man shrinks with all his 
heart from a quarrel, for the very 
reason that he feels too sensibly how 
surely it will rouse him to a painful 
activity, if he should once embark 
in it, and an irritation fatal to his 
jieace. In the following year, Boyle, 
or the (’Ihrist-Church faction who 
used his name, replied at length. 
And certainly a more amusing* book, 
upon a sul)j(‘ct so unpromising, has 
rarely b«*en written. In particular, 
we agrei* u-ith Dr Monk, that few 
h.appicr eflbrts of pleasantry exist, 
than that piece of ixiillery upon 
Bentley, where his arguments for 
the sTiiiriousness of Phahiris are 
turned against himsidf, some crilic 
of a future age biuiig 6up])nsed to 


{tiililishcr belongs tn a wliich it to hiiiisplf to rcinlci' iligiii- 

fiisl. lu liiMiiiet's time, lie had not censed to Im (what a mere seller of books still is) 
u. trailfuiuia. After all, Gibson, tbe collator, has ciuiiVssed in Bentley’s favour. 

’ Ilaidty less :irausin;r is the first Dissertation of Bentley, as pnblisiied in the 
second edition of M'ottoii, (blit in the third edition, I'/Oo, and all siibseijuent ones, 
omitted.) This, wliere the heads only of the ur;;iiineiits are touched, without that 
elaborate array of leariiiiij; wliich was siftcrwurds Itiiiiid necessary, and where llie 
whole is treated wiiii irresistihle fun uiid inerriinciit, is a most captivating piece of 
cj'iticism. A general reader, therefore, who is careless of the minute leuriMiig of the 
case, should read merely this lirst Dissertation, and Boyle's answer. 
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argue for tlie spuriousneaH of the 
Doctor’s dissertation, as a work ob¬ 
viously impossible to have proceed¬ 
ed from a great s(diular aud a person 
of diguiiied station. As to learning, 
certainly the joint-stock of the com¬ 
pany made but a poor exche<|ucr for 
defraying a war upon Jienthfy; yet 
it was creditable to wits and men of 
fashion: and in one .point of view it 
was most happily balanced, for it 
was just shallow enough to prevent 
them from detecting thinr own bluu- 
dtTH; yet, on the otlier hand, deep 
enough to give them that coUmrable 
show of being sometimes in the 
right, which was indispensable for 
drawing out Uentley’s knowledge. 
Had it been a littli; deeper, tlu'y 
would linve forborne their attack on 
llentl(‘y: had it hee-ii a litth* shal- 
luw(‘r, llentley emdd have had no 
motive, for replying to them. Partly 
from tiie real merit of the book in 
thos(> points which tlie public could 
best apjweciate, partly Irom the ex¬ 
tensive and brilliant connexions of 
the writ<*rs, it was eagerly read—a 
second edition was immediately de- 
m.anded, and lJenth‘y was supposed 
to have been defeated. He, mean¬ 
time, “ liushed in grim repose,” was 
couchant; and, with his eye upon 
the gambols of his victims, was set¬ 
tling himself at leisure for his fatal 
spring. Spite of tlu! public ap¬ 
plauses, some ominous misgivings 
W'ere muttered ; one or two of the 
Boyle j)arty ht'gan to “ funkthey 
augured no goml from the dead 
silence of Bentley; and Boyle, in 
particular, who was now in Ireland, 


sent to A.tterbury some corrections 
furnished his earliest tutor Gale, 
the Dean of York; an intimation of 
error, wdiich Atterbury, who had 
been a chief contributor to the book, 
deeply resented. But errors, or cor- 
rec-.tions, were now alike past notice. 
Pelidos was now armed for the field : 
the signal was given; aud at length, 
with the fullest benefit of final revi- 
sitm, which left no room for friend 
or foe to point out a flaw, tliat im¬ 
mortal Dissertation (immortalu ista 
Dissvrtdtio, to speak the words of 
Person) d<‘scended like a thunder¬ 
bolt upon the enemy, 

-“ .And ill one niglit 

Tlit'triiinpftii siluiiced, aud thv iilunies luid 

1(UV.” 

In 1 (>f)9, being then in his .O^tii year, 
Bentley rei-eived that main prefer¬ 
ment which w'as at once his reward 
and his scourge for the rest of his life. 
At the latter end of that year. Dr J. 
hlontagiie was trmisferred ( vve cannot 
Ba 3 ',witliDrMonk,promoted) from the 
Idastership of Trinity College, (’am- 
hridge, to the Deanery of Durham. 
Learning, servictis to religion, and 
(act'ording to one rather scandalous 
tradition ‘) the firmness which he had 
manifested in governing the family 
of Bislio]) Stillingfleet, all conspired 
to point out Bentley as a person pre¬ 
eminently' eligible to this station. 
Accordingly, he received the a])poiut- 
mmit; and on the first day of Febru¬ 
ary', 1700, he was solemnly installed 
in his oflice. It is evident that he 
rated its v.alue somewhat ditfcreutiy-(- 
from Dr Monk; for he refused, in 


* Tlitf stiiry is this;—Bisliop Stilliiigflirt is reportod t« havi! sjiid, “ Wr must send 
Bc'iitli’j' to rtiir the tiirhuh'iit I'ldlows of Trinity College. If any body' ciin do it, he 
is the iiei'soii; for I uin sure that lie has ruled my fainily ever siiiei* he entered it. ’ 
I'jiOn this Dr Monk argues, that the anecdote is doubly refuted ; first, by tlie tact that 
Stilling licet had been some lin;e dead when the vacniiey occurred ; secondly', because 
the Fellows had not been turhiilent before. Ueiilley’s accession to the headship. Now, 
u little I'oiishleratioii will shew, that the anei’dote may he siihstaiitially true for all 
that, and pruhahly was so (since it rests on too ]>uinted and cirenni.stuntial iin allusion 
to have been invented). Full two years before Jleiitley’s instahneiit, it apyiears that 
a vacancy'Jiad been aiiti>:ipated, and a canvass made, njioii the innioured uppoint- 
ineiit ol' Dr IMoiitagnc to the sec of W'orecster. 'That vv'ns the occasion, no doubt, of 
Stilliiigfleet's reinaik. Then, ns to the word tuibulcnf, besides that allowance must 
he made for the laxity' of an oi’al story, the Fellows might be riotous in another seii.se 
than that of resisting the muster's aiitiiority; and throughout Dr Montague’s time, 
vvlio perliaps was as riotous as they', it is pretty «•ertilin that they were so. 

f Dr Monk’s utidervahiutiuii of college headships is so pointedly affected, and 
really so extravagant, that we caiun t hut suspect some personal pique or jealousy’, 
how caused vve pretend not to guess, ns the foundation of it. Everywhere he sjieaks 
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ftftpr yeatB, to oxchanjyc it for ^le 
poor Bish()])ric of Bristol; and, boing 
asked by tlie Minister what prefer¬ 
ment lie would consider wortli his 
acceptuiire, wisely replied, that which 
woiiid Ii*;M'e liiiii no reason to wish 
for a removal. 

7’lii.>< ap))ointtneiit was made under 
the iniMnimoiis recomiueiidation of 
an l'li)iscojuil ('ommission, to wlioni 
f\iiig William, better fitted for a 
guard-room than the civil duties of 
the cabinet, had delegated the disposal 
of all church preferment within tlic 
gift of the crown. By tlie pulilic it 
could not but have been ajiproved; 
but it was un]) 0 [)idar in the college, 
composed chietly of indolent sots, 
’who were not likely to anticipate with 
pleasure the disadvantageous terms 
on which they would stand wiiii so 
accomplislied a head. And our own 
Conviction is, that tiie appuintnnmt 
would hardly have lanni can ied, had 
it not lieen hacked hy the inllneiice 
of the Princess Anne. Since the 
death ot Queen Mary, wljose rancor¬ 
ous ipiarrel witli her sister liad never 
been settled, the natural inlliience of 
the lVinc(>ss had been allowed to re¬ 
vive. That excellent lady regarded 
with jiartieular f.uour the learned 
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champion of Christiaiiity ; and had 
designed that her son, tho Duke of 
Gloucester, should be stmt,, at a pro¬ 
per age, to tlic college over wbteh so 
mi'ritorioua a i>eraon presided, tn 
this scheme so much stress was laid 
on tho pi'i'sonal co-opcratioii of Bent¬ 
ley, that, hy an arrangement unheard 
of in Ihiglish universities, his Royal 
Highness was to have resided under 
the master’s roof. But these coun¬ 
sels were entirely delcated hy the. 
hand of Providence, which then lay 
heavy upon that illustrious house: in 
six months aftiw Bentley’s installa¬ 
tion, the young Prince was summon¬ 
ed to the same priunatnre death wliicli 
had carried olf all the children of liis 
jiareiits. 

Piiidlng himsidf now aide to ofl'er 
a suitableestublishmeut to the woman 
of his licart, on tlie 4tli of January, 
1701, Bentley niaiTicd Mrs (or, in 
modern language, Aliss) Joanna Ber¬ 
nard, daughter of Sir John Bernard 
of Bram[)ton, in the county of Hunt¬ 
ingdon. Tliis lady, whom lie laid 
b(‘eu iiccnstomcd to meet in the fa¬ 
mily of Bislio]) Slilliiiglleel, brought 
iiiiii four children, two daughters 
and two sons, of whom oiii* died in 
iufanc;.’. He found her a most faitli- 


i)f (leaiieiiVs »•. c/ nnirsf siijin-ior in In Jicail-liiiif, fiUf;! ttiiijj tbiit he Iiini'iolf 

lias ocrasiiill to nirnlioii oi)i' dean (a dean tiC Yolk, t who looked to llie mastership of 
Trinit y as an ohjeet of aiiiliition. And in one jilare he takes a lli«ht he 3 'ond oitr 
ri)]n[)relien'ion . tor, aci ordbitr to him, in a dispute hetween the head of a college and 
an arrlihNIiiip, the parties stand *• upon .siit-Ii iinei|iial ground." that it is imitter of 
astoiiisliineiit to fmd it laslintt beyond a iiioment. How ! is it in Kiiglaiid that we 
Ins'ir siicli l.iiiriiiaiie, and in JH.'IO? Wliy, lull the other da)', we had the edifying 
spectacle of an ai i litiishop dcsi'cndiiig to a newspaper altereatioii with a molt orator, 
on till' subject ol liis own money concerns ' ’J’hcre iras ime(|iial ground, lint, with 
jithticc on liis side, wc rcallj* *"cc nnlhing akirming in an archdeacon and a head of u 
college tnaiiilaitiing a eotitroier.sial ctirrespondeiice with a piiiiee of the blood. A 
blaster of 'I’l'iiiitj' Coll, ('ainbridge, ]irosiiin]ilnoiis in disputing wltli an archbishop 
oti a matter of literature and academic interest!! AVhat fal>e impressions would a 
foreigner carry au ay on the relations <if Kiigli.sli dignities from Dr jMotik'a hook! 
The f.iet i.s, that, in ])opulai' eonsid<>i‘ati<in, a head of one of the smaller colleges, in 
i'iilier ('ainhridge or C>xford, is eipiHl at the least to n dean ; and the head of Christ 
(’liiirch jii Oxford, or 7'rinity in Cambridge, (perhaps some of the other cidlegrs in 
botli,;'and the heads of the single, collegi’s, n'liicli eoiistitiile the whole university ill 
Dublin, Isdinbiifgh, and Glasgow, are equal to bishops. V/e appeal to Dr Monk 
hiiii-clt, to say candidly which is the greater man in Oxford—the Ibsm of Clirist 
( liiii-ib, or the. Dishop of Oxford? lJut Oxford is a poor bisliopiic. 'IVitej and 
thul iTdroiliiccs a fresh groiiiid of comparison. As stations of profit, soinclitnes the 
111 ", 111 -,sip, ii.n,. t]„. advantage (united, ns they often are, with eomplemeiitary livings,) 
siiiiiciinic, file bislnqii'ics. .As stations of eoiiilbrt, however, they stand in no com¬ 
parison, A college head Inis the most delighlfnl sineeiire in the world; whereas 
bislioprics, by iliosc who are determined to do the wtiik »if them, are found to he the 
taost l.ibiiiioiis sitnatiiins in the whole establishment. But here there are setrets: 

the very opposite reports, for instance, of the see of Worcester, when held by 
bishops of different character. 
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ful companion through the storms of 
his after life; and as her family con¬ 
nexions were of considerable distinc¬ 
tion, and two years afterwards emer¬ 
ged into a blaze of e-ourt favour, slie 
had the Jin[>i)iness of giving a power¬ 
ful assistance to Jier husband at a 
moment of imminent danger. Tln'ro 
is a story current, that during liis 
courtshi]> Bentley ha»l ))e!irly forfeit¬ 
ed her favour by spi>al\ing sceptically 
of tln^ li()ok of Daniel—a s'tory rest¬ 
ing it seems, on the slight aulliority 
of “ wickf'd'^ Will, Whiston,” and 
which, as Dr Monk observes, is “ex- 
C'*i' d i iigl y i 111 probabl e.’ ’ 

About five months after his mar¬ 
riage, he was collated to the Arch- 
rleacoiiiy of Elj', which brought with 
it not oidy honour, but two church 
livings. 

After this, Dr lieutley never ac¬ 
tively solicited any further jirefer- 
nient, exc«*pt once. 'I'liis was in 1717, 
when the Regius I’rofessorshipof Di¬ 
vinity, b}' far the richest in Europe, 
liecaine vticant by the death of Dr 
James. It was held that Bentley was 
imdigihle as liead <if Trinity; for it 
might base happened, by the letter 
of the statutes, that he himself, in one 
character, would become judge <»f his 
own dt'limpiencies in the other. How¬ 
ever, there was at h'ast om* ])rece- 
dent in his fin our; and as the real 
scruples of his op{)otients "rew oTif 
of anything but jniuciple, whilst his 
very imemies could n«»t ihmy that his 
(pialifieations lor tin* jdace were un¬ 
rivalled, it is aLweeable to record, that 
the intrigues for defeating him Avere 
met and ballled by far abh*r intrigues 
of his own ; and, on the ‘2d of May, 
17IH, lie was installed in this most 
lucrative oftice. 


Referring to the earlier years of 
his connexion with Trinity College, 
Ave may characterise his conduct ge¬ 
nerally as one contiuueil series of 
munificent patronage to literature, 
beneficial reforms in college^ usages 
and discipline, many of Avhich are 
still retained at this day AAUth grati¬ 
tude, and, finally, by the most splen¬ 
did and extensive improAPments of 
the college buildings. His acts of 
the, first class Avere probably c.on- 
tmnplated by the h'dlows with indif¬ 
ference ; but tliosp of the second, as 
cutting olf abuses from Avliich they 
liad a iiersonal benefit, or as carried 
Avith too high a hand, and by means 
not alAvays statutable, armed tlie pas¬ 
sions of a large majority against him, 
Avbilst the continued drain ujion their 
]mrses for puhlic objects, Avliicli, it 
must be eoutessed, Avas iu some in¬ 
stances immoderately lavish, sharp¬ 
ened the excitement against him by 
tlie irrilation of immediate self-inte¬ 
rest. Hence arose afaction so strongly 
orjrnnizi'd for the purpose of tbwsu’t- 
ing bim in future, and of puuisliing 
Iiiiu for llie past, as certaiidy no de- 
limpieneles of the most eminent state 
eriiniual lune ever yet called forth 
in any nation. Bentley, hoAvever, re¬ 
sisted with one hand, and continued 
to ofiend Avitli tJie other. The con¬ 
test soon heeame a judicial one; and 
as it Avas the most inemondile one in 
every respect that England has ever 
Avitupssed—for duration, and tlie in- 
cxhaiistihle resources of the person 
whose interest AA^as eliiefly at stake 
upon its issue—Avpsliall giveatailh- 
fiil abstract of all its revolutions, con¬ 
densed from many scores of jinges in 
Dr Monk’s (piarto. In any life of 
Hentl(‘y, this allair must occupy a 


"• This epithet, hesfowisl phiyfiilly upon Whlston hy Swift, in riillenle of his sanc- 
timnn}’’, wonltl almost .seem to Iinve heeii M-rioiisiy Justifieil l»y his ^feneral bad faith in 
scattering injurious aneedotes abnnt (‘very latdy wlio veftise(l to fall in with liis follies. 
His excuse lies in the extri'inc Aveakness of his brain, lliink ot a man, Avho had 
brilliant preferment within his reach, dra^^int; his p(K»r Avite and daughter for half 
n (‘eiitiiry through the very mire of (h'spoiideney and destiliitioii, bwaiisc he disapproved 
of Atliaimsiiis, nr because the Shepherd of Hemuts was not .sufficiently esteemed by the 
Church of England! Unhappy is that family oA’er which a fool presides. The 
secret of all Whistoii's Iniiaeies may be found in that sentence of his Autohiogra- 
pliy, AA'here lie. betrays tho I'act of liis lialnllty, from youth upwards, to flatulency. 
What lie mistook for coiiscieiice was flatulence, which others (it is well ktiOAvn) have 
mistaken for inspiration. This Aviusliis original misfortune: his second AAras, that he 
lived befons the age of powerful drastic journals. Had he been contemporary Avitli 
Christopher North, the knout Avould haA-e brought bim to his senses, and extorted 
the gratitude of Mrs Wliiston, and her children, 
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foremost place; and, considering the 
extreme intricacy of Dr Monk’s ac¬ 
count, and tlie extreme falsehood of 
that in all former biographies, we 
hope to earn the thanks of our read¬ 
ers by the closeness of our analysis. 

On* the ‘21st of December, 1701), 
the feuds of 'rrinity College, wliicli 
had been long ripening to a crisis, 
were first brought under the eye of 
a competent manager. On that day, 
Mr Edmund Miller, a Fellow of Tri¬ 
nity, coming on a ('hristmas visit to 
his old friends, happened to enter the 
College at the very moment when a 
fresh encroachment of Dr Bentley’s 
had fiung the whole society into agita¬ 
tion. lo 3Iillcr, as a lawyc'r and a 
Fellow, their grievances tvere sub¬ 
mitted by the College ; and as he lust 
no time in avowing himself their 
champion, and in very insolent terms. 
Dr Bentley lost as little in forcibly 
dispossessing him of his b’elluwship 
—an act of violence which w^as ]ie- 
culiarly mistimed ; for it did nut les¬ 
sen Miller’s pow'cr, stimulated his 
xeal, and added one more to the co¬ 
lourable grounds of complaint. Mil¬ 
ler’s name was struck oil' the ('ollege 
boards on the 18th of January; on 
the 19th, it was restored by tin; Vice- 
master and 8onu> senior Fellows; ami 
on the ‘24th, it was again struck olf 
by Bentley. Matters, it may be sup¬ 
posed, were now coming to extreuni- 
ties : and about this time it was that 
Bentley is said to have exclaimed— 
“ Iloncefiirward, farew’cll peace to 
Trinity (Ndlege!” 

For all important disputes which 
can arise in the dillereut colleges 
(about 45 in number) which com¬ 
pose the English uni versities,the final 
appeal lies.to the Vhitor of each 
college. But in the present case a 
previous question arose, “ Who was 
the visitor ?” the CrOW'ii, or the Bi¬ 
shop of Ely ? Two separate codes of 
statu{c.s, each in force, held a lan¬ 
guage on this point inconsistent with 
each other; and the latter code was 
even inconsistent with itself. How¬ 
ever, as it happened that the parti¬ 
cular statute wdiicli met the present 
case spoke un(>quivocal]y of the Bi¬ 
shop as visitor, it was resolved to 
abide by that assumption. And there¬ 
fore, after communicating with the 
Bishop, a formal petition was ad¬ 
dressed to his lordship, and on the 
fith of February, 1710, signed by the 


Vice-master and twenty-nine Fel¬ 
lows. The Bishop, having received 
the petition without delay, made as 
little in sending Bentley a copy of it. 
And to this Bentley replied in a 
printf-'d letter to his lordship. The 
two general heads, under which the 
charge.s against Bentley had been 
gathered, wisre dilapidation of the 
Colh'ge-funds, and violation of tlie 
statutes. These charges in the pre¬ 
sent letter are met circumstantially; 
and in particular on that'principal 
attempt of Bentley’s to efl'eiit a new 
and difierent distribution of the col¬ 
lege income, which had in fact fur¬ 
nished the determining motive to 
the .fudicial prosecution of the quar¬ 
rel, Dr Monk admits that he makes 
out a very' powerful <‘ase. Mortified 
vanity and disnppointi'd self-interest, 
Bentley describes as the ruling impul¬ 
ses of his enemies: “Had 1,” says he, 
“ lierded and sotted w'ith them; had 
I euflered them to play their cheats 
in their several ofiic-es, I might have 
done what I would; I might have 
devoured and destroyed the (’ol¬ 
lege, and yet come away with their 
ajvplanses for a great and good mas¬ 
ter.” Bentley, in fact, was a most 
unpopular head succeeding to a very 
popular one. Fr(»in whatsoever mo¬ 
tive, he had not courted the society 
of his Fellows: that of itself was a 
thing that could not be forgiven; 
and perhaps it is true that from pure 
mortified amour jtroprpy united with 
those baser impuls<‘s which Bentley 
points out, fastening upon such oc¬ 
casions as the rashness of Bentley 
too readily supplied, the prosecu¬ 
tion against him did radically take 
its rise. 

_ What was the prevailing impres¬ 
sion left by Bentley’s pamphlet we 
do not learn. However, as it was 
vvell understood to Ixj really his, it 
did not fail to j)rovoke numerous 
answers ; amongst which Mr Miller’s 
was eminent for the clo.scneBs of its 
legal arguments, and Bloiner’s for wit 
and caustic personality. After the 
petition, however, with the excep¬ 
tion of some attempts on Bentley’s 
side to disunite his enemies by hold¬ 
ing out temptations which, as often 
as they failed, were immediately car¬ 
ried to account by the opposite fac¬ 
tion as meditated bi'eaches of the 
statute—it does not appear tbateither 
side made any movement until the 
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11th July, 1710, when the chariKB son upon human nature, the " Royal 

_ __5_i ll\ _it__ J*. 11. 1«.^. » ... **• _ 1_ <*• 


These, having firsi been presented to remedy to the Master’s notorious In- 
the Bishop of Ely, were published hrmity of excessive indulgence and 


in the shape of a pamphlet—sup¬ 
ported by such extracts from the 
statutes as seemed necessary to il¬ 
lustrate or substantiate tlie charges. 
The Bishop’s first step was to send 
a ropy of the articles to Bentley, 
who on his part appears “ to have 
taken no notice of them whatever.” 
This, bi* it observed, for many a good 
year continued to be a right-hand 
mode of m.an»Mivring with Bentley: 
unless stirred up by a very long 
pule, he would not roar for anyfiiuii. 

Meantime, in this year, 1710, had 
ocrmT4>d that most memorable of all 
intrigues, which, out of no deeper 
root than the slippery trick's of a 
waiting woman, had overset the po¬ 
licy of Kurojie. The Wliig^ were 
kicked out: the Tories were kicked 
in; HO far the game went just the 
wrong way for Bentley, his name 
being always for fancy borne on the 
VVJiig lists—but that was a trifle. 
All the public disadvaumges of his 
party being ousted, were compen¬ 
sated a thousand times over by the 
private benefit, tliat his wife happen- 
(‘d to be relat(‘d in blood to Lord 
Bolingbroke, (then Mr .Secretary .St 
.Tolin,) and also to Mr Mashain, hus¬ 
band of the favourite. “ On this 


lax discipline, the letter concluded 
with strictly enjoining him "to chas¬ 
tise all license among the Fellows,” 
and promising roym countenance 
and co-operation in tlie discharge of 
duties so salutary. 

Whether this hold stroke came to 
the knowledge of the enemy, is hard 
to say; ftir Dr Monk gives us rear 
son to think that it did, and did 
not, in the very same sentence. Cer¬ 
tain it is that Bentley’s Royal Letter 
was forwarded to the Premier on the 
10th November, 1710; and on the 21st 
of that month he received a peremii- 
tory summons from the Bishop of Ely 
to answer the articles against him by 
the 18th of December.^ Atone time 
Bentley avowed a design of appeal¬ 
ing to the Convocation; but for this, 
when steps were taken to baffle him, 
he substitutedapetition to the Queen, 
explaining that her Majesty was the 
true visitor of Trinity College, that 
the Bishop of Ely was usurping her 
rights, and that Richard Bentley, re¬ 
sisting this usurpation, threw himself 
on her royal protection. 

This petition met with immediate 
attention, and was referred by Mr 
Secretai'y St John to die Attorney 
and .Solicitor-General, who meantime 


hint” he moved. By one or both of 
these channels he rpaehed the ear 
of Mr Harley, the Lord Treasurer. 
The Qu(‘en was already won over 
to hi.s cause; for she had b(>eii ac¬ 
quainted of old with the Doctor; 
and Mrs Bentley’s court connexions 
took care that the scandalous lives 
of some amongst Bentley’s oppo¬ 
nents should lose nothing in the tell¬ 
ing. The Doctor was “ invited” by 
the Prime Minister to sketch a 
scheme of conciliation; and in obe¬ 
dience he drew up the projet of a 
Royal Letter, which has since been 
found amongst the Harleian papers. 
Let it not offend the reader to hear, 
that in this letter each separate 
point in disimte was settled in favour 
of the Doctor himself. Reasonable 
as that was, however, Biis aliter 
visum est; the Minister was far too 
tortuous himself to approve of such 
very plain dealing. Indeed, as a les- 
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stayed the Bishop’s proceedings. 
Five months were spent in hearing 
all parties; and on May 29,171),the 
two officers made their report, which 
was favourable to the Bishop’s claim 
as respected Bentley, but pointed 
out to the Queen and the Doctor a 
legal mode of resisting it. As this 
decision left Bentley to no iiioi'e than 
a common remedy at law, he deter¬ 
mined to obtain higher protection; 
and on July 12, he addressed a letter 
to Harley, now Earl of Oxford, con¬ 
gratulating him on his recent escape 
Iroin assassination, stating his own si¬ 
tuation, and concluding with the offer 
of dedicating to his lordship the edi¬ 
tion which he had been long preparing 
of Horace. This appeal obtained for 
him the Minister’s active protection; 
the Bishop was again directed to stay 
proceedings; and on the 8th of De- 
'cember the Horace was published, 
With a dedication, taking due notice 
2 Q 
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ofHarley’s honours* of descent from Ministers shrank from the prospect 
the Veres and Mortimers. Bentley of being publicly exposed as parti- 
avowed ills own change of party by sans in private c^als; and Lord Bo- 
dayingj that “ Horace was not less in ’ lingbroke wrote hastily to the Bishop 
favour with Mjneenas from his ha- of Kly, giving him the Queen’s ner¬ 
ving once served under the banners mission to proceed “ as far as by law 
of Brutus and (lassius.” he was emjiowcrcd.” Thus war- 

In 17J2, after above seven months’ rimted, the Veliows brought their 
dclibei'ation, the crown lawyers made cause before the Queen’s Bench, and 
a report on the qui^stion of—lf7io before the end of Easter term, 1718, 
was Visitor? It was unfavourable obtained a rule for the Bishop to 
to Bentley; for though declaring the shew cause why a mandamus should 
Crown visitor in a general sense, it not issue* to compel liimto discharge 
decided, notwithstanding, for the Bi- hiiyudicial functions, 
shop of Ely, ill the single case of de- Two coiisidi'rable advantages had 
linqueucy charged ujion the Master been obtaiiu'd by Bentley about this 
—the very case in uuestion; and one time ; he had been able to apply the 
of the lawyers. Sir Josejih Jekyll, de- principle of divide el impera in the 
dared for the Bishop unconditionally, appointment to an ollice of somi* dig- 
Wow, then, it was expected that the nity and power: a success which, 
interdict on the Bishop would be though it really amounted to no more 
immediately taken off. However, it than the detaching from his enemies 
was not; and some speculations arose of tiiat single member who benelit- 
at that time upon this apparent mys- ed by the liribe, he had dexterously 
tery,which have since appeared to be improved into a general report that 
unfounded. Mrs Bentley’s inlluence the party arrayed against him were 
was supposed to be at work. But repentant and disunited. The other 
the secret history of tlu! intrigue was atfi antage was of still iiigher ]iromisc. 
very different. The truth was tiiis: Early in the summer of 1712, the ne- 
Bentley’s enemies had now found mitiations then pending at Utrecht 
their way to Lord Oxford’s ear; this had furnished the Whigs with an oc- 
ahould naturally have opewated to casion for attack ujion Ministers 
Bentley’s ruin; but fortunatidy for which was expected to unseat them, 
him, the Treasurer viewed the whole How sanguine were the hopes era- 
case as one nut unworthy of his own barked upon this effort, appears by 
management upon Machiavelianprin- the following passagi* from Swift’s 
ciples. A compromise of the dis- Journal to Stella —“ We got a great 
pute was probably wliat the Minister victory last ^Vedne6day in the House 
proposed; and if that were found of Lords, by a majority, I think, of 
impossible, an evasion, by a timely twenty-eight; awrf jrAc Whigs had de- 
removal of Bentley to some other sired thetr friends to bespeak places 
situation. to see Lord 'Treasurer carried to the 

Meantime, these comdliatory in- TowerT In this critical condition, 
teutions on the part of the Premier it was important to Oxford and Bo- 
were suddenly defeated by a strong lingbroke that their security should 
measure of Bentley’s. In the winter appear to stand not merely upon Par- 
of 1712, he refused bis consent to liamentary majorities, but also on the 
the usual division of the College general sense of the country. Ad- 
funds. Attacked in this quarter, the dresses, therefore, expressing public 
Fellows became desperate. Miller confidence, were particularly wel- 
urged an application to the Court of come at court; and Bentley managed 
Queen’s Bench, with a view to com- one for them at Cambridge, which 
pel the Bishop of Ely to proceed as he was deputed to present. 

V'isitor; for it was believed that tlie But these were advantages whicli 
royal interdict would not be recog- could avail him nothing in the new 
uised by that court. Upon this the posture of the dispute. The Court 


* We know not how true Harley’s pretensions in this particular may be; cer¬ 
tainly Lord Boliughroke ridicules them harshly, in his Letter to Sir William Wynd- 
bam, as mere jovial inspirations from the fumes of claret. 
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of Queen^s Beuqli had relieved die 
Bishop of Ely from the royal inter¬ 
dirt. The Bishop lost no time in 
throwing Bentley upon his defence. 
Bentley replied laconically (June 13, 
1713); ana after some further inter¬ 
change of \vTitten pleadings with his 
acHtusers, he attempted to bring the 
whole nflair to an abrupt issue at 
Cambridge; in which case, fur want 
of mature evidence, an acciuittal 
must have followed. But the Bishop 
was on his guard. He had engaged 
the late Whig Lord Chancellor,(Lord 
(^owper,) and Dr Newton, an emi¬ 
nent (‘ivilian, as his assessors; and 
he replied dryly, that if it suited their 
convenience, November would be 
the time of trial; hut at all events, 
liOinlon would be tin* ])lace, as best 
furnished for both sides rvith the 
])roper legal aids. 

However, it happened, from the 
]>olitical .'igitatious of that period, 
that the trial dirl not in fact come on 
until ]\Iay, 1714. The great hall of 
Lly House Avas the court-room, and 
eight of the most eminent luAvyers of 
tin* flay assisted on one side or other 
as counsel. On the charge of wasting 
the C-olh'ge goods, Bentley made out 
a strong case. He produced the 
sanction of a majority; and the funds, 
it appeared, had bcfin applied, at any 
rate, to the adorning and repairing of 
the College*. As to the other charge 
of violating the statutes, it had been 
Bentley’s custom to palliate his strong 
measures by shifting between the 
statute and the practice, jusf as cither 
ha])pened to atlurd him most coun¬ 
tenance; but there were some acts 
oppressive b(*yond the countenance 
of cither precedent or statute. Pub¬ 
lic opinion, and, it is supposed, the 
jirivate opinion of the Bishop,hafl hi¬ 
therto powerfully favoured B(*ntley, 
but foi'sook him as the trial advanced; 
and tradition records, that on some 
remarkable expression of this. Bout- 
ley faintedaway. At length, after six 
weeks’ duration, the Visitor was sa¬ 
tisfied that the case had been establish¬ 
ed, and ordered a sentence of ejec¬ 
tion from the Mastership to be drawn 
up. This was done, and the sentence 
Avas afterwards found amongst Ids 

K ers. Meantime, the good Bishop 
ore had caught cold durii^ the 
loi^ sittings; and on the Slat ofJuly, 
before any of his apparitors could 
execute the sentence, ne was himself 


summoned away by a sterner appa¬ 
ritor, to the other world. On the day 
following died Queen Anne; and in 
one moment the favour of Oxford 
and Bolingbroke had bec.ome some¬ 
thin? worse than worthless. Thus 
suddenly did Bentley see both friends 
and foes vanish from the scene, and 
the fine old quarrel of Trinity Col¬ 
lege full back to the status quo ante 
bellum, and was welcome to begin 
the world again. 

So passed the first five years of 
the feud. FlectAvood, the ncAV Bishop 
of Ely, declined to act as Visitor of 
the Master, unless he could also visit 
the Fellows. Upon this significant 
hint, the prosecutors of Benuey, now 
reduced by six Avho had died during 
the struggle, acxeded to a compro¬ 
mise. .Sensible, however, that so loi^ 
as Miller continued to be a Fellow, 
the stifled fire Avould be continually 
rekindled, Bentley a])plied die whole 
force of his mind to eject him. A 
former pretext had been quashed; 
he iioAV found a new one, but all in 
vain. The result for the present was 
simply to refresh the fury of Miller. 
He Avas now become a Sergeant; and 
he laid fresh articles before the Bi¬ 
shop, who persisted, however, in de¬ 
clining to act. 

At this point of the history, a 
110 Av actor came upon the stage, who 
brought to the management of the 
uuarrel, self-devotion like that of a 
Christian martyr, and malignity like 
that of a Pagan persecutor. This 
AA'as Dr Colbatch, Professor of Ca¬ 
suistry. As a Fellow of Trinity Col¬ 
lege, he had unavoidably taken some 
interest in the affair from the first; 
but from duty or gratitude he had 
supported the Master; or had passed 
into a state of strict neutrality; or, 
finally, had acquiesced with reluct¬ 
ance in the measures of Miller. At 
Icngtli, hOAt'ever, it is said tliat soma 
afimr of college leases, in the terma 
of which Bentley seemed to sacrifice 
reversionary to present interests, put 
an end to his languor; and he part¬ 
ed from the Master in a state ot en¬ 
mity tiiat in this life was destined to 
no repose. 

Now, then, the College was in per¬ 
fect anarchy; yet the Bishop of Ely 
still refused to interfere, unless or¬ 
dered by the King. In this dilem¬ 
ma the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
W(^e, (the smne, we think, who enm 
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tertained the mad project for some 
sort of union with the Popish or Gal- 
lican Cliurch,) pointed out the steps 
to be taken, amongst which the first 
was a petition to the King in Coun¬ 
cil. His Grace had himself lately 
received an affroitt from Bentley, 
and he now declared the jolly old 
Doctor to be “ the greatest instance 
of human frailty that he knew of." 
After some delay, caused by tlie 
weakness of the Fellows in neglect¬ 
ing a prudent caution of the Arch¬ 
bishop, the petition was called for by 
the council and read. Then came a 
scene, in the history of public bu¬ 
siness, worthy of Swift. 1 he council 
remits the rase to Sir Edward Nor- 
they, at that time Attorney-General; 
Mr Attoimey remits to the Bishop of 
Ely; the Bishop back again to Mr 
Attoniey; and finally exit Mr At¬ 
torney in a hurry with all the papers 
in a bundle; for Sir Edward was soon 
dismissed from office, and carried ofi‘ 
the quarrel in his pocket. This was 
in 1716: for the three years which 
succeeded, Colbatch allowed himself 
to be amused with the merest moon¬ 
shine by the Chancellor, Lord Ma(!- 
cleslield, who secretly jirotected 
Bentley. In 1719 the Petition came 
again to light; and being read at the 
-Council board, was refeired by the 
Lords Justices, who represented the 
absent King, to a committee of the 
Privy Council. This resurrection 
from Sir Edward Northey’s pocket, 
was a sad blow to Bentley: three 
years’ slumber gave him hopes that 
the petition had been applied to some 
** culinary or post-culinary purpose," 
in which case he was well assured 
that another of equal weight could 
no longer be substituted. However, 
the next step was to get it laid, and 
tliat could be'done only by a com- 

{ tromise with Sergeant Miller. This 
tad been attempted in vain some 
years back, as it happened that tlie 
Sergeant was at that time dischar¬ 
ging his wrath in a book against the 
lloctor. That book, however, hurt 
nobody but its author; and tlie Ser¬ 
geant now listened favourably to an 
overture, which oflered him aprofit- 
able retreat. He retired for ever from 
tlie contest, with the reputation of a 
traitor, and .528 pounds sterling in his 
jiurse; he rose afterwards to be a 
niember of Parliament, and a Baron 
of Exchequer in Scotland, but in 


Cambridge he never retrieved his 
character. 

For eleven years the quarrel had 
now raged in tlic courts; for the next 
seven, in consequence of this com¬ 
promise with Miller and the Bishop 
of Ely’s inertia, it was conducted by 
tlie press; and strange it is to re¬ 
cord, that all attempts in this way of 
Bentley's enemies, though practised 
authors, recoiled heavily on them¬ 
selves—How many pamphlets, so 
many libels. Sergeant Miller had 
already paid dearly for his. Next 
camo Conyers Middleton, who, in 
two particulai' sentences, seemed to 
intimate that justice could not be had 
(or even a heaiing) from the King in 
Council. In November, 1721, the 
King and Richard Bentley taught 
him in Westminster Hall to take a 
new view of the subject He was 
compelled to ask pardon, and hea¬ 
vily amerced in costs. Colbatch, 
with this wai'ning before his eyes, 
committed exactly the same fault iu 
a more dangerous shap(‘. lie was 
prosecuting Bentley as the supposed 
autlior of a supposed libel on him¬ 
self in the University Courts; and in 
support of' the University jurisdic¬ 
tion, he published a book called Jus 
Academicum, Circumstances arose, 
however, to convince him tliat mure 
dpger was at hand to himself than 
his antagonist, and he declared him¬ 
self willing to drop the proceedings. 
“ Are you so ?" said Bentley; “ but 
so am not I.” There is a vulgar 
story of a gentle Quaker, who, find¬ 
ing a dog in the act of robbing his 
larder, ducliticd rough modes or pu¬ 
nishment, but said he would content 
himself with a par ting admonition ; 
upon which, opening the door to the 
dog, he cried mter him—" Mad dog! 
good people, a mad dug i" In the 
same fashion did Bentley, not trou¬ 
bling himself to institute prose¬ 
cutions, quietly beg leave, by his 
counsel, to read a sentence or two 
from the Jus Academicum before the 
Judges of the King’s Bench. That 
was enough: the Judges bounced like 
quicksilver, for their jurisdiction 
was questioned; and Dr Colbatch, in 
Mr liiuiteirs language, was " book¬ 
ed.’’ The troubles he went through 
in skulking from justice, and running 
after great men’s intercession, would 
really make a novel. The follofrviQg 
extracts from Dr Monk’s account. 
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lift up the veil upon the wretched 
condition of him who is stru^ling 
in the meshes of the law. After 
mentioning that the two Sepetaries 
of State had promised their interces¬ 
sion with the Chief Justice, the ac¬ 
count goes on thus 

“ Hu himself preferred his application 
to the l>ord Chancellur, now Earl of 
Macclesfield, who, however great might 
be his faults, was rcinarknldy accessible 
and affable. lie indulged Colbatch with 
many interviews; and although he con¬ 
demned, without reserve, the offending 
passages of his book, promised him his good 
offices with the Chief Justice, to make the 
cotisptjiiences light. Hut the patronage of 
these great ministers was not cnlculatiMl to 
render the unfortunate divine any real 
ser^'ice. Tlic distinguished judge, who pre¬ 
sided on the bench, entertained a high no¬ 
tion of the dignityof his court. He had also 
too just an n]>inion of the sanctity of the 
judicial chai'acter, not to be jealous of the 
interference of jtersons in power with tlie 
administration of justice. He therefore 
heard the representations of the Cabinet 
ministers, without the least disposition to 
attend to them; insoinucii, tliat the Pre¬ 
mier accounted for his inflexibility by ob¬ 
serving, that Vnilt hadyol to the top of his 
preferment, and was, therefore, refractory, 
and not to be yoverned by them." 

Soon after this the publiaher, Wil¬ 
kin, was brought to the bar:— 

“ Tile affrighted bookseller made an ef¬ 
fort to save himself, by deelnring that Dr 
Coibnteh was tlie author; but tlie ('hief 
Justice told him that he might do ns ho 
pleased about giving up the author, for it 
should not save him from tiic piiiiisti- 
ment due to the offence of circulating the 
pamphlet; and that his fate shotild be a 
warning to other piildisiiers; adding, that 
the rourt would serve the author in the 
same way if brought before them. Wil¬ 
kin's terrors were greatly augmented, 
when, upon applying in tlie evening at 
the chambers of Mr Justice Eortescue to 
be bailed, he was informed by his lordship 
that he had that day taken as bail, of the 
publisher of the Freeholder’s Journal, (a 
treasonable paper.) ^1000, and .£500 fur 
each of bis sureties; and he was actually 
required to produce the same amount, the 
Judge saying that his offence was as great, 
or greater.” 

Tlie clanger now thickened, and 
Colbatch was advised to keep out of 
tbe way, and with the utmost speed 
to procure the King’s pardon, which 
haa been proraisecT him by both Se- 
ffetaries of StMe. In t^hat manner 


great men kept their promises in 
those days, the reader shall hear: 

When he renewed his application 
for the interference of the great Ministers 
in his favour, he found their tone much 
altered. Lord Carteret, in particular, 
had at first been profuse in his assuran¬ 
ces of protection in cose of the worst; 
Should the Doctor he sent to prison, here, 
said he, brandishing his pen, is Mercury's 
wand which will soon fetch him oat. Now, 
however, his lordsliip's language was al¬ 
tered ; he advised so and so, and he would 
undertake that nothing should hurt him. 
But Dr ]<'riend, whose heart misgave 
him on this point, begged bis iordsbip to 
pledge his word, that, in case of the 
worst, Mercury's wand should be put in 
operation. Ile-encouragcd by a fresh 
promise, tbe delinquent, who had rhan- 
ged his lodgings to escape notice, now put 
on ills gown, and appeared publicly in the 
streets and in Westminster Hall. But 
here some lawyers, upon learning tbe 
grounds of his security, told him to de¬ 
spair his charm, for tbut, if be confessed 
himself the author of Jus Academician, 
the King liimsulf could not hinder his 
being sent to prison.” 

In this trying situation, Colbatch 
in 172:2 strengthened himself by new 
friends, such as the Archbishop of 
York, the President of the Council, 
and many others; but at length he 
discovered “that there was a lion 
in the path, which intercepted all Jiis 
prospects of powerful mediation.” 
And who should this lion be? Why, 
simply that friend, the Chancellor, to 
wit, who was the warmest of all in 
professions. What apicture of courts 
does the following p^sage expose! 

“ The miniater (Lord Townshend) 
then sent him tn wait upon the Chief 
Justice, with a message from himself, in¬ 
timating that the Crown would interfere 
to stay proceedings, and wishing to know 
in what manner that object could most 
properly be eir(>cted. Colbatch proceeded 
immediately to Sir John Pratt’s, hut 
found that he was just gone out; where¬ 
upon an unfortunate idea came across his 
mind, that he ought to go and communi¬ 
cate. tbe Minister’s des^ns to tbe Lord 
Chancellor, lest he should appear to dis¬ 
trust the promise of tbe latter, l^ls wily 
lord, having learnt tbe state of the case, 
determined to counteract what was do¬ 
ing ; and, under pretence of smoothing the 
way, made tlie Doctor promise not to de¬ 
liver Lord Towushand’s message to the 
Chief Justice, till be bad himself seen 
him upon the subject. Colbatch, bow- 
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ever, presently perceiving that he bed 
been surprised and tricked by this ex¬ 
alted personage, went back to Lord 
Townshend, and candidly told him what 
bad passed. The Aliiiister revived his 
spirits, by promising to procure him the 
King’s pardon the next day, and directed 
him to call upon him again in the evening 
at his office, when he. should see and talk 
with (he Chancellor. Going at the time 
appointed, he found a cabinet meeting 
just broken up. Lord Townshend, as 
soon as he saw him, ordered I.ord Mac¬ 
clesfield to be recalled, and the two great 
men held a long conversation apart, in 
which the Chancellor contrived to inter¬ 
cept the favour designed fur the unfor¬ 
tunate Colbatch. They then joined him, 
and Lord Macclesfield urged that no¬ 
thing more was required of him but to 
make a reasonable ajtology to the court, 
and that he would be committed to sa¬ 
tisfy form; that this would be only no¬ 
minal, os he would regain his liberty the 
next day; and earnestly advised him to 
undergo this trivial ordeal. Lord Towns¬ 
hend then joined in the I’ccoiumcndation, 
saying— I)o, yood Doctor, do. Thus 
pressed, he had no alternative but to ac¬ 
quiesce, although he was no lunger de¬ 
ceived, but saw himself the victim of a 
hard-hearted policy.” 

Certainly, if tlie Doctor’s friends 
were knaves, ou a-peu-pres, the Doc¬ 
tor himself was a fool, ou u-peu~pres. 
And the very perfection of folly— 
pig-headed folly, (opposed to equal 
pig-headednesH in the judge,)—ap- 
pe.ars in the final scene of this little 
^ama, which we transcribe as a fair 
rival to any of tlie same kind in Gil 
Bias:— 

After, &c. &c. Dr Colbatch was again 
brought lip before the King’s lleiich, to 
petition for his discharge; whereupon 
Sir Littleton Powis, the senior puisne 
judge, delivered him his final objurgation, 
llis lordship bad just been reading Jun 
Academicum, and was master of its con¬ 
tents; hut, unfortunately for the author, 
he considered some of the reflections, in¬ 
tended for Dr Bentley, as levelled against 
the rourt. lie termed the appeals made 
to foreign lawyers quite fbreign to the 
purpose;—a conceit which took his lord- 
ship’s fanry-sp. much, that he repeated It 
three or four times In the course of his 
speech. But the most disastisms point 
was the motto of the bonk,— Jum negat 
Kibi nata, nihil non arroyal. He accused 
Colbatch of applying to the Court of 
King's Bench the most virulent verse In 
all Horace,— aJam negat sibi nata, nihil 
Aon ’fht culprit immediately 
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eet him right as to Horace’s word; and 
told him besides, that the motto was in¬ 
tended to apply, not to the Judges, but to 
Dr Bentley. Sir Littleton, however, 
would not be driven from what he con¬ 
sidered his stronghold ; he thrice recurred 
to this unhappy quotation, which accused 
their lordships of abrogating the laws; 
and each time Colbatch was imprudent 
enough to interrupt and correct him. At 
last the Court remarked to his counsel, 
Kettelbe.y, tliat his client did not a)ipear 
to be sensible of his being in contempt; 
and, to convince him of that fact, senten¬ 
ced him to ]»ay ;££>(), to be iin]irisoned till 
it was paid, and to give security for his 
good behaviour fiir a ye.'ir.” 

It will appear like judicial infatu’’ 
atioii in Bentley’s enemies, that, on 
that same day when this scene took 
place in the King’sBeneh, another pro¬ 
cess was commenced against (Jouyers 
Middleton for a libel upon the same 
(’ourt. “ The pamphlet being hand¬ 
ed to the Bench, the Chief .liistice 
pronounced, that, if Dr Middleton 
was really the author, he must be 
the most ungrateful man alive, con¬ 
sidering that tiie Court had already 
treated him with so mu(;h lenily.” In 
fact, this unhappy coincidence in time 
of the two cases, gave to tin* reverend 
libellers the a]>pearaiice of being in a 
conspiracy. However, though Mid¬ 
dleton would not tsike a lesson from 
his friend to avoid his oll’ence, he 
did as regarded the management of 
his defence, lie applied to no Lord 
Macclesfields or Secretaries of State ; 
and, in consequence, he met. precise¬ 
ly the same ]>unishmeiit as ('olbatcli, 
without the same protracted siiiier- 
ing. And so ended tiie. sixth suit 
which Bentley had prosecuted to a 
triumphant issue, within three years, 
in the King’s Bench, liiinself mijoy- 
ing all the time the most ahsolnte 
utium cum ditpnitute, whilst his mali¬ 
cious enemies were mere footballs 
to the fury of laiv. 

These, however, were no more 
than episodes in the great epos of the 
original quarrel. In the latter end 
of 1727, after a seven years’ rest, this 
began to revive. Bishop Fleetwood 
had been succeeded in the see of 
Ely by Greene, who was willing to 
act, provided his expenses were gua¬ 
ranteed, and certain legal questions 
answered favourably. His demands 
were granted} and five eminent law¬ 
yers, having separately returned sa¬ 
tisfactory answers, prepaiations were 
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making fur assault. Though mana> 
ged silently, Bentley heard of them; 
and immediately petitioned the King, 
telling him that the Bishop of Ely 
was going to rob him.of his rights. 
After three months’ waiting for the 
result, the Bishop in turn petitioned 
the King to be heard on behalf of Ids 
See. A committee of the Privy 
Couni'il was tlieu appointed. De¬ 
lays, as usual, Averc devised by Bent¬ 
ley; and it was not before March 
I7'20, that the committee decided, 
that “ they could not advise his Ma¬ 
jesty to interfere at all, hut that the 
Bishop was at liberty to proceed as 
he thought proper.” 

Richard Beutl(>y had come to a 
diiierent decision, as he soon made 
Bisho]) (irreeue understand. In >io- 
vemher, his lordsliip began to stir; 
but Bentley soon pulled him up by 
moving the King’s Bench for a prohi¬ 
bition, on the ground, that before he 
could be “visited,” he must be twice 
admonished by the Vico-master; 
noH', as he took care to have a Vice- 
master of his own choosing, this was 
not likely to hai)pen belbre the Greek 
calends. Thejiidges at length refused 
theprohibitiou.huldiiigthdt the preli¬ 
minary admonition was required only 
ill cases of petty delinquencies. Bi¬ 
shop (Jreene was therefore once more 
declared at liberty to proceed ; and 
at last it was thought, says I)r Monk, 
“ that all Bentley’s resources were 
at an end.” 

Little did they know of Richard 
Bentley who thought thus. On the 
2 d June, 1729, steps were again taken 
at Ely House, and a further day as¬ 
signed. Before that day came, again 
had Bentley put a spoke in the Bi¬ 
shop’s Avheid. He applied to the 
King’s Bench for a writ of prohibi¬ 
tion on new grounds; and this time 
he succeeded. Next term, the Bishop 
applied to have the ]n'ohibitiun taken 
off. But that was more easily asked 
than granted. Bentley had bothered 
the judges with a paper which cost a 
week even to copy. The judges had 
no time to read it, and were obliged 
to continue the prohibition ; and then 
came the long vacation. In Novem¬ 
ber, 1729, the campaign opened again; 
but the Cluurt declared that no case 
like this had ever come before them, 
and declined to pronounce judgment 
until it had been argued by way of 
declaration and answer. 


In 1730, with the vernal resurrec¬ 
tion of nature, up rose the everlast¬ 
ing process. “ Up rose the sun, and 
up rose Emily.” Bishop Greene put 
in his plea. Bentley took no notice 
of it; nor would to this hour, bad 
not a rule been applied for to com¬ 
pel him. At the last minute of the 
time allowed, he replied, by asking 
for time,—a month,for instance. The 
Court granted a week. At tlic last 
minute of the Aveck he put in a re- 
which, in Strange’s Reports, 
is descrilied as “ immaterial.” 

Upon this the Bishop, in technical 

E hrase, demvrnd. But here, again, 
entley got Bishop Greene under his 
arm, and “ fibbed” him. It is pre¬ 
sumed in law, that, for his oAvn inte¬ 
rest, a plajntiff will proceed (juickly; 
so that, if he should not, the rules of 
(.'oiirt make no provision for com¬ 
pelling him. Now, it is true that 
Bentley was defendant on the main 
case; yet, on that jiart of it which 
came before the Court of King’s 
Bench, he was plaintiff; of course lie 
made no sign of proceeding. In 
Trinity term measures were taken 
to compel him. But next came ano¬ 
ther step, which also belongs to plain¬ 
tiff. Plaintifl' failed. As this was no 
more than making iip what is called 
a “ paper book,” defendant did it for 
liim. But this Bentley would not 
liear of. “ By no means,” said he ; 
" it is my duty to do it. I have fail¬ 
ed ; and 1 insist on being compelled 
to do my duty.” And in this vv'ay 
again he whiled away the year until 
the long vacation arrived, when all 
men rest from their labour. Who 
will deny that his friends in Cam¬ 
bridge did right in giving the iincou- 
querahle oM man a triumphal recep¬ 
tion, meeting him at Bourn Bri^e, 
.and jAreiiariiig him a welcome in Tri¬ 
nity College, in a manner similar to 
that of Ills Majesty’s late reception in 
Cambridge r 

Michaelmas term, 1730, the judges, 
after hearing three days’ argument, 
gave judgment against two of Bent¬ 
ley’s pleas; on the third, they post¬ 
poned their decision. 

Easter term, 1781, arrived, and 
new light dawned for Bentley. Tim 
charges against him all went upon » 
resumert validity of Certain statutes, 
nown as Queen Elizabeth’s, which 
had superseded the elder statutes 
of Edward yi.> md no question had 
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ariaen, but as to which set of statutes 
were valid for tliis particular cose. 
Suddenly the j udges tf lemselv es start¬ 
ed a question. Wei e these statutes 
valid for any case ( Counsel on 
neither side had heard a whisper in 
that direction. Being uninstrueted, 
they were silent. Tlie judges differ¬ 
ed amongst themselves, and the re¬ 
sult seemed doubtful. But ail at 
once they discovered a screw loose 
in another quarter. It was this: 
The Bishop had described himself 
as** Visitor especially authorized and 
^pointed by the 40th of Queen 
Elizabeth’s statutes.” Now, waving 
the other question, at any rate it was 
the elder statutes whicli had created 
his jurisdiction, the Elizabethan (sup¬ 
posing them V alid) having at most re¬ 
cognised it. This flaw was held fa¬ 
tal by the whole bench, in other re¬ 
spects not unanimous, and a sufficient 
reason for continuing tlie prohibition. 

So terminated this stage of the in< 
terminable process; damages to the 
prosecutors—^little jess tiian L.KMM); 
and to Bentley, whose costs fell on 
the College, (and in their proportion, 
therefore, upon tne prosecutors,) 
L.IdOO. Prosecutors had to pay 
Bentley L.289, as costs contracted in 
discussing objections of his raising, 
notwithstanding every one of these 
objections had been dismissed. Such 
a result of their malice it is delight¬ 
ful to record. 

How Dr Monk reconciles it with 
the fact of the continued prohibition, 
we pretend nut to guess; so it is, 
however, that we now find him speak¬ 
ing of Bishop Greene, as being at 
liberty to proceed ** at discretion.” 
However, we must take things as we 
find them. In Jnl^, 1731, Bentley, on 
suspicion that Bishop Greene was 
meditating a choice of courses, re¬ 
solved to spare Bishop Greene any 
course at ml. With that view he 

f ietitioned the King to prohibit him 
>y a fiat of the Attorney-General. 
This new attack exhausted Bishop 
Gieene's entire stock of patience. 
Bishop Greene began to sing out 
furiously; and, when the petition, 
after two hearings, was dismissed as 
illegal in its prayer, his lordship re- 

a lved to go in to his man, and nnish 
m in as few rounds as possible. 
Ye^ow ? After much deliberation. 
It mafc^eBolved to adopt the plan of 
ni milMd to the House of Lordsfor 


a reversal of the late judgment of the 
King’s Bench. 

It is ludicrous to mention, that 
whilst this grand measure was pend¬ 
ing, a miniature jirocess occurred, 
which put all the parties to tlie great 
one through a hat had now become re- 

S lar evolutions. Bentley liad expel- 
i a gentleman from Ti inity (college. 
Of course, the man appealed to the 
Bishop of Eiy;—of course, the Bishop 
of Ely cfti*d Bentiey befoie liiin;—of 
course, Bentley treated the citation 
•w'ith contempt, and applied to the 
King’s Bencii for his old familiar 
friend—the rule to proiiibiland, 
of course, the ('ouit granted it. I p- 
on which this feud merged ipiietly 
into the bosom of the main one, which 
now awaited the decision of the I'p- 
pei House of Pailiament. 

On the 6th of May, the case open¬ 
ed before this illustrious Com t, who 
were now to furnish a iinijutrm to 
an affair which had ociupied and 
confounded ali suits of couits known 
to tlie laws or usages of this king¬ 
dom. “ The interest attached to the 
cause, and the personage whose for¬ 
tunes weie at stake,” says Di Monk, 
** pioduced full houses on almost 
e\ ery day tliat it w'^as ai gu(‘d.” The 
judges weie ordered to .attend the 
House during its continuance; and, 
from the iiov elty of the caw*, oi some 
other reason, it was followed by the 
Peers with singular zest and atten¬ 
tion. 

On the fith of May, the judgment 
of the King’s Bench was reveised, 
chiefly (it is believed) through a 
speech of Bishoi) Shei lock’s. The 
House then unaeitook, after some 
debate, to deliberate sejiaiaUdy upon 
all tlie ai tides of accusation prefer¬ 
red against Bentley. This delibeiar- 
tiou extended into the next session; 
and, upon the I.'ith of Febiuary, 17.33, 
final judgment was pronounced, gi¬ 
ving to the Bishop of ICly permission 
to try the Master of Trinity on twen¬ 
ty of the sixty-four articles. The 
first court was held at Ely-House on 
the ISth of June, 17.33; and, on tlie 
27th of April, 1734, tlie whole trial 
being concluded. Bishop Greene, un¬ 
supported, however, by his assessors, 
both of whom, it is known, were for a 
sentence of acquittal, ** in terms of 
great solemnity,” declared that Dr 
Bentley was proved guilty both of 
dilapidating the goods of his College, 
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and violating its atatutea; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, pronounced him to be de¬ 
prived of the Mastership of Trinity 
College. 

At length, then, ai^r infinite 
doublea through a chailleof five-and- 
twenty yeara, the old fox ia hunted 
to eartli: hut who aiiall be the man 
to amoke him out? Bentley aaw no 
reaaon why the matU>r of execution 
might not be made to yield as good 
sport as the matter of trial. He had 
already ])rovided an evasion ; it was 
this : the statute says, that when con¬ 
victed, the Master shall, without de¬ 
lay, be stripped of his office by the 
Vice-masU'r. He only was authorized 
to execute the sentence. The course 
then was clear: a Vice-master was to 
be |)rovided who would not do his 
duty. The Bishop had a sort of re¬ 
source in such a case. But Bentley 
had good reasons for believing, that 
it would be found unserviceable. 
Wanted therefore immediately, for 
Trinity (’ollege, a stout-hearted son 
of thunder, able to look a bully 
in the face. How ardently must 
Bentley have longed to be his own 
Vice! As that could not be, he looked 
out for the next best on the roll. 

Meantime the Bishop issued three 
copies of bis sentence—one to Dr 
Bentl(‘y, one for the colleg<j gates, 
and a third to Dr Hacket, the Vice- 
master, requiring him to see it exe- 
cutefl. The odious Colbatch already 
rioted in his vengeance: more than 
delay he did not suspect; yet even 
this exasperated his v eiiom, and he 
worried the poor Vice with his out¬ 
cries. 

Bentley, be it remembered, was 
now in his seventy-third year: his 
services to Trinity College, to clas¬ 
sical literature, to religion, were 
greater than can be readily estimated, 
or his prosecutors and judge, on the 
other hand, with a slight change in 
Caligula’s wish, any honest man 
might desire for the whole body one 
common set of posteriors, that in 
planting a single kick he might have 
expressed his collective disdain of 
them, their acts, and their motives. 
Yet old as Bentley was, and o'itical 
as he found his situation, be lost no 
jot of his wonted cheerfulness: **Ho 
maintained,” says his biojgrapher, 
" not only his spirits, but his accus¬ 
tomed gaiety;” and in allusion to 
his own predicament, gave the can¬ 


didates, as a subject for a tlteme, the 
following words of Terence— 

-“ hoc nunc dicia 

Ejectos hinc noa: omnium rerum, heus, 
‘ vicisaitudo eat!’’ 

Racket, however, was not a man 
to depend upon; he felt uneasy, 
and had no mind to become a victim 
in defence of one whom he regarded 
with no affection.” Luckily he was 
willing to' resign: luckily, too, just 
then. Dr Walker became eligibie— 
a devoted friend, of whom Dr Monk 
believes, that he “would have cheer¬ 
fully risked his life in the protection 
of his master.” 

l>r W’alker was elected. He was 
not a man to be teirified by ugly 
wmrds, nor by grim faces. Bishop 
Greene senthis mandate toDrWalker, 
requiring him immediately to deprive 
the Master: no attention was paid. 
C/olbatch put bullying questions: 
Dr Walker " declined to give any re¬ 
ply.” Then Bishop Greene petitioned 
the House of Lords, the very court 
which had directed him to try die 
Doctor: the House kicked the peti¬ 
tion out of doors. Then Bishop 
Greene turned to the Court of King’s 
Bench; and the (’ourt granted a man¬ 
damus to Dr Walker to do his duty. 
But that writ was so handled by Bent¬ 
ley’s suggestions, that the judges 
quashed "it. Then Bishop Greene 
procured another mandamus in an¬ 
other shape, viz. a mandamus to him¬ 
self to compel Dr Walker to do his 
duty. But that writ was adjudged, 
after lung arguments, to be worse 
than the odier. Then Bishop Greene 
obtained a third mandamus, which 
included some words that were 
thought certain to heal all defects: 
but upon argument it was found, that 
those very words had vitiated it. 
And in tliis sort of work Bentley had 
now held them in play four years 
since the sentence. Mow, tlien, all 
mankind, with Bishop Greene at their 
head and Colbatch at tiieir tail, verily 
despaired. Dr Bentley had be^ so¬ 
lemnly sentenced and declared to be 
ejects; yet ell the artillery 4^ the 
supreme courts of the kingdm could 
not be so pointed as toget nim within 
their range. Through four consecu¬ 
tive yeara after bis sentence, writ 
upon writ, mandamte after manda- 
mus, had bera issued against him; 
but all in vain: budge he would not 
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for gentle or simple: the smoke of 
his pipe still calmly ascended in Tri¬ 
nity Lodge. And like the care-hating 
old boy of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
he argued tbaf if altrrnfs had been so, 
and douhth-ss it n/waj/s would he so. 
At length, ^\'lipn the third writ was 
quashed by the Judges of the King’s 
Bench, after a solemn hearing on the 
22d of April, 1738, his enemies be¬ 
came finally satisfied that “this world 
was made for Cmsar;” and that to 
dislodge Dr Bentley, by any forms of 
law yet discovered amongst men, xvas 
a problem of sheer desperation. From 
this day, therefore, that idle attempt 
was abandoned by all human beings, 
except Colbatch, who could find no¬ 
body to join him: and from this date, 
twenty-nine years from the opening 
of the process, and about thirty-eight 
from the opening of the quarrel, its 
extinction may be dated. The case 
appears to have been fatal to the See 
of Ely ; for Bishop Moore had lost 
his life in trying Bentley; Bishop 
Fleetwood saved his by letting him 
alone; and Bishop Greene, after floun¬ 
dering in his own sentence for four 
years, departed this life in a few days 
after finning out that it never would 
be executed. 

Thus ended this great affair, Avhich 
occupied about two-thirds of Dr 
Bentley’s manhood.* After this, he 
amused himself with prosecuting old 
Colbatch fur 3s. 6d. wliich ('olbatch 
(upon principles of ecclesiastical po¬ 
ll^) vehemently desired to cheat him 
ofi It is gratifying to add, that he 
trounced Colbatch, who was senten¬ 
ced to pay 38.6d., together with 2s. fid. 
arrears, and L.20 costs.j- Colbatch 
talked of applying to a higher court: 
but afterwards thought better on that 
subject, and confined his groans to a 
book—^which, it is to be hoped, no 
mortal ever read. 

This last of his thousand-and-one 


lawsuits terminated in 1740: after 
which,he enjoyed aclear space of mure 
than two years for assoiling hiinseif 
from the irritation of earthly quar¬ 
rels, and ]>reparing^ for his end. His 
last appearance of a public nature, 
was on occasion of Komething which 
we must not call foolery in the? of¬ 
fending parties, since Dr Monk con¬ 
siders it “ .alarming;” and here it was 
that he delivered his final jest. A 
youth, whose name has not reached 
posterity with much lustre, ouc! Strutt, 
had found(*d a sect t»f atlieists, by a 
book published in 1732. The Strut- 
tian philosophy had been projaigated 
by Mr Tinkler Ducket, a Fellow of 
Cains College. Tinkler, ambitious 
(it seems) of martyrdom in the cause 
of Struttism, privat(*ly denoum-ed his 
own ntrociti(‘s: a great fuss ensued ; 
bishops and archbishops wer(* con¬ 
sulted ; and, finally. Tinkler was 
brought to trial ii])on a charge of 
Strutting. He was fully proved to have 
Strutted,though he attempted to deny 
it: and on the last day of trial, Dr 
Bentley being wanted to make up a 
tjunrnm of heads, and by tvay of j)ay- 
ing honour to the father of the uni¬ 
versity, who could not easily go to 
them, the court, with its appendages, 
atheist and all, adjourned to him. 
(’ourt being seated, Bentley begged 
to know which Avas the atheist; and 
upon Tirikhn- being pointed out to 
him, who was a little nu'agre man, 
“ Atheist!” said be, “how! is that the 
atheist:' Why, I thought an atheist 
Avould be at least as big us Biirrough 
the. beadle!” Burrough, it may rea¬ 
dily be supposed, was a burly per¬ 
sonage, fitted to enact the part of 
lead«*r to a defying ])hilosopliy. 

This incident occurred early in 
173J). .Some time further on in the. 
same year, is fixed, conjecturally, 
as the period of a j)aralytic attac;k, 
from winch it is certain that he suf- 


* As evidence of the violent and unjust hostility to Bentley wliicli jtrevailed in 
(^nuibridge, it ought to be mentioned, that, during the progress of this main ieud, 
without a trial, and on the merest ex parte statement, Bentley was solemnly degi'a- 
dc^niid stripped of his degrees, to which he was restored only after a struggle of five 
and a half years, hy a peremptory mandamus from the King's Bench. 

t By the way, Colbatch must have been pretty widl cleaned out by this time, 
which is plctnittg to believe; for Dr Monk, by examining the bursary books of Tri¬ 
nity f (dlege, has found, that the costs of the suit were iioiuiitully J..3657, but really 
not less than I..'1<UU0: so tliat, at one time, a pleasant prospect of starvation was be¬ 
fore the College. Over aud above his share of all this, Colbatch had little pet libels 
of hie own to provide for. Well is it that malice is sometimes a costly luxury! 
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fered at some time in bis latter years. 
That it was a slight one, is evident 
from the fact, that lie acted as an ex¬ 
aminer for a scholarship within a 
month of his death. 

About the beginning of the next 
year he lost his wife, lu the fortieth 
year of a union memorably ha])py. 
His two daughters, both married, 
united their pious attentions to soothe 
his old age, and to win his thoughts 
from too painful a sense of tliis af¬ 
flicting trial: and one of them, Mrs 
Cumberland, having four childien, 
fllled his else desolate mansion with 
the sounds, long silent, of youthful 
mirth and gladness.—“ Surrounded 
with such friends, the Doctor expe- 
riencml the joint pri'ssure of old ago 
and infirmity as lightly ns is consist¬ 
ent with till* lot of humanity. He 
continu(‘d to amuse himself with read¬ 
ing; and, though nearly confined to 
his arm-chair, was able to enjoy the 
society of his friends, and several 
rising scholars, (Markland, John Tay¬ 
lor, Thomas Bentlej', &c.,) who sought 
the conversation of the veteran Gre¬ 
cian : with them he still discussed the 
readings of classical authors, recited 
Homer, and expounded the doctrine 
of the Digamma.” 

Mr Cumberland’s portrait of his 
grandfather’s amiable old age, we 
forbear to ((uote, as probably familiar 
to most of our readers: but one or 
two ])eculiarities in tlic domestic ha¬ 
bits of his latter years, as loss known, 
we add from Dr Monk;—“ It is re¬ 
corded that Bentley enjoyed smoking 
witli his constant coiripanion (Dr 
Walker); a practice wlilch he did 
not begin befon* his seventieth year: 
he is stated also to have been an ad¬ 
mirer of good port wine, while he 
thought contemptuously of claret; 
which, he said, would he jiort if it 
could. He generally wore, while sit¬ 
ting in his study, a lint with an enor¬ 
mous brim—as a shade to protect his 
eyes; and he aflected more than ever 
a fashion of addressing his familiars 


with the singular pronouns thou and 
thee.'* 

There is, it seems, a tradition in 
Cambridge, that Bentley ^vas accus¬ 
tomed to describe himself as likely 
to attain the age of fourscore years; 
but on what particular ground, is 
not said. In making this remark, he 
would observe, by way of parenthesis, 
that a life of that duration was long 
enough to read every thing worth 
reading; and then reverting to the pe¬ 
riod be had anticipated tor himself, 
he would conclude-— 

“Et tunc mngnami'i sub terris ibit imago.” 

If this anticipation were really 
made by Bentley, it is a remarkable 
instance of that unaccountable spirit 
of divination whi(‘h Ims hnunt(‘d some 
peojile, (Lord Nelson, for instance, 
in the obstinate prediction before his 
final victory —that the 21.«t of Octo¬ 
ber would be his day:) Bentley did 
accomjilish bis eightieth year, and a 
tew months more. About the 10th 
of July, he was seized with what is 
supjioWd to have been a jileurltic 
fever. Dr Heberden, at that time a 
young physician in Cambridge, for 
some reason not stated, (p«‘rhap8the 
advanced age of the patient,) de¬ 
clined to bleed him—a measure which 
Bentley himsi'lf 8Uggi*sted, and which 
is said to have Ix'eii considered ne¬ 
cessary by Dr Wallis. That the in¬ 
dications of danger were sudden and 
of rapid progress, is probable from 
the fact, that Dr Wallis, who was 
summoned from Stamford, arrived 
too late. Bentley expired on the 14th 
of July, 17-12; and in his person Eng¬ 
land lost the greatest scholar by far 
that she ever has profliiced; greater 
than she M;77/produce,according to all 
likelihood, under the tendencies of 
modern education. Some account of 
bis principal works, and a general- 
estimate of his services to literature, 
and of his character and pretensions 
as a scholar, we reserve to a separate 
paper. 
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SIX WEEKS OF 

There is no transformation in the 
whole of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
comparable to that which a man un* 
dergocs, who passes from the expect¬ 
ancy of a crown to the possession of 
it. In the former state, he is a more 
mortal; he eats and drinks, walks, 
talks, and sleeps, like the rest of 
God’s creatures; but, in the latter, 
there is something of the miraculous 
and W'onderful, appertaining to the 
exercise of ail his functions, bodily 
and mental. Before he is a king, he 
challenges no more observation than 
the sun, so “ common-hackney’d in 
the eyes of menthe moment he 
ascends a throne, he is the comet, at 
which the amoEed vulgar gaze with 
mingled awe and astonishment. He 
no longer eats, or drinks, or ^valks, 
as he was wont; at least, it must be 
resumed so, because then, for the 
rst time, during a life of more than 
threescore years, perha])s, circum¬ 
stances ai‘e discovered connected 
with each of those operations deem¬ 
ed worthy of special record. Above 
all, the change wrought in the words 
he utters is most remarkable; and 
resembles the gift bestowed by the 
good fairy upon some deserving little, 
girl, whose name we really mrget, 
so that whenever she opened her 
mouth to speak, nothing but pearls 
and diamonds fell from it. If such 
august personages w’erc to reason 
upon their two states of being, their 
surprise must sometimes partake of 
that which was felt by Christophero 
Sly, when he had to forget he ever 
knew “ Cicely Halket,” and “ old 
John Naps of Greeceor ever said 
he would “ present Marian Hacket, 
the fat alewiie of Wincot,” at “ tlie 
lect, because she brought ston^ jugs, 
and no sealed quarts.” 

Somewhat of these strong con¬ 
trasts may be found in every acces¬ 
sion; but it is har^y possible for 
any monaph to pip^nt them in a 
more striking degree, tlian our be¬ 
loved Sovereign William tlie Fourth. 
The transformation seems to have 
been alike sudden and perfect. Sud¬ 
den, because it took place in a few 
hours only, (tiiose which elapsed be¬ 
tween going to bed on Friday night, 
Jime So, as Duke of Clai*ence, and 
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getting up at six o’clock the next 
morning, no longer Duke of Cla¬ 
rence, but King William;) and per¬ 
fect, because from tliat same mo¬ 
ment it appears to have struck every 
one with a concurrent and unani¬ 
mous conviction of its reality. Wo 
know whut his Royal Highness was 
during the fifty years, or thereabouts, 
that his many princely virtues, his 
affable demeanour, and his intellec¬ 
tual qualities, attracted public atten¬ 
tion ; we might consequently give a 
shrewd guess as to what he would 
have continued to be, so long as he 
remained Duke of Clarence; but it 
was beyond all human calculation to 
foresee what William the Fourth was 
to prove. Nevertheless, although the 
fact be now indi.sputable, it is not a 
whit the less mysterious or incom¬ 
prehensible ; for it would beat once 
peevish and illiberal to call it delu¬ 
sion, or, with the poet, asc,ribc it to 
the influence of station;— 

“ ’Tin from high life high charactrrs arc 

(Irtiivii: 

A siiint in crape In twice a saint in Inwii; 
A jinigc is jiiNt; a chanccilnr juster still; 
A gowiimnn loarii'd ; a bishop—what you 

will : 

Wise, if a minister ; />«<, i f a hing. 

More fm-e, more Team'd, more just, mokk 

F.VEIIY TIIIKO !" 

It is mortifying to reflect, however, 
that great, and good, and beloved, 
and magnanimous, and condescend¬ 
ing, and wise, and paternal, and glo¬ 
rious, and popular, and “ every thing,” 
as his Majesty has proved himself 
during his auspicious reign of six 
weeks, {all these epithets have al¬ 
ready been bestowed upon liim.) 
there is a lurking spirit of envy and 
detraction, a disloyal and ungene¬ 
rous spirit, (in quarters which might 
be named,) on the watch to pervert 
and calumniate these very virtues. 
That the malignants will be disap- 
ointed—that their machinations will 
e frustrated—and tlmt they will bo 
made to “ digest the venom” of their 
own spiecn, “ thougli it do split 
them,” I most fen^ently hope and 
most dutifully pray. At the same 
time, as there » nothing which so 
surely tends to discomfit an enemy, 
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as to fatliom his plans and cripple 
his means, I shall avail myself or my 
knowledge of both, to throw a timely 
shield'between our new King and 
his oldfriends. 

I have seen it stated, for example, 
in several of the daily papers, with 
a sort of insidious ostentation, and 
I have heard the cirrumstance ani¬ 
madverted upon in private society 
with fastidious reprobation, that the 
Fitzclui'eiices, male and female, are 
obtruded upon public notice; that 
they are brought within the circle of 
the court; that Colonel Fitxclurence 
was “ dispatched on a special mis¬ 
sion to the continentthat “ the ba¬ 
rony of Dc Lisle will be confeiTcd 
upon Mr Sydney, son-in-law to his 
Majesty;” that, “ in a private inter¬ 
view with Captain Adolphus Fitz- 
clarencp of the Royal Navy, his Ma¬ 
jesty stated his intention of dinin'^ 
on board his ship,” (the Pallas,) add¬ 
ing, “ here, my boy, is a five Iniu- 
dr<*d pound note to defray your ex 
lenses;” that“ ("olonel Fitzclaronce 
las been nominated by his Majesty 
Deputy-ranger of Bushy Park;” that 
“ his Majesty, accompanied by the 
Queen, Miss Fitzclarence, &c., left 
Frogmore, &c., in a pony phaeton;” 
that “ his Majesty, when Duke of 
Clarence, often exjiresscd his deter¬ 
mination, if ever it were in his power, 
to bestow a peerage upon Colonel 
Fiteclarence,” &c. &c. &c. Heat en 
knows whether any, or all, or none 
of these statements, be true; but the 

j mrpose for which they arc; so inde- 
atigably made, is not only too ob¬ 
vious, but too successful. There are 
some whoa!ready talk of the immoral¬ 
ities of the reign of Charles II., when 
his natural children were elevated to 
the rank of pcers,and whose descend¬ 
ants still sit in Parliament as heredi¬ 
tary legislators; and of die appoint¬ 
ments, in the gift of the crown, which 
were lavished upon them. Others 
injuriously contrast the alleged con¬ 
duct of his Majesty with that of our 
late Sovereign, who studiously ab¬ 
stained from parading his illegiti¬ 
mate offspring in the eyes of his sub¬ 
jects, though'' it is well known he 
never neglected his paternal duties 
towards them. These are among 
the mischievous consequences of 
assertions made by those who pre¬ 
tend to be his Majesty’s friends. I 
know it is mere hypocritical cant, 
overstrained prudery, in those who 


affect to be scandalized; and that no¬ 
thing would be easier to prove tlie 
difference between Charles II. and 
his Majesty in this respect, inde¬ 
pendently of the strong ground of 
defence which may be tmeen in re¬ 
ference to the parental affections of 
the latter, as compared with the pro¬ 
fligate sensuality of the. former. But, 
then, it is so difficult to make some 
people comprehend the force of the 
clearest reasonings; while it must 
always be a matter of regret, to see 
our Sovereign wantonly and mali¬ 
ciously placed ui a situation to need 
apology or defence. Besides, it must, 
after ail, be confessed, there are 
causes which are best served by dis¬ 
creet silence; aud therefore 1 shall 
say no more. 

It is an old proverb, that “ the King’s 
chaff is better than otJier folk’s corn.” 
This may be true for aught I know; 
but it cannot be true that Kings deal 
in nothing but chaff; and it is neither 
just nor politic, consequently, in his 
Majesty’s friends, to invent for his 
Majesty such speeches as it is quite 
impossible his Majesty could have 
made. Is it to be supposed, for ex¬ 
ample, that when his Majesty went 
down to Woolwich,to review the ar¬ 
tillery and engineers, and happened 
to go into one of the rooms in tlie 
barracks, where a pai’ty of soldiers’ 
wives were taking their tea, who were 
frightened out of their wits at the 
royal intrusion, he would, after call¬ 
ing to them in the kindest and most 
aiiuble manner to remain, finish by 
observing, “ dmt if there were no wo- 
■men,there coidd be no good soldiers ?" 
It is not to the physical truth, or the 
philosophical acumen, of this asser¬ 
tion that I object. They aie beyond 
all dispute. But will it be contended, 
that if his Majesty designed to say 
something appropriate to the occa¬ 
sion, he woula have baulked his own 
desiini by saying that which was ab¬ 
surdly inappropriate? Impossible I 

Again. When Sir John Sinclair was 
introduced to kiss hands at the first 
court held by his Mmei^y, (a few 
hours after his brothers death,) it is 
pretended that he said to him," in 
tlie most emphatic manner,” “ Be as¬ 
sured, Sir John^lsliall ever befriendly 
to the Land of Cakes and agriculture.” 
X know there are some woo affect to 
admire the fiiU)k,.uuceremoniouB sim¬ 
plicity of this style of address; and 
It is simide enough, I sMmit. But it 
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in too far romovofl from that dignity 
wliirli aaNociatod with our ideas of 
a King, and therefore incompatible 
with the known rharactor and habits 
of oiir beloved Monarch. I would as 
soon believe, if Sir Watkin Williams 
Wynni*, or Sir John Newport, had 
kissed hands, that Ids Majesty would 
liiive said to the former, “ Be assured 
I shall ever be friendly to the Land 
of Leeks;” or to the latter, “ Be as¬ 
sured 1 shall ever be friendly to the 
Land of Praties and Shillehdis.” I 
am equally incredulous, thank God, 
and for the same loyal reasons, with 
regard to the statements, that our 
Gracious Monarch ttikes a walk by 
liimsclf now and then, through the 
streets, “ attired in a black coat and 
white trowsersthat lie “ prefers ri¬ 
ding on the dicky of his carriage to 
boxing himself withinthat, instead 
of signifying liis royal commands, de¬ 
siring the attendance of the friends 
whom he honours AAUtli his intimacy, 
he iin ites them after tliis fashion— 
“ G-, come and dine with me to¬ 

day, if you have nothiny better to do 
with yourself;" that he “ chats with 
the guard in the stable-yard;’’ that 
when “ the loyal acclamations of his 
people are heard at bis presence, he 
by no means u'hispershM acknowledg¬ 
ments;” and that he wrote to Sir Tho¬ 
mas Tyrwhitt, the I’sher of the Black 
Hod, “ Dear Sir Tom—I am deter¬ 
mined to prorogue the House myself 
on Friday, so take care to have all 
ready.” Neitlier can 1 believe, when 
his Majesty receive<l the. cor/>s diplo¬ 
matique, that upon their retiring from 
the royal presence, he had nothing 
better to say to them than “ that he 
hoped frequently to sec them at his 
court, and to iindwiem the bearers 
of good news.” These, and a multi¬ 
tude of similar absurdities, which are 
in every mouth, have no other origin, 

1 am persuaded, than the lurking spi¬ 
rit of envy and detraction to which I 
have already alluded. 

I'ar different are those traits of the 
royal mind, (equally in every mouth,) 
which carry with them their own 
impress of authenticity, which are at 
once recognised as its emanations, 
or worthy of being its characteristics. 

I haye no doubt, for instance, that 
“ Brighton is convulsed with joy,”—in 
absolute hysterics of loyal delight, in 
consequence of the " gracious mes- 
by its High Constable,” in 


these few and empathic tyords— 
“ Tell the inhabitants of Brighton that 
I shall soon be with them?’ or that 
Colonel D’Aguilar (1 don’t know 
who he is) is " the most deserving 
object of jiatronage in tlie wliole 
ariny,” after reading the following 
conversation between him and his 
Majesty at the horse Guards: “ What 
service have you seen V” The gallant 
Colonel was in the middle of his an¬ 
swer—W’ell, Colonel, that will do 
—that will do—I’ll take care of you. 
How many children have you?”— 
“ Three.”—“ I’ll take care of them 
too; the eldest sliall he one of my 
pages.” Happy Colonel D’Aguilar! 
Him you no brotlu'rs and sisters—no 
uncles and aunts—no cousins—no¬ 
thing but yourself and three children 
for his most gracious Majesty to take 
care of? WJiat a mere luncheon, in 
tlie way of benevolence, to set be¬ 
fore the royal appetite! It is said, 
liowever, the gallant Colonel was so 
overpowered liy tlie unexpected kind¬ 
ness, that he could not help exclaim¬ 
ing, iu the words of Macduff—What! 
all my iiretty ones? Did you say 
all ?” 

It would he tedious, if not impos¬ 
sible, to mention every circumstance 
that has ha[)peued since the 2Gtli of 
June, confirmatory of my hypoUiesis, 
as to the transformation effected by 
passing from the expectancy of a 
crown to the jiossession of it. I shall 
select a few, however; but first, I 
must advert to one fact by itself, be- 
csiuse I <lo not know exactly under 
u’liut general head it can be classed. 

I allude to the pilosity of chinw'hich 
used to distinguish their Hoyai High¬ 
nesses theDukes of Sussex and Cum¬ 
berland. “ TJiey have been the first,” 
we are informed, “ to testify their re¬ 
spect to Ids Majesty’s wishes,” by 
being clean shaved. Our admiratiou 
may here be divided: between the 
fraternal affection of the two illus¬ 
trious individuals,and the minute ob¬ 
jects which find a place in his Majes¬ 
ty’s mind, ami<I ail the vast and so¬ 
lemn cures of sovereignty. And now - 
for my selection. 

During tiic many years tliere was 
a Duke of Clarence, we knew nothing 
—positively nothing—about the fol¬ 
lowing curious facts, all of which 
have been duly ascertained, and dili¬ 
gently promulrated, since the memo¬ 
rable 26th Qi June, JSis Majesty 
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rinRfl at o’clock—breakfasts at 

nine—halt an hour after goes into his 
library—oats a hearty luncheon at 
tivo—cares litth^ for dinner—drinks 
about a pint of small sherry—seldom 
eats of any made dish—has dischai- 
"ed three h'reuch cooks, because he 
is “ perfectly satisfied with English 
fare”—amuses himself in cheerful 
eouversation with men of all parties 
when not emgaged in business—goes 
to bed early—and is constitutionally 
subject to the asthma—but “ may 
live fo a very old age,” wbi<'b God 
grant! Moreover, //?.< Majcslt/ “ has 
castasidi* his Ereiich kid gloves, and 
wears Woodstock' <loehas “ v.\~ 
pressed himself in terms of the most 
uiKjualified la'gaial towards the Esta- 
blishi'd Churcliwas pleased to say, 
in the presence of sev<‘ral prelates, 
that “ he wished to impress upon 
them a firm ronrictioTif that of «// the 
Sovereignswho had preceded him on 
the throne of England, not one would 
be found fo vxrccd him ill regard for 
the church has “ commanded the 
orders reipiiring ollicers of the A’avy 
to w<*ar wliite breeches, &c,., to be an- 
nulh'd,” from a “ just sense of what 
confers real snleiidour on the throne,” 
and a “ kinu consideration for the 
means of individualsintends to 
“ throw o]>en the walks and drives 
of Windsor flreat Parkhas “ or- 
deretl a passage to be mad(‘ from 
M'aferloo Place lo St James’s Park,” 
for whicli tb(* House of Commons 
gave his Majesty three idieers, when 
Sir Hubert Peel assured it, in bis 
gravest nianiuM*, that tlie niuniliccnt 
act was jmsitively, however incredi¬ 
ble it might K(*em, “ the spontaneous 
suggestion of his Majesty himself, 
wflnout the aid of any of his Jlini- 
sters!!” that at the Chapel Royal, 
“ he pronounced the responses in 
an audible tone, and seemed to pay 
the greatest attention to the ser¬ 
mon;” that at a review in Hyde 
Park, he “ commanded the guards by 
no means to injure the people, and, 
in particular, to take care of the fe- 
inaloB ;” that at the levee, he told Sir 
Alured Clarke “ he was happy to see 
him, as it gave him an opportunity 
of communicating to him m person 
that lie should be made a field-mar¬ 
shal on Friday;” that he read the 
speech from the throne “ with asto¬ 
nishing energy, emphasis, and almost 
exultation,” as if " he wished the 


public to know and feel, a toyal 
speech was not to be considered as 
part of a mere state ceremony, but 
as the sacred pledge of a constitu¬ 
tional sovereign to his people;” that 
“ with the allability and condescen- 
siunfurwhichhe lias ever been distin¬ 
guished,” he was pleased to address 
one ofhis dinner guests, fin London) 
thus:—“Though we’shall he some¬ 
what farther apart, if you will come 
and sec me at Windsor, I daresay we 
shall he able to find you a bed in the 
Castle;” and, lastly, that when the 
Duke of Norfolk called upon him at 
Bushy, (1 believe on the very 26tli 
of June, or soon after,) as his Grace 
was leaving, ids Majesty, in the most 
familiar inuuuer possible, said, “ You 
iiave not seen the Queen;” then ring¬ 
ing tlie bell, “Tell the Queen,” he 
added, to the servant who answered, 
“ that I want to speak with Jier.” 

Tf it liad so happened tiiat ids Ma¬ 
jesty had dropped from the clouds ou 
the 2Gth of June, to take upon him¬ 
self the government of these realms, 
as William the Fourth,—if we had 
uever known or heard of sucli a per¬ 
son till that day, tlien it would he na¬ 
tural enough that everything he said 
and did should be observed, by those 
who heard or saw him, and listened 
to with eager curiosity, by those who 
had no opjiortunities of either. But 
when wo know that the William the 
Fourth of the month of July, was 
the Duke of Clarence, of the month 
of June, and not of that month only, 
hut of the last fifty years nearly, thens 
is no otlier way of accounting for the 
sudden change, except from that me- 
lamorpliobis wiiicii is wrought in the 
head, by putting a crown on the head. 

Most sincerely do 1 wisli that these 
transformations were tlic only fea¬ 
tures of the new reign tlial challenge 
observation. But they are not so: 
And if, in what I am about to say, 1 
.assume a graver tunc, it is because 
(to my ndnd, at least) the subjectls 
tliemselves arc of a graver character. 
I own, too, Avhen I see William ^ 
Fourth specially singled out for un- 
(pialifie,d praise by such persons as 
Sir Francis Burdett, Mr Brougham, 
and Mr Hunt, I am irresistibly im¬ 
pelled to pause, and to examine, not 
merely what are the peculiar merits 
which distinguish his Mtgesty from 
Ids late ro;^ brother and fattier, 
(neither of whom was so fommate 
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as to obtain these zealous panegf- wisely resist tlio attempt, on the 
Ties,) but whether there may not oe ground that it is essential to the 
just cause to doubt the real value maintenance of monarcliy itself to 
of merits which are of a quality to surround it with adeqjwte pomp and 
win applause from such eulomsts. splendour. But why,' it will surely 
We are already blest with a Tory be asked in the next Parliament, 
Administration acting upon Whig when the future amount of the civil 

E rinciplcs, according to my Lord list is discussed, why continue this 
larliiigtou; and we ma^beiiponthe magniliceiit scale of expenditure, 
eve of a discovery, equally profound when the tlirone is happily filled by 
with regard to the crown. a sovereign of such primitive and 

Far, very far, be it from me to im- simple habits, that it is his delight, 
pute to the royal mind the intentim on every possible occasion, to lay 
of doing tliat which seems, however, aside the royalties of his august sta> 
to be the legitimate conclusion, from tion; a sovereign who prefers to 
the things that are done ,* I mean a walk out alone, unattended by lords, 
desire oi indirectly stigmatizing cer- grooms, or equerries; who takes his 
tain acts of tlie last reign by an al- unostentatious seat in the dicky of 
most indecorous haste in reversing his own carriage; who breakfasts, 
them in the present. That the re- dines, and sups in tin* most friendly 
versal has taken ])laco, in manifold way with this or that minister, or 
instances, (some of them trivial this or that acquaintance—even my 
enough, but therefore the more seem- Lord Holland—and who shews, in 
ingly indicative of premeditation,) everything, a decided predilection 
cannot be denied; while the con- for the freedom and simplicity of 
btruction put upon it is equally un- private life ? And if' these questions 
deniable. It is very true, a sove- be asked, it w'ill be as difficult to au- 
reign may observe too much state— swer them, as it would be to prove 
he may maintain too austere and ce- that the tnie interests of the tlirone 
remonious a reserve—^lie may live in are consulted in shewing how use- 
too great seclusion;—all these, per- less and cumbersome are its trap- 
haps, were the faults of George fv.; pings; or its true dignity maintained 
—but it is no less true, that the er- in paying morning and evening visits 
ror is signal and mischievous which to the King of Wirtemberg at a corn- 
mistakes for their dignified converse, mon tavern, to the admiration of the 
not a relaxation, but an abjuration waiters and delight of the chamlier- 
almost, of all the imposing attributes maids. * It was not thus George IV., 
of majesty. The tunes are passed W'hen Prince Regent, did the honours 
in which any “ divinity” is supposed of a British monarch to his illustri- 
“ to hedge a kingand they have ous visitors, the Emperor of Russia, 
been succeeded by an age, in which the King of Prussia, and their dis- 
there is a much greater disposition tlnguish^ suite of princes and vic- 
to scrutinize the utility, than to ac- tonous generals. These amiable 
quiesce in the necessity, of that costly condescensions naturally charm tlic 
affair, a monarcliy. Hence, the friends populace; but the populace is alike 
and supporters of monarchy, when fickle and vulgar in its tastes, and 
any attempt is made to abridge the when the first novelty of popping 
revenues of the crown, by applying upon a king at the corner of every 
the principle of economy to the in- street has worn off, it will sicken at 
come of the civil list, zealously and the repetition. That populace, too, 

* I find the following almost incredible atatement in the papers i “ About half 
past four, (Wednesday, July 28, after holding a levee,) the King, attended by Lord 
Glfiilyoii and J.ord Combermere, went to GriUonV hotel to take leave of the King 
of Wirtiimberg, but his Majesty was absent!!" and so liis Britannic Miqesty's horses 
turned their tails and went home again; just us a doctor's lady might have done 
who paid a morning visit to Mrs Shufflebottom, the wife of Mr Shufllebottom the 
dentist. Iluw Mr Grillun himself, if there be such a person, must have wondered! 
and mure cspcclidly as lie doubtless knew that the King of Wirtemberg had gone to 
the ievee, for the express purpose of taking his leave; a circumstance which exone¬ 
rates his Majesty from any charge of disrespect, as he could not expect a second leave- 
/takihg at the hotel. 
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has a shrewd discerning quality of 
its own. 1 heard azi adust carpenter, 
in his shirt-sleeves, to whom one of 
his companions had bcenf^iviug some 
account of the royal ubiquity and 
locomotive enerfifiea, very cpietly 
remark, “ I think his Majesty is just 
ns fond of siiewing himself because 
lie is a king, as 1 should be, for a bit, 
if tliey were to make a king of me.” 

Sir llobert Wilson, tool ho has 
been restored to honours of which 
lie was deprived, and, as I think, 
justly deprived, by the late King. A 
vindictive sovereign, or a stern and 
severe ministry, would have dealt 
less leniently with him. Never did 
an offiwT, holding his Majesty’s com- 
inission, comm it1»i grosser outrage— 
a more iiagrant insult, than he did on 
the memorable occasion of the fune¬ 
ral of Queen Caroline. Yet, ivithin 
a month of his death, whom he so 
outrag(‘d and insulted, he is reinsta¬ 
ted Wliy, I again ask, are these 
things done y In what spirit are they 
done y What is the opinion tliey are 
meant to convey V VVliat popularity 
is sought to be raised, in derision and 
contempt, as it were, over the grave 
of Ccorge IV’.? I put the.se questions 
ivith the less liesitation, because I 
ilnd the restoration of the “ starless 
knight” lias been the act of his Majes¬ 
ty’s r(.>sponKible advisers; the same 
advisers, 1 presume, that counselled 
the gimeral order from the Horse 
(iiiards, (July ‘2Sth,) appointing “ Co¬ 
lonel George Fitzclarence Deputy 
Adjutant-General to the Forces !” 
It has been publicly stated, and, as 
the statement reiuuins uncontradict- 
ed, it is doubtless authentic, that 
when hieutenant- General .Sir Robert 
Wilson was presented to the King at 
the levee, his Majesty, ” after sha¬ 
king him cordially by the hand,” was 
thanked by Sir Robert in a short 
s])eecii for his kindness and gracious 
condescension in restoring him to 
his rank in the array. “ His Majesty,” 
Hays the account, “ who continued to 
hold Sir Robert by the hand, address¬ 
ed him thus: ‘ .Sir Roboi't, do not 
thank me—I never tell an untruth. 
[Was there an emphasis, I wonder, 
u[)on the I, to mark any distinction 
as to royal untruths?] 'Your resto¬ 
ration was so strongly recommended 
to me by niy ministers, that it was 
niy duty to comply; for God forbid 
that I should ever stand in the tvay 
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of the favours of the crown to a brave 
officer. I have now the satisfaction 
of congratulating you on your resto¬ 
ration, because f know, that if ever 
your services should be wanted, J 
sliall find in you a brave officer, and 
a loyal subject!’ ” 

It was certainly as honourable to 
his Majesty’s feelings, as it is credit¬ 
able to his high moral sense never 
to tell an untruth, thus to give the 
credit where it was due—to his mi¬ 
nisters : as his ministers, on a former 
occasion, (delightful reciprocation of 
candour !) gave liis Majesty all the 
creilit of having ordered a passage 
to be made from St James’s Park to 
Waterloo Place. But let that pass. 
Who arc the ministers that so 
strongly recommended to William 
the Fourth the restoration of Sir 
Robert Wilson ? The very same 
ministers, (rvith few exceptions, and 
those unimportant,) who as strongly 
recommended to CJeorge IV. that Sir 
Robert Wilson should be deprived 
of his rank. C^onsisteiit counsellors! 
Obsemiious advisers ! If you did 
your duty to your dead master, you 
have betrayeii it to your living one. 
If you have advised justice in 1830, 
you advised injustice in 1821. But 
pm'hans you have an escape from 
this dilemma—wortliy of the di¬ 
lemma itself—and are prepjwed to 
say. Sir Robert has been sufficiently 
punished for his uflbncc; like a 
criminal sentenced to seven years* 
transportation, who, having served 
out his sentence, is entitled to re¬ 
turn to that society from which he 
had been banished. If this be your 
defence, tell me how' long is it since 
you made the discovery—and how 
much longer you might have lived 
teithout making the discovery, had it 
pleased Heaven to spare the monart h 
we have lost ? 

But, “ is there no sequel at the 
heels” of these things ? Would I 
had the power to make his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, and Sir 
Robert Peel, and the rest of the 
ciibinet, turn their thoughts inside 
out. Then should we see those 
secret springs, whose true move¬ 
ments,' however, are sufficiently de¬ 
noted to my mind iu what is visible. 
Then should we behold the attain¬ 
ment of political objects, the reten¬ 
tion of power,the enjoyment of place, 
balanced against aervile atibscrviency 
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to frivolous whims and puerile ca¬ 
price. Then should we know the real 
cause of Sir Robert Wilson’s restora¬ 
tion ; of his Royal Highness the Duke 
of Sussex’s reappearance at court, 
after an eclipse of nearly twenty 
years; of the promotion and intro¬ 
duction of the r’itzclarences; of that 
round of festivities, paradings, visit- 
ings, and c.ourt gaieties, triuniphing, 
(in bitter mockery of all our bet¬ 
ter feelings) the state grief of the 
morning, where an address of condo¬ 
lence is to be replied to, with tlie 
merriment of the evening, when tlie 
palace rinra with rejoicings; and of 
that ceaseless exhibition in tlie pub¬ 
lic eye, from parade to paraile, from 
levee to levee, and ironi Apsley 
House to Downing Street, Whitehall, 
and Pi'ivy Gardens. But it will all 
fail. Burdett may tell us, “ >ve have 


now a King of England, and not the 
King of a factiontliat the “ present 
King, in the short time he has been 
upon the throne of his forefathers, 
has displayed more true English feel¬ 
ing than has been displaced by any 
British sovereign for reigns past.” 
(Poll!) Hunt may say the same 
things—Brougham, in talking to the 
Yorkshire freeholders,* may dilate 
upon tlie glorious beginnings “ of 
the new reign”—yet, a ministry es¬ 
sentially weak in itself, and render¬ 
ed still weaker by its divisions and 
heart-burnings, will not be able to 
stand against public opinion, singly 
Hupi>orted by the King’s countenauc.e. 
The Parliament you have to meet, 
will not be the Parliament, thank God f 
which assisted you in breaking in up¬ 
on the Constitution! 

Thk Silent Member. 


THE SlIErHERD I’OET OF THK ALPS. 


ItY MRS IIEMANS. 


Goil pave him TPverence of lawa, 

Yet stirriii); bUmd in Freedom’s cause— 

A spirit to his rocks akin. 

The eye of the hawk, and the fire thcTcin! 
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SiNfiiNO of the free blue sky, 

And tlie wild-flower glens that lie 
Far amidst the ancient hills, 

‘W’hicli the fountain-music fills ; 

Singing of tlie snow-]>eaks bright. 

And the royal eagle’s flight, 

And the courage and tlie grace 
Foster’d by the chamois-cliase; 

In his fetters, day by day. 

So the Shepherd-poet lay. 

Wliereforc, from a dungcon-celi 
Did tliose notes of freedom swell. 
Breathing sadness not their own. 

Forth with every Alpine tone ? 
Wherefore !—can a tyrant’s ear 
Brook the mountain-winds to heai-, 
When each blast goes pealing by 
With a song of liberty r 

Darkly hung th’ oppressor’s hand 
O’er the Shepherd-poet’s land ; 
Sounding there the waters gush’d, 
IVhile the lip of man was hush’d; 
There the ftucon pierced the cloud, 
While the fiery heart was bow’d; 

But this might not long endure, 

Where the mountain-homes were pure; 
And a valiant voice arose, 

Thrilling aH aUent enowaj 
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Are none bnt the Wind and tlie Laminer-Geyer 
To be free where the liilla unto heaven aspire ? 

In the soul of sonp; from the dee\> plens past. 

Now tliat tlieir Poet is chain’d at last ?— 

Tliink of tlie mountains, and deem not so! 

Soon shall each blast like a clarion blow! 

Yes! thouffh forbidden be every word 
Wliei'pwitli that Spirit the Alps hath stirr’d, 

Yet even as a buri<*d stream tliro’ earth 
Rolls on to another and brighter birtli. 

So shall the voice that hath seem’d to die, 

Burst forth with the Aiilhem of Liberty! 

And another power is moving 
In a bosom fondly loving 
Oh ! a sister’s heart is deep. 

And her spirit strong to keep 
Each light link of early hours. 

All sweet scents of childhood’s flowers ! 

'riniN each hi}' by J^rni snng. 

Rocks an<l crystal eaves among, 

Or beneath the linden-leaves. 

Or the cabin’s vine-hung eaves. 

Rapid though as bird-notes gushing, 

1'ransii‘nt as a wan cheek’s flushing. 

Each in young 'I’eresa’s breast 
Left its liery words inipresH’dj 
'rreasured th(*re lay every line. 

As a rich book on a hidden shrine. 

Fair was that lone girl, and meek. 

With a pale transparent cheek. 

And a <feep-fringed violet eye 
Seeking in sweet shade to lie, 

{)r, if raised to glance above. 

Dim vv'ith its own devv's of love; 

And a pure, Aladonna brow, » 

And a silvery voice, and low. 

Like the echo of a flute. 

Even the lasf., ere all be mutt*- 
Bnt a loftier soul was seen 
III tlie orphan sister’s mien, 

From that hour when ehahis defiled 
Him, tlie high Al])s' noble ehiltl. 

Tones in her tpiiveriiig voiee awoke, 

As if a harp ol battle spoke; 

Light, that seem’d born of an eagle’s nest, 

Flash’d from hi'r soft eyes, unrepress’d; 

And lier form, like a spreading water-flower. 

When its frail cup swells with a sudden shower, 
Seem’d all dilated with love and pride. 

And grief for that brotlier, her young heart’s guide. 
Well might tliey love!—those two had grown 
Orphans togetlier and alone: 

The silence of the Alpine sky 
Had hush’d their hearts to piety; 

The turf, o’er their dead mother laid, 

Had been tlicir altar when they pra/d; 

There, more in tenderness than woCj 
Tlie stars had seen their young tears flow; 
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ITig —now singing far and lone, 

Where the young breeze ne’er was known; 

Singing of the glad blue sky. 

Wildly—and bow mournfully! 
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The cloutle, iu spirit-like descent. 

Their deep thoughts by one touch had blent, 

And tlic wild stoims link’d them to each oIImm*— 
lloiv dear cjiu peril make a brother! 

Noav is their hearth a forsaken spot, 

The vine waves unpruned o’er their inountaiu-cot ; 
Away, in that holy affection’s might, 

Ti»e maiden is gone, like a breeze of the night;— 
She is gone fortli alone, but her lighted face. 

Filling with soul eveiy secret place. 

Hath a dower from heaven, and a gift of sway. 

To arouse brave hearts in its hidden way, 

Like the sudden flinging fortli on liigh. 

Of a banner that startleth silently ! 

She hath wander’d through many a hanilet-vale, 
Telling its children her brother’s tale; 

And the strains, by his spirit pour’d away. 

Freely as fountains might shower their spraj'. 

From her fervent lip a new life have caught. 

And a power to kindle yet bolder thought; 

While sometimes a melody, all her own. 

Like a gush of tears in its plaintive tone. 

May be heard ’midst the lonely rocks to flow, 

(Hear tlirough the water-chimes—clear, yc‘t low. 

Thou’rt not where wild flowers wave 
O’er crag and sparry cave; 

Thou’rt not whe.re pines are sounding, 

Or joyous torrents bounding— 

Alas, my brother! 

“ Thou’rt not where green, on high. 

The brighter pastures lie; 

Fv’n those, thine own wild jilaces. 

Bear of our chain dark traces; 

Alas, my brother! 

" Far hath the sunbeam spri'ad, 

Nor found thy lonely bed; 

Long hath the fresh wind sought thee. 

Nor one sweet whisj>ei- brouglit thee— 

Alas, my brother! 

“Thou, that for joy wert born. 

Free as the wings of morn! 

Will aught thy young life cherish. 

Where the Alpine rose would perish? 

Alas, my brother! 

“Const thou be singing still, 

As once on every hill ? 

Is not thy soul forsaken. 

And the bright gift from thee taken ?— 

Alas, alas, my brother!” 

And was the bright gift from the captive fled ? 

Like the Are on nis hearth, was his spii it dead ? 

Not so!—but 06 rooted in stillness deep. 

The pure stream-lily its place will keej). 

Though its tearfid urns to the blast may quiver. 
While die red waves rush down the foaming river, 

So freedom's faith in his bosom lay. 

Trembling, yet not to be borne away! 
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Ihc iihrphcrd I'oct of the Alps. 

Ill* tliuugiit of tlic Allis nml their breezy air, 

And felt that his country no chains might bear; 

He thought of the hunter’s haughty life, 

And knew there must yet be noble strife; 
ilut, oh ! when he thought of that oi'phan maid, 

His high heart melted—he wept and pray’d! 

For he saw her not as she moved e’en then, 

A wakener of heroes in eveiy glen, 

AVith a glance inspired which no grief could tame, 
Bearing on Hope like a torch’s flame. 

While the strengthening voice of mighty wrongs 
Gave echoes back to her thrilling songs; 

But his dreams were lill’d by a hauntmg tone, 

•Sad as a sleeping infant’s moan; 

And Ills soul was pierc’d by a mournful eye, 

AA'hicJi look’d on it—oh ! how beseechingly ! 

And tlierc floated past him a fragile form. 

With a willowy droop, as beneath the storm; 

Till u’akciiing in anguish, his faint heart sti'ove 
In vain with its burden of helpless love ! 

—Thus woke the dreamer one weary night— 

There Hash’d through his dungeon a swift strong light; 
He sprang up—he climb’d to the grating-bars, 

—It was not the rising of muon or stars, * 

But a signal flame from a ]>eak of snow. 

Rock’d through the dark skies, to and fro! 

I'here shot forth another—another still— 

A hundred answers of hill to lull! 

Tossing like pines in the ti'Uipest’s way. 

Joyously, wildly, the bright spires play. 

And each is hail’d witli a pi'aliug shout, 

For the high Alps rvaving their bauuers out! 

Friii, young Frni! the huid hath risen! 

—Alas! to be lone in thy narrow prison! 

Those free streamers glancing, ana thou not there! 

—Is the moment of rapture, or fierce despair.^ 

—Hark! there’s a tumult that shakes his cell. 

At the gates of the mountain citadel! 

Hark ! a clear voice through the rude sounds rin^u^! 

—Doth he know the strain, and the wild, sweet smging ? 

“ There may not long be fetters, 

AVhere the cloud is earth’s array. 

And the bright floods leap fron^ cave and steep, 

Like a hunter on the prey! 

“ I'hcrc may not long be fetters, 

Where the white Alps have their towers; 

Unto eagle-homes, if the arrow comes, 

The chain is not for ours!” 

It is she I—She is come like a day-spring beam. 

She that so mournfully shadow’d his dream! 

With her shining eyes and her buoyant form. 

She is come! her tears on his cheek are warm 
And O! the thrill in that weejung voice 1 
“ My brother, niy brother! come forth,rejoice! 

—Poet! the land of thy love is free, 

—Sister! thy brother is won by thee! 
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l AsyAGUS I'ROM TIIU DIAUY 01' A LATl:; PUV»1CIAN. 

Chai*. 1L 

CancerThe Dentist and the Comedian ;—A Scholar's Dcath-JJed 
Prepaidny for the JIousc ;— Duelling. 


O.Mi often hears of the great firni- 
iiess of the female sex, ami their 
powers of enduring a degree of 
physical pain which would utterly 
break down the stubborn strengtli of 
man. An interesting exemplifica¬ 
tion of this remark will be found in 
the short narrative imniediat(*ly fol¬ 
lowing. The event made a strong 
impression on ni}" mind at the time, 
and I thought it ivell w'orthy of an 
entry in my Diary. 

T had for several months been in 

constant attendance on a Mrs St-, 

a young married lady, of consider¬ 
able family and*fortune, wiio Avas 
the victim of that terrible scourge of 
the female sex—a cancer. To great 
personal attractions, she added un¬ 
common sweetness of disjiosition: 
and the fortitude Avith Avhich she 
submitted to the agonizing inroads 
of her malady, together Avith her 
ardent expressions of gratitude for 
sucli temporary alleviations as Iter 
anxious medical attendants coiihl 
supply, contributed to ins])ire me 
with a very lively interest in her fate. 
1 can conscientiously say, that during 
the whole period of my attendance, 
I never heard a A\'ord of com])luint 
fall from her, nor Avitnessed any in¬ 
dications of impatience or irritability. 
I found her, one morning, stridch- 
ed on the crimson sofa in the draAV- 
ing room; and though her palhd fea¬ 
tures, and gently corrugated eye¬ 
brows, evidenced the intense agony 
she was suffering,—on my enquiring 
what sort of a night she had passed, 
she replied in a calm but tremu¬ 
lous tone, “ Ob, Doctor, I have had 
a dreadful night—^but I am glad Cap- 

Uiiii St- Avas not with me—for 

it Avould have made him very wretch¬ 
ed!” At that moment a fine flaxen¬ 
haired little boy, her first and only 
child, (-ame running into the room, 
his blue laughing eyes glittering with 
innocent merriment. I took him on 
my knee, and amused him with my 
watch, in order that he might not 
disturb his mother, The poor suf¬ 


ferer, after gazing on him Avitii au 
air of intense fondness .for some 
niunients, suddenly covered lier eyes 
with Iicr hand (oh, hoAV slender— 
hoAV snoAvy—how'^almost transparent 
Avas it!)—and 1 piH'sently saw tin* tears 
trickling through her fingers—but, 
she uttered not a AAwd. Tliere Avas 
the mother ! —The aggravated malig¬ 
nity of her disorder rendered an op**- 
ration allengtli iue\ital)le. The emi¬ 
nent surgeon, Avho, jointly with my¬ 
self, Avas ill ri'gular attendance on 
her, feelingly communicated the iu- 
tclllgence, "and asked Avhether she 
thought she hail fortitude enough to 
submit to an operation. Slie assured 
him, Avith a sweet smile of resigna¬ 
tion, that she bad for sometime beeti 
suspecting as much, and bad made 
iq) her mind to submit to it—but on 
two conditioio—that lier liusband 
(who Avas tlie.n at sea^ should not 
be informed of it till it was oAer; 
and that during the operation she 
should not be in any AVise bound, or 
blindfolded. Her calm and decisii c 
manner, convinced me tliat reiiioii- 

strance Avould be useless. Sir . 

looked at me Avith a doubtful air. 
She observed it ; and said, “ 1 see 

Avbat you are tliiiiking, Sir-; but 

I hope to sheAV you that a Avomau 
has more* courage than you seem 
Avilliug to give her credit for.” In 
short,after the surgeon had acquies¬ 
ced in the latter condition—to wliich 
he Jiad especially tlemuiTed—a day 
Avas fixed for tlie ojicration—sub¬ 
ject, of course, to Mrs St -’s state 

of health. \Vlien the Wednesday 
arrived, it W'as Avith some agitation 

tliat I entered Sir-’s carriage, in 

company with himself, and his senior 

pujid, Mr-. 1 could scarce avoid 

a certaiu nervous tremor—unpro¬ 
fessional as it may seem—^when I 
HHAV tlie servant place the operating 
case on the scat of tlie carriage. 
“ Are you sure you have every thing 

ready, Mr —V” enquired Sir - , 

witli a calm and business-like air, 

which somewhat irritated mCi On 
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bfiing assured uf the aflfirmativp, and 
after cautiously casting ids eye over 
tile case of instruments,* to make 
assurance doubly sure, we drove oft'. 

We arrived at Mrs St-’s,—who 

resided a few miles from town,— 
about two o’clock in the aft(u*noon, 
and were immediately ushered into 
the room in which ilie operation was 
to be performed—a back parlour, 
the window of which looked into at 
beautiful garden. 1 shall be pardon¬ 
ed, I hope, for acknowledging, that 
the glimpse 1 caught of the pale and 
disordered countenance of the ser¬ 
vant, as he retired, after shewing us 
into the room, somewhat disconcert¬ 
ed me; for in addition to the deep 
interest 1 felt in the fate of the lovely 
siiflerer, I had always an abhorrence, 
for the operative pai't of the profes¬ 
sion, which many years of practice 
did not Rufticc to remove. The 
necessary arrangements being at 
length completed,—<-onsistiug of a 
hateful array of instrunumts,—cloths, 
—sjionge,—warm water, &c., &c.,— 
a message, was sent to Mrs St——, 
to inform her all was ready. 

Sir-was just making a jocular 

and not very well-timed allusion to 
iny agitated air, when the door rvas 

opened, and Mrs St- mitered, 

followed by her two attmidants. Her 
step was firm—^lier air composed— 
ami her pale features irradiated with 
a smile—sad, however, as the I’.old 
twilight of October. She was then 
about twenty-six or seven years of 
age—and under all the disadvan- 
t^eous circumstanc,es in which she 
was placed, lookid at that moment a 
beautiful tvoinan. Her hair was 
light auburn, and hung back ueglect- 
cclly over a forehead and neck white 
as marble. Her full blue eyes, whii-h 
usually beamed with a delicious 
pensive expression from beneath 

the soft languor of the drooping lid,'’ 

were now lighted with the glitter of 
a restlessness and ^itation, which 
the noblest degree of self-command 
could not entirely conceal or repress. 
Her features were regular—her nose 


and mouth w'ere exquisitely chiselled 
—aud her complexion fair, almost 
to transparency..,Indeed, an eminent 
medical writer has remarked that the 
most beautiful women are generally 
the subjects of this, terrible disease. 
A large Indian shawl was thrown 
over her shoulders, and she wore a 
white, muslin dressing-gown. And 
was it this innocent and beautiful 
being who was doomed to writhe 
beneath the torture and disfigure¬ 
ment of the operating knife ? My 
heart aclw-d. A decanter of port- 
wine and some glasses wore placed 
on a small table near the window; 
she beckoned me towards it, and 
was going to speak. 

“ Allow me, iny dear madam, to 
pour you a glass of wine,” said I. 

“ If it would do me good. Doctor,” 
she whisjiered. She barely touched 
the glass with her lips, and then 
handed it to me, saying, with assu¬ 
med cheerfulness,' “ Come, Doctor, 
I see you need it as much as 1 do, 
after all. Yes, Doctor,” she conti¬ 
nued with emphasis, “ you ai’e very, 
very kind and feeling to me.” When 
1 had H(*t down the glass, she conti¬ 
nued, “ Dear Doctor, do forgive a 
woman’s wonkiiess—and try if you 
can Iiold this letter which I received 

yesterday from Captain St - , and 

in which he speaks very fondly—so 
that niy eyes may rest on his dear 
hand-WTitiug all the while I am sit¬ 
ting here—without being noticed by 
any one else—will you't’” 

“ Madam, you must really cx(‘usc 
me—it will agitate you—I must 
beg”— 

“ You are mistaken,” she replied 
with firmness; " it will rather com¬ 
pose Ime. And if I should -” ex- 

jiire, slie was going to have said— 
but her tongue refused utterance. 
She then put the letter into my hand 
—hers was cold, icy cold, and clammy 
—hut I did not perceive it tremble. 

“ In return, madam, you must give 
me leave to bold your hand duiing 
the operation.” 

“ What—you fern* me. Doctor?” 
she replied with a faint smile, but 


* I once saw the life of a patient lost, merely through the want of such laudable 
precaution as that of Sir-, in the present instanr.e. An indispcusable instru¬ 

ment was suddenly reiiuired, in the middle of the operation; and to the dismay of the 
operator aud those around him, there was none at band! 
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did not refuiiie iii}' request. At this 

moment, Sir-approached us with 

a cheerful air, saving, “ Well, ma¬ 
dam, is your l(ite-a-t6te finished ? 1 
waut lo get this little matter over, 
and giro you permanent ease.” I 
do m^t tl. Ink there ever lived a pro- 
fitssioniil man who could apeak with 
such an assuring air as Sir-! 

“ I am ready, sir-. Are the 

servants-, ent out?” she enquired from 
one of tliC women present. 

“ Yes, madam,” she replied, in 

tC&TH 

" And my little Harry?” Mrs 
St—— at>ked, in a fainter tone. She 
was ansv/ered in the affirmative. 

" Then I am prepared,” said she, 
and sat down in the chair that tvas 
placed fi r her. One of the attend¬ 
ants then removed the sliawl from 
her shoulders, and Mrs St—— her¬ 
self, with perfect composure, assist¬ 
ed in displacing as inutdi of her dress 
as was necessary. She then suffered 

Sir - - to place her on the corner 

side of the chair, with her left arm 
thrown oyer the hack of it, and her 
face looking over her right shoulder. 
She gave me her right hand; and 
with my left, I endeavoured to hold 

Captain St-’s letter, as she had 

desired. She smiled .sweetly, as if 
to assure mo of lier fortitude; and 
there was something so indescriba¬ 
bly affecting in the expression of her 
full blue eyes, that it almost broke 
my heart. 1 shall never forget that 
smile as long as I live! Half closing 
her eyes, she fixed them on tlic let¬ 
ter I held—and did not once remove 
them till all was over. Nothing could 
console me at this trying moment, 
but a conviction of the consummate 

skill of Sir- , who now, with a 

calm eye, and a steady hand, com¬ 
menced die operation. At the in¬ 
stant of the first incision, her whole 
frame quivered with a convulsive 
shudder, and her clieeks became 
ashy pale. I prayed inwai'dly that 
she might faint, so that the earlier 
st^o of the operation might be got 
over vyhile she was in a state of in¬ 
sensibility. It was not the case, how¬ 
ever—her eyes continued riveted in 
one long burning gaze of fondness 
on the beloved handwriting of her 
husband; and she moved not a limb, 
nor uttered more than an occasional 
sigh, during the whole of the prg.. 


ti'acted and painful operation. W'hen 
the last bandage had been applied 
she whispered almost inarticulately, 
“ Is it all over, Doctor?” 

“ Yes, madam,” I replied, “ and 
wc are going to caiTy you iqi to 
bed.” 

“ No, no—I think I can walk—I 
will try,” said she, and endeavoured 

to rise; but on Sir-assuring her 

that the motion might perhaps in¬ 
duce fatal consequences, she desist¬ 
ed, and wc carried her, sitting in the 
chair, iiji to bed. The instant we 
had laid her down, she swooned— 
and continued so long insensible, 
that .Sir - — ■ held a looking-glass 
over lier mouth and nostrils, appre¬ 
hensive that the vital energies had at 
last sunk under the terrible struggle. 
She recovered, however; and under 
the influence of an opiate draught, 
slept for several hours. 
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Mrs St-recovered, though very 

slowly; and I attended her 'assidu¬ 
ously—sometimes two or tliree times 
a-day, till she eould be removed to 
the sea-side. I shall not easily forget 
an observation she made at the last 
visit I paid her. .She was alluding, 
one morning, distantly and delicaUdy 
to the personal disfigurement she liad 
suffered. I, of course, said all that 
was soothing. 

" But, Doctor, my husband -” 

said she, suddenly, while a faint crim¬ 
son mantled on her cheek—^adding 
fnlteringly, after a pause—“ I think 
.St-will love me yet!” 

THE DENTIST AND THE COMEDIAN. 

Friday, — 18—. A ludicrous con- 
tretems liappened to-day, which 1 
wish 1 could describe as forcibly as 
it struck me. Mr —, the well- 
known comedian, with whom I whs 
on terms of intimacy, after having 
suffered so severely from the tooUi- 
ach, as to he prevented for two 
evenings from taking his part in the 
play, sent, under mpr direction, for 

Mons. -, a fashionable dentist, 

dien but recently imported from 
Prance. WJiile I was sitting witli 
my friend, endeavouring to “ screw 
hie courage up to the eticKii^-place,” 
Monsieur arrived, duly mrnished 
with the “ tools of his craft.” The 
coffiedum sat down with a inefvil 
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visage, and eyed the dentist’s formi¬ 
dable preparations with a piteous and 
disconcerted air. As soon as I had 
taken niy station behind, for the pur- 
])ose of holding tlie patient’s head, 
the gum was lanced without much 
ado; but as the doomi'd tooth was a 
A ery forniidable broad-rooted molar. 
Monsieur prepared for a vigorous 
effort. He was just conimencing the 
<lreaflful wreiicli, when he, suddenly 
relaxed his hold, retired a step or 
two from his patient, and burst into 
a loud fit of laughter I Up started 
the astoundi'd comedian, and with 
<-lenched lists demanded furiously, 
“ What the d—1 he meant by such 
<-onducti'” The little bewhiskered fo- 
r4*igner, however, continued stand¬ 
ing at a little distance, still so con- 
vjils<‘d with laughter, ns to disregard 
the menacing movements of his pa¬ 
tient; and exclaiming, “ Ah, mon 
Dieii!—ver good—ver good—hien ! 
lia, ha!—Be tiar. Monsieur, you pull 
ou(> such d- (jueer, extraordi¬ 

naire conii(]ue face—Be Oar,like one 
hig fiddle !” or W'ords to that eflcct. 
Tlie dentist was right: Mr ——’s 
featur(«s were o.dd enough at all 
times; hut, on the ))rescnt occasion, 
they suifered such excruciating con- 
toitious—such a strange puckering 
together of tin* mouth and cheeks, 
and upturning of the eyes, that it was 
t(‘n thousand times more laughable 
than any artificially distorted fea¬ 
tures with which he used to set 
Drury-Lane in a roar.— Oh that a 
painter had been present!—There 
was, on one side, my friend, standing 
in menacing attil ule, with both fists 
clenched, his loft clteek swelled, and 
looking as if the mastication of a 
large apph‘ hatl been suddenly sus- 
]>euded, and his whole features crea¬ 
ting a i^rotesipie expression of min¬ 
gled pain, indecision, and fury. Then 
there vA'as the operator beginning to 
look a little startled at the probable 
consequences of his sally; and, last¬ 
ly, 1 stood a little aside, almost suf¬ 
focated with suppressed laughter! 
At length, however, -’s percep¬ 

tion oithe ridiculous prevailed; aud 
after a very liearty laugh, aud ex¬ 
claiming, “ I mmt have looked d—d 
odd, I suppose!” he once more re¬ 
signed himself into the hands of 
>fousieur, and the tooth was out in 
a twinkling. 


A scholar’s death-bed. 

[The following short but melan¬ 
choly naiTative, will, it is hoped, be 
perused with additional interest, 
when the reader is assured that it is 
I' ACT. Much more might have been 
committed to press; but as it would 
have related chiefly to a mad devo¬ 
tion to alchemy, which some of Mr 
——’s few posthumous papers abun¬ 
dantly eviaeiice, it is omitted, lest 
the reader should consider the de¬ 
tails as romantic or improbable. AH 
that is worth recording is told ; and 
it is hm)ed, that some young men of 
powerful, undiscipliued, and ambi- 
tiotis minds, will find their account 
in an attentive consideration of tlie 
fate of a kindred spirit.—Bene facit, 
(jui cx alionan erroribtia sibi exem- 
plum sumat^ 

Thinking, one morning, that I had 
gone through the whole of my usual 
lovee of home-patients, 1 was pre¬ 
paring to go out, when the servant 
informed me there was one yet to be 
spoken with, who, he thought, must 
hare been asleep in a comer of the 
room, or he should not have failed to 
summon him in his turn. Directing 
him to be shewn in immediately, 1 
retook iny place at iny desk. The 
servant in a few moments ushered 
ill a young man, who seemed to have 
scarce strength enough, even with 
the assistance of a walking-stick, 
to totter to a chair opposite me. I 
was much struck with his appcai'- 
ance, which w'as that of one in re¬ 
duced circumstances. His clothes, 
though perfectly clean and neat^ 
were faded and threadbare; and his 
coat W'as buttoned up to his chin, 
where it was joined by a black silk 
ncck-kcrcliief, in sucli a manner as 
to lead me to suspect tlie absence of 
a shirt. He W'as rather below than 
above tlie average licight, and seem¬ 
ed w'asted almost to a shadow. There 
was an air of superior ease and po¬ 
liteness in his aemeanour; and an 
expression about his countenance, 
sickly and sallow though it W'as, so 
raolancholy, mild, and intelligent, 
that I could not help view'ing liim 
witii peculiar interest 

“ I was afraid, my friend, I should 
have missed you,” said I, in a kind 
tone, “ as I was on the point of going 
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out.”—•“ I lioard your cai'riage drive 
up to the door, doctor, and ehall not 
detain you more than a few mo¬ 
ments; nay, I will call to-morrow, 
if that would be more convenient,” he 
replied faintly, suddenly pressing 
his hand to his side, as though the 
eflbrt of speaking occasioned him 
pain. I assured him I had a qnai ter 
of an hour at his service, and begged 
he would proceed at once to state 
the nature of his complaint. lie de¬ 
tailed—what I had anticipated from 
his appearance—all the symptoms 
of a very advanced stage of jml- 
monary consumption. He expressed 
himself in very select and forcible 
language j and once or twice, when 
at a loss for what he conceived an 
adctpiate expression in English, chose 
such an appropriate Latin phrase', 
that the thought perimtiially suggest¬ 
ed itself to me, while he tvas sjJeak- 
ing— “ a starcedscholar!'^ —He made 
not the most distant allusion to po¬ 
verty, but confined himself to the 
leading symptoms of his indisposi¬ 
tion. I determined, howijver, (uaud 
j)r(Pteritorum iiitmnnor to ascer¬ 
tain his circumstiuices, with a view, 
if possible, of relieving them. I 
asked if he ate animal food with re¬ 
lish,—enjoyed his dinnei*,—whether 
his meals ivere regular. lie coloured, 
and hesitated a little, for I put the 
question searchingly; and replied, 
with some embarrassment, that lie did 
not, certainly, then cat regularly, nor 
enjoy his food when be did. I soon 
found that he was in very straitened 
circumstances; that, in short, he 
was sinking rapidly under the pres¬ 
sure of want and harassing anxiety, 
which alone had accelerated, if not 
wholly induced, his present illness; 
and that all he had to expect from 
medical aid, was a little alleviation. 
1 prescribed a few simple medicines, 
and then asked him in what part of 
the town he resided. 

“ I am afraid, doctor,” said he mo¬ 
destly, “ I shall be unable to afford 
your visiting'me at my own lodgings. 
1 will occasionally call on you here, 
as a moniing patienV’—and he prof¬ 
fered me half a guinea. The convic¬ 
tion that it was probably tlie very last 
he had^ in the world, and a keen re- 
CoBection of simihir scenes in my 
own history, almost brought the tears 
fatto jny eyes, I refused the fee, of 


course; and prevailed on him to let 
me set him down, as 1 was driving 
close past his residence. Ho seemed 
overwhelmed witli gratitude; and 
with a blush, liinted, that he was “ not 
quite ill carriage costume.” He li¬ 
ved in one of the small streets lead¬ 
ing from May-fair; and after haying 
made a note in my tablets, of his 
name and number, 1 set him down, 
promising him an early call. 

TJie clammy pressure of bis was¬ 
ted fingers, as I shook his hand at 
parting, remained with me all that 
day. 1 could not dismiss from my 
mind the ivild and sorrowful couii- 
tenanci' of this young man, go Avhere 
1 would; and 1 ivas on tlie point of 
mentioning the incident to a most 
excellent and generous nobleman, 
Avhorn I was flieu attending, and 
soliciting Ids assistance,—but the 
thought diatitwas jirematuro, check¬ 
ed me. There miyht be something 
imworthy in tlie young man; be, 
might possibly he an—impostor. 
These were hard thoughts—chilling 
and unworthy suspicious, hut I could 
not resist them; alas! an eigliteen 
yi'ars’ intercourse witli a deceitful 
world has alone taught me how to 
entertain tlicim! 

As my wife dined a little out of 
town that evening, I liastily swallow¬ 
ed a solitary meal, and set out in 
quest of my morning patient. ^Vith 
some difficulty 1 found the house; 
it w'as the meanest, and in the mean¬ 
est street, 1 had visited for months. 
1 km»cked at the door, wliich was 
open, and surrounded by a babbling 
throng of dirty children. A slattern¬ 
ly woman, with a child in her arms, 

answered my summons. Mr-, 

she said, lived there, in the top fioor; 
but be W'as just gone out for a few 
moments, she supposed, “ to get a 
mouthful of victuals, but I was wel¬ 
come to go up and wait for him, since 
there was not much to make away 
with, howsoiwer,” said the rude and 
vulgar creature. One of licr children 
led me up the narrow, dirty stair- 
, case, and having ushered me into the 
room, left me to my meditations. A 
wretched hole it was in wliich I was 
sitting! The evening sun streamed 
in discoloured rays through the un¬ 
washed panes,, here and tliere mend¬ 
ed with brown paper, and sufficed to 
shew mo that the only furniture con- 
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sisted of amiHerablc, curtainless bed, 
(the disordered clotlies shewing that 
the weary liinljs of the wrotchod oc¬ 
cupant had but recently left it)—- 
three old rush-bottomed chairs—and 
a rickety deal tabic, on which were 
scattered several pages of manuscript 
—a letter or two—p(>ns, ink, and a 
few books. There was no cliest of 
drawers—nor did 1 see any thing like¬ 
ly to serve as a substitute. Poor Mr 

- probably carried about with 

him all he had in th(> world! There 
was a small sheet of writing ])aper 
pinned over tin* mantel-piece, (if such 
it «leserved to be called,) which I 
gazed at with a sigh; it bore* simply 

tiu* outline of a coffin, with Mr-’s 

initials, and “ obiil - 18 —,” 

eeidently in his own handwriting, 
(-‘urions to see the kind of books he 
prefeiTed, 1 took them up and exa¬ 
mined them. There were—if 1 recol- 
h*ct right—a small Amsterdam edition 
of PI ai I tu s—a 11 orace—a i mi c 1 1 1 )e- fi n- 
gered cojiy of Arisloiihanes—a neat 
pocket edition of /Eschylus—a small 
copy of the works of Jjactaiitius— 
and two odd volumes of English 
books. 1 had no int<‘ntion of bVing 
imj)ertinentlyiii(piiHitive,but my eye 
ai’cidentallylit on the uppermost ma¬ 
nuscript, and seeing it to bi* in the 
fireek character, 1 took it up, and 
found afew verses of (ireek snpphics, 
entitled—’to 'iry nnra — 

evidently the recent composition 

<»f Mr-. lie entered the room 

as 1 was laying down the paper, and 
started at seeing a strang(*r, for it 
iiecms the i>eoj>le of the lionse had 
^not taken the trouble to inform him 
I was waiting. On discovering who 
it was, he bowed politely, and gave 
me bis hand; but the suddi'ii agita¬ 
tion my in-eseuce had occasioned, 
deprived him of utterance. I thought 
I could almost //car the palpitation of 
his heart. 1 brought liiin to a chair, 
and begged him to he calm. 

“ You ai’e not tvorse, Mr --, I 

hope, since I saw you this morning ?” 
I empiired. He whispered almost 
inarticulately, holding's hand to his 
left side, that he was alui%fi worse in 
the evenings. 1 felt his pulse; it beat 
130! I discovered that he had gone 
out for the purpose of trying to get 
emphwment in a neighbouring print- 
ing-ofiice, but having failed, was re¬ 
turned in a state of deeper depression 


than usual. The perspiration rolled 
from his brow almost faster than he 
could wipe it away. I sale by him 
for nearly two minutes, holding his 
hand, without uttering a word, for I 
was deeply affected. At length I 
begged he would forgive my enqui¬ 
ring how it was that a youug man of 
talent and education like himself 
could he, reduced to a state of such 
utter destitution ? While I was wait¬ 
ing for an answer, he suddenly fell 
from his chair in a swoon. The ex¬ 
ertion of walking, the pressure of dis- 
a])pointment, and, I fear, the almost 
unbroken fast of the day, had com¬ 
pletely ])rostrated the small remains 
of his strength. When he had a little 
revived, I succeeded in laying him 
on the bed, and instantly summoned 
the woman of the house. After some 
time, she sauntered lazily to the door, 
and asked me what I wanted. “ Are 
you the person tliat attends on this 
gentleman, my good woman ?” 1 eu- 
(juired. 

“ MaiTy come up, sir!” she re¬ 
plied in a loud tone. “ Tve no man¬ 
ner of cause for attending on him, 
not ]; lie ought to attend on himself: 
and as for his being a gentlcmanf 
she continued with aii insolent sneer, 
for ivhich I felt inclined to tlirow her 
doAvn stairs, “ not a stiver of his mo¬ 
ney have* 1 seen for this three weeks 

for Ills rent, and”- Seeing the 

fliK'iit virago was warming, and ap¬ 
proaching close to iny unfortunate 
patient’s bedside, 1 stopped iier 
short by putting half a guinea into her 
hand, and directing licr to purchase 
a bottle of port wine; at the same 
time hinting, tliat if she conducted 
herself projierly, I would see her rent 
paid myself. I then shut the door, 
and resumed my s(*at by Mr ——, 
who was trcmliliiig violently all over 
with agitation, and endeavoured to 
soothe him. The more 1 said, how¬ 
ever, and the kinder were my tones, 
the more was he affected. At lengdi 
he burst into a flood of tears, and 
continued weeping for some time, 
like a child. I saw it was hysterical, 
and that it was best to let his feel¬ 
ings have tlieir full course. His ner¬ 
vous excitement at last gradually 
subsided, and he began to converse 
with tolerable coolness. 

“ Doctor,” he faltered, “your con¬ 
duct is very—very noWc^it must be 
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disintereiiteil,” pointing, with a bitter 
air, to tlie wretched room in which 
we were sitting, 

“ I feel sure, Mr-, that you 

have done notiiing to merit your pre¬ 
sent misfortunes,” I replied, with a 
serious and enciuiring air. 

“ Yes—yes, I have T-—I hav« indul- 
gi'd in wild ambitious hopes—lit'ed 
ill absurd dreams of future greatness, 
—been educated beyond my for¬ 
tunes—and formed tastes, and che¬ 
rished feelings, incompatihle with the 
station it seems I was born to—beg¬ 
gary or daily labontl|” was his an¬ 
swer, with as much vSii^ence as his 
wealmess would allow. 

“ But, Mr ——V I'our friends— 
your relatives—^tliey Cannot be aji- 
prlzed of your situation*.” ‘ 

Alas, doctor, friends I have none 
—unless you ivill permit me to name 
the last and noblest, yourself; rela¬ 
tives, several.” 

“ And they, of course, do not know 
of your illness and straitened cir¬ 
cumstances 

“ They do, doctor—^and kindly 
assure me I have brought it on my¬ 
self. To do them justice, however, 
they could not, I believe, efficiently 
help me, if they would.” 

“ Why, have you ofiended them, 
Mr —— ? Have they cast you off?” 

“ Not avowedly—not in so many 
words. They liave simply refused to 
receive or answer any mure of my 
letters. Possibly I may have offend¬ 
ed them, hut am content to meet them 
hereafter, and try the justice of the 

case—/Acre,” said Mr-, solemnly 

pointing upwards—“ W'ell 1 know, 
and so do you, doctor, that my days 
on earth are very few, and likeljr to 
he very bitter also.” It was in vain I 
pressed him to tell me who his rela^ 
lives were, and suffer me to solicit 
their personal attendance on his last 
moments. “ It is altogether useless, 
doctor, to ask me further,” said he, 
raising himself a little in bed,—my 
fatlier and mother are both dead, and 
no power on earth shall extract from 
me a syllable further. It is hai'd,” he 
continued, bursting again into tears, 
“ if 1 must tHr amid, their taunts and 
reproajjhes.” Ifeltquiteata loss what 
to say to all this. There was some¬ 
thing very singular, if not reprehen¬ 
sible, in his manner of alluding to 
hia relatives, which led me to leer 


that he was by no means free from 
blame. Had I not felt myself very 
delicately situated, and dreaded even 
the possibility of hurting his morbid¬ 
ly irritable feelings, I felt inclined to 
have asked him how he thought of 
existing without their aid, especially 
in his forlorn and helpless state; ha¬ 
ving neither friends, nor tlie means 
of obtaining them. I tiiought, also, 
tliat short as had been my intimacy 
with him, I had discerned symptoms 
of a certain obstinacy, and haughty 
imperiousness of temper, which 
would sufficiently account, if not for 
occasioning, at least for widening, 
any unhappy breach which might 
have occurred in his family. But 
what was to be done ? I could not 
let him starve; as I had voluntarily 
stepped in to his assistance, 1 deter¬ 
mined to make his last moments easy 
—at least as far as lay in niy power. 

A little to anticipate the course 
of my narrative, 1 may here state 
wliat little information concerning 
him was elicited in the course of 
our various interviews. His father 
and mother had left Ireland, their 
native place, early, and gone to Ja¬ 
maica, where they lived as slave-sti- 
periiitendcnts. 'J'hey left their only 
son to the care of the wife’s brother- 
in-law, who put him to school, where 
he much distinguished himself. On 
the faith of it, he contrived to get to 
tlic college in Dublin, where iie stay¬ 
ed two years: and then, in a confi¬ 
dent reliance on his own talents, and 
the sum of L.50 which was sent him 
from Jamaica, Avith tlie intelligence 
of the death of both his parents in 
impoverished circumstances, he had 
come up to London, it seems, with 
> no very definite end in view. Here 
he had continued for about two 
years; but in addition to the failure 
of his health, all his efforts to esta¬ 
blish himself proved abortive. He 
contrived to glean a scanty sum, 
God knows how, which was graduid- 
ly lessening at a time when his im¬ 
paired heaitli rather retjuired that Ids 
resources should he augmented. He 
had no friends in respectable life, 
whose iuflucnc.e or Avealtli might 
have been serviceable; and at the 
time he called on me, he Iiad not 
more in the world than the solitary 
half-guinea he proffered to me as a 
f«et t never learnt the names of any 
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of his relatives; but from several 
things occasionally dropped in tlte 
heat of conversation, it was clear 
tliere must have been unhappy diflur- 
ences. 

To return, however. As the even¬ 
ing was far advancing, and 1 had 
one or two patients yet to visit, I 
began to think of taking my depart¬ 
ure. 1 enjoined him strictly to keep 
his bed till 1 saw him again, to pre¬ 
serve as calm and equable a frame of 
mind as possible, and to dismiss all 
anxiety tor the future, as I would 
gladly supply his present necessities, 
and seiuf him a civil and attentiie 
nurse, lie tried to thank me, but 
his emotions choked his utterance. 
He guasped my hand with convui- 
sivc energy. His eye spoke eloijuent,- 
ly—^but, mas! it shone ivith the lierce 
and unnatural lustre of consumption, 
ns tiiough, 1 have often thought in 
such cases, the conscious soul was 
glowing with the reflected liglit of 
its kindred element—eteniity. I 
knew it Avas impossible for him to 
survive many days, from several un- 
eriuivocal symptoms of wliat is call- 
eu, in common language, a galloping 
consumption. I w'as as good as iny 
word, and sent him a nurse, (the mo¬ 
ther of one of ray servants,) wlio w'as 
cliarged to pay him the utmost at¬ 
tention in her power. My wife also 
sent iiim a little bed-furniture, linen, 
preserves, jellies, and othm* small 
matters of that sort. I visited him 
every evening, and found him on each 
occasion verifying my apprehen¬ 
sions, for he was sinking rapidly. His 
mental energies, however, seemed to 
increase in an inverse ratio with tlic 
decline of his physical powers. His 
conversation was animated, various, 
and, at times, enchainiugly interest¬ 
ing. I have sometimes sat at his bed¬ 
side for several hours together, won¬ 
dering how one so young (he was 
not more than two or three and twen- 
could have acouired so much in¬ 
formation. He spoke with spirit and 
justness on the leading political to¬ 
pics of the day; and I particularly 
recollect his malting some very no¬ 
ble reflections on the character and 
exploits of Bonaparte, who was then 
blazing in tlie zenith of his glory. 
Still, however, the current m his 
thoughts and language was frequentr 
ly tinged Avith tiie enthusiasm and 


extravagance of delirium. Of this 
he seemed himself conscious; for he 
Avould sometimes suddenly stop, and 
pressing his hand to his forehead, ex¬ 
claim, " Doctor, doctor, 1 am failing 
here— here V* He acknowledged that 
he had from his childhood given iiim- 
self up to the dominion of ambition; 
and that his whole life had been spent 
in the most extravagant and vision¬ 
ary expectations. He Avould smile 
bitterly when he recounted some of 
what he justly stigmatized as his in¬ 
sane projects. “ The objects of my 
ambition,” he said," have been vague 
and general; 1 #ever knew exactly 
Avhere,or Avhat»i would be. Had my 
powers, such as they are, been con¬ 
centrated on on^^point—had I form¬ 
ed a more just'and modest estimate 
of my abilities'—I might possibly have 
become something.* * * Besides, doc¬ 
tor, I had no money —no soiid sul)- 
Ktratum to build upon—there Avas 
the rotten point!—Oh, doctor,” he 
continued, with a deep sigh, “ if I 
could but have seen these things 
three years ago, as I see them now, 1 
might at this moment liai e been a so¬ 
ber and respectable member of socie¬ 
ty ; but now I am dying a hanger-on— 
a fool—a beggar!” and he burst into 
tears. “ You, doctor,” he presently 
continued, “ are accustomed, I sup¬ 
pose, to listen to these death-bed re- 
pinings — tliese soul-scoiirgiugs — 
these wailings over a badly-spent 
life!—Oh, yes — as I am neoi'ing 
eternity, 1 seem to look at things—at 
my own mind and heart, especially— 
through the medium of a strange, 
searching, uncouthly light. Oh, hoAv 
many, many things it makes distinct, 
Avhich I Avould fain have forgotten 
for ever 1 Do you recollect the ter¬ 
rible language of Scripture, doctor, 
which compares the human breast to 
a cage of unclean birds!” —I left him 
that evening deeplj' convinced of the 
compulsory truths he had uttered; 1 
never thought so seriously before. 
It is some Scotch divine who has 
said, that one death-bed preaches a 
more startling sermon than a bench 
of bishops. 

* * * # * 

Mr —— was an excellent and 
thorough Greek scholar, perfectly 
well versed in the Greek dramatists, 
and passionately fond, in particulai-, 
of Sophocles. I recollect his reel- 
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ting, one evening, with great force 
and feeling, tlie touching exclama¬ 
tion of the c'liorus, in the CEdipus 
Tyrannus— 

Cl vixet — 
xiftxrtt, 

wu^i ft»t Wfowaff eroAe;, 

ovS^' m tp^ovTiSof ey;g«s 

S ris »Pv»|sT««,* 

&c. &c. 167-171. 

—whicli, he said, was never absent 
from his mind, slctjiing or waking. 
1 once asked him, if he did not re¬ 
gret having devoted his life almost 
exclusively to the study of the class¬ 
ics. He replied, u'ith enthusiasm, 
“ No, doctor—no, no! 1 should be 
aningi'ate if 1 did. How can I regi-et 
haring lived in eoustant converse, 
tlirougli their works, with the great¬ 
est aiid noblest men that ever brea¬ 
thed ! I have lived in Elysium—have 
breathed the eelestisil air of those 
hallowed plains, while engaged in 
the study of the philosophy and ]»oe- 
try of Greece and Horae. Yes, it is 
a consolation even for my bitter and 
premature death-bed, to think that 
my mind will (iiiit this wretched, dis¬ 
eased, unworthy body, imbued with 
the refinement—redolent of the eter¬ 
nal freshness and beauty of the most 
ex(|uisite poetry and ]}liilosophy the 
world ever saw! With my faculties 
quickened and strengthened, 1 shall 
go confidently, and claim kindred 
with the great ones of Eternity. They 
know 1 love their works—have con¬ 
sumed all the oil of my life in their 
study, and they will welcome their 
son—their disciple!” Ill as he was, 
Mr — uttered these sentiments 
(as nearly as I can recollect, in the 
very words I have given) with an 
energy, an enthusiasm, and an elo¬ 
quence, whicli 1 never satv surpass¬ 
ed. He faltered suddenly, however, 
from this lofty pitch of excitement, 
and complained bitterly tliat his de¬ 
votion to ancient literature had en¬ 
gendered a morbid sensibility, which 
had rendered him totally unfit for 
the ordinary business of life, or in- 
t(>rmixture with society. # * # 
Often I found him sitting up in 


bed, and reading his favourite play, 
the Prometheus Vinctus of iEschy- 
lus, while his pale and wasted fea¬ 
tures glowed with delighted enthu- 
siasiii. He told me, that, in his esti¬ 
mation, there was an air of grandeur 
and romance, about that play, such 
as was not (>qualled by any of the pro¬ 
ductions of the other Greek drama¬ 
tists ; and that the opening dialogue 
was peculiarly impressive and aflect- 
ing. He had committed to memory 
nearly three-fourths of the whole 
play ! I on one occasion asked liim, 
now it came to pass that a person of 
his superior classical attainments had 
not obtained some tolerablj'lucrativi* 
eneagement ns an usher or tutor:* He 
answered, with rather an haughty air, 
that he would mther have broken 
stones on the highway. 

“ To hear,” said he, “ the magnifi¬ 
cent languagi' of Greec(»—the har¬ 
monious <‘a(lencea of the Homans, 
mangled and disfigured by stujiid 
lads and duller ushers—oh, it would 
have been such a profanation as the 
sacred groves of old suffered, when 
their solemn silence was disturbed 
by a rude unliallowed throng of Uac- 
chanalians. 1 should have ex]>ired, 
doctor 1” 1 told him, T could not 
help lamenting such an absurd and 
morbid sciisitivencss—at which he 
Mcenied (‘xccedingly piqued. He pos¬ 
sibly tlioiight 1 should rather have 
adniired than reprobated the lofty 
tone he assumed ! 1 asked him if the 
stations, of which he spoke with su<;h 
supercilious contempt, had not been 
joyfully occupied by some of tin* 

S eatest scholars that had ever lived ? 

0 replied simply, with a cold air, 
that it was his misfortune—not his 
fault. He told me, however, that liis 
classical acquirements had certainly 
been capable of something like a pro¬ 
fitable employment; for that about 
two months before he had called on 
me, he had nearly come to terms with 
a bookseller, for publishing a poetical 
version of the comedies of Aristo¬ 
phanes ; that he had nearly comple¬ 
ted one—the N£<^EAAI, if I re- 
^.ollect right—^wben the great diffi- 
ulty of the task, and the wretched 


Ah, me! I groan beneath the pressure of innumerable sorrows j tioily wy sub¬ 
stance is langnlHbiiig away, nor can I devise any means of bettering my condition, or 
diecover any source of consolation. 
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remuneration offered, bo dispirited 
bim, that he threw it aside m dis¬ 
gust.* His only means of subsist- 
vuee had been the sorry |>ay of an 
occasional reader for tlie press, as 
well as a contributor to the columns 
of a daily paper. He liad parted 
with almost the whole of his slender 
slot‘k of books, his watch, and all his 
clothes, except what he wore when 
he called on me. “ And you never 
try any of the inagaxinos r'” I enqui¬ 
red ; “ for they iiilord to many young 
men of talent a fair livelihood.” He 
said he had indeed struggled hard 
to gain a footing in one "of the po¬ 
pular periodicals, hut that his com¬ 
munications were invariably return¬ 
ed, “with polite acknowledgments.” 
One of these notes 1 saw, and have 
now in my ])ossession. It was thus: 

“ Mr M*-begs to return the 

euclosed ‘ Jtemurlis on Pnyhsh Vvr- 
sioiis of liuripidesy with many thanks 
for the writer’s polite offer of it to 

the E-M-; but fears that, 

though an able performance, it is not 
exactly suited foi‘ th(^ readers of the 
K-M-” 

To A. A. 

A series of similar disappointments, 
and the conse«iuent poverty and em¬ 
barrassment into which he sunk, had 
gradually undermined a constitution 


naturally feeble; and he told me with 
much agitation, tliat Itad it not been 
for the trifling but timely assistance 
of myself and family,he suwno means 
of escaping literal startration I Could 
1 help sympathizing deeply with him ? 
Alas! his misfortunes were very neat¬ 
ly ])aralleled by my own. Wliile lis¬ 
tening to his melancholy details, I 
seemed living over again the four first 
wretc.iied years of "my professional 
career. 

# # # # 

I must hasten, however, to the clo¬ 
sing scene. 1 had left word witli the 

nurse, that when Mr-appeared 

dying, I should be instantly summon¬ 
ed. About five o’clock, in the even¬ 
ing of the 6th .Tuly, 18—, I received 

a message from Mr - himself, 

saying that he wishiul to breathe his 
last in iny presence, as the only friend 
he had on earth, l^navoidable and 
jiressing professional engagements 
detained me until half past six; and 
it was seven o’clock before I reached 
his bedside. 

“ Lord, Lord, doctor, poor Mr 
—— is dying, sure!” exclaimed the 
woman of the house, as she opened 
the door. “ Mrs .Tones says he lias 
been ])icking and clearing the bed¬ 
clothes awfully, so he must be dy¬ 
ing !”f On entering the room, I found 


■* AnioiiK Ills papers I fuuiid tli«' fi>llowin|> spirited and close version of one of the 
rliora! odes in llie Nnbes, coinniiniciiig, 

fJLti aZrs 
&c. 

Thee, too, great Phtiehiis, I invoko, 

Thou Delian King, 

Who dwel'st on (’ynlhia's lofty rock! 

Thy passage hither wing, 
lllcst Owldess ! whom Ephesian splendors hold 
In temple bright with gold, 

’jVIid I.ydian maidens nobly woi'shij»i»ing! 

And thee, our native deity, 

Pallas, our city's guardian, thou! 

Who wicldst the dreadful ARgis. Tliee, 

Thee, too, gay Uacchus, from Parnassian height, 

Iliiddy with festive torchiw* glow— 

To crown the sacred choir, I thee invite!” 

Those who arc conversant with the original, will perceive that many of the dillicuU 
Creek expressions are rendered into literal English. 

t This very prevalent but absurd notion is not confined to the vulgar; and as I 
have, in the course of my practice, met with hundreds of res^iectable and intelligent 
people, who have held that u patient’s '^pichiwj and clearing the beaUclothes” is a sym]!- 
tom of death, and who consetiuently view it with a kind of superstitious horror, I 
cannot refrain from explaining the philosophy of it to the numerous unprofessional 
readers of this Magazine, in the simple and satisfactory words of Mr C. Bell;— 

“ It is very common,” he says, “ to see the patient picking the hed-dothes, or calch- 
ipg nt th« vmpty aU'i This luoceeds from au api>ear«nce of motes orfies paesuig be- 
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e bad dropt asleep. The nurse told 
me he had been wandering a good 
deal in his mind. I asked wliat he 
liad t^kcd about ? Laming^ doc¬ 
tor,” she replied, “and a proud young 
lady.” 1 sate down by his bedside. 
I saw tJie dews of death were steal¬ 
ing rapidly over him. His eyes, which 
were naturally very dark and pier¬ 
cing, were now far sunk into their 
sockets ; his cheeks were hollow, and 
Ids hair matted with perspiration 
over his damp and pallid forehead. 
Wliile I was gazing silently on the 
melancholy spectacle, and reflecting 
what great but undisciplined powers 
of mmd were about soon to be dis¬ 
united from the body, Mr-open¬ 

ed his eyes, and seeing me, said, in 
a low, but clear and steady tone of 
voice —" Doctor—the last act of the 
tragedy!” He gave me his hand. It 
was all he could do to lift it into 
mine. I could not speak—the tears 
were nearly gushing forth. I felt as 
if 1 were gazing on my dying son. 

“ I have been dreaming, doctor, 
since you went,” said he, “ and what 
do you think about I thought I had 
squared the circle, and was to perish 
for ever for iny discovery.” 

“ I hope, Mr-I replied, in a 

serious tone, and with soiiietliiiig of 
displeasure in my mauner—“ I hope 
tliat, at this awful moment, you 
have more suitable and consolatory 
thoughts to occupy your mind with 
than tiiose V” He sighed. " The cler¬ 
gyman you were so good as to send 
me,” he said, after a pause, “ was 
here this afternoon. He is a good 
man, 1 dare say, but weak, ana has 
his head stuffed with the quibbles of 
the schools. He wanted to discuss 
the question of free will witli a dying 
man, doctor!” 

“ I hope he did not leave without 
administering the ordinances of re¬ 
ligion ?” I enquired. 

“ He read me some of the church 
prayers, w'hich were exquisitely 
touching and beautiful, and the fif¬ 


teenth chapter of Corinthians, which 
is very sublime. He could not help 
giving me a reiiearsal of what he was 
shortly to repeat over my gnave!” ex¬ 
claimed die dying man, with a me¬ 
lancholy smile. I felt some irritation 
at the light tone of his remarks, but 
concealed it. 

“ You received the sacrament, I 

hope, Mr-V” He paused a feiv 

moments, and his brow was clouded. 
“ No, doctor, to tell the truth, I de- 
dined it*’—— 

“ Declined the sacrament I” I ex¬ 
claimed, with surprise. 

*f Yes—but, dear doctor, I beg—I 
entreat you not to ask me about it 
any further,” replied Mr-, gloom¬ 

ily, and lapsed into a lit of abstrac¬ 
tion for some moments. I'nnoticed 
by him, I dispatched the nurse for 
another clergyman, an excellent and 
learned man, who was my intimate 
friend. I was gazing earnestly on Mr 

-, as he lay with closed ej'es; and 

was surprised to see the tears trick¬ 
ling from th(‘m. 

“ Mr ——" , you have nothing, 1 
hope, on your mind, to render your 
last moments unhappy ?” I asked, in 
a gentle tone. 

“ No—nothing material,” he re¬ 
plied w'ith a deeji sii'li; contiuuiug, 
with his eyes closed, “ I was only 
thinking wlmt a bitter thing it is to 
be struck down so soon from among 
the bright dirong of the living—to 
leave this fair, this beautiful world, 
after so short and soiTOwful a so¬ 
journ. Oh, it is hard!” He shortly 
opened his eyes. His agitation had 
apparently passed aw'ay, and deli¬ 
rium w^as hovering over and disar¬ 
ranging his tlioughts. 

“Doctor, doctor, what a strange 
passage that is,”—said h(“ suddenly, 
startling me with Ids altered voice, 
and the dreamy, thoughtful expres¬ 
sion of his eyes,—“ in the chorus of 
the Medea— 

7r»r*fAui> h^S * wxyxi 

luti Si'xtc tuii inirrei, rriXi't 


f»rp the eyes, and is oecaaioaed by an affection of the retina, producing in it a sensn- 
tion Himilar to that produced by the Impression of images; and what is deficient in 
sensation, the imaginatim supplies : for although the resemblance betwixt those dis¬ 
eased affections of the retina, and the idea conveyed to the brain, may bo VC 17 remote, 
yet, by that alight resemblance, the idea usually associated with the sensation will he 
excited in the mind.”—•BeB’s.daffltomy, vol. lii. pp. 57-58. 

The secret lies in a disoi'dered cireulation of the blood, forcing the red glnhules into 
the minute vessels of the retina. 

• Ettrip, Med, 4n-ia 
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Is not there something very myste* 
rious and romantic about these lines li* 
I could never exactly understand 
what was meant by them.” Finding 
I continued silent,—for I did not 
wish to encourage his indulging in a 
train of thought so foreign to his si¬ 
tuation,—he kept murmuring at in¬ 
tervals, metrically, 

TCTttfiun 

in a most melancholy, monotonous 
tone. He then wandered on from 
one topic, of classical literature to 
anotiun’, till he suddenly stom>ed 
short, and turning to me, said, “iJoc- 
tor, I am raving very absurdly. I feel 
I am; but I cannot dismiss from my 
thoughts, even though I know I am 
d 3 dng, tiie subjects about which my 
mind lias been occupied nearly all 
my life through.—Oh !” changing the 
subject abrui>lly, “ tell im*, doctor, 
do tliose who die of my disorder ge¬ 
nerally continue in the possession of 
their intellects to the last?’' I told 
him I thought they generally did. 

“ Then I shall burn brightly to the 
last! Thank God!—And yet,” with 
a shudder, “ it is shocking, too, to 
find oneself gradually ceasing to ex¬ 
ist.—Doctor, I should recover, I am 
sure I should, if you were to bleed 
me,” said he—his intellects were 
wandering. 

The nurse now returned, and, to 
my vexation, unaccom]>auied by Dr 
-,wIio had gone that morning in¬ 
to the country. 1 did not send fot 
any one else. His frame of mind 
was peculiar, and very unsatisfacto¬ 
ry ; but I thought it, on the whole, 
better not to disturb or irritate him 
by alluding to a subject he evidently 
disliked. 1 ordered candles to be 
brought, ns it n-as now nearly nine 
o’clock. “ Doctor,” said the dying 
young man, iii a feeble tone, “ I think 
you will find a <mpy of Lactantius 
lying on my table. He has been a 
^eat favourite with me. May I 
trouble you to read me a passage— 
the eighth chapter of tl>e seventh 
book—oil the immortality of the soul ? 
I should like to die thoroughly con¬ 
vinced of that noble truth—if truth 
it is—and I have often read that chap¬ 
ter with much"satisfaction.” 1 went 
to the table and found the book—a 
pocket copy—the leaves of which 
were ready turned down to the very 
page I wanted. I therefore read him, 
VOL. XXVlir. NO. CLX.\1. 


slowly and emphatically, the whole 
of the eighth and ninth ch^ters, be¬ 
ginning, “ JVum est igitur summum bo- 
num immortalitaSf ad^am capieni‘ 
dam, et formati a prmcipio, et nati 
sumusP When I had got as far as 
the allusion to Cicero’s vacillating 
views, Mr —— repeated with me, 
sighing, the words, “ harum inquit 
sententiarum, ques vera sit, JDeus alt- 
quis -As an instance of the 

“ Ruling passion, strong in death,'* 

I may mention, though somew'hat to 
my own discredit, that he briskly cor¬ 
rected a false quantity which slipped 
from me. “ Allow me, doctor —* ex- 
piftit,' not * expetit* ” He made no 
other observation, when I had con¬ 
cluded reading the chapters from 
Lactantius, than, “ I certainly wish I 
had early formed fixed principles on 
religious subjects—^Imt it is now too 
lateV’ He then dropped asleep, but 
presently began murmuring very sor¬ 
rowfully—“ Emma, Emma! haughty 
one! Not one look V—I am dying— 
and you don’t know it—^nor care for 
me! * * How beautiful she 

looked stepping from tlie carriage! 
How magnincently dressed! I thiitk 
she saw —why can’t she love me ? 
She cannot love somebody else—No 
—madness—no!”—In this strain he 
continued snliloquixin^ for some mi¬ 
nutes longer. It was the first time 1 
had ever heard any thing of tlie kind 
fall from him. At length he asked, 
“ I wonder if they ever came to her 
hands ‘r” as if striving to recollect 
something. The nurse whispered that 
she had often heard him talk in tlie 
night time about this lady, and that 
he would go on till he stopped in 
tears. I discovered, from a scrap or 
two found among Ids papei's, after 
his decease, that the person he ad¬ 
dressed us Emma, was a young lady 
in the lilgher circles of society, of 
considerable beauty, whom he first 
saw by accident, and fancied she had 
a regard for him. He had, in tuni, 
indulged in tlie most extravagant and 
liopeless p.assion for her. He sus¬ 
pected himself, that she was wholly 
unconscious of being the object of 
his almost frenzied admiration. 
When he was asking “ if something 
came to her hands,” i have no doubt 
he alluded to some copy of verses 
he had sent to her— of which the fol¬ 
lowing fragments, written in pencil, 
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on a blank leaf of liis Anstrahanes, 
probably formed a part. Tiiere ia 
some merit in them, but more extra* 
Vagauce. 

“ I could go through the world with thee, 
To spend with thee eternity! 

# # * # 

To see thy blue and passionate eye, 
Tdght on another scornfully, 

Hut fix its melting glance on me, 

And blend”- 

Read the poor heart that throbs for thee. 
Imprint all o’er with thy dear name— 
Yet withei'ing ’neath a lonely flame, 

That warms thee not, yet me consumes!” 

* * * 

Aye, I would have thee all inj' own. 
Thy love, thy life, mine, »(i»c alone; 

See nothing in the world but me. 

Since nought I know, or love, but thee! 

“ The eyes that on a tluinsuml fall, 

1 would collect their glances all. 

And fling their lustre on my soul. 

Till it imbibed, absorb’d tlie whole.” 

These are followed by several 
more lines; but these will suffice. 
This insane attachment was exact¬ 
ly what I might have exjM'cted from 
one of bis ardent and eiitliusiastio 
temperament. To return, however, 
once more. Towards eleven o’clock, 
he began to fail rapidly. I bad my 
lingers on his pulse, which beat very 
feebly, almost imperceptibly. He 
opened his eyes slowly, and gazed 
upwards with a vacant air. 

“ Why are you taking the candles 
away, nurse he enquired feehly. 
They had not been touched. His 
cold fingers gently coim)ressed my 
hand—they were stiilening with 
death. “ Don’t, r/onV put the candles 
out, doctor,” he commenced again, 
looking at me, with an eye on which 
the thick mists and shadows of the 
grave were settling fast—they were 
nlmy and glazed. 

"Don’t blow them out—don’t— 
don’t!” he again exclaimed, almost 
inniidibly. 

" No, we will not I—My dear Mr 
—both candies are burning 
brightly beside you, on the table,” 
I replied, tremulously—for I saxv the 


senses were forgetting their func¬ 
tions—that life and consciousuess 
were fust retiring 1 

" Well,” he murmured almost in¬ 
articulately, “ 1 am now quite in 
dai'kness!—Ob, there is something 
at ray heart—cold, cold I— Doctor^ 
hrep them off ! * —^Wby—oh, death—” 
Hu ceased. He had spoken Ids last 
on earth. The intervals of respira¬ 
tion becamo gradually longer and 
longer; and "the precise moment 
when he ceased to breathe at all 
could not be ascertained. Yi’s; it 

was all over. Poor Mr - was 

dead. I siiall never forget him. 

PKEI’ABIXU FOR THE HOUSE ! 

" Do, dear doctor, be so good as 

to drop in at-Place, in the course 

of the morning, hy accitlenl —for I 

want you to see Mr-. He has, I 

verily bclici c.bid adieu to his senses 
—for lie is conducting himself very 
strangely. I’o tell you the truth, he 
is resolved on going down to tlie 
House this evening, for the ]>urpo8e 

of speaking on the---bill, and 

will, I fear, act so absurdly, as to 
make liitnself the laughing-stock of 
the whole country—at least 1 sus¬ 
pect as much, from what I have heard 
of Ids prejiaratioiis. Ask to be shewn 

lip at once to Mr-, when you 

arrive, and gradually direct tlie con¬ 
versation to politics—when you will 
soon see what is the matter. But 
mind, doctor, not a ivord of tlds 
note ! Your visit ivill he quite nrei- 
ftental, you know. Believe me, iny 
dear doctor, yours, Ifcc. &c.”—Such 
Avas the note put into my hands by a 
servant, as my carriage Avas driving 
off on my first morning round. I 

knew Mrs-, the fair writer of it, 

very intimately—as, indeed, tJie fa¬ 
miliar and confidential strain of her 
note will suffice to sheAA'. She was 
a very amiable and clever Avoroan— 
and would not have complained, I 
Avas sure, Avitliout reason. W’ishing, 
therefore, to oblige her by a prompt 
attrition to her request, and in the 
full expectation, from what I kneig 
of the worthy member’s eccentrici¬ 
ties, of encountering some singular 


* I once before heard these strange Avords fall from the lij)* of a dying patient— 
to^^kepToffT very unpleasant, I may say, fearful thoughts. What I9 
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Rceue, I directed the horses’ licads 

to be turned towards-Place. I 

rca(‘hcd the house about twelve o’* 
clock, and went up stairs at once to 
the drawing-room, where I under¬ 
stood Mr-had taken up quar¬ 

ters for die day. The servant open¬ 
ed the door and announced me. 

“ Oh—shew Dr — in.” I en¬ 
tered. The obiect of my visit, I may 
just say, was the very beau ideal of 
a county member; somewhat incli¬ 
ned to corpulency, with a fine, fresh, 
rubicund, good-natured face—and 
that bluif old English frankness of 
manner, which flings you back into 
the age of Sii’ Roger De. (\)verley. 
lie was dressed in a long,grey wool- 
l(>n morning-gown; and, with his 
liunds craimned into the hind pock¬ 
ets, was pacing rajiidly to and fro 
from one end of the spacious room 
to the otlier. At one extremity was 
a table, on ivhich lay a sheet of fools- 
caj), closely written, and crumpled 
ns if witli coiismiit handling—his gold 
riqieater, and a half-emptied decanter 
of sherry, with a wine-glass. A glance 
at all these parnpheriidia convinced 

me of the nature of Mr-’s occii- 

]iation; he was committing his speech 
to memory! 

“ How d’ye do—how d’ye ilo, doc¬ 
tor y” he exclaimed, in a hearty but 
hurried tone; “ you must not keen 
me long: busy—very busy indeed, 
doctor.” I had looked in by acci¬ 
dent, I assured him, and did not in¬ 
tend to detain him an instant. I re¬ 
marked that 1 Hup]iosed he was busy 
preptiring for the House. 

“ Ah, right, doctor—right! Aye, by 

-, a d—d good hit, too! 1 shall 

peg it into them to-night, doctor I 

1)-I’ll let them kiiow what an 

ICnglishCkiuntymember is! I’ll make 
the House too hot to hold them !” 

said BIr-, walking to and fro, at 

ail aci'elerated pace. He was evi¬ 
dently boiling over with excitement. 

" You arc going to speak to-night, 

then, on the great -question, I 

suppose ?” said 1, hardly able to re- 
jiress a smile. 

“ Speak, doctor? I’ll burst on 
them with such a view-halloo as shall 
startle the whole pack 1 Vll shew my 

Lord-what kind of stuin’mmade 

of—1 will, by - 1 He was plea¬ 

sed to tell the House, the otlier even¬ 
ing-curse his impudence 1—that 
the two memberB for ■ —shire were 


a mere coimle of dumb-bells—he did, 

by-1 But Vll shew him whether 

or not /, for one of tliem, am to be 
jeered and fiamro’d with impunity 1 
Ha, doctor—what d’ye think of 
this ?” said he, hurrying to the table, 
and taking up the manuscript I have 
mentioned. He was going to read it 
to me, but suddenly stopped short 
and laid it down again on the table, 

exclaiming, “ Nay, a-e, I know it 

off by this time—so listen 1 Hare at 
ye, doctor!” 

After a pompous hem I hem! he 
commenced, and with inffuitc energy 
and boisterousness of manner, reci¬ 
ted the wiiole oration. It was cer¬ 
tainly a wonderful—a matchless per¬ 
formance—parcelled out with a rigid 
adiierence to the rules of ancient 
rhetoric. As he proceeded, he reci¬ 
ted such astomidiug absurdities— 
such preposterous, high-flown, Bom- 
bastes-fiirioso declamations—as, had 
it hut been uttered in the House, 
Avould assuredly have procured the 
triumphant speaker six or seven dis¬ 
tinct rounds of convulsive laughter I 
Had 1 not kuow'nwell the simplicity 
and sincerity—the perfect bonhomie 

—of Mr-, 1 should have supposed 

he was hoaxing me—hut I assuredly 
suspected he w'asthe hoaxed 
jiarty—the joking-post of some witty 
wag w'lio Iiad determined to afford 
the House a night’s sport at poor 

Mr-’s expense! Indeed I never 

in my life listened to such pitifully 
puerile—such almost idiotic galli- 
matiu. 1 felt certain it could never 
have hceii the composition of fox¬ 
hunting Mr-! There was a hack- 

nied quotation from Horace—from 
the Septuagint, (!) and from Locke; 
and then a scampering through the 
Avliole flowery realms of rhetorical 
ornament—and a glancing at every 
topic of foreign or domestic policy 
that could conceivably attract the at- 
t(>ntion of the most erratic fancy. In 
sliort there never before was such a 
speech composed since the world 
began I And this ivas the sort of thine 

that poor Mr-actually intended 

to deliver that memorable evening in 
the House of Commons! As for my¬ 
self, I could not control my risible 
faculties; but accompanied the pero¬ 
ration with a perfect shout of laugh¬ 
ter 1_ Mr—— laid down the paper, 
(which he had twisted into a sort of 
scroll) in m ecstasy, and jo^ed me 
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in full chorus, slapping me on the 
shoulder, and exclaiming—" Ah ! 

«1-e, doctor, I knew you would 

like it! It’s just the thing—isn’t it ? 
’There will be no standing me at the 

next election for-shire, if 1 can 

only deliver all this in the House to¬ 
night ! Old Turnpenny, that’s going to 
start against me, backed by the ma¬ 
nufacturing interest—won’t come up 
—and you see if he does!—Curse it! 
I tiiought it was in me—and would 
come out, some of these days.—They 
shall have it all to-night—they shall, 
ty —Only be on the look-out 
for the morning papera, doctor— 
that’s all!” and he set oif, tvalking 
rapidly, with long strides, from one 
end of the room to the oilier. I be¬ 
gan to be apprehensive that there 

was too much ground for Mrs-^*8 

auspicious, that he had literally “ ta¬ 
ken leave of bis senses.” Recollect¬ 
ing, at length, the object of my visit, 
which the amusing exhibition 1 have 
been attempting to describe had al¬ 
most driven from my memory, I 
endeavoured to think, on the spur of 
Ae moment, of some scheme tor di¬ 
verting him from his purjiusc, and 
preventing the lamentable exposure 
ne was preparing for himself. 1 
could tliink of nothing else tlian at¬ 
tacking him on a sore point—one 
on which he had been hipped for 
years, and not without reason—an 
hereditary tendency to ajioplexy. 

" But, my dear sir,” said I, “ this 
excitement will destroy you—you 
will bring on a fit of apoplexy, if you 
go on for an hour longer, in this way 
—you will indeed!” He stood still, 
changed colour a little, and stam¬ 
mered “ What! eh, d-e, apo¬ 

plexy! You don’t say so, doctor? 
Hem! how is my pulse ?” extending 
his wrist. I felt it—looked at my 
watch, and shook my head. 

" Eh—what, doctor! Newmarket* 
eh ?” said he, with an alarmed air— 
meaning to ask me whether his pulse 
was beating rapidly. 

" It is, indeed, Mr-It beats 

upwards of one hundred and fifteen 
a minute,” I replied, still keeping m^ 
fingers at his wrist, and my eyes ri¬ 
veted on my watch—for I dared not 
trust myself with looking in bis coun¬ 
tenance. ^ He stai'ted from me with- 
oui uttering a syllable; hurried to^ 
the table, poured out a glass of wine, 
npd gulped it down instantly. I sup¬ 


pose he caught an unfortunate smile 
or a smirk on my face—for he came 
up to me, and in a coaxing but dis¬ 
turbed manner, said—“ Now, come, 
come, doctor—doctor, no humbug! 

I feel well enough all over! D- c, 

I icill speak in "the House to-night, 
come wliat may, that’s flat! Why, 
tliere’ll be a general election in a few 
months, and it’s of consequence lar 
me to DO something—to make a 
figure in the House. Besides—it is 
a great constitutional”- 

“ Well, well, Mr- , undoubted¬ 

ly you must please yourself,” said I, 
seriously; " hut if a fit slmild — 
you’ll remember I did my duty, and 
warned you how to avert it!”— 
“ Hem, ahem !” he ejaculated, witli 
a somcM’hat puzxled air. 1 thought 
I had succeeded in shaking his pur¬ 
pose. I was, however, too sanguiiu* 
in my expectations. " I must bid 
you good morning, doctor. 1 must 
sjicak! I will try it, to-night, at ail 
events;—but I’ll be caliii—I will! 
And if I should die—but d— that’s 
impossible, you know! But if I 
should—why, it will he a m.'irtyr’s 
death; I shall die a patriot—ha, ha, 
lia! Good morning, doctor.” He led 
me to the door, laiigliitig, as lie 
went, but not so heartily or boister¬ 
ously as formerly. I was hurrying 

down stairs, when Mr-reopened 

the drawing-room door, and called 
out, “ Doctor, doctor, just be so 
good as to look in on my good lady 
before you go. She’s somewliciv 
about the liousc—in her boudoir, 1 
dare say. She’s not quite well this 
morning—a fit of the vapours—liein! 
You understand me, doctor?” put¬ 
ting his finger to the side of his nose, 
with a wise air. I could not help 
smiling at the recjprocal anxiety fur 
each other’s healtli simultaneously 
manifested by this worthy couple. 

“ Well, doctor, am not I right ?” 
exclaimed Mrs ——, in a low tone, 
opening the. dining-room door, and 
beckoning me in. 

Yes, indeed, madam. My inter¬ 
view was little else than a running 
commentary on your note to me.” 

" Uuw did you find him engaged, 
doctor ?—Learning his speech, as he 
calls it—eh ?” enquired the lady, 
with a chagrined air, which was 
heightened, when I recounted what 
haa passed up stairs. 

" Oh, absurd!, monstrous! Doc- 
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tor, I am ready to expire with vexa¬ 
tion to see Mr-acting so foolish¬ 

ly. But it is all owing to that odious 

Dr- , the village rector, who is 

up ill town now, and an immense 

crony of Mr -’s. 1 suspected 

there was something brewing be¬ 
tween them; for they have been 
laying their wise heads together for 
a week past. Did not he repeat the 
speech to you, doctor?—the whole 
of it ?” 

“ Yes, indeed, madam, he did,” I 
replied, smiling at the recolh^ction. 

“ Ah—hideous rant it was, I dare 
say!—ril tell you a secret, doctor. 
1 know it w'as every word composed 
by that abominable old addle-head. 

Dr-, a doodle that he is!—(I 

wonder what brought him u[> from 
his parish !)—And'it is he that has 
inflamed Mr-’s fancy witli ma¬ 

king a great hit in tiie House, as they 
call it. That precious piece of stuff 
which they c.all a speech, poor Mr 

-has been learning for this tveek 

pjist; and has several times woke 
me ill tlie night with ranting snatches 

of it.” I begged Mrs - not to 

lake it so seriously. 

“ Now, tell me candidly, Dr-, 

did you ever hear such nonsense in 
your life? It is all that countiy par¬ 
son’s small-beer trash ! I’m sure our 
name will run the gauntlet of all the 
]»apers in Kngland, for a fortnight to 
come!” I said, I was sorry to be 
compelled to acipiiesce in the truth 
of what she was saying. 

“ Really,” she continued, pressing 
her hand to her forehead, “ I feel 
(jiiite poorly myself, with ap^tation 
at the thought of to-night's farce. 
Did you attempt to dissuade him ? 
You might have frightened him with 
a hint or two about his tendency to 
apoplexy, you know.” 

“ 1 did my utmost, madam, I as¬ 
sure you; and certainly startled iiim 
not a little. But, alas, he rallied, aud 
good-humouredly sent me from the 
room, telling me, that, if the effort 
of speaking killed him, lie should 
sliare the fate of Lord Cliathain, or 
Hoinetliing of that sort.” 

“ Preposterous!” exclaimed Mrs 


, almost shedding tearo with 
vexation. ” But, entre nous, doctor, 
could not you think of any thing— 
hem!—something in the medical way 
—to prevent his going to the House 
to-night ?—A—a sleeping draught— 
eh, doctor ?” 

“ Really, my dear madam,” said I, 
seriously, “ 1 should not feel justi¬ 
fied in going so far as that.” 

“ Oh, dear, dear doctor, what pos¬ 
sible harm cau there be in it? Do 
consent to my wishes for once, and 
I shall be eternally obliged to you. 
Do order a simple sleeping draught 
—strong enough to keep him in bed 
till five'or six o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing—and 1 will myself slip it into his 
wine at dinner.”— 11181101 % there was 
no resisting the importunities and 
distre.ss of so line a woman as Mrs 

-; so I ordered ahout five-and- 

thirty drops of laudanum, in a little 
sirup and \vater. But, alas, this 

scheme was frustrated by Mr-’s, 

two hours afterwards, unexpectedly 
ordering the carriage, (wnile Mrs 

- was herself gone to procure 

his quietus,) and leaving word he 
should dine with some members 
that evening at Brookes’s. After all, 
however, a lucky accident accom¬ 
plished Mrs-’s wishes, though it 

deprived her husband of that oppor¬ 
tunity of wearing the laurels ot par¬ 
liamentary eloquence; for the mi¬ 
nistry, finding the measure against 

which Mr-had intended to level 

bis oration, to be extremely unpo¬ 
pular, and anticipating that they 
should be dead beat, wisely post¬ 
poned it sine die. 

DUELLING.* 

I had been invited by young Lord 

- , the nobleman mentioned in my 

former chapter, to spend the latter 

f iart of my last college-vacation with 
lis lordship at his shooting-box in 

-shire. As his destined profea- 

sion was the army, he had already a 
tolerably numerous retinue of piili- 
tary friends, several of whom were 
engaged to join us on our arrival at 
-; so tiiat we anticipated a very 


** Tlie mclandiuly facts on which the ensuing narrative is founded, I find entered 
in the Diary ns fur Iwck as nearly twenty-live years ago ; and I am eonvhicrd, after 
Name little enctuiry, that there is no one now living whose feeihigB could be shocked 
ut reading this month's Blackwood. 
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gajr and jovial scasou. Our eimec- 
tatioDB were not disappointed. Wliat 
with BliootiTifj, fishing, and riding, 
abroad—billiards, songs, and hi^ 
feeding, at liorae, our days and nights 

J rlided as merrily away as fun and 
roHr would make them. One of 
the many schemes of amusement de¬ 
vised by our party, was giving a sort 
of military subscription-ball at the 

small town of - •, from which we 

were distant not more than four or 

five miles. All my Lord-’s party, 

of course, were to be there, iis well 
as seA'erat others of his friends, scat¬ 
tered at a little distance from him in 
the country. On the ap])ointed day 
all went off admirably. The little 
town of —— absolutely reeled be¬ 
neath the unusual excitement of 
music, dancing, and universal feting. 
It was, in short, a sort of miniature 
carnival, which the inhabitants, fur 
several reasons, but more especially 
the melancholy one 1 am going to 
mention, have nut yet forgotten. It 
is not very wonderful, tliat all the 
rustic beauty of the place was there. 
Many a village belle was there, in 
truth, panting and fluttering with de¬ 
lighted agitation at the unusual at¬ 
tentions of their handsome and agree¬ 
able partners; for there was not a 
young military member of our party 
but merited the epithets. As for my¬ 
self, being cursed—as I once before 
hinted—with a very insignificant per¬ 
son, and not the most attractive or 
comiounicativc manners—being ut¬ 
terly incapable of pouring that soft 
delicious nonsense—^that fascinating, 
eearching, small-talk, which has sto¬ 
len so often right through a lady’s 
ear, into tlie very centre of her heart 
—^being no hand, I say, at this, I con¬ 
tented myself with dancing a set or 
two with a young woman, whom no- 
Tmdy else seemed inclined to lead 
out; and continued, for the rest of 
the evening, more a spectator than a 
partaker of tlie gaieties of the scene. 
There was one girl there—the daugh¬ 
ter of a reputable retired trades¬ 
man—-of singular beauty, and known 
in the neighbourhood by the name 

of “ The. Blue Bell of -.” Of 

course, slie was the object of uni¬ 
versal admirati«i)i, and literally be¬ 
sieged the whole evening with appli¬ 
cations for “ the honour of her hand.” 

I do not ex^gcrate, when I say, that, 
in my opinion, this young woman 


was perfectly beautiful. Her com¬ 
plexion was of dazzling purity and 
transparence—^lier symmetrical fea¬ 
tures of a placid bust-like character, 
whicli, however, would perhaps have 
been considered insipia, hau it not 
been for a brilliant pair of large, lan¬ 
guishing, soft, blue eyes, resembling 

—“ blun \vatcr>lilici3, when the hree/.e 
Maketh the crystiil waters round them 
tremble," 

which it was almost madness to look 
upon. And then her light auburn 
hair, which hung in loose and easy 
curls, and settled on each cheek like 
a soft golden cloud flitting past the 
moon! Her figure was in keeping 
witli her countenance — slender, 
graceful, and delicate—with a most 
exquisitely turned foot and ankle. 
I have spent so many tvords about 
her description, because I liave ue\ er 
since seen any woman that I thougiit. 
etjuailcd her; and l)ecause her beau¬ 
ty was the cause of what I am about 
to relate. She riveted the attention 
of all our party, except my young 

h»Vfjh L«r,d-, who adhered all the* 

evH ( ,4o a sweet creature he 11 . 1(1 
select ^ on first entering ilie room. 
I observed, however, <jue of (»ur 
party, a dashing young captain in 
tlie Guards, higiiiy connected, and of 
liaridsome aud prepossessing person 
and manners, and a gcntleumn, of 
nearly equal personal jiretmisions, 

w'ho had been invited from - 

Hull, ills father’s seat, to exceed 
every one present in tlieir utttMitions 
to sweet Mary-; jind ait slni occa¬ 

sionally smiled on one or the other of 
the rivals, 1 saw the couiitenauci' of 
either alternately clouded with dis¬ 
pleasure. Captain-was solicit¬ 

ing lier hand for the last set—a coun¬ 
try dance—when his rival, fwliom, 
for distinction’s sake, 1 siiall cal) 
Trevor, though that, of course, is 
very far from his rt‘al name,) step- 

a up to her, seized her liaiid, aud 
in rather a sharp and (juick 

tone, “ Captain-, she lias jiro- 

mised me the last set; I beg, there¬ 
fore, you will resign her.—I am 

right. Miss- V” he enquired of 

the girl, who hliishingly replied, “ I 
tliiiiK I did ]iromise Mr Trevor—but 
I would dance with both, if 1 could. 
Captaiu, you are not angry with mej 
are you ?” she smiled, appealingly. 

“ Certainly not, madmn,” he re- 
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plied, with a peculiar emphasis; and 
after directing an eye, wiiich kindled 
like a star, to his more successful rival, 
retired liaughtily a few paces, and 
soon afterwards left tlie room. A 
strong conviction seized me, that 
even this small and tridin" incident 
would be attended with mischief be¬ 
tween those, two haughty and undis¬ 
ciplined spirits; for I occasionally 
saw Mr Trevor turn a moment from 
his beautiful partniu', and cast a stern 
enipiiring ghinc(> round the room, as 

if in search of (.'aptain-. I saw 

be had noticed the hanghtj' frown 
with which the Captain liad retired. 

Most of the gentlemen who had 

accompanied Lord -to this ball 

were engaged to dine with him the 
next Sunday evening. Mr Trevor 
and the Captain ^who, I tliink, I men¬ 
tioned, was staynig a few days with 
his lordship) would meet at this 
party; and I determined to watch 

their derni'anour. Cajitain-Avas 

at the window, when Mr Trevor, on 
horseback, attended by his groom, 
alighted at the door, and on seeing 
Avho it Avas, AA-alked away to another 
]Aart of the room, Avitli an air of assii- 
ined indifference; but I caught ins 
quick and restless glance iin-arlably 
directed at the door through Avhich 
Mr Trevor Avonld enter. They sa¬ 
luted each other with civility—rather 
coldly, 1 thought—but there aa'bs no¬ 
thing particularly marked in th(> man¬ 
ner oi cither. About twenty sat doAvn 
to dinner. All promised to go off 
AA'ell—for the cooking AA^as admirable 
—the Avines first-rate, and conversa¬ 
tion brisk and various. Cajitain —— 
and Mr I'revor AA^ere sealed at some, 
distance from each other—the forniiT 
Avas my next neighbour. The cloth 
Avas not removed till a foAv minutes af¬ 
ter eigiit—when a dessert and a fresh 
and large sujijily of Avine Avere intro¬ 
duced. 'I’lie lati^ ball, of course, Avas 
a prominent topic*, of conversation ; 
and after a few of the usual bachelor 
toasts had been drunk with noisy 
enthusiasm, and Ave all felt the ele¬ 
vating influence of the Avine we had 

been drinking. Lord-stood up, 

and said—Now, iny dear fellows— 
1 have a toast in my eye that will 
delight you all—so, bumpers, gen¬ 
tlemen—bumpers!—up to the very 
brim,—so make sure your glasses 
are hill—^Avhile 1 propose to you the 
health of a beautiful—nay, by —-! 


the most beautiful girl we have any 
of us seen for this year—Ha! I see 
all anticipate me—so, to be short— 

liere is the health of Mary-, the 

Blue Bell of —— I” It Avas drunk 
Avith acx’lamation. I thought I per¬ 
ceived Captain-’s hand, howeA'^er, 

shake a little, as ho lifted his glass to 
his mouth. 

“ Who is to return thanks for her ?” 
—" Herfavouritebeau,tobe sure.’*— 
“ Who is lui ?”—“ Legs—rise—legs 
—AA'lioever he is!” aa'os shouted, ask¬ 
ed, and ansA'-^i'n'd, in a breath. “ Oh 
—Trevor is the happy man—there’s 
no doubt of that—lie monopolized 
her all the evening— 1 could not get 
her hand once," exclaimed one near 
Mr Trevor—“ Nor I”—" Nor I’’— 
echoed several. Mr Ti*evor looked 
Avith a delighted and triumphant ah* 
round the room, and seemed about 
to rise, but tliere was a cry—No- 
Trevor is not the man— T say Cap¬ 
tain -is the favourite !’’—“ Aye 

—ten toone on the Captain!’’ roared 
a young hero of Ascot. “ .Stuff- 
stuff!” muttered the Captain, hur¬ 
riedly cutting an apple to fritters,— 
and noAv and then casting a fierce 
glance toAvards Mr Trevor. There 
AA’erc many noisy maintainers of both 
Trevor and the Captain. 

“ Come—come, gentlemen,” said 
a young Cornish baronet, good-hu¬ 
mouredly, seeing the two young men 
apjieared to vieAv the affair very se¬ 
riously —“ 1'lie best way, since I 
dare be sAvorn the girl herself docs 
not know which slie likes best, Avill 
be to toss Avho shall be given 
the credit of her beau I” A loud 
laugh followed this droll proposal; 
in which all joined except Trevor 
and the Captain. The fatter had 
jioured out some claret while Sir 
■ — Avas speaking, and sipped it with 
an air of assumed carelessness. 1 
observed, however, that Ife never re¬ 
moved his eye from his glass—and 
that his face was pale—as if from 
some strong internal emotion. Mr 
Trevor’s demeanour, however, also 
indicated considerable embarrass¬ 
ment ; but ho was older than the Cap¬ 
tain, and had much more c^ommand of 
manner. I was amazed, for my own 
part, to^ see them take up such an 
insigniflcant affair so seriously; but 
these things generally involve so 
much of tne strong passions of our 
youthful nature,—esjiecially our va- 
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nity utd'jealoitsy, that, on second 
thoughts, my surprise abated. 

“ 1 certainly fancied you were the 
favourite. Captain ; for I saw her 
blush witli satisfaction when you 
sneezed her hand,” 1 whispered. 

“ You are right,-he answered, 

with aforced smile.—“ 1 don’t think 
Trevor can have any pretensions to 
her favour.” The noisiness of the 
party was now subsiding—and no¬ 
body knew why an air of blank em¬ 
barrassment seemed to pervade all 
present. 

“ Upon my lionour,gentIenicn,tIiis 
is a vastly silly affair altogether, and 
(j^uite unworthy such a stir as it has 
excited,” said Mr Trevor; “ hut as so 
much notice has been taken of it, I 


“ Nonsense I nonsense! She must 
have said it to amuse you, Captain— 
she could have had no other intention. 
The very next morning she told 
me”- 

“ The very next morning!” shout¬ 
ed Captain -, “ why, what the 

—— could you have wanted u'ith 
Mary-the next morning V” 

“ That is my affair, (’aptuin^—not 
yours. And since you wtll have it 
out, I tell you, for your consolation, 
that Mary and I have met everj’ day 
since!” said Mr Trevor, loudly, even 
vehemently. He was getting a little 
Jluxtered, as the phrase is, with wine, 
which he was pouring down, glass 
after glass, or of course he could ne¬ 
ver have made such an absurd—such 


cannot help saying, thougli it is mon¬ 
strously absurd, perhaps, tliat I think 

the beautiful ‘ Blue Bell of-’ is 

mine—mine alone! I believe I have 
good ground for saying 1 am the sole 
wiimer of the prize, and have distan¬ 
ced my military competitor,” conti¬ 
nued Mr Trevor, turning to Captain 
, with a grim air, which was very 
foreign to his real feelings,^' thoughhis 
bright eyes—his debonair demeanour 
—that fiiscinatmg je ne sais quoi of 
Ids” — 

“ Trevor! Don’t be insolent!” ex¬ 
claimed the Captain sternly, redden¬ 
ing with passion. 

“ Insolent ! Captain ?—What the 
deuce do you mean ? I’m sure you 
don’t want to quarrel tvith me—oh, 
it’s imMssible f If I have said what 

was offensive, by -, I did not 

mean it—and, as we said at Rugby, 
indicium jmta —and there’s an end of 
it But as for my smart little Blue 
Bell, I know—am perfectly certain— 
aye, spite of the Captain’s dark looks 
—tliat I ap the happy man. So, gen¬ 
tlemen, dejure ana de facto —for her, 

1 return you thanks.” He sate down. 
There wa8«o much kindness in his 
manner, and be liad so handsomely 
disavowed any intentions of hurting 

Captaiu-.’s feelings, that I hoped 

the young Hotspur beside me was 
quieted. Not so, however. 

“ Trevor,” said he, in a hurried 
tone, " you are mistaken—you are, 

• You don’t know what pass¬ 
ed between Mary-and myself 

that evening. ()n my word and ho- 
nour, Mie told me sImj wislied she 
could be oft her engagement with 
you.’ 


an unusual disclosure. 

“ Trevor, I must say you act very 
meanly in telling us,—it‘ it really is 
so,” said the, ('aptain, with an intense¬ 
ly chagrined and mortified air; “and 
— if you iuteiid to ruin that sweet 
and iiinocimt creature—I shall take 
leave to say, that you arc a—a—a— 
curse on it, if imj.l out—a villain !” 
continued the ('aptsin, slowly and 
deliberately. My heart flew up to 
my throat, where it flulterea as 
though it would have choked me. 
Til ere was an instant and dead si¬ 
lence. 

“ A villain —did you say, ('aptaiii ? 
and accuse me of meanness V” en¬ 
quired Mr Trevor, coolly, while the 
colour suddenly Aided from his dark¬ 
ening features; and rising from liis 
chair, lie stepped forward, and stood 
nearly opposite to the (.'aptain, with 
his half-emptied glass in Ills liand, 
which, liow’cver, was not observed 
by him lie addressed. " Yes, sir, I 
did say so,” replied the Captain, firm¬ 
ly—“ and what then ?” 

“ Then, of course, you will see the 
necessity of apologizing for it iiistiuit- 
ly,” rejoined Mr Trevor. 

“ As I am not in the habit, Mr Tre¬ 
vor, of saying what requires im apo¬ 
logy, I have none to oiler,” said Cap¬ 
tain - ^ drawing himself up in his 

chair, and eyeing Mr Trevor tvitli a 
steady look of composed intrepidity. 

“ Then, Captain, don’t expect me, 
to apologize for this /” tliunuered Mr 
Trevor, at the same time hurling his 

f lass, wine and all, at the Captain’s 
ead. Part of the wine fell on me, 
huttheglassglanced atthceer of Cap¬ 
tain—,aiiucutitslightly; foi'hehad 
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started aside on seeing Mr Trevor’s 
intention. A mist seemed to cover 
my eyes, as I saw every one present 
rising from ids chair. The room was, 
of course*, in an uproar. The two who 
had quarrelled were the only calm 
persouK ])re8eiit. Mr Trevor remain¬ 
ed standing on the same spot with 
his arms folded on his hreast; while 

(/Uptaiii -cnlmly wiped off the 

stains of wine from his shirt-ruffles 
and white waistcoat, walked up to 

Lord-, who w’as at but a yard or 

t.wo'Hdistaiice,aiid enquired,in a low 
tone of voice," Your Jjordshi]) has 
])istols liere, of course ? had bet¬ 

ter-settle this little matter now, and 
here, (’aptain V-, you will kind¬ 

ly do what is necessary for me 

“ My dear fellow, be calm ! This 
is really a very absurd quarrel—like¬ 
ly to be a dreadful business, though !” 
replied his Lordship, with great agi¬ 
tation. “ ('oine, shake hands, aiid])c 
friends!—Come, don’t let a triim- 
jiery dinner brawl lead to bloodshed 
—and in iiiy house, too!—Make it up 
like inen of sense”- 

“ That, your Lordship of course 
knows as u-i*]| as 1 do,is impossible. 

^Vill you. Captain \ -, lie good 

enough to bring the pistols 'r' You 
will find them in his Lordship’s 
shooting gallery—w’c had better ad¬ 
journ there, by the tvay, eh?” en¬ 
quired the Cajitain, coolly—he had 
seen many of these affairs ! 

“ Then, bring thein—bring them, 
by nil means.”—“ In Cod’s name, 
let this quarrel be settled on the 

spot!” exclaimed — , and -, 

and-. 

“ We all know they ynust fight— 
that's as clear as the sun—so the 
sooner the better!” exclaimed the 

Honourable Mr-, a hot-headed 

cousin of Lord-’s. 

" Eternal curses on the silly slut I” 
groaned his Lordship; “ here will be 
bloodshed for her!—My dear Tre¬ 
vor !” said he, hurrying to that gen¬ 
tleman, who, with seven or eight 
people round him, was conver¬ 
sing on the affair, with perfect com¬ 
posure; “ do, I implore—I beg—I 
supplicate, that you would leave my 
house! Oil! don’t let it be said I 
ask people here to kill one anotlicr! 
Why may not this wretched business 
be m^e up ?—By ——, it ehaU be,” 
said he, vehemently; and, putting his 
aim into Uiat of Mr Trevor, ho en¬ 


deavoured to draw him towards the 
spot where Captfun —— was stand- 
ing. 

“ Your Lordship is very good, but 
it’s useless,” rejdied Mr Trevor, 
struggling to disengage his arm from 

that of I ,ord-. " Your Lordship 

knows the business must be settleu, 
and the sooner the better. My friend 

Sir-has undertaken to do what 

is correct on the occasion. Come,” ad-- 
dressing the young baronet, “away! 

and join Captain V-.” All this 

was littered Avith real nonchalance I 
Somebody iireseut told him, that tbe 
Captain was one of tbe best sliots in 
England—could bit a sixpence at ten 

yards’ distance. “ Can he, by- 'i" 

said he with a smile, without evin¬ 
cing the bliglitest symptoms of trepi¬ 
dation. “ VVliy, then, I may as well 
make my will, for Tin as blind as a 
mole !—Ha! I have it.” He walked, 
out from among those who were 
standing round him, and strode up 
to Cajibiiii -, u'lio was conver¬ 

sing eamcstly with one or two of his 
brother officers. 

“ Captain -,” said Mr Trevor, 

firmly, extending his right hand, with 
his glove half drawn on. The Cap¬ 
tain turned suddenly towards him 
with a furious scowl. “ 1 am told 
you are a dead shot—eh ?” 

“ Well, sir, and wliat of that ?” en¬ 
quired the (’aptain, haughtily, and 
with some (‘uriosity in his counte¬ 
nance. 

“ You know I am short-sighted, 
blind as a beetle, and not very well 

used in shooting matters”-Ei ery 

one }>rcseut started, and looked with 
surprise and displeasure atthespeak¬ 
er ; and one muttered in my ear— 

“ Eh—d—!—Trevor sliewing the 
white feather 'f 1 am astonislicd !” 

" Wliy, what do you mean by all 
tliiSjSir f” enquired tlie Captain, with 
a contemptuous sneer. -# 

“ Ob, merely that wo ought not to 
fight on uneuual terms. Do you 
tliink, my good sir, I will stand to ho 
shut at without having a chance of 
returning the favour ? I have to say, 
therefore, mere! y,that since this quar¬ 
rel is of your own seeking—and 
your own d——n folly only has 
brought it about—1 shall insist on 
Qur hghting breast to breast—muzale 
to muzzle—and across a table. Yes,” 
he continued, elevating his voice to 
neai’ly a shout; “ we will go down 
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to hell togetl)er—if we go at all->that 
is some consolation.” 

“Infamous!”—“Monstrous!” was 
echoed from all present. They would 
not, they said, hear of such a thing— 
they would not stand to see such 
butchery! Eight or ten left tlie 
room abruptly, and did not return. 

('nptain-made no rejily to Tr<'- 

vor’s proposal, but was convening 
anxiously with his friends. 

“ Nou', sir, who is th<‘ cowai'd 
enquired Mr Trevor, sarcastically. 

“ A few moments will shew,” re¬ 
plied the Captain, stepj)ing foru'ard, 
with no sign of agitation, except a 
countenance of an ashy hue; “ tor I 
accede to j’our terms—ruffianly— 
murderous as they are; and may the 
curse of a ruined house overwhelm 
you and your family for ever!” falter¬ 
ed Captain , who saw, of course, 

that certain death ivas before both. 
“ Arethepistolspreparing einjuired 
Mr Trevor, without regarding tlie ex¬ 
clamation of (’.aptain-. Ho was 

answered in the affirmative, that (.'a])- 

tain V-and Sir-were botli 

absent on that errand. It was agreed 
that the distressing affair should take 
place in the shooting gallery, wlnwe 
their noise w’ould be less likely lo 
alarm the servants. It is hardly ne¬ 
cessary to repeat the exclamations of 
“ Murder I —downright, sai'age, de¬ 
liberate murder!” wliich burst from 
all around. Two gentlemen left 
abruptly, saddled their horses, and 
galloped after peace-officers; while 
Lord-, who was almost distract¬ 

ed, hurried, accompanied by several 
gentlemen, and myself, tn the shoot¬ 
ing-gallery, leaving the Captain and 
a friend in the dining-room, whil(> Mr 
Trevor, with another, betook them¬ 
selves to the shrubbery walk. His 

Lordship informed Captain V- 

and the Baronet of the dreadful na¬ 
ture of Ihe combat that had been de¬ 
termined on since they had left the 
room. They both threw down the 
pistols they were in the act of load¬ 
ing, and, horror-struck, swore they 
would have no conceni whatever in 
such a barbarous and bloody trans¬ 
action. A sudden suggestion of Lord 
——’s, liowever, was adopted. They 
agreed, after much hesitation, and 
doubt as to the success of the pro¬ 
ject, to charge tlie jiistols with pow¬ 
der only, and put them into tlie hands 
of ,|he Captain and Mr Trevor, as 


though tliey were loaded with ball. 

Lord -was sanguine enough to 

suppose tliat, when they had both 
stood fire, and indisputably proved 
their courage, the affair might be set¬ 
tled amicably. As soon as the neces¬ 
sary prejiarations were comiileted, 
ami (wo dreary lights wore placed in 
the shooting-gallery, both the hostile 
}iarties were summoned. As it was 
well known that 1 was jireparing for 
the medical profession, my services 
were put into re([ui8ition for both. 

“ But liave you any instruments or 
bandages S'” enquired some one. 

“ It is of little consequence;—Ave 
are not likedy to AA^aiit them, I think, 
if our pistols do their duty,” said Mr 
Tnn'or. 

But a servant Av^as monnted on 
the lioctest horse in Lord- ’s sta¬ 

ble, and di-ipatched for the surgeon, 
who resided at not more than half a 
mile’s distance, Avith a note, reipiest- 
ing him to come furnisli(‘d with the 
nei'pssary instruments fora L'lin-shol 
AA'oiind. .As the jirincipals Avere iin- 
pnlient, and the seconds, as Avell as 
the others present, Avere in the secict 
of the hlank charge in the pistols, and 
anticiimted nothing like hloorlshi>(l, 
the ])istolH Avere jdaced in the hands 
of eacli, in deail silence, and the tivo 
jiartles, with their respective friends, 
retired to a little distance from each 
other. 

“ Are you prepared, Mr Tret or ?” 

enquired one of Captain-’sparty; 

and, being answered in the affirma¬ 
tive, in a inorneiit after Uie tAvo prin¬ 
cipals, pistol in hand, njiproaehed om* 
another. Tliough I was almost blind¬ 
ed with agitation, and Avas, in com¬ 
mon Avith those aruiiiid, (pinking for 
the success of our sclumie, my (‘yes 
AVi're wv(*ted on their (‘very move¬ 
ment. There Avas HOin(;thitig solemn 
and imprpssiv(* in their demeanour. 
Though stepping to certain deatli, as 
they supposed, there Avas not the 
slightest symptom of terror or agita¬ 
tion visible—no swaggering—no aflec- 
tation of a calmness they did not feel. 
Tlie countenance of each was deadly 
jialp and damp; but not a muscle 
trembled. 

“ Who is to give us the word V” 
asked the Captain, in a Avbisper, 
Avhich, though low, Avas heard all over 
the room; “ for, in this sort of uflair, 
if one fiitis a second before the otiior, 
he is a murderer.” At that moment 
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there was a noise heard;—it was the 
surgeon who had arrived, and now 
entered breathless. “ Step out, and 
give tlie word at one.e,” said Mr Tre¬ 
vor, impatiently, liotli the Captain 
and Mr Trevor returned and shook 
hands with a melarudioly smile with 
their friends, and then re-took their 
places. The gentleman who was to 
give the signal then stepp(td towards 
them, and closing his eyes with his 
hands, said, in a tr(‘inulons t<»ne, 
“ Raise your pistols !”—the muzzles 
were instantly touching one another’s 
breasts—“ and, when I have conntcnl 
three*, fire. One—two—fhr(>e !”— 
They fired—both re<-oiled with the 
shock several jiaces, and their friends 
rushed forward. 

“ Wh}’’, what is the meaning of 
this I” exclaimed both in a breath. 
“ Who has dared to mock ns in this 
way y There were no balls in the pis¬ 
tols !” exclaimed Trevor, fiercely. 

TiOrd-and tlie seconds exjdained 

the well-meant artifice, and received 
an iiidign.'iiit curse for their ]inins. It 
was in vain we all iin|>lored them to 
be reconciled, as each had done amjdy 
sufficient to vindicate their honour. 
Trevor .almost gnashed his tt‘eth with 
fury, 'riiere was something fiendish, 
I thought, in the expressl<m of his 
countenance. “ It is easily reuie- 

tlied,” said Captain-, as his ey«“ 

caught several small swords hanging 
lip. lie took domi two, measured 
them, and proifered one to his anta¬ 
gonist, who I’lutched it eagerly.— 
“ There con be no deception here, 
however,” said he; " and now”— 
each j)ut himself into i>osture— 
“ stand oil" there !” 

We fell back, horror-struck at the 
relentless and revengeful sjiirit with 
which they seemed animated. I do 
not know which was the better 
swordsm.an; I ri'collect only seeing 
a rapid glancing of their ivenpons, 
fiashiug about like sparks of lire, and 
a hurrying about in all directions, 
which lasted for several moments, 


when one of them fell. It was the 
Captain; fur the strong and skilful 
arm of Mr Trevor had thrust his 
sword nearly up to the hilt in the 
side of his antagonist. His very heart 
was cloven! The unfortunate young 
man fell without uttering a groan— 
his sword dropped from his grasp, 
he pressed his right hand to his Wart, 
and with a ijuivcriug motion of the 
lips, as though struggling to speak, 
expired! “ Oh, my great Cod!” ex¬ 
claimed Trevor, in a brok<*n and hol¬ 
low tone, with a face so blanched and 
horror-stricken, that it froze my very 
blood to look upon, “ what have 1 
done? Can alt this hn rkaiJ” lie 
contiiined on his knees by the side of 
his fallen antagonist, with his hands 
clasped coriMilsively, and his eyes 
glaring iqiwards, for several mo- 
iiieiits. 

* * % * * 

A haze of horror is spri'ad over 
that black transaction; and if it is dis¬ 
sipated for an instant, when my mind’s 
eyi* suddenly looks back through the 
vista of years, the scene seems rathi*r 
the gloomy representation—or pic¬ 
ture—of some occurrence, which 1 
cannot ])ersuade myself that 1 actu~ 
ntljf ivitnrssrd. To this hour, when 
I advert to it, I am not free from fits 
of iiicredulousness. ’J’he aflair crea¬ 
ted a great ferment at the time. The 
unhappy siirviv or (who in this nar¬ 
rative has jiassed under the name of 
Tri'vor) instantly left England, and 
died in the south of France, about five 
years afterwards, in truth, broken¬ 
hearted. In a word, since that day, 
I h.ave never seen men entering into 
discussion, when warmingwith wine, 
and approaching never so slowly to¬ 
wards the confines of formality, with¬ 
out reverting, with a shudder, to the 
trifling, the utterly insignificant cir¬ 
cumstances, which wine and the hot 
])nssions of youth kindled into the fa¬ 
tal brau'l which cost poor Captain 

- his life, and drove Mr -- 

abroad, to die a broken-hearted exile! 
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NABBATIVK OF THK PROCEEDINGS OF THE RUSSIAN MISSION, FROBI ITS DE¬ 
PARTURE KRgjU TABREKE FOR TEHRAN ON 14tII JUMMADE 2d, (dEC. 20tII, 
1826,) UNTII, 1T8 DESTRUCTION ON WEDNESDAY THE 6TI1 OF SIIAIIBAN, 
FEB. llTII, 1829. 


■ lloEoiNG the offices of scribe and 
ncrouiitant to tlie Molimeiuler, se¬ 
lected by his Koval Highness Abbas 
Meei'Ea to attend upon the Mission, 
I left Tabreez on the J6th of the 
month of Jutnmadee ul Sauuecsin the 
suite of the Khan, to join SI. Gre- 
bayedoff, at the village of Tickina- 
dash, who had quitted tlie city tivo 
days previously to our departure. 

The appointment of iiiy <-lilef to 
this situation %vas suddenly deter¬ 
mined upon, Meiu'za Moossa Khan, 
the brother of H. K. tlie (.’ayini 
Mukam, having been originally’ di¬ 
rected to conduct the Mission to the 
capital. The Meerza, cither from 
aversion to the charge, or conceiving 
it to be one derogatory to his rank 
and character of son-in-law to the 
king, evaded the task, by pleading 
the delicate, state of his health, which 
rendered him unequal to it. It was 
on tills resignation of the office tiiat 
my chief w-as unexpectedly called 
upon to act in his place. 

We were provided with every do¬ 
cument of authority in the shape of 
rakums and orders to procure lod¬ 
gings, provisions, and respectful 
treatment, from the diflerent govern- 
m(9it officers and heads of villages 
on the road. The Prince ivas mi¬ 
nute in his instructions to the Khan 
at his audience of leave, that the 
Elchec should on no head have the 
slightest cause of complaint; and, to 
assist die Khan in the fulfilment of 
his highness’s wishes, there uM^re at¬ 
tached to him Mahomed Alii Beg, 
assistant to the Fcrasli Bashee, wiUi 
six inferior Ferashes. 

The Kt^an had previously a slight 
personal acqumntimee with the Ku- 
voy, but on arrival at Tickmadash, 
the reception he met with was not 
1 cry cordial, nor did he gain his good 
will or confidence, until services and 
more frequent intercourse during 
the journey lirid in some degree me¬ 
rited and gained his favour. This 
early coldness arose from the dis¬ 
pleasure felt by M. Grebayedoffon 
the absence of Mcerza Moossa Khan, 
whose rank was so superior to rov 
chiers. ^ 


The state of the roads, as W'ell as 
the severity of the weather, render¬ 
ed our progress both tedious and 
painful. The country was deeply 
covered with euow'; yet we did our 
best to administer to the comforts of 
the Mission, and to diniiiiish the in- 
convenimiccs travellers must be sub- 
jccled to during the winter season. 

The Mission formed rather a nu¬ 
merous body. Besides M. Greba- 
yedoll', there were M. Maltzofl', the 
first secretary, M. Adehuig, the se¬ 
cond, a physician, Meerza Nerriman, 
Armenian interpreter, a Georgian 
prince, Dadash Beg and Rustuni 
Beg, chief domestics, (the former 
absent at Resht,) a guard of sixteen 
Cossacks of the line (Kubuii,) and a 
retinue of about thirty sert ants, com¬ 
posed of Mahomedaiis, Russians, 
Georgians, and Arineniaiis. 

1 had early causi* to observe, that 
the domestics of the Mission were 
not held under strict control. The 
behaviour of the Armenians and 
Georgians was in general overbear¬ 
ing, and not conciliatory, towards 
iny countrymen. 

I’he duties of a mehmeiider arc 
disagreeably, and harassing; more¬ 
over it is di^ult to give satisfaction, 
because each individual is to be kept 
in good humour. We had every day 
to procure from the villages a plen¬ 
tiful supply of provisions. For these, 
iny chief gave a receipt in full, 
which euabled the peasantry to make 
an eipiivalent deauctioii from the 
amount of their annual payments to 
the government. Rustuni Beg was 
the person who received charge of, 
and distiibuted, these supplies. 

For the use of tln^ Mission we daily 
procured— 

1 ox. 

1 calf. 

5 sheep. 

80 fowls. 

200 eggs. 

84 lbs. or 14 muns of rice. 

86 lbs. or G iiiuiis of butter.^ 

36 lbs. or 6 niuiis of sour milk. 

12 lbs. or 2 muns of cheese. 

24 lbB.or 4 muns of sugar-candy. 

3 lbs. or ^ mun of spices. 
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240 lbs. or 40 tnuns of bread. 

0 lbs. or 1 mun of sour grape 
juice. 

C lbs. or 1 mun of viiicgai*. 

1 bottle lime juice. 

U lbs. or 1 miiu raisins. 

3 lbs. or mun almonds. 

00 lbs. or 10 mun fruits. 

18 lbs. or 3 iniins onions. 

3,000 lbs. or 000 niuiis wood. 

120 lbs. or 20 miins ebarootil. 

1,800 lbs. or 300 rauus barley. 

3,600 lbs. or GOO miins straw. 

18 lbs. or 3 miins candles. 

0 lbs. or 1 mun milk. 

300 lbs. or 50 muns wine and 
spirits. 

The value of these articles arose 
to more than sixty tomans, or seven¬ 
ty-five Dutch ducats. They exceeded 
the wants of the Mission; besides, 
in till* villages it Avas impossible to 
jirocure many of the items. In their 
stead money was frequently levied; 
and for the surplus, Rustum often re¬ 
ceived from ten to fifteen tonnuis in 
cash. This mode of proceeding ap¬ 
peared to us irregular; but as we 
conceived that M. Grebnyedoff ivas 
aware of this conversion of his ra¬ 
tions into money, it passed unnoticed 
by us. 

However, I made a memorandum 
of the diflereiit sums paid to Rustum 
Beg in the journey. Their amount 
equalled one hundred andj,^fty to- 
mans. 

At Meana, Meer/a FuAarthe civil 
administrator of the d^fttict, and a 
sou of Jehan Geer Khan, chief of the 
.Shuggaguce tribe, i;amc out of the 
town to meet the envoy. 

The passage over the Kalian Koh 
was ditiicult and painful, from the 
depth of snow on the surface of the 
mountain. 

At Zunjaun, the Mission ivas lod- 
gedin thehouse of NujjifieKooliBeg, 
son of Nussiir^Oollah Klian Afsliar, 
who, at the head of a numerous ca- 
valcndc, advanced from the town to 
greet the envoy’s arrival. He held 
the situation of deputy-governor. 
Meerza RulTee, the Prince’s minister, 
waited upon the envoy, ivlio return¬ 
ed his visit. 

On the day after arrival, M. Gre- 
bayedoff was introduced to the l*rince 
Abdullah Meerza, who behaved to¬ 
wards him with kindness and atten¬ 
tion. Besides frequent complimen¬ 
tary presents of sweetmeats, fruits. 


and eatables, prepared in his own 
kitchen, his Highness bestowed upon 
him a very good horse. To the ser¬ 
vant, who brought the steed, a sum 
of sixteen ducats was distributed. 
We here procured' from Abdullah 
Meerza, fifteen horses for the use of 
theMission,in lieu of those furnished 
by Abbas Meerza. The hire of the 
‘forty-five beasts of burden was also 
defrayed by the Zunjaun government 
to the city of Kuzween. 

Officers of Abdullah Meerza had 
joined my chief immediately on 
(Tossing the Kalian Koh, to assist him 
in providing fur the comforts of tlie 
Mission, and in collecting the daily 
supply of provisions. They continued 
with us until ive quitted Abdullah 
Mcerza’s country. On reaching the 
Kuzween boundary at Sealidahuii, 
we Avere met by sindiar people in the 
employof Alii Nuggee Meerza, Avdiose 
servic(‘8 Avere at our command to the 
vicinity of Tehran. To these subordi¬ 
nate officers,’ M. Grebayedoff never 
gave any present in recompense for 
their trouble and attendance. The 
envoy’s means wiwe probably small, 
Avhich precluded the exercise of 
much liberality. To the proprietors 
of the houses in which he daily lod¬ 
ged during the journey, it was cus¬ 
tomary for him to give one or two 
ducats, and those, to my knoAvledge, 
were the only sums he ever gave 
aAvay gratuitously. 

1 shall never forget the sufierings 
we endured, and the risks we en¬ 
countered, Avhilst travereing the 
plains of Sooltaneeh in their Avhole 
extent. The cold was intense, our 
liorses could scarcely proceed, from 
the great depth of the snoAA', and our 
safety Avas often endangered by vio¬ 
lent storms of Avind, accompanied by 
sleet. One moiiiing Ave thought the 
envoy was lost. He had, with two 
cossacks, strayed from the road, and 
did not rejoin his party till late in the 
evening. Sometimes, Avith the great¬ 
est i>ortioii of his mounted suite, he 
Avould complete the day’s march at 
a hurried pace. Of the horses, seve¬ 
ral often were unequal to the exer¬ 
tion, and used to knock up. We then 
replaced them by seizing &e cattle 
of travellers whom we chanced to 
meet on the road. 

The behaviour of the envoy to¬ 
wards the Khan and myself had gra¬ 
dually become more kind. ■ He noAv 
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treated niy cliief witli familiarity and 
confidence; with me lie frequently 
entered into I'onversatiou. 

1 could observe that he was a per* 
son of "rent abilities and acquire¬ 
ments ; yet he appeai'ed new in of¬ 
fice, iMiac(‘ustoiiied to command, and 
without dignity of manners. His re¬ 
tinue u’as also badly composed, and, 
certainly, they were kept under no 
control. 

At Soahdahun, Mahomed Khan 
Afsliar joined M. Gvebayedoff on tlie 
]>art of the Sliah. He iiad in the au¬ 
tumn been sent to Azerbejaun, to I’e- 
ceive M. Grebayedoff on crossing tlie 
Arras, and had conducted Jiini to 'J'a- 
breezj but as M. Grebayedoff’s de¬ 
lay there ivas longer than at first an¬ 
ticipated, he hail returned to the 
court. 

A numerous deputation left Kuz- 
weeii to meet us. The pi'incipnl per- 
sonagi* was Meerza Nubbee Khan, 
the minister, who had in his train se¬ 
veral chiefs of the military tribes, 
with nearly .'lOO horsemen. Five 
shaters, (ruiming footmen,) and ten 
ferashes, (tent-i»itchers,) had like¬ 
wise been sent out to increase the 
envoy’s corti'ge. A horse, richly 
caparisoned, tvas brought from the 
Prince’s stable for his use. 

The lodging assigned for M, Gre- 
baj'edoff, wa.s an entire new house 
adjacent to Mt'crza Kubbee’s, which 
hud been just completed for the re¬ 
ception of^ a daughter of the Prince, 
who was on the eve of becoming the 
wife of the Meerza’a brother. The 
marriage festivals and feastings had 
already commenced, and of these M. 
Grebayedoff jiartook during a dinner 
that was given to him in tlie Feriiig- 
liee style. 

It was at Kuzween, however, that 
<-ircurastance8 occurred which might 
liave been productive of much evil. 
'I'he envoy had a list of slaves of both 
sexes, wlio had been carried ofl’ from, 
the Russian territories. Several 
(Georgians or Armenians had joined 
his suite, for the exiiress purpose of 
lilx'rating, through Ids aia, their re¬ 
latives. 

Rustum Beg was generally the 
agent emnioyed in the search of 
slaves. It find been ascertained, that 
a groom of Hoosain Khan, the late 
governor of lirivan, had brought a 
j^uiig Genriiui woman to Kuzween. 
llte captive was demanded of tliis 


person, who stated he had sold her 
to a certain merchant of tlie city. 
The merchant, iieiug called upon to 

{ iroducc the girl, explained that ho 
lad d isposod of her to a Bied(descend- 
aut of the Prophet) named .Shaikh 
Abdul Ayzeez, cousin to the chief 
jiriest of Kuzween. 

Tlie sied ivas found, and brought 
by Rustum Beg, some cossacks, and 
two ferashes in the service of Meer¬ 
za Nubbee Khan. In tlie open space 
before Meerza Nubbee’s liouse, the 
sied was urged to gii e uj) tlie Ger¬ 
man woman, wiio liad become ids 
wife, and borne 1dm two children. 
Tins he refused to do; menaces were 
used in I'ain, until Rustum Beg or¬ 
dered Idni to be beaten, to induce 
1 dm to give up the prisoner. Aiiuni- 
ber of people, collected to witness 
the marriage eiitertnininents, now 
thronged round tlie sied, and began 
to niurmur. Meerza Nulibee, being 
informed of tlie proceedings, hastily 
quitted ids bouse, to prevent tlie oc¬ 
currence of any violence, and order¬ 
ed Rustum Beg no longer to ill-treat 
the sied, as in* sliould not be able to 
restrain llie rising indignation of tlie 
bystanders. My cliiet was sent to 
iVi. Grebayedoff to apprize liini of 
what had passed, whilst Meerza 
Nubbee persuaded llie sied to pro¬ 
duce his wife. She (‘nine ivith lier 
two cldl^eii, and was taken into tlie. 
apnrtmd^iv^>|t]ie {‘nvoy. Her hus- 
iiaiid remk|gt1ia hi the court opposite 
tlie iviiidow, witli a drawn dagger in 
his liaiid, declaring lie would kill 
himself, should ho by force bo de- 
]irivod of Ids wifo; but if shewishod 
to go, he woiihl, willioiit regret, re- 
liiniuisli Ids rights over lier. 

M. Adeluiig, the German assistant, 
appeared most anxious tliat the wo¬ 
man sliould express a wish to re¬ 
turn to Georgia. The Kiian had 
liad some previous conversation with 
M. Grebayedoff, who, on entering 
tiie room where tlie woman was, 
asked herwlielher slio wished to re¬ 
turn to lier country, or to remain in 
Persia; she rejilied, that if permitted, 
she Would continue wdth her lius- 
haiid, as she could not separate her¬ 
self from her children. The envoy 
tlien informed the sied that he re¬ 
stored her to Idiii. This act produ¬ 
ced a great sensation; for ft was 
irninediately communicated without 
doors to the people, who had crowd* 
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ed about with an^ry feelinga, to see 
the ti'i'niiiiatioii of this aifair. 

At Kuz\v('eti also, after much trou¬ 
ble, was recovered a little girl, of 
about seven or eight years old, w'hom 
the envoy took rriiich notice of, and 
used to toeat as his own cliild. 

Meerza Nubbee, at the dinner- 
]»arty afterw^ards given to the envoy, 
IVeciuently repeated how grateful the 
inhabitants <>f Kuzween were for his 
behaviour tow'ards their sied. 

Three days was the dui'ation of 
our resid(‘iice at Kuzween; we left 
the city attended by Meerza Nubbee, 
and a large cavalcade. S<?rvants of 
the Prince accuni]tanied us, to assist 
in collecting the soursant. 

It w'as at lliisseabad, a \il1age of 
lvHzwe(*n, tliat an occasion was af- 
btrded to niy chief to deliver a mes¬ 
sage on the part of Abbas Meerza. 
Itustinu, us usual, had demanded 
money for the surplus (juaiitity of 
provisions, or for articles of the daily 
supply that were tint procurable. In 
this instaiu'e, <*leven tomans tvere 
reejuired. The villagers are always 
anxious to avoid this species of ex¬ 
actions, Avhethor able to pay them or 
not; and an old man, insteiul of ele¬ 
ven, brought only seven toniana. He 
was, in conse(pi(*nce, strur^ violent¬ 
ly o^ er the lH‘ad by RustOin, and 
playing deeply the part of a rieat, 
(peasant,) shamined insensibility. 
The instantaneous upro^i&bngst 
the \illagers, reached the'<i|j|tp of the 
envoy, who left his apartments to 
learn the cause ; my chief informed 
him that the old man, having brought 
a sum less than required tor a defi- 
i'iency in the daily supply of provi¬ 
sions, had been beaten by Rustum. 

M. (irehayedotf expressed bis asto¬ 
nishment that Rustum received ino- 
m*y, being perfectly ignorant that lie 
did BO. He likewise reprehended 
the Khan for not having Ix'fore men¬ 
tioned to him that money was ever 
taken from the villagers. The, Khan 
answered, be imagined that the ex- 
iu'.tion of the price of articles of the 
daily rations was with the minister’s 
knowledge, as this system had Ifben 
pursued from the very comineiice- 
inent of the journey, and that his 
Meerza had a regular account of a 
sum of 160 tomans paid at the dif^ 
fei'ent villages to Rustum. The vex¬ 
ation of M. Crebayedoif was excess¬ 
ive. He declared Ids intention, on 


his return from Tehran, to repay at 
every stage the money that had been 
thus levied. 

The Khan thought the moment op¬ 
portune to deliver the sentiments of 
the Prince, expretoed to Inm on the 
eve of departure, which were to this 
effect;—“ You will mention to M. 
Grebayedoif the great satisfaction 1 
have! derived, both from his mode of 
conducting public business, and from 
his society; and, conscious of his ta^ 
lents and experience, 1 feel confident 
that nothing will arise from him to 
disturb the harmony existingbetween 
the governments. Rut I am appre- 
lieiisive of bis retinue; let him keep 
them under every restraint; in their 
feedings, there, is much of party spi¬ 
rit, both religious and personal. He 
must recollei’t, that 1 was set'erai 
years ago obliged to demand the dis¬ 
missal of Dadush Bi*g from Tabreez, 
on account of his litigious behaviour 
towards the citizens. Rustum Beg 
is alike a very rvorthless character; 
and I c’annot but be fi^nrful that these 
individuals will involve M. Grebaye- 
doff in quarrels and uiqileasant dis¬ 
putes.” The communication was 
received in good part, and M. Gre- 
bayedoff said he would cease to em- 
]doy Armenians and Georgians on 
Ids reiurii to Tabreez, but until then 
he could notdismisK them his service. 

I had by this time gained a place 
in the envoy’s good opinion. Whilst 
on horseback, during the day’s jour¬ 
ney, he frequently conversed with 
me. Amongst other topics, the dif¬ 
ficulty of keeping servants in due. 
subordination was mentioned. I ob¬ 
served, that menials in Persia were 
obliged to observe the greatest out¬ 
ward respect and distance towsu'ds 
their masters, which was jiroductive 
of manifest advantages. This sys¬ 
tem not only kept them in their pr^ 
per sphere, but tended to raise tneir 
employers in the estimation of the 
natives of the country. The Eng¬ 
lish, with whom I had at times been 
intimately connected, understood 
pcrfoclly the management of their 
followers. In ]vroof of this assertion, 
I cited the establishments of the Bri¬ 
tish ambassador and his suite, which, 
though very numerous, and formed 
of various tribes and inhabitants of 
different countries, yet were so over¬ 
awed by the watchfultfdss of their 
masters, that they seldom ventured 
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to haraaii others by the licentiousness 
so habitual to followers of person¬ 
ages in tlip enjoyment of high rank. 

At length we reached the vicinity 
of the capital, instead of going di¬ 
rect from Selleesianin to Tehran, we 
proceeded to the village of Kund, 
still distant eight miles, to prepare 
for our entry.' Much brushing and 
washing was here* necessary. The 
best apparel was produced, and four 
or five horses were got in readiness 
to be led before the envoy. 

The sun was in the constellation 
of Scorpion, a period highly iinpro- 

R itious. It was Sunday tlie fifth of 
luj[jub. To the Khan, I noticed the 
evil tendency of the hour; but he re¬ 
marked, “ tliat the Feringhees had 
no faith in astrology; therefore it 
would only be a loss of words to at¬ 
tempt, from such causes, the ])ost> 
ponenient of their departure.” 

Within two or three miles of the 
city, we were met by several of the 
Shah’s grooms, having in hand horses 
covered with the richest furniture, 
some runic.ng-fuotinen, and other at¬ 
tendants. 

The appearance of the Mission, in 
consequence, becauie rather impo¬ 
sing and grand. Maliomed Wallee 
Khan, the chief of the Afshar tribe, 
with a vast body of horsemen, was 
sent out by the Shah to receive the 
envoy. He was attended by his re¬ 
lations, IJinman Opllah and Hab- 
beeb Oollah Khan, both officers of 
the highest rank. A separate party 
was also conducted by Meerza Ma¬ 
homed Alii Khan, minister of the 
Prince-Governor, and several of the 
most respectable inhabitants of the 
city. 

The envoy descended at the spa¬ 
cious mansion of the late Mahomed 
Khan Zumborickchee Bashee, which 
liad been entirely given up for his 
accommodation, with its batli and 
otlier conveniences. 

In the principal rooms were pla¬ 
ced various trays,cxivered with apro-' 
fusion of fruits, sweetmeats, and su¬ 
gar. It took some time to settle the 
members of the Mission in their re¬ 
spective apartments, particularly as 
the house was divided into several 
^ courts of different sizes. 

. Meerza Abdul lloosain Khan, ne- 
I phew ol the foreign minister, was 
jjiotroduced in the character of Meh- 
ll^der on the part of the Shah’s 


government. His uncle in reality 
was the person who superintended 
all the arrangements. He passed 
through the house during the day in 
a cursory manner, to sec the due 
execution of his orders. 

A company of Fiirahan infantry 
of about 80 men, nominally lOU, coni- 
maudod by Mahomed Alii Sultan, 
was ])lac(‘d over tlu^ house as a guard 
of honour; and his brother, lladee 
Beg, Major of the same corps, <‘ame 
daily to inspect their conduct. Fif¬ 
teen of the Shah’s ferashes were 
likewise in attendance, to keep the 
premises from intruders. The Khan 
and myself had apartments allotted 
to ns in the house, though his duties 
as Mehmender terminated on enter¬ 
ing the city. 

On the day after arrival, the first 
visit of ceremony took place. M eerza 
Alml Hussaii Khan, the minister of 
foreign affairs, was the chief person¬ 
age. "Almost his ecjuals in rank were 
Meerza Mahomed Alii Khan, Wuz- 
zeer of the Prince-fiovernor Alii 
Shah; Ilia brother, Mahomed Banker 
Khan; and Mahmood Khan, com¬ 
mander of the guards, and chief mas¬ 
ter of the ceremonies. The inter¬ 
view passed off with great deco¬ 
rum, and with the proper exchange 
of compliments and civilitiesi Con¬ 
fectionery and sweetmeats, and 
abundance of fruits, were presented 
to tli!g|i|^voy in the course of the 
day. -‘K 

The observances of the audience 
of presentation to the .Shah having 
been satisfactorily arranged, it was, 
1 think, on Wednesday the 9th day 
of llujjtib that this important event 
took place. 

An hour before mid-day, the mas¬ 
ter of the ceremonies, Mahmood 
Khan, came to conduct the envoy 
from his house to the palace. He 
had in his suite eight Nussiickchees, 
fifteen Zarchecs, eleven Ferashes, 
and a horse from the royal stables, 
on which M. Grebayedoff mounted. 
These attendants were furnished for 
the purpose of doing honour to the 
Milsioiu As the proc.ession moved 
slowly along the extensive bazars, 
the shopkeepers stood erect, saluting 
the envoy in the Feringhee style, by 
doffing their caps. Whilst moving 
along the passages and couits of the 
palace, previously to reaching the 
glass-ealoon, where his majesty was 
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seated in state, every demonstra¬ 
tion of respect was shewn by the 
Shah’s servants in attendance. I 
could only follow the envoy to the 
door of the garden of the glass- 
saloon. Full fifty minutes elapsed 
ere the envoy reappeared. I gather¬ 
ed from reports that he delivered his 
credentials to the Shah, and tliatthe 
ceremony was completed to the ut¬ 
most satisfaction of all parties. It was 
indeed whispered tliatM .Grebayedolf 
remained toc) long seated in the pre¬ 
sence, in the chair plac^ed for his ac¬ 
commodation. The Shah had on his 
crown, and was arrayed in liis finest 
jewellery ; their weight was so op- 
pressixe, that, after the envoy re¬ 
tired, his majesty was obliged speedi¬ 
ly to cast olV these ensigns of royalty. 

M. Grebayedofl', on (piitting the 
palace, was desirous to wait upon 
H. H. /Vlli Shah, tlie Prince-governor. 
However, a postponement of the vi¬ 
sit was requested, on the gi’ouud 
that tlie king’s pcrniission to receive 
him had not been obtained. He 
then proceeded to the house of the 
Ihnmeen-ed-Dowleh, whom, as I af¬ 
terwards learned, the, envoy suj>- 
jiosed to be the first minister of ihts 
empire. Nothing could exceed the 
politeness of his reception. I'he. 
x'lsiis of ceremony tvere thus nearly 
completed. Two or tliree days were 
allowed to elapse before^the.envoy 
went to the house of M^ri^^Abul 
llussan Khun, tlie minister df foreign 
aflairs. It was deemed strange that 
no communication was opened with 
Meerza Abdul Wahab, the Moate- 
med-ed-Dowleh, a minister of the 
lirst rank, highly respected for his 
learning and accomplishments, who 
was the L'tnineeii’s rival, both in pre- 
c.e<h*nco and power. 

The Prince-governor attempted to 
evade the honour of a visit. He re¬ 
quested it might take place on any 
day that the Sliah was absent from 
the city on horseback; but yielded 
the point, on reiterated expression 
of the envoy’s wishes to wait upon 
him. 

A scries of grand entertainments 
were given to the Mission at the 
houses of the Ummeen-ed-Dowleh, 
Meerza Abul Uussan Khan, and 
Meerza Mahomed AlH Klian. A sju- 
l it of emulation prevailed between 
these personages; each endeavoured 
to gratify their guests by unbounded 
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attention, by the excellence of the 
repast, display of their choicest ser¬ 
vices of china, glass-ware, and house¬ 
hold apparatus, by illuminations and 
by fireworks. ■'v 

Till the second Initerview with the 
Shah, which happened on the twelfth 
or fourteenth nay after our arrival, 
tlie attention of the Court was solely 
occupied in displaying every species 
of consideration towards the envoy. 
But from that period I perceived 
that the anxiety to please, gradually, 
though almost imperceptibly, dimi¬ 
nished. At this audience the rati¬ 
fied copy of tlie treaty of peace was 
delivered. The envoy’s prolonged 
use of the chair was again noticed. 
The word murrahhus (dejiart), used 
towards the envoy by the Sbali,xvhen 
Ids majesty considered the audience 
had bt'en of sufiicient duration, gave 
deep oflence. I’hc impropriety of 
this e.\])ression, when applied to the 
representative of his Imperial Majes¬ 
ty, was strongly commented on in an 
ofiicial not(* to the minister of foreign 
ail'airs; although it w'as explained 
that this word, from its general usage, 
meant neither indignity nor discour¬ 
tesy. This explanation was not, how¬ 
ever, considered satisfactory. On 
the other hand, the„ manner the en¬ 
voy, in his correspondence, made 
nientiou of the king, by tin* simple 
title of (6e hidinU’e Sha/i) Shah, did 
not pass unnoticed by the Persian 
minister. 

1 had no opportunity of learning 
the precise nature of any of the dls- 
eussioiiK on public affairs. It was 
said that the king objected to seve¬ 
ral articles of the treaty, ns being of 
a complexion too harsh to be execu¬ 
ted ; but that M. G rebayedoff at once 
declared that he could not be instru¬ 
mental to any changes or raodifico-* 
tions. The engagements, whether 
onerous or not," had undergone the 
fulh'st consideration, bad been rati- 
lie<l by both parties, and had thus 
become irrevocable. 

(Quarrels between the townspeo¬ 
ple and the envoy’s servants, on two 
or three ociuisions, happened. A 
nobleman’s camel-drivel's were guii- 
f.y of severely heating the envoy’s 
favourite Russian servant and foster 
brother, Alexander. They escaped 
unpunished by immediat^y leaving 
the citjr. A cossack had Ids bottle 
of spirits broken, in the bazar bjr 
2 K 
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gome wild chararter, perhaps inten- 
tjonally, because the demeanour of 
tiie envoy’s people had higldy dig- 
pleased in some respects the dtizens. 
The man who committed the offence 
was seized, and severely beaten pub> 
licly by the officers of the police. 

Provisions of every description 
were each day delivered over by 
Meerza Abul Hussan Khan to iJie 
envoy’s people. He had, however, 
on reaching tlie capital, diminished 
the quantity to nearly the half of that 
he received on the road. 

On first arrival, the Armenian in¬ 
habitants of the city did not frequent 
the envoy’s house; indeed, tlie ie- 
raahes, placed over the premises, 

S rohibited their entranci*; yet, bv 
egrees, this injunction was evaded. 
Keerza Nerriniau’s acijuaintances 
were permitted to v isit him; to these 
succeeded Rustum’s, until all who 
liked came. Tlie Georgian mer¬ 
chants, dwelling ill the caravausa- 
raee, were frequently in atteudam-e. 

Dadash Beg had been sent from 
Tabreez to the seaport of Anzellec*, 
to superintend the transport of the 
Emperor’s presents to the Sliali. 
These by rigiit should liav e reached 
Tehran before the envoy. But by 
some accident they had suffered de¬ 
tention at Astrakon, or elsewhere ; 
and I did learn that the vessel, in 
which they were embarked, Jiad ap¬ 
peared at Lankeroun; but, from cir- 
cumstances unknown to me, had 
landed the packages of pieseiits at 
Sarroe Pooch tall. Though unavoid- 
aiUe, it was unfortunate that the ar- 
yival of the presents was thus retard¬ 
ed. They would have kept the Shah 
and his ministers in good-humour; 
at least, would have diverted their 
attention from various otlier trifling 
occurrences. To my countrymen 
nothing is so pleasing as a present, 
whatever may be its value. The ar¬ 
ticle comes without any cost, and gra¬ 
tifies personal vanity ; it soothes the 
soul; it has an iu^scribnble effect 
over the whole frame. 

M. Grebayedoff being extremely 
anxious to rejoin his family at I'a- 
brpps!, it was arranged between him 
and the Shali’s imnisters, tJiat he 
should (luit the capital as early as 
TOS^vle, leaving his first assistant, 
Maltzoff, and Meerza Nerriman, 
tbe interpreter, to deliver the pre- 
their arrival from RMht. 


I do not think that the envoy was 
provided even witli any trifles to give 
away as occasion might require. It 
was mentioned that he presented to 
the Sliah twenty-five of tlie new pla* 
tiua coins of Russia, fifteen to the 
Ummocn, ten to Meerza Mahomed 
Alii Khan, and five to Meerza Abul 
Hussan Khan. 

Our residence at Tehran had now 
continued for twenty days. The ex¬ 
treme anxiety to please had evideut- 
ly subsided to a point, that Meerza 
Nerriman observed to me, in allu¬ 
sion to the cliange of feeling, ** It lias 
become cold—we must depart, for it 
is time.” 

In one respect, certainly,the duties 
of the envoy were most perplexing. 
He had been accompanied from Tu- 
breez by iiiue or ten Armenians, 
whose relations liad been carried into 
captivity. These iicople continually 
jicstered liim by entreaties to rescue 
tlie captives. He could not leave 
Ids chamber for a moment, without 
being importuned by tiiem on this 
subject. Ko sooiior was one slave 
released, than she gav e information 
respecting several others. The slav es 
were never given up, witliout kin¬ 
dling cousiderable angry feelings. 
Several had been recovered, both 
here, at Kuzweeii, and at Zunjaun. 

The envoy did not much extend 
the r^ge of his visits. A meeting be¬ 
tween him and Meerza Abdul Wa- 
haub could not be arranged. The 
inotiier of Mauoocliehr Khan having 
been fvoHte in sending sweetmeats 
and making enquiries, lie called on 
her, but not on her sou, tlie chief 
eunuch. 

Tliere was a certain Eusofe, native 
of Erivan, relation of tin* eunuch 
Meerza Yakoob, who frequented the 
house. He came out to meet us the 
first day, and was particularly inti¬ 
mate with Meerza Nerriman. 

ii7th Rujjuh. The period of M. 
Grehayedoff’s departure from Teh¬ 
ran having been previously fixed, 
Zohraub Khan, the treasurer of the 
household, brouglit to the envoy’s 
house the presents destined by tlie 
Shah for himself and suite. 

l^pon M. Grebayedoft' was be¬ 
stowed, 

I decoration, in diamonds, of the first 
class of the order of the Lion and 
Sun. 

1 gold enamoUed coUftr for tli« sfimt, 
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1 Caahniir shawl-pelisse, embroider¬ 
ed. 

2 handsome shawls. 

1 fine string of peails. 

1 ba|^, containing 1000 Dutch du¬ 
cats. 

1 horse, with gold bridle, studded 
with precious stones, gold chain, 
and saddle, covered ndth tiiin 
plates of gold. 

To the 1 St Secretary, M. Maltzoff. 

1 decoration, in diamonds, of the se¬ 
cond class of the ord«*r of Lion 
and Sun. 

2 shawls. 

To the 2d Secretary. 

1 decoration, in diamonds, of the se¬ 
cond order. 

2 shawls. 

To the Georgian Prince. 

1 decoration, in diamonds, of the se¬ 
cond order. 

2 shawls. 

To Meerza Nerriraan. 

2 shawls. 

To Dadash Bej?. 

1 decoration. 

I Cashmir shawl. 

The officers of the cossacks recei¬ 
ved gold, the privates silver, medals. 

There was much joy tltroughout 
the Mission, during the day of the 
distribution of thesj? various and va¬ 
luable tokens of his majesty’s bounty 
and favour. One person of the suite 
appeared alone gloomy and discon¬ 
tented. This was llustuiu, the con¬ 
verted Georgian, who had thrice 
changed his religion. Tie held him¬ 
self equal to Dadush Beg. lie had 
received neither decoration nor 
shawl. In my hearing, in a paroxysm 
of r^e, he exclaimed, " Well, am 1 
not fully as worthjr of consideration 
as that blind blinking chafr, Dadashi' 
It shall be seen whaclcind of stuiT I 
am made of. I’ll create such a scene 
of confusion, that its head shall reach 
to the clouds.” 

'To Zohraub Beg, who brought tlie 
kalaat, the envoy gave 200 ducats. 

Next day the audience of leave 
took place. The officers of the Mis¬ 
sion w'ore their decorations. The 
interview passed off tolerably well; 
but the king repeated, iu a more 


audible voice, the objectionahle word 
murrakhus. This word was as offen¬ 
sive to tlie envoy, as the envoy’s con¬ 
stant use of the chair, and degagi 
manner, whilst In tlie presence, were 
disliked by tlie Shah. 

Happy were we at the idea of de¬ 
parture; all business had terminated. 
Every honour, every possible dis¬ 
tinction, had been sbewn towards 
the Emperor’s representative; satis¬ 
faction was apparent in every coun¬ 
tenance. 

I myself was happy at the thou^t 
of getting away; for, on mixing wuth 
my countrymen, 1 could perceive 
that no favourable impression had 
been made on their minds. 

I also concluded, from tlie follow¬ 
ing circumstance, that there existed, 
a coldness of feeling between the 
court and tlic envoy. 1 wished to 
buy a horse for M. Maltzoff from an 
officer of the king’s personal attend¬ 
ants. The subject had been before 
broached; and I took with me the 
price of tlie horse in money, and a 
gun in a present. On tlie ])lea, that 
tiie Shah might not altogether ap¬ 
prove of tlic transaction, lie declined 
the sale, with many polite apologies; 
kejit the gun for a few days, to ovoid 
incivility, and then sent it to me to 
be returned. 

Tlie preparations for our departure 
were made, the day fixed, and the 
baggage-cattle were hired. Meerza 
Nerriraan shewed me amemorandum 
of the sum M. Grebayedoff had ih 
view to distribute to the Mehmen- 
ders, the inferior attendants, and the 

f 'uard. It amounted to seventeen 
lundred ducats. 

With US all was gladness, all was 
sunshine. The envoy’s countcnancje 
beamed with delight at the thought 
of rejoining his beloved and beauti¬ 
ful bride, the Georgian princess. She 
was fi'equcntly the theme of his coh- 
vorsatioii. Yet suddenly our atmos- 
Iihere became darkened, even as that 
of the most dreary winter’s night. 

Late on tlic evening of the same 
day on whicli the kaiaats (Shah’s 
resents) were received, Meerzk Ya- 
oob, the eunuch, with one servant, 
entered the house. He wept to the 
apartments of Meerza Nerriman, who 
sWtly afterwards rmiorted to M. 
Grebayedoff," That M^rsa Yakoob 
liad thrown faiva^elf imder the Rus¬ 
sian protecUgs, 'ttnd was desirous to 
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return to hiH native province, Eri- 
M.G'rebayedoff replied, “That 
IM) received no one comiiiff like a 
thief in the dead of night; that he 
ihoiild for tlie present quit the pre* 
niiseh, and, if lie contiuutHl in the* 
«{inie mind, might return in the 
morning.” Meerza consecpieutly de- 
paited. 

Early the next morning, Meer/a 
Nerriman left the house, and return¬ 
ed writli Meerza Yakoob, who was 
accompanied by one servant. Apart¬ 
ments were assigned to him m n 
court adjoining the one occupied by 
M. Grebayedon. 

This person, whose appearance 
amongst us proved so awfully sinis¬ 
ter, was a native of Ei'i\aii, nhere 
his relations still resided. lie w’as 
of low bii*tli. His fatlier, an Arme- 
niaii, was gardener to Mahomed 
Khaiif. hereditary chief of Erivun 
province. He had been earned into 
shivery about the time Eriian was 
besieeed by Cenei al Sisiauafl’, in 
the year 1220, (180S,) and had been 
brought up as an attendant on the 
aera^io of the famous (f olden Ismael 
Khan. On this chh'ftaiu's di'^gi nci‘, 
he became, after a lapse of sonu* 
years, the property of tlie >Shah. For 
a long perioa he had enjoyed his 
mtyesty’s peculiar fuvoiii and confi¬ 
dence, as a domestic of the scr.ag]io; 
and, at the moment of relittqiiisliina 
the Slmh’s service, held the ic'^pon- 
aible appointment of ti'eusiirer, and 
superintendent of the jewcllei^ of 
the liarom. 

We, who well Knew th<‘ fWdinjrs 
of our countrymen towards thiachiss 
of persons, and were cominced that 
his liftyesty would, in point of ho¬ 
nour, more willingly allow one of 
his wives to obtain fbreibly from him 
a divorce, were fearftilly idarmed at 
Ae consequences tliat inevibihly 
must ensue from his (Meerza Ya- 
kooVs) receptkm by tl»e envoy. 
We pondereq intensely on the sub¬ 
ject We loie w that, by tlie late treaty, 
the Russian minister had a right to 
afford Ids protection to persons de¬ 
siring to return into tiie nussiau ter¬ 
ritories ; yet by no arguments could 
we reconcile ourselves to suppose, 
mat pi-ide of the King of rungs, 
and the suspicion witii which all those 
■re rererded who are in attendance 
. jBl the harem, would permit his ma* 
pationtl)' to submit to a cir- 


cumbtance so completely at variance 
with his sentiments of propriety, and 
so liable to debase him in the eyes 
of his subjects. It would be to him 
humiliation of thedeejiest tinge; al¬ 
ready, from the result of the last war, 
iiad the king sunk low in their esti¬ 
mation, he had lately delivered (it 
might he said, uitii bis own hands) 
a vast poitiouof liis lioarded wealth, 
and now he was called upon to re¬ 
sign his lights over a servant, whose 
duties in his houseliold were of tlie 
most de]i<>ate nature; one n ho was 
most intimately acquainted with all 
Ilia domestic concerns; one who 
eould adbid the minut(>si informa¬ 
tion regarding his tiensures, and va¬ 
luables of every descii])tion. 

The Russian govmninent could 
obtain no accession ol i)ow»*r liy the 
})'>ss(‘ssion of till* p(*rsoii of an un¬ 
happy mortal like Meei/a Yakooh; 
v\e could theiefore onlj imagine,that 
he was leceived hj the minister to 
serve purposes detiimental to the 
welfare of Pt*rsin. Ami if siuceiely 
an\i(Mis to hefriend him, why was 
the Mei'r/a not advised to remain in 
Ills siinatiuii, where lie enjoyed af- 
fim'iiceand high (onsideiatioii ^ Oui 
thoughts hecame totally hevvildcred 
while dwdling on this suhjei f. 

\\li(*n it heiiinie puhlii ly known 
that Meei/a Vakooh had sought re- 
fuae ill the eiiio}’s house, messages 
were deliveiid on the ]iaif of the 
ministers and Manooclielir Khan, the 
( hief cmnieli, to expose the iinpio- 
jiiiety of ulTuriling him pruleetion— 
.iiul viuiuus arguments weie used to 
effect the ohject in view. 

Meei /aYakooh, liovvev er, contimi- 
iiig uiiTHOved, eitliei hv tlie advice of 
M. GiehayedoflT, or the assurances til 
foi aiv euess held out to him, vv as sent 
with tlie firat secretary, M. MaltzoiT, 
and tii(> intcrj)ri’ler,Meei zaNerriuian, 
to the house of Manooclielir Khan, 
f<ir the i)ui]>ose of deelai ingliis inU>u- 
tion of let liming to his native eoiin- 
tiy, Eiivan. Nothing disagreeable 
hapjiened (luring this int(»rvievv; in¬ 
deed, it was imagined that the per¬ 
suasions of Maiiooehehr Khan iiad 
heeii eflicaeious. Meerza Yakoob, 
instead of returning to tlie envoy’s, 
went to his own quartern; hut in tlie 
evening agfiiii 

ral articles of furwiture, keleans, bed- 
diiigs. &c. kc. &c. 
lie perfectly established hlmgelf 
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Avith the Mission. The Htorm appear¬ 
ed to tliiokeii around, as Meerza Ya- 
koob’a house the next day Avaa seal¬ 
ed hy the kind’s orders; and it was 
oHicially notified to the envoy, tliat 
the refugee had unsettled ai'eounts 
to the amount of 30 or 40,000 to¬ 
mans. In these inomeuts of agita¬ 
tion I did not ])lace on tneiuory 
events exactly to the hour or day as 
they oerurred. llustuin, late intlio 
evening, made a fruitless endeavour 
to bring off the, property reiiiainiug 
in Metu'za Vukoob’s bouse. He took 
Avith him some mules, and suA'eral 
domestics, and broke tlie seals off 
the doors. Already n’ere some ar¬ 
ticles prepared for removal, when 
notice of the atteinjit being conveyed 
to those in chm-ge, they interfered 
Avith threats and angry words, until 
llustum, pen'eiving they AV’ould be 
folloAved by blows, retired Avithout 
ellectliig his purpose. 

It AViis on the :28tli or i!7th of Ruj- 
jub, thatM. (1 rebayedofi'assented to 
se.nd MeerzaYakoob to Manoochehr 
Klian's, aiTonipuuied by my chief 
and Meerza Nerriman, Avhen* Avould 
ho present Mi'orza Abul Hussan 
KhiHi,the ininistf'r for foreign affairs, 
and Zohroaub Khan, the treasurer, 
to sift the (|uestiuns of the Meerza’s 
accounts. l?re, this measure Avas 
agreed to, M. (irebayodoff had shevA'- 
ed every disposition to meet the 
wishes of the ministers as farasAA'as 
consistimt Avitli his duty. Apprehen¬ 
sions of punishment or of d<‘atli 
I'ould not be removed from Meerza 
V'akoob’s mind, shoidd he return to 
his duty; and he objected Avith etpial 
p<‘rlinacity to tin' suggestions of M, 
CSrcbayedoff to proce(‘d to Tabreez, 
to be placed in the service of Abbas 
Meerza. 

My chief proceeded alone to Ma- 
nooche.hr Khan's; he found the party 
assembled. Meerza Yakoob Avas much 
irritated by the treatment he had re¬ 
ceived on passing through some pas¬ 
sages leading to the rooms, Avhere 
some menials of the harem had spit 
upon him, and rcA'iled him in the 
grossest terms. The clothes of Meer¬ 
za Nerriman had also been moist¬ 
ened. 

On being accused of purloining 
money nn(f JoAvels, Meerza Yakoob 
retorted in tl’iese words—“ Have you 
neither faitli nor religion, that jou 
charge me with diehonesty ?” Fuel 


AA'as added to tlie .£re. Language 
so ungtuirdedly used was at once 
severely reprobated, and the Khan, 
perceiving that the difficulties would 
only be increased by further discus¬ 
sions hetAveen impassioned people, 
directed llamazaun Beg, a ferasn of 
the Shah, to take Meerza Yakoob 
home, and to be careful that he ^t 
no further molestation or In^t. 
Tlie Kliau followed. M. Grebaye- 
doff’s indignation at the insults of¬ 
fered to the tAvo Mcerzas was ex¬ 
treme. “ It is not on Meerza Ya^ 
kool) they haA'c spitten; they ItavC, 
1 consider, sjiit upon the Emperor 
in tlie first place, then spit upon me. 
Such conduct is past endurance I” 
The Klmii endeavoured to assAiage 
his just vexation, by saying that it 
Avas the act of loAV ignorant people,' 
and might a.s readily be overlooked 
as the attack made by Mee^ltm. Ya-. 
Koob oil the religion of those wi^ 
AA'hoin ho Avas confronted—persons 
of ijo mean rank. M. Grebayedoffthen, 
Avitli evident displeasure, demanded 
of this unfortunate being —** Why lie 
had tlie audacity to make any cona- 
nicnts on religious belief, and why 
Jie had alloAVCU the word ‘ religion’ to 
pass from his mouth ?” Ute Meer¬ 
za repelled the charge, by saying be 
had thus given vent to his feelings— 
“ But have you neither religion nor 
faith, that you thus wrongfully ac¬ 
cuse me S'” 

After this scene, accommoihition 
Avas hopeless by any friendly iiUer- 
fereiice. About the 2»th of Rujjub, 
M..,Gvehaycdoff had a private au- 
dieimije witK the Siudi, but nothing 
satisfactory ensued from it. Tim 
claims against Meerza Yakoob, it 
Avas arranged, were to be decided at 
the tribunal of Meerza Musseeh,^© 
chief priest of Tehran. To this-ttiaBiy 
objections Avere offered by^he Mefa:-, 
za, who Avitli trutli asserk^, tlrtStj|c- 
cordiiig to the Maliomedan tenei^fs 
person renouncing the faiffi 
AA'as entitled to no conslderatiiM^^li 
he hy tliat act committed a 
Avhici) death was tlie fmfeit. 
tuuately Meerza Y^diodb waa pa*- 
mitted to talk iii a tnonna niMt 
disrespectful both of itfae domestic 
life of the king, and^bf J^is mimaotts 
family, and to wimadvirt <m the rec¬ 
titude and OBin^yoftiaeprmatimod. 
Whilst relating one .day Indelicate 
anecdotet 1ih« iiunatee of 
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to their native country, would predo¬ 
minate in their minds over every 
other consideration. 

They were accordingly lodged un¬ 
der the care of Meerza Yakooh, in an 
apartment adjoining, over which were 
stationed two sentries of the F(‘rra- 
liaun infantry, to prevent the intru¬ 
sion of any one. The servants of 
Alii Yar Kiiau remonstrated vehe¬ 
mently against this breach of good 
faith, anrl, bewailing the misplaced 
confidence of their inaster, were ob¬ 
liged to return witliont tlieir charge. 

To M. Grebayedoff we felt a sin¬ 
cere attachment, that made us most 
uneasy on witnessing these violent 
proceedings. We were .acquainted 
with the state of the. piiltlic opinion 
towards him, and were conscious 
that, without fresh causes, excite¬ 
ment enough had been created to 
render liis situation imminently dan¬ 
gerous. Our nation is wild, cruel, 
and thoughtless—to-morrow seldom 
comes under contemplation—like the 
Hint, when struck, fire is instantane¬ 
ously produced. 

My chief no longer concealed his 
apprehensions, but earnestly entreat¬ 
ed M. Grebayedoff to allow the wo¬ 
men to return to Alii Yar Khan’s 
house. He dwelt upon the expedi¬ 
ency of doing BO, until M. Grebaye¬ 
doff, with warmth, told him that his 
interference was very disagi'ceabie. 
The Khan, after this reproof, did not 
wait upon the envoy till two or throe 
days, n'hen he was sent for, and they 
were reconciled. Meerza Mahtee, 
die Shah’s manuscript-writer, fre¬ 
quently visited the envoy on the part 
of Alii Yar Khan, to request that the 
women might be restored. Meerza 
Abul Hussan Khan, the minister of 
foreign aflkirs, with equal earnest¬ 
ness repeatedly endeavoured to ef¬ 
fect some arrangement respecting 
Meerza Yakoob. Tlie representa¬ 
tions of one or the other were un¬ 
heeded. 

On the third day since their ad¬ 
mittance into the house, the two wo¬ 
men expressed a willingness to re¬ 
turn to their country, which was 
Karakelleseah, a village on the fron¬ 
tier of the ]>rovince of Rrivaii. It is 
impossible to assert that they were 
sincere in4;his declaration, for, by 
means of the Persian sentries placed 
over their apartment, they kept up a 
cpmtnwiication the fol¬ 


lowers of Alii Yar Khan, who conti¬ 
nually hovered about the house. 

Mahomed Tahur Beg, the betroth¬ 
ed of the young girl, with another 
servant of respectability, used to fre- 
((uent my room, until Meerza Yakoob 
informed me tliat their reception was 
contrary to the wishes of envoy. 

Our departure was positively 
ed for the 7th or 8th of Shahban; tuid 
on mid-day of the .5th, by the direc¬ 
tions of Rustum, the women were 
conducted to a bath, which, though 
distinct, formed a jiart of die pre¬ 
mises. No step c.ould have been 
more highly injudicious. The bath, 
or bathing, is one of the most im¬ 
portant ceremonies before a MaW 
medan marriage. The domestics of 
Alii Yar Khan endeavoured to carry 
off the women by force, on their re¬ 
turn from the Hummam. If M. Gre¬ 
bayedoff was ignorant that fhe wo¬ 
men had been taken to the bath, the 
scuffle that ensued on their quitting 
it apprized him of the circumstance. 
I learnt that iic menaced and uttered 
vain reproaches against those of his 
retinue, whom he should have per¬ 
ceived were daily, even hourly, ren¬ 
dering liis situation more perilous. 
Like wild-fire, reports were spread 
throughout the city unfavourable to 
the reputation of the envoy. The 
priesthood were at length appealed 
to; and Meerza Musseelqonthe same 
evening, held a meeting of the Moo¬ 
lahs at one of the principal mosques. 
They declared, that further forbear¬ 
ance was impossible; their religion 
had been reviled, their monarch in¬ 
sulted, their most sacred rights tram¬ 
pled upon, and unanimously it was 
decided, that a portion of the Moo- 
lalis should immediately wait on the 
Prince-governor Alii Shah, to in¬ 
form him, that if the Russian envoy 
could not be induced to surrender 
Meerza Yakoob and the two females, 
they would be forcibly dragged from 
his bouse by the populace. His hi^ 
ness requested that all acts of vio- 
lence might be postponed until hd 
had held further communication with 
the envoy. 

Apprized of w^ had passed in 
the mosoues, I made mv repmt to 
Meerza Narriman in such terms aa 1 
conceived likely to impreie^liim with 
the approachingdeuger, (tsaslaugh- 
ed at for my pains. * We,’* he sud, 
m mm 9f (« 
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BUiall piece of artiUery) “ corps, who 
are accustomed to the report of gun¬ 
powder.” 

tVc'IJ <lo I recollect another con¬ 
versation I held with this ill-fated 
person. Being a scribe by profes¬ 
sion, lie shewed me an official note 
he had, at tlie envoy’s request, ad- 
th'cssed to the ministers of the court. 
The subject was of little importance, 
but the word Shah, Avithout any pre¬ 
ceding titles, caught my eye. 1 ob¬ 
served, “ that surely there would be 
no impropriety in writing ‘ His Ma¬ 
jesty the Shall,’ or * Tiie King of 
Kings,’ or ‘ The Protector of the 
World,’—epithets used in mere cour¬ 
tesy, and assumed by the monarchs 
of Persia from days of antiquity. 
Other European nations, particularly 
the English, always mentioned tJie 
king’s name with every proper re- 
Mieet. Why should not the agents of 
Russia be equally courteous r” 

“ Ah!” rcqilied the Meerza, “ you 
do not fully comprehend the busi¬ 
ness. Russia is in a situation to com¬ 
mand, while England can only ob¬ 
tain her objects by courtship and ob¬ 
sequiousness.” 

In the course of the day, (Tues¬ 
day,) the 3th of Shahban, Meerza Ab¬ 
dul Wahaub e.vpressed aAvi.sh to mec*t 
the envoy at the house of Mahomed 
Wullec Khan Afshar, by Avhich ar¬ 
rangement all question of the first 
visit would be ]mt asidi*. “ He was 
deeply anxious,” he said, “ to pro- 
v'ent a rupture between two mighty 
powers, and the conseijuent loss of 
mmiy valuable lives, on account of a 
miserable creature like Meerza Ya- 
koob and two unfortunate women.” 

The events of this day, (Wednes¬ 
day,) the 6th of Shahban, of most ago¬ 
nising fear and dire calamity, will 
never be eflaewi from my memory. 
They rushed on in such rapid suc¬ 
cession, that it has required a length¬ 
ened composure to enable me to 
commit them to paper. 

It must have been with the sun¬ 
rise, that a servant of the Prince-go¬ 
vernor Alii Shah, came to require 
the immediate presence of my chief 
and Meerza T^ertiEhan, on business 
OT the most vital importance. M. 
Grebayedoff was then enjoying his 
^t earthly repose; and more than 
m hour and a half, or neaidy tw'o 
B'ours, elapsed ere Meerza Kerriman 
;^^ta!ned the minister’s instruetions 


and permission to attend the sum¬ 
mons. My chief having to arrange 
the meeting agi'eed to the previous 
CA'eningbetween Meerza Abdul Wa¬ 
haub and M. Grebayedoff, left the 
house very early, dir(!C,ting Meerza 
Nerrimaii to join Inm at the Prince’s 
palace. 

Scarcely had an hour of the day 
passed by, Avheii 1 Avas informed of 
the assemblage* of people at the prin¬ 
cipal moscpie, Avhere tlic priests had 
again ln‘ld council. They ordered 
the closure of all shops in the bazar, 
and then enjoined their congregation 
to prtu'eed to the Russian quarters, 
to demand the delivery of, or ob¬ 
tain by for«‘e, the persons of Meerza 
Yakoob and the two women. 

Two Georgian mercliaiits of re¬ 
spectability hastened from tlieir ca- 
ra\ansaraee, where they had been 
apprised of the c-ommotion, to the 
envoy’s house, to give intelligence 
of the premeditated attack; and 
Manoochehr Klian, in consequence 
of an order received the night b('- 
fore from the Sliali, sent liisnephcAv, 
Meerza Selliman Malleykafl’, to de¬ 
scribe, ill tlie plainest terms, tiie 
troubled state of the public feeling, 
and to persuade M. (irebayedoff to 
Avithdraw bis protection from those 
sheltered under his roof. 

A croAvd of four or five hundred 
persons, preced»‘d by boys, and some 
worthless desperate* nu'n, Avlio, Avitli 
frantic gestures, blandished their 
clubs and naked SAvords in the air, 
had advanced from the mosque to 
tlm envoy’s habitation. Meerza Sel- 
limaii Avitb difficulty made Ids way 
tlirougli them, and gave* Avarning, too 
late, of the violent re^solution tliat 
had been adeqeted. In attempting to 
e]uit the premises, to wait upon the 
l*i-ince‘-p)vernor, Meerza IVerriman 
was obliged to return in dismay to 
the envoy’s ajiartments, Avhere my 
attendane-e had been reejuired, to ar¬ 
range some business preparatory to 
our eleparture. Showers of stones 
now descemded into the court; the 
voices of tlec mob Avere from time to 
time raised in a general shout. W'e 
listened in dread, uncertain of what 
violence would next occur. 

The strangers were encircled by 
the web of fate. I couldjieither see 
them display the stern resolution to 
expire in desperate defence, nor sut- 
fi^i^nt presQiice of miud, by iustan- 
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taneouB compliance witli the known 
purpoHe of the moh, to avert the im¬ 
pending danger. 

I’iiere were present in the room, 
hesifles M. Grebayedoff, M. Adeliing 
the second secretary, the physician, 
tlio(jporgiaii prince,coiisinto Madam 
(«rebayudoH'. Meerza N er ritiian, the 
two Georgian niercliants, myself, 
llustuni, Aga Maliomed Alii, Abbas 
Meerza’s deputy I'erasli IJashee, and 
many of the domestics, with tlie 
cossacks of the guard, were collected 
in the court and adjuiningapartineiits. 

The house of Mahomed Khan is 
of great cxtcJit, divided into several 
distinct courts, ha» ing oji one side of 
each a range of apartments. The 
suite occupied by M. Grebayedofl’ 
consists of a large c,entre saloon, with 
open anterooms on eitlnu' side i*f it, 
ami beyond each, one smalh*!* room. 
The roof and court of this ranee ad¬ 
joined that assigned to Meerza Ya- 
koob. 

lOvery moment the uproar became 
inon* vehement; several guns Avere 
lired, and suddenly Ave A\'ere con- 
HC’ious of a rush of peojde into the 
adjoining 4‘ourt. I heard a voice ex¬ 
claim, “ Take Meerza Yakoob, and 
l»»gone I” It Avas, I afterwards learnt, 
that of lladjee llegthe Bleerza, who 
endeavoured toajipease the mob,by 
deliA'ering up to them a Aiclini. The 
unhap]Ay creatiircj clung to his gar¬ 
ments for ])rotectioii; he Avas dragged 
to slaughter, and fell under nume¬ 
rous Avouuds, cruelties, and indigni¬ 
ties. Alii Yar Khan’s servants were 
UO less actiAC iu carrying oil' the two 
females. 

During the calm Avhicdi hu<‘ceeded 
to tiiesc acts of violence, Ave Avere 
informed of Meerza Yakoob’s fate, 
of the death of Dadash B(>g, a cos- 
sack, fuid one or two Hcu'vants; iu 
defending themstdves, tAvo or three 
of the toAvnspcmple were killed. 
Their bodies Avere canied to an ad¬ 
jacent mosque, and served to exas¬ 
perate the people to complete mad¬ 
ness. It Avas at this moment that an 
immediate neighbour, named Alii 
Wurdee, a confectioner by trade, in 
the service of Mauoochehr Klian, 
hastily entered the apartment to res¬ 
cue from the fury of the populace 
the relative of his employer. vVliilst 
time permitted, he besought Meerza 
Selliman to a<;compauy him to his 
house by the way he would direct, 


and, with almost equal ardour, of¬ 
fered shelter and safety to the en¬ 
voy. Neither would listen to his 
entreaties. Meerza Ncrriman loudly 
exclaimed, that no one would ven¬ 
ture to touch the person of the Em¬ 
peror’s representative. “ The noise 
of your guns,” he said, “ does not 
startle us. Have we not heard them 
at Gatija, Abbasabad, and Erivan Y* 
M. Grebayedoff declined the offer, 
either from reluctance to desert his 
comrades, or from ignorance of his 
danger; and the confectioner was al- 
loAved to depart, regretting, no doubt, 
the inutility of his endeavours to 
serve liis benefactor. 

'i'he cossacks and domestics had 
now leisure to prepare their arms for 
d(>feiice, in case of a second attack. 

In less than half an hour, our con¬ 
jectures n!sj)ecting the termination 
of the riot were fsusified. We Avere 
assailed by increased numbers, and 
Avitli great vigour. A larger portion 
of the people Avere provided with 
fire-arms,and were of adifferent class 
to the common shopkeepers and ra¬ 
gamuffins of the city. Men of the mi¬ 
litary tribes must have joined in tlie 
attack; yells loud and frenzied rent 
the air, and the showers of stones 
were so thick and incessant, that wu 
were obliged to keep ourselv'es close- 
Avithin the right-side room of the 
court, Avhich Avas M. GrebayedolTa 
.sleeping apartment. 

Vain attempts were made by M. 
GrebayedoA’ to address the populace.- 
No mortal voice could have quelled 
a tumult so furious. The order then 
given to the cossacks to fire their 
pieces Avith powder, Avas alike un¬ 
availing. Death Avas at our portal; 
its victims herded together, helpless, 
])auic-struck, and struggled to avoid 
their fate, like sheep beset by wolves,- 
fierce and ravenous. 

The cossacks treated tlie danger¬ 
like men determined if possible to 
defend their chief, and to sell tlieu' 
li ves dearly. Some of the domestica 
shcAved gi'cat presence of mind and 
c.ourage, particularly a courier of 
tlie Mission, by name Hoachatoor. 
This brave lad, inhand, rushed 

on the assailants, ikhd cut down two 
of their number ; they gave way be¬ 
fore him. By a staircase, he mounted 
and attempted to dear the walls; he 
was struck with stones,—twice he 
staggered, yet pushed on, till a stone,- 
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byhittiM the blade of hie weapon, 
Iwoke it ID two, and thus defenceless, 
in was cut to pieces. 

For some time the succ^ of the 
attack Avas doubtful. An effort was 
made to clear the court ,* but though 
the foremost retired, those on the 
tops of the walls continued to dis¬ 
charge their arms, and tiie window 
of the room was beaten in with stones 
and bricks. 

During this state of the contest, 
hope stul remained that the king 
would send some trocms to our suc¬ 
cour. The guard of Furahan in¬ 
fantry liad dispersed on the first at¬ 
tack, Arithout any strenuous exer¬ 
tion to save us. However, the roof 
of the bouse commenced to shake ; 
it was speedily perforated, and, by 
tlie first shots from above, the envoy’s 
foster-brotiier was mortally wound¬ 
ed. In distress of soul, he (M. Gro- 
bayedoff) exclaimed, “ Look! look I 
theyhaA'e killed Alexander!” Ere we 
moved into the large centre-room, 
two more of the party were lifeless; 
but it was so exposed from the one 
Ave bad left, noAV in possession of the 
townspeople, and from the large size 
of its window, that to remain in it 
long was impossible. I would here, 
in lifting rooms, have mingled with 
tiie mob, as did the Prince Abbas 
Meerza’s servant^ Aga Maiiomed 
Alii; but escape could not be accom¬ 
plished. 

I had still presence of mind to 
mark the horrors of our situation de¬ 
picted on the countenances of many. 
In some, animation was almost sus¬ 
pended, others were frantic with des- 
pmr, mid few besides the cossacks 
persevered in desperate resistance. 
The envoy, with arms crossed, paced 
the floor, and at times he passed his 
huids in perturbation through his 
hair. His forehead was bloody, from 
a blow he had received on the riglit 
side of his head. In a tone of enquiry 
he accosted me; “ They wUf kill 
us,” he said, “ Meerza,—they wiH 
kill us !” I could only reply in the 
affirmative. The last words I heard 
him utter were, “ Futh Alii Shah! 
Futh Alii Shah! ||ffisoudre, jensou- 
dre!” or some sinm expression. 

I witnessed with the deepest awe 
Iffid admiration the death of the phy¬ 
sician. From the commencement of 
tbe attack, he had been active in sti- 
his companions to defend 
theiiiMilrestotheMst, Hispnlywea- 


E m was a sinall European siffire. 

e must have judged there was no 
hope of preservation, for he made his 
way into the court, menaeJng those 
opposed to him, till he met a stout 
young man, who Avould not turn to 
fly;th ey exchanged at the same time 
blows witli their swords. The Rus¬ 
sian raised up his arm to shield bis 
head, and his left hand dropped on 
the pavement. Not dismayed, he gain¬ 
ed the apartment, tore a curtain off 
one of the doors, which he wrapped 
round his maimed limb, aud,aithough 
Ave endeavoured to oppose his pro¬ 
ject, he jumped from the window, 
and fell, overpowered by numbers, 
having been previously struck to the 
ground by stones thrown from the 
tops of the Avails. 

Ere Ave relinquished the saloon 
for the farthest side-room, four or 
live of our number were shot. This 
Avas divided by a partition, behind 
Avhich all Avho could sought shel¬ 
ter. Meei’za Sellimau and Mcer- 
za N(‘rriman did not gain this last 
retreat, but were cut down from be¬ 
hind on the portal. 

From the window and doorAvay 
we Avere assailed ; the. cossacks liad 
nearly all perished, and tAvo of the 
most forward of the assailants at¬ 
tempted to make their way into the 
hinder part of the room. In their 
hands were sivords or daggers ; they 
were irresolute, and despairing of 
life. I rushed out, flourishing a large 
knife, and as they retired, I so closely 
followed them, that 1 threw myself 
amongst the foremost of the combat* 
ants, who thought me to be one of 
their number. It Avas in A'ain that 1 
struggled to gain the court. I cbuld 
not penetrate the crowd, and was 
pushed again into the room, to see the 
lifeless bodies of seventeen of ray late 
companions. The envoy liad been 
pierced through and through by a 
blow on the left breast from a knife; 
and an athletic phalwan, or public 
wrestler,nBined—,in ffie service of 
a citizen of Tehran, was shewn to me 
as the person who bad inflicted it. At 
M. GrebayedoflPs feet lay extended 
a cossack, in all probability the offi¬ 
cer of the party. This devoted being 
had, throughout the fray, shielded 
with his own body that of M. Gre- 
bayedofh He shrank neither from 
stone nor sabre-cu^ but all his move¬ 
ments were calculaited to wiuti off 
(tanger from chief. 
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Exhausted by extreme agitation, 
fear, and horror, stupified by severe 
contusions from stones in various 
parts of my body, I had to make a 
final exertion to prevent myself from 
falling inanimate on the floor. 

The evil spirits of hell must this 
day have been let loose, to urge the 
Tehran people to commit atrocities 
which 1 fancied human nature would 
have shrunk from. 

Not content with foul dastardly 
murder,—not appeased by dipping 
their hands in the blood of so many 
unprotected persons, tliese worse 
than demons commenced an indis¬ 
criminate plunder. The gory carcas¬ 
ses were stripped to the skin; in a 
state of nudity they were cast from 
the room into the open air, under 
horrid grins, laughter, and derision; 
one a-top of theotlier they were piled, 
forming a pyramid of huin.’in flesh, 
cemented by the blood oozing from 
their wounds! 

Almighty God! can these arts go 
unpunished ? I never supposed that 
the human frame contained so much 
liquid. The blood hail gushed in 
streams from the bodies, covered 
the floor deeply, then found its way 
in a torrent into tlic court. 

It was after mid-day that I reached 
my own (|uarter8. Our servants, by 
explaining that tlie apartments were 
occupied l)y Mahomedans only,pre- 
vented the populace from breaking 
into them. They served also for a 
place of refuge to M. MaltzofT, the 
first secretary. His own rooms were 
widely separated from M. Grebaye- 
doflTs, and when the house was for¬ 
cibly entered, he was unable to join 
his-companions. 

Frequent enquiries had been made 
by the townspeople in search of con¬ 
cealed members of the Russian Mis¬ 
sion. By dint of entreaties, and the 
distribution of a large sum of money, 
M. MaltxofT induced some of the 
Shah’s ferashes, and a small party 
of the Fmtihan infantry that had re¬ 
tired into our quarters, to attend to 
his safety. When the commotion had 
somewhat subsided, we sent infor¬ 
mation to the Prince Alii Shall that 
M. Maltzoff was alive. A company 
of infantry tvas in consequence or¬ 
dered up to the iiouse, under tlie pre¬ 
text of taking charge of it; and, late 
in die evening, M. Maltzoff was ikess- 
ed in the uniform of a Persian sol¬ 
der, futd rwJtA to 


the palace. This disgidse was thought 
necessary to preserve him from the 
still unappeased fury of the populace. 

His situation had been most peril¬ 
ous, since every comer and nook of 
^e house, even by the light of 
candles, had been searched, which 
could have served as a place of con¬ 
cealment to any individual of the 
Russian Mission. 

The system of extermination was 
so closely adhered to, that the mob 
invaded the premises of die British 
palace; they murdered there seven 
or eight Russians, lodged in the 
stables, and carried off the whole of 
the horses belonging to die envoy. 

On the commencement of the at¬ 
tack, vain attempts were made by the 
order of die Shah to queU the disturb¬ 
ance. 

Meerza Mahomed Alii Klian, widi 
a number of bis personal attendants, 
had, about the time of die seizure of 
Meerza Yakoob, hastened to the scene 
of action. His efforts were, from ne¬ 
cessity, confined to urgent precau¬ 
tions and entreaties to those who 
were deaf to reason. The Nessuck- 
chee Bashee, and several other oflfl- 
cers of the court, were in succession 
disjiatched to appease the riot; and 
lastly, the Princes Alii Shall and 
Iniaum Wurdie Meerza issued from 
the ark, supported by such followers 
as they could hastily assemble. The 
innumerable multitude of the assail¬ 
ants prevented their neai' approach 
to the house. Instead of being able 
to succour the Mission, the Princes 
became justly alarmed for their own 
safety. They w^erc reviled, mena¬ 
ced, and pelted. “ Go,” they said, to 
Alii Shall, “ pander your wives to 
the Russians 1 It is worthy your 
long beard, on which you sprinkle 
so much rose-water. Your brodier 
Abbas Meerza has sold himself, body 
and soul, to the Emperor!—Begone, 
Govraura Saug, or we will make 
mincemeat of you I” 

The Princes were obliged to retire 
before a concourse of citizens, who 
drove them to the ark, the gates of 
which were manned, and speedily 
closed, to preven^e forced entrance 
of their pui'Suelw 

1 learnt foom my domestics, tiiat 
the mangled corpse of Meerza 
Yakoob had beeit dragged through 
the city and flung into the ditch of 
tile ark. A bodv, supposed to be that 

underwent niinh 
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ar treatment. To the lees, ropes 
were attached, and a mork proces¬ 
sion was put in movement, which 
moved alone the principal streets and 
bazars of the city. A frantic mob 
formed the retinue, and at intervals 
voices exclaimed—“ Make way, oh 
citizens! fur the Russian ambassador 
oil his wiw to visit the Siiah! Stand 
up, out of respect j salute him in tlio 
Fcringhee style, by taking off your 
caps. He is thirsty for the love you 
bear his master the Imperatoor—spit 
freely in his face !” 

The body was in this manner pull¬ 
ed along the ground, and at last ex¬ 
posed to the public gaze before the 
rappook (flag-staff), in the open 
space before the principal gateway 
of the citadel. After dusk, it ivas 
removed, by the Prince-govenior’s 
orders, to the house of Mahomed 
Khan. 

The night passed by without any 
further acts of violence; and on the 
morning, Kerim Khan, the Ferash 
Bashee, came to superintend the re¬ 
moval of the bodies. It Avas ascer¬ 
tained, that of the Russian Mission 


forty-four individuals had been put 
to death. 

Scai'ch w'as made for the remains 
of M. firebayedoff. His body was 
found amongst tlie heap of slain, be¬ 
fore the Aviiidow of his otvn apart¬ 
ment. I recognised his altered fea¬ 
tures, and was fully satisfied that, 
after death, the coiiise had been sub¬ 
jected to 110 indignities. Armenian 
priests ]>erfornied the last ufiices. 
The body was deposited in the 
chm’ch; the remains of the other suf¬ 
ferers Avere interred in a large pit, 
AA'ithout the Avails of the city. 

Of the Tehran people, it is said 
about twenty-six or tAventy-seveii 
AA'cre killed and ai ounded. Certain¬ 
ly, if a Avell-regulated posture of de¬ 
fence had been assumed, and if the 
Avhole of the retinue of the Mission 
liad been assembled, many more of 
the assailants Ai-ould have jn'iished; 
under such circumstances, it Is even 
probable that the attack would have 
been repulsed. 

But who cun avoid the decrees of 
fate, or venture to scrutinize the 
Avill of ProA idence 


JOCKB TAITTIS EXCEDITIOrNE TIJ.L llELE. 

COMPILIT DEE MAISTEH IIOUUUE. 

JocKK Taitte hee satte on yonne hille syde. 
And AVOW but his herfe wals sore, 

For hec hadde weiped so long and loudde. 
That bee cold weipe no more. 

Thu Bcaldyug teris his cliekis did smerte, 
Quhille bathe his cene ramie drio; 

The sobbis were bobbyng at his herte, 

And his mouthe was sore aAvrie. 

He toke his bonnette off his heide 
And tlirewe it on the greine. 

And aye he clawit his burlye powe. 

And gaif ane raire betweine: 

“ Och, woe is me,” sayit the grefous youth, 
“ That evir 1 once wah|Ji>oruc, 

For I haif lost my owne true lofe. 

And myne herte is Icfte forlorne! 

“ I lofit hir better nor my breidde, 

Riir better than niy»e lyffe; 

1 Avbuld haif given this bullet heide 
To haif haJde hir for myne wyfte I 

“ .Sho wals the sonue-blink on tlic brae, 

Als Bweite and als deire to mee; 

Far sweiter nor the lychte of daye 
To the wehrye waikryffe ee. 
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“ Sho wals the raynhow among the cluddis* 

The lyllj'O among the dewe. 

The bounye moorehcniie amang the menne. 

Of all the burdia that flowe. 

“ Ane ro!!-budde grewe withynne her moutlie, 

Which inanne coldc uevir espye 
But the breize out of the vernalle southe 
Wala Btveite quhan sho Avals nighe. 

“ Slio Avals the roz among the flouris, 

Tlie cherrye amang the liaAvis, 

The stan-e of lofe among the starris. 

The sea-niawo ’mang the craAvis, 

“ It w'als liir poAi'er, it Avals hir parte, 

Tlie soulis of men to thralle. 

But, oeli! she halde ane Avycked herte, 

And that AA’^as Avorst of alle! 

“ Sho garrit me AA^aire niyne ponnye fee, 

And iicvlr thochtc it synne, 

On sylken cloke of cramasie 
To rowe liei* beautye in. 

“ Sho garrit me sello inyne collye true, 

My hist lamb on the le, 

'J'u decke her all in tlie skaricttc hue, 

Ane coinelie sight to see; 

“ And noAve the ende of all mync geire. 

It grefoth mee to telle ; 

It bathe sente my bonnye lasse to the deille; 

1 Avoulde raither haif gone myselle !*’ 

With that Jof-kc Taitte hee heerit ane lauche, 

.Some qiihair abone his heide, 

And hee lokit eiste, and hee lokit ii'este. 

For his herte wals flllit Avith dreide ; 

llee lokit ower his lefte sholdcre 
To BC quhat hee colde se; 

There he behelde the muckil deille 
Comyng stendyng oAver the le) 

He wore ane boustrous shepherdis plaidde, 

That wauffit als hee were wudde ; 

And the blue bonnette on his heide 
Wals lyke ane thonder cludde. 

His lockis were lyke the hedder cowe. 

And Bwartbye Avals bis hue,— 

It wals of that derke and feirsum tinte, 

Betwine tlie blacke and blue. 

In Bothe he wals ane goustye gtdste 
Als anie eye colde se. 

And jollye mischieffe on his face 
Wals prentit stamphishlye. 

The shepherde wals ostoundlt sore, 

And he courit him downe for feare: 

O quha are you, ye boustrous kairle, 

Or qulmtte are you selkiiig helre ?’* 
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Jocke Taittii HU IffeU, 

I am Gll-Mmil^, Hie sIieplierdiB deil]e« 

And ane beavye cliairge naif 1, 

For Hiey are the moate rampaugent raice 
That braithes beneHie the akfe. 

" Thev thynke of wemyng nyclite and dtye, 
Ana noHiyng elfl tfaaye mynde, 

Quhille the^ verrye aoulia doe falle ane preye 
To the lofe of womankynde. 


” I wille not elapne the comelye daime 
Wliicli you gaif owre to mee ; 

For ane lycfate recklesse deidde of ebalme, 
Myne echo wille nevir bee. 

“ But your'kynde offir in hir plaice, , 

I taik with berte and hande. 

For wee lyke to se ane shepherdis faice 
Better nor alle die lande. 


“ I half wemyng enewe, of rozie hue, 

Alle rathe and rubycounde ; 

I cannot stiiTe myne fote at home, 

ThejTe numberis so abounde. 

“ But ane shepherde is theyre greate delychte, 
Theyre is none they lyke soe weille, 

For he touzilis them bothc daye and nyclite. 
And garris them lauch and squcille. 

" And hee syngis them queire and funnie sangis, 
'VVliich raaike tlicyre herds fullc gladde, 

And tellis them melting tailes of lore. 

Which almaist puttis tliem madde.” 

Then the shepherde clawit his burlyc hede. 

And gimit and leuche amayne. 

And he pullit the fo^e up fro the hille. 

For he coulde not refrayne. 

Quod he, “ You arg^ane funnyo dellle. 

Be mor^^^hate’er you maye ; 

Faythc 1 nmide lyke to ee the jaddis, 

And heire what theye walde sayc !’•’ 


“ I trowit als rooche,” sayit the muckelle deille, 
“ Tliat garrit me come with speiede j 
For it is ane haime will suite you weille. 

In all youre tymis of neidde. 


“ It wala maide for you, and you for it, 

And mpnie morebesyde; 

There is nathyng happenis in nature brade, 
That wysdome can deryde.” 

Hee rowft Hie ahepberde in his plaidd^ 
And hee tdke bun on his backe 
Als I wolde do ime poore blynde whalpe, 
The lyttellest of the packe. 


And awaye and awaje went the tnuckle dellle, 
Stryding ower blue and daiUe; 

« ®®®be «ne wnmm aychte |o 

That the shephei^s herte did faille. 


[Sepb 
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TaUtig Easpeditum Hit KM. 

The mountsina were his steppii^ stoak, 
While far ower firthe and aaede. 

His bonnette bobbit jrout tbe skie* 

Ane derke and trobiiit dude. 

He walked lyke eolumne sterke and stoure 
On toppis of mountdnis greinne j 

For aye haepangit fitie hide to hide. 

Though tweutye mylis betwinne. 

And the frychtenit morefoulis fteddn araayne 
All shymtnering on the wynde; 

And the ptarmlgandis theye lefte the heighte. 
And nevir lokit behynde. 


And ower the mounta^e and the mayne 
He helde his myditie waye, 

Quhille they lefte the daylydite far behynde, 

And entcrit ane twdychte graye. 

And the sonne went downe into the Eisfe, 

And the nione into tlie mayne; 

And the lyttil byrning lampis of hevin, 

Tlieye vainishit ane bee nue. 

At length theye caimc to tlie deidis hade yette. 
And tirlyt at the pynne. 

And ane jodyc porter openit the dore, 

And smudgit als theye came in. 

“ Maistcre Gid-Moudis,” then sayit Jocke Taitte, 
“ Is til is youre liistie haimc 'i 
I will thaiike you then to taikc mee backe, 

To the plaice fro whence I caime. 

For heire I cannot sc ane styme. 

And dai'i’c not gang for feirre ; 

But I heire the yelpe of womannis tungis, 

Whicli 1 lyke weile tide heirre.’* 

“ Och!” sayit the deille, the lychte is goode 
Quhan heire a quhile you dwede j 
It is rather somberc at the fyrate, 

But sutis exceedyng wede. 

“ For it is the bagnio of helle, 

Ane braif and gallante plaice, 

The grandiste gaime that evir wals fraimit 
For synneris of human raice. 

" For wee half kyngis, and dukis, and lordls. 
That daylie come in pairis; 

But the joilye shepherais and the prestls 
Are our best customeris. 

** ’Tis strsdnge wee half no ladyis heire^ 

Scaircc one our hndis withyime j 
Thes are ade pryncessis and quenk, 

And lymmeris of vulgar kynpe. 

** But you shade find thepa l^Mng vod kypde» 
Rychte blytheaum, franki^^d 
And aye die Iqpger you lon^thein. 

The madder 
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** Coulde I but se,” the shepherde sayit, 

" To maike mjrne choyce arycht, 

This is the very plaice for inee, 

Ill which 1 wolde delychte.” 

Then the deillo he flung the siiepherde downe 
Als liee were ane delude sheippe. 

And hee lychtit on ane feddir beude^. 
Betweine two queanis asleippe. 

But hee colde not se quhat theye Avere lyke. 
So up he sprang withe speidde; 

But he hearit them gigglyiig, als lie ranne 
In darknesse and In tlreiude. 

Hee spyit the Lord of-suppyiig 

His kaille out throughc the reike. 

And the douglitye cliieftaim* of M—— 

Wals playing at hydde-and-seike. 

And lie sawe the lordis and lemauis gaye 
Syttand bebbyng at tlie wyne. 

And aye theye dronke theyrc iiierryo tostis 
With oggylle and Avith sygne. 

And cvcrilkc draughte tliey swallowit downe 
More greidillye nor the lyrste; 

For aye the langer that tlu*ye dronke. 

The hotter grewe tiieyre tliyrste. 

Eiyoymente there brought no alloye, 

Desyre stille waikyt anewe; 

The more that theye indulgit in syiine. 

The madder on syuue tht'ye grewe. 

For mony a yeirre and mony a daye 
Our shepherde did remayiie; 

But nought of pleissure caiiiic his tvaye 
But quhat grewe byttcre payne. 

For he wals fairlye stawit of lofe— 

Of routte and revelrye; 

Hee haitit the tvemyng from his soull. 

Yet colde iibt let them bee. 

And hee Uioclit upon his ownc flrste lofe 
With alle his earlye flaime. 

Who though she had fallen in ane snaire, 

Hir herte wals nevir to blaimc. 

And ofte he sayit unto himselle. 

Withe the teirre blyndinjg his ee, 

** Och had 1 hir on the greine hille syde. 

And nevir ane eye to se! 

“ ’Tis Bweitte to se the lasse we lyke 
dome lyuking ower the le; 

’Tis sweito.to se the earlye budde 
First nodding fro the tre; 

“ ’Tis sweite to je the momyng beime 
Kyssing the sylvcr dewe; 

But forgiveneMp ie.ihe sweeteste thyng 

That evir aa« kjnde liert« knew«> 
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** Yes, I wolde kysse her hlushyng dieike, 

And grante forgivenesse free; 

For if I dinna forgive myne lofe. 

Then quha can pardon mee ? 

" But heirre may I in shaime and synne 
For evir.more remayne. 

For ril ntSvir se the greiue hille syde, 

Nor my true lofe agayne! 

4 

“ Bay-hay! hay-hay!” ouod the shepherde lad, 
Ala loude ala he eoulde raire; 

And “ BoufT!—houffi” quod his colley dogge, 
For it wonderit quhat wals there. 

The shepherde started to his feitte 
In terrour and in teene; 

For hee laye upon tiie greiue hille syde. 

Nor farder had evir beine. 

He soiighte liis lofe tliat verye nychto, 

And at his calle sho caime. 

And hee toulde hir of his dreidful dreime 
Of sorrow, synne, and shaime. 

And hir wee errour with the lairde 
Wals alle forgiven fre; 

And 1 wals at theyre weddyng yestreinne. 

And ane merrye nycht held wee ! 

Ai.tbive L\ke, }Bth August, 1830. 


THE HOOK OF THOUGHT. 

BY DELTA. 

The orb of day is sinking, 
l^he star of eve is winking. 

The silent dews 
Their balm diffuse. 

The summer flowers are drinking; 

The valley shades grow drearer, 

' • The atmosphere grows clearer. 

Around all swim. 

Perplex’d and dim. 

Yet the distant hills seem nearer,— 

O’er their tops the eye may mark 
The very leaves, distinct and dark. 

Now eastern skies are lightening. 

Wood, mead, and mount are brightening. 
Sink in the blaze 
The stellar rays. 

The clouds of heaven are whitening; 
Now the curfew-bell is ringinjg. 

Now the birds forsake their singing. 

The beetle fly 
Hums dully by. 

And tlie bat his flight is wining; 

While the glowing, glorious moon. 
Gives tonight the suiUe of noon. 
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TJie Honr of Thought. 

Oh! then in churrlijrards hoary, 

With many a mournful story, 

’Tis sweet to stray. 

Mid tombstones gray, 

And muse on earthly glory! 

Thoughts—deeds—and days departed, 
Up from the past are started. 

Time’s noon and night, 

Its bloom and blight, 

Hopes crown’d with bliss, or thwarted; 
Halcyon peace or demon strife. 
Sweetening or disturbing life. 

Tlien w'ake the dreams of childhood, 

Its turbulent or mild mood— 

Tlie gather’d shells. 

The fox-glove bells. 

The bird-nest in the w'ild wood; 

The corn fields greenly springing; 

The twilight blacKbii-d singing 
Sweetly, unseen. 

From chestnut green. 

Till all the air is ringitig; 

Uestless swallotvs twittering by, 

And the gorgeous sunset sky. 

Then while the moon is glancing. 
Through murmuring foliage dancing. 
Wild fancy strays 
Alllb’ itbe maze- 
Of olden tim^ eutraAicing;— 

She K^.-nns ea‘h strange tradition 
Of dim-eyed Su])prstition,— 

'J'he monk in hood 
With book and rood. 

And Nun in cell’d contrition; 

Horsemen winding througli the dale, 
Morions dark, and shining mail. 

All! where are they that knew us, 

'I’liat then sjiake kindly to us? 

Why thus should they 
In eA il day 

.So frigidly eschew us ? 

W’e call them—they appear not; 

They listen not, they hear not; 

Their course is run; 

Their day is done; 

They hope not, and they fear not; 

Past fur them arc heat and cold, 
Ileatli hath peun’d them in his fohl! 

Above tlieir bones unknowing. 

Wild flowers and weeds are growing. 
By moon or sun 
Is nothing done 
I'o them a thought bestowing: 

In dark repose they wither. 

Like weeds blown hither—thitlier— 
Alone, alone, 

Tlie Last Trump’s tone 
Shall call tiiem up together. 

Tliou blialt Imw it, Silence drear! 
Orave oh1iviou>\ thou shalt hear I 
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Old and gouty, wc are confined to 
our cfiair; and occaflionally, during 
an hour of rainleHS sutiKhine, are 
wheeled by female Jiamls along the 
gi'avel-walks of our Policy, an unre- 
piiiing and philosophi(‘al valetudina¬ 
rian. Kven the crutch is laid up in 
ordinary, and is encircled with cob¬ 
webs. A monstrous sjiider has there 
set up his rest; and our still Study 
ever and anon hearkens to the shrill 
buz of some poor fly expiring be¬ 
tween those formidable forceps—j ust 
as so many human ephemerals hat e 
breathed their last beneath the bite 
of iiis indulffent master. ’'I'is ydea- 
Kiint to look at Domitian—so\v<‘love 
to call him—sallying from the centre 
against a wearied wasp, lying, like 
a silkworm, cirouinvoluted in the 
inextricable toils, and then, seizing 
the sinner by the nape of tin* n<‘ck, 
like (/hristopher with a (lockney, 
to see the imiperor haul him away 
into the charnel-house. But we have 
oft(‘u less savagi* recreations;—such 
as Avatching our bee-hives ivhen 
about to send forth colonies—feed¬ 
ing our pigeons, a purple people that 
dazzle the daylight—gathering roses 
as they choke our small churiot- 
wh(*cls Avith their golden orbs—eat¬ 
ing grapes out of viue,-h‘af-draperi»*d 
baskets beautifying beneath the gen¬ 
tle fingers of the Gentle into fairy net- 
AAork graceful as the gossamer— 
drinking elder-flowerfroutiniac from 
invisible glasses, so transparent in 
its yelloAvncsH seems the li([uid ra¬ 
diance—^atone moment eyeing a page 
of Paradise Lost, and at another of Pa- 
ratlise Regained, for Avliat else is the 
face of her Avho often visiteth our 
Eden, and Avliose coming and whose 
going is ever like a heaA'cnly dream ! 
Then layitig back our head upon the 
cushion or our triumphal c:u-, and 
with half-shut eyes, subsiding sloAvly 
into haunted sleep or slumber, Avitli 
our fi ne features up to heaven, a saint¬ 
like image, such as Raphael loved to 
paint, or Flaxman to embue witli the 
soul of stillness in the life-hushed 
marble. Such, dearest reader, are 
some of our pastimes—and so do we 
contrive to close our ears to the 
sound of the scythe of Saturn, cease¬ 
lessly sweeping over tire cartli, and 
leaving, at every stride of tlie mower, 


a swathe more rueful than ever, after 
a night of sliipwrcck, did strew Avith 
ghastliness a lee sea-shore 1 

Thus do Ave make a virtue of neces¬ 
sity—and thus contentment wreathes 
Avith silk and velvet the prisoner’s 
chains. Once Avere Ave—long, long 
ago—restless ns a sunbeam on the 
restless Avave*—rajiid as a river tliat 
seems enrageil Avith the rocks, but all 
the Avhile, you blockhead—(beg your 
pardon)—in love 

“ Doth naihe swcot mns'ic with th’ onn- 
iiiellM stones”— 

strong as a steed let loose from Amb’s 
tent in tlie oasis to slake bis Uiirst at. 
tbedesert well—fieree in our barm less 
joy as a red-deer belling on tlie bills 
—lami'less as the eagle sjiorting in 
the storm—gay as the “ dolpliin on a 
tropic sea”—“ mad as young bidls” 
—and wild as a Avliole Avilderuess of 
adolescent lions. ButnoAv—alas! and 
alaek-ii-day! the sunbeam is but n 
jiateh of sober verdure—tlie river is 
changed into a canal—the “ d(‘sert- 
bora” is foundered—the red-deer is 
slow as an old ram—tlie eagle has 
forsook his eliil' and his clouds, and 
hojis among the gooseherry hushes 
—the dolphin lias degenerated into a 
laud-tortuise—without tlaiiger now 
might a A'ory child take the bull by 
tiie lioriis—and though soinetbing of 
a lion still, our roar is, like that of 
the nightingale, “ most musical most 
melancholy”—and, as Ave attemyit to 
sliake our mane, your grandmother 
—lair subscribei’—cannot choose but 
weep! 

It syieaks folios in favour of our 
philaiithroi>y, to know that, in our 
oAvii imprisomneiitjAve love to see all 
life free as air. Would that by a 
word of ours we could clothe all hu¬ 
man shoulders with wings! Would 
that by a word of ours we could 
yihime all human sytirits with thoughts 
strung ns the eagle’s pinions, that 
they miglit winnow their way into 
the’ empyrean I Tories! Yes ! vee 
are Tories. Our faith is iu the Di¬ 
vine right of kings,—hut ensj', my 
boys, easy—all free men are kings, 
and tliey hold their empire from 
heaven. That is our political—phi- 
losoyihical—moral—^religious creed. 
Iu its spirit AA’e have med— and in 
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its spirit we iiope to die—not on the 
scaft'old like Sidney—no—no—no— 
not by any manner of menus like Sid¬ 
ney on I'lie Kcallbld—but like our¬ 
selves on u liair-niattress above a 
feather-bed, our head decentlj' sunk 
in three i>inow8 and one bolster, and 
our frame sti’etched out nnagituted- 
ly beneath a white counterpane! 
Hut meanwhile—though almost as 
iinlocomoti\'e as the dead—in body 
—Aherc is ]>erpetual motion in our 
souls. Sleep is one thing, and stag¬ 
nation is another—as is well kuoAvn 
to all eyes that have ever seen, by 
moonlight and midnight, the face 
of Christopher North, or of Winder- 
mere. 

Windermere! Why, at this bless¬ 
ed moment, we behold the beauty 
of all its intermingling isles! There 
they are—all gazing down on their 
own reflected loveliness in the magic 
mirror of the air-like water, just as 
many a holy time we have seem them 
all agaz(*, when, with suspeiid(‘d oar 
and suspended breath—no sound but 
a ripple on the Naiad’s bow, and a 
beating at our own heart—motion¬ 
less in our own motionless bark—we 
seemed to float midway donn that 
bpiuitifiil ahyss, bettveeii the heaven 
nhove and tlie heaven below,on some 
strauffe terrestrial scent! ettmposed 
of trt'es and the sh.'ulows of trees by 
tlie im.'igination made indiKtingnisli- 
able to tl»e eyi*, and as deliglit deej)- 
eiied into dreams, all lust at last, 
clouds, groves, water, air,sky, in llieir 
various and profound ctmfusion of 
supernatural peace! .But a sca-boni 
breeze is on Bowuess Bay ; all at 
oikce the lake is blue as the sky; and 
that evanescent world is felt to have 
been I)Ut a vision. Idke swans that 
had been asleep in the airless sun¬ 
shine, lo! where from every shady 
nook appear tlie wliitt'-sailed pin¬ 
naces ! For on merry Windermere— 
you must know—every breezy hour 
has its own Regatta! 

But intending to be useful, we are 
becoming ornaineutal ; of this article 
it must not be said, that 

“ Pure dfsrriplion holds the place of 
sense"— 

therefore, let us be simple, but not 
silly, as plain as is posi^le without 
being prosy, as instructive as is con¬ 
sistent witli being entertaining, a 
cheerful rompaniou and a trust v 
guide. 


We shall suppose that you have 
left Kendal, aim are on your way to 
Bowncss. Forget, as much as may 
ho, all worldly cares and anxieties, 
and let your hearts be open and free 
to all genial impulses about to be 
breathed into them from the beauti¬ 
ful and sublime in nature. Tliere is 
no need of that foolish state of feel¬ 
ing called enthusiasm. You have but 
to be ba])py; and by and by your 
hapjiiuess will grow into delight. 
The blue mountains already set youi- 
iniaginations at ivork; among those 
clouds and mists, you fancy many a 
inaguificeiit precipice—and in the 
valleys that sleep below', you image 
to yourselves the scenery of rivers 
and lakes. The landscape imniedi- 
at(‘ly around graduidly grows more 
and more picturcsijue and romautic; 
and you fuel that you are on the very 
borders of Fairy-Land. The first 
smile of Windermere salutes your 
impatient eyes, tmd sinks silently in¬ 
to your heart. You know not how 
beautiful it maybe—nor yet in what 
the bi'anty consists; but your finest 
sensibilities to nature are toiiclied— 
and a tinge of jioetry, as from a rain¬ 
bow, overspreads that cluster of 
islands that seems to woo you to their 
still retreats. And now 

“ Woodcil Wiunndcrnicn*, the rivi'i’-liike,” 

with all its hays and promontories, 
lies in the morning light serene as a 
Sabbath, and cheerful as a Holiday; 
and you feel that there is loveliness 
on this earth more exquisite and per¬ 
fect than ever visited your slumbers 
even in the glimpses of u dream. 
The first sight of such a scene will 
be nnforgotten to your dying day— 
for such passive inqiressious are 
deep(>r than we can explain—our 
whole sjiiritual being is suddenly 
atvakeneu to receive them—and as¬ 
sociations, swift as light, are gather¬ 
ed into one Emotion of Beauty which 
shall be imperishable, and which, 
often aa memory recalls that moment, 
grows into genius, and vents itself in 
U]>])roj)riate expressions, each in it¬ 
self a picture. Thus may one mo¬ 
ment minister to years; and the life- 
wearied heai't of old age, by one de¬ 
lightful remembrance, be restored to 
primal joy—the glory of the past 
brought beamingly upon the faded 
present—and the world that is ob¬ 
scurely passing away from our eyes, 
re-illumiiied tnth the vleioM of its 
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early morn. The allows of nature 
are indeed evanescent, hut tlieir spi¬ 
ritual influences arc immortal ; and 
from that grove now glowing in the 
sunlight, may your heart derive a 
deliglit that shall utterly perish but 
in the grave! 

But now you arc in the White 
Lion, and our advice to you—^per- 
hnps unnecessary—is immediately 
to order breakfast. There are many 
parlours — some with a charming 
prospect, and some without any 
prospect at all; but remember that 
there are other people in the world 
besides yourselves,—and therefore, 
into whatever parlour you may be 
shewn by a pretty maid, be content¬ 
ed, and lose no time in addressing 
y oursel ves to your repast. That over, 
be in no hurry to get on the Lake. 
Perhaps all the boats are engaged— 
and Billy Balmcr is at the WatcrJiead. 
So stroll into llie churchyard, and 
take a glance over the graves. Close 
to the oriel-window ot the cimrcli is 
one tomb ov<‘r which one miglit me¬ 
ditate half an autumnal day! Enter 
the church, and you will feel the 
beauty of these fine lines in the Ex¬ 
cursion— 

“ Not raised in nkc proportions was tliu 
pile, 

But Inr^'e and massy; for duration built; 
With jiiilars crowded, and the roof up- 
licld 

By naked raftei's cxtricately cross’d, 

Like leafless undrrkuiiglis, mid some thick 
grove, 

All w ithcr'd by the depth of sltadc above!” 

Go down to the low terrace-walk 
along the Bay. The Bay is in itself 
a Lake, at all times cheerful with its 
scattered fleet, at anchor or under 
weigh—its villas and cottages, each 
rejoicing in its garden or orchard— 
its meadows mellowing to the reedy 
margin of tlie pellucid water—its 
heath-covered boat-houses—its own 
]>ortion of the Isle called Beautiful— 
and beyond that silvan haunts the 
sweet Furness Fells, With gentle out¬ 
line undulating in the sky, and among 
its spiral larches shewing, here anti 
tlierc, groves and copses of the oltl 
imviolated woods. Yes, Bowuess- 
Bay is in itself a Lake; but Imw fine¬ 
ly dues it blend away, through its 
screens of oak and sycamore-trees, 
into a lai'ger Lake~*another, yet the 


Windermere. I 

same—on wliost* blue bosom you set} 
hearing down to windward'—for the 
morning breeze is bom—many a tiny 
sail I It has the appearance of a race. 
Yes—it is a race; and the Liver- 
{loolian, as of yore, is eating them all 
out of the wind, and without anotiier 
tack will make her anchorage. But 
hark—Music ! ’Tis the Bowness 
Band playing “ See the conquering 
Hero comes!”—and our old fx'leud 
has carried away the gold cup from 
all competitors. 

Now turn your faces up the hill 
jibovc the village schotil. Tliat green 
mount is what is called a—Station. 
The villagers are admiring a grove of 
])aiaso]s, wJiile you—tin? party—are 
admiring the village—with its irregu¬ 
lar roots—white, blue, grey, gnieii, 
brown, and black walls—fruiMadeu 
trees so yellow—its central church- 
tower—juid environing groves vari¬ 
ously burnished by autumn. Saw 
yt? ev(?r banks and braes and knolls 
so beautifully bedropt with human 
dwellings > There is iio solitude 
about VVinderniere. Shame on liu- 
inan nature, were Paradise unin- 
liiibitt'd! Here, in amicable neigb- 
bourbood, m'e halls and huts—here 
rises through groves the dome of the 
rich man’s palace,—and there tlie 
low roof of tJie poor man’s cottage 
beneatli its one single sycamore ! 
Here arc hundreds of small proper¬ 
ties hereditary in tiie same tainiliea 
for many hundred years—tiud never, 
never, O Westmoreland! nisiy thy 
race of statesman be extinct—nor 
the virtues tbatennoble their bumble 
linuselmlds! Sec, suddenly brought 
forth by sunshine from among the 
old woods—and then sinking away 
into litir usual unobtrusive serenity— 
the lake-loving llayrig, almost level, 
so it seems, with the water, yet 
arniling over her own quiet bay from 
the grove-shelter of her pastoral 
rnoiiiid ! Within her walls raaypeace 
ever dw(?ll with j>iety—and the light 
of science long blend with the lustre 
of the domestic beartii. Thence to 
(-’algartli is all one forest—yet glade- 
brukeii, and enlivened by open up¬ 
lands, s<» that the roamer, while he 
expects a night of umbrage, often 
finds bimselr in the Open day, be¬ 
neath the bright blue bow ot hea¬ 
ven haply without a cloud. The eye 
travels delighted over the inulUtu* 
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diuoii(> tV(fte-lops—often deiiso as on« 
singlo tree—till it rests, in sublime 
satisfaction, on the far-off mountains, 
that lose not a woody cliaracter, till 
the tree-sprinkled iiastures roughen 
into rocks—androcKs tower into pre¬ 
cipices, where the falcons breed. But 
the lake will not suffer the eye long to 
wander among the distant glooms. 
She Avins us w'holly to herself—and 
restlessly and ])nssionately for a while 
—but calmly and affectionately at last 
—the heart embraces all her beauty, 
and wishes that the Ausiuii might en¬ 
dure for ever, and that here our 
tent were pitclied—to be sti-uc.k no 
more during our earthly jiilgrituage ! 
Imagination lapses into a thousand 
moods. () for a fairy pinnace to 
glide and float for aye over those 
golden waves! A hermit-cell on 
Kwe(*t Iwady-IIolin ! A silvan shiel¬ 
ing on Loughrig side! A nest in 
that nameless dell, whicli sees but 
one small slip of heaven, and longs 
at night for the reaseeiiding visit of 
its few loAiug stars! A dwelling 
open to all the skiey influence on 
the mountain-brow, the darling of tlie 
rising or the setting sun, and often 
seen'by eyes in the loAver world glit¬ 
tering through the rainbow! 

All this seems a very imperfect 
picture indeed, or panorama of 
VVinderinere, from the hill Ixdiiiid the 
Hchoolliouse ill the villagi* of Bou'- 
ness. So, to jmt a stop to such 
nonsensejlet us descend to the VV hite 
Lion—and enquire about Billy Bal- 
mer. Billy has arrived from Water- 
head^—seems tolerably steady—Mr 
llllock’s boats may be trusted—so 
let us take a voyage of discovery on 
the Lake. Let those who have rea¬ 
son to think that tJiey have been 
born to die a different death from 
drowning, hoist a sail. We to-day 
shall feather an oar. Billy takes 
the stroke—-Mr W illiam Garnet’s at 
the lielni—and “ row, vassals, row! 
for the \>ri<le of the Lowlands,” is 
the choral song that accompanies tlie 
Kaiad out of the bay, and round the 
nortli end of the Isle called Beauti¬ 
ful, under the wave-darkening um¬ 
brage of iliat ancient oak. And uoav 
we are in tlie lovely straits be¬ 
tween that Island and the mainland 
Furness Fells. The village has 
disappeared, but not melted aivay j 
for; Lark! die church-tower tolls ten, 


—and see the sun is high in heaven. 
High, but not hot—for the first Sep- 
teinbm- frosts chilled die rosy fingers 
of the morn as she bathed them in the 
dews, and the air is cool as a cucum¬ 
ber. Cool but bland—and as clear and 
transparent as a fine eye lighted up 
by a good conscience. There were 
bree/es in Bowness Bay—^but here 
there are none—or, if there he, they 
hut whisper aloft in the tree-tops,and 
ruHie not the water, which is calm 
as Louisa’s breast. The small isles 
here are but few in number—yet 
the best aridimctician of the party 
cannot conut them—in confusion so 
rich and rare do diey blend tlu'ir sha- 
doAVS Avith those of the groves on the 
Isle called B<‘autifijl, and on the 
Furness Fells ! A tide imperceptible 
to the eye, drifts us on among and 
above those beautiful reflectiuns— 
that doAviiAvai'd Avorld of hanging 
dreams! and ever and anon we 
beckon unto Billy gently to dip his 
oar, that Ave may see a Avorld destroy¬ 
ed and recreated in one moment of 
time. Yes! Billy! thou art a poet 
—andeunst Avork more wonders Avith 
thine oar than could he with his [len 
Avho painted “ heavenly I'na Avith 
her niilk-Avhile lamb,” AA'andering by 
h(*rself ill Fairy-Land. How is it, 
pray, that our souls are satiatixl Avith 
such beauty as this ? Is it because 
’tis unsiilistantial all—sensidess, 
thouj^h fair—and in its evanes»-encu 
unsuitedto llio sympathies that yeani 
for the jieriiianencies of breathing 
life ? Dreams are delightful only as 
delusions A\'ithin the delusion of this 
our mortal waking existence—one 
touch of what we call reality dis¬ 
solves them all—blissful though they 
may have been, Ave care not when 
the bubble bAirsts—nay, Ave are glad 
again to return to our own natural 
Avorld, carc-liauntt'd, though, in its 
ha]>pieHt moods, it be—glad as if we 
had escaped from glaiuoury—and, 
oh! beyond expression sweet it is 
once more to drink the light of living 
eyes—tlie music of living lips—after 
tliat preternatural hush that steeps 
the Kiiadowy realms of the imagina¬ 
tion, Avliother stretcliing along a sun¬ 
set-heaven, or tlie mystical imagery 
of earth and sky fiuating in the lustre 
of lake or sea. 

Therefore “ row, vassals, row, for 
the pride of the Lowlands,” and as 
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rowino; is a thirsty exercise, let us 
land at the Ferry, and each man re¬ 
fresh himself with a lioru of ale. 

l’her(3 is not a pr(>tticr place on all 
Windermere than the Ferry-House, 
or one better adapted for a hom‘y- 
inoon. You can hand your bride into 
a boat almost out of the pui'lour win¬ 
dow, and b(‘oft'among the islands in a 
moment, or intonook or bay where no 
prying ey<‘, even through telescope, 
fa most unwarrantable instrument,) 
can overlook your happiness; or you 
can sec,r<*te yourstdves, like buck and 
do(*, among th(3 lady-fern on Furness 
Im'IIs, where not a sunbeam can in- 
trud(' ort your sacred privacy, and 
ndiere you inay melt down hours to 
imnnents in chaste connubial bliss, 
brightening futurity with plans of 
dotrrestic. enjoyment, like long lines 
of liistr*' streaming across the lake. 
But at present, h>t us visit the Fort¬ 
looking Building among the cliffs, 
calh'd 'I'he Station, and see hoAv Win¬ 
dermere looks as we front the east. 
Why, you would not know it to be 
the same, lake. The Isle called Beau¬ 
tiful, which heretofore had scarcely 
seemed an isle, appearing to belong 
to one or other shore of the main¬ 
land, from this ])oiut of view is an 
isle indeed, loading the lak(* with a 
weight of beauty, and giving it an in¬ 
effable character of richm>ss whi<di 
nowhere else does it possess, while 
the other lesser isles, dropt “ in na¬ 
ture’s careh'ss haste ” between it and 
the Furness Fells, connect it still with 
those lovely shores from which it 
lloats a short way apart, without be¬ 
ing disunited—one spirit blending 
the, whole together within the com¬ 
pass of a fledgling’s flight. Beyoml 
these 

“ Sister isles that smile 

Together like a happy family 

Of beauty and of love," 

the eye meets the Uayrig-woods, with 
but a gleam of water between, only 
visible in sunsliine, and is gently 
conducted by them up tJie hills of 
Applethwaite diversified with culti¬ 
vated enclosures “ all green as eme¬ 
rald,” to their very summits, with all 
their [lastoral and arable grounds be¬ 
sprinkled with stately single trees, 
copses, or groves. On the nearer side 
of these hills is seen, stretching far 
off to other lofty regions—Hill-beU 


ami Iligli-street Conspicuous over the 
rest—the long vale of Troutbeck, with 
its picturesque cottages, in " num- 
hers without number, numberless,” 
and all its sable pines and sycamores 
—on the farther side, that most sil¬ 
van of all silvan mountains, where 
lately tiie Hemans warbled her na¬ 
tive wood-notes wild in her poetic 
bower, fitly called Dovenest, and be¬ 
yond, Kirkstoiie Fells and Rydal 
Head, magnificent giants looking 
westward to the Langdale Pikes, 
(here unseen,) 

“ The la»l that jiarley with the setting 

Him." 

Immediately in front, the hills are low 
and lovely, sloping with gentle un¬ 
dulations down to the lake, here 
grove-girdled along all its shores. 
The elm-grove that overshadows the 
Parsonage is especially conspicuous 
—stately and solemn in a gi'cen old 
age—and though now silent, in spring 
and early summer clamorous witii 
rooks in love or alarm, an ancient 
family, and not to be expelled from 
their hereditary si'ats. Following tlte 
line of shore to the right, and turn¬ 
ing your eyes unwillingly away from 
the bright and breezy Belfield, they 
fall on the elegant architecture of 
Storrs-linll, gb'iiming from a glade in 
the thick woods, atid still looking 
soiitliward, they see a serene series 
of the same forest scenery, along the 
heights of Gillhead and Clummer’s- 
How, till Windermere is lost, appa¬ 
rently narrowed into a river, beyond 
Towiihead and Fellfoot, where the 
prospect is closed by a beaconed 
eminence clothed with shadowy trees 
to the very base of tlie Tower. The 
points and promontories jutting into 
the lake from these and the opposite 
shores—wliich are of a humbler, 
fhough not tame cliai'acter—are all 
fdaced most felicitously—and as the 
liglits and shadows keep shifting on 
the water, assume endless varieties of 
relative position to the eye, so that 
often during one short hour, you 
might think you had been gazing on 
Windermere with a kaleidmropical 
eye that had seemed to create the 
beauty which in good truth is floating 
there for ever on tlie bosom of na¬ 
ture. 

That description, perhaps, is not 
so very much amiss; hut should you 
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tliink otherwise, be so good as give 
us a better—meanwhile let us de¬ 
scend from The Station—and its 
stained windows—stained into set¬ 
ting sunlight—frost and snow—the 
purpling autumn—and the first faint 
vernal green—and re-embark at the 
Ferry-House pier. Berkshu'e Island 
is fair—but we have always looked 
at it with an evil eye since uuable to 
weadier it in our old schooner, one day 
when the Victory, on the same tack, 
shut by it to windward like a salmon. 
But now we are half-way between 
Storr’s Point and Rawlinson’s Nab— 
so, my dear Gai'net, down with the 
helm and let us put about (who is 
that catching crabs Y) for a fine front 
view of the "Grecian edifice. It does 
honour to tlie genius of Gandy—and 
say what people choose of a classier 
clime, the light of a Westmoreland 
sky falls beautifully on that marble¬ 
like stone, which, whether the hea¬ 
vens be in gloom or glory, “ shines 
well where it stands,” and flings 
across the lake a majestic shadow. 
Methought there passed along the 
lawn the image of one now in his 
tomb! The memory of that bright day 
returns, when Windermere glittered 
with all her sails in honour of the 
great Northern Minstrel, and of him 
uie Eloquent, whose lips arc now' 
mute in the dust. Muthinks we see 
his smile benign—that \vc heai' his 
voice silver-sweet! 

“ But away with melancholy, 

Nor doleful changes ring"— 

as such thoughts came like sha¬ 
dows, like shadows let them depart 
—and spite of that which happeneth 
to all men—“ this one day we give 
to merriment.” Pull, Billy, pull— 
or we will turn you round—and in 
that (»se there is no refreshment 
nearer than Newhy-bridge. The 
Naiad feels the invigorated impulse 
—and her cut-water murmurs to the 
tune of six knots through the tiny 
cataract foaming round her bows. 
Tlie woods are ml running down the 
lake—and at that rate, by two post 
meridiem will be in tlie sea. 

Commend us—on a Tour—to 
lunch and dinner in one. 'Tis a sa¬ 
ving both of time smd money—and 
of all the dinner-lunches that ever 
were set upon a sublunary table, the 
facileprincipesarethedmierAimches 
you may devour in the White Lion, 


Bowncss. Take a walk—and a seat 
on the green that overlooks the vil¬ 
lage, almost on a level with the lead- 
roof of the venerable church—while 
Hebe is laying the cloth fur a repast 
fit for Jove, Juno, and the other hea¬ 
then gods and goddesses—and if you 
must have politics—vvliy, call for the 
Standard or Sun, (Heavens! tliere is 
that Whig already at tlie Times,) and 
devote a few hurried and liungry 
minutes to the new Frtmcli ll(*volu- 
tion. ^VIly, the Green of all Greens— 
often trat'ed by us of yore beneath 
the midnight mooiiliglit—till a ]mth 
was trorti along the edge of the low 
wall, still called “ North’s Walk”— 
is absolutely converted into a read¬ 
ing-room, and our hiking ]>nrty into 
a political cJub. There is Louisa 
with the Leeds Intelligencer—and 
Matilda witii th(‘ Morning Herald— 
and Harriet with that York paper 
worlli them all jmt together—for it 
tells of Priam, aiifl tlie Cardinal,and St 
Nicholas,—but, hark! a soft footsteji! 
And then a soft voice—no dialext or 
accent [ileasanter than the Westmore- 
land—whispers that tlie dinner-lunch 
is onthetable—and no leading article 
like a cold round of beef—or a veal- 
pie I Let the Parisians settle their ('oii- 
Ntitution as they will—meanwhile let 
us strengthen ours—and after a single 
glass of Madeira—and a horn of 
home-brewed—let us ofl’ on foot—on 
horseback—in gig—car—and chariot 
—to Troutbeck. 

It is about a couple of miles, we 
should tliink, from Bo wness to C'ook’s 
House—along the turnpike road— 
half the distance lying (>inbovvercd 
in theRayrig woods—and lialf open 
to lake, cloud, and sky. It is ])iea- 
saut to lose siglit now and then of the 
lake along whose banks you arc tra¬ 
velling, especially if during sejiara- 
tion you become a Druitl. TJie wa¬ 
ter woos you at your return witli iuT 
bluest smile, and her whitest mur¬ 
mur. Some of the finest trees in all 
the Rayrig woods Jiave bad the good 
sense to grow by tlie roadside, wliere 
they can see all that is jinssiiig, and 
make tlieir own observations on us 
deciduous plants. Few of them seem 
to be very old—much older than 
Christopher North—and, like him, 
they wear well, trunk sound to the 
core, arms with a sweep, and 
head in fine proportions of cerebral 
developement, tortified agfunst all 
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storms—perfect pictures of oaks in 
their prime. You may sec one— 
without looking for it—near a farm¬ 
house called Miller-^routid—himself 
a gi'ove. Ills trunk is clothed in a 
tunic of moss, wliieh slu'ws the an¬ 
cient Silvan to great udvantage—and 
it would bo no easy matter to give 
him a fall. Should y<m wish to see 
W'imlcrinerc in all lier ghn'v, you 
have but to enter a gat»' a fetv yards 
on this side of his shade, and ascend 
an eminence called hy us (h‘c(Mi-l)ank 
—but yoti Jiad as well leave your red 
mantle in the carriage, for an enor- 
niouH white, long-homed Lancashire 
bull has for some years established his 
heail-ijuarters there, and you Avouhl 
not Avish your Avife to become a Avi- 
doAv, Avitli six fatherless children, 
lint the roA'al road <»f poetry is often 
the most splendid—and by keeping 
the Uirnpike,yoiiso<in find yourself on 
a terrace to Avhich there Avas nothing 
to compare in the hanging gardens oi’ 
Babylon, 'riiereisthe widest breadth 
of Avater—the richest for(*gronnd of 
AAmod—and tin* most magiiificent 
hack-ground of momitains—hot only 
in Westmoreland, hul—beliete us— 
ill all the world. 'I'liaf blue roof isCal- 
garth—and no traveller ever ])auses 
on this hroAv without giA iiig it a liless- 
iiig—for the sake of the Illustrious 
Dead—for there loiiff dAVelt in the 
holly Bishop \Vatsoii, tlu! Defemler 
of the Faith, and there Avithin the sha¬ 
dow of his memory still dwell those* 
dearest on earth to his beatified 
s]>irit. So pass along in liigh and so¬ 
lemn tlionght, till 3 'ou lose sight of 
('-algarth in the lone-road that leads 
by St (‘atlierines, and then relapse 
iuto pleasant fancies and pietun*sque 
dresuns. This is tlie best AA'Jiy hy far 
of u]>}n'oaching Troutbeek. No ups 
and doAvns in this life Avere oa er more 
enlivening—not even tbe ups and 
dovviKs ol a bird leariiiiig to Hy. 
Sheep-fences, seven feet high, are ad¬ 
mirable eoiitrivanees for shutting out 
scenery ; and by shutting out much 
seeneiy, Avhy, you confer an una])- 
preciable value on the little that re¬ 
mains visible, and feel ns if jmn could 
hug it to your heart. But sometimes 
one does feel tempted to shove doiA ii 
afew roods of intercepting stone-wnll 
higher than the hoTOe-hair bn a cuiras¬ 
sier’s casque—^tliongk sheep should 
eat the suckers and scions, ]irotectod 
as they there shoot, at tlie pice of the 
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concealment of the picturesque and 
the poetical from heautj'-searching 
eycAS. That is a long lane, it is said, 
AA'hiidi has never a turning; so, this 
must be a short one, which has a 
liundred. You have turned your 
hack on Windermere—and our ad¬ 
vice to you is, to keep your face to 
tlie mountains. Troutbeek is a jewel 
—a diamond of a stream—but Bob- 
hin-inills have exhausted some of the 
niost lustrous pools, changing them 
into shiilloAvs, AA'here the minnows 
roA<‘. Deep dells are his delight— 
and lie loves the rugged scaurs that 
intrench his Avooded banks—audthe 
fantastic rocks that tower-like hang 
at intervals over liisAvindiiig course, 
and seem sometimes to block it up 
—but the miner AAmiks his aa'H)" out 
bem‘atli galleries and arches in the 
liAirig stone — sometimes silent— 
sometimes singing—and sometiines 
roaring like thunder—till subsiding 
into a jilacid spirit, ere he reaches 
tlie AA-oodeii-hridge in the bonny holms 
of ('algarth, he glides gracetul pj the 
swan that sometimes sees its image 
in liis breast, and through alder and 
willoAV hanks murmurs aAvay his life 
in the Lake. 

Yes—that is Troutbeek ('hapel— 
one of the smallest—and to our eyes 
the very simplest—of all the chapels 
among the hills. Yet Avill it he re¬ 
membered AA’hcn more pretending 
edifices are forgotten—just like some 
inild,sensihle,hut perhaps someAvhat 
too silent person, Avliose acquaint¬ 
anceship—nay, friendship—Ave feel a 
Avish to cultivate— avc scarce kiioAv 
Avliy—except thathe is mild,sensible, 
and silent—Avhereas Ave Avould not 
he civil to the brusque, upsetting, and 
loquacious puppy at his elbow, Avhosc 
iiitonnallon is as various as it is pro¬ 
found, Avere one Avord or look of 
eourtesj’to save him from the flames. 
For heaven’s sake, Louisa, don’t 
sketch Troutbeek (’liapel! There is 
nothing hut a square toAver—a ho- 
1 izontal roof—and some perpendicu¬ 
lar Avails. The outlines of the moun¬ 
tains hr*re have no specific character. 
That bridge is hut a poor feature— 
and the stream here very coumioo- 
plaee. Put them not on paper. Yet 
alive—is not the sccludcil scene felt 
to he most beautiful'i' It has a soul. 
The pure spirit of the pastoral age 
is breathing here—in this utter nqise- 
les^ess there is the oblivion of all 
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turmoU->aiulft» tlio Mouting of ilockn 
comeA on tlio oar, uloii^ the hne air, 
from the f^roon pastures of tlio Kent- 
mere ranfye of »5ofl undulating hills, 
the stilled heart whispers to itself 
“ this is peace!’’ 

U'ho worst of it is, that of all the 
peojde that on earth do dwell, your 
'IVoiitheck statesmen are the most 
litijirious—and most quarrelsome 
about straws. Not a footpath in 
all the parish that has not cost a 
hundred pounds in lawsuits. Tin' 
most insiguilicant stih; is referred to 
a full bench of magistr.ates. I'liat 
gate was carried to the Quarter 
Sessions. No In-auch of a tree can 
shoot six inches over a march-wall 
without being indicted for a trespass. 
And should a frost-loosened stone 
tumble from some s/trees down u]>uu 
a neighbour’s field, he will be Her\e<l 
with a notice to quit befon? next 
morning. Many of the small pro¬ 
perties liereabouts liave been njort- 
g!<ged over head and ears t«> ft'(' 
rascally attorneys. Y(*t the last hoop 
of apples will go to tin* land-sharks 
—and the statesman, driven at last 
from liis paternal fields, will sue for 
something or another in f 'nrtnd pau- 
periSfWe.YV. it but the wortliless wood 
and second-hand nails tli<at may be 
destined for his coffin. This is a pret¬ 
ty picture of pastonal life—but we 
must take pastoral life as tve find it. 
Nor have we any doubt that things 
were every Avhit as bad in the time 
of the Patriarchs—else, whence the 
satirical sneer, “ sham Abraham 
Yonder is the \'illage straggling away 
up along the hillside, till the farthest 
house seems a roc,k fallen Avith trees 
from the mountain. Tin; cottages 
stand for the most ])art in clusters of 
twos or threes—with here and there 
what in .Scotland we should call a 
rlac/tan —many a sma’ toun Avithin 
the ae lang toun—but where in all 
braid .Scotland is a mile-long scatter¬ 
ed congregation of rural thvellings, 
all dropt doAA'ii where, the Painter 
and the Poet Avould have wished to 
phmt them, on knolls, and in dells, 
and oti hanks and braes, and hehnv 
tree-cr(*su*d ro<‘ks, and all bound 
together in pic.turesque confusion, 
by old groves of ash, oak, and sy<‘a- 
raore, and by fioAver-gardens and 
fruit-orchards, rich as those of the 
Hesperides r 

It you hate uo ohjections—our 
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K retty dears—Ave shall return to 
ovvness by Lowood. Let us form 
a straggling line of mai'cli—so that we 
may one and all indulge in our a)wii 
silent fafjcies—and let not a word 
be spoken—Airgins—under the pe- 
nsilty of two kisses for one syllable 
—till we <-ro\Am tin* height ahoA'e 
Briary-(’lose. Why, there, it is al- 
I'eady—and ava' hear our miisieal 
frienil’s v oiee-aceompauied guitar, 
i'roni the fnmt of his cottage, the 
head and shoulders of Wiiidernn*re 
are seen in their most majestic shape 
—and from iioAvhereelse istheloiig- 
Avlthdrawiijg Laugdale so iiiaguiii- 
eeutlyclosedhy moimtaius. Thereat 
sunset hangs “ (’loudland, (iorge«nis- 
laiid,” to g;iy,(* on which for an hour 
might almost mak«* a ,Si‘well .Stok<‘s 
a Poetaster. Who said that Winder- 
mere Avas too narroAV 'f 'I'he same 
critic Avho thinks the full harA'cst 
moon too round—and despises the 
tAviiikling of the e\eniug .sUir. It is 
all the AA'ay doAVii—from head to 
foot—from the lirathay to the Leveii 
—of llie proper breadth ])reeisely— 
to a (piarter of an ineli. Were the 
reeds in Poolwyke Bay—on Avhieli 
tin* bir<is lo\e to balance tlieinscdves 
—at low or high water, to he vi¬ 
sibly longer or shorter than Avhat 
they li.Tve always been in the hahil 
of being on such occasions, since 
first Ave brushed them Avith an oar, 
when landing in our skill' from the 
iM)d<>a\our, the beauty of the Avhole 
of W iinlermere AA'ould he iinpair«<d 
—s<i exquisitely adapted is that 
pellucid gh'am to the lips of its silvan 
shores I True, there are llaAvs in 
the, diamond—but only when the 
squalls eaun*—and as tin* blackness 
sweeps hy, that diamond of the first 
Avater is again sky-bright and sky- 
blue, as ail angel’s eyes. LoAvood 
Bay—Ave ai’e now embarked in Mr 
•Tacksou’s prettiest {linnace—when 
the sun is AvesU'ring—which it now 
is—surpasses all other hays iu fresh- 
Avater Mediterram'aiis. live, loves 
to see her pensii e face reflected in 
that sereiiest mirror, 'i'o flatter 
such a divinity is impossible—but 
sun* she never wears a smih* so 
divine as wIk'ii adjusting her dusky 
tresses in that truest of all glasses, 
set iu the ehaslest of all rich frames. 
Ph*as(;d she retires—with a Avaver- 
iug motiuu—and casting “ many a 
longing, lingering look behind”— 
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fades iudistinetly away amotipf the 
Bratliay woods; while IJi^ht, her 
elder sister, or ratlier her younger— 
we really know not which—takes 
her place at the darkening mirror, 
till it glitters with her crescent^inoou- 
eorouet, wreathed ])erhaps Avith a 
white cloud, and just over the silver 
how the lustre oi’ one large yellow 
star. 

As none (»f the party complain of 
luiHger—h‘t us crack among us a 
single bottle <d' our worthy host’s 
<-hoi«*e old Madeira—and then haste 
in the. barouche (ha! here it is) to 
IJowiiess. It is right now to laugh 
—and sing—and re<‘.it(‘ poetry—and 
talk all manner of nonsense. Didn’t 
ye hear sonietiiiiig <Mack 'i (’/an it he 
a spring—or incM'cly the a.\letree 'i 
Dur «d(‘rical friend from Chester 
assures us 'twas hut a striiiff of his 
guitar—so no more shrieking—ami 
after c<»flee avo shall have, 

• Jlisi’ up, rise up, Xarifa, lii\’ your goldeu 
cicsliioii (town!" 

An<l then av(' Iaa’o, my dear sir, must 
have a contest at chess—at Avhich, 
if you heal us, avc shall h'ave our 
bed at midnight, and munhu' you in 
your sleep. “ Hut where,” murmurs 
Matilda, “ are avc going?” I’o 
Oresthead, love,—and lilleray—for 
you must see a sight these sAA'eet eyes 
of thine never saAv before—a si .\siiT. 

We have often Avondered if there 
he in the Avorld one Avoinan indis¬ 
putably and undeniably the most 
beautiful of all Avomeii—or if, in¬ 
deed, our first Mother Avere “ the 
loveliest, of her daughters, Kve.” 
What human female beauty is all 
men feel—but foAv men know—and 
none can tell—farther than that it 
is perfect s])iritual health, breathing- 
Iv (>mbodied in perfect corporeal 
flesh and blood, according to certain 
god-framed adaptations of fonn and 
hue, that, by a familiar, yet inscru¬ 
table mystery, to our senses and our 
soujs express sanctity and jiurity of 
the immortal essence enshrined Avith- 
in, by aid of all assoc.iated percep¬ 
tions and emotions tliat the heart 
and the imagination can agglomerate 
round tliem us instantly and ns iiii- 
hesitatiiigly as the faeultiesof tiioiiglit 
and feeling can agglomerate round a 
lily or a rose, for example, the percep¬ 
tions and emotions tliat make tliein— 
by divine right of inalienable beau¬ 


ty—the Royal Families of FloAvers. 
This definition—or description ra¬ 
ther—of human female beauty, may 
appear to some, as indeed it appears 
to us—something A'Hgue; hut all pro¬ 
found truths—out of the exact sci¬ 
ences—are something vague; and it 
is manifestly the design of a benign 
and gracious Providence, that they 
should be so till the end of time- 
till mortality has put on immortal¬ 
ity—and earth is lieavcn. Vague¬ 
ness, tlierefore, is no fault in pliilo- 
sophy—any more tliau in the dawn 
of morning, or the gloaming of eve. 
Enough,if each clause of the sentence 
that seeks to elucidate a eonfessed 
mystery, has a mi'aning harmonious 
Avithall the meanings in all the oilier 
clauses—and that the ellect of the 
Avliole taken togetlier is musical— 
and a tune. Then it is Truth. For 
all Falsehood is dissonant—and ve¬ 
rity is conci'ut. It is our faith, that 
the souls of some Avomeiiareaugelie 
—or nearly so—hy nature aud the 
(Jhristiau religion—and that the. faces 
and jiersons of some Avomen are an¬ 
gelic—or nearly so—wliose souls, ne¬ 
vertheless, are seen to he far other- 
Avise—and, on tliat discovery, beauty 
fades or dies. Hut may not soul and 
body—spirit and matter—meet in 
perfect union—at birth; aud grow 
logetiicr into a creature, though of 
spiritual mould, “ beautiful exceed¬ 
ingly,” as Eve before the Fall ? Such 
a creature—such creatures—may 
have been—but the (|uestiun is—did 
you ever see one ? We almost think 
that Ave Iiave; but 
“ She is 

(ione to her clenlh-liedde 
.All iiniliT the willow-1 1 'ee,” 
and it may be that her image in tlie 
moonlight of memory and imagina¬ 
tion, may be more perfectly beautiful 
than she herself ever Avas, AA'hen 

“ Ujigrow that living flowx’V heneuth our 
eye.” 

Vos—’tis thus that, we fonn to our¬ 
selves —inconimunicAbly within our 
souls —Avhat Ave choose to call Ideal 
Beauty—that is, a life-in-death image 
or Eidolon of a Hoiiig avIiosp voice 
Avas once heard, and AA'liose footst<.*j»s 
once AA’^andered among the floAvers of 
this earth. But it is a mistake to be- 
lipA O that such beauty as this can 
visit the soul only after the original 
ill wbicU it once breathed is dead. 
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For as it can only be seen by pro- 
fouiidest passion—andtlie protbiind- 
est nre the passions of Love, and Pity, 
and CJrief—n liy may not each and all 
of these ])assions—when ive consider 
the eonstitntion of this world and this 
life—be awakened in tlieir utmost 
heiijliland depth by the sight of living 
beauty, as well as by the memory of 
tlie dead i' To do so is surely williin 
“ the roaehings of our souls,”—and if 
so, then may the \irgin beauty of his 
daughter, praying with folded hands 
and heavenward face when leaning 
in health on her father’s knot's, tran¬ 
scend even the ideal beaut}'^ which 
shall afterwards visit his slumbers 
nightly, long years after he has laid 
her heatl in the grave. If hy ideal 
heaiit.v, you mean a beauty beyond 
what ever breathed and moved, and 
had its being on earth—tlien we sus- 
pi'et that not even “ tliat inner eye 
Avhich is the bliss of solitude” over 
beliold it; but if you merely mean 
by ideal beauty, that wliicb is com¬ 
posed of itlt^as, and of the feelings 
attached by naturt' t<i ideas, then, 
hegffiug ytjur pardttii, my good sir, 
all bcatity whatever is ideal—and you 
had bettiu* begin to study metaplij'- 
sics. 

But what tve were wishing to say 
is this—that wliatever may be tlie 
truth with regard to liuman female 
beauty—Windermere, seen by sunset 
from the spot where tvo now stand, 
Elleray, is at this moment the most 
beautiful seeiK' on this earth. The 
reasons wh^' it must be so are multitu¬ 
dinous. Not only eau the eye take in, 
blit the imagination, in its awakened 
power, can master all tlie component 
elements of the spectacle—and while 
it adequately discerns and suHicieiit- 
ly feels tlie influence of each, is 
alive throughout all its essence to 
the divine agency of the whole. The 
(dtarin lies in its entirety—its uni¬ 
ty, which is 80 perfect—so seem- 
etli it to our eyes—tliat ’tis iu itself 
a cotn])lete world—of which not a 
line could be altered witlxout dis¬ 
turbing the spirit of beauty that lies 
recumln'ut there, wliercver the earth 
meets tin* sky. Then* is nothing 
here fragmentary; and bad a poet 
been born, and bred here all bis 
days, nor known aught of fair or 
grand beyond this liquid vale, yet 
had he sung truly and profoundly of 
the shows of nature. No rude and 
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shapeless masses of mountains— 
such as too often in our own dear 
Scotland encumber the earth with 
dreary desolation—with gloom with¬ 
out graiidi'iir—and magnitude with¬ 
out magnificence. But almost in 
orderly array, and irregular just up 
to the point of the picturesque, whci'e 
poetry is not needed for the fan¬ 
cy’s pleasure, stand llic Race of 
Giants—mist-veiled transparently— 
or crowned with clouils slondy set¬ 
tling of their own accord into all the 
forms that Beauty loves, when Avith 
her sister-spirit Peace she descends 
at eve from highest heaven to sleep 
among the slnuh's of earth, .'sweet 
would be the hush of lake, woods, 
and skies, vi’ere it not so solemn! 
The silenee is that of a leinjile, and, 
as we face the west, irresistibly are 
Ave led to adore. The mighty sun 
occupies Avith his flaming retimie, 
all the region. Mighty yet mild— 
for from his disk awhile insufl'era- 
hly bright, is efl'nsed noiv a gentle 
eriinson light, that dyes all the west 
ill one uniform glory, save Avhere 
yet round the eloiid-edires lingers 
the purple, the green, anil the yel- 
loAv lustre, unAvilling to forsake the 
violet beds of the sky, changing, Avliilc 
Ave gaze, into JicavenIy roses; till 
that preA'ailirig crimson colour at last 
gainseiitiropossessioii of flic heavens, 
and all the previous splendour gives 
way to one glory, aa'Iiosc paramount 
purity, lustrous as fire, is in its 
sti'adfast beauty sublime. And, lo! 
the lake lias received that sunset in¬ 
to its bosom! It, too, softly burns 
with a crimson gloAA'—apd as sinks 
the sun beloAV the mountains, Win¬ 
dermere, gorgeous in her array os 
the western sky, ki'eps fade-fading 
aw^ay as it fades, till at last all tlie 
ineftable splendour expires, and the 
spirit that has hei'ii lost to this ivorld 
in the transcendent vision, or has 
been seeing all things ajipertaining 
to this world in visionary symbols, 
retunis from that celestial sojoiini, 
and knoAvs that its lot is, henceforth 
as liei'etofon*,to Avalk Aveariedly, per¬ 
haps, and Avobegone, over the no 
longer divine hut (lisi'iiehanted earth! 

It is very-kind in the moon and 
stars—just like them—to rise so soon 
after sunset. Tlie heart sinks at the 
sight of the sky, Avlien u chai-acterless 
night succeeds such a blaze of light 
-4ike dull reality daeliing the la3t 
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VRBtigcH of die brightest of dreams. 
When die moon is “ hid in her va¬ 
cant interlunar cave,” and not a star 
can “ burst its cerements,” in die dim 
blank imagination droojis lier wings 
—our thoughts become of the earth 
I'artliy—and jioetry seems a pastime 
tit but for fools aiid children. But 
how diflerent our mood, when 

“ Glotvs tile /irmtuneiit with living sap¬ 
phire !” 

and Diana, who has ascended high 
in beaten, wilhont our having ever 
once observed the di \iuity, bends lier 
silver bow among the rejoicing stars, 
while the luk<‘, like imother sk}', 
seems to eoutaiii its own luminnri(>s, 
a difl'erent division of the constella¬ 
ted night! ’'J’is merry ^^’inderinere 
no mon*! Yet tve must not call her 
melancholy—though somewhat sad 
she seems, and peusite,as if the still¬ 
ness of univ(*rsai nature did touch her 
heart. How serene all the lights— 
how jieacel'ul all tin- shadows! Stead¬ 
fast alike-—as if tliere they would 
lirood for evi'r—yet transient as all 
lov eliin-ss—and at the mercy of every 
cloud ! In soiiu* places, the lake has 
disappeared—in others the moonlight 
is almost like siinsliiiie—only silver 
instead of goki! Here spots of quiet 
light—mere lines of trembling lustre 
—and there a flood of radiance che- 
(jiiered hy the iinage-s of trees! Lo! 
the Isle called Beautiful has now 
gathered uj»ori its central grove all 
the radiance issuing from that cteles- 
tial Yrn! And almost in another mo¬ 
ment it seems blended with the dim 
muss of mainland, and blackness en¬ 
shroud s the woods. Still as seems 
the night to unobservant eyes, it is 
f1 iictuating in its expressionas the face 
of a sleeper overspread with plea¬ 
sant hut disturbing dreams. Never 
fur any two successive moments is 
the aspect of the night the same— 
each smile has its own meaning, its 
own character—and Light is felt to 
be lik(5 Music, to have a melody and 
a harmony of its own—so mysteri¬ 
ously allied are the powers and pro¬ 
vinces of eye and ear, and hy such a 
kindred and congenial agency do 


they administer lo the W'orkings of 
the spirit. 

Well, that is very extraordinary— 
Rain—rain—rain ! All the eyes of 
heaven tvere bright as bright might 
he— the sky w'as blue as violets—that 
braided whiteness, that here and there 
iioated like a veil on the brow of night, 
was all that recalled the memory of 
clouds—and as for the moon, no faint¬ 
est halo yellow'ed round her orb that 
st*emed indeed “ one perfect chryso¬ 
lite —yet wliilc all the winds seem¬ 
ed laid asleep till morn, and beauty 
to have ehuined all the elements into 
peace—overcast ii; a moment is the 
lirinnment—an evanishing has left it 
blank as mist—there is a fast, thick, 
jiatteriiig on the woods—yes—rain— 
rain—ruin—and ere we reach Bow- 
ness, the party will he wet through 
to their skins. Nay—matters arc get¬ 
ting si ill more serious—for there was 
lightiiiiig—lightning ! Ten seconds ! 
.nnd hark, very respectable tliundev ! 
With all our wisdom, wc have, not 
la-en weather-wise—or we should 
have known—when we saw it—an 
elp<‘ti‘ical sunset. Only look now to¬ 
wards tlie West. There floats Noah’s 
-\i'k—a inaguiticent siiectncle—and 
now for the Flood. 'I'hat far-ofl'sullen 
sound is the sound of cataracts. 
And what may mean that sighing and 
moaning, and muttering up among 
the clifls ? See—see iiow the sheet 
lightning shews the long lake-shore 
all tumbling with foamy breakers. 
A strung wind is there—hut here 
there, is not a breath. But the woods 
across theluke are bowing their heads 
to the blast, \^’indcrmpru is in a 
tumult—the storm comes Hying on 
wings all abroad—and now w'e are 
in the very heart of tlie liuiTicane. 
See in Buwness is hurrying many a 
light—for the people fear we may be 
on the lake—and jBilly, depend ou’t, 
is launching his life-boat logo to our 
assistance. Well, this is an adven¬ 
ture.—But soft—what ails our Ar- 
gand Lamp! Our Study is in such 
darkness, that we cannot see our 
paper—and therefore in the midst of 
a thuudA'-storm we conclude our 
Article. 



KivG^ nro mi<?hty disagreeable 
people to on-ile on, aud ive always 
wish to avoid as uiueli as pos- 
siWe. Our readers will testify, tliat 
it lias been our ])raetice to give tliis 
wish almost boundless indulgeueo. 
Tliere are, however, moments when 
we are eomi>elled, however great our 
reluetancp may bo, to disobey it, and 
this is one of tlieni, from tlie follow¬ 
ing reasons:— 

In the first place, a new reign is 
commencing: at sucli a timetiie com¬ 
pact is renewed between the sovt*- 
reign and his subjects; and it is the 
solcnin duty of the latter to tender 
to tlie new King,along with tlicir alle- 
sriance, all the instruction wblch the 
history of bis ]>redecessors,aiid an ex¬ 
amination of his own conduct, can 
supply. It is the time when they are 
eaileil on to “ lly from jvetty tyrants 
to tlie Throne,”—to look above the 
('ahiu(‘t and Legislature,—aiul, in 
once more surrendering tliemselvcs 
to its authority, to urge on the Crown 
itseli’ tlie removal of sorrows, the 
nulress of wrongs, ilm ado]iti(>n of 
example, aud the granting of stipula¬ 
tion, without sparing either dead nr 
living Majesty. Tiieyare command¬ 
ed to do this hy n’hat they owe to 
the new Mouarcti,as well as to tliem- 
selves. He is iiicxjierieiiced, and 
therefore needs information and ad¬ 
vice ;—he is anxious for jiopiilarity, 
and therefore willing to listen to 
tliemhe is unpledged, and there¬ 
fore free to chouse his policy; ami 
he is surrounded hy flatterers aud in¬ 
triguers, and therefore in danger of 
falling into every error- It is the 
only moment of ins reign, in whii-h 
his people can reasonably hope to 
make an impression on him: when 
lie is once fully committed in advi¬ 
sers aud measures, they are excluded 
from all eflectual access to his cur 
and heart. 

In tlie second place, his Majesty 
ascends the Throne und^r circum¬ 
stances in tlie highest degree pecu¬ 
liar. _ In general, a king, on his ac¬ 
cession, liuds his ]>cople either pros¬ 
perous, or, at Uie worst, only endu¬ 
ring ordinary andiransient sufleriiig; 
a proper Ministry is in existence, or 
Materials abound for I'onuing one; 


parties base tbeir contention on ef- 
lorts to ])ron]ute the public good,and 
the community can trust to them for 
remedy and benefit;—and public 
men are bound by the Jaws of bo- 
iiour, and are conipelied to seek 
fame and ])roiit in serving the in¬ 
terests of tlu'ir country. But to the 
ju'esent King the case is reversed. 
He finds his people enduring sucli 
loss and misery as tliey u(*ver b(‘for<‘ 
knew in the history of his family, 
aud which have assumed a pernia> 
nciit char.acler. Relief, I'roni llic ex¬ 
isting Ministry, I'annot he expm'led, 
and the formation of another difter- 
iug from it in other things tlian name 
and person is scarcely practicable; 
parties virtually compose a I'onspirH- 
cy against the administering of efl'ec- 
tive remedy, and ]nd <ic men m.'ike a 
sordid trade of priucijde, and regard 
tlie sacrifice of national interest as a 
matter of duty and wisdom. For the 
first time, the annals of iOinrland pre¬ 
sent the {lorteutous fact of rulers, 
merely to produce some distant, sj)e- 
culalive, und(>iine(l good, doing that 
which they know and confess will 
bring loss and ivreteliedness on liiin- 
dreds of thousands and iniilions. It 
is to the King alone that Ids ])eopI(> 
must look for the roinovai of tlieir 
distriiss, and tin* restoration of the 
sources <if good government; they 
cannot, us heretofore, hope in ]*urlia- 
ineiit and tlie Ministry. 

In the third phwe, the most mis¬ 
chievous doctrines have been for 
some time fashionable, toncldiig the 
powers and duties of the King. At 
one time we are tmlled on to yield 
servile obedience to prerogative; we 
ar(‘ comiiiniided to laud and support 
the Ministry, merely luM’nuse it is the 
King’s; it is a crime to opjiose. “ the 
King’s government.” Here lie is con¬ 
verted into a despot. Then faction 
lias some measure to carry, to which 
lie Is liostile; tJicndbre we arc assu¬ 
red that lie ought to he tlie tool of 
Ministers, and that they have a riglit 
to coerce liiin into such tool hy every 
means in their power. Here he is 
virtually deposed. In truth, the veal 
iihject ill both cases is to make him a 
ciplier toucliing tlie Ministers; the 
despotic power given him in the first, 
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is ouly to enable liim to make them 
despotfl over botli liiiii and the eom- 
niiiuity. Farther, the reRponsibility 
of Ministers is spoken of as thougii it 
ou^lit to shield him from all respon¬ 
sibility and all duty, lie, is placed, 
not oidy above tbe rules and regula¬ 
tions which govern society, but also 
above remark ami animadversion in 
such exen’ise, ol' his kingly trust as 
his adxisers have not to atreount f(M‘. 
However gross and ])ernicions his 
private vices may be, it is called un¬ 
constitutional t«i notice them; no mat¬ 
ter wliat evils his use of prerogative 
may prodiUN*, i-ensiire of it is dtmoun- 
ced as little bet ter than treason. Even 
where party and faction have no m(»- 
tive for spreading deliision, the King 
is looked on, during his life, as little 
better than a nominal •]>ublic func¬ 
tionary. He is regarde<l as an orna¬ 
ment to the political ediiice ; a some¬ 
thing retjuisite for giving it the pro- 
])er linish, and magniliceiu*e, 

but useful cluelly in appearance'—as 
a state ollicer, having small power, 
influence, and will,and existing prin- 
cijtally to gi\e tlie sanction of Jus 
name to the ojtinions and ae'ts of 
othei's. I’lie temh'iicy »>f the whole 
is to deprive* the* King e»f llie sce*ptre* 
on .‘ill <»cca''ie»ns whe-n in* ought lee 
wield it—te> incapacitate him fterelis- 
charging the* mewe grave* of his dutie*s 
—te) throw him practically out eeftlie* 
(’imstitution—to te*mpt him tee vile¬ 
ly his obligations—anil to extract 
f'rom him, in his otlicial cliarae‘ter,the* 
greatest ini*asure of abuse and i*\il. 
History, iud(*e‘d, avoids the* e*rror; in 
I'xaniininga ri'ign, she calls the King 
himself to h(*r tribunal, and tr(*ats 
Ministers and Parliaments as his 
agents and subordinates; without 
c.ondesc«*ndiug to notice* the re*sjion- 
sibility of his servants, she makes him 
resnonsible for the- losses, miseries, 
and disgraces inflicted on the empire. 
In this she righteously discharges her 
duty ; but, alas ! she only brings for¬ 
ward truth when it is too late, for 
e'very thing save despised example*. 
A new King ase-eiids the Throne*, and 
so long as he ctm, and does, jirenbice* 
evil, his miscemduet is cJiargeul on 
others; history only appears te'» make 
him accountable when the hour for 
reclaiming and re?forming him has 
passed for eve*r. 

In the fourth place, (*ither his pre¬ 
sent Majesty must act in the lunmier 


prescribed by tlie Constitution—must 
exercise his functions witli equal as¬ 
siduity and firmness, or the most ter¬ 
rible calamities must soon fall on the 
Uritisb empire. 

In the fifth place, some gi'ound for 
liojie is found in bis Majesty’s cha¬ 
racter and conduct. Almost a stran¬ 
ger to party and political life, it may 
be pn'sumed that he is the more free 
from bonds and bins, and the more 
attached to his country. The sterling 
Eiiglisli sentiments v\‘hi(‘h he has dis- 
jtlayed on certain minor matters, af- 
i'ortl ri'asou for hojiing, that on lead¬ 
ing ones he may feel like a right- 
hearted Englislunan. Ills anxiety to 
make liiiriself popular, may justify 
till* opinion tliathe wishes to deserve 
as well as to enjoy jvopiilarity—that 
lie desires to be, loved as a friend, as 
well as to b(* cheered as a spectacle 
—that he intends not only to conci¬ 
liate bis peojilo, but to give them the 
utmost measure of prosperity and 
ha]>])iuess. 

'riie King’s offiee transcends all 
others much more in greatness of 
power and importance of ilut.v', than 
'111 dignity. T'io otiier part of the fa- 
liric of government is more essential 
and beneficial, or exercises such 
overpowering influence over the 
whole, ^^e speak of it iii its sc]).*!- 
Viite char.aeter, and to the extent in 
which it is not, and cannot be, under 
the gviidance of Ministers. It de- 
])emls on tbe King, wbetliev Parlia¬ 
ment and tbe Constitution shall have 
real being, and shall not operate as a 
])ublic scourge; this is more especiab 
Ij' the case in the present days of 
Parliamentary servility and profli¬ 
gacy. If he err, all is ciTor and evil 
below him ; if he neglect bis duty 
and abuse bis trust, other publ ic ftmo- 
tioiiiiries do the same. A wise and 
virtuous (’abinet and Legislature,can 
only exist with a wise and virtuous 
King; both must be. imbecile and 
corrupt, if be be so. Parliament can¬ 
not, or will not, exercise the power 
it is endowed with for directing and 
coutrollinghini; but from him it takes 
its character in despite of duty. 

Tbe King is cmpliatically called 
the Father of bis People, and the 
title is no empty one : he is clothed 
with the power, and bound by thi* 
obligations, of the Father. To styh* 
him mdrely the Chief Magistrate,’is, 
not only to degrade him, out to ex- 
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etn^thim fi'om the dischai^ of many 
most weighty of hie duties. 
His paternal care is to watch inces- 
saatiy over the whole conduct and 
circumstances of his people; and it 
is not oiiJ}’^ to provide and enforce 
laws, but to display examples, bo* 
stow reward, dispense bounty,—in a 
Avord, to do every thing Avhich can 
repress evil, and produce good. The 
Jiead of the Church, he is bound to 
promote, by all the means in his 
power, I'eligion and morals; the foun¬ 
tain of honours and dignities, be is 
bound to encourage and reivard vir¬ 
tue and ability; the master of tlie 
(Jabiaet, he is hound to do his utmost 
toAvards assuaging surroAA', banishing 
want, employing industry, and in¬ 
creasing firosperity and happiness. 
His oldigations to exercise the pa¬ 
rent’s active and nfFectionate discre¬ 
tion, comprehend the beggar as avi‘11 
as the peer—the hovel as Avcll as the 
princely mansion. 

Tlipse obligations are not the less 
sacred and imperative, because the 
King has to discharge them by means 
of others. He has to discharge them 
through his Ministers, that he may do 
it the more eflectually, but not that 
lie may be released from them. 

Much is said of the responsibility 
of bis advisers, but what is it in reali¬ 
ty ? The unoffieial part of them can¬ 
not be reached, and as to the re¬ 
mainder, he alone can give it effect, 
save in such violent infractions of 
Ihaa', as no Minister aa’ouUI be guilty 
of. The King, in right of his olHce, 
selects the Ministry; in this he se¬ 
lects the principles and policy on 
Avliich the empire is to be governed, 
and the men aaOio are to giA'e tbem 
operation. If his choice be the very 
worst, Avhere is the remedy ? It can¬ 
not be found in the punishment of 
advisers, or the responsibility of Mi- 
nisti'i'S. Parliament has in effect a 
veto on bis selection, but he lias 
means for rendering it useless. If 
such cret'd and Ministers are forced 
on him as be is hostile to, be soon 
coiitrh’cs to get rid of them, and to 
replace them with his own. The 
history of every reign abundantly 

f iroyes, that bis choice, however bale- 
ill it may be,'tnust be acquiesced in. 
To Avhat tribunal are his Ministers 
responsible V One, the decisions of 
which they influence and govern; 
«nd which, puttiftg this out of sight 


judges them With an^ thing rather 
than impartiality and justice. If they 
be arraigned on sufficient charge and 
proof, they can commonly command 
a triumphant acquittal in Parliament. 
The King alone can terminate their 
evil doings, and dismiss them; with¬ 
out him, their responsibility is but 
a name. 

Nothing, of course, could be more 
erroneous than the idea, that because 
his Ministers are responsible,hu ought 
to be their passive confederate and 
instninient—that because they are 
to ap]icur and act for him, he ought 
to give his sanction to every thing 
they may adi ise. The responsibility 
Avould be by this virtually destroyed. 
It is intended to restrict tlieni to the 
giving of proper advice, but not to 
make them <4nore tlian advism’s ; it 
intcrfen*8 not witli liis duty of exer¬ 
cising his judgment and discretion 
on their ad vii’e, and instantly inspect¬ 
ing their conduct as a master. It is 
BO far from divesting him of respon¬ 
sibility, lliat t)iu (kniKtitution einpou'- 
ers Ids people to addi'(‘ss com}>]uiiit 
and remonstrance to himself; and, if 
these fail, to Avithhuld from him the 
means of carrying imthogovevmnent. 

Thus, althoiigli the King* is asso¬ 
ciated and confounded Avith his Mi¬ 
nisters, Ids character and duties difler 
essentially from theirs. I’lie consti¬ 
tution makes them bis servants, 
merely restricting him from ('Busing 
them to do AA'liat they ouglit not; n^d 
with such restriction ho is to act as 
their master. He is to judge their 
proceedings Avitli jealous vigilance ; 
m duty he is much more assuciateil 
Avitb Parliament, than Avitli them; 
the head of the Executive, his func¬ 
tions are still essentially (h'liberative 
ones, to be exercised like those of 
Parliament, in sitting in judgment ou 
the acts of the Exec-utive. 

To qudify the King for being tlio 
real Father of his Petiple, these mat- 
Wrs seem necessary. His ought most 
scrupulously to avoid being the 
member of any ])arty or faction. 
Having to deride between parties, 
be must favour the right—he must 
prefer and support the best princi¬ 
ples and men as the arbiter, but be- 
^^d this be must not go. If he sink 
into die partisan, he virtually de¬ 
poses himself; he gives bis sceptre 
to his party, and becomes its subject. 
The very best party, in respect of 
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both creed and character, cannot rule 
the King without losing that which 
makes it meritorious and useful, and 
becoming highly mischievous. Acting 
from selBsli interests and feelings, 
involved in strife,—blinded by en¬ 
thusiasm and animosity, notliing but 
the King can place on it the proper 
resti'ictioiis. 

Tills, of course, includes principles 
and measures, in regard to botii of 
wliieli it is of the very highest im- 
port»ii(;e timt the King should act as 
the iinpartial judge. Tlie choice in 
tiiese rests with him cither for good 
or evil; it is only through his powc>r 
over the Ministry, the just can ho 
adopted, and the pernic'ioiis aban¬ 
doned. If he commit biiuself as the 
partisan or parent. Ids people lose 
all security against destructive niis- 
g<iv<*riiment. 

Thu Ministry is iieressarily eom- 
preheiided, us consisting of tiie iieads 
aiul essence of tin* favoured party. 
It cannot possess donuiiion over him 
without being led by the circum- 
stam^es in winch it is placed into al¬ 
most every kind of misrule. It not 
only hasadeep iirivate-int(‘rest in abu¬ 
sing its ]io\ver, but it is impelled to do 
so uiiiuti'ntioually, nr from good in¬ 
tentions. Howex er ruinously itsprin- 
eililes and measures may operate, it 
is sure to adhere to them with the 
utmost pertinacity, iiccause tludr evil 
fruits cannot be so injurious to it as 
its abniidoiuiient of tliem would be : 
if it pers(*vere, it eati charge these 
fruits oil other causi^s; but tlie abiui- 
doninont would be a confession of 
error and incajiai’ity destructive to 
it. Ill addition, tlie infirmity of hu¬ 
man nature makes it blind and deaf 
to ail proof that it Js in tlie wrong. 
The history of late years aflbrds de¬ 
plorable testiinoiiy, tiiat after ]uiblie. 
men ]i1edgo themselves to principh's 
and measures, no evidence can make 
an impression on them, and they will 
persist ill tiiem even to tlie ruin of 
tlie empire. Parliament and public 
opitilon can do nothing against the 
Ministry if it have the King as its in- 
struinmit; he must take the lead in 
restnninin" it; and it is by him alone 
that good principles and measures 
caYi be substituted for bad ones. ' 

To prevent bis Ministers from ob¬ 
taining undue iiinuciice over the 
King, it seems essential tliat they 
should not be numbered amidst liis 
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private friends; be .i^ould have no 
intercourse with them beyond what 
is required by official duty. If be 
become their friend, be sinks into 
their partisan and dupe; he decides 
between rival candiaates for office 
and systems of policy on the reverse 
of tlie grounds which ought to go¬ 
vern his decision. A Minister can 
never, in the true sense of tlie word, 
be a friend to the King; he must use 
any frimidsliip that may subsist be¬ 
tween tlicm as a source of profit to 
himself. Independently of the im¬ 
proper favour wiiich Ministers must 
draw from the King’s friendship, it 
must enable them to impose on him 
ill tlie most pernicious manner touch¬ 
ing public aflairs. 

All tins is sanctioned by the Con- 
stitutimi, which assumes the King to 
be incapable of being a partisan; 
to be free from bonds and partiali¬ 
ties, and to be always ready, when 
the public good may require it, to 
change bis Ministers and their po¬ 
licy. It docs not allow that he can 
pledge himself, or act from the in- 
tiuence of friendship. 

It is utterly impossible for the 
King to (liscliarge bis inonientuus du¬ 
ties projierly, or in any other tlian 
tlie most injurious manner, if he be 
not correctly informed in respect of 
the condition and feelings of his peo¬ 
ple, the character of fus Ministers, 
and the fruits of the policy acted on 
by tlie latter. Ilow can lie gain the 
information ? Ills private friends will 
conceal from him die tmth; they 
will shape their words to suit his 
prejudices and their own interests; 
they will blind nnd deceive biiii. 
Ills Minist(>rs will necessarily labour 
to keep liiin in ignorance luid delu¬ 
sion ; if they be even upright men, 
they will still plead their own cause 
to him, and therefore do their utmost 
toniislend him. If he look at the de¬ 
bates in Parliament, he will find one 
side stoutly denying wliat the other 
asserts in respect of fact; ]iarties 
will lie vehemently "t issue touching 
the causes of admittcHl effects; and 
the Opposition will labour as stre- 
iiuousV to suppress, misrepresent, 
and delude on one side the question, 
as tlie JMinistry will oh the odier. If 
he turn to the newspapers, diey will 
act like Parliament; perhaps if Par¬ 
liament be the same, they may be 
about all on one side denying die 
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existence of distrcRs, wlien it over¬ 
whelms the ivliolo foiimiunity, or 
ascribing it to (‘itoiicous causes, and 
fiercely warring against remedy. 

Hoiv then can "the King gain the 
necessary int’onnation? lie ought to 
converse fre(|neiitly and much with 
able, intelligent, impartial men, who 
c.in speak from their own knowledge. 
Thej' AviJl snpjily liim with accurate 
fact', and communicate to him the 
feelings of society; they will make 
him acipiainted Avith that legitimate 
piiblicopinioiiwhichisnot tobi? found 
in the press, and Avhich he must 
know and follow, to do right. I'Jiey 
Avill teach him to jiai'ticipatc in the 
spirit and scntiincnls <)f his people, 
and to treat with due discriiiiiiiatiou 
the assertions of partj' and faction. 

Amdhcr essential is, the King ought 
to employ Ids influence to keep tin; 
great constitutional parties of the 
State in due opposition to each otlici'. 
If they combine. Parliament and the 
pn?Ks employ themselves hi conceal- 
ingfacts,stiflingdiscuss!on,suppress- 
iiig ])ublic upiidon, and inculcating 
eiT«n-. Tlicir vimU'iitiun draws forth 
miicJi truth and argument, and en- 
;d»les the indejiendent to speak with 
1 ‘flect, altiiuugh it is so prolific, of 
falsehood and misrepresentation; and 
proper inteilig(‘Tice,oii the part of the 
King, can separate the good from tlie 
evil. But tlieir union ranges all the 
falsehood and misrepresentation on 
one side, makes them inlinitely more 
unscrupnloiis, and puts down all op¬ 
position to them : it afliii'ts tlio coun¬ 
try Avith moral lunacy, and not only 
deprives the King of the sources of 
knoAvledge, hut comhiiies <* very thing 
to misinmrm and delude him. 

Tlie jiroper division of tlie gi’cat 
«-onstitutional parties is not more es¬ 
sential for enabling the King to judge 
righteously between men and prin¬ 
ciples, tliau it is for enabling him to 
give tiui needful effect to Ids judg¬ 
ment. It AA'as a capital en*or in ins 
late Miijcsty that he Avas ahvays an¬ 
xious to combine these pailies; from 
tile moment Avlien lie became tlio 
llegent, almost to the time of his 
death, he Avas continually labouring 
toaccoinplish it hymeansof a “hroad- 
hottomed Ministry.” Divide and rule 
—is as true toiu-liing the King and 
lai'ties, as it is in any case Avhatevcr; 
le must divide jiarties, or he tlieir 
impotent subject and slave; the ty¬ 


ranny of their union must he as 
grinding to him as to the commu¬ 
nity. The union can only he com¬ 
passed by the destruction of jirin- 
ciple amidst public men; both sides 
must sacrifice cither creed or inte¬ 
grity; and thus they acquire dcsjiotic. 
poAver over both King and peopU*, 
and escajic from moral restraint ou 
the exercise of il, at the same mo¬ 
ment. 

Such union cannot, in the nature of 
things, liave long existence. TJiosc 
Avho" enter into it are actuated by 
sordid sidrishiioss, widcli it cnimol 
gratify! They do not intend it to con¬ 
tinue, hut they resort to it as a more 
eftectiial means of subduing each 
other than open hostility; efich party 
is from the Jirst determined to sepa¬ 
rate as soon as it can extract the 
strength from, and exjiel the other, 
liut ill t1i(‘ short period of its exist¬ 
ence, it is sure to involve the King, 
as Avell as the country, in apimlling 
difllciilries. Public afl'airs are ma¬ 
naged liy party fiinaticism, in utter 
contempt of fact and cxidcncc; and 
tlie couiiniinity is soon plunged into 
misery; in this state of things the 
King has no resource, for tlie^nioii 
has pledged all public men against 
change; if fiarties scparati*, tl>c one 
Avhich goes into opposition, protests 
against difl'erent measures,and inen>- 
ly inflames the passions of the igno¬ 
rant, to make tlie e\ils produced by 
the distress, and the King's embar¬ 
rassments, as great as possible. 

It is of the very liighest import¬ 
ance, that th(! King should always he 
able to cliange Ids Ministers, and 
their policy, Avlien ])uhlic need calls 
for it—that he sliould lx* able to ex¬ 
ercise Ids prerogative eflectiially, as 
Avell as nondiiaif^', and to appoint a 
Ministry fully c<a])ahle of iiiaiiagiiig 

I mhlic affairs on opposite principles, 
t i.s Ids solemn duty, avIjoii tJie com¬ 
munity endures nothing but siifler- 
irig iiiidin- one system of policy, to 
call an opposite one into action. 
Witliout this, he is no King, accord¬ 
ing to the constitution, and lie can¬ 
not discliarge tlie obligations of one. 
To ensure it, parties ought to be di- 
A'ided,as Ave have said, and the divi¬ 
sion i-iiould he resolutely maintained 
by liiinself. Whenever Ids Ministers 
ai'o unable to carry on llie govern¬ 
ment on tlieir own principles, and 
display a wish to adopt those of the- 
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Opposition, lie ought at onoe to dis- 
unHS thorn, and put the Opposition 
into <)fR<*e. This is called for hy 
uiany reasons, as well as the neces¬ 
sity for the division of parties. 

It is a most pernicious thing for 
tiu* Opposition to consist always of 
the same party, although it may be 
Jiiatter of necessity. It keeps the 
party from oflicial experience? and 
liabi'ts of business,and thereby makes 
it the most ustdessas an Opitosition, 
and if it be culled topoAver, tiie most 
]nconi])etent as a Ministiy. The 
]>urty necessarily nd<1resses itself to 
the lower orders; it inflames their 
passions, adopts their wishes, and 
constitutes itself their lenders; mis- 
re])res(*ul.ation and arguing on the 
1 nis(‘ !ind niischie\ ous side,enter into 
its daily occiij)ation. In conse<juence, 
the longer it is (>xcluded from ofllce, 
the more \isionary and jiernicious 
its creed lieconies; (he more influ¬ 
ence it obtains over the body of the 
peojde. tin* more it sej)ara(.es this 
body from the King, tin* Aristocracy, 
and public institutions, and the more 
atrt>ciously it tramples on truth and 
reason. Tlie ])roof of this afforded 
by tlie history of the Whigs, is not 


more curioufi than melancholy. In 
the days of Fox and Burke, dtey 
were statesmen; they made abstract 
principle merely a thing of practical 
use, studied the practical portion of 
finance, trade, &c., and attended with 
due ability to every department of 
govenimeiit. "What are tliey now ? 
They liave declined into visionaries 
and fanatics. They can speak of no¬ 
thing save abstract principle, which 
they strain to tlic wildest extreme of 
falsehood and absurdity: public af¬ 
fairs, in regard to d(?tail, and ef¬ 
fects to tin? community, are below 
tlicir notice; llicy leave finance to 
such people as Hume and Maberly; 
trade they cannot look at; taxes they 
can only declaim against in the gross; 
and provided tin? Ministry adheres 
to certain general doctrines, it may 
do any thing it pleases through the 
Avliole range of uomestic and foreign 
policy. !Nrver did any other body 
of men exhibit such complete igno¬ 
rance. of real business—such incom- 
pr(*IiL>nsihle lack of acquaintance 
with actual men and things. Mr 
llrougliaTri,* at York, denounced war 
as “ uiicliristian,” and professed to 
doubt wliether the difference ho- 


■' 'I'lu* (Ifriaiiiutioii wliicli Mr Ih'ougbum lias put forth in Yarkshire, 

tmicliiii” lilji rly, I Vaiirc, mid liiinM lf, makes it our duty to remind the country, that, 
ill (III* liisi M-,siiiii of J*ar]iiiiiieiil, he Aviis perleetly speecliluss on the “persecutions” 
Ilf till* I’ro'.s, iiisiitiited hy his worthy friend and liiotlier-Iawyer, Sir J. Scarlett. 
Odier \VhiM-.did their duty like honest men ; hut he did nothing. If we be told that 
liis crown ice as a lawyer sealed his lips as a legislator, Ave Avill reply, What right, 
tlien, has siicli a man to enter I’ai'liament ? Iiot the country remember, too, AA'liat his 
coiidnci was in the conlest lietweeii arbitrary Ministers and jMipular right andfei>ling, 
on till’ Ciitliolic (hiestioii. W'hat is his regular conduct in Parliament, In regard to 
such petitions as are not palatable to him ? Through his Avhole life he has runstantiy 
cillier supported power, or been neutral, in its inroads on national freedom and privi- 
li'ircs, unless the interests of his oaa’ii faction have led him to do the contrary. Per¬ 
haps ^ve ought to iiiiinnidvcrt on the eoinpoiind of luimbast, egotism and fanaticism, 
iiii(riit]i and insull, Avhich he has inserted in the newspapers, ns his address of thanks 
to the Voi-ksliire freetiiildcrs for electing him. Under the pretext of thanking them, 
lie advertises himself and his nostrums, after the fashion ot the regular advertising 
i|iincks. 1 le is eleeted, forsooth ! because all Yorkshire agrees Avith him in principle, 
and supports him!!! Passing by the despicable invention, touching agreement of 
principle at a ]in‘1iiiiinury Whig meeting, which took place todisc.uss the propriety of 
inviting him ii> becnine a caiidi^te, his principal supporters wei'e an editor of a pvo- 
\iuein1 newspaper, and a retired country barrister; the Whig country gentlemen Avere 
oiiposed to him. At the York dinner, he could not ndrain from insulting the free¬ 
holders ; he told them they liiid done for him what he Avoiilil not have done for a 
^’orksliiceman in Westmoreliuid. At another election we trust Yorkshire will vin¬ 
dicate its dignity and character. If the Wliigs, in their present hopeful prospects, doi 
not AA'ish Mr liruughiim to ruin them as a party, they must either put on him tbd 
bridle of discrelioii, or get rid of him. Age, Jiistcad of sobering him, seems only to 
render him more intemperate and fanatical. Singular, indeed, must the times be, 
when Yorkshire, the first of couuties, 1ms sent this slave of a party to rarllMuent as 
» county member! 
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tween a low price of corn, and a 
higher one, went to the producer, 
al^iigli he ^vaa sure it was taken 
from the coitsuirier; in plain Eng¬ 
lish—for his doubt ainoimts to this— 
he tliouglit it made no difference to 
the producers whether they sold 
their i^oru, or gave it aivay. How 
such a man, after uttering such 
wretched ravings, in contempt of all 
reason and fact, can hope to occupy 
a high place in the Cabinet, we can¬ 
not conjecture. Yet the W'higs 
abound in abilit}'. Of Mr Brougham 
we need not spcitk. Earl in 
natural talent, has no superior in 
Parliament; if lie had studied real 
life as much as party doctrines, and 
had laboured as zealously for public 
interests as for those of party, he 
would have had no superior in it in 
any respect. Hir J. Graham has 
powers equal to any thing: it is la¬ 
mentable to see these fine powers 
humbling themselves to party (>rrors, 
evidently against their conviction, 
^.cramped by party bonds into cum- 
* parative imbecility, compelled by 
party folly to waste themselves on 
petty trifles, and warring against 
things English, at the nod of party 
despotism, in despite, of tlieir wishes 
and their sterling English nature. 
Why does not their owner, even If 
for no other object than to retrieve 
the fallen character and fortunes of 
his party, cast from him his cliains, 
and appear before his country in the 
dignity of freedom! He only injures 
and disgraces his party by following 
it; to serve it, he must rise to the 
rank of leader. 

It cminot be doubted that this has 
been produced in tlic W'higs jwinei- 
pally by their constant exclusion from 
office; if they had, as a separate par¬ 
ty, enjoyed their fair turn of it^ tiiey 
would have been, from experience, 
far better men of business—they 
would have been pledged to infinite¬ 
ly more rational, practical opinions 
—they would have been much more 
c(mnected with the King, the Aristo¬ 
cracy, the Church, and the independ¬ 
ent part of the community—ana they 
would have had far less influence 
over the passions and prejudices of 
the multitude. 

lung as the Opposition advo¬ 
cates principles which the King, the 
Cabinet, and die Legislature, decide 
ought not to he acted on, it ought to 


be excluded from power, no matter 
what may be the cousequencos; but 
here the spound for its exclusion 
ceases. 'l''iie triunijdi of their prin¬ 
ciples forms the best of nil reasons 
for giving them tbe Cabinet. If the 
Ministers be tlie best men, and their 
principles be tl«e true ones, still, if 
they euniiot maintain themselves in 
office without apostatising to their op- 

I xmeuts, they ought to b(* dismissed, 
t is only in Opposition tliat the men 
and their principles can regain their 
siiprcniacy. 

Nothing can be more erroneous 
tliaii tbe idea, that if the Ministry 
apostatize tb the 0]»]>osiiion from 
necessity, this will weaken the lat¬ 
ter, and render its creed ininwiions; 
it miist necessarily have a coutrary 
efiect The Ministry, in going over, 
destroys its (•iiai'ac-ter, Mij)j)ressea its 
principles, and forces its party into 
the ranks of tlie Opposition. If its 
new principl<!K jn-oduce all manner 
of ev il, the blame is cast, not on them, 
hut on its own incapacity, and it is 
without resource; instead of being 
able to limit th(‘ir a|)plication, it is 
compelled to give them a wider one 
than the Opposition itself would at¬ 
tempt if in ])ower: the latter soon 
lowers its creed to lind gfouiid of 
difference, and it drags the Ministry 
after it. For a nuinlxM' of years the 
Tories have regularly lowin-ed their 
creed to appruxiiuaU; it to that of 
the W’higs; and the effect has la^en, 
the W’higs have as r»‘gularly lowered 
theirs, to keep up tlie difference, un¬ 
til at length we see W'higgisni sunk 
to the confines of llepuldicanisin ; 
compared witli it, the faith of Mr 
Fox was high Toryism. 

No matter how distasteful an Op- 
■position may be to the King and the 
mtelligcnt part of tlie community, 
still if it be too powerful for the Mi¬ 
nistry, give it office, as the only ef¬ 
fectual means of weakening it, and 
purifying its principles. It Avill In; 
placed under the potent control of 
the King; a consider.ible ])avt of its 
press will forsake it; the. support of 
the multitude Avill cliange into neu¬ 
trality, and then into hostility; itAvill 
he compelled to change its language, 
to place many of its doctrines on the 
shelf, and to promulgate different 
ones: it will, from necessity, falsify 
many of its professions its acts; 
its creed Avilf be properly judged of 
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by its effects, and its members by 
their conduct. In addition, much of 
the strength it loses will be trans> 
ferred to the dismissed Ministers. 
VVJiile nothing is better calculated to 
w'eaken an Opposition, and correct 
any exaggerated opinion of its clia- 
ract(5r, than office; nothing is b(;tt<*r 
calculated to strengthen a feeble Mi¬ 
ll istry.and cleanse its reputation from 
unjust reproach, than the seudiiig it 
into Opposition. A, party in oflice 
keep.s losing, and iu opposition keeps 
gaining, strength and character, iu 
regard to fiopular feeling. 

Jf the King suffer his Ministers to 
embrace the creed of the O[)position, 
from the hope that it will eiialile 
tliiun to retain office, he will find 
himself grievously mistaken. Jly so 
doing, he not only ensures their ex¬ 
pulsion, but makes their return to of¬ 
fice iilmost im])ossible: he deprives 
them of all strength as a Ministry, 
and iiK'apacitates them from acting 
as an 0|)])o8ition; he rnak(‘s them 
the instruments of the Opposition for 
gaining p<»wer, and afterwards re¬ 
taining it. If hi; dismiss them with 
princi])les unchanged, they at once 
stand forth as the opponents of the 
new Ministry, and divide the coun- 
ti- 3 ’ against it ,* thi*y are almost imme¬ 
diately ill a condition to re-enter the 
Cabinet, supported by ])opular feel¬ 
ing. 13ut after the inevitable dismiss¬ 
al wliicb their ajiostasy produces, 
they are pledged to sitpjiort the Mi¬ 
nistry iu essentials, ami they are de¬ 
serted by the country. The latter 
can create no new jiarty in their 
place; public men are all bound to 
the same policy, and in consequence, 
no inatt(*r who the electors may 
send to Parliament, the Members 
will he unanimous. Thus the Kiitg 
can neither take l.-is favourite Minis- 
ti'rsagaiii into ofiice, nor obtain others 
of their principles; he is hound to 
those who are forced on him. 

We are, guilty of uo extravagance 
in assuming that a Ministry will apos¬ 
tatize to the Opposition, as a means 
of maintaining itself in power. In 
late years, different Ministers have 
made a regular system of doing it, 
and the system lias been insisted on 
as alike wise and necessary. How 
often has it not been rungin our ears, 
that Ministers ought to make this or 
tliat surrender, merely to keep them¬ 
selves in office! How often have we 


not been assured, that they ought to 
be supported in adopting the creed 
of tlie Opposition, in order to keep 
office from tlie latter! Witli regard 
to other countries as well as tliis, the 
doctrine is inculcated, that Ministers 
ought to disregard principle and ebn- 
Hciencc, aud to follow the dictates of 
their opponents, for the purpose of 
retaining power. Tlie real meaning 
of it is, that to prevent certain men 
and ])rinciples from holding office 
constitutionally, and under the ac¬ 
tion of iiroper restraints and balan¬ 
ces ; they ought, in cffp,ct, to hold it 
iiiiconstitutinually, aud with des¬ 
potic power;—that, to prevent one 
party from doing injury, another 
party ought to do the same injury, 
aud iiifinitidy more. It is not more 
false, than it is injurious to every 
party interested. 

What has it produced to the Tory 
Ministers? It lias mined them; the, 
elections just eliding have proved 
that, iu respect of the, community at 
large, it has stripped them of hoffi 
character and party. ^ 

What lias it produced to the Tory 
party ? It lias ruined it; this piu'ty is 
now lost amidst the W'liigs. 

What has it produced to the King ? 
It lias left him without choice in men 
and measures, and disabled him for 
discharging liis duties. 

And what has it produced to the 
country ? A far wider application of 
Whig floctrincs than could hare, ta¬ 
ken place if the, Whigs had been in 
office, lu respect of general policy, 
it has virtually destroyed Parliament 
and the Press, and placed the, coun¬ 
try under a practical despotism; die 
country lias been deprived by it of 
all means of judging correctly of tlio 
.measures of government, and of ap¬ 
pealing against them.. Fortunate, in¬ 
deed, would it have, been for the 
community at large, if tiie Tories had 
been expelled from power, in fav'our 
of the liigs, seven years ago, before 
their apostasy commenced I 

Wliatever party the King may be 
led by choice or necessity topbeo in 
office, he ought to make U a rule for 
his Ministers to be men of the.best 
character, private ns well as public. 
Public cbaracter is governed by pri¬ 
vate ; whatever a man js as a private 
individual, that ^'will be as a Minis- 
The Minister'who is godless, 
licentious, and ui^rinciplea in pri- 
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vate life, will dispose of Church pa¬ 
tronage to the irreligious and rapa¬ 
cious; piety, virtue, and inability for 
beconniig j)oliticiil instruments, will 
be with' him disqualifications. He 
will dispose of civil patronage in the 
same manner; he will exclude men 
of honour and integrity, and fill sub¬ 
ordinate offices with profligates. 
Such a Minister’s personal connex¬ 
ions will be amidst the vicious; and 
his mode of conducting public affairs 
will render it necessary for his sub¬ 
ordinates to be regardless of prin¬ 
ciple. In public, as in jirivate life, 
virtue and its rules will be desjiised 
by him; in the inauageinent of tin; 
affairs of the country, as in that of 
his own, he will sacrifice to his in¬ 
terest all the obligations which bind 
the pure and honourable. 

If the leading Ministers display a 
contempt for religion and morals, ho¬ 
nour, public spirit, and > irtue, their 
example must be about as prolific of 
evil as their deeds. Parliannmt will 
imitate tliem, for the sake of imita¬ 
tion, as well as to gain the bribes 
they W'ili offer it. From such Minis¬ 
ters must flow a licentious atid cor¬ 
rupt Legislature. 

Ministers like these can never gain 
any important share of public esteem 
and confidence; that part of society 
which dispenses the latter is sliock- 
ed and disgusted by their procecul- 
ings; it is always in dread of what 
they may do, and therefore it even 
tolerates them uith reluctance. The 
fruits of their conduct, sooner or 
later, fill the laud with vice, (*vils, and 
discontent. A virtuous Ministry is 
loved for its virtue; and by promo¬ 
ting general morals, raising the cha¬ 
racter of the clergy, purifying tlie ge¬ 
neral body of public functionaries, 
and exalting the standard of honour, 
p^ciple, and public spirit in Parlia¬ 
ment, it continually enlarges tlie 
sources from which alone govern¬ 
ments can draw confidence and af¬ 
fection. The case is the reverse with 
a vicious one. 

The cliaracter of the Ministry has 

great effect on that of the Opp(>- 
sition. Virtue in a Ministry contri¬ 
butes Iialf to tlie defeat of an Oppo¬ 
sition wliich is vicious; and in tlie 
latter it ensures its triumph over u 
vicious Ministry. The virtuous Mi¬ 
nistry, when it loses place, must 


make an Opposition of the same cha¬ 
racter. 

It has been said, and wo tnist it 
is true in the rule, that virtue and ta¬ 
lent are naturally allied. Tliis, how¬ 
ever, is evident to all, that the want 
of talent in a Ministry must compel 
it to 1)P vicious; while the possession 
of it must Icmipt it to be the contrary, 
in addition, if a Ministry do not pos¬ 
sess tlie requisite share of ability, it 
must govern to scourge, and it must 
soon fall. If, tlierelore, the King 
wisli liis Ministry to do its duty, con¬ 
fer on Ids people the blessings of 
good govermueiil, and endure, lie 
must use liis efl'orls to make it cotn- 
jireheiid the greatest portion ]>ossiI)l(‘ 
of talent. He must not be content 
willi two or tliree gifted leaders, imt 
his care must extend to tin* subordi¬ 
nates ; there must be tlie risinu' ns 
well as the mature tree—tlie future 
successor, as well as the lU'eseiil 
possessor. 

Contempt of this lias had a ]argf‘ 
share in ruining that party whieh (ui- 
joys Ids present ^lajesty’s jirehu- 
eiiee. It used its patrouagi* to pro¬ 
vide for imbeeile. eonuoxioiis, or to 
buy vv'orthlessadherents; and it could 
spare none for ability; it was to flou¬ 
rish l)y the corriqit jmrcljase of fa¬ 
mily influence or apostati* (qipoiuoits, 
and not by conferring bonoiirablf! re¬ 
ward on rising talent. It thus re¬ 
pelled Niieli tahuit into tlie ranks of 
its foes; and, when its leaders sunk 
into tlie grav e, its strengtli was lui- 
ried with them; it foiaid itsidf oji- 
posed by nearly the wliole talent and 
eloquence of the country. Indieci- 
lity then led it into jiroliigacy, and 
profligacy into tyranny; and its ridn 
was completed, hlven in its jnesent 
state, it adheres to tlie same system ; 
not a single young man lias Iieeii 
brought forwai-d in jiolitical life b}' 
the existing Ministry for tlie sake of 
Ids talents alone. 

The King may learn from tlds that 
the matter must not be left to Ids 
Ministers; they are mueli more likely, 
from envy, jealousy, the importunity 
of supporters, and other causes, to 
excludi? talent, than to secure its nl- 
lianc<>. His Inlerest in it is infinitely 
greater than theirs; they can only 
hope to hold oflice for a few years, 
and th(‘y have no indiiceiiieiit for 
providing proper successors. But 
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he retains his office for life; and if 
his Ministers be incapable, or if, wiicn 
he loses tlunn, he cannot find others 
duly (lualiiied, it involves him in grie¬ 
vous personal eiiiharrassinents. In 
what 18 of such vast momemt to him¬ 
self, as well as to the country, his 
vigilant care must extend to every 
department of oflice; he must ])ro- 
vide future as well as present Mi¬ 
nisters ; he must be the Patron, and 
turn the stream of talent into his ser- 
ri<‘e, in utter disregard of fortune 
and connexions, in past history, 
most of the errors and luiKdeeds of 
governments, the troubles and suf- 
Imdrigs of kings, may he ascrilnid to 
neglect in tliis; a Ministry cannot 
Siaud lung in this country wliich dues 
not possess commanding ability and 
elofpjence ; and it will, in llie period 
of its ('xistence, cover the King, it- 
H(‘lf, and its (Teed, with rt'proach and 
unpoimlurity. 

It is the duty of the King to giv(‘ 
his decided preferenci* and sujiport 
to right ])rincipl(‘s in all tilings. F.a- 
shion has about ns much intluence 
in principles as in dress; and, in re¬ 
gard to tiiem, it is continually chan¬ 
ging. Tin* ivorld casts oil' om* cr(*ed 
hecaiise it is old, and d(‘s])is(‘dhy tiie 
fasliiomihles, and adopts another he- 
(•ause it is new, and in vogue, as it 
does its garments. At one time, it 
is the fashion to he religious, and 
at another, to he the contrary; now 
Toryism is all the rage, and then it 
is thrown aside, in favour of Whig- 
gisni. The King must rememlxT, 
tliat principles d(> not change, in their 
nature and ellects, with variations of 
poiiiilar feidiug respecting them; 
they are equally true or false, whe¬ 
ther tli(^ nation he for or against 
them: no popular enthusiasm can 
prevent the adoption of those which 
arc erroneous troin bringing every 
ill on himsi.'lf and his people. 

In regard to such principles as have 
been demonstrated to he true, the 
King must adhere to them with un- 
conquerahla firmness. He must not 
follow, hut endeavour to lead, fa¬ 
shion : if it set against him, he must 
labour to turn it by all the means in 
his powei’. He must call eloquence 
to his side, both in the Ministry and 
the Press; in his disposal of favours 
And rewards, he must he rigidly 
guided by principle. If he hentl, 
court, an(i conciliatc»if he shun and 


discountenance those who maintain 
the right, beiausc they are unpopu¬ 
lar, and bestow his favour and pub¬ 
lic honours, without reference to 
des(‘rt, on those who support tins 
ivrong, liecause th(‘y have fashion 
and the multitude with them—if he 
do this, he will soon find himself for- 
sai<en by the good and the wise, the 
slave of faction, and possessed of no 
other power than that of injuring 
himself aiul his people. 

^Vith rtgai’d to such principles as 
arc matter of controversy, the King 
ought to oppose their adoption to 
th(‘ utmost; latvs and institutions, 
projierty and bread, an* not. fit ob¬ 
jects of exjierinumt. If he have the 
adoption of them forced on him, ho 
must use (‘\ery uicnns for causing 
the trial to he a fair one. Party ana 
faction must he rejiressed—asser¬ 
tions must he disregai’ded—both 
sides must he heard with equal im¬ 
partiality—and the decision must he 
ae,cording to the results. Every fa¬ 
cility ought to be given to Parlia¬ 
mentary enquiry and discussion. I'lie 
King ought to use every menus for 
making tiu> adujition matter of con¬ 
tention helvveeii the great parti(.‘s of 
Parliament, in order that he may 
he able to fors.ake tlie principles, if 
they are proied to he penurious. 
Great speculatiie changes of law 
and system ouglit never to he made 
with tlie sanction of both parties, be¬ 
cause such sanction, howevm' de- ‘ 
structive they may prove, disabh's 
the country for opposing, and the 
King for abandoning them. If he 
cannot prevent tlieiii, he has the 
poAver, by changing his Ministers, to 
raise a strong opposition to them, 
and he ought to exercise it. He 
must haA'e the fact ever before him, 
that however Avarmly lie in.ny favour 
a change, still, if it he an erroneous 
one, it will involve both his people 
and himself in trouhh'S; and there¬ 
fore he ought never to venture on 
one without first providing the means 
of retracing his steps if necessary. 

Wc have spoken of some of the 
leading obligations of the King, which 
refer inore particularly to the cir¬ 
cumstances and opinions of the pre¬ 
sent time; our words, of course, re¬ 
late to the King in the abstract. Wo 
will now sa^ something touching his 
present Majesty. 

He is invested with duties arduous 
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in^e. eytren^e, and ivith reapon»ibi- 
lUies to God and hia country which 
net calculation at defiance. That he 
feels this—that he is too much an 
Englishman to shelter himself under 
any constitutional or other fiction, 
is what we cannot doubt. Neither 
law, nor any thing besides, can to 
conscience divide the possession of 
pow'er from responsibility for its ex¬ 
ercise. He is surrounded by such 
difficulties, as scarcely any king be¬ 
fore him had to grapple with, and 
the fearful burden'is cast ui>on hiin, 
of not only selecting but creating the 
means of subduing them. 

As the head of the Church, his 
Majesty will remark the lamentable 
decline of religious jirim’iplc. Prac¬ 
tical piety is not to be tolerated—the 
observance of the common decencies 
of religion is denounced under the 
nicknames of Evangelism and Puri¬ 
tanism—and the profanation of the 
Sabbath in all its forms is openly de¬ 
fended. He will see that the Church 
is rapidly sinking in possessions as 
well as power—that tlie clergy have, 
to a large extent, lost the coniideiiec 
of the laity—and that the power of 
its enemies is increasing in all direc¬ 
tions. 

Wc feel assured tliat the King will 
not content himself with exhibiting, 
in tlie conduct of himself and bis 
Court, that reverence for religion 
displayed by his father; but that, in 
addition, he will do his utmost to 
prevent improper appointments in 
the Church, promote piety and dis- 
cliarge of duty amidst the clergy, aud 
extend the means of religious iit- 
Bti'iiction amidst his people. 

The King will perceive that, as a 
natuj'al consequence, moral and ho¬ 
nourable principle has declined with 
tliat of religion; and that from the 
whole has necessarily flowed a fear¬ 
ful decline of political principle. He 
will see that public men scolf at tlie 
sacred obligations of fidelity, con¬ 
sistency, and integrity—that the pre¬ 
judice, “ OUT country,” lias nearly 
viuiished—that legitimate public spi¬ 
rit has scarcely any existence—that 
parties not only disregard thfe public 
weal, biitmake the sacrifice of it me¬ 
ritorious—and that political creeds 
have |>een brought to bear Avith equal 
fierceness against all public and in¬ 
dividual possessions. He will ob¬ 
serve tiiat old checks and balances 


are destroyed-^tbat the beaten host 
has retired from the contest—that 
no voice can be lieard in the realm 
save that of combined party and fac¬ 
tion—and that ail is portentous una¬ 
nimity in favour of those principles 
which, under the name of improve¬ 
ment, have undermined every social 
institution, dissipated or diminished 
every fortune, and filled every cot¬ 
tage with want and misery. 

Wc cannot doubt tluit his Majesty 
AA’ill n'sort to the proper remedies, 
lie Avill banish from his court, not 
only the private, but the political, 
profligate ; bis displeasure will full as 
lieav ily on the public man who tram¬ 
ples on tlie obligations of iionour and 
integrity, nsmi the jiriA-ate one, wlio 
violates the laws of virtue. He will 
l<‘ave nothing iindoiic to form liis 
Ministry of men, w’hose priv ate and 

{ mblic lives are equally spotless; and 
lis care will extend to ev ery elass of 
public functionaries. By thus gi¬ 
ving virtue and honour tlu! asceii- 
deiie)’^ in the Court and ('abinet, lie 
will give them it in the J.egislatui-e 
and the country at large ; he will re¬ 
store to the Crown, tlie Ministry, and 
Parliament, public c.onfidencc and 
afl'ectum. 

His Majesty will exert himself to 
dissolve the unn.atural conibiiiatiun 
of parties in Parliament. He will see 
tliat this combination deprirc'S tlie 
independent and ]>atriotic part of the 
Legislature of both voice and influ¬ 
ence, and that it has the same ciVect 
on the community—that through it 
party and faction are rendered omni¬ 
potent, and Piirliament. is placed 
above the influence of the nation,and 
prohibited from attcmjiting toreniovc 
evil aud relieve suflering. To give 
success to bis efforts, lie wilLbind his 
Ministers to a distinct and tangible 
creed—make men responsible for 
principles—and confine the Cabinet 
to those whose doctrines are to be 
acted on. By this be will soon sepa¬ 
rate parties and creeds—bring them 
into constitutional and lieneficial con¬ 
flict—and give the triuniph to the 
rigiit. 

In rerard to policy, the King will 
not be led by the interested Mini¬ 
ster, or the party fanatic. When tliey 
boast to him of their liberal principles 
and enlightened views, their amelio¬ 
rations and improvements, tliis will 
balds replyWhat have the things 
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which you laud so extravagantly and 
indecorously produced? The so¬ 
lemn duties wiiich rest on me com¬ 
pel me to call for proof ns well as as¬ 
sertion. I au) hound by my obliga¬ 
tions to God and my people to look 
at fruits—to judge of truth and error 
by ellects—to take my definitions of 
right and wrong from the result of 
experiment. 1 hold the sceptre, not 
to promote political fanaticism—to 
pi-opagate party heresies—to conceal 
miiiistorial incapacity—to sanctify 
factious turpitude—or to sacrifice 
the einpi(e to abstract opinions; but 
to give prosperity, ^irtue, and hnjipi- 
iichs to niy ]>eoj)i(‘. Ilestricted thus 
as to what my policy is to produce, 
I am restricted to that only which 
n ill produce it. I have, swoni as a 
king, and iny oath shall be sacred ; I 
am ])ledged ns a man and an Eng- 
glishman, and iny pledge shall be lo 
<leeiu«H]. 

” lluH,then,the policy of which you 
boast removed loss and want ? Has 
it employed the idle, fed the linii- 
gry, and clothed the naked ? Has 
it increased religion and virtue, loy¬ 
alty, content, and comfort ? Has it 
enlarged the possessions of the rich, 
and tlic enjoyments of the poor? 
Has itndded to the stability of public 
institutions, and to the power, cohe¬ 
sion, and security of the empire ? 
Prove that it has done this, and it is 
mine;—you incapacitate me from 
einbraeiiig any other. 

“ .Such proof you have not, and 
in the absence of it I am compelled 
to resort to the evidence of my 
senses. Eor live years your policy 
has been in comprehensive opera¬ 
tion, and had it been founded on 
trutii, its fruits would long since 
have made this matter of demonstra¬ 
tion. 1 find, however, in these fruits 
only demonstration of eiTor. Under 
this iwliey, loss, want, wretchedness, 
and barbarism, have increased in an 
nnpreredeiited maimer; tlio condi¬ 
tion of all ranks and callings has suf¬ 
fered grievous injury; and tlie inju¬ 
ry lias extended to good feelings and 
national professions of every kind. 
At this moment 1 find the moss of 


my people struggling with insolven¬ 
cy and suffiering, which, in degree 
and duration, have no parallel in 
modem history;—‘I find wem endu¬ 
ring almost every thing which the 
worst policy and misrule could pro¬ 
duce. 

“ Were I a member of party or 
faction, I might disregard this, or 
deny its existence, or ascribe it to 
any thing rather than tlie ti'uc causes. 
Were 1 a private individual, I might 
content myself with lamenting it; 
but 1 am neither. Tlie bonds are 
upon me—which I cannot, .ind dare 
not,break—to observe it, trace it toils 
sources, and provide the remedies. 
It is iny duty to protect property 
wliervrver it may be assailed—to ba¬ 
nish liunger and nakedness whorc- 
ever they may be found—to solace 
sufiering wlierever it may exist—and 
1 have no dltemativc to obedience. 
I cannot regard your distinctions,and 
sacrifice one part of my people to 
another. ’The claims on me of this 
landowner, silk weaver, and hus¬ 
bandry labourer, are equal to those 
of the manufacturer, cotton weaver, 
and mechanic; and partiality would 
be guilt which I cannot commit. 
^^'ith severe impartiality, I must re¬ 
store to tin* distressed interest and 
class, no matter what they may be, 
the means of prosperity—I roust give 
to the starving workman, no matter 
what may be bis calling, emjdoymciit, 
and adequate wages. If, in doing 
this, 1 have to oppose your dogmas, 
reverse your policy, destroy your 
reputation, and cover myself with 
all kinds of contumely,—if I hare, to 
stand alone against the hostility of 
every party, I must still do it. 

From your ])arty opinions and 
interests, your specious iiamCs and 
delusive theories, I separate myself 
—ns the King, I can have no con¬ 
nexion with them—I appeal from you 
to my People.” 

.Such, we confidently hope, will be 
the conduct- of his Majesty. If be 
act diflerently, awful will be the his¬ 
tory of tlic reign of William the 
Fourth. 
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frenc:h revolvtiox. 


Revom’tion —French Revolution ! 
—Dread u'atchn’ord of in 3 'story and 
fear!—Augury of sorrow to come! 
—Record of an Iliad of woes!—Is it 
then indeed true lliat anotherP'rouch 
Revolution has dawned ‘r That its 
laurels are already mingled with 
ej'j)ress ? That its martyrs are al¬ 
ready many V That its victims are 
again seeking their old asj'luiii in 
Fngland ? Aiid is it possible, that, by 
this generation,with the sad recollec¬ 
tions of the last forty years, aiij' Rev o- 
lution whatever—the purest, holiest, 
most righteous—can he welcomed 
with transports of sj-inpathiziinr joy 
and unmitigated triumph —Ves, n e 
are told this Revolution ivas sown in 
peril and civil conflict: it is reaped 
in glory and peace. The dangers, 
it is said, are over and gone: the 
Revolution is at an eml.—Let us 
enquire. 

The comparison is pul as between 
1830 and 179'2-3. Yet why V Speak¬ 
ing without psirtisanship, the jjist 

5 joint of comparison is with 178f) and 
luly 13, 1700. That revolution, even 
more than this, was won with mode¬ 
ration and civic, hands. That also 
seemed freighted witii golden hopes 
for P'rance, and, through P'raiiee, for 
univiu'sal Europ(^ All the t‘arth 
made sign of gratulatioii; one voice 
of glad fraternal acc.iaiiiation ascend¬ 
ed from every laud; and if some 
kings, among the more bi^ote.d of 
their order, frowned, even from the 
first, upon the new-horn aspirations 
of liberty, it is certain tliat they were 
not supported by the wdscst or most 
timid of their subjects. Many hearts 
yet linger upon the shore, as it were, 
of those great remembrances, when 
men and W'oraen, of every climate, 
felt their conuiiuu nature exalted; 
and for the first time io the records 
of this yjlanet, a jubilee was celebra¬ 
ted, ill which, either by hope or by 
iinuiediiite sympathy, tlie whole ffi- 
inily of man, including the most 
outcast Pariah, seemed entitled to 
participate. 

The. spi'ctac-le of a mighty king 
descending halfway down the steps 
of a throne, consecrated by tlie »u- 
pej'stitiou of a thousand years, to 
meet his yjeopic in a covenant of 


pure elementary justice, fascinated 
the gaze ttlike of tlie thoughtless and 
the thoughtful. Nor ev(‘u in the se¬ 
cond stage of this gi-eat change, when 
violence began to unfold itself, and 
the grand (lith 3 'ranil»ic transports of 
tin* first enthusiasm laid ptissed into 
a tragic strain, was the favour of good 
men entirely vvithdnivvn. Allow¬ 
ances vv'ere made for (he exci'sses of 
a /eaJ, noble in its origin, and as yet 
virtuously pointed, lienee, when 

— ' —■ “ llic itlVilll liiistllc, 
Witliullthi'cliiimlii'i'!, ill itslic.n'id towers, 
Fell to the gi'oiiiul, by violeiie-' o’ei'llirovv ii 
or liidii'riatioii, ami with >Iiuiils that 
ilrown’d 

The crash It made in tailing,'' 

the ver 3 ' milde>«t of C'liristiiin philo- 
BOjiliers resyinndi'd with unfaltering 
exultation. Violenee, indei'd, had 
triumphed, hut over an enormous 
and a hoary abuse. Public order liad 
been wreckml; hut in this instance, 

-“ I'roni ihiMvrerh 

A gidden palaee rose, or seeinM to ri'-e, 
The a|>|iointed seat of eijiiitahle law, 

And mild paternal .sway." 

How those visions iJerisheil, in 
vvdiat maimin’ that dawn of celestial 
promise was overcast, tiiid deform¬ 
ed by storms such as never lanl 
descended upon civilized coiiiimiiii- 
ties; and liow, at last, tlie billowy 
agitations of yiojjular frenzy were 
smitten b 3 ' the yjetrific mace of mili¬ 
tary despotism, and reymblicanism 
swallowed iiyj by a power growing 
out of Itself,—all this is recorded in 
the blood and tears of every nation, 
and in the debts which cripple the 
leader of the Auti-Gallican crusade. 

Neither let it be said, tliat the sad 
revulsions in this original revolution 
of France were slow of coming, or 
that they were yjrovoked liy foreign 
aggression. They who syieak thus 
forget, or dissemble tlie truth. Al- 
reaoy, on the Gth Octobe.r, 1780, the 
Queen of P'ranco had been hunted 
ill her yialnc.e, from chanihcr to cham¬ 
ber, by the bayonets of assassins; 
and though the agony of her long 
trial was not consummated until 
more than two years after, yet from 
that day it may he said that the 
throne was uudermiued. As to fo- 
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rcipi aggression, tliat it ffiWcall fortii 
tlie niilitiiry strength of Franco, as a 
inatti'.r of fact cannot bo dcmied. But 
it liad no ubaro in producing the ci¬ 
vil disunions, or the bloody excesses 
which attended tlioin: those, were 
the growtli of domestic factions, and 
Avero tlie true original provocations 
to the regal interference. Nor, su|)- 
posirig this to hav(? bei'ii le.ss jmnnjit 
in coining forward, is tlier.> any room 
to think that a nation, Middenl v made 
conscious of lier own stupendous 
strength, and I'ager as France w.as 
(and is) for «»ccasions of mililary dis¬ 
play, would long liave wauled pre¬ 
texts for Avar u'lion the tlirones of 
lJurope. Who Ijcgan, ivhere botli 
sides were eager to begin, is a (pu's- 
tioii imi)ertin(*nt t») tlie purpose. Snf- 
lice it, tliat a reAolution of repub¬ 
lican tendency from the beginning, 
tliough ilrest at first in smites aiid 
leslivals, speedily de\eloped a form 
which, for f i ve-and-t wenty years, gavi* 
us cause to mourn 

“ For wrong triumpli.nil, ball In of hiOtle 
born, 

And sorrow lJuit to frniilcsN sorrow 
clung.’’ 

Forty years are gom*, and another 
riwoliition succeeds, someAvhat less 
jiacific in its outbrisik, hut otlnwwiso 
of the same character, ami fending 
by possibility to the same results. 
In that, perhajis, our c'xperience is a 
sn.are to us: too certainly the faith 
of the enthusiasts, avIio now masli>r 
the press, is a snare to them. But 
let us coiitemjdate tlie ease.— ealmli/ 
is hardly ulloived to us with respect 
to events so mighty and so near— 
steadily, however, and in a spirit of 
truth. 

In IRl l,theBouilu)ns were recall¬ 
ed to France :—by Avhat'f Was it 
the voice of the country’i' Not exact¬ 
ly HO, for the country Avas then too 
distracted to have any iinily of feel- 
in" in what regarded that, tpiestion. 
It liurned A.''th shame and Avrath to 
sec its soil, its very eajutal, and mi¬ 
litary eagh's, at the m(*rey of foreign- 
ci’s. That considerntiou engrossed 
it; and it is probable, that had the 
Allied .Sovereigns, instead of address¬ 
ing their liberal overtures to ihepor- 
bons then ujiperniost in Ibiris, sent 
round a circular invitation through 
France, authorizing the votes of the 
people,no determinate answer would 


thcnlmve resulted. One craving AA-as 
at their hearts, which, under tlie pres¬ 
sure of imtnediato circumsttinces, 
could not hope to be gratified. Some 
momentary exasperation there Avas, 
ill parts of Fraiicea deep one,toAvards 
Najioleon, as tlie man whose intem¬ 
perance had provoked a ruin from 
wdiieh his utmost energy Avas found 
unable to deliver them. Yet how 
transitory that feeling was, and how 
soonitree-oiled into the master-yearn¬ 
ing of the French mind, ayipears from 
the immediate orgaiiizatioii of the 
Violet conspiracy.' Hardly in history 
is there a more striKhig fiu'l, nor in 
a purer cause one more noble, than 
tlu! mysterious Avhisper, AvJneb, in 
llie AA’inter of JSI4, went circling 
through Fran c,(‘, of a restoration avI li cli 
Avas to blossom ivhen the Violets rc~ 
tnrnefl. Then, and liy the exjdosion 
of national enthusiasm Avliich follow¬ 
ed till* return of Napoleon, whose 
very breath sudiced to dissipate the 
Bourbons, a truth Avas put on record, 
in respect to the French character, 
Avhich fifteen years cannot have 
made obsolete; it Is (his—that, how 
much soever t.Iu‘ Frcncii nation may 
Aalue civil liberty, they value tlie na¬ 
tional glory still more; that, conse- 
i(U(*ntly, a brilliant and fortunate 
li'adiM’ will niei't with nmiieastired 
indulgence even in bis utter aboli¬ 
tion of all free institutions; and, on 
tin* other hand, that the most coiiei- 
li.atory and jiojmlar demeanour, and 
the most perilous concessions to the 
cause of ci\ il liberty, will, at the ut¬ 
most, obtaii! a toleration (aiidscarci*- 
ly a toleration) for a King who is not 
distinguished by bhiiiiiig personal 
((uulilies. 

But Ave are told that Frenelnneu 
arc altered, and are no longer the 
frivolou.s Frenchmen of Louis XIV. 
and XV. Heartily we gvani it—hearti¬ 
ly we avow our conviction, and our 
tiiankfulucss, that die noble ipialities 
which belong to the bVeneh ehai'ac- 
ter have been unfolded and advanta- 
gimusly nursed by the great events 
of the last half century; and it will 
he seen, further on, that we are, ut¬ 
terly at war Avitli the great Btrenm of 
(Jerman writers in their arrogant es- 
limaU* of the French ns a people e.-;- 
senliiilly below themseh'es. On tiie 
contrary, we hold the Germans to 
be the meanest and most timid peo¬ 
ple in Europe; and the French*we 
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view m tlie natiots wliichjin its 
civil relations, approaches the stand¬ 
ard of British character. Still it is 
luidcniabhs tiiat the military passion, 
the taste for'showyand unci vie glory, 
is the perilous inhrroity of tlie Frencli 
mind. Human possessions are never 
held in absolute security; nor is it 
fit they should: a state militant, or 
Noniething tending that way, is indis¬ 
pensable as a condition for ventila* 
tiug our minds, irritatin;^ our exer¬ 
tions, and jireserring us from torpor. 
Antagonist forces, therefore, there 
must be; but in France tiicy arc in 
morbid overbalance. Nor is it likely 
that any effectual rcnittdy can be ap¬ 
plied to the ca84>, until a generation 
entirely new shall Jia\ c possession of 
France, disciplined by an education 
more substantially patriotic, and look¬ 
ing back to the still agitating reraein- 
branccs of Marengo, Austerlite, or 
Fylau, as mere heraldic honours, nut 
as personal concerns. As it was, in 
It^lo those remembrances extinguish¬ 
ed all others; and, hut for oiu' ob¬ 
stacle, tlicy would have rc-seated Na¬ 
poleon firmly on his throne. Tlic 
explosion was premature ; die Allies 
had not dissolved themselves; ami, 
what was still less to have been an¬ 
ticipated, their unity of purjjose was 
entire. I'lvelve mouths more, and 
Napoleon would have found Europe 
open to Ills intrigues; and in France, 
at all events, mioner pr later, he 
would have nn't no organizetl resist- 
anc.e to bis entire resumption of the 
old military domination. 

Y<!t, at that very [loint of time, 
when, for anv Frencli opposition, 
N<^>olcou had actually triiunphed, 
France knew, that in the opposite 
scale, and as the alternative fur her 
choice, she had civil liberty and im¬ 
munity from the conscription. But 
these bleasings, because they were 
loaded with a Bourbon, and included 
a long resignation of warlike aplen- 
dours and revenge, France enthusi¬ 
astically renounced. This fact is one 
which cannot be gainsaid. Not only 
did France submit, without au effort 
for throwing off his yoke, to the iron 
sceptre of a military despot who 
would brook no whisper of the po¬ 
pular will; but, when liberated from 


this scourge by enomiea who dealt 
with her more beneficially tliaii die 
with herself, him and his system, 
witlioiit condition of any kind, she 
re-adopts freely, cheerfully, triumph¬ 
antly. Doubtless there is soinetiiing 
in the way of palliation: the Bour¬ 
bon, though lioniinally restored by 
the choice of France, was regarded 
as substantially the creature of fo¬ 
reign protection; and be was a con¬ 
tinual record of an odious occii]ia- 
tion of the land by Prussian aud Aus¬ 
trian bayonets. Tlicre was even a 
generosity in sparing cajiitulatioiis 
to an unfortunate leader, at the iiio> 
ineiitof bis apiiroaebing struggle witli 
eiK’tnies u’lio held the buigiiage of ex- 
teriniiintion. Soiiiucbi.strue,tlintcotn- 
])cission, and a sentiment of Avoiiiided 
national honour, did avail Napoleon 
to an extent inconceivable in otlier 
countries. His situ.'ition was held a 
jirivileged one; and his inisfortiines 
coinuiaiidcd, fur the most part, a for¬ 
bearance wliicli possibly was des¬ 
tined to cease in the event of bis vic¬ 
torious retiini to Paris. But the ca¬ 
pital rights of nations cannot safely 
be waived or traiisfi'rred from sea¬ 
sons of critical advantage to such as 
are (in the strict sense of that word) 
prtcarwus —that is, existing by en¬ 
treaty, on wiiatsoeAcr motive of de¬ 
licate. reserve, generosity, or retalia¬ 
tion upon cni’tiiies.* Aud thujte who, 
for reasons so passionate or pers<j- 
nul, betray n trust of this nature, must 
go tlirougli a discipline of trial and 
alllicting consc([U»‘nccs visibly trai-ed 
to their own eiiurinous failure, be¬ 
fore they cau liave a title to the cou- 
fidence of n steadier nation. 

Bonaparte was ruined, and the 
Bourbons were a second time re¬ 
stored. The charter, however, was 
not withdrawn. In all respects that 
1)0011 had IxMUi ill advised. It gave 
too much and too little, (loiiiiiig 
exclusively from the crown, it was 
contemplated by the king, and by 
every administrati<9n whom it was 
possible that the king would ap¬ 
prove, as a capable and ready sub¬ 
ject for revision, dispensation, and 
modifications In every degree. Ab¬ 
solute bounty, it was thought, might 
resume without wrong what had 


* Even fur bis own sake, Naftoleon must have replaced the Bourbon charter, with 
fame imperfect conGeaslonB of the same tendency. 
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been received witliout gr^tude, and 
was held with a general disposition 
to abuse it. In any case tlie royal 
inutiiiicence would ruinaiii good lor 
so much as it should leave. Were 
but a trifle reserved of the original 
concessions, /ucro ponatur, that was 
so much to be tiiankriil for—so much 
more than justice exacted. On tliose 
]>rinciples arose the censorship. Yet, 
as, ill its origin and tenure, tlie char¬ 
ter was too much of an act of grace, 
and not (as it should have been) a 
petition of right moving upwards 
from th(‘ [leople—on the other hand, 
in its substance, it w(us of a popular 
cast, beyond all necessity and pru- 
dcnc.e. There are countries with 
the very lowest capacities for liberty, 
to which the charter would have 
been a less perilous gift than it was 
to France, sim|ily because it would 
have been disarmed by the exist¬ 
ing institutions, by aristocratic usa¬ 
ges, by a K^>irlt of inaum'rs favour¬ 
able to their assertion, bv the ab- 
seiice ot an overriding ca]>itai city, 
anil, above all, by the arraiigements 
of landed proiierly. In France, had 
there been no otb(*r democratic ten¬ 
dency, that single part of the law 
which regulated the succession to 
estates would have given to the char¬ 
ter an operation of irresistible weight. 
Property continually subdivided, no¬ 
where accumulated in abiding mass¬ 
es, made the existence of an aristo¬ 
cracy imjiossible. Add to this the 
turbulent—almost the incendiary 
press—the tone of sentiment ]»re- 
vailiiig through the chief seminaries 
of educ,atiou, the impotence of the 
jiriestliuod, the concenti-ation in one 
vast metropolis, and the free com¬ 
munication of general disaftectioii to 
the government, conihined with great 
intelligence and republican courage; 
add Anally, tlie democratic composi¬ 
tion of the representative body, and 
it will be seen that, amongst all the 
agencies available for a political in¬ 
fluence, not one, except the distribu¬ 
tion of the revenue, fell into the ser¬ 
vice of the crown. Titles of honour, 
and other distinctions of tliat quali¬ 
ty, ceased to liave their ancient force; 
without an organized aristocracy, 
that branrli of tlic royal functions 
was defeated; the individual was won, 
but he brought over no body of de¬ 
pendents. Thus i t happened, that of 
all the prejudices, customs, usages, 
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InstitutioiiB the Ft^nch nation, 
not one was found to hang a sfujfla- 
men or retarding action upon the na¬ 
tural operation of the charter, but 
united in giving to this democratic 
constitution an accelerated move¬ 
ment. 

With these difficulties the various 
administrations of Louis XVIII. and 
(/liarlcs X. contended upon various 
lines of policy, with various ability; 
and, for tlie’momeiit, with some va¬ 
riety of success; ultimately there Was 
none, and could be none. All things 
were rapidly hastening to a erisis, at 
wliicli the king’s government could 
no longer be conducted by any mi¬ 
nistry wlioin tlie king would have 
chosen. A re])re8HUtative govern¬ 
ment, too iinprovidentiy created by 
the charter, hud thrown into the 
hands of the people a power, wliieh, 
at length, was matureil. They were 
determined to use it; and it was not 
w'itbiu the possibilities that govern¬ 
ment sltould prevent them. With¬ 
out the sanction of majorities in the 
flliamber of Deputjes, public busi¬ 
ness could not more; and majorities, 
by any means at the disposal of go¬ 
vernment, were absolutely unattain¬ 
able. Ill this wretched dilemma, and 
before attempting a eoup-fl'etat, the 
P'reiicli ministry turned their thoughts 
Ui noonp-rle^theatre. Military success 
was the one single bait wliicli, in 
France, could be oftered to tlie puli- 
iic miud. This propitiation Avas re¬ 
solved oil, and thence came the 
Algerine expedition. Memorable 
enough it is, that a measure which 
the wrongs and indignities of Chris¬ 
tendom had invoked for centuries in 
vain, was at length adopted in good 
earnest as a ministerial intrigue. 
The expedition prosjiered; the re¬ 
sistance had been well calculated, 
the plans tvell laid; and it seemed 
tliat the ministers were better able 
to compute the terms of foreign than 
domestic warfare. As a military 
success, it could not have been more 
complete. But whether it were in 
part that the scale of die affair was 
too nanow—simply the abatement 
of a nuisance wluch it was a disho¬ 
nour to liave tolerated, mher than 
any glory to hat'e destroyed,—or 
wliether it were entirely and merely 
that die motive of the expedition be¬ 
came too palpably opra to every 
eye, and, faUing out at this particular 
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sea8on> betrayed loo mucli of the ul¬ 
terior policy uj)ou wliich ihe cabinet 
reckoned,—certiiin it is that the ef¬ 
fect on tluj j)ublic mind was incon¬ 
siderable and exanescent. Attempts 
were madi? to sustain the interest 
by exfUf^MM-ated accounts of the Al- 
^eriju* ireasiires; and tlie several 
jiortions, as they arrived, were os¬ 
tentatiously sounded on .the public 
ear. Ilut the days were gone by 
when such pantoniiinic aititices could 
bribe the I’rench people. Tlu' pfreat 
domestic measure, which the foreiiyu 
one had been meant to mask, was in 
jirt>|^ress; and not one eye <»1‘ any in- 
tt'lligenco was drawn oil’ fi'<)in it for 
a njoment. TJie refractory Cliainber 
had hei'ii dissohed, the elections 
Itroceeded, the. re.sult was i>ast all 
doiibtiupr, and the po])ular i)arly— 
that is the nation—were unable to 
dissemble their triumph. 

Koav canie the tinal crisis. Upon 
any possible issue of that crisis a re¬ 
volution w*as at hand, it was iue\i- 
lahle. \Vl»eii the ('huinbers opened, 
the mere mu-essities of publie. Inisi- 
ne.ss would Lave coni])elie(ltbe Kin" 
to dismiss liis ministers. But no 
cliun"e of tin' indi\ idnals would hart! 
br<*ij"lit any remedy to tin* e\ il. ()rie 
set <!f men wtmid liave been put for- 
Av.'ird after another, all alike iucapa- 
hle of eominandin" the votes of tJte 
Depiilit'S. l^qually useless wotdd it 
have hecu to dissolve the House: the 
same, or a worse, wofild eontimially 
have been returned. No dili'uiinu 
ever was more perfect. (3ould tbe 
iinproA idenee of tlie charter, which 
ill sixtt.'en years liud brouttbt about 
such a dead slop to the course of 
public affairs, be more strikingly il¬ 
lustrated ? Without any change what¬ 
soever, t'xccpt one, \ i/. in that article 
of the (’haa'ter whieli detenuined the 
rompositioiioftln! jClectoral Colleges, 
ilie op})reKsi<m which now Avei"hed 
upon tliC, I'Vench ('ubiuct might nave 
hc'cn g^ded. Such change was very 
jHissj^de a foAv years earlier: now, 
when tlie Avhole nation had become 
aware in what particular article it 
was tliat tlie secret of their strength 
lay, Avhen tin* jewel in the popular 
coronet was d<‘tee,tod, and every eye 
directed'upon it, tlie time for tliat 
attempt was past. 

Li't us not do injustice to any party. 
A revolution, wi! repeat, was mevi- 
table. For whut was thu alternative 
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whicli a month or two would liave 
offered to the King’s choice ? Either 
to renounce thegovernmentofFraiice, 
Holeninly to withdraw liinisclf from 
a collision with democratic forces, in 
Avhich the King’s conscience miglit 
make it im])ossihle for liim to parti¬ 
cipate—or to accept a ministry from 
the popular party much more repub¬ 
lican than tliat of Ditinourier and his 
colleagues, Avhich was forced upon 
Louis XVI. ? Tlie truth at length had 
become evident. The Charter was 
self-dostructory. Pre-siipjiosing a 
king as the giA'er, by his own gifts it 
eonfoumh'd him. llecoguisiiig the 
inoiiareJiy as the centre of the French 
iiistitutions, it tended, by the ncAV 
riglits which it conferred, to create 
a re])uhlic. It was a niisgrowth of 
organs upon one body iitted to the 
iieci'ssities of another. Sixteen years’ 
develo])i*meut hail brought to matu¬ 
rity tlii'se fatal errors hi the Charter, 
and iei't uo sliadow of doubt that an 
explosion was now at iuind; ami the 
sole question Avhii'li remained, was 
from wliicli side tlie s])nrk would fall. 

A decided ste]i was neei'ssary, for 
no ministry could have adviseil the 
King to yic'Id himself a passive tool 
to the coinulsions which u'ere at 
hand. Asa King, capable of giving 
cli.’irti'i's, he Avas noAV on the jioiiit of 
falling: the name of King he might 
retain, hut not the, charnctar •n’ith 
Avliieli the ronstiinUoii had clothed 
him. In what attitude should he 
meet his fate ? Resisting, evading by 
retireiiioiit, or acquiescing > Fatal 
for himself, and for the credit of his 
good intentions with jmsterity, Avas 
the decision of his iniui.sters. In an 
evil hour they resolved ujioii boldly 
facing the storm, and extingiiisiiing, 
by utilaAvful means, tlu'danger which 
moiiaced themselves in a form, alas! 
not contradictory to the. eoiistitutioii. 
Accordingly, on the ‘2.>th of .July, 
they issued the fatal ordinances Avhich 
“ at one fell swoop ” annihilated the 
liberty of the press, the (‘xisting 
House of Representatives, and tlie 
elective franchise of their constitu¬ 
ents. Perhaps in calmer times, when 
iiistory shall look hack upon this ap¬ 
palling inoniimeiit of human rasli- 
iiesH, she will liave reason to pro¬ 
nounce it the very boldest measure 
in ]toliticM wliii'h she has to sliew up¬ 
on lier rolls. Upon what did the 
Freucli Cabinet rely i* Upon three 
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props—tlie army, the fancied tnerite 
of their Algerine exploits, nud tint 
puiiir superstition \vlii(‘,h still haunt' 
ed the dread name of tlie French Re- 
vohUion. These were the guarantees 
which they offered to the King for 
the security of their acts. It is clear, 
from tlie time clmscu, that they must 
liav<! built in some degree upon the 
imiireHsiun from the affair of Algiers, 
(it is even alluded to in the ministe' 
rial ]in*face to the ordinances,) and 
were* tlierefore unwilling that it 
should eva|)oratp; else it would have 
ln'eii more ]>ni(lent to allow the 
ChaiulK'rs to meet, and to have avail- 
«‘d themselves of some violence on 
iheir ))arls, siicli as would not have 
]'ail(‘d to oiler, under sh(‘It<*r <if which 
thi‘y might ha\«* here produced tlie 
onliiianees ivitli more indulgence, 
from )lni feeling of Eurojie. They 
miscalculated in e\cry thing; even 
the troo)js were unpri'pared, and in 
some instances wanted ammunition. 
As to the f>resfif/e of the word “ re- 
volnlion,” that is now for ever dis¬ 
armed : and it is strange, at any rate, 
that they should not Inn e considered 
liow inevitably the young and the 
jmor (the Ino classes which were 
<-hieHy concerned in the three days’ 
work) woiihl disown that restraint. 
'I'lie h‘vityaiid the unreflective polic}'' 
of the I'Veneli ministin's are not tlie 
h-ast wonderful features in this stu- 
)>eudous event. 

Ibit errors of i)oliey are lost in the 
guilt of laid faith. At this point wo 
would wisli to sj)(‘ak frankly. Whiit- 
ev(*r were tlie dillieulties of the. 
King’s situation—wliatever were the 
errors of the jiopular party and the 
Parisian press, we would be under¬ 
stood to sympathi/.c heartily with 
the jipopie in ibeir sublime triumph 
ovm’ meditated fraud and i)«*rfiay. 
All is h)st, if the rulers of kingdoms 
are to be tolerated in examples of 
the vilest treachery. There is an end 
of confidence amongst men—hoiionr, 
promises, and religions sanctions be¬ 
come a jest and a mockery, if solemn 
oatliK can lie dispensed with for a 
l>retext of expc'dieni e. Less than a 
moral purpose would not have, justi¬ 
fied the Freueh King in entering up¬ 
on any hazardous enterprise : and 
how could that he served by means 
so immoral as perjury t* One sole 
ri'Hourcc renmiiunl to the unfortu- 
uate Prince, if he declined (perhaps 


it was his duty to decline) making 
himself a party to the revolutioimry 
schemes which vi'^ere on the point of 
shaking his throne, and, in the, mild¬ 
est event, of changing the relations in 
which he stood to his people. See¬ 
ing that a degradation ivas at hand, 
he might with dignity have, anticipa¬ 
ted his fate—desc,ending voluntarily 
from the throne, and solemnly load¬ 
ing the l''rench ])eople with the re¬ 
proach of ingratitude and blind ani¬ 
mosity to the elder hous(‘ of Boui^ 
bon, Ironi vvhicli house they had re¬ 
ceived the very ]n'ivilege8 wliieh they 
now appli<>d to its ruin,—('Jiarles 
would have won the r<‘spectful sym¬ 
pathy of all moderate men through 
Europe. As it is, comniiseration tor 
fallen gi-(‘atness, and awe-struck coii- 
templatiou of the mighty ruins of 
time, are the jirevailing sentiments 
of tJie thoughtful; hut personal re- 
sjieet for the* King lias received a 
melancholy shock. Tlie deceptions 
of his ministers may he answerable 
for his delusion as regards the jioliey 
of the orders in eoiiiicil; hut no nii- 
Tiistcrs could dupe his conscience on 
the obligation ot his oaths. Hence 
we fear that his latter da 3 ’H will he 
douhl}' clouded. He would at any 
rate have been a monument of the 
wrath of Pi'ovidence, which i.s now 
heavy njioii liis iioiise, as heretofore 
ii])oii tli(> lionsi* of Stuart. But he 
might have, been a victim altogether 
without blot or reproach: as it is, he 
will he nilmoiiished by the insults of 
the unfeeling, that he has co-operated 
to his own calamities, and has fur¬ 
nished that justification to his ene¬ 
mies, which perhafis they did not 
venture to hope for, and would have 
huuglit at any price. 

I’he die was nowcast: tlie recoil of 
democracy was like* an effort of Ti¬ 
tans, or of EarlJi in her Jieroic ages. 

In sixty hours the eity of I’aris had 
completed her work: 

“ All iiovvcr was given her in the dreailfuL 
traiii'v; 

'J’liosc new-born laws site wither’d like » 
tiaine.'’ 

Ill a week from the publication of the 
orders in council, the reigning Itouse 
had abdicated. Doubtless, Charles X. • 
was quickened by the rcniembraiire 
of his unhappy brutlier Louis XVL 
sinking from weakness to weakness, 
from coucoHsiou to couoessioD; until 
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he had oothing more to concede but 
hie own bead, and the heada of his 
detwest friends. The old proverb, 
** Short is tlie interval between tl»c 
prisons of princes and their graves,” 
probably stimulated his detenniiia- 
tton. But wo have no reason to 
think that he would have shrunk 
from the trial, had he not been satis- 
tied that it was hopeless. That chap¬ 
ter in the story is tlterefore closed: 
Charles X. will perhaps soon hide 
bis “ discrowned head” and his af- 
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fictions in the sanctuary of tlie grave: 
his son is too deficient in iMu'Sonal 
merits to liave any chance of profit¬ 
ing by future revolutions in France; 
and, if they were the only persons* 
concerned, we niiglit join iii tiie ge¬ 
neral cry of our Knglish newspapera 
—“ thatthe great drama is woundup.” 

T/it; drama wound vp ! Is it then 
indeed so ? Have the great iFlolian 
caves been again opened to (he ie- 
vanters of revolution, and shall we— 
tlie men of 1830, wlio look back for 


French RetioluUm. 


* We have contiiuuil reason to observe, that matters of familiar iiotoricly to people 
of education, who were contemifomry with the events which ^ave an iiitereit to the 
facta, are Imperfertly known to vast numbers, utherwise well iniiiruii-d, who have 
come forward in life at n later period. On this account, we shall state the divisions 
of the Iluuse of Bourbon, with the certainty that we shall be itisiii;; seasonable iii- 
furination to manj' of wiir younger ivaders. Of the Bourbon Ilousi> there are four 
families. I. The family of ('liarles X. Few people ran be ii'iiorniit that his- ebh'st 
eon, the Due d’Aiigmilcme, married his cousin, tlie IVinerss Kuyal of Fi'iuice, only 
daughter of Louis XV f. and the beautiful Marie Antoinette. On the accession of 
Charles to the crown, iiis son and daugliter-iu-luw became Duuiiliin and Daupliiness. 
They are childless. Thu Due de Berri, younger son of Charles X., was ass:issinateil 
before his father nsgcndi'd the throne; be left two children, of whom the eldest is a 
hoy, about ten years of age, said to be. an interesting, graeefiil, and well-educated 
prince. To bis Single person, as resi^wcts the succession to the crown, the entire holies 
of this elder family were at length reduced. Sitcondly coine-s the Orleans family. 
The present head of that family, now King of tiie Frencli, was Due ik (Hiarlren at 
the Fre.neh Uuvolution of 1789. Naturally following the. impulse of his f.ither. wlio 
himself signed by tlic name of JSi/tilife, he escaped the (iisit tluiigers of tlie republleaii 
era, hut was afterwards com]N‘lJed to emignite. He lived for a time with Madame 
Gcnlis, in Switzerland, (hy whom Ills eilucation iiad been condiie.ted,) as a proteetor 
to her and his }'niing Ni.stur, Mademoiselle d'Orleaiis; and most laudably rose at four 
o’clock on winter mornings, for the purpose of earning bread for himself niid the two 
ladies, hy teaching matheinatic.s. In the Memoirs of Madame de (iciitis will be found 
an interesting aciamiit of the early sutferings encountered, with so much fortitude and 
dignity, by the princely brother and sister. On the death of his father on the scaf¬ 
fold, in 179.3, he became Due d’Orleaiis. In 1801), he married the daughter of that 
King of Naples who has recently died. By this lady, an exemplary princess, whose 
character is entirely of a domestic cast, he lias eight children—live sons, of whom the 
eldest is about twenty, and the youngest about six; and three daiigliters, of whom 
the eldest is eighteen—all well educated and promising yuiiiig people. 'I'iie whole 
family are agreeable in manners and personal appearance, some of them striUiiigly so. 
Tliirdly comes the alDicted, and now expiring house of Cond<t. About twenty years 
ago, this family consisted of three generations,—the Prince de Cuntle, bis son the Dm; 
d« Bourbon, and lastly the Due d'Knghuicii, son and grandson to the tu-o former. 
The murder of d’Kiighuieti, one of the worst acta of Napoleon, left tiinl family in 
hopeless prostration, tlie Due de Bourbon being at that time nearly sixty years old. 
Soinc years after, the Prince de Condc died: but the childless Bourbon, from a noble 
sentiment of reverence for the consecrated title of Conile, refused to u-ssiime it. lie 
still lii-es under his originnl title. Fourthly, and laslly, (putting out of the qucitiuii 
those Bourbons who have long been seated uiioii thrones,) comes the family of (’onti. 
This statement is familiar as the standing and claims of oiir own royal family, to those 
Who take an liabitnal interest in politics: but we repeat, that it will be new to scores 
of thousands, whose attention to such matters has been first awakened hy the late 
events. By the way, every body who can feel indulgently for amiable vanity and 
egotism, will regret that the garrulous old Comptesse de Geiilis was not spared, as 
well as La Fayette; his exultation is purely in tlie triumph of principles, hers would 
have been personal. The old lady might have been depended upon for a round score 
of volumes upon the elevation of her pupil to a throiift 
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forty years—presume to measure crown, makes him a pledge of com- 
their strength, or to calculate their promise with the extreme principles 
course? Not so: experience is not m both directions. To the foreign 
tAus unlearned. Signs and portents potentates, jealous on the article of 
even already arise upon us, before legitimate surx*-e88ion, the Duke pre- 
the new kingdom is a fortnight old. seuts a qualified title in blood. On 
Already the ancient mobs have be- tbe other hand, to the purists in re- 

f un to intimidate the course of de< publicanism, that is not the title upon 
ate; and La Fayette, that fatlier of which he stands,buthispopular elec- 
revolutions and patriarch of sedition, tion. 

will not always be at hand, to stretch To meet an emergency, such expe* 
his Neptunian rod over tlie rising diCnts may answer. But it is the 
billows. Even La Fayette could not nature of equivocal and ambidex- 
(sujiposing that be have in- ter expedients, that they apply both 

lercepted tiie organization of a strong ways. At present, when all parties 
rtmublicaii faction, bad tin* election seek a pretext to avoid open rup- 
of a king been ilelayed for ten days tiires, the wound is tented. But 
more. For a nioinent tlie agitations wliat will iiajipen, when all parties 
of irresoliiterepublicanisiuhavebeeu are prepared, and eager for the as- 
qindled and arrested, by the certain- sertion of consequehci's ? Tlie Or- 
ty, tliat a resolution once taken, un- h‘ans title will then be canvassed 
der avowed countenance from the anew. Ilypercritics on both sides 
prevailing leailers of the state, will will insist on flaws wdiich at present 
and must he maintaiued. At pro- they dissemble. For the college of 
sent,tliereforp, when an open avowal princes, his title in blood may be 
of repulilicanism is exjiosed to tiie found bad. For the democratic club- 
penalties of treason, tlie anient young bists. Ids title by election may be 
patriots in tliat sciiool champ their good, but others may be better. What 
unexpected curl), witli as much pa- one el(‘ction has established, a se- 
tience us belongs to their seet and cond may defeat. Indeed, the first 
nation. i*(‘rlin])s also tlie personal election will be found self-defeated 
respectability of tin* Orleans family, at any convenient season; for upon 
for talents, acconiplisliiiiciits, aud <‘i- what right, ])recedent, or ctmstriic- 
vic qualities, especially since this tion of jurists, did the Representa- 
fnraiiy would prohabl}'^ by any party live House undertake to bestow a 
have been placed at the head of at- king upon France ? The House of 
fairs under some title or other, may Peers lias mu-e, it is true, comuiuni- 
takeOfFtheedgeofthediscontentslbr cated tlieir approbation. But this 
a time. Had a republic been imme- act of countersigning was fur tlie 
diately established, and liad La Fay- satisfaction of their "ov^^l wounded 
ette b<*en complimented witli tlie jiride, perhaps tlii'ir security, ratlior 
titular distitit;tion of h’irst President, than to meet any public acknowled- 
he must speedily liave resigned a sta- ged necessity : the instrument was 
tion that would be no sinecure : and perfect without their concurrence— 
wlio stands forward at tliis moment tiie patent of creation had passed, 
prominently enough in public estima- and the king was proclaimed. Again, 
tion to contest the preti'iisions of the by wliat privilege, which their con- 
Duke of Orleans ? Even rejmbli- stitiieuts could bestow, did that same 
cans, therefore, satisfied that, under House annul * tiie powers of nearly 
another name, they must have ac- one Iiuudred peers? The late king’s 
cepted the Duke, will uc(|uiesce for authority had been vitiated by tne 
a season; wliilsl all jiarties, except overthrow of tlie charter : that oc- 
those who are careless of coase- curretl on, aud not before, the 26th 
cjueiiccs, will rejoice tliat, by such of July. All his acts were valid up 
an arrangement, the best course w*as to that day. The ninety-three dis- 
takeu for conciliating foreign powers, franchised peers,thoughyieldingpar- 
The Duke of Orleans, hesules all his tially (for some have protested) to 
otiior advantages, iias this, that his the current of enthusiasm, grew upon 
position aud previous rehitiouto tbe as constitutional an origin as those 


* The Chamber proposed,” the new King decided. But the mcMurearose wi<h 
the KrpresentativcB, niid virtually was forced upon the King. 
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who BO lightly snorted with their 
rights. It cannot fail to strike cverjr 
body in France, that if those parti> 
cular creations of Charles X. were 
invalid, all wore so. This hint will 
be improved hereafter. Again, if 
those peers me found null, what be- 
coiiies of the uumero\is legislative 
acts carried by their niajorities ■* In 
this one passionate annulnnfnt many 
retrospective consequences are in¬ 
volved, which a Council of the Sec¬ 
tions may afterwards more liardily 
follow out. Here we have again the 
old revolutionary taint, and the old 
inconsequence, denounced in 17H0, 
by the greatest man of that age. 
“ Tliey have little r<*gard,” said Ed¬ 
mund Burke, spf'alving of tliose who 
proclaimed all thrones vacant whit-h 
were not electiie,—“tli<>y have little 
regard to the obvious consetpiences 
of their doctrine, though they may 
see that it bears positive authority 
in very few ptisitive institutions of 
this country. When such an itiiwar- 
rantable maxim is once established, 
no one act of the princes who pre¬ 
ceded this era of hetitious elections 
can be valid. Do these theorists 
mean to invalidate, annul, or to cull 
into question, together with the titles 
of the whole line of our kings, that 
great body of our statute law which 
passed under those whom they treat 
as usurpers'(—to annul laws of ines¬ 
timable value to our liberties—of as 

E ’eat value, at least, as any which 
ive passed at or since the period 
of the revolution ? If kings wlio did 
not owe their crowns to the choice 
of their jveople, had no title to nnike 
laws, what will become of the sta¬ 
tute de tallugio non concedendo Y of 
the petition of right? of the act of 
habeas corpus ?" * These questions 
are as pertinent now as then. The 
same questions will be applied iii 
France, as occasions ripen, in a far 
different spirit—not for the rescind¬ 
ing of the late acts, but for the fear¬ 
ful enlargement of their operation. 

Other changes have been made wi tli 
equal precipitation, but all tettding to 
impress a republicmi character upon 
the constitution, upon the Legisla¬ 
tive Body, and the funertions of the 
people. The qualifications both of 
the electors and the candidates are 
altered: both tlie great councils of 


tJie nation, and the preliminary co- 
mitia of the hustings, (which, by the 
way, are now to be renewed every 
five years,) are to be thrown open to 
the violence of youth. Perhaps tlie 
new law', in respect to the de})uties, 
might, for itself, have been a prudent 
one; but the violence of the chauge, 
(sinking from forty to thirty yeai’s,) 
the suddenness, and thc> season, all 
mark the force of the revolutionary 
feeling. A change still niort* exten¬ 
sive ill the pecuniary (pinlilicatiun, 
which is only not caiTied at the same 
moment, in consequence of a strug¬ 
gle about the exact point of the de- 
]iression, will, at the next election, 
probably multiply the electors in a 
fourfold proportion. This concur- 
renl chauge will give effect to the 
othi*r chaiig€i iii tlie age of the elec¬ 
tors. For the r.risting qualification 
in jiroperty would not, in any un¬ 
due extent, have been found in 
young men of twenty-five, (\mse- 
queiK upon tliesi* eb.aiiges will be 
an extension of tlie ('liamber itself. 
And thus a Large infusion into tlie 
Legislative Body of needy and rejiub- 
liean men will soon open such coiii- 
inunicatioii witli tlie cIiibliisLs and 
loAver democracy of France, as for¬ 
merly in the .States (jlciieral paved 
tlie way to anarchy. 

Without the House and within, 
the same signs are abroad. Banners 
are already displayed, and these not 
tlie transitory ensigns of ))opular tri- 
uinjih, hut the oflieial hamiers of the 
coniimiiie of Paris, beai'iug the old 
watcliword—" Liberty and Frjtudi- 
ty The title of Exvvllmc.y, as ap- 

I ilied to the ministers of state, has 
leeii proscribed by a ]nihlic order. 
Under an instinct of ]>rudeiice, the 
new King set the example of ali.m- 
doning tlic external honours of his 
station; and receives the applauses 
of his country for ahjiiritig those 
.safeguards of rank, whicli, merely 
upon a priticiph; of good tush*, if 
any thing so important could be pla¬ 
ced oil so inadequate a footing, assu¬ 
redly upon every urgiiuiL'iit of good 
sense, ought to encompass those, 
under wJiatever name—of king, or 
consul, or president—wlio represent 
the majesty of the nation. It is na¬ 
tural tliat a roi ciloyen should wear 
such a spirit of luuuiiers, which in 


* Burke's Belicctions on the Revolution, (Works, vol. v. p. 111.^ 
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l)im, perhaps, is not more a conces¬ 
sion to the temper of modern France 
than to the plain and unjiretending 
character* of his own mind. But 
these manne.rs, as they argue and 
procioiru, will inevitabJy help for¬ 
ward, the tendencies of the times. 

These tendencies run headlong in¬ 
to repiililicaiiism. For a time, the 
character of the king will fall in 
with that current. ' But a period 
will come, when he Avill and must 
oppose them. For if he. is a plain 
man, hi‘ is also a sincere man, and 
of upright inteiitious. Ihul tliere 
been any real grievances under the 
two last Bourbons, (selling aside 
the censorship for the few last years, 
wliieh, if we will deal honestly, Avas 
provoked by tlie inteni])eraiice and 
CMM’sses of the ]n-<‘ss,) aau* might 
seek another origin for the disattee- 
tion of the nation. As it is, aau‘ know 
and lament that its tru<‘. origin was 
the spirit of change and aspiring ile- 
inoeraey in the middle and lower 
classes, a deterniinat ion VAudely spread 
to obtain a stage for anti-social and 
disorg'aiiixing principles, either by 
war «ir by civ il confusions, wliicli 
will find U1I organ and an opmiing in 
the late revtdulion, hut assuredly u<i 
final satisfiietion. To this spirit, ]iro- 
iiioted by the infusion ofyoung blood 
into the national deliberations, ev i‘ry 
thing will he thought (as it truly may 
he thought) to liavi' been done upon 
too narrow a basis. Occasions will 
he sought or creati'd for external 
(piarrel; and the unquiet sjiirit of 
discouteiit with existing institutions 
will he called up in <‘\ery land where 
civili/ation eiioinrh exists to allovv' a 
birth and an evolution to such sym- 
])athieH. Let us not deceive our¬ 
selves; the Fri'iieh are, in many of 
llie elements of that character, a no¬ 
ble peojile,—brave, martial, high-sj)i- 
rited, geiUM'ous, and daily heeoniiug 
more intelligent; hut they are not 
eminently a Wisejieople ; and, in de- 
fiaiice of the obstinate insults heaped 
upon their own country by a parti¬ 
cular set of Juiirunls among us, they 
are not a moral people, iu a di'gree 
wliich will enable them to witlisUmd 
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the temptations likely to unfold them¬ 
selves. Meantime it is notorious, that 
a class of English writers, the most 
unprincipled as individuals, some 
of tliein emphatically proscribed as 
“ 8<'amj)s” among respectable people, 
and judging, perhaps, by the charac¬ 
ter of their own associates, have for 
sevAiral years been attacking the Bri¬ 
tish nation, with all the virulence and 
sarcasm in their power, on its preten¬ 
sions to a higher tone of morality. 
Sheer sjiite and lo\A'-hred insolence 
are tliemo\ ing forces iu these attacks. 
On the otlii'r liaud, sounder theorists, 
for instance the late Mr ('lieiievix, 
conducted the attack upon the French, 
perhaps, with too much asperity and 
keimness. For our own parts, wo 
grant that the Frencli ai-e improving, 
and have made astonishing sU‘ps iu 
advance since, I78y. Orowingmoro 
compreliensivo and liberal in their 
literarysensiliilities,they have grown 
more, thoughtful; an age. of great 
struggles and great events has had 
tlu‘ same exiiltiiig teiideucy ; aud 
growing more thoughtful, with more 
extended sensibilities, it aa'us a ne¬ 
cessity that they should become more 
of a moral people. As proofs of the 
great enlargement iu tin* French in¬ 
tellect mil tastes, we need oul}’ refer 
to tlie striking revolution on the Pa¬ 
risian stage ill all tliat relates to Eng¬ 
lish acting and the English drama; 
the. ]irevalenre for some yews back, 
aud tlie. general toleration, of foreign 
poetry appealing to the higher ^>as- 
sions; the encouragement of Eng¬ 
lish ami German literature, and even 
of Grecian and German plulosophy, 
in its most mystical parts. For illus¬ 
tration of ali this, the reader may 
consult the French (Jlubc, a journal 
conducted by tlie friends and pupils 
of Professor Cousin. Still, with all 
these evidt'iiees of increasing depth 
and reflectiveness of character, it 
AA'ill he long before a solid probity 
of national (rharacter, such as helongs 
to the English middle orders, a pro¬ 
bity triimqiliaut over the temptations 
of public "lory, will he secured. And 
surely, of' the writers we are now al¬ 
luding to, wlio insist so much on li- 
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* Mr Brougliaiii, at tin* laic dirnipr in rclcbration of the Yorkshire election, speaking 
of the new king, dcrhiri-d that ** a itinn more unlike a prince* he had never met with.” 
'i'his was meant as pure pi'tiise. Hut rcrtainly, at the present era, with repiiblicaii- 
ihin so powerfully setting in llirougb ever}' organ in France, a worse present might 
be conceived to the couuliy than a auvgreigu Avltuse bias lay iu another direction. 
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nities fatal to the tenure of Ids em¬ 
pire. 

Bavaria is tin* last country from 
which an oritfuud movement of in¬ 
surrection is to l)p exp(*cted. The 
liinjr, when prince royal, was popu¬ 
lar in the highest degree ; and being 
a truly enliglitened nniu, with inten¬ 
tions thoroughly patriotic, he has im¬ 
proved tlie condition of liis people, 
and discerned the signs of the times, 
HO far as was possible for an eye 
looking downwards from the eleva¬ 
tion of a throne. A popular inthi- 
enco, however, more fully sustained 
by the reaction uj)on Bavaria of the 
tumults which can hardly fail to arise 
in neighbouring i-ountries, will as¬ 
suredly discoter wants not visible to 
the most benignant King. Such re¬ 
forms hav(?, ill that favoured land, a 
chance for bi'ing [lai'ilic. 

In Saxony anil Prussia it is that 
we may look for a tiery struggle. 
The government ill both is stern and 
military; the jealousy mutual be¬ 
tween the court and the jieople; and 
the diHusion of jjiolitical knowb'dae 
jirodigious, in s]nteof every discoiin- 
tenaiice from the ]niblic authorities, 
(from the (’ourt of Dresden, in par¬ 
ticular, a discountenance which is 
continually increasing in harshness.) 
The intelligent population of these 
lands, it must be rememben'd, are 
sustained by vindictive feelings, 
gloomily cherished for sixteen years, 
as well as by the aniiuating hope's of 
freedom. They conceive that ])ro- 
iriises were made to them at the 
time of tlie great coalition in 1814, 
ns bribes to their cordial c,o-o])eration 
in the service of those days. That was 
a service upon which kings and their 
people embarked n'ith an equal in¬ 
terest ; and it is w(*ll Known, that in 
the enquiry which afterwards si't- 
tled the general claims, considera¬ 
tions were granted to each crown in 
tin* ratio of the efforts made. Ujiori 
this arrangement the sovereigns car¬ 
ried oflF the whole rewards, though 
some share was confessedly due to 
their subjects. That was to have 
been redeemed by the performance 
ot tlu'ir libm'al eugagem<*nts, wliich 
as y«'t have* been blaiikly disowned, 
or disiiigemioiisly evaded. A day of 
vengeance has been long looked to; 
secret societies, with tlie view of for¬ 
warding that event, under a disguise 
of misleading names, have been ex¬ 


tensively formed; many preparations 
have been made. We must not de¬ 
ceive ourselves; the eontagion of the 
stienes in Paris—the power of the 
e.\ain]de—the overwhelming success 
—tlie frenzy of the joy—the tlmnder- 
ing apjtlause rev(*rberated from Eng¬ 
land, n ill overset all restraints of 
])rudeiice; and if the strongest mili¬ 
tary deiiioiistrations, on the part of 
the PruHsiau govcniment, do not 
overawe the moveineiit, there will he 
an imnirdiatr explosion in that quar¬ 
ter of I’mrope. The newspa]>prs liave 
given us an article, under the date of 
Maestriclit, nliieh professes to be a 
cabinet order from Berlin, abjuring 
all interferenci* witli the affairs of 
France, and allowing a free course, 
to the expn'ssioii of piiblic opinion 
along the line of the Prussian froii- 
tii'rs. This article, though generally 
accredited by the journals, foreign 
and domestic, wears some a}>peur- 
anee of forgery. Supposing it to be 
anthentie, what a concession to tluj 
spirit of the age, as contrasted with 
tin* iioliey pursued by Prussia forty 
years ago! What a proclamation of 
her panic! 

Still more perilously situated are 
tin* Netherlands. So many ties <if 
neiglihonriiood, familiar use of tlie 
French language, and old political 
connexions, unite the Low (’ouiitries 
with France, that it will require some¬ 
thing stronger than tin* Orange scep¬ 
tre to repress the progrt'ss of the in*w 
opinions. ^^'lieI•ever the Rhine flows, 
we venture to jiredict, that within 
eighteen months tliis gi-eat river will 
water a country chansred, or clniii- 
ging, in the spirit of its institutions. 
The cahiucts of the eoiitinent are 
all ill one and the saiiu* perplexing 
dilemma ,* resisting the freest inter¬ 
course with France, and the most 
lib(*.ral expression of synqiatliy with 
France, tliey fall at once into an an¬ 
gry eollisiun with the fermenting po¬ 
pular ('iithusiasm—a collision which 
is not unlikely to anticipate the very 
crisis they fear, in s«*eking to prevent 
it. On tin* other hand, to allow un¬ 
limited iiidulgetn-e to every city that 
may clioose to handy compliments 
and coiigratiihitioiiH with the com¬ 
mune of Paris, is really nothing idse 
than laying the foundation stone of a 
!'(*volution, nnder the tacit sanction 
of government. .States like England, 
free for ages, are privileged cxceji- 
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tions: England, with the ease and 
cai'elessncHs wliich belong to robust 
health, can stand the shock of wild 
republican ebullitions at dinner par¬ 
ties, or other sccim's oi’]mb1ic display. 
But the raw and undisciplined king¬ 
doms of the continent will luuke a 
fearful inauguration of their new¬ 
born hopes, if they are permitted to 
build upon a revolution which will 
teach them that the Krench char¬ 
ter of ISl-l was not sullicient in its 
concessions for the demands of ra¬ 
tional freedom. 

Of Southern I'.urojte we speak Avith 
more reserve. 'I'liose. countries are 
under ]K)werful political iiiHuences, 
but mi\<;d and self-«‘ounteracting. 
Misrule assists the cause of rcto- 
lution far and Avide in Italy, and ab¬ 
solute disorganization in Spain and 
Portugal. On the other hand, Pt»- 
pish bigotry, to an extent unknoAvn 
111 Austria or Bavaria, throughout 
Spain, and very much in Portugal, 
throAvs its undivided force into the 
opposite scale. IVrsonal (piestions, 
in some instances, interfere to dis¬ 
turb the calculation still further; and 
few prudent men Avould attempt to 
predict the course of events ftir six 
consecutive mouths. The. Carlists 
in Spain, put down with so much 
difliculty two years ago, arc again 
moving. The mercantile and libe¬ 
ral fa<‘tion in Oporto, and elsewhere, 
are again putting out tluiir feelers. 
Emissaries of rexolt will be conti¬ 
nually teasing the coasts of the whole 
Peninsula; and the grievous defect 
of personal respectability in thereign- 
ing sovereigns oilers an encourage¬ 
ment to such attempts. In North¬ 
ern Italy, perhaps tin*, constitutional 
languor of the uati\esAvill yield at 
length to the doiibh* excitement from 
France, and from Oemany. But what¬ 
ever may be the final tendency of 
the, many schisms in both Peninsu¬ 
las, one. thing is perfi'ctly certain— 
that a long series of new and fierce 
distractions will be. the immediate 
portions of these harassed (and of 
the Western Peiiitisula vve may say— 
exhausted) countries. 

'I'hese prospects are important to 
us at any rate—they become a thou¬ 
sand times more im])ortant in their 
relation to our tioinestii- evils. On 
tliese, and the menaces they present, 
we would say a feAv words. It is 
the hackneyed artifice of political 


writers, either out of party violence, 
as a trick of -rhetoric, or by Avny of 
stimulating attention, to speak of the 
country as on tlie brink of ruin ; as 
though a mighty empire could so 
easily receive an impulse of that mag¬ 
nitude from the errors of some one 
individual, or of a single transitory 
cabinet. Iilxtravagancies of that kind 
are disdained hy men of sense. And 
Ave ha\e little, need of hyperbole, 
Avlii'n* the grave realities before us 
are more tliaii suHicieutly alarming. 
'J'lie waters of the great abyss are 
again abroad: One de(‘p is calling 
to another—trepidation and panic 
are spreading over tlie thrones of 
Europe : the friends of real liberty 
are perplexed, luid uncertain of the 
course before them: no William Pitt 
is at hand to guide us; no “ great 
leading siiigel” arises to dictate the 
destinies uf Europe; nor could a 
second Pitt avail us in an age. which 
Avouhl not brook tin* harsh temper 
of his iiniierctorial policy. We de- 
pi'nd, therefore, upon the hope of mo- 
dei’atioii in the present French demo¬ 
cracy, not iijioii any resources of our 
own, in the event of that hope failing. 
M'e rely, it seems, upon tlie miitabln 
populace of Paris; aiid,if they should 
deceive us, avr are Avitliout compass 
or anchor. Yet iu this state of ac- 
kiiou lodged uncertainty, aa'p hear one 
uniform slioiit of exultation ascend¬ 
ing 1‘roiu men of every party—Whigs, 
Tories, Bigots, Liberals, Radicals, 
and Subscribers to tlie Holy Alli- 
aiH’P.! 

Fatal, if it should prove irretrioA'a- 
ble, and most memorable in any case, 
is the dissolution of iiarty connexions, 
and the obligations Avbicli grew iijioii 
them, Avithiii the three last years. No 
longer period than that has been 
found suilicii'iit to uuktiit wliatsu- 
(>ver it Avas the subtle policy of our 
aiic(‘stors, sagacious at least as poli- 
ticiaiiH, to hiiid into fixed coinbina- 
lloiis. Mr ('aiming’s ajiostasy, fol¬ 
lowed afti'i'wards by many lesser 
apostfisies, Avas the first great shat¬ 
tering blow to the separate coliesiou 
of Wliigs and Tories. W'hat insula¬ 
ted fragments might remain of either 
jiarty, still cliiigiiig to some unity of 
jiriiieiple and action, received a se¬ 
cond and final blow from the general 
ajiostasy of the late wicked House 
of (^millions ou the (Catholic Ques¬ 
tion. In illustration of this, wc copy 
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a few liacB from the letter of a friend, 
who had been absent for about two 
•years from England:— 

“ Nothing,” says lie, “ strikes me so 
mur.h, during tliese five weeks that I 
have heeii in I^ondoii, as the prodigious 
revolution in the tone of political leaders 
—those even that i»rescrve their honesty. 
In the Standard, which seems to he 
about the abiest <if the London pajters, 1 
see things daily that two years ago woiiid 
have stajnptal any man a radical. For¬ 
merly, you and 1, and all of our party, 
pursued a policy with regard to all the 
pro]K>sals of the radical party, such as tlie 
honest men in a king’s ship pursue to¬ 
wards mutineers. They resist them ; and 
even when the mutiiieera talk sense, they 
resist them, because else they would Im: 
strengthening the iniitineers against the 
king’s officers. At length, however, the 
ship has gone <»n shore ; tin* captain is 
killed, the olficers arc drowned, nr missing, 
except a midshipman or two who bear no 
commission, and the mutineers are iiidi- 
vidiiully tlie most respectable of the sur¬ 
vivors. in this situation we consult for 
the common safety ; and, of exnirse, we 
listen to any man, mutineer or not, nay, 
to the ringleader of the mutineers, ac- 
r.f»rding as what he siiys is rational and 
hopeful. Such 1 imagine to be our posi¬ 
tion with respect to the defunct parties of 
Whig and 'J'ory. And in that way only 
am J able to explain the continued radi¬ 
calisms of our friends. 'I'liey arc set 
loose from all restraints of duty to their 
party, whom it is no longer possible to 
serve, because they have split into a thou¬ 
sand fractious, and recoiiibiiied with all 
sorts of aliens, runaways, and vagabouds 
like themselves.” 

Thus far our frioiiil, wliose td)H(‘r- 
vation of the plieiioinena is true to 
the case wliich public life now exhi¬ 
bits, and his explanation luitural. 

Yet we Itear continually some 
foolish voice raised in triumph on the 
extinction of VVhi^s anti Tories. A 
siii;(le reflection upon the theory of 
our constitution will satisfy us that 
this triumph is founded in folly. 
Philosophically speaking, neither 
W'liigs nor Tories, taken separately, 
express tlie truth of our constitution 
—hut botli in combination. Tliey 
are the. antagonist forces of the 
English constitution, as necessary to 
each otlj(;r as the centrifugal and 
centripetal forces in another system, 
which by mutual hostility produce 
an equilibrium, and a uniform mo¬ 
tion, that could not otherwise liave 


resulted. When Mr Fox, therefore, 
took as the thesis for his projected 
History of our Revolution —the justi- 
fimtion of the Whig party —meaning 
that tliey, and not the Tories, were 
right and c^onsisleut in that great 
effort of tvisdom,—^lie totally mis¬ 
conceived the pliilosophy of the 
case ; siiici; neither Wing principles 
nor Tory principles prevailed in that 
measure, as in o]ipusition to each 
otlier; hut the two ]>arties met in 
eifuilibrio; and the Revolution be¬ 
longed equally to both. To one 
]>arty is contided tlie conservative 
charge of the popular powers—to 
the other of the powers ot the crown. 
Either party, insulated, would repre¬ 
sent an abortion; both together, 
make up the total constitution. But 
it tv'as wisely arranged in the prac¬ 
tice of our forefathers, that, by 
consigning tiie two opposite func¬ 
tions of the constitution to two difter- 
ent organs—Whigs and Tories,—a 
life and a passionate justice should 
he secured to the Kup)>ort of eacli, 
which would drooj) and fall into 
languor or inequality, supposing tliat 
oiu* and the same mind were charged 
witli tlie defence ot tu'o opposite 
jirinriples. One man, from com- 
iilexional diflerences of luiiid, lias a 
keener sensibility to the regal rights 
—another to the rights of the pcojile. 
And upon these elementary distinc¬ 
tions which const itut(‘d the original 
meaning of Wbly and Tory, grew, or 
sometimes accidentally supervened, 
other distinctions which stood in no 
necessary relation to tlie charact<*r- 
istic principles of either, hut wliich 
(equally wilh such as did) promo¬ 
ted the public service. Thus, for 
example, the Tories ojiposed Napo¬ 
leon ; tlie Whigs patronised him. The 
Tories, on the other hand, patroni¬ 
sed the Spanish caii.se; the Whigs 
opposed it. Ill ii(‘itlier case did the 
political feelings grow at all upon 
the stock of Whig or Tory princi¬ 
ples—hut iqxin the accidental posi¬ 
tion of the ^^'lligs, as a party out of 
office, to tli(‘ Tories as a party then 
in administration. In otiier instances, 
it. often lia|)])eiied that tiie differ¬ 
ences had more a reference to the ori¬ 
ginal distinctions of the two paities. 
But, in any case, tliis division of 
parties cast the parts in the public 
drama, distributed the business, and 
organized the functions of public 
12 
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life. No otlier possible arrangement 
could so eifectually provide for the 
hearty and vigorous administration 
of the national interests as this which 
is now so unwisely abandoned. And 
if it should be argued that the same 
substantial di vision of parties still pre¬ 
vails, though abandoning the names 
of Whig and Tory, this Avere to boast 
a mere verbal change, which would 
be childish indeed. But it is most 
evident to every observer that it is 
not so; since the vile apostasy 
of the late vile House* of C'oinmons, 
there was (as there must always be) 
a distinction of members ns in and 
out of office; but there the distinev 
tion ceased. You could not ca'cii 
distinguish them as Ministerial and 
Anti-ministerial; for he who upyrnsed 
Ministers to-day, perhaps gave them 
his vote to-morroAv. Nay, as we noAV 
learn by the manifesto of the parties 
tliemseives, one weighty division of 
his late Majesty’s Oj)position, through 
the whole of last session, gaA’e their 
support to the Minister, in the teeth 
of their own <‘onvictious, out of sheer 
pity for his imbecility, (jierhaps, al¬ 
so, out of some lingering hopes for 
themselves.) In reality, party com¬ 
binations, oil any broad public jn-in- 
ciples, having been broken by pub¬ 
lic profligacy, are in acoiidition Avhich 
scarcely allows of their restoration. 
Casual and momentary cohesions for 
privat(> pur])oses, and oil no one prin¬ 
ciple whatever,—resembling the 
shifting pillars of sand in the Great 
Desert, Avhi(‘h mould and uiimould 
themselves as resth*ssly as northern 
lights, unabh* to maintain their con¬ 
sistency for two successive minutes— 
such are the fractionary and crumb¬ 
ling elements from which the public 
service is to be furnished. And it 
may truly be said, that of the late 
House of Commons, the majority was 
united by no one principle of <*on- 
nextoii, except the perfidious violation 
of the only great principle they hud 
ever professed. Yes! too lament¬ 
ably true it is, that the C’atholic, .Ques¬ 
tion was cai-ried, not by accession of 
strength to the Whigs, but by de¬ 
sertion of those Avho used to call 
themselves Tories. Hence the union 
of all pai’ties in expressingtheirscdrii 
of these men. Hence Mr Brougham 
has lately assured us, that they would 
just as readily have voted the other 
Avay, had the Minister directed them; 
voii. xxv;ii. NO. CJ.XXI, 


BO much do those Bvvt hate the trai* 
tors who prise the treason. Heoco 
also the single effort of public senti¬ 
ment through the late elections has 
been tOAvards those unwoi'thy trai¬ 
tors. For a reason whiclt it would not 
be decorous to allude to more parti¬ 
cularly, as also on account of the im« 
becility of the Ministry, it has been ge¬ 
nerally felt by the nation, that any 
new Parliament at this time might 
liave several chances for proving a 
short one. For this reason, few per¬ 
sons Avould go any great lengths in 
expensive contests; and the elections 
generally Avere of the very tamest 
character. Yet, in a single set of 
cases, there lias been an exception; 
Avlieresoever one of the traitors has 
appeai'ed, he has been a marked man. 
Witness the seven members of tlie 
Peel family (fiA'e Peels, Derry Daw¬ 
son, and the Dean of York) Avho have 
all been trampled under foot by pub¬ 
lic scorn, no family having ever sus¬ 
tained so much public humiliation 
at one time —“ Into AA'hat depth thou 
seest, from what height fall eii.” From 
the same cause it has happened, that 
the few real Whigs and Tories faith¬ 
ful to their pvineijiles, have come, by 
coni])arison Avith so many traitors, 
to look upon each other with mutual 
esteem, and have even approximated 
to a I’arliamentary union. 

W'e have eiilaiged upon this ques¬ 
tion of constitutional parties, their 
jiiKlification, and their present con¬ 
dition, as topics of especial interest 
and application to the great subject 
before us. Hence, reverting to the 
difficulty vve stated, we can under¬ 
stand why it is that all parties, and, 
amongst them, even Tories, in the 
present relaxation of their principles, 
have united to applaud the great Re¬ 
volution of Paris, of Avhich some fea¬ 
tures are so suspicious, and the con¬ 
sequences as yet so indeterminate 
and BO illimitable. Hence we per¬ 
ceive why so much thoughtless in¬ 
dignation lias been poured out upon 
a paper in tlie Quarterly Review, 
Avliicti discusses M. Cottu’s prqject 
uf a Dictatorship in France; a paper 
in whicii we, who profess ourselves 
champions of civil liberty as it ex¬ 
ists in Great Britain, can perceive 
much seasonable wisdom, and no¬ 
thing that is inconsistent Avith our 
constitution, provided the writer had 
more clearly explained himself up- 
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cJn the pOBsibility of reconciling his 
Bchenies with tlie king’s oatliR. 

Hence also we explain some other 
phenomena, else unacc4}untable, in 
the public meetings of the day; in 
particulai', the rashness with which 
men of judgment and cautious poli¬ 
tics have prejudged the merits of a 
revolution so impei-fectly unfolded. 
Three years ago they would have 
acted under a more vigilant sense of 
responsibility to known and authen¬ 
tic parties. At present, out of Par¬ 
liament as within it, each man stands 
upon his separate and momentai-y 
views of political expediency, which 
are often as mutable as they are in¬ 
sulated and detached from all deli¬ 
berate principles. 

But anxiety for the future, at 
this tremendous epoch, swallows up 
all other considerations; and our 
thoughts continually revert to the 
miserable and fragmentary state of 
arties among us, more for what it 
odes than what it explains; for tlie 
fearful dangers wliich it augurs, than 
for the mysteries which it interprets. 
Feelings of nothing less than awe 
subdue us, when we consider to what 
hands the Parliamentary managiunent 
of this overwhelming interest will t>e 
confided, for perliaps tlie decisive 
period of its progress. Witliiii the 
walls of Parliament there is even less 
cohesion, or discipline of mutual sup¬ 
port and concert, than without. For 
if men outside tlie House have lost 
their old Parliamentary leaders, and 
their most authentic monitors on the 
cotaStitutional boundaries of political 
distinctions, at least they have no 
such reasons, as many inside have 
created for themselves,to forget their 
principles. Ministers, who nave hi¬ 
therto existed by sufferance and tlie 
forbearance of their antagonists, and 
who, if they are to keep their places 
for another session, must now be as 
obsequious to the prevailing passions 
of the land, as they are despotic in 
their wishes; representatives of the 
nation, without union, plans, or lead¬ 
ers ; trembling before their constitu¬ 
ents, trembling before the journals 
of Europe, trembling before the or¬ 


gans of democrAcy and tlie tribunals 
of liberalism in London and Paris; 
—such are the men who will eventu¬ 
ally be called upon to discuss and to 
protect tiip solemn interests that are 
staked upon this revolution. Muck 
will depend upon the voice of the 
Englisli Parliament, if it could be 
hoped that it would be firmly and 
powerfully expressed in behalf of 
moderate counsels and the rights of 
every party. But the timid politi¬ 
cian is rarely just; and it can scarce¬ 
ly be expected that the same men, or 
nearly so, who lately betrayed the 
ancient guarantees of their own do¬ 
mestic constitution, will contend 
with fidelity and earnestness for the 
revolutionary guni'antees whicli are 
now become necessary for Europe. 

Meantime, n’liatever becomes of 
these great interests, to which we 
siiall return at intervals during the 
awful times which are preparing for 
us all—os citizens of a magnanimous 
nation, wo point the public indigna¬ 
tion to the atrocious spirit in n liich 
two or tlirei* of tlie l^oiidou journals 
have endeavoured to awaken a spi¬ 
rit of ruffian inliospitniity and insult 
toward the aged Charles X., and tlie 
illustrious Indies, as innocent as tliey 
are unhappy, who bear iiim comjiany 
in Ilia exile, Oiu* journal In^coolly 
proposed to deny “ a slii mg" to 
purchase* bread for the! family, or a 
retreat for their afflictions. Another 
has pushed its brutality fartheT, .aiiel 
has eallcd upon the people*. e»f Paris 
to consign their venerable Prince* to 
the “ pillory” and the “ se’ourge !” 
Even the toasts given at some of tlio 
niblic dinners, though less unfe*el- 
ng, have been violemt and sangui¬ 
nary. We are certain that the gene¬ 
rous in France, as well as in Kiijpand, 
wemld wish to spare e*ven tlie crimi¬ 
nal ministers any heavier punisli- 
ment than exile for life*. As to the 
roj'al famil}', tJiey are coiiseetrated by 
misfortunes in the eyes of all men of 
feeling. In botli tlie revolutions of 
France some of them were the ear¬ 
liest sacrifices. Would to God we 
could believe—they were destined 
to be tlie last! 
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PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


JUNE, 1830. 


Br«v«t Capt. Archer, of 15 F. Maj. in tlic Ar¬ 
my 15 June 1K.5() 

R.H.Gdt. lion. O. W. W. Macdonald, Tor. by 
purchase, vice Jhu, V. H. Ongicy, 
ret. 5 March 

1 Dr. Ods. I/t. Warrineton, Capt. by putch. vice 
nt. Lt. Col. Clements, ret. tl June. 
Cor. CoHingwood, Lt. do. 

C. Kelson. Cor. do. 

1 Lt. Mayow, Adj. vice Storey, res. Adj. 

only do, 

S Lt Knox, from B8 P. Lt vice Marlin, 

li. p. rcr. difl‘, 15 do, 

£ Lt i'ortcr, C'a]it bypureli. vice Sear- 

ietl, prom. 11 do. 

Lt Jones, tape by purch. vice Brymcr, 
ret 1 i! do. 

Cor. Turner, Lt. by putch. vice I'orlcr 

11 do. 

-Brown, Lt. by purch. vice Jones 

12 do. 

W. J. Camplicll, Cor. by purch. vice 
Turner 11 do. 

J. Johnston, Cor. by purch. vice Ilmwii 
12 do. 

7 Mai. Claike, I.t Col. by pureh. vice 

Ilaiieox, ret lido. 

Capt. Ouivdie, Maj. do. 

I. t. Bolton, Capt. do. 

Cor. I.e M,vrehnnt, LI. do. 

tM i.t. Cunynghame, from F. Cor. do. 

1 Dr. I.'apt. Aiuslie, from h.j). Capt. vice 

Ilibbert, cxeb. rec. dm. SB do. 

2 Cor. Forde, Lt. by pinch, vice Carne¬ 

gie. prom. S do. 

Cm. fionlon. Cor. ilu. 

I Cor. Scott, Lieut, by pureh. vice Wes- 

ton, prom. do. 

II. II. Blake, Cor. do. 

O. Maude, Cor. by purch. vice Ellis, 

prom. 11 do. 

C I.t. Col. ImiiI G. Lennox, from h. p. 

Huall. LU Col. vice Kccnc, T Dr. 

1.) do. 

Cor. Arkwiight, Lt by purch. vice Ar- 

biithnntt, prom. 'Jb do, 

-M'Miihon, from 1C Dr. Cor. do. 

7 Lt. Col. Kc.snc, from C Dr. Lt Col, vice 

nir J. J. Fraaer, Dati. h. p. rcc. dilK 
15 <la 

1.5 II. II. Kitchener, Cor. bypureli. virc 

Eyre, ret »<) do. 

II Cot. GriHitht, Lt by pureh. vice Max¬ 

well, prom. 11 do, 

II. A, Lockhart, Cor. do. 

Maj. Gen. Sir Edw. Kerriton, Bt, Col. 
vice .Sir J. O. Vandcleur, I£ Dr, 
IB do. 

Cor. and Adj. Leary. Ilk. of I.t 2!) do. 

15 Cm-. Salmniid, Adj, iice Blyth, res. 

Adj. only do. 

16 Lt Gen. .S'lr J. O. Vandcleur, 

from 11 Dr. Col. vice Field Mursli.vl 
liarl Harcourl, dead 18 do. 

- Gavin, Lt vice Siiupion, ret. 

MOel. 1K2U 

— W'ardrnpcr, Lt. by purch. vice 
Neale, prom. 1.5 June 1811) 

W. Wllmer, Cur. do. 

('or. Bonham. Lt by purch. vice Al¬ 
exander, prom. sb do. 

\V. A. Sweetnaan, Cor. do. 

W. Uro ha. Cor. vice M'Mahon, C Dr. 

26 do. 

Cr. Gdi, Qua. Mart.'Serg. J. Lilley, Qua. Mast. 

vice Colqiihoun, Ibll p. 8 do. 

Kns.and Lt Houston. Lt and Cant 1^ 
putch. vice J. T. Peteevali ret 11 do. 

VOU XXVHI. NO. Ol-XXf, 


(■r. Gds. Fns. and Lt Richeti, Lt. and Capt. by 
purch. vice St Clair, ret 29 June, 18,50 
2d Lt Spottiswoodc, trom RiBe B, Eu'. 

and Lt. by purch. 4i'. 

G. C.impbcll, Ena. and LL by puicb. 

vice Houston 11 dp. 

Ent, Iteynardsou, from 68 F. Ens.and 
Lt. by purch. vice lion, C. 11. Oiig- 
Icy, tet 12 do.' 

Lt. and Adj. Torrens, Capt 12 do. 
lOns, and Lt lion. C. J. F. Stanley, Lt. 
and Capt. by purch. vice Marquis of 
'I'ltclifield, ret. 18 do, 

lion. It Drurc, Eiis. .and Lt. do. 
CoId.Gds. F. Ilalkctt, Ena.and Lt by pnrcli. vice 
Lord M. W. Graham, prom. lido. 
Bt Maj. Cowcl, Capt and Lt, Col. vice 
Harrow, h. p. 15 do. 

Ens. Pringle, Lt. and Capt do. 

11. Dent, Ens. and Lt. do. 

5 I'. Gds. Ens. and L'. Knox, Lt and Capt Iiy 

purch. vice lion. M. H. onglcy, ret. 

do. 

n. n. M'lllan, Ens. and I.t. do. 

En.s. and Lt. Burton, Lt and Capt by 
purch. vice Kcppel, ret 29 do. 

-Fitz Hoy, from 13 F. Ens. and Lt. 

by (lurch. do. 

1 F. liumpbreys, Ens. vice Cathrow, 

dead 8 do. 

F. Nicliolson, Ens. vice Penhamc, 5.5 
F. 13 dll. 

2 Hosp. Assist Hunter, Assist Surg. vice 

Poole, dead 15 do. 

3 Lt. Mackic, Capt. by purch. vice Blair, 

ret 3 Oct 1829 

Fns. IVliillan, from 13 P. Lt. do. ' 

-While, Adj. lice Mackie do. 

I.t. Barr, Capt, by purch. vice Cour- 
t.vyiic, ret. 11 June 18.59 

Ens. Hceis, from 29 F, I.t bypnich. 
VICO Barr, proin. 15 do. 

6 Lt, Morden, Capt by purch. vice Cal- 

wey, ret. 8 do. 

Ens. Dome, Lt do. 

F. Bristow, Ens. do. 

7 Ens. Miidniay, <rom 10 F. Lt by purch. 

V ii-e laird ft. Thj nnc, ret. do.. 

Cabt Farqnharson, Maj. by purch. vice' 
Bell, pn.iii. 29 do. 

I. t La Touche, Capt by puicb. do. 
Ens. Coltinan, h. p. Lt. by purch. do. 

8 11. Lomax, Ens. vice Clark, 62 F. 

1.5 do. 

Assist. Surg. Fraser, from h. p, 1('.5 F. 

Assist .Surg. 18 do. 

Ens. and Adj. Wliitty, Lt 25 do. 

9 Lt. Baihursi, Capt by purch. vice St 

.lolin, ret 11 do, 

Ens. Heron, Lt. dq. 

.1. Hiukcn, Ell!. do. 

G. \V. Ortilvjc, Fns, by purch, vice 

Mllnv, let. !•> do. 

J. W. Hobmvon, Ens. dc, 

10 E. It. W'hitc, Ens. by purch. vice Mild- 

m.iy, 7 F. 8 do. 

S. U. tv. Wynyard, Enf. vice llnncy. ’ 
man, (>J F. L>dc. 

12 Lt Dunn, At^. vice Clarke, tet. Adj. 

only 15 do. 

13 Eni. Keating. Awn ti F. Lt. vk« 

Krefling, .5.5 F. 12 do, 

C. J. Caitor, Ens. vieeDanre, 18 F. 

' 18 do 

Ens. Edwards, Lt by purch. vice 
Blackwell, prom. 23 do. 

Rob. Geo, Hughes, Eit'. hy patch, do. 
16 Eds, Mundy, from 17 Pi 9 May 
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Em. Whittaker, Lt. vice Alexander, 46 F. 
dead 9 May I83U 

Aaaist Surg. Newton, from h. ji. 8 R. 47 

Vet. Dll. As»ut. Surg. K> June 
Em. Temple, Lt. vice I'hompaon, dead 

18 do. 

-Dunne, from 1." F. Eng. do, 

Enx. Diork, Lt. by purch. vice Rae, 

ret. 18 Aug. 18‘.'9 

N- L. Prendergast, Ens. do. 48 

Eng. Crawley, Lt. vice Berguer, dead 

llJunelH'O 48 
Ens. Cnombc, from Sl6 F. Lt. by iiBrch. 

Vico Clinton, ret. 13 June 18.10 50 

C. T. King, Bus. vice Cooke, bi’ F. 

1.1 do. 

W. Heron, Ena. by purch. vice Craw- yj 
ley, prom. 15 do. 

Assist. Surg. Lorlmer, JV.D. from h. p. 

17 Dr. Assist Surg. do. 

Ens. Wilson, from 33 F. Eiis. vice 
Cooinbe, 3U F. do. 

Lieut. Russell, from Cape Mount. Hif. 

Lt vice Playford, li. p. H. Afr. Co. 

II do, 

Capt Biggs, from h. p. Capt i lee Bro¬ 
derick, dead do. .14 

Eua. and Adj. Morgan, Lt do. 

J. O. Lucas, Elis, by purch. vice Doyd, 

.44 F. 15 do. 

C, R. .Story, Ens. by purch. vice Iiccrs, .IS 
3F. 16 do. 

I. t. Barrow, Caid. by purch. vice C.ir- 

dcn. rcl. 11 do. 

Ens. Pogson, Lt. do. 

II. Mansel, Ens. do, 

Capt. Andrews, from 46 F. Capt. vice 
Rolierts, rtl. 15 do. 

J. Moore, Ens. by purch. vici* Laev, 

ret do. 

Bt Lt-Col. Sewell, from 41) F. Major, 
vice Toiu-v, IS F. 11 Aug. 18311 
Ens. Norman, Lt. vice Va'enccy, dead 

3 S-’iil. 

W. Fortune, Ens. vice AVbitlai', .1 C. 

h .luiie Ix.lil 

Gent Cad. R. y. Kdg.vr, from 11. Mil. 

Col. Ens. vice Noiinaii, prom. lido. 

Lieut. Crawford, C.ipt by pureli. \icc 
Drury, ic-t. do. 

Ens, Brooke, Lt do, 

S. B. Hayes, Eils. do. 

Ens. Campbell, X.t. by purcli. Ticic- 

lyan, ret. 15 do. 

T. Forsyth, Ens. tio. 

.1. F. Kcmiit, Ens, vice WiKon, 26 F. 

III do, 57 

Stvfr Ass. Surg. Poole, Ass. .Surg. IS do. 

Hosp, Ass. Magialh, 3J.D, A^s, Surg. 

vice W'alker, dead 2fl dci. 

Ass. Surg. Brisbane, M.D. from 71 1'. 

AsS, Surg. 8 do. ''8 

- -- llniiken, from 71 F. .Surg. viee 

Famau, dead 11 do. 

Capt. Amas, from li. p, Capt. vice Pop- 
ham, ret. 18 do. <>0 

J. Pratt, Eus. by purch. vice Hay, 60 

F. do. 

Ens. Knight, Lt, vice Moses, dead do. 

W. Clay, Ens. do. 

Ens. Stewart, from li. p. R. Afr. Corps, 

Ens. viee Curiigan, c.snc. JI do. 62 

G. M. White, Ens. vice Barrel, 55 F. 

1.') do. 

Hosp. Ass, West. Af.l). As.s. .‘turg. vice 
Coleman, dead 15 do. 

T. W. Kirkbride, Ens. vice Bayley, 
cane. 8 do. 

MaJ. Booth, Lt.-Col. viee HavcrHcld, 
dead 29 do. 

Capt. .lohnston, Maj. ilo. 

Lt. Harris, Capt. do. 

H. W. Buiibiiry, Ens. by purch. viee 

Fil* Roy, 3 F. (Ids. do. 

Mai. Miickcll, Lt-Col. by purch. viee 
lion. H. C. I.owther, ret 25 do. 

Ens. Bayly, Lieut, vice Wilson, dead 

17 Apr, 

Wm. Evans, Em. 39 June 

Lt Farwell, Capt viee Andrews, 3') F. 

Hdo. 


Ent. Cnssclin, Lt. l.> June 1830 
J. Halt, Ens. do. 

Capt. Sadlier, Major, by purch. viee 
Baekhouse, ret. . 11 do. 

Lt Gorilon, Capt do. 

Ens. Fyers, Lt. do. 

,r. Sutton, Ens. do. 

J. Brire, Eus. by pureh. vice Mundy, 
16 F. 15 do. 

Mai. Toecy, from 31 F. Lt.-CoI. vice 
Tavlor, dead 11 Aug. 18211 

Lt.-Col. Seliucddc, from h. p. Lt.-Coi. 

vice Tuvey, (i3 F. 11 June 1830 
<;apt T. Smith, from h, p. Capt vice 
Bt. Lt.-Col. .Sewell, 51 F. 11 do. 

It. Boss, Ens. viee Lyster, (l‘J F. 13 do. 
Ens. llalc, Lt. by purch, vice Bcrch, 
ret. 25 do. 

G. Murray, Ens. do. 

Ens. t) Rnen, from S3 F. Ltby putcli. 

viee Ciirnc. ret, ’ 8 do. 

Capt Ilill, Miij. by purch. vice Cup. 

paidge, ret. 11 do. 

Lt. I'ariicgy, Capt. ilu. 

Ens. Warren, Lt. do. 

W. Stewart, Ens. do, 

Lt. Johnson, Capt. by purch. vice F.vir- 
lield, ret 15 do. 

Ens. Boyd, from 29 F. Lt do. 

.S. Reed, Ens. do. 

Ens. W like, Lt. by purch. vice Peek, 

8 do. 

do. 
13 do. 
dll. 
do. 

vice Rose, ret. 
15 do. 

do, 
12 do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
Uif. Lt. 
15 do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


jirom 
M. ti. Matson, Ens. 
Maj. Brock, Lt-t'ol. 
(’apt. Nieolsnn, Msj. 

I.t. Sinclair, (.'apt. 

Ens. Fay, Lt. by purch, 


F, J. Dixon, Ens. 

I. t. Itosf, from h. p. 9 F. Lt. 

— l,liiiii, liom h. p. 21 F. Lt. 

-Kiel'tiiig, from 13 F. Lt. 

Ens. Pdc, Lt. 

-I’luiproniero, Lt. 

-Boyd, fiuin Cape Mount. 

-Denh.unc, from I F. Lt. 

-Coltn.iii, iroin SO !■'. Lt. 

-B,ir.el, Iroiii 10 F. I.r. 

- \isoii, from lie F. Lt. 

-Feiittiek. from 77 F. Lt. 

W. Popplelon, l•'..ls. vice Poe 12 do. 
P. L. Campbell, Eus. vice Cbapronicic 

1.1 do. 

Lt. Wilson, Adj. vice Cooduli, res. adj. 
only 11 do. 

II. liraliam, Ens. vice Butler, 63 F. 

1.1 do. 

I.t. licii. Sir W'. Inglis, KC.H. ( ul. 
vice (tin. Sir 11, Dairymiile, dead 
16 A pr. 

A, D. M.ickcnzic, Ens. by pinch, vice 
Tliompso'i, ret. 8 June 

W. H. Collins, Ens. vice Cruice, (i2 F. 

13 do. 


Lt .Sintill, from It, Newf, Vet Corps, 
Ist Lt. vice Fiiist. prom. ilu. 

Kiik. Hay, Horn 36 F. Ist Lieut, vice 
Bruere, ret do. 

2d Lt. lliirtrian, Adj. vice Breisford, res. 
adj. only Lido. 

Lt.-Col. Tovey, from 4S F. Lt.-Col, 

11 do. 

Lt Macdnnniil, Capt. by pureh. viee 
lit .Ma|. Tiurers, ret do. 

Ens. Corlield, Lt. by pureh. do. 

Lt. Piiiv, from h. p. M F. Lt 12 do. 

-Abell, from 2il W. I. R. Lt do. 

Ens. U'llliaiuson, Lt do. 

-Butler, fiom 57 F. Lt. 13 do, 

-Cooke, fiom 20 F. Lt, do. 

-Finney, from 96 F. Lt. do. 

-Cl.irk, fiom K F. Lt. do. 

-Lyster, from 50 F. Lt. do. 

-Ilonymaii, troni 10 F. Lt. do. 

-Cruiec, from 58 F. Lt. do. 

- UcDi, Lt, by pinch, vice Conry, 

prom. 29 ilo, 

D. S. Cooper, Ens. by purch. do. 

11. R. Moore, Eqg. vice Williomion, 
prom. 12 do, 
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V. L. Lowei. Eim. by pureli. vice Cor- 

field, prom. IS June 1830 

' -A*s. burg. CatUoe, from 89 P. Aas. Surg. 

18 do. 

Cant. S. Parker, flrom h. p. CapU vice 
Twiggc, re:. IS do. 

T. W. 1). Willan, Em. by pitrch. mcc 
Wcktern, prom. 8 do. 

Capt. SValsIi, from h. p. Capt. viri- Par¬ 
ker, ret. 1 j do. 

l.t. Huddle, lium li. p. 79 F. I.l. do. 
Ell). Ilcaly, Lt. by puruh. vice lU-ck- 
ham, Isl VV. 1.11. 8 do. 

T. Biiikp. F.n>!. do. 

W. llciiipbill, Kns. vice Nixon, .'i.'i i-'. 

l.j do. 

J.t. Huey, Capt. by piircli. vice '♦myth, 
ret. 11 do. 

Ens. North, Lt, do. 

J. 0. I'arkinsun, Ens, rio. 

W. t'. ii.irris, En&. vice Heynardsoii, 
Gr. (idi. 12 do. 

£ii«. Flint, Lt. by ])urrh. vice Mitrhdl, 
ret. I.'mIo. 

IV. H. Hoe, Ens. by purch. vrc Mac- 
lean, Id. do. 

(;. IJiiiiiiUoii, Ens. by purch. vice Flint 

16 do, 

LI. Sutton, Capt. by purch. vice Blaeh- 
ford. rut. 11 do. 

Eiis. Ilnllifax, Lt. do. 

sl. J, .Mundcil, Ens, do. 

It. Uernul, Ens. by purch. \ircFowncs, 
prom. 8 do. 

Lt. Forth, (’apt. by purch. vice M'C'.il- 
liim, ri t. II do. 

Ells, liid, Lt. ilo. 

W. Briimdi, F.iis. do. 

A:>!>ist. Surg. Goudu'iii, from li. p. 1 F. 

AsMst, .Surg. 1.5 do. 

r.ijn. Clarke, Ma,|. vice Lane, prom. 

8 do. 

Lt. Hiurc, ('a|it. do. 

Eos. I.loyd, Lt. do. 

H. D. Oiiliilli, Ell-, lice Fenwick, .55 

F. ].}iio, 

Lt. llownuss, (.'apt. bv purcb. s ice lll.ij - 
nry. rut 11 do. 

Ens. Ilopkinr, LI. do. 

J. Scull J, En-. do, 

('. It. It.utt, Eiis. siccColinan, .15 F. 

10 ilo. 

Ens. Taylor, Lt. sicc lie Vi.smc, id. 

1.5 do. 

\V. II. Cope, Ens. do. 

Ens. Clifibrd, LI.by purch.sico Hlaydcs, 
Tct. 29 do. 

W’. II. C. Wellesley, Eiis. by purch do. 
Eiiv ilyde, Lt, iiy pinch, vice Camp- 
liull, ret. lido. 

.1. G. Holmes, Ens. do. 

Lt. Caultidd, Capt, by purch. vice Uiir. 

gess, ret. 8 Jo, 

Ens. He \ iiine, Lt. do. 

it M. .Scott, Ens, by purch. vice !)’. 
Bricn, .53 F. do, 

J. Clcrke, Ena. vice Do Visme !) do. 

E. D'.vlton, Ens. rice Keating, 1.1 F. 

1.1 do. 

Capt. Elmslir, from h. p, Capt vice 
C.ainpl>cll, dead 1.5 do. 

Ens. and Adj. Stubbs, I.t. 2.5 do. 

Lt. Tiiyior, Capt. vice WIghtwiek, ret. 

11 do, 

Ens. I^ownc, Lt. do. 

A. Ramsay, Ens, do, 

I, 1. .'iidlcy, Capt. by purch. vice Criiw- 

furd, ret. do. 

Ens. Johnson, Lt. <lo. 

K. N. Cailisie, Ens. do. 

2d LI. and Adj. Creave.s, Ist Lt. 8 do. 

F. C. Jodrell, Sid Lt. by purch. vice 

Cunyiigbain, 7 Dr. Qds. 11 do. 

W. H. Ashhurst, En». by purch. vice 
Clicarnley, rot. do. 

Lt. S'outer, Capt. vice Hutton, dead 
. 2 Feb. 

Ens. Martvn, Lt. do. 

II. L. Herbert, Ens. 11 June 

LL Way, from h. p. LL paying difT. vice 
Knox, 5 Dr. Gels. 15 do, 


69 P. Lt. Oowdall, Ctpt. vide SUwait, dead 

S May, 182!) 

Lt. Naylor, AdJ. vkta Kenny, res. Adj. 
only 11 June, 1850 

90 Ens. James, Lt vice Plgot. dead 2.5 do. 

J,ll. Cotton, Ens. by purch. vice James, 
prom. 11 do. 

92 Lt. Uayley, Capt by patch, vice Bass, 

ret 23 do. 

Ens. Lockhart, Lt 11 do. 

J. A. Carnegy, Ens, do. 

9.5 Lt. Pule, from 1 W. I. 11. Lt vice 

Watt. li. p. 1 W. 1. R. 13 do- 

<).5 Ens. Ilogrts, Lt vice Claytoii, dead 

29 do. 

Gentleman Cadet C. P. Itarollton, from 
U. Mil. Coll. Ens. do. 

'16 11. U. Uarelay, Ens. vice Fimtey, 6f P. 

18 do. 

!t7 Ens. Marg.tn, Lt. by purch. vice Shcan. 

ret. 11 dp, 

A, H. I’iitison, Ens. de. 

y*' J.t. Murray, Capt by purch. vice Dick¬ 
ens, ret. IHdo. 

Ens. Sniyly. Lt do, 

G. (i. Cniiiiy. Ens. do, 

Hiile Orig. A. .Stenart, 2d f,t by purch. vice Ea¬ 
ton, prom. 8 do. 

(j. K. I'.irr, 2d Lt by purch. vice Spot- 


lisutHiile, (tren. (ids. . 29 do. 

n.St.Cor, Caiit. V5 rigid, Msj. 2.5 do, 

-King, do. do. 

Hreiel Ll. Col. Frcith, do. do. 

Hrevet Capt. Wliitc, Capt. do. 

Lf. Scott, Capt. do, 

1 W. 1. R. Lt, lleckham, from 66 F. Capt. by 

purch. vice Ashe, ret. 2.5 do. 

I. !. V( iekhain, from h. p. Lt vice Pole, 

9.5 F. 1.5 do. 

2 Ens Macfarlanc, Ll. vice Abell, O'i F. 

lido. 

G. (1. Messiter, Ens, vice Clarke, dead 

1.5 de. 

W. G. WUiteombo, Ens. by purch. 

2.5 dp. 

Coy.R.It. Ll. (’onrady, Capt. vice Van Kempen, 
dead 26 Nov. 1829. 

2d I.t. Nash, 1st Lt do. 

II. Smith, 2d Lt. do. 

C.sp. M. n. Lt. Isaac, fniin Ii. p. Royal African 

Corps, Ll. vice Russell, 2.) F. 11 June. 
J U, O’Reilly. Ens. vice liovd, .5.5 F. 

1.1 do. 


Garrisons. 

Liciit.-Gen. Wethcrall, Gov, of QLickness Castle, 
\ ll e .'s/; Hew Dalryniple, dead 16 .\pril, 18.50 

Ordnance Dejmrtinent. 

Roy. Art. 2d LL Fri ser, 1st Lt. vice T. V. Vt'at 
ker, res. 1 Mar. 1850 

— - Marlay, Ist Lt. Dawson, dead 

11 April 

Ruy. Eng. Capt Smith, Lt Col. viee .Smart, ret 

18 March 

2il Capt. Pringle, Capt. do. 

1st Lt Braiidrcth, 2d Capt, do. 

2d Lt. Kiiockrr, 1st Lt. do. 

.Maj. Gen. Pilkuigtoii, Col. Comm. Vice 
siann, dend 28 do. 

Capt. Jones, Lt. Col. vice Fiaser, ret 

8 June 

‘Jil Capt Savage, Capt. do. 

1st Lt. Lewis, 2d Cam. do. 

2 d Lt. Coddinglon, 1st Lt. do. 

Capt. Stan way, M^. of Btlg. to Sapp, 
and Miners, vice Jonek do. 

Med.Dep. >(l As. Sure. Lucas, M.O. l<t As. Surg. 

vice I’liisholm, h. p. 1 jau. 

*•* ¥• 11 * «cl» 

J. E. I. Parrnt, 2d As. Surg. • do. 
1 st As. Suq;. Whitfield, Surg. viee Fite 
Patiuik, ret J /one 

2d As. Surg. RobltMon, M.D. 1st As. 

Surg. do. 

0. Fair, ffi Al< Burg, do. 
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SUIT As. SuTg. Trigancc, Ajiclh. to Forces, vice 
Ouman. dead, 1.1 June 1850 

As. Sure. FiBser, li.p. 18 F. As Suig. vice I'oole, 
» F. 18 do. 

Hosp. As. Macdonell, fronn h. p. Ho^p. As. ‘J5 do. 
I llubcrtMin, from h. |i. do. do. 

Unattached. 

To U Llfui.-Cols, of Itfttotiy by putchase. 

Ugjor Lane, from 78 F. 8 June 18.~i) 

Bt. Lt. Cut. KaUt. Oe}). Adj. Gen. iu Meditctra. 
neaii, U do. 

To be Major of Infaniry by purehate. 
rapt. Scarlet, from £ Dr. Cds. 11 do. 

To be Captaiia if Infantry by pnrchaee. 

Lt. Peck, from .15 F. 8 do. 

— Carnegie, (tom 9 Dr. do. 

— Maxwell, (torn l-t Dr. do. 

-Neal, from 16 Dr. l.> do. 

— Alexander, from IG Dr. iHdo. 

— JImi. J. Arbttthnot, from G Dr. 9.1 do. 

To be Ueutemnts of Infantry by purehaie. 

9d Lt. Eaton, (tom Rifle Brig. 8 do. 

Ens. Western, (tom 64 F. do. 

Eownes, from 71 F. do. 

—. Teesdale, from P F. 15 do. 

l^tnnder-mentlonedLleutenante.artualtyierriiig 
, 4p a SUfftment if the Line, whote CommittioH* 
' snrt ddut te Me yrorlSOP, hare acceptetl pnmo- 
(ion upon h'tlf-pay, aecordlng to the General 
■ pnOrtf the Dec. 1826, 

To lie Capluhe if Infantry, 

I.t. Furst, from 50 F. 8 June 18.50 

— Walsh, from f.4 F. 11 do. 

— Amos, from 35 F. 15 do. 


Exchanges. 


Lt. Co). Macdonald. 44 F. with Lt. Col Jfon. II. 
C. Lowiher, h. p. IS F. 

— -Wyndham, SC F. with Lt. Col. Nickic, 

b. p. 

——-Anwyl, 95 F. rec. difl*. with Lt. OA. Bro- 

tliertun, h. p. 

MaJ. Barlow, 3 F. with Maj. Rochfort, 11 F. 

i.'apt. tlarri*. -16 Dr. rec. diff. with Capt. Lowe, 
b. p. 

Miidmay, 10 F. rcc. di(f. with Capt. .^hcd- 
den, h. p. 

» JXsn. G. Upton, CO F. with Capt. Bagnt, 
G9F. 

- - Burges, 62 F. with Bt. Maj. Travers, li n. 

Rif. Br. 

— - i. Forster, 85 F. with Capt. IVightwick, h p. 

' — Davern, 92 P. with Capt. Bass, h p 27 F. 

.. ■— Flatcher, 1 F. rec. di£ with Cspt. Evans, 

h. p. 

■ ■ ■ ■ Cupiiage, 4C F. rec. diff. with Capt. R. A. 
Androwa, lu m 

—— A. Lord Harley, 54 F. with Capt. Fa’rfleld, 
h. p. 

■ — Grant, 07 P. rccalitr. with Capt. Blunt, h.p. 

-Houghton, 73 F. rec. diffi with Capt. Wid- 

dring^, b. p. 

•-—-Stewart, 9i F. rcc. dilC with Capt. Majcn- 
die, h. p. 

• Colthunt, 09 P. rec. dlff. with Copt Yeo¬ 
man. h. n. 

— FitsKoy, Gr. Gda. with Capt J. Marg. of 
Titchfleld, h. p. W. I. R. 

—— Tompkins, 35 F. rec. diff. with Capt. Pop- 
ham, h. p. 

—— Hurray, 4* F. tec. dilT. with Capt Mac- 
pher.on, h. m 

— Mallleue, 99 F. rcc. dllf. with Copt. Dick- 
eiis,b. p. 

-——Macdonald, C2 F. with CapL Twlgge, h.p. 

wSC Jp • 

- Byng, Rif, Br. rec. dHT. with Capt. Welles¬ 
ley, h. p, 

Cig^Shoppsrd, e Dr. lec. diff. wiUi Capt. On- 
***5S^^* W6i«.Wlghtm«n, 


LieuL C. Cumbericge. 4 Dr. with Lieut, 1‘opre. 

— . Smail, 60 F. rcc. dUf. with Liew|. Eaton, 

h. p. 

•-Barker, 64 F. with Lieul. Weihm, )i. u. 

—■ ' FitsOcrald, G4F. wiih Lieut. Fowiics,n.p. 
■ Toole, 80 F. witli Lieut. Tbornlcy. h. p. 
4.5 F. 

Peel, .5 Dr. Gds. rcc. diff. with Lieul.Tecs- 
dulc, li. p. 

— Ucazicy, 52 F. with Lieut, Broadicy, li. m 

— ■ ■- KirkaKIy. 21 F. with I,ieut.P«acockv,5'Jr. 
.\s. Surg. (iraiit, 10 P. with As, Surg. Tci'vaii, 

M.n Staff. 

Resignations and Retirements. 

Ltent.-Ciilunei’t. 

Ciements, .5 Dr. Gds. 

Ilancox, 7 do. 

lion, il. C- Lowther. 44 F. 

Fraser, R. Eng. 

Dunkin, h. p. IS F. 

Majors. 

Backhouse, 47 F. 

I'upiwdgc, .51 F. 

Travers. oS F. 

Rains, h. p. Unatt. 

Captains. 

Marg. of Titchfleld, Or. (Ids. 

Brymer, C Dr. Ods. 

J. T. Perceval, Gr. Gds. 

Iloa. M. II. Ongley, .5 F. Ods, 

Blair. 3 F. 

CouTtayne, do. 
flalwcy, 6 F. 

St John, 9. F. 

(iinton, 20 F. 

Cardeu, So F. 

Roberts, do. 

Drury, .52 F. 

Pophara, .51 F. 

Fairfield, .14 F. 

Parker, lit F. 

Kmyili, 68 F. 

Rl.ii kford. i:!i F. 

M'Calluni, 7-1 F. 

Bl-sncy, 80 F. 

Burgess, X.5 F. 

SViglitwick, 8.1 F. 

< rawford, 86 F. 

Itass, 92 F. 

Dickent, 99 F. 

Ashp, 1 W. I. II. 

Fun, h. Ik lip.att. 

Lieulenanist 

Simpson, 1C Ur. 

lloH. (i. il. OiiKley. Or Odr. 

Lard K. Tliyniie, 7 F. 

Rae, 20 F. 

I'owcll, h. p. 26 F. 

Trevilyan, Si F. 

StHckiHlole, Ik p. 49 F. 

Birch, .12 F. 

Currie, '-.5 F. 

Rose, 5.1 F. 

Uiucre. 60 F. 

Mitchell, 68 F. 

Thomson, h. p. 79 F. 

Dc Visme, 81 F. 

Canipbill, Hi F. 

Grant, h. p. 3 F. Ods, 

Waring, h. p. 8 F. ^ 

Clarke, h. p. 26 F. 

M'f'ullnck, h. p. 28 P. 

Orde, b. p. 29 F. 

Barwick, h. p. 4.1 F. 

Giiiret. h. p. 49 F, 

Wood, h. p. C3 F, 

CJaikc, h. p. 76 F. 

Jenour, h. p. 93 F. 

Aiid, h. p. it. Afr. Co. 

Hoberts, h. p. 8 On. Bn. 

Thomas, li. n. Vk. Lt. Inf. VoL . 

He Gingins, li. n. Wattevllle's Rc|^ 

(Sullivan, h, p. iJn'itt, 

Cornett and SnsignSf 

ttim> F. H. Ongleyi It. H, (Ws, 



isao] 


Fromothne,, JjtpointmeHtSt ^c. 


uno 


Milnr, 9 K. 
l^cy, 31) F. 

Thompson, 3^ F. 

Maclean^ 6H F. 

Chcarnley, 88 r. 

Shean. 97 F. 

Seymour, h. p. II. Wag. Tr. 
Smyth, h. p. lA F. 

Milliken, h. p. SluHTCo. 
Bnicc, h. n. 1 Gt). Bn. 

J. M. Graham, h. p. Unatt. 
W. Graham, do. 


Pay,nailer, 

M'Dcnnolt, 8 F. 

Apothevary. 

Norton, h. p. 

Surgeon, 

Milton, h. p. 39 f. 


AsslittHt SurgtOM- 

Jeiiki, h, p. 10 Dr. - 

Lynn, h. p. 11 F. 

Cancelled. 

Ktuigm. 

I orrignn, 39 F. 

Sayley, 41 F. 

Memoranda. 

The undemuntUmed OJficert have been allowed id 
Retire from the Service by the Sale eff VndA. 
ti.vhed Ctmimlseiuut. 

Lt. Col Rant, li. p. Unattached. 

Capt. Dixon, Ret List. 4 R. Vet. Bat. 

Cupt. M'Queen, h. p. Canadian FenclUea. 

The death of Major David Grrmry, on the half- 
pay of the Ut Garrison Battalion, was enrona- 
tiusly reported in the Army List for May hut, 
instead of that of Captain Gregory, on the hatif* 
pay of the 3th Carihon Battwon. 


JULY. 


Memorandmm 

WAR-Orrira, 33d July, 1830.' 

The King has been pleased to restore Sit Robert Thomas Wilson, Ku to his rank as Malot.Genaia ^ 
in tlie Army. 

His Majesty has been further pleased to command, that Major-General Sir Robert Thomas Wllaoni 
Kt. be promoted to the rank of Lieut..General in the .Army. Commission to be dated 37u) Hay, 1835. 


To be Field-Murshala in the Armtf. 

General Sir Alured Clarke, G.C.B. 7 F. 

— - - Ut. lion. Sir Samuel Hulsc, G.C.II. (i'J F. Oov, of Chelsea Ilosp. 


To be Generals in the Arwif, 


Lieui.-Oencrnls, 

G. Earl of Dalliousie, G.C.U. 38 
F. Comm, in L’liicf in the East 
Indies 
Tho. Baker 
Mciiry Williams 

ll.Marq. of Coiiynghaina K. St. P. 

and G.C II, Gov. of VVindsor 
lion. .Sir Alex. Iloiie, G.(:.U. 47 
F. Lt. Gov. of Clielsca Mo»p. 
Sir John Fraser, Kt. Lt. Gov. of 
Che.stcr 
Peter Heron 

Julm Ramsay, from late Chass. 
Urit. 


Lieut ,-liene ra/i. 

Sir J. D. Brouglitmi, Ut. 

Win. Uyott, 63 F. 

Sir R. Fergussou, K-C.B. 79 F. 
Sir Rob. Maefarlaiie, K.C.B. and 
G.C.II. h9 K. 

J. Gastavus Croshio 

Bdw, .stack 

Hon. John Rrodriek 

Sir Henry W.irae, K.C.B. 68 F. 

Jas. Durliam 

lion. David Leslie, from 18 F. 
John Manners Kerr, from late 5 
Vt. On. 

Thomas Scott, from 91 F. 


L1rui,.Generafi. 

Sir H. 7'urncr, G.C'.H. and K.C 
19 F. 

Christ. Chowne, 76 F. 

Hon. W. M. Maitland 
John, Lord Crewe 
Hon. Sir G. L. Cole, G.C.B. 97 F, 
Gov, of Gravesend and Tilbury 
Fort 

Qiiin John Freeman, from 16 F. 
Geo. Earl of Gianard 
Fra, Moore 
Roll Vise, Lorton 
Sir W. Hen. Clinton, C.C.B. 55 
F. 


To be Lieutenant-Generals in the Army. 


.Va/or-Genernls. 

John lliiinfri-y, R. Eiig. 

Sir C. Iinhofl*. Kt. 

Gabriel Gordon 

Alex. Adams, from 78 F. 

G. Lord Mavdoiiald, from Greii. 
Gds. 

Sain. Need, from kite 24 Dr. 

Edw. Webber 
'Flux L'Estrange 
Cha. C.'raven 
Jus. For eaux 
Geo. Kinnaird Dana 
Jaa, Moore, from 40 F. 

Sir H. H. M. Vavasour, Bt. 

Hen. Raleigh Knight 
Sam. Venables Hinde, 98 P. 

Tbix Notion Wyndham, from 1 
Dr. 

Bcikeiihead Olcgg 
Hon. Jas. Ramsay 
Lewis Hotheim 


Major-liencrale. 

Sir Colquhoun Grant, K.C.B. aiidj 
' K.C.H. IS Dr. ' 

Sir Jas. Lyon, K.C.B. and G C.H 
34 F. 

.las. Orde, firom late 99 F. 

Cha. Butkriey Keerton 
Sir T. S. Beckwith, K.C.B. Rif. 
Br. 

Hen. John Cummlng. 11 Dr. 

Sit Cha. Philips, RL from 44 F. 
IHcnry Bruce, from .H F. 

Tlio. Birch Rrynirdson 
1. Earl of Carysfoid, from Gr. 
Gds. 

Sir r. Maitland, K.C.B. 1 W. 1. 
Reel, 

lIon.Tho. Edw. Capel, from Qrcn. 
Gd':. 

[Sir W. Sheridan, Bt. from C'oldst. 
Odt. 

Oodfray Basil Mundy, from 3 F. 


Major-Geuiritlt. 

Hon. Sir H. W. O'Cailaghaa, K< 
C.B. 97 F. _ ^ 

■Sir John Keane, K.C.D. 94 r• 

Lortl G. T. Beresford, 3 Dr. 

Roi>. Campbell 

Hub. Balfour, from 9 Dr. 

Rob. Earlof Carnwathi^fion^^ P« 
jjas. Camming, from 47 F. 

Henry Eustace, from lata Eng. in 
Ireland. 

Sir Colin Halkatt, K.CkB. sad 
0,C.II. 71 P. 

Sir H. E. Bunbuty, KL X.C.B. 

from late Ncyrf. Fenc. 

Sir Hudaoa Lo^ K.C.B. 83 F. 
Sir Fred. Adam, X.C.B. 73 F. 

Sir R. H. Viviah, Bt. kJcuB. and 
K.C.H. 19 Lanciatf , 

DonJ. Losd BlooinfleiagtS.CaBiJiid 
OaC*H* Ra ‘ 

IGtOb CookfQDjfjtoia'R* . 





Pi omoiioits, Appointments, fir. 


» 


[Sept. 


Tu he Major-Generals in the Army. 


Oilonfh- 

Rob. Ellice, h. p. 101 K. 

Sir J. Unchan, h. p* Unatt. 

Edvr. Priichattl, H. Art. 

Norman M'Lco.l, h. p. New 
Biiint. Kcnc. 

Maurice Clia. 0*Connell, IS K. 

.Far. I’at. Murray, h. p. d (in. Bn. 
Jas. Viney, II. Art. 

(ieo. Klliot Vlniciimbe, R. Mar. 
hti llUith Uoueh, Kt, li. p. Unitt. 
.lai.. M.irdoiloll, Cnl(l^t. (icig. 
Lorenzo Moore, 35 F. 

And. l''i’kinj»ton, li. p. 2 Ccyl. R. 
.lohn Uardiiter. It. p. 1 F, 

(Sen. Miitdleiiiore, Inzp. Field. 

Officer ol' MillUa 
.Sir Wm. VFiUianig, K.C.U. Ii.i>. 
Port. Sorv. 

,Tj ». Lomax, h. p. CO F. 

J. W. SleiRh, 11 Dr. 

Alex. NegbiU, h. p. (,). M. O. Dep 
IV. Daty, h. p 7(in. U:i. 

('. W. Maxwell, li. p. 21 F. 

Cha. Aghwotth, Ii. p. Port. Sert. 
Hob. Reevor, li. \rr. 

Arch. Campbell, h. p. 00 F. 


Colonels. 

Mark. Napier, h. p. CD F. 

•F. Wardtaw, h. p. Unatt. 

Jonathan Yateg, h. p. R. Voik 
Ranit. 

Jag. Kearney, 1! Dr. Gdg. 

Falw. Jan. U’Orien, h. p. Vnntt. 
Tho. Foater, It. )t. 3 (in. Un. 

Hon. J. ilamgay.h. p. Ciiatt. 

Jas. Alex. Farquharson, J.i F. 
Rub. Owen, h. p. rnnlt. 

A. (}. H. Noreott, Rdle Rrit'. 

Cha. Ilruce, Cl P. 

.1. F. Filz Uerald, ‘JO F. 

J. ShortnII, late It. I. Art. 

Filch. Lcrsc, do. 

Rob. Crawfiird, laic R. I. Art. and 
h. p. T.l F. 

.Null, FFciij. Clifton, h. p. I'natt. 
Win. .siew.irl, .5 !•'. 

1^ Cornwallig Eustace, li. p. I'liatr. 
C Murr.iv, I.ord (Ircciiock, li p. 
It.'.tall (’'’rps. 

KHiiiahiinie LiniNav, li. p. ‘.‘J F. 
■'ll .\lf\. Leitli, Iv C.H. It. p. IS F. 
Folin llo-i., ti. p. I’natt. 

Sir John Urown, Kt. 13 Dr. 


Coione i. 

Count Fra. Rivarola, R. Malta 
Fcuc. Rest. 

lion. Hir R. L. Pundag, K.C.B. h. 

p. Perm. Assist. (J. M. Oen. 
Lord Rob. Manners, 3 Dr. 

Hon. Hiifih Arbuthnot, h. p. il F. 
Sir Rober'. Arbuthnot, K.C.B. It. 
p. Unatt. 

H. O. Carleton I.’Estraneo, do. 
r. Pciirson, 'J.3 F. 

Dili;. I.iltle Oilimur, h. )t. Unatt. 
Sir (}. H. 11. Way, Kt. h. p. 3 R. 
Vet. Bn. 

Sir Jas. Douglas, K.C.B. It. p. 
Port. Serv. 

Iidm W alert. It. p. Unatt. 

Win. Miicbcan, it. p. 11 F. 

Sir W P. Cariol, Kt. IK F. 

Ut. II.iii. Sir llfii. Hanliuee, K. 
C.IF. h. p. I (.rcik Light Int. 
Sec. at M .nr. 

sir Cixi. Elder, Kt. I.t. Ijov. of SI 
.Foliii*'., A'ewf- 
tV illotiiihliy ( oiton, tl F. 

!j<diii Clilberon, .3 F. l,d'>. 

Uuhn llaiibuiy, (ir. Lids. 


To be Colont’ls in thr Army. 


LU'ul.'Colaueh. 

Peter Kcttlewcl), late R. I. \tl. 
Forster Coulsuit, do. 

Rich. Uiiiacke, do. 

Geii. Irving, du. 

Win. Siiiitli, h. p. .51) F. 

John Watliiig, h. p. PorL Serv. 
Mnlyneux Marstun, h. p. .37 F. 

Sir Fra. H. Doyle, Bt. ii. p. F. 

Dep. I.t. of Tower 
Henry Yonge, li. p. 33 F. 

Win. Gray, h. p. 1 F. 

Edw. Dailey, .5K F. 

J. Rich. Ward, I'eriii. Assist. Qua. 
Mast Gen. 

Hen. Williams, h.p. S lateGn. Rii.j 
AVni. Vincent Uompesch, Ii. |r 
Unatt. 

Chnst. Hamilton, !)7 F. 

.lohii Daniell, O F. 

Wm. Williams Blake, h. p. ?0 Dr. 
Sir E. Miles, Kt. K-l F. 

Geo. Tecsdalc, 1 Dr. Gds. 

W. H. K. Erskine, h. p. Bradii.1 
Levy 

Geo. Jas. Reeves, 1i. p. 27 F. Lt. 

Gov. of Placentia 
Matthew Mahon, h. p. R. Yorkl 
Rang. 

Hon. Henry Murray, li. p, Ute IH 
Dr. 

J. Mathias Everard, li. p. 77 F. 
John Grey, b. p. 5 F. 

Geo. Wyndham, h. p. 30 Dr. 

Alex. ( ameron, ii. p. 1 Greek I.t.j 
Inf. Dep. Gov. of St Maws 
Sir Ja«. Wilson, K.C.B. h. p. IKj 
F. 

Sir J. May, K.C.B. and K.C.U. B 
Art. 


l.ii-tif.-CiUonrh, 

.F. Fox Burgoyne, II. Eiig. 

[T. K. Burke,t It. Ncwf.Vct.Comp. 
iTho. Dainier, b. p. 13 F. 

Sir Hen. Watsoii, Kt. li. p. Port. 
.Serv. 

Edw. Walker. 1i. p. CO F. 

Tho. Evans, "0 F. 

Johii Joliiiston, h. p. Uiiutt. 

Arch. Maclaine, do. 

Wm. tiiirilon MacGregor, 1. F. O. 

of a Ree. Hist, 
las. Hay, li. p. 17 Dr. 

Wm. WcKxl, h. i>. -II F. 

Win. W.irrc, As. Qii. M. Oeii. 
Cha. Ashe a’Coutt, h. p. I Gr. I.t. 
Inf. 

Geo. Clia. D'Agiiilar, h. p. Unatt. 
Cha. Wm. Pasley, R. Eng. 

Jacob Glen CuyU-r, h. ji. Caite H. 
[Geo. O’Malley, 88 F. 

.\'iehol.as Ramsay, li. p. o Gn. Bn. 
Peter D'Arcy, li. p. 7 do. 

John 0 lilies, II. p. 10 F. 

Edw. Row, j. (tocion, li. p. 10 F. 
{Charles Turner, li. p. Unatt. 

Wm. Francis Bcntmek LoRiis, 
II. p. .38 F, 

Francis bkelly Tidy, 1. F. O. of 
Itcc. Dilt. 

George Burrell, 00 F. 

!J. F,irrcr, h, p. 3 Greek Lt. Inf. 
Robert Ross, 4 Dr. Gds. 

T. Or.ab.izon Ayliuer, li. p. I) F. 
Jus. M*Dcrinott, late ul H. Mil. 
Coll. 

Hen. J. Itiildell, As. Qu. M. Gen. 
Rich. Goiidnll Elringtoii, 17 F. 

II. C. E. Vernun Graliam, It. p. 
Unatt. 


oloneh. 

Jolin TIe.uly, b. p, 1 Gar. Bn. 
Charles A. Vigoruux, 13 F. 

Sir Jas. A. Hope, K.C.U. 5 F. G. 
‘'ir liob. Jcdiii Harvey, Kt. h. p. 
Port. Sen. 

Sir H. n. Flo-s, K.C.B. R. Art. 

Sir E. K. Wilbains, K.C.B. 11 F. 
Henry Snlliv.ui, t, F. 

Burgess I .itnae, li. p. Unatt. 

It. Si‘l>i)ii.-ill, )i. p. iileiig. Fcnc. 
Henry John, h. ji. I'nall. 

Ilichard .Xriiistrong, 3ii F. 

Andrew Rrirwn, 70 F. 
llolMTt Waller, .\s. y. M. Gen. 

Sir Fredcnck Slovin. K.C.B. h.p. 
L'natr. 

Sir Grey Camiibell, Bt. da 
Rieliaril licalil.itd Hare, da 
Sir C. Felix .Smith, Kt. R. Eng. 
Mexariilcr I'homson, ii. p. 08 F. 
Cha. (Irene Ellieombe, It. Eng. 
Henry Ooldllnch, do. 

J.imes WcIiIkt Smith, R. Art. 
John William Mallet, 86 F. 

MilUr ('llHurd, 3.S F. 

iF. O. ileriot, h. p. Canad. Volt. ’ 

'saiiiuel Rice, .31 F. 

W'm. F. Pal. N.ipior, h. p. 13 F. 
John Duffy, h. p. Unatt. 

Martin Lindsay, 78 F. 

Henry Daubenoy, 1>. p. 8.5 F. 
Douglas Mereir, 3 F, Gds., 

Fra. Miles Miliiian, Coldst. C>. 
jJidm itiin-c, h. p. Unatt. 

F.ieob Toiiihiii, h. p. 37 F. 
rt in. Alex, (Jordon, h. p. 95 y, 
Sleph. Guodiiiair, h, p. Is j.-. 
Thomas K«ii.th, li. p. .3» F. 


To he Ai(k'S-tlc-Camp to the Kiny, 


H7FA ihe rani; of (olonxl in Hu Army. 


l.tent.-i nlom ls. 

Sir Robert G.trdincr, K.C.B. 
K.C.H. U. Art. 

John Freeinantle, Coldst. Gds. 
Lord Geo. Wm. Kiisscll, Of) F. 
Edward Wynyard, Oicii. Gds. 
James ForgusMn, 32 F. 


I lAent.-Colouels, 

& Thomas Win. Brotherlon, 03 F. 
)Sir .\. J. Dalrymple, Bt. )i. p. 
2 Gar. Bo. 

!Sir James Henry Rcynctt, Kt.j 
K.C.H. h. p. d!! F. 

WUilani Smelt, 37 E. 


Lieui.-VoluneU. 

Andrew Creagh, HI F, 

Lias. Robertson Arnold, R. Eiig. 
{William Weniyss, h. p. 93 F. 
iGeo. Fitz-Clureiice, ti. p. Unatt, 
Dep. AdJ. Gen. to theroroM 
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Promolions, Appointments, ^c. 

To hv. Liculcntuil-i'ulonch in the Army. 


56,3 


John Moorp. Sl'F. 

J.LiTir^ Jnnps, li. p. l.i Or. 
Chnrlcfi MiJniT. h. p. 3 F. 
William Fawcpit, li. p. I'l K. 
Joneiili 1‘bilott, h. p. 3j K. 

V\'. M. G. Coicbrookc. R. Art. 
Thomas Tisilall, late H. I. Art. 
Maxwell Close, h. ]>■ 1 Gar. Uii. 
Matthew Ryan. b. p. Unatt. 


Mnhit Sm 

Robert Campbcil, li. p. 28 F. 
lliHjtor Cameron, li. p. 9 F. 
loseph Creighton, h, p. A9 K. 
Wni. Somersall Forbes, 89 F. 
Win. Vincent, Form. As. y. 

I Gen. 

^llaintum Slone, h. p. 58 F. 
jrho. S.im. Nieolls, n. p. 21 F. 
neliis O’Kelly, 11 F’. 


M. 


Win. Flciiry Tayiiton, li p. 31 F. .Charles II. Snnlli, h. p. 15 F. 


Fountain KIwin, h. p. 4 1 F. 

Win. Mansfield Morrison, h. 

23 Ur. 

Wni. Hart Lupslie, h. p. 29 F- 
Tlinnias Hole, b. p. 2 > Ur. 

James I'eat, li. p. 2.1 F. 

Murk Anthony Uoson, 93 F. 

Ilui;li Jubn Cameron, b. p. Vork 
('bass. 

Henry White, 99 F. 

Eilw.ird Carlvon, h. p. 9G F. 
IJcorue Germ. Coebrane, h. 

.3 Prov. Hii. of Mil. 

P.alnek Caiiipljell, h. p. ,~,'2 F. 
Tliomiis Weare, h. p. IJiiutt. 
'J'lionias Itiirke, )i p. 1 F. 

James Rof'le, 91 F. 

•Vlcx. Tudil, h. p. 2 Gar. Iln. 


{G. Auf,. Fliot, h. p. Unatt. 
p.'Janies Jeiikin, do. 

I. Lewis llasdeii, 89 F. 

1). ( aiupbcU, h. p 79 F. 

James Poole Oates, h. p. 88 F. 
Kilw. T. Fitr.GcrabI, h. p. 12 F. 

( 'barbel Pralt, h. p. 9b F. 

Geo. .Spottiswoo'lc, h. p. 71 F. 

I. iincs Harvey, li. p. 92 l'\ 

Loftus Gray, h. p. Rifle Brii?. 
Charles Campbell, U. p. 91 F. 

II. iniler Obiiis. h. p. ,53 F. 

Georue 'J'ovev, ■> F. 

Gilberl Klliot, h. p. 29 F. 

Ll.is. Horton, h. p. Meuron's It, 
j.l.niies Lam);, li, p. (>l F. 

Edw. Anth, Angelo, h. p. N’cwf. 

Fciie. 


M^an. 

John n radish, h. p. S Ceyl. R. 
Rifhard Jones, li. p. 81 F. 

John Campbell, h. p. Vork Lt, 
liif. Vol, 

Hon, M’Nicl, h. p. Cap* Heg*- 

G. .S. Thwaites, n. n. 57 F. 

W. Sail, R, Newf. Vet. Comp. 
Sam. Uircliam, Ceyl. Rifle Reg. 
Samuel Colbcri}, h. p. 60 F. 
Robert Hilliard, h. p. I F. 
iLord R. Kerr, h. p. 5 Gar. Bit. 

.1. S. LuiiUay, h. p. 3 Ir. Brig. 
iGcorgc liuncc. It. p. Unatt. 

Nath. Harn. English, R. Mar. 
Ilieliard Biinre, do. 

■\i<,lioI.i.s Brutinn. 11 Dr. 

Willi.im Morris, h. p. Unatt. 
jUieh. Iloclifiirt, h. p. Ucp. SlalT 
l.lohii M'Mahon, 2 F. 

U.an, O'Uunoghue, h, p. 1 Gar. 
Rn. 

Thomas Adair, 11. Mar, 
los. Jerrard, li. p. 6 Gar. Bn. 

Rot). Terry, li. p. 51 F. Town 
Adj. at Malta 

I. T. Whelan, Ii. p. Newf. Fenc, 

I Arthur Morris, h. p. 11 F. 


To he Majors in the Army. 


lUiptahi.'i. 

M. M. Tew, 31 F. 

M. I’.irr), R. Mar. Ait. 

R. White, R. Mar. 

J. Maugham, do. 

R. Owen, do. 

J. Uaiby, R. \rt. 

8. Rudyerd, ilo. 

J. J. Hollis, 2.-, F. 

A. Mackenzie, R. Newf. Vet. 
Comp. 

VV. Henlham, R. Art. 

J. J'roetor, 3(1 F. 

R. llnnl, .j7 F. 

K. Cbarletoii, 61 F. 

C. llcnticlt, (il F. 

J. Moore, II. Mar. 

U. Ibairivilr, 11 F. 

R. Mullen. 7 F. 

J. Bent, 5 F. 

F. Heal lev, 17 F. 

J. H. I'lielps, 51 F. 

J. Rivers, 91 F. 

C. C. Unnsev, U. Art. 

H. Pratt, IS F. 

J, 111 ndersou, 71 F. 

A. K. Colley, R. Mai 
H, Welnian, F. 

W, North, 68 F. 

W. .Smith, 5 F. 

E. Renwick, 8." F. 

B. Bissett, H. Art. 

It. J. MaeQiiecn, 7^ F. 

F. G. l>. Lee. R. Mar. 

G. A. Delhoste, .3.1 F. 

P. .S. Norman, .lii F. 
s. Workman, 3.3 F. 

Brevet. 


(.'Upiains. 

R.J. Denham, 13 F. 

•V.F. (bawford, R. Art, 

H. W. Gordon, do. 

I. S. Pilcher. K. Mar. 

I. R. Hore. do. 

r. L. l.awTcncc, R. Mar. .\rl. 

C. S. O'Mc.ira, 16 F. 

I. Sambiirti. 3i F. 

R. Moore, 1.1 F. 

.1. G.iivoeK, As,ist. Adj. Gen, 

E. .S. Moieer, It. ilar. 

R. .S. WilkiiisOii, do. 

R. .S. Aiteliisoii, C.ipe Mo. Rifle 
.1. W. Niitm. 80 F. 

C. .Sehaw, 5.1 F. 

,1. Tongue, .30 F. 

J. Johnston, 11 F. 

W. h. Bertrand, 11 K. 

I’. Milebell, R. Mar. 

jj.Oldbeld, R. Eng. 

M. Dixon, do. 

R. King, R. Art. 

W. U. Jones. (In. 

H.Jebb, IDF. 

P. U. Calder, R. Eng. 

IJ. FitzGerald, 8 F. 

|J. H. B.arnctr, 10 F. 

P. Lowen, Cape Mounted Rifle 

F. Araldn, R. Art. 

C. Dixon, R. Eng. 
it. Hammill, 18 F. 

I*. Duncan, 6(i F. 

M. Maegregor, 78 F. 

U. B. lluni.R. Art. 

C. Cruttenden, do. 

Ij, Williams, R. Mar. 


Caplalfu, 

P. Faddy, R. Art. 

J, Kilson, 44 F. 

R. Hawkins, 3 F. Gds- 
\V. Walkei.R.Mar. 

J. B. Hams, R. Eng. 

E. E. Hill, 96 F. 

F. Fuller, 59 F. 

F. Waters, R. Mar. 

W. II. Slade, R. Eng. 

U. E. Johnston, 5F, 

W, Wylde, R. Art. 

('. E. Gordon, do. 

S. Noel, 92 F. 

G. Ingh.un, Ceylon Rifle Reg, 
W. Tayloi, R. Mar. 

|j. H.irpcr. R. Eng. 

.1 M'Culhnn, 11. Mar. 

W. E. M.aling, R. ArL 

G. Muepherson, 99 F. 

T. .S. Begbie. 82 F. 

T. Lemon, R. Mar. 

J. J. Anderson, 10 F. 

P. W. Walker, R. Art. 

A. Maclachlan, do. 

T. Scott, do. 

C. Rlachlcy. do. 

A. F. Barbauht, 51 F. 

R. N. Crosse, 36 F. 

T. Pardoe, R. Wagg.Tr. 

S. Kennedy, 68 F. 

G. K. Jones, 89 F. 

J. Longley, R. .Art. 

P. U.iylce, 63 F. 

H, It. Moor, K. Art. 

B. .Lieksoii, U. Wugg. Tr. 

II. G. Jackson, R. .Art. 


Major Campbell, 9 Dr. Lt. Col. in the 
.Army 16.Inly, 18.30 

1 Life G. Cats and Siib-LL Caulfield, I,t. by 
piircli. vice Du Pre, ret. 18 June 
Hun, li. Cholmondelcy, Cor, and Sub- 
LL do. 

4 Dr. Gds. Cor. Quantoek, Lt. by purcli. vice Sto¬ 
ry, prom. 6 July 

L. Plata:, Cor. do. 

7 Vet Surg. .SeliroisIcr, from 15 Dr. A'et. 

Surg. vice Anderson, dead do. 

Cor. and .Adj. .Sillery, l.t. 20 do. 

Lt. .Shedden, Capl. by purch. vice Hill, 
prom. 6 do. 

Cor. Ball, Lt. do. 

Ens. Hon. G. A. (,raven, from 67 F. 

Cor. do- 

J. Legrew, Vet Surg. vice Schroeder, 
7 Dr. Ods, 9 do. 


6 Dr. 
8 


13 


13 Dr. H. II. Kitchener, Cor. byjpureh. vlc« 
Eyre, ret. 29 June 1830 

11 Maj. Gen. Sir E. Kerrison, Bt. Col. 

vice bit J. G, Vandeleur, 16 Dr. 

18 do 

Cor. and Adj. Leary, Lt 29 do. 

16 Lt. Gen. Sir J. O. Vandeleor, K.C.B. 

fioni 14 Dr. Col. vice Fd. Mar. Karl 

of Harcourt, dead 18 June 

Lt. Douglas, Capt. by purch. vice Men* 
teath, ret. 6 July 

Cor. Cornish, Lt. do. 

U. L. Campbell, Cor. do. 

CremGds. Ens. and Lt. Ricketts, Lt. andCapLby 
puTch. vice St Clair, ret. 29 June 

2fl Lt. Spnttiswoode, from Rt!)o Brig. 

Ens. and Lt. do. 

J. II. Hudson, (Page of Honour to his 

late Majesty,) Bus. and Lt 6 July 



566 


PromotionSt Appointments, 


[Sep 


Cxcn.Gdi. ilo^ii. Aa. {.‘ukiDt As. Suti;. vice Pik- 
fonl, r». G July 1H30 

Ens. and Lt. Fits Uoyi Adj. vice Ver¬ 
non, res. Adj. only 1C do. 

3 r. Odk. —i Burton, Lt. and Capt. by 

puivli. viee Keppel, ret. C do. 

Kii!>. Fitz Uciy, from 43 F. Ens. and Lt. 

do. 

l.t. and t'.-ipt. Cuhillp, Capt. and L'. 

(.'ul. b\ {lurch, vice Ebrin;;ton, ret. do. 
Kiis. and Lt. MoncricITe, Lt. and Cejit. 

Hon. C. 11. $i ,m «, ts.% ;.nd Lt. diu 
Lt and ('apt Digby, Capt. and Lt. Col. 

by piin-h. vice Hall. ret. lOdo. 
Lns. and Lt 'l*aiibiii.ui, Lt and Capt. 

dt). 

H. F. II. Ruchbrooko, Ens. and Lt do. 
7 F. Capt. Farquharson, Maj. by purrh. vice 
Bell, pioi.i iig June 

do. 

-----do. 

13 Ens. Edwards. Lt. bv nurch. vice 

do. 
do. 


71 F. 


Bt. Lt.Ool. M'Dougal, from h. p. Maj. 
vice Marshall, Insp. Fd. OIT. of Mil. 


19 

SI 

93 

£4 


S3 


31 

.16 


37 

5i 

41 

43 


41 


49 

(.1 


69 


64 


67 


68 

74 


l.t La Touche, Capt 
Ensign Coltinan, trom 1i. p. Lt. 

Ens. Edwards. Lt. by purch, 
UiackwtMi, piutii. 

R. O. Hughes, Ens. 

Lt. Burns, Capt. vice Ourwood, prom. 

90 July 

W. II. Huit, At i.1. i^ypurch. rice Hon. 

J. .Siiiei.iir, prom. 6 do. 

W. L. Willoughby, 2 d Lt by iiurcli. 
vice Lord H. Bcauclerh. 87 F. 1C do. 

I. t. Harris, Capt. vice Hon. C, T. 

Monekton, dead 11 May 

Ens. Brown, Lt do 

Gent C.tdet H. Farrant, from R. Mill 
Coll. Ens. a July 

Cor. Stanford from h. p. 12 Dr. Ens. 

vice Tully, res. do. 

Hosp. Assist. Magrath, M.D. Assist 
Sure, vice W’.ilker, dead 99 June. 
Ens, Williimsnn, Lt. by purch. vice 
Miller, ret. 10 July 

F. TiHtd, Ens. do. 

As. Siirg. Ilendiick, M.D. from Ii. p. 

63 P. As. Surg. i!,, 

Capl. Smith, from 49 F. Capt vice Bell, 
ret. 6 do. 

Lt Wake, Capt l»y purch. vice Mit¬ 
chell, ret 16 do. 

Ens, Nugent, Lt. diu 

J. Fleury, Ens. do. 

W. (f. Ward, Ens. by pnrcli. s’icc 

O’Beirnc, ret. 6 do. 

Lt Vernon, Faym. vice Grant, dead 

9 6o. 

H. Urcvilic, Ens. vice Kirkbride, cane. 

do. 

M^. Booth, Lt Col. vice Ilaverfleld, 
dead 99 June 

Capt. Johnston, Maj. do. 

Lt. Harris, Capt. do. 

JL W. Bimbury, Ens. vice Fitz Roy, 
3 F, Gds. do. 

Enr, Sanders, Lt. vice I'homas, Adj. 

16 July 

Gent. Cadet, J. T. W. Jones, from R. 

Mil, Coll. En'. do. 

Lt. Thomas, Adj. vice Harris, prom. 

do. 

Ens. Bayly, Lt. vice Wilson, dead 
. 17 Apr. 

Wm, Evans, Ens. 29 June 

Capt. Conry, from h. p. Capt. vice 
•Smith. 36 F'. 6'July 

Ens. Gloslcr, Lt. vice Burslcm, dead 

18 Feb. 

Gent. Cadet R. Aldridge, from R. Mill. 
lEol. Ens. 9 July 

Ens. Best, Lt. by purch. vice Conry, 
prom. 99 June 

D. S. Cooper, Ens. do, 

En«. Douglas, Lt by purch. vice Da¬ 
vidson, ret. 90 July 

W. J. James, Ens. do. 

E. H. Mortimer, Ens. bypurdi. sice 
L.- M*'!!; 9- Craven, 8 Dr. 6 do. 

• W. Fisher from 77 F. Adj. 

and Ens. vice UevcrcU, res. Adj. only 

AlaJ- Reed, Lt. Col. by purch. vice 
Hawkins, let. ‘ 20 do. 

1^'KiiSi by purch. vice Do 
Koven, ret. 16 ^ 


in Nova Scotia 16 July 1830 

81 Ens. Clifford, Lt. by purch. vice 

Blaydes, ret. 99 June 

W. H. Wellesley, Ens. do. 

82 Bt Maj. Finnan, Mqj. vice Grant, 

prom. SO July 

l.t. Latham, Cspt. do. 

81 Capt. Clarke, from h. p. Capt vice Da¬ 
vies, prc.in. do. 

—— Him. N. II. C. Massey, Mhj. by 
purch. vice Rowan, ret. 16 do. 

I.t. Hassard, Capl. do. 

9d I.t. Thomson, Ist Lt do. 

——— Lord 11. Ucaucicik, from 2.1 F. 
2d Lt. do. 

90 J. H. Cotton, Ens. by purch. vice 

James, pioin. 9!* June 

91 Cant Mahon, from h. p. Capi. vice 

Hcarii, ret. 90 July 

93 Elis. Rogers, Lt vice Clayton, dead do. 

Gent. Cadet. C. 1*. Hamilton, from K. 
Mil. Coll. Ens. dll. 

98 H. D. (;uw|ier, Eiis. by purch. vice 

Blarkistun. ret do. 

Rifle Brig. (J. K. C.-irr, 9d Lt. by purcli. \ ice Spol- 
liswooilc, Grcii. Uds. 99 do. 

Gfiryisons. 

Gen. n. Lord Hill. G.C.B. Sc O.C.H. Got. of 
riyinoulh, vice Field Marslial Earl Harcoiirt, 
dead 18Juncl8'0 

Gcii. W. Earl Cathcarl, K.T. Gov. of Hull, vice 
Hill do. 

Capt. Grifllths, h. p, 91 F. Fort Maj. Newf. ticc 
Campbell, ret. 6 <july 

Ordnance Department. 

Morgan, 


R. Art. 


2d Capt. vice Kin?, 
30 June ll>3» 
do. 

vice Bt. Maj. 
3 July 
do. 
do. 


1st Lt 
li. p. 

2d Lt. Warde, 1st Lt. 

9d Capt. Chcaney, Capt 
Greene, huperseded 

Ist Lt, Wnide, 2d Capt. 

Vd Lt Tytler, 1st Lt 

Vet Surg. Pcrcival, from 6 Dr. Vet. 
Surg. vice Coward, h. p. 9 do. 

9d Lt. Tircman, 1st Lt vice Pcaicc, 
dead 4 do. 

R. Eng. 2d Capt. Waters, Capt vice A. Thom¬ 
son, dead 21 do. 

1st Lt 8lreatflelil, 2d Capt. do. 

9d Lt. Bailey, Ist l.t. do. 

Capt. llusUer, Lt. Col. vjcc Vigiircux. 
dead 9 do. 

2d Capt. Prince, Capt 22 do. 

1st Lt. Portlock. Sd Capt do. 

2d Lt. Dcuisoii, 1st Lt. do. 

Staff. 

Maj. Gcti. John Macdonald, Colonel of the 67th 
Kegt of Foot to be Adj Gcii. to the Forces, vice 
Lt. Gen. Sir Herbert Taylor, G.C.H. 

27 July, 18.10 

Col. Geo, Fitzclarence, (Aidc-dc-Cump to the 
King,) to be Dcp. Adj. Gen. vice Maj. Gen. 
Macdonald do. 

Lt Col. Loril C. Fitz Roy, Dep. Adj, Gen. in Me¬ 
diterranean, vice Hailt, res. 29 June 

Maj. Marshall, from 79 F. Insp. Field O. of Mil. 
in Nova Scotia, with rank of Lt. Col. in the 
Army, vice M'Dougall, 79 F. 16 July 

Bt. Lt Col. Bcresfnni, from Staff in N. America, 
Perm. Assist, ljua. M. Gen. vice Broke, Dep. 
Qua. M. Gen. in Nova Scotia 20 do. 

Maj. Broke, Penn. Assist, Qua. M. Gen. Dep. Qua. 
M. Gen, m Nova Scotia, with rank of Lt. Col. 
in the Army, vice Beresford do. 

Hospital Staff, 

Staff Assist. .Surg. Reid, from h. p. Assist Surg. 
vice Magrath, .13 F. S9 June, 1830 

Hosp. Assist. Gordon, fromh. p, Hosp. Assist, vice 
Hunter, 2 F. 23 do. 

— " ■ M'firegor, from h, p, Hosp. Assist, 

vice West. 40 F. do. 

— Priincrose, from h. p. Hosp. Assist, 

vice Caton, Grcn. Uds. 8 July 

— "» ■ ■ ■ Murray, M.D. from li.p. Uosp.Assist. 

13 do 



1830.] 


PromaHoM, AppoitUmcnti, ^c, 


Unattached. 


u <!f Infantry by mirchait. 

MbJ. Bell, trom 7 F. 29 June, 1830 

capt. S/J ^^purctu>.c. 

—- Du Vernet, ftom Ceyl. Rifle Rcgt 20 do. 

To be Captainn of Infantry by jmrehate, 
ht Conry, from 6‘2 F. 29 June 

— Blackwell, from 13 p. il,,. 

-Story, from i Dr, (Ids. 6 July 

— Obliornc, from 10 Dr. 20 do. 

To he Lieutenant of Infantry Ity purchase, 

2d Lt. lion. J. Sinclair, from 21 F. (j July 

To ic Ueiif ..Colonel of 1 njj,, try u itbout pin chase. 
lit. L(. Cul. Grant, Ituiu t\ *J0 July 

Tube Majurs of Infantry without purchase. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Cothranc, limp, Kidd o. of Mil. in 
Nova .Scotia 9 July 

-M‘Douf^«, i\o. rto. 

- -- Love, Liisp. Field O. Of Mil. in New 

XlriitiRWick 

Bt. Maj. Davies, from 84 F. 20 do" 

Bt. Lt. Cul. Uutwood, from 19 F. do. 

The unrleruirntioitrd Offieets, acfiiatly ho/iliiu’ si- 


Bt. Lt. Col. Staveley, h. p. 6 July 1830 

——-Eratt, b. p. S Gii. Bn. do. 

• —.— — Beresford, h. p. 31F. do. 

•——— Shaw, h. p. 43 F. do. 

- - ■ - Harris, h. p. 1 Dr. Gilt. do. 

Bt. MaJ. Wood, h. p. SS Dr. do. 

The undermentioned Officers, who hare been re. 
mooed Irtclyfrom Sta.ff"situations in Ireland, in 
consrqnence of reduction, to be promoted to an 
Vnattached Commission. 

To be Lient.-Crdonelf of Irrfantry. 

Bt. Col. U'Brii'ii, h. p. I'rniCGtt cW. oil Wales'a 


Bt. Col. U'Brieii, h. p. I'micctt Char, oil Wales'a 
Fen. Inf. 16 July, 1830 

—-Owen, h. p. S Gar. Br. do. 

„ To he Major of Infantry. 

Bt. MnJ. Smith, h. p. 61 F. do. 

Exchanges. 

('apt. St Quintin, 36 F. with Capt. Mitchell, h. p. 
96 F. 

-E. B. Phillips, .5.1 F. with CapL Pardey, h. p, 

ru Staff Cnr(fs. 

-Anstruthcr, 62 F. with CapL Ncynoo.h. p, 

—— llibbcit, 1 Ur. rec. diff. with CauL Aimlie, 
h. |i. 


—— .Stephen, 80 F. with CapL tlaggertson, h.p. 
To be 1.ieH(..Cu[unclr of Infantry. Kean, 86 1*, with Capt. (iibsoii, h. p. 60 F. 


To be Lhiif.-Culanc/t if Infantry, 

Bt. Col. Hun. J. Runipay, h. p. Clan. Feiic. 

1C July 

lit. Lt. Cul. D’Aguilar, h. p. !M F. do. 

•-Turner, h, p. 1,15 F. do. 

Sir li. Campbell, Bart. Ii. p. 6 F. do. 

-(Jiurchill, II. p, do. 

-■ —— '■ 11. D. Siiutli, h. p. do. 

-Snodgrass, h. p. Port Off. do. 

— ■ " Han If, h. p. 86 F, do. 

■ Lord J. T. H. Soranaet, li. p. Wat- 

tcv. Regt. do. 

— - Drake, Pctni. Assist. Qua.M.Gcn.do. 

To be Majors of Infantry, 

Bt, Lt. Col. Foster, li. p. 6 W.i.Il. G July 

-Egcrtoii, h.)). 81 F. do. 


Assist. Surg. Collis, 15 F. wUli AssiaL Sure. Cald¬ 
well, li. p. 31 F. 

Dcp. Purv. Tucker, with Dep. Purv. Wieford, 
h.p. 

Itcsignations. 

Lieut.. Colonel. 

Railt, It. p. Unatt. Dcp. Adj. Geu. in Mcdtl. 
Captain. 

Cain|ibell, Fort Maj. St John's, Newfoundland 

_ Enstyn. 

Tully, 33 F. ^ 

_ Assistant Surgeon, 

Pickford, Gren. Gda. 


t,kut.-Colonch. 

Hall, 3 F. Gds, 

Elriiigtoti, d<h 
Hawkins. (3 F. 

AIrt iOT^, 

Gully, 87 F. 

Sir. H. Vernoy, Burt h. p. Unal. 

Captains. 

Mcnteath, 16 Dr. 

St Clair, Gren. Gds. 

KrppcI, 3 F. Gils. 

Mitchell, 36 F. 

Bell, do. 

Uc.-irn, 91 F. 

Fenton, li. p. 21 Dr. 

Williams, h. p. S6 F. 

Dixon, late 4 Vet. Bn. 

M'Vuecn, h. p. Can. Fen, 


Itetiremeiits. 

Lieutenants, 

Du Pre, 1 Life Gd>. 

Miller, 33 F. 

Davidson, 61 F. 

Blades, 81 F. 

Figolt, h. p. 12 Dr. 
Pattison, h. p. 6 F. 

Nixon, h. p. 10 F. 
Edmonds, h. p. 21 F. 
Macleod, h. p, 27 F. 

Fit* Gerard, h. p. 31 F. 
Vdains, h. p. 61 F. 

Oundas, h. p. 56 F. 

Cornets and Ensigns, 
Eyic. 13 Dr. 

O’Bcirnc, 37 F. 

Dc Koven, 7‘1 F. 


Superseded. 

fit. M.vj. W. Greene, R. Art. 


Blakiston, 95 F. 
vvilliamaon, h. p. 97 F. 
Palini-r, h. p. 2 Ceyl. Regt. 

Quarter-Master, 
Tyrrel, b. p. R. York Rangers 

Assistant Surgeons. 
Gibney, h p. 15 Dr. 

Bunny, h.p. 43 F. 

White, h. p. 75 F. 

Bigsby, h. p. Staff 


Hospital Assistants, 
•kUDUS, II. p. 

Galiaher, Ii. p. 


Cancelled. 

Lt. Thorulcy, 41 F.; Ena. Kirkbride, 41 F.; Assist, Surg. Brisbane/ 31 F. 




Baukrupts-^JSirthi. 


[Sept. 


Alfiiabf.tk AL Lisi OF S( o'lt'ii Bankiiuiti ii.s, annuiinml between the 1st May and 
.'iOtli .liilyi 18,'jO, extracted from tlie ICdinInirgh (iazette. 


Aiiilerson, Oorge, insurance broker and siotieitor, 
Iiivcrnr'>. 

Aiidersnii, John, insurance broker and ivriter to 
ihe sigiit'i, Kilintiurgh. 

Aiiilerson. ri-ter. insurance broker and account¬ 
ant, lilveniCss. 

IJnillic, Alexander, grocer and spirit dealer, Ca- 
iioiigatu. 

lliirns, John, and Co. di;>tillers at \vonglan, Rn>l 
John UuriiSj residiiig at Avnnglen, and Archi- 
ImIU Hums, rcsidingat Millhcugh, the indivi¬ 
dual partners Ilf thai eorapany. 

C'.irndiifl', Uoberl, inanufactutcr, (Jlasgow, sole 
partner of Robert CarnduH' and tlu. manufac¬ 
turers. 

Davidson, Jonathan, ironmonger, Edinburgh. 

Davidann, Robert, shoemaker, Kdinbiirgh. 

Dunlop, Thomas, farmer and c lUlc dealer, Horn— 
hill, Cadder pariah. 

Fraser, llugli Montgomerie, formerly a partner 
of the late Arm of Dugh Moiilgoincric Fnascr 
and Co., merchants, (tucnock, and now inei- 
chaiit and clerk, Glasgow. 

Gardner, George, of his Majesty's Ciistondioii'c, 
Leith, and insurance-broker, Edinburgh. 

Glover, William, mcrehant and ciMipcr, Leith. 

Gordon, Alexander, iish-curci, Cromatly, now in 
London. 

Grant, Ger'rge, merchant, Cullen. 

Grieve, Robert, mid Co. merchants, Glasgow, and 
of tlolicrl Grieve, merchant there, sole {lartncr 
of tiiat company. 

Falconer, Gc^irgv, and Company, curriers, Kdiii- 
burgli, and of George F.ileuiivr and V^ illiam Kil¬ 
patrick, the individual partners thereof. 

Hamilton, Robert, booktiiiider and stationer. 
Rose .'street, GdinbuTgh. 

Uardie, Alexaiulri, shipowner, Greenuck. 

Hill, D.nvid, nieichant and trader, Dundee. 

Hunter, Robert, andCo. rlistillers, Loctigilphead, 
and Robert Ilnntcr and Gilbert Bcitli, partners 
of said company, as individunls. 

.lolbe, Janies, pcffuiiier and mcreh.'itil, Stirling. 

Kerr, James, inerebimt, iiisuranec broker and 
shipowner, Glasgow, earrringon busiiie.ss there 
under the firm of James Kerr and Company. 

King, John, senior, bleacher at Arkliston, 

Laing. Robert, grocer ami sjiirit-dealer, Kdin- 
burgh. 

Lane, WiUiain, and Company, merchants, Leith, 


and of Timotliy Lane, an individual partner of 
said Conipany. 

M'Arlhiir, John, eatile-dealer, grazier, mid 
flesher, residing at lialmtjre, near Inverary. 

M'Deriniil, John, hooicr and merchant, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

M'lntyre. Jolm, and MMiityre, Donald, cattle 
dealers anil gra/iers, Glenmaehrio, near Oban. 

Milehell and Robinson, incrcbants, Leith, as a 
eoinpanv, and of I'hoinns Miteliell and William 
Edward Robinson, ns indis iduuls. 

M'Kny, Jainc.., merehant and agent, Aberdeen. ' 

I'iddmg ntni Co., James Fidilmg and Co., G. 
II. Piddmg and Co., iiiid ,1. and G. Pidding, 
inerehaiits in Edinburgh, Alloa, and Iliidding- 
ton, and James Sniedley Piddiiig, and George 
Raymond Pidiliiig, merelutnls, Eilinlinrgli, the 
individual pailiiers of thc-c several l'omp.inies. 

Rite'ne, Join, merehant, Greenock, alleiwards 
carrying on business in l.ncrpod under the 
firm of Ititehie and Miiniee, and ut I'ort-aii- 
1‘rnice under llio litm of Milroy and Ritehle, 
now residing in Greenoek, and sole surviving 
partner of the firm of Milroy and Ritehie. 

‘-coll and Glemiy, eiibiiidinakirs and upholster¬ 
ers, Aberdeen, and of Alexander IJiek .Seott and 
Janies GIcnny, as mdiviiluals and only partners 
of said firm. 

Shanks, Walter, singer, merchant, and portinner. 

Glasgow. 

Smith, George, nndiitect and builder, Edinburgh. 

Straehati, Ualpli, distiller, and dealer in spirits In 
I.eith. 

R.nikiiic, John, baker, Tritdcston of Glasgow. 

Roxburgh and f'ompaiiv. inerch.ints, Glasgow, as 
a company, nnd of Adam Roxburgh, merchant 
there, the sole iiiiliviilu.tl pirtncr of said Com- 
paiiv, as an individual. 

Teller, J ones, and Cnmiiany, late timbcr-mer- 
chuiils 111 Ayr, and James 'I’eller and .Alexander 
Dell, llie iniliviiliinL partners oi that Cuiiipany. 

Tile company earrimrr on biisinis.s as nislillcrx 
and maltsters, Vanllieads, Leith, iindei ihe 
linn of Ralph Sfraehaii, and Ralph .Str.ielmii 
und Robert '•trachan. both distillers and malt¬ 
sters, tticic, as partners, and Robert btrachau, 
as an iudnidual. 

Thomson, Dr .lohn, physiei in and druggist, 
Eaiiiburgli, residing in George Sriuiirc. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Jan, 11. At Pavell, near Bombay, the lady of 
Sir Charles Maleulni, superintendent of the Bom¬ 
bay Marine, of a son. 

2.1. At Madras, the lady of A. F. Urucc, E.sq. 
Civil .Service, of a son. 

April SO. At Thurso, Mrs Laing, nfa daughter. 

S'). Mrs Richardson, SI, Fliidycr .Street, of a 
daughter. 

— The lady of William Montgomery, Esq. of 
Annick Lodge, Ayrshire, of a son. 

'.'7. At Duiiony, the lady of ('.iptaiii M'Duu- 
gall, R.N. of M'Dougall, of a daughter. 

ifnifi. At IJcmel Hemstead, Herts, Mrs Dr 
Burliit, of a son. 

1. At I'ottohclio, the lady of the Rev. T. O, 
Totry .Anderson, of a daughter. 

— At WoiKlsIee, the lady of G. .Scott Elliott, 
Esq. ol Laiiriston, of .a son. 

7. Mrs Eddington, s!7. West Nile Street, Glai- 
gow, of «i 8f)n. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Moiicrieff of Bamliill, of 
a son. 

— At Doonholm, Mrs Alexander Hunter, of a 
daughter. 

—•Mrs Wm. M. Bathgate, St James's .Square, 
of a daughter. ^ 

9. At St Andrews, the lady of Professor Alex- 
fuider, (<« daughter. 


U. At 116, George Street, the lady of W. Mure, 
Esq. jun. of Caldwell, Ayrshire, of a son. 

10. .Ati'"!, Pilrig Street, .Mrs OalAiur, of a son. 
— At Heaton Norris, .Stockport, the lady of 

Lieut.-Cul. MacGregor, 9ad Highlanders, uf a 
son. 

— At Apslcy House, near Nottingham, Lady 
Loiiglibotoiigh, Ilf a sou. 

11. Mrs Reid, 5, Maubfltld Place, of a daughter 

— At Shrub Place, Mrs .Siiody, of a Uaugiiter. 
I.A. At Edinburgh, Mrs Robert Duiiloji, of a 

daughter. 

J I. .At Leith, the laily of Alexander Callcndar, 
Esq. 01st regiment, of a daughter. 

Iti. At 30, llueeR-ucIi Plaeo, Mrs W, A. Lawrie, 
of a son. 

17. At 0, Momy Place, Mrs John Stuart Hay, 
of a deiighter. 

IS. At Walth.nmstow, Essex, the lady of 7'hoB. 
Kmnc.Ar, Esq. of a son. 

— At Lnriiloi,, the l.'ountcss of Kinnoul, of a 
daughter. 

— At IL’O, George Street, Mrs Dr Maelagaii, of 
a son. 

— At London, the lady of WilUam Kaye, Esq. 
of a son. 

ilO. At London Street, Mrs Walker, of « 
daughter. 

til. At Dalker.h, Mrs Robert Ainshe, Cmisland, 
of a son. 
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S3. At Mainhohn, Mm Venior t'hiirch, of a 
daughter. 

Sl> At Londnn, the lady of John Forbes, Usq. 
M.P. of a daughter. 

Bo. Mrs Brown, !H. Oeorge Street, of a son. 

— At lidmburgh, tho laily liarriel Suttie, of a 
son. 

27 . Af I", Mority Plaee, the lady of tViIliam 
Kubertson, F^q. of a son. 

— At (ilnsgdw, the l.idy of Major-(.'enoral Wa- 
lace, of a sou. 

SH. At Castle Street, Mrs James Pattisou, of 
u sou. 

an. At Edinburgh, the lady of Williaiii Penny, 
Esq. adroealc, of a duiiqhtrr. 

%). At Kinloeh, Fifcshire, the lady of Chailes 
Kiiinear, Em], of a son. 

— At Bath, the lady of Captain James E. Mut- 
tU-bury, of a son. 

.11. At Uouiic Terrace, Mrs John Cockhurn, of 
a son. 

June 1. At Burntslield Place, Mrs John Aniler- 
> 011 , of a son. 

‘J. At .IH, Meliille .‘>tieet, Mrs Thomas Aher- 
cniinby IJiill', of a dangliier. 

.1 At‘II, .Albany .Street, Mrs Scot!, of a daugh¬ 
ter, 

— At London, the lady of Duncan rampbe.l, 
Est|. of a daughter. 

.1. .\t Dingwall, the lady of Ungli Innes Came- 
lon. Esq. of ,i sen. 

7 . At ‘J, Pilrig Street, Mrs Vertue, of a son. 

M, At Uerwifk, Mrs Clay, wife of Peter Clay, 
Esq. of a d.ingliter. 

!l. At Union Street, Mrs Forrester, of a daugh- 
ter. 

10. At . 1 . est Circus Place, Mrs Clcphane, ol 
a daughter. 

•— At 11, .St John .Street, Mrs Tqqier, of a son. 

IB. At Edinburgh, the lady of.Sii John Murray 
Nasmyth of I’osso, Bart, of a daughter. 

— .\l 9, Fettes lion, Mrs Marshall, of a son. 

1.1. .\t Fenniseoules, L iiicashire, the lady of 

Jiimcs Hosier, Esq. of a son. 

— At Ct), (jueeu ISiiccl, Mrs William Blackett, 
of a son. 

— AC .South Leith, MrsCrant, oflwin sons. 

— At .Abbey Hill Mouse, Edinburgh, tlie lady 
of Sir Neil ,Mcnzicii, Bart, of Men/ies, of a daugh- 
tcr._ 

1;>. At 10, Dean Terrace, the lady of Captain 

11. lions, Bengal army, of a daughter, 

— At Pertli, Mrs -A. Walker, of a son. 

ItJ. At KaiiKeilluur House, Fifesliirc, Mrs Mait¬ 
land MackgdI, of a son. 

— At Glassmouin, Fifeshire, Mrs Davidson, (,f 
0 daughter. 

— At Malehristic, the lady of Charles CTaigie 
Halkct, Esq. of llalllull, of a son. 

18. At Navltty, Fifeshire, Mrs (Ireig, of a 
daughter. 

— .At Moriimgside, Mrs Manuel, of a daughter. 

— At Shieldhill, Mr;. Chancellor, of a son. 

19. At It), .Saxe Coburg PUee, Mrs Spence, of a 
daughter. 

I’B. At Rcdluill, Mrs Inglis, of n son. 

23. At Casllemilk, Dumfries-slnre, the lady 01 
James lloU'hkis, Esq, of a daughter. 

■10. At Brussels, the Right Hon. Lady RIantyre, 
of twins, a son and daugiiter. 

Jtt/i/ 1. At London, tlie lady of John Birtwliis- 
He, Em]. ot Barharrow, of a daughter. 

At Ariloch Manse. Mrs Macfailine, of asoii. 

— At .Argyll Paik, near Edinburgh, Mrs Mar- 
dowiill, of a son. 

— At Malshanger Itniise, Hants, the lady of 
l.icut.-Col, Henry Smith, of tho 1st rcgiiiiciit 
Bombay light cavalry, of a daughter. 

i. At the Manse ot Edinkillie, Mrs Ferries, of 
a son. 

5. At Balnamoon, the ladv of James C'arnegy 
Arbuthnnt, Esq. of a daughter. 

ti. At Kirkliston Manse, Mrs Tait, of a son. 

» At Auchinairu, Lanarkshire, Mrs David 
Scales, of a son. 

— At Redeoll, Rev. Mrs .Aiiislie, of a son. 

7 . .At Wells, the lady of Sir William F. Elliot, 
of Stubs and Wells, Bart, of a son. 

— At Ayr, Lady Hunter Blair, of a daughter. 

H. At 8 , Great King Street, Mrs Lumsden, of a 
daughter. 

— At Inshcwiin, Mrs Ugilvy, of a son. 


10. At Polkctnmel, Ihc lady of Sir Wilham 
Baillic, Bart, of a daughter. 

12. At Maryport, Cumberland, Mrs Rintoul, of 
twin suns. 

].i. At Furs, the lady of James .Sinclair, ISsq. of 
a son. 

— At .11, Melville Street, the lady of Colonel 
Mayne, of a son. 

— At Alloa, Mrs Gray, of a son. 

111'. At the Manse of Barry, Mrs Kirk, of a son. 

18. .At Walston Manse, Mrs Wilson, of a son. 

19. At London, the Viscountess Stormont, Ufa 
daughter. 

— At J.iindon, the lady of James Wilson, Esq. 
of Lincoln's Imi, ti.irrisler, of a sun. 

21. At fi, Hope htrect, the lady of W. J. F’raser, 
Esq. of a son. 

22. At 37, Drummond Place, Mrs Robert Ellis, 
of a son. 

— At Kier Manse, Dumfrics-shirc, Mrs Menaies, 
of a son. 

2.1. .At 7ti, Gre.it King .Street, the lady of H. J* 
Robertson, Esq. iiihueate, of a son. 

21. At 7, Teviot lliiw, Mrs Le'iurn, of a son- 
— At Edinburgh, the lady of Ur J. 11. David¬ 
son, of a son. 

2.1. .At Ancriim, llo'diiughshiie, the lady of Si 
William .Scott, H.irt. of a son. 

— At Jedburgh, Mrs Elliot, of a son. 

ST. At London, the Countess Gower, of 
daughter. 

28 , At Diinglns .4 House, the lady of John Hall, 
F.sq. junior, ot DiinglaHs, of a son. 

— At .Symington House, Gala Water, Mrs 
W dliam Berwick, of a daughter. 

— At Alierdecn, iheiady of Captain MacGregor, 
78ih Highlanders, of a daughter. 

29. At London, Ihc lady of James Murdoch, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

— At IS, .Vbercromby Place, Mrs Hunter, of a 
ilaiigliter. 

.10. Al .1, Forres Street, Mrs Borthwick, of a 
daughter. 

— .At 29, Castle Street, Mrs AV. Nicbnlsou, of a 
d.iiighlur. 

— At the Manse of North Berwick, Mrs Balfour 
Graham, of a .son. 

— At I'ories, the wife of Mr .Tames HenD's 
wood-nicrehaiil, of three fine children, two girls 
and a boy, 

Lditeh), At Charlottenhiirgh, roiinly of Glen- 
gariy, U peer Canada, tlie wile of William .Stewart, 
Es(|. surgeon, oJ a daughter. 

— Al 7, George I'laec, .Mis Dr Robert Muir, 
of 11 sun. 

— At Hamnicrsiriith. the lady of William 
Ahishe, Es(|. of Calcutta, of a son. 

— At 7, Royal Circus, Mrs Corlylc Bell, of a 
son. 

— At ij Gardner's Crescent, MrsClcgtiom, of a 
daughter. 

— At Erin Lodge, Falmouth, the lady of the 
Rev. T. .Sheepshanks, late of Edinburgh, of a 
daughter. 

— At London, Mrs Forder, of a son. 


M.ARRIAGES. 

Jijn. .At C.nleutta, Andrew Balfour C'lappcrtou, 
Esq. youngest son of the late George t 'l.ipperton. 
Esq. W.S. to Mrs Ann Stewart, widow of Captain 
ijlewiirt, of Ihc British Forces in India. 

11. At llombay, DrJ. Inglis, to Miss JaneK. 
ArnoL 

21. At Calcutta, John Henderson of Tlrhoot, 
Esq. formerly of Ayr, to Jane Elphinstone, daugh¬ 
ter of the late G. A. Aluirhead, Esq. Glasgow. 

Al>rU 1 . 1 . At Nantes, James Gralume, Esq, ad¬ 
vocate, Ecliuburgh, to Jane Adelaide, daughter of 
the Rev John Wilson, minister of the Gospel to 
the ihroteslant Church at Nantes. 

20 . At Kdinhiirgh, Mr George Miiito, sou of 

Dr Miiilo, Duke .Street, to Ann Lithgow, only 
daughter of D.miel MurGowan, M.S.C. ’ 

21 . Gilbert Eliott, Esq. son of tho late Sir Wil¬ 
liam Eliott ot Stobbs, Bart, to Isabdla Lucy, 
youngest daughter of the late Rev. Robert Eliott, 
rector of WheJdrake and Huggate, Vorkshire. 

29. At 6 , Hope Park, Mr Thomas Crawford, 
merchant in Edinburgh, to Jane, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of the Rev. James Smith. 

— At Beigbton, county of Derby, fidward Wil- 
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mot, En|. of Cork, Iriland. to Die Uight Uoii. 
JMiet Jane Enkine, youngcut daughter ol the late, 
and sister of the present, Earl of Alar. 

30. At London, Henry Arbuthnot, Esq. second 
son of the Right Hon. I'harlcs Arbuthnot, to the 
Lady Cliarlotte niichcl bcott, third daughter of 
the Earl of Cloiiiiicl. 

— At Old Muiilrusc, O.n id Grcciihill, Esq. East 
India Civil .Serviee, to Mary, third daughter of 
Charles Wallace, Esq. of Woodsule. 

Jlfi.,v At Uedale, V'orkshire, Mr Ilobt. Light- 
foot. iaee-iiiauufjcturer, Nultinshain, to Miss Ko- 
thcrgill, daughter of the late Thomas Fothcrgill, 
Esq. Aiskcw House, near Uedalc. 

At Fiiutiucton, Sussex, the Rev. Henry 
l.egge, rector of East Lnvant, in that county, to 
Elisabeth Louisa, cldcstdaughtor of the late Rear- 
.Admiral Stair Douglas. 

8 . At Cheitenhain, Jolin Scott, M.I). Fellow of 
the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, to 
Louisa, eldest daughter of A. Pilmcr, Esq. Chel¬ 
tenham. 

10. At Stobo CasDe, Alexander Renton. E-q. 
surgeon, Peebles, to Martha, eldest daughter of 
John Uriiisdeii, Esip of Eleott Cottage, Wilts. 

— .\t London, Lord Seymour, eldest son of the 
Duke of Somerset, to Jane Gcorgiana, youngest 
daughter of the late I'lioiiios Mieiduiu, Emj. 

11. Mr Robert Russel, currier, to Elizabeth, 
only daughter of John Rutherford, F.sq. South 
Back of Canungatc, Edinburgh. 

12. At Addingtoii, the lion. Thomas Aincriuus 
Eskine, eldest son of Lord Erskine, to Louisa, re¬ 
lict of late Thomas Legh, E<q. of Adlington Hall, 
Cheshire. 

13. At London, Ernest Augustus Perceval, Cap- 
la'm of the 1 >tli (King'.,) llus^otrs, youngest son of 
the late Right lion, .spencer Perceval, to Bc.itrice, 
fouTih daughter of Sir John Trevelyan, Ncttli'- 
lombe, Somerset, Uart. and of Wulhngton, Nor¬ 
thumberland. 


20. At Glasgowego, Frederick Uoubicday, Esq. 
of Manchester, to Elizi, eldest daughter of the 
late Adam Wilson, Esq. of Ulasgowego, Aberdce i- 
shire. 

21. At Whitehaven, John Whigbam, junior, of 
Salisbury Road, Edinburgh, to .‘-arah Nicholson, 
daughter of the late Thos. Nicholson, merchant, 
SpriiigtielJ, near Wliitchavcn. 

_ 2G. At Steeple .Ashton Church, Wilts, Thomas 
Kington, Esq. of Cliiirletoii, homersctsliiie, to 
Maigarel, second daughter of Die late Laurence 
Olipnant of Gask, I’enlishire. 

27. At Fochabers, the Rev. John Gordon, .‘!pcy- 
mouth, to Elizabeth, daughter of the laic John 
Maclean, E^. of Kingussie. 

31. At Edinburgh, Mr George Uriggs, Juiiiur, of 
Gateshead, Durham, attorney-at-law, to Reliei ca, 
youngest daughter of the lateCapL George Heron, 
Hon. East iiiuia Company's .Service, Kirkahly. 

June 1. At Stirling, the Rev. John Hill, iTiiiiis- 
ter of the gospel, Kilmarrmek, to Agues, youngest 
daughter m the late James Syme, Esq. merchant, 
SUtlmg. 

— At Perth, the Rev. William Stoddart, iiiliiis- 
ter of Hadcrty, to Sim*oii, daughter of the late 
Lauicnee Roberbon, Esq. formerly Provost of 
PerUn 

— At Canaan Lodge, Alexander Smith, Esq. 
W.S. to Mary, eldest daughter of the late James 
Christrie, Esq. of Durle. 

— At 12, Regent Terrace, John Uayley, E.q. of 
London, to Eleanora Goodall, widow of the late 
Ucorge Farr, Esq. merchant, London. 

— At Edinbucgh, Lieut James Hunter Ruthcr- 
funl, royal engineers, to Eihiabeth, daughter of 
Alexander Young, Esq. of llarburn. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Robert Jamieson, 
mmistei of Westruthcr, to Eliza, only daughter of 
Mr George Jamieson, Pleasancc. 

— At J, I'assels Place, Leith Walk, Jamei 
Scealcs, E«q. mereluiit, Leith, to Craoc, daughter 
of the late Juhn M'Larcn, Esq. 

— At Albany Street, Peter Daly Murray, Esq. 
medical staff, to Marion, youngest daughter of Die 
late Alcxaudcr Wiglit, Esq. W.S. 

3. At Skipncss, .Argyllshiic, Keith Macalister, 
Laq. of Glim Barr, tfi Miss Campbell of Skipness, 
William Douglas, of the Com- 
Ann, eldest daughter of 
the laic Mr Jiobu Newtob, shipowner tberet 


R. At Easter KiiilclDi, Currie, Mr William Alex¬ 
ander, iiicrehaiit, Howe Street, Edinburgh, to 
Mary, only daughter of the late Alexander Ra- 
inagc, Esq. furmer, Easter KinlciUi. 

— At Musselburgh, Mr John M. MacGregor, lo 
Miss Amelia, youngest daughter of the late Mr 
John Aileliison ol Skitliiig. 

— At l.iiiKlun, (leorgc Biichanaii, Esip civil en¬ 
gineer, Edinliiirgli, to Charlotte, fourth daughter 
of Edwaid Diiiiard, Esq. Patcruostcr-Row. 

— At Wliittiiigliniu Maiise, East Lothian, the 
Rev. O. R. Davison, to Jessie, eldest daughter of 
Mr Wm. I.umsden, Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 

— At Edmburgli, Mr John Aitcliison, merchant 
Diere, (o Agues, only daughter of the late Mr 
Edward Ituberlsun, secretary of the Commercul 
Banking Ciimiiany. 

lu. At Kdiiiiiiirgh, Mr John Drysdale, formerly 
of the Boots Greys, to Mrs Sarah M'loxid, Walei- 
iou Place. 

11. At Peebles, Mr James Adamson, brewer, lo 
Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr Willi.ini Snicall, 
iiicrrliaiit, Peebles. 

12. At London, John Fairfull .Smith, Esq. W.S. 
Ediiiburgli, to Caroline, thud daughter of the late 
Dutton Smith Turner, Esq. of Clarendon, Ja- 
iiiaiea. 

H. At Edinburgh, Mr Das id Maleolin, writer, 
Dundee, to Anne, eldi-st daughter of Mr John 
Brown, Doisel .Mreet, Portman bqiiarc, Lnndoii. 

— -At .S'piiiig(lelil, Dundee, Janies Renton, Esq. 
aecountunt, Ediiihiirgli, to Marg.'ircl, second 
d iiightcr of John Alison, Est). of Wellbaiik. 

I. 1. .\t E'iinburgli, Mr Andrew Rowley, GUis. 
gow, to Jane, only dnughier of the late David 
llueliaii, F'.s(|. General Post Dfliec, Edinburgh. 

— .\t Eiliiiburgh, J'lmcs Stewart, Esq. late of 
La Vera t ruz, to Sus.ni, c1ilc.it daughter of Ro¬ 
bert Morton, Esq. Edinburgh. 

— .'\t 8 b, Great king Street, James Rose, Esq. 
W..''. to Susan Urabazon, daughter of Lieut.-CuL 
Wight of Largiieaii. 

17. At 31, St lletii.iid Crisccnt, R. C. do la Con- 
d.nii.iie. Esq. wine iiierelniDt, LtiDi, to Uethia, 
daugliterul the late Juhn Maefarquhar, Esq. W.S. 
Edinburgh. 

'.’2. .At London. Edward WiDon DulFin, M.I). 
lo Agnes, eldest dauglit(.r of John White, Esq. of 
Westlimiriie Green, and of New Road, Maty-lc- 
Bunt', Middlesex. 

— .\t Arlington, 11. s. Willett, Esq. of 
Tapeley Il.iuse, county of Devon, to Margaret 
Caroline, daughter of the late Colonel Cliiehester, 
n-id graiul-duugliler il the l.itc James Hamilton, 
Esq. of llanqtoiir, Wc.st-LciDiian. 

— Alt urk, Mr .Alexander llaldailr, merchant, 
Dundee, to Francos, second daughter of J. Pal¬ 
mer, Esq. incrcliani, Cloi k. 

21. .At West Mams. Mr David Alexander, Car- 
lops, to Mary, second daughter of Mr James Mur¬ 
ray, faririer,'West Mams. 

— At London, Edward Wilson, Esq. eldest 
sun of Christopher Wikon, E-q. of Rigmaden 
Park, Weslinorelund, to Anno Cluinentina, only 
dauglitcr of Licui.-Uen. Sir '1 lioinas Sidney Beck¬ 
with, K.C.U. Coinmander-in-Chief at Bombay. 

— At 27, George Square, Mungo Ponton, Esip 
W.S. to Helen Scott Campbell, youngest daughter 
of the iatc Archibald Campbell, Esq. 

— At Hatton, the lion. Captain William Keith, 
R.N. brollier of Die Earl ol Kinlorc, to Louisa, 
daughter of the late William Giant, Esq. of Cun- 
gallon. 

26. At Picardy Place, Die Right Hun. the Earl 
of Ouclian, to Elizabeth Rac, youngest daughter 
of the late John Haney, E q. of Costlesemple, 
Renfrewshire. 

— At West Ham, Essex, Captain Alexander 
M'Neill, eldest son of Joliii M'Neill, Esq. of Col- 
loiisay, Argyllshire, to Anhe Elizabeth, fourth 
dauglitcr of John CiU-ttiirs, Esq. of Stratford 
Green. 

in. At SoRlaw, Mr 1 homns Lindores, mer¬ 
chant, Ketso, to lh.il)rlla, youngest daughter of 
the late Mr Kay of Miirlaw. 

July I. At ti, Windmill Stiect,’ Mr Peter Bell, 
to Jane, eldest daughter of Mr George Mercer. 

2. At Edinburgh, Charles OUiihant, Esq. W.S. 
to Mrs Or Barclay, daughter of the late Sir James 
Campbell of Aberudiill, Bart. 

M Perthi Johof 9 Rderi Gih}- Hvn. &iet lit- 
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dia Tompany’s Service, to Tiabella, ae:ond daugh¬ 
ter of the late Alexander Mali'olin, Ecq. I'erfh. 

/). At London, the Kail riauwilliain, to Lady 
Rlixabcth Herbert, second daughter of the late 
Earl of Pembroke. 

<>. Mr Thomas Flews, ehemUt, Prinres Street, 
Edinburgh, to Janet, eldest daughter of Mr John 
Maekay, (Ivde Street. 

— At Oailing, the Rev. John Paxton, junior, 
minister of Lasswade, to Mary, eldest daughter 
of the l.ite James Paten, Etq. of ('railing. 

7 . At Pcehlea, Mr .Tames Twendie, in Drevn, 
to .Tanet, younger daughter of the deceased James 
Kf r, Es(]. Ittc Provo«t of Peebles. 

— At Drummond Place, Edinburgh, John 
Jiimes Erskine, Esq. Ckehiek, to ihabella, eldest 
daughter of William Uoyd, Esq. W.S. 

— At Edinburgh, S imuel Carson, M. D. St 
John’s, Newfoundland, to Margaiet, youngest 
ilaughter of the,late Rev. VVilliain Sawirs, A.M. 
Minister of (bookham, county of Noiihumber- 
land. 


8. At London, I.ord Edward Tliyniie, son of 
the Marquis of Rath, to Eliaalxdh, ehlest daugh¬ 
ter of Willmm Mellisti, E'-q. ot Wooiliord, EsM'X. 

10. At Pans, the Dukede Montebello, Peer of 
I’r.aiiee, to Ellen, youngest daughter ot Cliatlcs 
Jenkinson, Kiiq. 

lii. At T. Sli.:ndwii‘k Place, George Moir, Esq. 
Advocate, to Elora, daughtei of the laic Geoige 
'rower, Esm Aberileen. 

-- At Pilrig .SIreet, Mr Janies A’otnig, mer- 
ehanl. High Street, to Janet llainilum Urouii, 
eldest d.iiighter of tlic Rev. John lirowii. 

— At Stratlityruiii, Morton Carr, Esq. Dams- 
ter-at-Law, .■mil .Solieilor of Excise in ‘-e tlaml, 
to ('arnliin-. youngest daiigliler of the l ite Roliert 
Oraliam, Esq. ot Kiiitry. 

— At London, Augustus Erederiek Lindley, 
E-ii. grandson of the lion. John Murray anil 
l.ady Elixnlx'th Murray, to the lliiii. Mary Miir- 
r.ay,' second daughter of Alexander, I.ord Eh- 
bank. 

15, Peter Spence, Ew\. writer in Edinburgli, to 
Isabelli, yiiiiiigcst daiigiiter of Janies Macfarlane, 
Esq. f’olleelor of Excise. 

— William Stuart, Esq. St \iulrew .Square, to 
Miss ('harlolte Douglas, youngest daughter of 
William D.iiiglas, Fsq. la, llart'screet, 

l.i. At qiitixwnnd, llcrwiekshire, Mr Thomas 
Reid, tnereliiiiit, Peniiieuik, to Jane, youngest 
datighter of Mr James Simson, late in Porso, Pec- 
blesliire. 

17 . At Caiiterhiiry, Captain Geo. Cinps, of the 
Royal Engineers, to K.lisabetli, leeond daiigiiter 
of MajoT-Gencr.t1 Ramsxv, of the Royal Artillery. 

V’. At Howe .Stieel, Rciijamin ILxwkiiis, Esq. 
eommatider of the Melville revenue cutter, to Mrs 
Elizabeth Dvysdale, rtliet of Mr W. S. Drysdale, 
Edinliurgli. 

— At 13b, George Street, Mr Alexander Brown, 
metehant, Edinburgh, to Helen, danghler of ihc 
late Rev. James Brown, minister of jSicwbattle. 

— At DurnR’ic.s, John Johnstone Thomson. 
Esq. Kilkenny, to Eliza, second daughter of the 
late John Heron. Esq. of Inglcston. 

— .\t Glasgow, Mr James Macfarlane, late Col¬ 
lector of Excise, to Mrs Agnes Robb. 

. '91. At Bloomvilic, Mr John M'Culloch, of the 
ntitlsh Linen Company’s Bank, Edinburgh, to 
Elizabeth, fourth daughter of John M'Caslaiui, 
Esq. of Bloomvale. 

At Wellflcid House, Berwickshire, Alexan¬ 
der, Hope, Esq Harden Green, Mid-I.othian, to 
Isabella, daughter of the late William Hunter, 
Esq. of Pilmure, 

3h'. At I.angho1m, Mr Alexander Stevenson, 
merchant. Edinburgh, to Eliza, eldest daughter of 
William Maxwell. Esq. Langholm. 

— At Leith, the Rev. ’I'homas Adam, I’eebles, 
to Isabella, eldest daughter of the late Mr Robert 
Borthwick, farmer, Urchardmains, Pcebles-shirc. 

37 . At I7> Bhandwick Place, Charles Wilson, 
M.D. Kelso, to Elizabeth, second daughter of Mr 
Dove, Frogden. 

_ At Edinburgh. James Tod, Esq. W.S. lo.Su- 
sfln, daughter of James Mercer, Esq. of Scots- 


— At East Salton, Mr James Martin, clothier, 
St Andrew .’jtreat, Edinburgh, to Maryi youngest 
daughter of Mr David Swiiiton. 

— At Edinburgh, George C'larKr, Esq. of Bnih' 


Wiek Mill, Bath, to Mary, daugliter of the late Mr 
John Green, of Bath. 

39. At Arbuthnott House, James Chrnpe, Erq. 
commander, R. N. to the Hon. Miss Jean Dgilvy 
Arbuthnott, oldest daughter of the Viscount Ar- 
buthiiott. 

.51'. At Mile End, Glasgow, .Toscph Maegregor, 
E-q. accountant, Edinburgli, to Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter of the deceased Mr William Voung, of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

hutrly. At London, Mr Tliomas Taylor, orna- 
ineiitel painter, to Elizabeih Forman, youngest 
daughter of tlic late Mr William Forman, former¬ 
ly with Messrs {.’uikson and Co. of Newcastle- 
iilHm-Tyne. 

-- At the Hague, Captain George James Hay, 
R. N. second son of General Hay, LieuL-Gii- 
xernor of Edinburgh Castle, to Georgiana Mid- 
illetou \V hitefoord, fourth daiighcr of Sir John 
1). AVliilefoord. 

— At Diililin, Alexander Jardiiie, Esq. son of 
the lute .kir Alexander .t,xriliiie, Bart. Dumfries¬ 
shire, to Elizabcih, daughter of tlie late Charles 
( iiTtis, Fbq. of Clima, King's County. 

— At the Bnti-h Legal inn, Herne, Sir James 
Ilaswcll, Burt, of Aiiehinliek, to Jessie Jaiic, eld¬ 
est daughter of Sir Jiimes Montgomerie Cuning- 
Ii'ime, Kart, of Corselnll and Kirktonhnlm, (to. 

— At I ondori, the Marquis of Cholmondeley, 
to Lady .Susan Somerset, fourth daugliter of the 
Duke of Ueaufnit. 

— At Chirton, Kent, the Rev. Waller Steven¬ 
son ILilliday, of Whinnyrigg, Aiinandiilc, to Ka¬ 
therine, youngest d.'iughter of the late Jo'.iii Gardi¬ 
ner, Esq'. 


DEATHS. 

Ocl. in. \tBoinb.iv, Robert Robertson, young¬ 
est son of the late Robcit Rolieitson of .Vuehleeks, 
Esq. 

\ov. in. At Ilingolcc, Lieut. G. Gordon Laing. 
of the till Rifle Brigade, his Highness the Nizam's 
Service, Hydraliad, brollter of the celebTatcd Afri¬ 
can traveller, Major Alex. Gordon Laing. 

Dee. <). At Calcutta, Dr Robert Paterson, when 
about to embark fur .Scotland, aRer a residence 
of more til,an twenty years in Bengal. 

l.'i. At Chunar, Cliarles Eindyce Fergusson, 
Esq. of the East India Company’s civil service, on 
the Bengal establishment, and brother of Sir 
James Fergusson of Kilkerran, Bart. 

Jan, r. .VI Calcutta, William I.iimsdaine, Esq. 
Deputy Commissary-General of liinergellie, Fife- 
shire, and also of Ulanerne, Berwickshire. 

Miiic/i, At Garth, Trinid.xd. about the middle 
of the month, Mr Robert Iriine, second son of 
the late Rlv, Dr Irvine, of Little Dunkrid; and, 
on tliG 'J8th of that montii, John Stewait, Esq. of 
Giirtli, Perthshire, and Oarlh, Trinidad. 

Aptti^6. At Miuxliilf, the Rev. Thomas Wil¬ 
son, minister of Camiie, in the 87lh year of his 
age, .xnd .'iBth of his ministry. 

IH. At Glasgow, Susan, d.iughter of the Rev. 
Archibald Laivson, late minister of Kirkinahoe. 

30. At Stirling, George Dalgleish, Esq. mer- 
eliant. 

— At London, Mr J. B. Fitzpatrick, late trea* 
surer of the Royal Amphitheatre. 

S3, At Falkirk, Mrs Mitchell, of the Red Lion 
Inn. 

37. At Bexhill, Sussex, in his 78th year, Lieut,- 
Colonel Witherston, many years in the East India 
Company's service. 

— At Walton HaU, Yorkshire, Ann Edmon- 
stone, lady of Charles Waterton, Esq.anddau^- 
ter of the late Charles Edmonstone, Esq, of Card- 
toss Park, Dumbarlonshire. 

38. At Montrose, in his 36th year, Mr Alexan¬ 
der Thomson, tobacconist. 

jifnv 1. At London, the Marchiemegs of Bath, 
in her 57th year. 

— At Dunsc, Mr George Stuart, zurgeon. 

— At Wyastone, Derbyshire, the Rw. Robert 
Grcville. 

2 . At Rothsay, Mr Alexander Malcolm, of Glas¬ 
gow, ivTiler of •• Maltese Sketch^'* and varluus 
otiier literary and niscelkmeaut pieees. 

— At Irvine, David Slllar, Esq. aged 70. 

a. At London, Isaac Prescott, Em- Admiral of 
the Red. ued 93. ^ 

— At ArTiroath, in her Tftli year, Jean Mit- 
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ohcU, relict of the tete Mr Pnvul Kirkland, re^r 
of the Grammar Schciol of Arbroath. 

4. At Southampton, Miaa Stuart, lUu^hter of 
the late Sir Jaint'!, Stuait, Bart, of Alianbank, 
Berwickshire. 

— Ac lllaiiislpo. rh.irh's, third ton of Charles 
Stewart, la't-of lilnrkrrai/'. 

.— At Silnibiir{;li, Mr Tiuimas Murray, printer. 

— \t Kdiiiburph, tn hit 'J 7 th year, Mr David 
Brown, uasistaiit-surgooii, K.N. 

At (jreenock, Chrittopher Mood, thipraat- 
ter, and i.rtc of the Auttrnlian Company’s eerviee, 
Leitli, III Ins oSd year. 

C. At ChesQC, near Geneva, Catherine, the lady 
of tlie liittht Hou. .Sir James Mackintoii)i. 

— At Glcnduish, parish of Colraonel, Ayr, Wil- 
Jiam M'CuUoeh, Kati. 

— -\t Ivy Cottage, Conduit Vale, Blackhcath, 
ill his 6 jth year, I.achlan M'Lean, Esq. 

— At Aiichlnaini House, Lanarkshire, in his 
77lh year, Jolui Scales, Esq. funnerly writer iii 
Glasgow. 

7* .At Edinburgh, Mr John Reid, of the Coni- 
merclal Bank of .Scotland. 

— At livvolution Hall Estate, in the Itl.iiid 
of Grenada, Mr VViUiam Cuckburn. 

— At £0, Clarence .street, Mis.s Margaret Hone, 
daughter of the late .Vrchibnld Hope, Erq. Col¬ 
lector of Excise. 

At 1, George's Place, Leith lYalk, Mr 
Thomas Stewatt, merrhaiit. 

8 . At Belfast, Margaret Gardner, wife of James 
Thomson, Esq. LL.I). Professor of Mathematics, 
Belfast College. 

— The Itei'. William Oriue, lustor of the In¬ 
dependent Cliurch att'ainbeiwill, and lorcign se¬ 
cretary of the London Missionary Moeiety. 

— At (il!, (teorge Street, Mrs J.anet Priiiirose, 
wife of Hr John Warrorli Pursell, physician in 
Edinburgh. 

11. At Torbantihlll, Mrs Patrick Russell. 

— At Aberdeen, in his 7f>th year. Dr William 
I.aurence Brown, Professor of Divinity, and Prin¬ 
cipal of Mari-chnl College, Aberdeen, l)e.miif tlie 
Clianel Royal, and of the most ancient order of 
the Thistle. 

— .M .Aberdeen, Mr Robert Moir, late teller in 
the Aberdeen uank. 

12. At lludilingston, .Tames Duff', Esq. pay¬ 
master of the late !)lh Iloyal Veteran Battalion. 

— At Dalkciil), Margaret, mid on the .'lUtli ult,, 
Mary, daughters of IVlf iVilliaiii Douglas. 

17, At Crosituq-eway, Mrs Alison Cairncrosi, 
relict of the deceased Alexander Livingston, iiier- 
ekant, Crosscaoseway, oged K 8 years. 

Id. Archibald, youngest son of Professor Wal¬ 
k-ice. 

15. At Eisimn-e, George Knox, Esq. of the firm 
of Mullens and Knos. 

—. At Hcrliertshirc, Mrs Morehead of ilcrbeit- 
shire. 

^ At Grangemouth, Mrs Margaret Brooks, 
spouse of John Drummond, Esq. surgeon, R.N. 
and, at the same idace, on the i'Oili, Mrs Joan 
Rroiiks, relict of Mr Adam Brooks, merchant, 
Edinburgh. 

— At i!. Queen Place, Leith, Archibald Hiller, 
Esq. merchant, there. 

— At iiwinton Manse, Jane Hun’er Arundel, 
youngest daugliterof the late W. K. Hunter Ariiii- 
ilcl, Esq of Itarjarg. 

It). At Jedburgh Manse, the Rev, Dr. fjoraer- 
ville, so eminently distinguished as the historian 
ol ) ueen Anne, and for other valuable works. 
The tier. Doctor was the father of the Scottish 
Chureh. He had assisted in the cummuniun ser¬ 
vices in the ehurch of his own parisli on the Bab- 
bath preceding, and, apparently, with no decrease 
of energy or seal; but he was taken 111 on the 
eveiiingot th,itday, and continued to linger, peace¬ 
fully waning for his rest, till his departure on 
the Sabbath of the week fuilowing, much about 
hour of the evening when he was first taken the 
HI. 

— At Stirling, Mrs Gillies, wife of Provost 
Gtllles- 

— At BurnMand, Margaret Boston, relict of 
the late Rev. »Utam l.'ampbell, Dysart, aged 7-7 

Vt. At LesM^ien, Walter Scott of Raeburn, in 
IHiW jear. 


17. At S3, India Place, Thomas Gumming, M.O, 
son of L. Cumming, Esq. of BhickhlUs. 

— At Eiliiiburgh, Miss Elisabeth Nisbet, eld¬ 
est daughter of the deceased James Nisbet, aruhi- 
tcet, Edinburgh. 

— At Edinburgh, aged 17, Lamont Scott, 
youngest sun of Liinioiit Scott, brush-inanufse- 
Hirer. 


— At Cioniarly, James Taylor, Esip late flsh- 
eurcr there. 

IS. At Glasgow, Ml David Foote, Gordon .Stieet, 
aged b’(i. 

— At ('rail, Captaiu John Miirniy, kite of the 
Hnh regiment of Bengal native infantry. 

20. At Teigiimuutli, Captain Robert Skipsey, 

R.N. 


— At Mertoun Manse, Isabella, eldest daughter 
of the Rev. James Duncan. 

— At (ilasgow, Anne lire, youngest daughlcr 
of the late Rev. Riilicrt Vre, iiiiiiikter of Aitlli. 

— Af Stiirbaiik t’otlnge, 'I'riinly, near Eilin- 
hurgh. Miss Cathariiic M-ionub 

21. At IS, Pilng Stiect, Willmiii, youngest von 
of AlGKiinder Wright, Ksq. seed-incicliant, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Peter Wilkie, latcroacli- 
iiiaker Iheic. 

— At Milbnrn, the Rev. Thumai. Burns, ini- 
uiiiter of Renfrew, 

— At Poitobellu, Mr Justin IVilliam Mumu. 
late of the Island of Jain.iie.r, 

— .At Liveiimul, Mr Alexander Brand, onlv 
son of the lute James Briiml, Ksij, cashier of the 
Banking Company of Alienleen. 

— At Bariisiniiir, Fifeshirc, Mrs Haiiken, widow 
of the late ('aptain R.-inken, of (he hifeshiie ca¬ 
valry. 

'Jd. At London, aged 00 , the Right Hun. Lady 
Aiiilierst, rilii't of Kield-Mursh.ill JelTiey, Lout 
Amherst. 

— At llothsay, William Claik, Esq. late ui 
Kersc, Lanark .hue. 

2.7. At Grieiiliill Iliiiise, near Kdinhiirgli, v.,, 
Juhii Ikvy ur’-niithliekl and llaystiiiie, Bart., iittci 
a few days' illniss. This respectable geiilieiii.m 
w.is not inore disliiigiiisheil fur his public spirit 
than for Ills aiiiiable qnalilies in piiv.iie life, lie 
was endeared to a widi-riielo oririeuiks, by ivliiiin 
Ins loss will be seveiely ielt, .is well as liy many 
others who cxpericiieej lii» acne benevolence. 

— At L’H, India Slreet, Mieliacl Kidslon, Ea.j. 
late .7, Hanover .’'treet. 

‘Jl. At Milito .Street, Newington, John Cham¬ 
bers, aged la years, eldest sou ol .Mr Chamber:', 
elotlner, IG, South Bridge. 

— At 2, London Stri-et, m hrr H3d year. Mis 
Alexandiina tlgilvy, wife ef Tliom-is Reid, Esq. 

I'J. At Hatton .Mains, .Alice, wile of James 
Reid, Esq. 

— -At I'ltlenween, Mr George Simson, surgeon 
there. 

'Jd. At 10, MiiitnStretd, Newington, Mrs Helen 
Diekion, rchet of Mr Peter tUi.itniers, former¬ 
ly tenant tn Uedhaugh. 

' — At Newcastle, the Rev, rii.-iilcs Ochiltree, 
formerly of Eilinhnrgh, and ch.iiilain of ike Isl 
battalion of tlie Scots Brigade, aged HO. 

27. At Merton College, Oxfuitl, Mrs Dewar, 
relict oi' Maj.-Gen. Dewar ol Gilston, Fifeshi... 

— At .70, Leith Walk, Margaret Love, aged 77', 
wife of William Carstairs. 

— At Angiislii III, Mr Andrew Angus, honksell 
cr, Aberdeen, agti'i 70 years. 

2 H. At Balfour, l-'ifeshire, Is.'ibella Congallon, 
ai^ed 8.7, daughter of the hue William I'oiigaitun, 
Esq. 

— At Hamilton, the Rev. Dr Alexander Fie- 
raing, one of the ministers of Hamilton, and one 
of his Majesty's CiMpIams in Ordmary in Boot- 
liUIll. 

SU. At Dunbar, Provost WiUlani Hume. 

— At Eilinbiiigh, Miss Jessie Arubibald, 
daughter of the late Mr George Ateliib.ild, lor- 
inerly printer in Edinburgh, aitciwards of (he is¬ 
land of St Vinreiit. 

— James Dun, Esq.of Shawyiark, Nelkirkshi.— 

— At Stirling, Mr Peter Cumming, ShcnlT. 
Clerk Depute. 

oU. At Jil, Forth Street, Mrs Barbara Tiiomp- 
son, wife of Mitchell GIbfon, Esq. late of the Is¬ 
land of Ceylon. 
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30. At Loiidon, William Haricv, Giq. formerly 
of Willow Bank, near Claagon', in hia Gith year. 

— At Tain, George Murray, £sq. of Weatioli), 
aged ^E, 

31. At 11, Vork Plaee, Mr David Wilson, W.S. 

June}. At New York, Dr Robert Hogg, sur¬ 
geon, late of Gilinbiirgli. 

— At skeiieh Mill, Uaiiuoekbiirn, Mrs M‘Cu1- 
locli, in lier bUth year. 

‘J. At Chatham, Jane Pollock, wifeof (tantiiiu 
llamillon, and eldest daiiclitcrof the Into Hugh 
Crawford, Vlsq. of lireenork. 

— At Kdmliiirgh, Kiiieiiid M'K.ciizie, £s(|. lie 
was sudileiily taken ill while at dinner with Ins 
family, and retiring into niiotliei room, uln.ost 
iiiaUnitly expired, lie luil, we understand, been 
eoinpiaming lor some liitic, but w.is nllendiiig to 
Ins ordinary biisiiiexs till within an hour of his 
dentil. Mr M 'Kciiaie held the ofllee of Lord Pro¬ 
vost dining tlie years 1N17 and INIS, and was, ut 
the lime of Ins deatli. Treasurer of Heriot’s Hos¬ 
pital. 

— At liroonileej, iie.ir Colinsburgh, Fifesliirc, 
Mr James Beiiiiet. 

— At Monuiigaide, Isabella, youngest daughter 
of the late John Lauder, (Nq. 

5. .At Kdinhurgh, Mr Itohert Moffat, one of the 
niacers ol the Court of session, aged 77 yeath, 

— At Kiliiibiirgh, Mrs Morv Uiiiiihray, wife of 
George Alexander, Ksq. Ilaiill'. 

I. At the Island ot Gieiiadn, Isaac Horsford, 
Esq. .It the u'lvaiieed .ige ol S". 

At Uoseniounl, la-ith, Mary Anne, eldest 
daii|;'’ter ol the Rev. George Uiewslec, iiiinistet 
of .'seooiiie. 

7. Andrew, youngest son of Roheil Davnlsoii, 
Es{|. I'rulessoi of Law iii the Cmversity of Ghis- 
gow. 

— At Iloseville, David Bridges, F.sij. 

— At 11, Miiito ''lieet, Newington, Alexander 
Lawrie, Esq deputy-uispeetor ol army hospit.ils. 

N. At li.irth, 'Ihiirso, Lieut. A. W.ders. half- 
pay 7S'h Higtil.iiidi-rs. 

•— At Lomluii, Lieiit.-Col. George Muriav, 
Is C.B. 

a. .At ftrecnoek. Augusta, wife of Major M. E. 
Alvis, and d.inghti r oi the late Liciil.-Col. U. 
Hope, lloval Aitillery. 

— At l.ondon, l.ieiit.-th-n. llaMiionil. 

— ■» he llcv. (ieoige VA ilh.mi Seott,r(etor of 
Iventishenie, in Desonshire, third sun ol Hugh 
lieoU, Esq. of H.irden. 

— At I'hilpsLouii, Mr John Krir. fnelor on the 
llopetoue estates in \Aest l.othiiin for upwards of 
1,'> ye.irs. 

— At Dallveith, Mr Janies M'Diarniid. 

10. At Loiiilon, Niehohis Brown, Es(|. Coni- 
missionei of S letiialliiig Boanl. 

— At Leith .'slieel, John Morrison, srin of Mr 
James Mon Ison, hootni.ikcr. 

— Peter ('amphell, Esj|. nilleroilan. 

It. At Bolfiaeks, Mr Bnheit M'Cillevvie, factor 
to the Earl of Ureadiilbaiie. 

}S. At Jl, Prhicci Street, Mr John Sjieirs. 

— At Liiilitligow, MrJohn llenderaoii. Deacon 
of the Corporaiioii of Coopers. 

— At I)ou!ognr-sur-Mer, John Thomson, Esq. 
formerly of the TOlh, <» f'amcrrm Highlander'. 

J. .'At Huddiiigtoii, Miss Lilias Milliir, sister of 
the late Uiehard Millat, Esq. of nreandiim. 

— At o, Northiiinlierland .Street, Mis Welsh, 
widow of Iho late Bohert W ilsli. Esq. of Collin, 

— All, Clalenioiit Street, Mr I'honias Sh.iiiks, 
writer. 

— Emily, second daiigliter of Mr John Mac- 
Oeorge, Lniiiiore Plaee, 

Id, .\t ltoths.iy, M.irion Jane, third daughter 
of Gciii'ge JoM-pIi Bell, Esq. advocate. 

— At Eiliiibiirgll, inneli and justly regretted, 
Mrs Margaret lieoeh, widow of Hie late Ml 
Ramsay, areliiteet. 

— .At Musselburgh, .Mr.s Katherine Vogan, re¬ 
lict of Mr VA illidin ll.uikino, of lanth. 

— At Ladytield Place, Air John James, boot 
and shoemaker, late Convener of tlic Trades of 
Edinburgh. 

— Ai AVanlie, Mrs Donaldson, aged G7 years. 

At llirkcnhcad. Mis Rachel AAcir, widow of 
the late AVilliaiii 'I'hoinson, of Birkenhead, Les- 
iiiahagoe, Lauarkshire. 

IG. Ati'l, Brighton Pluce, PoitoboUo, Mn J. 

Pged 01. 
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1& At 41, Zaithian Streel, Mr Robert Lyon, 
teacher in the Merchant Maiden Uospiial. 

— At 15, East Claremont Street, Miss Janet 
Linning, daughter of the late Rev, Thon.as Lin- 
Ding, ininistcr of Lesmahagoe. 

— At London, Sir Lucas Pepys, Dart,, in his 
GGlIi year, 

— At S]iriug Gardens, near Edinburgh, in the 
47th year of Ins ago, John Brown, Esq. 

■ 7. At Lasswadc, Mrs Duncan M‘Neill. 

— At his Lordship's sent, in the neiglibour- 
hood of Windsor, on the 17th instant, the vene- 
rnblu Earl Hareourl. His Lordship whs in his hkth 
year. He was a Field Marshal. Colonel of the 
1 nh dragoons. Governor of Portsmouth, Deputy 
Lieutenant of Windsor Forest, Deputy Ranger of 
Windsor Park, and a K.C.l). He was third Earl, 
and, we believe, the title is extinct in him. 

IH. At 71, Clerk Street, in the 7ih year of his 
age, Tlininos, eldest son of Mr Samuel Laing of 
the Commercial Bank. 

At Bathgate, J.imos Corbet, Esq. surgeon, 

n.N. 

£0. At Cliarlcton Kings, Gloucestershire, Ge¬ 
neral George VAaide, In the 71st year of his 
age- 

— At Sante Addresse, near Havre-de-Orace, 
AV 1111.1111 liiglis. Esq. W.S, 

— At 4ii, Queen Street, Major Alexander 
Tlioinsiiii, royal engineers. 

Ul. Aliss Iiiglis, liaughter of the late William 
Ingli',, Esq. Fellow of the Royal College of .Sur¬ 
geons, Ediiiburgli. 

— At Biiriihrae, Mrs .Susan Smith Priinrocc 
of Biinihr.ic. 

2‘J. .At .stripcside, Fifesliire, William GulUnd, 

E-q. 

— At l.cll»fnily, Pertlishire, William Sixittis- 

wonde, in his K4th year. * 

At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Dempster, drug- 

glM. 

— John Pott, Esq. of Carlenrigg. Roxburgh¬ 
shire. 

i’4. At Montrose, Airs Mary Ruperta Skinner. 
It liet of the late John Gchterlony, Esq. 

— .M the Manse of Lnches, in the Island of 
Leu IS, Hie Rev. Alexander .Siinxon, in the G8lh 
year of his age, and 4 d of his ministry. 

— At Kirkaldy. MrsJ. ILie, widow of the late 
All Alexander Lang, l.cilh. 

— At Monti use. Mrs Auchterlony, widow of 
tile dei'C.ised John jAiieliterloiiy, Esq. 

-At L.nrgs, at tlie Manse of his soinin-low, 
1)1 Sootl, minister of St Alieiuu'ls, Dumfries 

— -At Edinbuigli, aged Nd, Mrs Margaret Tc|- 
f.iir, widow of tlic Rev. Joseph Henderson, mi¬ 
nister of AVivlmi. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Nieol William Robert¬ 
son. P.s.C. 

— At ins liouse, in Vork Place, .Sir Tliomas 
Ramsay, U.irt. ol Uulmain, Colonel in the Servi(>e 
of the East India Company. 

— Ai Malvern VA'ella, Worcestershire, Chiis- 
tian, HiinI daughter of the late Lawrence Oli- 
pliant, Esq. of Ga.k. Petthshirr. 

27. At 4, Gayileld .Square, John MacRitchie. 
E-q. of Craigtoii, wiitoi in Edinburgh, aged C8 
wars. 

I'S. At Kinkrakiii, Glenorchy, Argyllshire, 
Cliiisima Roliertsoii, aged oG, wife of Mr Alex¬ 
ander C.impbell. 

— At Buinside of Alv.n, Airs Charlotte Mitchell, 
wife of Air Joliti M'Laren, factor to James John¬ 
stone, Es(|. of Alva. 

_ At Northlield, near Edinburgh. Isabella 
.‘-Jill, wife of Mr Gregor MacGregor. 

— AtWhinflcld, Kinross-shire, JamesStcdman, 
E<q. aged 81. 

.'II. At 11, Brown Squ.ire, James Dobie, young¬ 
est son of Mr Francis Cameron. 

— At Edinburgh, Daniel Macdowall Hill, only 
son of the hue Peter Hill, junior. Esq. aged two 
years. 

At 30, Royal Circus, William Henderson, 
Esq. of Gliiiip, .‘Shetland, Captain h. p. S7th regi¬ 
ment of foot. 

Julj/ J. .\t Edinburgh, George Bumet, Esq. 

— At 15, Montague Street, Mrs Janet Ciilbert, 
wife of Air James Ramsay, silk-metcet. South 
Bridge Street. 

2. At FountiiiDlwni ia his 60th yMi> Mi John 
laUnflfUfllt 
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S. At Blackiidge, Mr Dunean Macks;, aesil39 

8. At Perfar, James Rom, weaver, aged 4C. 

He was author of a number of poetical produc¬ 
tions of some merit. , . 

— At UstentI, Louisa Isabella, daughter of Sir 
Evan Murray Maegregor of Maegregor, Bart. 

— At 34, Dublin Street, Miss Hunter. 

— At Garseubc, John fampbell, younger of 
Suceoth, Esq. M.I'.furthecountvof Dumbarton. 

1. At Martingartii. near Dumfries, Mr Gilbert 
Ogilvio, late merchant in Leith. 

— At his house. Comely Carden, Henry Dun¬ 
can, Rsq. late merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At 1, Old Physic Gardens, Mary Ann Glad- 
stone, daughter of Mr Robert R. White, wine 
merchant. 

— At London, aged 84, Mrs Ann Penn, relict 
of the late John Penn, Esq. formerly governor, 
and one of the hereditary proprietors of the pro* 
Vince of Pennsylvania. 

3. At Vanburgh Place, Leith, Margaret Jane, 
seconddaughterof Mr Alexander, wine-merchant. 

— At Bridge of Allan, William Horn, Esq. in 
the 71at year of liii age. 

— Ac Edinburgh, Miss Madeline Waddel, 
daughter of Mr James Waddel, !3, Uundas Street. 

— At London, Samuel, sou of the Her. E. Ir¬ 
ving. 

— Ill childbed, at 1, Pingal Plare, Margaret S. 
Morton, wife of Mr Robert Russell, leather-fac¬ 
tor, aged S2 years, and on the 10th hisinlantson. 

C. AC London, George Mackenzie Blair, Esq. 

— At Gogar Burn, near Edinburgh, Mrs Doro¬ 
thea GrMory, wifts of the Res’. Archibald Alison. 

7. At Eilinburgh, Mrs Maria Dickson, relict of 
Dr Dominick Lynch, of Barbadocs. 

— Here, Mr Barrymore, aged 72, for nearly 40 
years a distinguished ncrfornier at the Theatres- 
Koyal Drury Lane anil Covent Garden. 

— At Montpelier, in France, Edwaid Bullock 
Douglas, Esq. 

H. At Horse Miln, near Perth, Mrs William 
Shickle, daughter Of Mr James Davidson, George 
Inn, Perth. 

— At Castle Fraser, At^rdeenshire, Mr Robert 
(.‘Msie, in his 90th year. 

9. At Belhavcn, the Rev. James Stirling, of 
Cockburnspntb. 

— At his risidcnce, near Duddingatone, the 
Right Hon. William Lord Nairiie. 

— At Glorat House, Captain William Mori- 
son, half-iiay 430 regiment of Foot. 

— At Woolwich, Mrs Chainbers White, wife of 
Commodore White, and eldest daughter of the 
late General Sir Hew Dalrymple. 

— At Iioiudon, near Licnfirl I, the Right Rev. 
Henry William Majcndic, D.D., Lord Bishop of 
Bangor. 

iu. At Torquay, Devon, in his 13th year, Tho¬ 
mas Sandfotd Lane, eldest tun of the Rev. Charles 
Lane, and grandson of the late Right Rev. Bishop 
Sanford. 

11. At Kinnsird House, Mrs Dick, wife of Co- 
onel Robert Henry Dick, C. B. of Tullymet, 
PordtsMre. 

— At Blyth Bridge, LleuL Thomas Aire, royal 
navy. 
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12. At Portobello, William Creclraan, Esq, 

>- At Fmliir, John Steele, senior. Esq. mer- 
cluint. 

•-Mrs Rebecca Page, wife of Mr George Inglii, 
merchant, corner of Bank Street, Edinburah. 

13. At Elic, Fifeshire, John Wallace. Esq. of 
Balhousic. 

— At laindoii, after a liiigeritig illness, L. W. 
Wood, Esq. late of the Stock Exchange, 

15. At Cassel, after a short but painful illnesi, 
the French General Vandamme. 

— At Rothsay. Mrs Elizabeth Stewart, widow 
of the late Architiald Stewart, shipbuilder there. 

— At Inverness, Mrs May Cliisliolm, wife-of 
Mr George Watson, accountant of the National 
Bank of Scotland. 

IC. At Paisley, Dr John Stewart Ramsay, sur- 
geon, royal navy. 

17> At Hath, Lady Catherine O'DoncI, relict of 
the late Sir Neill U’Oonel, Bart., and daughter of 
the Earl of Annesley. 

— At Mcadowbank House, ('liarles, youngest 
son of Lord Mcadowbank. 

18. At Dollarbeg, Clackmannanshire, Mrs Mar¬ 
garet Bennct, eldest daughter of thCilMe Rev. 
William Beiinet. of Duddingstone, wife of 
William Clark, W.S. 

19. At Irvine, Mrs Margaret Hamilton, relict 
of the Rev. Thomas Pollock, minister of Kilerin- 
ning. 

— Robert Nisbet, youngest son of Mr Peter 
Robertson, Ncwtonices. 

20. .41 Portobello, Mrs Margaret Mundell, re* 
liet of the late Mr Thomas WiliiaiiisoD, Dum¬ 
fries. 

— At Invereman, Major Alexander Forbes, 
formerly of the 71 st regiment. 

22. At Southfield House, palish of Mearns, Mr 
IlobcTt Caldwell, aged S3 years t and at the same 

K lace, on the 1st of May last, Mrs Agues Maniii, 
is wife. 

2.3. At Moray .Street, Leith Walk, Andrew Cun¬ 
ningham, Esq. late of the Navy Pay OfHcc, Lon¬ 
don. 

— At Annan, ratbarine Camithers, daughter 
of A. R. Carst-it, LL. D. Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. 

25. At Edinl/urgli, Mr Robert Dunean, writer, 
aged 47. 

28. At 40, Great King Street, Mrs Stewart. 

— At London, Miss Cutiitt, the voealist. Di-s* 
appointed in an early auachment, she had latterly 
butfered under a deprivation of reason. 

30. At 27, Regent Terrace, Andrew T. Wight, 
in his tenth year. 

Lately, At Skerton, near Lancaster, aged 69, 
Ann Calvert. 

— At Burnside. Surinam, Mr .Andrew Jrmes 
Cornfoot, aged 2.3, from Largo, Fifeshire. 

— AlGlcnmore, Argjilshire, Cohn Campbell, 
Esq. of Glenmore, in hU O-Sih year. 

— At Castleinains, near .S,inqu)iar, James Stod- 
dart, late in Gieninanna, aged .SO years. 

— At Greystones of Kirkpatrick Fleming, in 
his 87th year, Mr David Irving, formeily, and 
for nearly >5(1 years, a cattle-dealir betwixt the 
English and Scotch border maikets. 


Deaths. 
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THE MOORS. 


OsTE we knew tlie Highlands ab¬ 
solutely too well—not a itook almost 
that was not as familiar to us as our 
brown study. We had not to complain 
of the lochs, glens, woods, and moun¬ 
tains alone, for having so fastened 
themselves upon us on a great scale, 
that we found it impossible to shake 
them OR'; but the hardship in our case 
was, that all the inferior and subordi¬ 
nate comiionent parts of the scenery, 
many of them dull and dreary enough, 
and some of them insupportably stu¬ 
pid, liad taken it upon tliemselves so 
to thrust their intimacy upon us, in 
all winds and weathers, that without 
giving them the cut direct, there was 
110 n'ay of escaping from the burden 
of their friendship. To courteous 
and hninane Christians, such as we 
have always been, both by name and 
nature, as far back as we can recol¬ 
lect, it is painful to cut even an 
impudent stone, or an upsetting tree, 
that may cross our path uncalled for, 
or obtrude itself on our privacy, when 
we wisli to be alone in our medita¬ 
tions. Yet, we. confess, they used 
aometiuies sorely to try our temper. 
It is nil very well for you, our good 
sir, to say that such «ibjects are in¬ 
animate. ."^o much the Worse. Were 
they animatts the chance is, though 
like yourself perhaps at times some¬ 
what silly, that they might be reason¬ 
ed with on the impropriety of inter¬ 
rupting the stream of any man’s so¬ 
liloquies. But being not merely in¬ 
animate but irrational, objects of that 
class know not to keep their own 
VOt,. XXVIIl. NO. C'LXXIf. 


place, which indeed, it may be said 
111 reply, is kept for them by nature. 
But that Mistress of the Ceremonies, 
though a personage enjoying a fine 
green old age, against whom we would 
not utter one single syllable of dispa¬ 
ragement or reproach for ten th ousand 
worlds, atid though present at all 
times, it is true, and at all places, can¬ 
not be expected to be ejiually attentive 
to the proceeding-s of all the objects 
und er her control. Accordingly, often 
when she is not looking, what more 
common tlian for a huge liiilking fel¬ 
low of a rock, with an absurd tuft of 
trees on bis bead, who has observed 
you lying half-asleep on the gieen 
sward, to hang eaves-dropping, as it 
w ere, over your n>ost secret thoughts, 
which he whispers to the winds, and 
they to all the clouds !—or for some 
gi'Otesque and fantastic ash, with a 
crooked hack, and arms dispropor¬ 
tionately long, like a giant in extreme 
old age dwindling into a dwarf, to 
pit out from the hole in the wall, and 
should votir leaden eyes chance at 
the timelo love tin* ground, to put 
his mossy fist right in your unsuspect¬ 
ing and philosophical countenance! 
Iirshort, it is very possible to know 
a country so tlioi oughly well, outside 
and in, from mountain to molehill, 
that you get mutually so tired of one 
biiowct’s company, that you are 
ready to cut each other’s throats, 
and in hatred and disgust, load-your¬ 
selves with reciprocal imprecations. 

So was it once with us and the 
Highl(uid»i That too much faml' 
’ll p 
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liai'ity breeds contempt,” is a wise 
apothegm wo learned manjr a long 
year ago, wlien learning to write large 
text; and oiir Avliole life has been a 
running commentary upon the theme 
then set ns by that incomparable 
caligraphist, Butterworth. All “ tlio 
old familiar faces” occasionally 
come in for a portion of that feeling; 
and, on that account, wo are glad that 
we never saw Charles Lamb’s. So, 
some dozen years since, we gave up 
the Highlands, not wishing to quarrel 
with tliem or any country, and confi¬ 
ned our tender assiduities to th» Low¬ 
lands, while, like two great Flats as 
‘we were, we kept staring away at 
each other, with our lives on the 
same level. All tlic ronsequcne.es 
that might naturally have been ex¬ 
pected have ensued; and we are now 
ns heartily sick of the Lowlamh;, and 
they, we suspect, of us, as any honest 
man and his wife in all his Majesty’s 
dominions. What else can we do hut 
revive the “ vetcris vestigia flam- 
niaj,” and “ tolls viribus,”'iiiake an 
attack and inroad upon our First 
Love ■? 

Allow us to offer another view <»f 
the subject. There is not about all 
Old Age one blessing more deser¬ 
ving of its gi'atitude to heaven, than 
the graduar bedimming of memory 
brought on by years. In youth, all 
tliin*^, internal and external, are iin- 
forgetable, and, by tlie pci-petual 
presence of passion, opj)ress the 
soul. The. eye of a woman haunts 
the vieliin on whom it may hav»' gi¬ 
ven a glance, till ho leap.s, pei haps, 
out of a foiir-stoiy window. A beau¬ 
tiful lake, or a sublime mountaui, 
drives - a young poet as mad as a 
March hare. He loses himself in an 
interminable forest louring all round 
tlio horizon of a garret si.v feet squsu’e. 
Memory and Imagination, in tlio poor 
fellow’s case, are absolutely hut one 
faculty, or two twisted together into 
a rope, with which he is ready to 
liang himself on the slightest or no 
occasion. It matters iiot to him 
whether his eyes be open or shut. 
He is at the mercy of all Life and 
all ?sature, and not for one hour can 
he^ escape from their persecutions. 
His soul is the slave of the Seven 
Senses, and each is a tyrant, with in¬ 
struments of tortui'e, to whom and to 
whidi Plialaris, with his brazen bull, 
leM joke. But in old age 
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** the heart of a man is oppressed 
witli care” no longer; the Seven Ty¬ 
rants have lost their sceptres, and 
arc dethroned; and the grey-headed 
genth'inaii feels that his soul has “ set 
up its rest.” His eyes are dazzled 
no more with insuflerable light;—no 
more his ears tinghi with music too 
exquisite to he homo;—his touch 
tremblos not, ns of yore, 

“ Along the edge of many a thrilling line.” 

And the scents of nature stealing from 
the balmy mouths of lilies and roses, 
are deadened in snuff. He is above 
and beyond tlie reach of all the long 
arms of many-lianded misery, as he, 
is out of the convulsive eliileh of 
bliss. And is not tliis tlie state of best 
happiness for mortal man ? Tranquil¬ 
lity ! The pea»’.oful air that w’o breathe 
as we are westering tow'ards the sun¬ 
set-regions of our Being, and feel 
that we are about to drop down for 
ever out of sight, behind the Sacred 
Mountains! 

All this may ho very fine, hut can¬ 
not he said to lielp us far on in tlie 
Introduction to our iiiteiuhul Article 
on the Moors. Let us try it again. 
Ohl men, we remarked, ought to he, 
tliankful to Heaven for their dim 
memories. Tiever do we feel that 
more profoundly than wlien dreaming 
about the Highlands. All is confu¬ 
sion. Notliing distinctly do we rc- 
memher—not even the names of lochs 
and mountains. Where tlie devil is 
Ben Cruarhaii? At this blessed mo¬ 
ment we see his e.loud-eapped head 
—blit wo have clean forgotten the 
silver sound of the name of the coun¬ 
ty lie eiicumhors. lloss-shire ? Nay, 
tliat won’t do—lie never was at Tain. 
We are assured by Dr Reid’s, Dr Beat- 
tie’s, and Dugald Stewart’s groat In¬ 
stinctive First Principle Belief, that 
oftenor than once, or ten times either, 
have we Imuui in a day-long hollow 
among precipices dear to eagles, call¬ 
ed Glen-Etive. But wliere begins or 
wliere ends that “ severe sojimrn,” 
is now to us a mystery—though we 
hear [the sound of the sea and the 
dashing of oatai'acts. Yet though all 
is thus dim in our memory, w'ould 
you believe it, that notliing is utterly 
lost ? No, not even the thoughts that 
soared—like eagles vanishing in the 
light—or that dived—like ravens into 
tbegloom. TheyaUre-appear—those 
from the Empyrean—these from 
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Hades—reniiading us of tke good 
or the evil borne in other days, within 
the 6})iritual regions of our iar>ex- 
tended, my, rather our boundless 
being! I’he world of eye and ear is 
not in reality iiai-rowed because it 
glimuiers; ever and anon, as years 
advance, a light, direct from heaven, 
dissipates tlie gloom, and bright and 
ghiriouH, as or yore, the landscape 
laughs to the sea, the sea to heaven, 
and heaven back again to the gax'mg 
spirit that leaps forward to the hail¬ 
ing light with the same divinrs pas¬ 
sion tliat gave wings to our youtii! 

All this may be still finer, yet can¬ 
not be. said, any more than the pre¬ 
ceding iiaragraph, much to hpl[) us 
oil wif.h the Introduction to our Ar- 
tic.le. To come, then, if possible*, to 
the ])oint at once—we are happy that 
our dim nnunory and orir dim ima¬ 
gination restore and revive in our 
inind nom* but the characteristic 
features of the scenery of the High¬ 
lands, iminixed with baser matter, 
and all floating magnificently through 
a spiritual haze, so that the whole 
region is now more tlwin ever ideal¬ 
ized,—ami in spite of all his jiresent, 
jiast, ami future prosin<*ss—(Ihristo- 

I ihor North—tJie iiiomeut he images 
joc'h I'^tive or Loch Awe—is a jioet 
—if ever tln'i-e was oue in this bless¬ 
ed and aci'ursed world. 

Wliy, we are now in CJh*n-Etive— 
and sitting at the mouth of our Tent. 
Our oft-repeated passionate prayer. 


“ O f<»r a lodge in some vast ivllderness!” 

lias once more, after twenty years’ 
absence, in this magnificent haunt of 
our fanciful youtlt and imaginative 
manhood, been gloriously granted, 
and C'iiristopher, he tliiuks, could 
again bound along these cloud-gird¬ 
led cliffs like a deer. Nay, ’tis not 
twenty yeai’s since wt* pitclied this 
Belf-sauie snow-white Tent amid the 
puiiile heather, by the Linn of Uee! 
But, 

We take no heed of time but by its loss," 


so winnowing on the air is even the 
weariest waving of liis care-laden 
wings! A few yellow weather-stains 
are on the canvass—“ but that not 
muchtlie pole is yet sound—or 
call it rather mast—for we have 
hoisted our top-gallant, 

** And lo! the silver cross, to Scotfand 
dear,” 


lan^idly lifts itself m>, an ineffec¬ 
tual streamer, in tlic ntiPul morning 
breezes! The dawn is foftly—slow¬ 
ly—stealing upon day; for tlie up¬ 
risen sun, though here the edge of 
Ids disk as yet be invisible, is diffu¬ 
sing abroad the dewy joy of “ the 
sweet hour of prime,” and all the 
beauteous eastern region is tinged 
with a crimson, faint and fine as 
that which sleeps witliin the wreaths 
of the sea-sounding shells. Hark! 
the eagle’s earliest cry, yet in his 
eyry! Another hour, and ho and 
his giant mate will be seen spirally 
ascending the skies, in many a glori¬ 
ous gyration, tutoring tlieir offspring 
to dally now with the sunshine, as* 
when llieir [>luiues are stronger, they 
will dally with the storm. 

“ (), Forest of I)tilno.js ! liow sweet is the 
sound!” 

Hundreds of red-deer arc now lying 
lialf-asleen, half-awake, among tliy 
feni ami i)eath(>r, with their antlers, 
could our eyes now behold them, 
motiunless as the birch-tree branches 
witli wliich they are blended in the 
desert.. Or roused from tbeir lair, 
at tlu*. sigual-belling of tbeir king, 
a hero uncuiujiiered in a hundred 
fights, tlie whole herd rises at once 
like a gr«>V(^ and witli their stately 
h(‘ads lifted aloft on the weather- 
gleam, snuff tlie street scent of the 
rnorning-air far and wide surcharged 
with the hoiiey-dcw yet unmeltmg 
on tlie lieallier, and eye witli the 
looks of liberty the glad daylight 
that mantles the Black Mount witli 
a many-coloured gai*ment. Ha 1 the 
first plunge of tlic salmon in the 
pool! Tliere again lie shoots into the 
air, white as silver, and new run from 
the sea!—^for Loch-Etivc is one of 
tlie many million arms of ocean, and 
bright now are rolling in the billows 
of the far-licaving tide! Music meet 
for such a morn and such moun¬ 
tains ! .Straight stretches the glen for 
leagues, and tlien bending througli 
the blue gloom, seems to wind away 
witli one maguificent sweep into in¬ 
finitude. Tfie Great Glen of Scot¬ 
land—Glen-More itself—is not more 
magnificent. But the great glen of 
Scotland is j^et a living forest. Glen- 
Etivc has no woods—and- the want 
of them is sublime. For, centuries 
ago, 'pines and oaks,-in tke course of 
nature, all perish^; andthiay exist 
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now but in tradition, still waver¬ 
ing <01 the tongues of old bards, 
or deep do«^ in tiie mosses shew 
tteir black trunks to the light, when 
the torrents join the river in spate, 
and the moor divulges its secrets 
as in an enrtliqiiake. Sweetly sung, 
thou small, bronm, moorland bird, 
though tby song be but a twitter! 
And ti’ue to thy time—even to a 
balmy minute—art thou, with thy 
velvet tunic of black, striped witli 
yellow, as tliou windest thy small 
but not sullen horn—by us called in 
our pride Humui.e Bee —but not, 
methmks, so very humble, while 
booming high in air in oft-repeated 
Circles, wondering at our Tent, and at 
the flag that now unfolds its gaudy 
length like a burnislied serpent, as 
if me smell of some far-oft* darling 
heather-bed had touched tby finest 
instinct>->away fliest thou straight 
southward to that rich flower-store, 
uneri'inglyasthe carrier-pigeon waft¬ 
ing to mstaiit lands some love-mes¬ 
sage on its wings. Yet liumble af¬ 
ter all thou art I for ’tis thy chief— 
thy sole pastime 

To murmur fur the hour In heather- 
bells” 

and making thy industry thy deliglit, 
to return at shut of day, rheerfui 
even in thy weariness, to thy ground- 
cell, within the knoll, where.as Fancy 
dreams, the Fairies dwell—a Silent 
People in tlie Land of Peace. 

Y^treeu we had rather a hard 
Imutof it in the Tent—the Glenlivet 
was pithy—and Tickler and the 
Shepherd sustained a total over- 
tiirow. They are snoring as if it 
still were midnight. And is it thus 
that we sportsmen spend our time 
on tbe Moors ? Yet while " so many 
of our poorest subjects are asleep,*’ 
let us repoint the nib of our pen, 
and in the eye of the sweet-breath’d 
moraing—moralize. 

Thirteen years are over and gone 
since by the linn of Dee we pitch¬ 
ed—on that famous excursion— i'Hb 
Tent. Let us sketch the fate of 
empires—the state of the world at 
larM—from the Battle of Waterloo 
to the Kew Prendi Revolution. And 
let us begin with Maga. 

** Like Httme tall Palm that rioiiieteas fa¬ 
bric grew," 


roct. 

nay, not noiseless—for the deafest 
wight tliat ever strove to hc»ar witli 
his mouth wide open, would have 
safely sworn that he heard the sound 
of ten thousand hammers. NeiUier 
grew site like a Palm—but like a 
Banyan-tree. Ever as she threw 
forth branches from her great unex¬ 
hausted stem, they were borne down 
by tlie weight of their own beauty to 
the soil—the deep, black rich soil 
in which she grew, originally sown 
there by a bird of Paradise, that dropt 
the seed from lier beak as she sail¬ 
ed alon^ in the sunsliiuy ether—and 
every limberest spray there again 
taking root, reascended a stately 
scion, and so on ceaselessly through 
ail the hours, eacli iii itself a spring- 
season, till the figui'ative words of 
Milton have been magnificently ful¬ 
filled :— 

-“ Her arms 

Brandling w broad and long, that in the 
ground 

The bended twigs take root, and daugh¬ 
ters grow 

Ahout the mother tree, a iiillar'd shade 
High nverardi'd, and echoing walks be¬ 
tween ; 

There oft the Bttrick Sliepherd,* shun- 
tiiiig heat, 

•Shelters in cool, and tends his pasturing 
lierds 

At loop-holes cut tliroiigli tliickest shade.’’ 

But, alas! for the Odontist! He, 
the “ Deliciee generis Humtmi," is 
dead. The best of all the Bishops of 
Bristol is no more. Mansel had not 
a tithe of liis wit—nor has Kaye a 
tithe of his wisdom. And can it he 
that we have not yet edited “ His 
Remains !” ** Alas I poor Yorick!” If 
Hamlet could smile even with the 
skull of the Jester in his hands.whom, 
when a princely boy, he had loved, 
hanging on his neck manya tliousand 
times, why may not also we, in our 
mind’s eye seeing that mirthful face 
“ quite chap-falieii,” and heanng as 
if dismally deadened by the dust, the 
voice that “ so often set our table on 
a roar!” Dr Parr’s wig, too, is all out 
of frizzle; a heavier sliot has dishe¬ 
velled its horB(!-hair, tlian ever was 
sent from the Shepherd’s gun; no 
more shall it he mistaken for owd a- 
blink oil the mid-day bough, or ptar¬ 
migan basking in the sun bign irp 


The Moots, 


'f In most sditiens of PatudlM jLost, trs bvli«ve, it is " Indian h(!i'd8inan,”^C. Ni 
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among the regions of tiie snow I It 
has vanished, with other lost things, 
to the Moon; and its image alone re- 
mains for the next edition of the ce¬ 
lebrated treatise “ De Itehus Deper- 
ditis" a suitable and a Avelcome 
frontispiece, transferred thither by 
the engraver’s cunning from the first 
of those Eight Tomes that might 
make the Trone tremble, lately laiu on 
the shoulders of Atlas who threatens 
to put down the Globe, by the least 
judicious and the most unmerciful 
of editors that ever imposed upon 
the light living the heavy dead— 
John Johnson late of Birmingham, 
Fellow of the Royal Societj^, ami of 
the Royal (’ollege of Physicians, 
whose practice is duller than that 
of all Death’s doctors, and his pre¬ 
scriptions in that preface unciirist- 
iauly severe! ODoliorty, likewise, 
has been gathered to his fathers! The 
Stiindard-bearer has lowered his co¬ 
lours before that foe who alone is in¬ 
vincible. I'lic Ensign, let us not fear, 
has been advanced to a company 
without purcitaso ; the Adjutant lias 
died ill tlie ser\ice, and his widow, 
the late Mrs Maewhirter of Phiia- 
deiphia, has applied for a pension, 
which, if the jiresent shabby set of 
apostates whomisgoveiti this country 
have, not tlie grace to grant it, will be 
given with an open hand by tlie Coa- 
ntioii ministry, with Grey and Rich- 
mondattheirhead; and for their right 
and left arms, Vivian and Sadler, the 
latter rejoicing in the benign laws 
of Providence, in spite of that Puppy 
in the Edinburgh Review. Tims was 
lately rumoured to be in a galloping 
consumption; but the very terms of 
the report, about one so sedentary, 
were suflicieiit to give it the lie. 
Though ])uny, he is far from being 
unwell; and still engaged in polishing 
tea-spoons and other plated articles, 
at a rate cheaper than travelling 
gipsies do horn. But let us com¬ 
plete our picture of the affairs of 
Europe at another sitting, and put an 
end in the Tent to tliat portentous 
snore. 

Tickler—Hogg! 

“ Arise, awukc, or be for ever fallen !’’ 

Ho—ho ! gentlemen—so you have 
had the precaution to sleep in your 
clothes! The sun, like Maga, is 
mounting higher and higher in hea- 


vmi; so let us, we beseech you, to 
bresdefast, and then off to the Moors. 

'< Substantial hreakfUttl” by Du> 
aid Dhu, and by Donald Roy, and 
y Hamish—heaped up like icebem 
round the pole. How nobly stands 
in the centre that ten-gallon Cask of 
Glenlivet! Proud is that Round to 
court his shade—tliat twenty-pound 
Salmon lies beneath it, even as yes* 
terday he lay beneath the cliff—Hi 
column of light falls from him on that 
Grouse-Pie—is not that Ham beauti¬ 
ful in the calm consciousness of bis 
protection—and that Tongue mutely 
eloquent in his praise V Tap him with 
your knuckles, James, tenderly as if 
you loved him—and that witli all 
your heart and soul you do—and is 
not the response firm as from the 
trunk of the gnarled oak ? He is yet 
“ Virgin of Proserpina”—“ by Jbve’* 
lie is; no wanton lip has ever touch¬ 
ed his mouth so chaste; so knock 
out the bung, and let us hear him 
gurgle. With diviner music does he 
fill the pitcher, and with a diviner li¬ 
quidity of light, tlian ever Naiad, in 
the fount of Helicon or Castaly, pour¬ 
ed into classic urn, gra(‘efully uplift¬ 
ed by Grecian dame to her graceful 
head, and home away, with a thanks¬ 
giving liyinn, to her hut in the olive- 
grove. 

All eggs are good eating; and a 
vulgar Jieresy it is—vile and vulgar 
as that of the Row, though not sO 
impious—which holds that those laid 
by sea-fowl have a fishy taste. It is 
a lie. The egg of the Sea-mew is 
exceeding sweet; so is that of any 
Gull in the gullet. Pleasant is even 
the yolk of the Cormorant—in the 
north of England yeleped the Scartli; 
and in the jLowlands of Scotland the 
Black Byuter. Try a Black Byuter’s 
egg, my dear James; for tliough not 
newly laid, it has since spring been 
preserved in butter, and is as Meshes 
a daisy after a shower. Do not he 
afraid of stumbling on a brace of em¬ 
bryo Black Byuters in the interkw of 
the globe, for by its weight, that is a 
maiden egg. You may now smack 
your lips. Shepherd, loud as if yo« 
were smacking your palms, for that 
yellow morsel wra unknown to Vi- 
tellius. Don’t cru^ the shell, but 
thi ow it into the Etive, tliat the Fairies 
may find it at night, and go dancin g in 
the fragile but buoyant canoey in fits of 
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small shrill lau^^Llcr, aloiij^ with the 
foam-hells over the cbh-tiae Rapids 
above “ Conuul’s racing ferry.” 

Sic transit gloria inundi!” Tlie 
salmon is iu sliivers, and the grouse- 
pic has vanished like a dream! 

“ So fu<le», so languislies, grows dim, and 
dies, 

iill that this world is proud of!” 

Only a goose remains! and would 
that he too were gone to return no 
more; for he makes me an old man. 
No tradition survives in the glen of tlie 
era at which he flourished. He seems 
to have belonged to some tribe of tlie 
Anseres now extinct; and ns for his 
own single individual self, our senses 
tell us, in a language not to be misin¬ 
terpreted, that he must have first be¬ 
come defunct in tlie darkness of an¬ 
tiquity. But nothing can be too old 
for a devil—so at supper let us rec¬ 
tify him in Cayenne. 

Oh! for David Wilkie, or William 
Simpson, (while w^e had sent Gibb to 
bring aivay yonder Sideling and its 
rliflF,'^ to paint a picture—coloured, if 
possible, from the life—of the interior 
of our airy }*yramid—door open, and 
perpendiculai' canvass walls folded 
iip-^ttiat settled, but cloudy sky 
above, with here its broad blue fields, 
and there its blue glinijising glades— 
this greensward mound in the midst 
of a wilderness of rock-strewn 
heather—as much of that one moun¬ 
tain, and as many of tliesc others, 
ns it can be made to hold—^that bright 
bend of the river, where the silver 
bow is bent—and that w'hite-sanded 
and shelly and shingly shore atLoch- 
Etive Head, on which that troop of 
Tritons are “ charging with all their 
chivdry,” still driven back and still 
retummg, to the sound of ti’umpets, 
of “ flutes and soft recorders,” from 
the sea. On the table, all strewn and 
scattered ** in confusion wome con¬ 
founded,” round the Cask, which 
dilated stands 

Like Tcneriffe or Atlas unremoved," 
what “ buttery touclies” might he 
^yen to the 

——“ reliquias Danaum atqoe inmitis 
Achilll.” 

Then the camp-beds tidily covered 
and arranged along their own de¬ 
partments the circle—quaintdresses 
^liaiiging from loqps, all the various 
‘apparelling for himter,ehooter,fiaher, 
tma forester—rods, and baskets, and 


nets, occupying tbeir picturesque di¬ 
vision-fowling-pieces, double and 
single, rejoicing, through the oil- 
smooth hrowniiiess of their barrels, 
in the cxiiuisite workmanship of a 
Manton and a Lancaster—American 
rifles, with their stocks more richly 
silver-chased than you could have 
thought within reacli of the arts in 
tlmt young and prosiici'ons land— 
duck-guns, whose forniidahle and fa¬ 
tal length had, in Lincolnsliire, often 
swept tlie fens—and on each side of 
the gate, a brass caiTonade, on idle 
hours to awaken tlie echoes—sitting 
erect on their hurdles, dcor-liound, 
greyhound, lurcher, pointer, setter, 
spaniel, varmint, and thougii last, not 
least, O’Bronte watching Cliristo- 
pher with his steadfast eyes, slightly 
raised his large hanging triangular 
ears, his Tliessalian-hull dew-laps be¬ 
tokening keen anxiety to be on and 
away to tlie mountain, and with a 
full view of the white star on his 
coal-black breast,— 

“Plaidedand plumed in their tartan niray,” 

our three chosen Highlanders, cho¬ 
sen for their htrengtli and their fleet¬ 
ness from among the prime cliildreit 
of the mist,—and to say nothing of 
the Sliepherd iu his full suit of Gala- 
siiiels jiiaidiiig, sewed so as best to 
shew bis shape, tvitli more Ilian ids 
usual felicity, by the far-famed flying 
Tailor of Ettrick,—or of Tickler the 
Tall, who keejis growing after tlirec- 
score and ten like a stripling, and 
leaves his mark witliin a tew inches 
of the top of the pole, aivayed in 
tights of Kendal green, brigiit from 
tlie skylight of the inirnitahie Val- 
laiice, or the niatclilcss Ohamhers— 

S freen too his vest, and green also 
lis tunic—while a gi’ecn feather in 
a m'cen bonnet dances in its airy 
splendour, and gold button-holes give 
at once lustre and relief to the glow¬ 
ing verdure, (such was Little %hD, 
when arrayed in all his glory, to 
walk behind Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian, as tliey glided from tree to 
free, in wait for the fallow-deer in 
merry Sherwood,)-or of Northinhis 
Quaker gai'h—Quaker-like all but in 
cuffs and flaps, which, when he goes 
to tlie Forest, are nolr-North, with 
a' figure combining in itself all the 
strength of a William Penn, without 
any^ its corpulency,with all the agi¬ 
lity of a Jem Belcher with far more 
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thanaJRtn BolcLcr’s bottom—with a 
face exhibiting in rarest union all the 
philosophy of a Bacon, the benevo¬ 
lence or a Howard, the nHsdom of a 
Wordsworth, Uie genius of a Byron, 
the gnosticitv of a John Bee, and the 
up-totrni>pishncss,coiiibineduutonIy 
W'ith T>ertect honesty, but with ho- 
nour briglit of tlu^ Sporting Editor 
of BeH’s Life, in London,—and then, 
why if Wilkie or Simpson fail in 
making a okhi of all that, they are 
not the men of genius avo took them 
for, that is all, and the art must be at 
alow ebb indeed in these kingdoms. 

ell. Tickler and the Shepherd are 
gone—with Dugald Him, and Do¬ 
nald Hoy, and all tln*ir auxiliaries 
—and Ave and Hamish, Ponto, Piro, 
Basta, and O’Bronte, are left by our¬ 
selves in the Tent. Before Ave pro¬ 
ceed farther, it may not be much 
amiss, Hamish, to turn up our little 
lingers—yestreen we Avere all a leetle 
ohstropolous—and spermaceti is not 
a nion* “ sovereign renuuly for an in- 
Avard bruise,” than is a hair from the 
dog’s tail that bit you an antidote 
to any pus that produces rabies in 
the shape of hydrophobia. Kill up 
tlic qu(‘ch, Hamish! a cnulker of 
hfilbank can harm no man at anj' 
hour of the day—at least in the 
Highlands. Sma’ Stell, Hamish—as¬ 
suredly Sma’ Stell! 

Ere Ave start, Hamish, ]>lay us a Ga¬ 
thering—and then a Pibroch. “ The 
Campbells are coming” is like a 
storm from tbe mountain, sweeping 
Glen-More that roars beneatb the lias- 
tening hiirrirane Avilh all its Avoods. 
No earthquake like that Avhich ac¬ 
companies the trampling often thou¬ 
sand men. So, round that shoulder, 
Hainish-^nd away for a mile up the 
Glen—then, turning on your heel, 
blow till proud might he the mother 
that bore you; and, Avhih} AA-^e hear 
“ The Campbells are coming,” from 
the Tent-mouth Christojdier Avill 
keep uj) a smart fire from his Patte- 
reroes, answered by all the cclioes. 
Hamish—indeed 

“ The i1nn-(lper’s hidt- 

On swifter foot was never tied_” 

for oven noAV as that cloud-rather 
thunderous in Ids aspect—settle's 
liimself over the Tent—ere fiA^ mi¬ 
nutes have elapsed—a mile offTs the 
sullen sound of the bagpipe I—mu¬ 
sic wliich, if it rouse you ndt when 


heard among the mountains, may you 
henceforth confine yourself—O thou 
Cockney of all CJockieys—to the 
.Tpav’s harp. Aye, here’s a claymore 
—^let ns fling away the scabbard— 
and in upon the' front rank of the 
bayoneted muskets, till the Saxon 
array reels, or falls, just where it has 
been stauding, like a swathe of grass. 
So BAvejit of old the Highlanders— 
shepherds atidlierdsmen—down the 
Avoo<led cliffs of tlie Pass of Killie- 
krankie, and Avhile 

“ Glad DundcMj in fniiit liuzzus expired," 

Mackay’s red-coats lay redder in 
blood among tin' heather, or passcul 
away like the lurid fragments of a 
cloud. “ TJie Campbells are co- 
mlng”--and A\'e aaIII charge Avitli tbe. 
lierocfi in the A'an. ’I’he whole clan 
is maddening along the Moor—and 
Maccallum More himself is at them 
head. ButAvchesecc.li you, O’Bronte! 
not to ](M)k so like a lion—and to 
hush ill your tliroal and breast that 
leonine growl—for after all, ’tis Wt 
a bagpipe Avith ribands 

“ Strenmirig like meteors to the troubled 
ftir,” 

and all our martial entbusiaam lias 
evaporated in—^Avind. 

But let us inspect Biwii Bess. 
Til! sixty, avc used a single bairel. 
At seAcnty, aa^c took to a double; 
—but dang detonators— aa'c stick to 
the lliiit, “ Flint,” says (’olonel IlaAV- 
kcr, "slioots strongest into the bird.” 
A percussioii-guu is quicker, but 
flint is fast enough; and it does, in¬ 
deed, argue rather a confusion than 
a rapidity of ideas, to find fault with 
lightning for being too sIoav. With 
respect to the flasli in the pan, it ia 
but a fair Avanihig to ducks, for ex- 
amiile, to dive if they can, and get 
out of the AA'ay of mischief. It is 
giving birds a cbancc for their lives, 
and is it not ungenerous to grudge 
it V Wlien our gun goes to our 
shoulder, that chance is but small; 
for with double-barrel Brown Bess, It 
is but a word and a bloAV,—the blow 
first, and, long before you could «ay 
Jack Robinson, the gorcock plays 
thud on the heather. But Ave beg 
leave to set the question at rest for 
ever by one single clencher. We 
liave killed fifty birds—grouse—ht 
fifty successive slwts—one bird only 
to the shot Altdntind,itot mere pouts, 
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—clieepers—for we are no chicken- 
butchera—but all tli«nii>er9--cockft 
and hens as Wg as their pai'ents, and 
the parents themselves likewise j not 
one of which fell ont of bounds, (to 
Iwrrow a phrase from the somewhat 
silly tlioiigb skilful pastime ofpi^on- 
sliooting,) except one that suddenly 
soured iialf w'ay up to the moon, and 
then 

“ Into such strange vagaries fell 

As he would dauci*," 

and tumbled down stone-dead into a 
loch. No w,what more could have done 
a detonator in the hands of the devil 
himself? Satan might have shot as 
well, perhaps, as ('hristopher North; 
and Ave cannot doubt that his detona¬ 
tor,—given to him in a present, Ave 
believe, by Mr D. Ess,—^no by Joe 
Mantou—must be, like this, a prime 
article—one of the best ever manu¬ 
factured on the percussion system. 
But Avhat more could he have done ? 
When we had killed our fiftieth bird 
ill style, Ave put it to the Christian 
reader, would not the odds have been 
6 to 4 on the flint ? And Avould not 
Satan, at the close of the match 
ten birds behind, perhaps, and with a 
bag qjiamefully rich in poor pouts 
that would hare fallen to the ground 
had he but thrown salt on their tails, 
have looked excessively sheepish? 
True, that in rain or snow the per- 
euBsioiiplock Avill act, from its deto¬ 
nating power, more cmrectly than 
the common flint lock, Avhich, beg- 
gUigits pardon, will then often not act 
at ml; but that is its only advantage, 
and we confess a great one, especially 
in Scotland, where it is a libel on tlie 
country to say that it always rains, 
for it almost as often snows. How¬ 
ever, spite of wind and weather, we 
are faitliful to flint; nor shall any 
newfangled invention, howsoever in¬ 
genious, wean us from our First Love. 

It is melancboly to think, and dif¬ 
ficult to account for it, how unfor¬ 
tunate in tlicir respective profes¬ 
sions, ai‘e, generally, men of genius. 
Here is Colonel Hawker's sixth edi¬ 
tion of his admirable Instructions to 
Young Sportsmen—(Ave thank tlie 
Colonel tor his presentation copy, 
and beg to assure the public, that the 
work lias received many cunning 
emendations and additaons)—and in 
the very first page, we see there has 
been the devil to play and to pay 


among tlio gun-makers. A bout three 
eai's and a half, says the Colonel, 
ave elapsed since my last edition was 
in the preas—and in this little time, 
what a complete revolution has taken 
place ill the shooting Avorld I—or, at 
all events, among the gun-makers! 
Joe Mnntoii, the life and soul of the 
titide, obliged to dispose of all bis 
valuable niacliinery,and sell ofl'every 
thing in Hanover Square—then ral¬ 
lied at Marylebone, Park-House, 
where all was again wreck and con¬ 
fusion, and the best Avorkineu in the 
world left wandering about like a 
disbanded army! Poor old A sell, the 
father of the working-trade, died in 
Marylebone Hospital! His sou dai't- 
ed off as a regupental armourer,— 
John Hjjssey, tlie flash-borer of the 
age, obliged to fly, Avith his lathe, 
from the Philistines, and get a crust 
for bis family Avliere he could,—the 
prince of lock-finishers, Penn, driven 
to do bye-jobs for his temporary sub¬ 
sistence, and others condescending 
to go and work for masters who knoVv 
not half so much as themselves! So 
much for the establishment of the 
only man Avhom any first-rate judge 
of work could consider as qualified 
for a leader, or king among the guii- 
inakcrs. 

This is a molanclioly picture. But 
all is not lost. Mr Manton and Son, 
(is this last Joe Redivivus?) in part¬ 
nership with Mr Hudson, carry on 
tlie old-established House in Mo. (>, 
Dover .Street, in the best possible 
manner; while Mr Purdy lias, at this 
moment, perhaps the first business 
in l^ndon, and no man deserves it 
better. Colonel Hawker once asked 
Joe Manton whom be considered as 
the best maker in toAvn, ^of course 
excepting himself,) and his ansAver 
Avas, “ Purdy gets up the best work, 
next to mine.” This Avas when Pur¬ 
dy occupied a small shop in Prince’s 
Street. Then, Lancaster, avIio lias 
raised many gun-makers to the head 
of the trade, by allowing them to put 
their names to what AA^as bis work in 
all the essentia] parts of the barrel, 
has some time since started for him¬ 
self, as the (Jolonel bad often advi¬ 
sed him to do, if ever Joe retired, and 
the Colonel anticipates tliat he will, 
sooner or later, be entitled to the 
naM of leader, vice Joseph Manton. 

The Colonel recommended to him, 
for an assistant, Mr Long, vt'ho was 
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formerly a master at Andover, and 
vvlio has a head little, inferior to that of 
Joseph liiniself. Mr Wilkinson,junior, 
an artist of groat niee.hnnical taleut, 
has bid adi(‘u to the smoke of the city, 
and started with his father, in great 
force, at the West-End, where he ap¬ 
pears to have every thing in tlie first 
style. Mr Nock, Mr Charles Modye, 
and Mr .Smith, are now quite aufait 
iu the detouatiug system. Also Mr 
Svilliam Moore, who w'as an old 
hand at Joe's, and knew to a hair 
how to fit a man’s siioulder with a 
gun. Often has the Colonel stood 
over him, when a journeyman; and 
no man better pleased him with a 
job. Depend on it—continues the 
Colonel —he will do well, and get to 
the top of the tree; though, like a 
wise fellow, he starts carefully at 
lirsi, by feeling his way at a small 
]>lnce, instead of jumping into a 
“ swell” resid(‘uce, and from that in¬ 
to a gaol, as many people, both in 
juid out of trade, are now-ardays so 
fre<|uently doing. “ Billy Moore” is 
a right-hand man with the “ Knobs,” 
or crack iiitfcon-shooters, and tlieir 
]mti'onage is a host in itself towards 
a good iift in business. But though 
Colonel Hawker has pronounced 
this warm panegyric on Moore—he 
never has d<*alt with him—because, 
like ourselves,he prefers Lancaster’s 
guns to any others in town. 

As for yonr provincials, Westley 
Richai (Is is (piit(‘ the star of Binning- 
ham, with mure business than ever; 
and bis Bond-Street agent, I'ncle 
Bisliop, is noAv ])erliaps the first man 
iu London to servt* any gentleman 
who wants a gun at a few liours’ no¬ 
tice. Parsons of .Salisbury stands as 
high as ever in the west of England. 

But here is a piece of information 
at pttge 6til that does our eyes good. 
“ .since writing thus far,” says the Co¬ 
lonel, “ who should I meet but Joe 
Mantou? and Avliat should be an- 
uoiiDce to me, but that he had set up 
B^ain—at Burwood Place, in the 
Edgp.ware Road—and was coming* 
out with a new patenty ' that tvould 
take the shine out of every tiling 
hitherto invented, and shew what 
fools all gun-makers have been I’ ” 

Let not youtliful, or middle-aged 
sportsmen—in whose veins the blood 
yet gallops, canters, or trots—^pise 
us, MonsieurVieillard, in whose veins 
. the blood creeps like a weaiied 


pedestrian at twilight, liardly able 
to hobble into die way-side inn—for 
thus so long preferring the Hteel-]>eu 
to the steel barrel, (the style of both 
is equally polished)—our Bramah to 
our Manton. Those two wild young 
fellows, Tickler and the .Shepherd, 
whose united ages scarcely amount 
to a century and a quarter, ai'e al¬ 
ready slaughtering their way along 
the inonntaiu side, the one on Bauch- 
aille Etive, and the other on the 
Black Mount. But we love not to 
commit murder before meridian-— 
‘‘ gentle lover of Nature” as we are 
—so, in spite of the scorn of the 
more passionate sportsman, we shall 
continue for an hour or two longer 
at this our Leading Article for Octo¬ 
ber, and ever and anon lifting our 
eyes from wliitey-brown paper to 
wliitey-blue sky,from memorandum- 
book to mountain, and from ink- 
bottle to loch, Ave shall delight our¬ 
selves, and perchance a few thou¬ 
sand others, by a waking-dream de¬ 
scription of Glen-Etive. 

'Tis a vast Glen. Not one single 
human dwelling anywhere speck¬ 
like on the river-Avinding plain,— 
or nest-like among tlie brushwood 
knolls,—or rock-like among tjp; frac¬ 
tured clifts far up on the mountain 
region do our eyes behold, eager as 
they are to discover some symptom 
of life. Two houses Ave know to be 
in the solitude—aye, tAvo—one of 
them near the head of the Locli, 
and the other near the head of tiie 
Glen—but both far distant from this 
our Tent, w'liich is pitched between, 
in the very heart or the desert. We 
were mistaken in saying that Dal- 
iiess is invisible—for yonder it looms 
in a sullen light, and before we have 
finished the sentence, may hpe agidn 
sunk into the moor. Aye, it is gone 
—for lights and shadows coming and 
going, wo know not whence or whi¬ 
ther, here travel all day long—the 
sole tenants—very ghostlike—and 
seemingly in their sbiftings embued 
with a sort of dim uncertain life. 
How far off from our Tent may be 
the Loch ? Some miles—and silent¬ 
ly ns snow are seen to breidc die 
waA'es along the shore, while ^yond 
them bangs in an aerial haze, high 
up on the horizon, the gleam of the 
great blue water. How far off from 
our Tent may be the mountains at 
the head of the Glen t ^me miles 
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al{M>->-4bi' tboag^Ii that speck in the 
si^ into which tliey upheave their 
mighty altitudes, he doubtless an 
ea^e, we cannot hear his cry. What 
giants are these right opposite our 
Pyramid i* Glcnco—giira chieftain— 
and Ids Tail. What an assemblage 
of thunder-riven cliffs ! This is what 
may be well called—Nature on a 
wand scale. And then, how simple I 
We begin to feel ourselves—in spite 
of all we can do tt) support our 
dignity by our pride—a mighty small 
and insignidcant personage. We 
are about six feet high—and every 
body around us about lour thousand. 
Yes, that is the Four Thousand Feet 
tilub ! We had no idea that in any 
situation we could he such dwindled 
dwarfs, and such perfect pigmies. 
Our Tent is about as big as a fii- 
cone—and Christopher Nortli an 
insect! But he can fly as well as 
creep—and swift 

*'• As meditation or the wings of love,” 

we arc settled, in the s]>irit, a silent 
thought, on the battlements of this 
cloud-castle on the summit of Cru- 
achan. What a prospect! Our cloud- 
castle rests upon a foundation of 
granite precipices; and down along 
tlieir thousand chasms, from which 
the eye recoils, we look on Loch- 
Etive, 

“ Deeply, darhly, beautifully blue, ” 

andbearing ou its bosom, stationary-— 
so it seems in the sunshine—one snow- 
white sail! What brings the creature 
there—and on what eirand may she 
be voyaging up the uninhabited sea- 
arm that stretches away into the unin¬ 
habited mountains V Some poet, per- 
liaps, steers her—sitting at the helm 
in a dream, and allowing her to danc($ 
her own way, at her own will, up and 
down the green glens and hills of the 
foam-crested waves—a swell rolling 
in tlie beauty of light :uid music for 
ever attendant on her, as the sea-mew 
—for so we choose to name her—^pur¬ 
sues her voyage—now on water, and 
now, as the breezes drop, in the air— 
elements at times undistinguishable, 
as the shadows of the clouds and of 
the mountains mingle ^eir imagery 
in the sea. Oh! tliat our head, like 
that of a spider, were all studded 
with eyes—that our imagination, sit¬ 
ting in the “ palace of the soul,” (a 
, noble expression, borrowed or«tolen 
by Byron from Waller,) might see 


all at once all the sights from centre 
to circumference, ns if all rallying 
around her for lier own delight, and 
oppressing iter with the poetry of 
nature—a lyrical, an elegiac, an epic, 
and a tragic strain! Now the bright 
blue water-gleams encliainher vision, 
and arc felt to ronstitiitc the vital, 
the essential sjiirit of the whole— 
Loch Awe land-serpent, large as sei’- 
pent of the sea, lying asleep in the 
sun, with his burnislied skin all be- 
dropt witli scales of silver and of 
gold—tlic lands of Lorn, mottled and 
speckled with innunierous lakelets, 
where fancy secs millions of water-li¬ 
lies riding at anclior in bavs where the 
breezes have all fallen asleep—Oban, 
splendid among 'the splendours of 
that now almost motionless Mediter¬ 
ranean, tlie mountain-lo\ ing Liiinbe 
Loch—Jura, Isla, and nameless other 
islands, floating far and wide away 
on—on to Coll and Time, beneath 
the faint iiorizon dronmi'd in tlie sea! 
But now ail the eyes in our spider- 
head are lost in one blazt' of undis- 
tinguisliable glory—for the wliole 
Highlands of Scotland are up iu their 
power against us—ri\ ers, lochs, seas, 
islands, clifls, clouds, and mountains 
—tlie pen drops from our hand, and 
here we arc—not on the battlements 
of the air-palace on the summit of 
(j'uaclian—but sitting on a trijiod or 
tJiree-legged stool at tJic mouth of 
our Tent, with our Article heflire us, 
and at our right hand aipiech of Glen- 
livet, fresh drawn from yondcT ten- 
gallon cask—and here’s to the health 
of “ Honest men and bonny lasses” 
all over the globe! 

So much for description—an art 
in which the Tbibllc (God bless her, 
where is slie now—and shall we ever 
see her more ?) has been often plea¬ 
sed to say that we excel. But let ns 
off to tlie Moor. Piro! Pouto! Bas- 
ta! to your paws! and O’Bronte, un¬ 
furl your tail to heaven. Pointers! 
ye ai-e a nohh* trio! White, O Ponto! 
art thou as the foam of the sea! Pi¬ 
ro ! tiiou tan of all tans! red art thou 
as the dun-deer’s hide, and fleet bs 
he, while thou rangest the moun¬ 
tain brow, now hid in heather, and 
now re-appearing over the rocks! 
Waur hawk,Basta!—forfines^scent- 
ed ^ugh b(! thy scarlet nostrils, that 
on^^ad trick alone hast thou, and 
whenever that grey wing glances 
from some pillaMtoae Jn the 
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denieHs, lieadto»g goest thou, O law¬ 
less negro! But heliavc thyself to¬ 
day, Basta! and let tii^estril un¬ 
heeded sail or sun lierself on the 
cliff. As for thee, O’Bronte! tlie 
sable dog with the stai'-hright breast, 
keep thou like a serf at our heels, 
and when our course lies over the 
fens and marshes, thou mayst sweep 
like a hairy hurricane among the 
flappers, and haply to-day, as yes¬ 
terday, grip the old drake himself in 
thy mouth, and, with thy fan-like tail 
proudly spread in the wind, deposit 
at thy master’s feet, with a smile, 
the monstrous mallard. 

But in what direction shall we go, 
Hamish; towards what airt shall avu 
turn our faces ‘i Over yonder cliffs 
shall we ascend, and descend into 
Glen-Creran,where the stony regions 
tliat the ptarmigan loi'c melt UAvay in¬ 
to miles of the grousey heather, while 
it, as wc near the salmon-haunted 
loch so beautiful, loses itself in 
Avoods that mellow all the heights of 
Glen-Ure ami Fasnacloigh AAdth sil¬ 
van shades, AA'herein the cushat coos, 
aud the roc glides through the se¬ 
cret covert? Or shall we aAvay up 
by Kinl(»ch-£tive, aud Melnatorran, 
and Mcalgayre, into tlie Solitude of 
Streams, that, from all their lofty 
sources doAvui to the far-distant loch, 
have neA'A’i' yet brooked, nor will 
they ever brook, the bondage of 
bridges, saAe of som»5 huge stone 
flung across some chasm above “ the 
raging hell of waters,” or trunk of a 
tree—none but trunks of trees there, 
and all dead for centuries—that had 
sunk down where it grew, and span¬ 
ned the flood that eddies round it 
with a louder music ? Wild region! 
yet not barren ; for there are cattle 
on a tliousand hills, that, wild as the 
very red-deer, toss their heads as 
tliey snuff the feet of rarest stranger, 
and form round him in a half-alarmed 
and half-threatening crescent. There 
flocks of goats-—outliers from Dal- 
ness—may be seen as if folloAving 
one another on the very air, along 
the lichen-stained cliffs that frown 
down unfathomed abysses—and 
there, Hamish, is frequent heard the 
whiiTing of the gor-cock’s wing, and 
his gobble gathering together his 
brood scattered by the lightniag that 
in its season—^this glorious wason, 
Hamish— volloysthroughthe silence, 
else far deeper than tliat of death 


for the silence of death—that is, of a 
churcliyard filled with tombs—is no- 
thing to the austerity of tlienoiseless- 
ness that prevails ov^er life under the 
shadowof^nimore and Attchoraehan, 
vvitli their cliffs on w'hich the storms 
have engraven strange hieroglyphical 
inscriptions, wiiich, could we but read 
them Avisely, Avould record the suc¬ 
cessive ages of the Earth, from the 
hour Avhen fire or flood first mould¬ 
ed the mountains, down to tlie very 
moment, VLamish, that wc are speak¬ 
ing, and witli small steel-hammer 
roughening the edges of our flint, 
that tliey may fail not to murder. 
Or shall avc aAA'ay down by Armaddy, 
AAdicre the Fox-Hunter divells—and 
through the woods of Inverkinglass 
and Acliani, “ double, double, toil and 
trouble” overcome the bases of Ben- 
anea and Mealcopucaicli, and drop 
down,like two unAveai-ied eagles, into 
Gleii-Scrac, Avitli a peep in the dis¬ 
tance of the young toAver of Ualmal- 
ly, aud the old turrets of Kilehurn ¥ 
llich aud rare is the shooting-ground, 
Hamisli, AA'hieh by that route lies be- 
tAveen tliis our Tent and the many 
tarns that freshen the Avildernesses 
of Locbanancriocli. Say the word— 
tip tlie wink—tongue on your check 
—up AA'ith your forefinger—and Ave 
shall go—for hai’k, Hamish, our chro¬ 
nometer chimes nine—a long day 
is yet before us—and Avhat if u'e 
be heuiglited? Think of the sUa'ci* 
moon of September, and her train of 
stars. 

All these are splendid schemes— 
hut Avliat say you, Hamisli, to one 
less ambitious, aud better adapted to 
Old Kit. Let us heat all the best hits 
down by Armaddy—the Forge— 
Glcno, and InveraAv. We may do 
that well in some six or seven hours— 
and tlien let us try that famous sal¬ 
mon-casta little way above that last- 
named mansion—(you havethei'od?) 
—and if time permit, an houi'’8 troll¬ 
ing in LocJi Awe below the Pass of 
tlie Brander, for one of those gigantic 
trouts that have imraortalized the 
name of a Maule and a Goldie.— 
Mercy on us, Shelty, what a beard! 
You cannot liave been shaved since 
Whitsunday—and never sawwe such 
lengtliy love-locks as those dangling 
at your heels. But let us mount, (dd 
Surefoot—^mulish in nought but your 
inveterate averrion to au stumbling' 
p-And now fdr tite Iteather I 



Comma—semicolon—colon—full- 
point I All three scent-struck into at¬ 
titude steady as stones! That is 
beautrful. Ponto straight as a rod— 
Piro ill a slight curve—and Basta a 
perfect semicircle. O'Bronte, down 
on your marrowbones! But Aere is 
no need, Hamisli, eitlicr for hurry 
or haste. On such ground, and on 
such a day, the birds will lie as if 
they were asleep. Hamish, the flask I 
—^not the powder-flask, you dotterel 
—but the Glenlivet. ’Tis thus we 
alw^s love to steady our hand for 
the first shot. It gives a fine feeling 
to the forefinger. 

Ha! the heads of the old cock and 
hen, like snakes, above the heather 
—motionless, but with glancing eyes 
—and preparing for the spring. 
WliiiT—wliirr—ivhiiT—bang—bang 
—tapsilleery—tapsalteery— tliud— 
thud—thud ! 01(1 cock and old hen 
both down, Hainisb! No mean omen, 
no awkward augury, of the day’s 
sport. Now for the orphan family— 
marked ye them round 

“ The swpllinii in«tep of the mountain's 
foot ?” 

“ Faith and she’s the teevil’s miin- 
sel—that is she—at the shutin—for 
may 1 tine ma mull, and never prio 
sneeshiu mair, if she hae na riclit and 
left murdered fowre o’ the creturs!” 
—“ Four!—^why we only covered the 
old people—but if younkers will 
cross, ’tis their own fault that they 
bite the heather.”—“ They’re a’ fowre 
spewin’, sir, e.xcept aue—and her’s 
head's aff—and she’s jumpin’ about 
waurnor ony o’ them, wi’ herbluidy 
neck. I wuss she mayna tak to her 
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-full- ferred a nai'row beat, snugly seat- 
to at- ed on a Sbclty, and pad the hoof <m 
at is tlie hill no more. Yonder is the kind 
'od— of ground we now love—for why 
sta a should an old man make a toil of a 
lown pleasure ? ’Tis one of the many small 
*re is coves belonging to (ilon-Etivc, and 
lurry looks down from no very great eleva- 
id on tion upon tlic Loch. Its bottom, and 
as if sides nearly half way up, are green 
iask I pastures, sheep-nibbled as smooth as 
Ltcrel a lawn—and a rill, dropping in dia- 
s we inonds from the clifl's at its high end, 
il for betrays itself, where the water is invi- 
eliiig sible, by a line of still livelier ver¬ 
dure. An old <lilapidated sheep-fold 
c and is the only building, and seems to 
itlier make the scene still more solitary, 
eyes Above the green jiasturcs are the 
ring, richest beds and bosoms of heather 
bang ever bees murmured on—and above 
lid— them nothing but bare dills. A stifl' 

1 heu breeze is now blowing into this cove 
men, from the sea-loch; and we shall 
lay’s slaughter the orphan family at our 
ily— leisure. ’Tis probable they have 
dropped—single bird after single 
, , bird—or i n twos and threes—all along 

tain 8 jmntjjgr that met their 

flight—and if so, we shall pop them 
uiiin- like partridges in turnips. Three 
—for points in the game! Each dog, it is 
prio manifest, stands to a diflerent lot of 
t and feathers; and we sball slaughter them, 
irs!” without dismounting, seriatim. No, 
cl the Hamish, our crutch. Whirr! Bang! 
will Bag number one, Hamish. Aye, that 
they is right, Ponto—back Basta. Ditto, 
)wre ditto. Now Ponto and Basta both 
lier’s back Piro—right and left this time— 
bout and not one of tlie brood will be left 
uidy to cheep of Christopher. Be ready— 

> her attend us with the other double- 


wings again, and owre the knowe. 
But ca’ in that gi'eat toozy ootlandisli 
dowg, for he’s devourin’ them—see 
hoo ne’s flit^ln* them, first aue and 
then anither, outowre his sboother, 
and koppin’ them afore they touch 
the grun in his mooth, like a moiiii- 
tehank wi’ a shoor o’ oranges!”— 
“ Hamish, are they bagged ?’*—“ Ou 
aye.”—“ Then away to windward, 
ye sons of biti hes—Heavenshow they 
do their work!” 

Up to the time of our grand cli- 
inacieric, we loved a wide range— 
and thought nothing of describing 
and discuping a circle of ten miles 
diameter in a day, up to our hips in 
heather. But tor these dozen or 
twenty years by-past, we hai^ pre- 


barrel. Whirr! Bang—bang—bang- 
bang ! Wiiat think you of that, you 
sou of the mistThere is a showci* 
of feathers! They are all at sixes and 
sevens upon the greensward at the 
edge of tiic heather. Seven birds at 
four shots! The whole family is now 
disposed of—father, mother, and ele¬ 
ven children. If such fire still be in 
the old wood, what must it have be<m 
ill the green ? Let us lie down in the 
sheltered shade of the mossy walls oS 
the sheep-fold—take a drop of Glen¬ 
livet—and philosophize. 

Sir James Mackintosli has the cre¬ 
dit in the Whig world, and not alto- 
geth|| undeservedly, perhaps, as 
pbitOTophers go, of beii^ one of the 
greatest philosophers oithe age. He 
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roanifestly thioks so himself, though 
a good-natured, and not exactly an 
arrogant, man ; and does not doubt, 
that, in Iiis Continuation 'of Diigald 
Stew'art’s Sketch of the History of 
Moral Science, in the Supplement to 
the Encyclopaedia Britaiinica, (an 
excellent work,) he lias set many 
long-debated questions for ever at 
rest. We doubt that—or rather we 
do not doubt it at all. These ques¬ 
tions—one and all of them—Sir 
James has left just where he found 
them; and so will every man who 
shall in future touch them, without 
having the gift of original genius. 
We could not but be often struck, 
as we this morning perused away at 
Sir James’s Treatise in the* Tent, by 
the staleuess of the style in which 
he handles so many interesting sub¬ 
jects. One seldom feels that he is 
altogether in the wrong; and never 
that he is altogether in the right. He 
soon gets to the end of his tether ; 
and is then drawn back with a jerk 
as soon as he attempts to take a step 
across the bounds of the old pas¬ 
tures. He is a thinking—a thought¬ 
ful man; and compreliends clearly 
niu(‘h of what other men wiser than 
himself have said—but not all. There 
is often a spirit in their words Avhich 
escapes him wholly; and an imper¬ 
fect knoM'ledge ot the truth is, in 
philosophy as in religion, often the 
very worst ignorance". Yet so well 
satisfied with himself is the worthy 
knight, and so couviticcd is he that 
his range of reading among the 
works of the dead, and of his ae- 
iiuaintanccship with the unwritten, 
or at least unpublished, wisdom of 
the living, is all-comprehensive, that 
he scruples not to say, that, in Eng¬ 
land, there are now but a few glim¬ 
merings of moral phiiosopiiy; and if 
we rightly understand his verbose 
phraseology, in benighted Si^otland 
no glimmer at all, but that a Cim¬ 
merian darkness there hangs over 
the whole science of mind. And the 
man who thus takes it upon himself 
to denounce as dunces all the meta¬ 
physical students in Great Britain— 
according to him, indeed, all are but 
few—but how he knows that he has 
not deigned to tell us—is, forsooth, 
a Philosopher! 

Now, we are no philosopher 
(lUliough we are about to phl^o- 
pbize; but we ehould nerer take 


up a pen', nr-a gun, or a jug again, 
did we not humbly, but hrmly, be¬ 
lieve that Christopher North—and 
many thousand other people flou¬ 
rishing in shade or sunshine—knows 
ten, twenty, fifty times as much and 
more of the human mind, and all 
its inward concerns, tlian Sir James 
Mackintosh. The general haziness 
and waterinesH of all Ids disquisi¬ 
tions shew that he is—if not abso¬ 
lutely shallow—far, fai* Indeed from 
being profound; but that he cannot 
be himself, in any sense however li¬ 
mited, a great writer, let one sen¬ 
tence prove—one sentence of por¬ 
tentous folly. “ The admirable wri¬ 
ter whose language has occasioned 
this illustration, who at an early 
age ii.vs MASTERun every species of 
COMPOSITION, will doubtless bold fast 
to simplicity, which survives all the 
fashions of deviation from it, and 
which a man of a genius so fertile 
has few temptations to forsake.” Of 
whom does Sir James here speak V 
Credite,posteri, Thomas Babington 
M'Avi.ey ! Here is a man who has 
taken upon himself the task, which 
the entire tone of his treatise in¬ 
forms us that, iu his own opinion, 
he lias successfully performed, of 
oppreriating justly and finely the 
powers and productions of all moral 
piiiloHophers in all ages; and who 
lias either the stupidity to think, or 
the effrontery to say it without think¬ 
ing it, unblushing and brazen both, 
that a clever lad or boy, wlio but a 
year or two ago began to shave his 
chill,and who has not even attempted 
any kind of composition at all, but a 
prize poem, neither better nor worse 
than prize poems genci-ally ai'C—that 
is groaiiingly stupid—and afewflasliy 
and frothy, but neither iiueloquent 
nor uningciiious articles iu the Ediii- 
hiirgli Review—such as his critiques 
on Milton, Dante, and Machiavelli— 

has MASTERED EVERY SPECIES OF COM¬ 
POSITION ! Well might such ajudge of 
“ every species of composition’°^s- 
parage and undervalue the metapl^ 
sical genius and achievements of 
Thomas Brown! One siu^h insane 
sentence vitiates all his judgment on 
all matters either of philosophy or 
of common sense; and proves him 
either to be utterly destitute of ail 
true disc^immeiit, or capable of sa- 
crificiqg-his regtlrd to truth, and de¬ 
cency, find reputation, to ^e tyhint 
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attd caprice of a childish friendship. 
Does it not ? 

Sir Janies, somewhere or other, 
touches on the connexion between 
OtMiiuR and Virtue—and as we bare 
often required of ourselves a Coih- 
parison between these divinities, w'e 
elowercd on his page with all our 
faculties of soul and stuise, but could 
see nothing. Sir James had to draw 
upon his own stores for any thing he 
naiglit say on that subject, for lioiie 
of the wise-men or wiseacres wbo 
ai‘(5 among the number of his fami¬ 
liars, have, Ave believe, more than 
touched it—but the meanness and 
misery of bis lean lucubrations, be¬ 
tray the scantiness and bareness of 
the pastures on which they have 
been fed. It is always so with Sir 
James. He has huilt some large liny- 
stacks, and filled some large barns 
Avith AA'heat-sheaves, but all the pro- 
vender and victual lias been bought 
or iioiTOAved; and on Avalking through 
his farm, aa'c are pained to see the 
state iiotb of moadoAv and arable— 
the one brown in spite of much irri¬ 
gation, and the other in vain all ly¬ 
ing in summer-falloAA'; nor can we 
liojie, that in any future autumn it 
will ever produce a crop. 

Now let us do for Sir Janies AAdiat 
Sir James would notjbecause he could 
not, do for us, and other Scotch 
ignoramuses, aa'Iio knoAV nothing of 
the human mind. Let us at least 
give, him a foAv hints; nor let him 
refuse to hear them, though, unlike 
that fortunate youth, Mr Thomas 
Babington M'Auley, so far from ha¬ 
ving—even in our old age—“ mas¬ 
tered every species of composition,” 
we have not the skill even of a jour¬ 
neyman in any, and but in one the 
power of an apprentice. 

Noaa', Avitliout attempting in this 
shee])fold to define cither Genius or 
Virtue, allow us here to just jot down 
a memoranda. Genius and Vir¬ 
tue are felt—^liy us at least at this mo¬ 
ment—to be founded in the capacity, 
experience, and desire of ILippiness. 

(icnius is of as many kinas as the 
human intellectual powers have 
modes of exertion and application— 
differing eitber by the internal and 
metaphysical constitution of its ac¬ 
tion, or by its matter external to the 
spirit. Let us then compare Genius, 
for a few moments, in ros^t, first, 
of its universal, and, secondly, of Its 


larticular conditions, with Virtue, 
f Ave utter nonsense, there is no 
larm done, for Ave are botliering no- 
lody in the shecpfold—and should 
3urney extend these our shorthand 
notes; and Ebony, in our absence, 
admit this part of our article into 
Maga, let all readers skip the pages 
if tliey please till we got into Gleno. 

First, then, Virtue produces plea¬ 
sure. Now, we consider }iappmt*ss 
as a sum of durable pleasures. Plea¬ 
sures are tbe items and mointmts of 
happiness to the individual mind, by 
which it is exerted, consonant Avith, 
and causing, the pleasure of other 
minds. In like manner does not Ge¬ 
nius produce pleasure to tbe indi¬ 
vidual mind in Aviib'h it acls, con¬ 
sonant Avith and causing the pleasure 
of other minds ? It aoes. So far 
the comparison bold.s good. 

Hoav far do tb(*y resemble each 
other in their origin ? Virtue is born 
of pleasure and pain. For it arises, 
according to our sarred beli(>f, first 
out of consciousnesses of certain ca¬ 
pacities of jileasures—perhaiis rather 
out of consciousnesses of ail tbe ca¬ 
pacities of pleasure- Avbicli Avere aAva- 
Kened by, or consisted in, so many 
experiimces of pleasure. Soon there 
ensues a comparison of one kind of 
pleasure Avith another, out of AvliicU 
grows preference of tbe more, du¬ 
rable. Also there ensues, perhaps 
not Avbolly upon this comparison, 
but in some mysterious Avay Ave 
know not, a jireferring sun-euder 
of sensibility and desire to certain 
modes of pleasure, Avbicb appear, 
in the result, to have been tliose 
most i^rceing with tbe happiness of 
others; e. g. to the pleasure of lo¬ 
ving others. Noav —know all men— 
or no men—that to us here, sitting 
in this sheepfold, in a cove belong¬ 
ing to Glcn-Etivi*, and cominaiiding 
more than a glimjise of tlie Loch, a 
league-long gleam, this preferring of 
tbe preferable pleasures seems to be 
—ViRTi'K. So much for its connex¬ 
ion with pleasure. Pain, again, en¬ 
ters into Virtue very Aariously. 
There are pains which it is virtuous 
to aA'oid; e. g. the pain of sclf-re- 

f iroach. There is pain out of which 
t is virtuous, by enduring it, to draAV 
pl^ure; c. g. it is virtuous to de- 
r?^pleasure from tbe patient endu¬ 
rance of bo^ly pain—be it tlic tic 
douloureux—cancer— stone— or gout. 
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tt will, we tliiuk, be found that tlie 
direct and proper effect of pain, act¬ 
ing in cither way upon Virtue, that 
ia, bliimued by it, or takcui in and 
made part of it, CHpeciulIy in tlic 
latter xvay, is to invigorates V'irtue. 
Pleasure produces—Pain coniirme 
and strengthens. 

Now turn to (louiits. It too, we 
say, is born of pleasure and isain— 
of pleasures let into the mind in ways 
innumerable and unspeakable. Are 
they all intellectual ? It shall hardly 
be said so ; but still ph'asures which 
Intellect seizes, acknowledges, and 
appropriates. Some j)leasurcs there 
are, originally intellectual. Thus the 
pleasure of the synthesis and ana¬ 
lysis oriiuuiberH issinth; Koinetimes 
BO early evinced, as to point to an 
originalcouKtitiitional deleriniiiation, 
and resulting in genius, which, facile 
and narrow as its materials, element¬ 
arily rec«‘ive<l, appear, yet in power¬ 
ful minds, is acknowledged as of a 
high (»nler. The elementary plea¬ 
sures, again, of colour and sound, ap¬ 
pear to us rather to be bodily than in- 
lollectiial; though it is Ktriking and 
pu/xiing that the ph'asure, of liariuo- 
ny in sound, is the pleasure of a re¬ 
lation of agreement,— avIio will tell 
how feit or discerned V Y<»u see then, 
gentle reader, that the boundaries 
between tlie properly intelleetual 
and properly sensible elements em- 
])loyed by genius, are bard to draw, 
'rtie <[ue,stion at present with us— 
bore in this slieepfold—is, how do 
thes«> jdeasures art in evolving ge¬ 
nius r ^VIlat are they to it '( 

Now it is easily credible, as a gene¬ 
ral position, that pleasure may serve 
to excite the intellectual faculties 
into activ Ity—^Init we want sometliing 
more definite. Let us say, then, 
that wiieu ph'asiire hasiiecn felt from 
a particular exertion of th(‘ purely 
intellectual faculties, as from the 
composition and ri'solutioii of num¬ 
bers, the experience of that pleasure 
becomes a sufficient motive to the 
mind to re-acquire it, by repeating 
the action. But further, let us say 
that the repetition of the action, for 
the sake of the pleasure, may be 
either reflective and designed, and 
distinc.tly voluntary; or it may be in 
so small a degree refleetive and de¬ 
signed, as scfu'cely to seem vq|itti- 
tary. The last is—and if ever it 
eould be wholly inroluntaiy, that 


most of all would be—in our be¬ 
lief—the repetition proper to genius. 
Tlie mind is attracted—^beguiled— 
won—falls into the action involun¬ 
tarily and in pure delight. 

But farther—whence is this pUrfe 
delight ? Seems it should be, either 
adventitious or essential. Thus, the 
pleasure of praise, of self-esteem, and 
so on, ohtainedhy an intellectual exer¬ 
tion, is .‘id veutitiouR, and belongs par¬ 
ticularly, as an incentive, to that in¬ 
tellectual activity and forcei, which 
is nut genius. But the direct, in¬ 
stantaneous, and unreffective plea¬ 
sure, which springs in the sudden 
intuition of a relation,—for instaiiee, 
according to the different strength of 
the mind, of parallel lines being pro¬ 
longed for ever witliout approaching 
or diverging,—of the containing by 
a definition, of the suljject of a defi¬ 
nition,—of the. congruity of a meta¬ 
phor with tin* thouglit to he signified, 
—is essential. Pleasure oi pride 
iriay he .m adjunct to the pleasure of 
tlie intuition,but is notessential. Now 
tlie essential ])leasure, we liohl, per¬ 
tains to genius—and is of its essence. 
‘VVlieiico, then, does it come ? 

Wliy have some minds one es¬ 
sential intellectual pleasure, and 
some another '( This distinction of 
pleasures must be connected with 
another distinction—viz. of aptitude 
(see Plirenologj') in one mind to 
diseeni one class of relations,—in 
another, another, lint does the 
aptitude induce the pleasure, or 
the pleasure the aptitude t* Doubt¬ 
less, each induces each in some 
measure;'hut sitting here in this 
slieepfold, we feel assured that there 
must he a native aptitude to begin 
with. Let ns say, then, that any dis¬ 
cernment of relation is a natural 
source of pleasure, provided it he a 
quick, active, facile, clear, sure dis¬ 
cernment. Tlieii, according to some 
determination in the intellectual 
powers given, one mind lias this 
])leasure of discernment as to one 
class of relations, and another, as to 
tmothcr. And this, we cannot hesi¬ 
tate to say, is the first constituent 
of difference of genius from genius, 
—tins difference, as it would appear, 
in the simply intellectual power, 
and in its very essence. A se¬ 
cond, it would appear, is this. The 
mind isjfomplex. It has a thousand 

sources of pfettsare—all native. So 
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tluit two miiids, Itaving all the thou> 
BMid sources, the tliree hundred 
sources which are much the strong¬ 
est in one, shall he quite another 
three hundred from the three hun- 
di'ed wliich arc much the strong¬ 
est in the other. Take, then, a 
mind with its characteristic strong¬ 
est sources. It also has certain dis¬ 
tinct intellectual endowments, or 
disccrnings of its own. These endow¬ 
ments are among those strongest 
sources; but are a few of them. Now, 
see how some of the other sources of. 
pleasure shall work into the action 
of those intellectual powers, and how 
this also shall he—Genius ? For ex¬ 
ample, you have the gift of tune, and 
your flow' of feeling is melancholy. 
If that be not your case—it is ours. 
Your genius of music—ours at least 
—-shall tlierefore be tender. Thus 
have we obtained something of a 
constitution of genius. Doubt there 
can be none that education helps to 
make genius, just as it has a pow'er 
of destroying it. 

Now, havmg got thus far, let us 
not speak of dmt characteristic of the 
action of genius, its tendency to con¬ 
form its materials to its o^vn thought 
. and will—but let us say a few words 
of the happiness of genius. As it 
arises out of, so it producers, plea¬ 
sure—the same pleasure “ doubled 
and redoubled.” It is an endless 
multiplication, by self-cvoliitiou, of 

K leasure. Compare this, with th<> 
[oral Will—ana then w'e come to 
know something of the comparison 
of Virtue and Genius—the subject 
which we have all along been philo- 
sophiaing upon here in the sheep- 
fold. Ai'e not both powers of hap¬ 
piness draw'n from the sensibility t^i 
pleasure, to pain—in other woids, 
from the capacity of happiness ex¬ 
cited and exerted? We have ne¬ 
glected to speak of the influence of 
pain on genius, but it speaks fur it¬ 
self. It deepens, sharpens, strength¬ 
ens, listens through genius, and 
instructs it in existence. Alas! it 
cannot be said that there is not will 
in genius. It is most wilful—tliough, 
had we time—which we ha!ve not— 
for we must in a few minutes be up 
and away—we think w'e could shew’ 
that there is always a pei'sonal re- 
.apect of some sort in that will 
whicli is moral or immorakop]mHed 
to an impersonality of ge^s, But 


here is a more distinct difference, 
which may be shew’n in two sen¬ 
tences. Moral states of Will arc 
states tending, upon the whole of the 
mind, to produce happiness. The 
states of Genius are states tending, 
upon a part of the mind, to produce 
it. Moral states do uot, by tlie con¬ 
stitution of the world, necessarily 
produce happiness—that is, as the 
world goes—^liaviug been constitu¬ 
ted capable of disorder, and being 
disordered. But Moral Ktati;s, by the 
constitution of the mind only, if there 
were no external counteraction, do 
necessai’ily produce happiness. On 
the contrary, Genius, by the constitu¬ 
tion of the mind only, does not neces¬ 
sarily produce happiness ; but within 
the mind may be opposed to happi¬ 
ness, may be opposed to morality, 
may be opposed to the health <»f the 
faculties, and therefore, in ellect, op¬ 
posed to itself. There is then iii 
Genius that for which we love it— 
there is a claim iu if on our love, 
similar to the cluini of morality; and 
we can perceive tliat our feelings 
towards them are analogous. 

But there is iu Genius cause also, 
why, comparing it with, we shoiilcl 

f dace it under, Mora!ity,Hs something 
ess divine. What, then, is that dispo¬ 
sition n’hi<‘h w’p sometimes find, and 
to whicli many yield, to hold equal 
Genius with Morality ? Whenever this 
is done by a clearly and jirufoundly 
understnndingniind,itis when w'e see 
Morality—not coming IVom its source 
in the sacred mountains—uot from 
love, its sole divine source*—but from 
some lower spring. Thus w’c can con¬ 
ceive fear iu certain obvious, and in 
some dee])er measures, as a moral 
principle of conduct, and yet merely 
fear oi liuinan, either civil or simply 
social, law, or of eternal consequen¬ 
ces. Tills is policy, and not, in the 
highest sense, Mor.ality. It is con¬ 
duct deliberately fitted to second 
ends to be avoided or attained. Yet 
as conduct, by its fact* to the w’orld, 
it is morality. There must be au 
analogous i m perfect in oral it y of m ind, 
as well as of conduct—au integi'ity 
of desire, of will, almost of affection, 
which nevertheless dissatisfies our 
judgment and feeling ; for the causes 
are not those whicli wc prefer, hut 
sci^e distinct calculating fears, and 
these alone. Thus the appetites are 
laid under tl>e laws of naturtil and 
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religious sanction. They injure 
health—they incur far-future tor¬ 
ments, jienal fire. If, on these 
grounds, indulging or denying them, 
so far my conduct is moral, of the 
kind aforesaid. But with the draw¬ 
ing hack in conduct, is there not en¬ 
gendered a shrinking in the moral 
mind, an ahhorrence ? For the very 
appetite itself, the will, the thought, 
is feai’ed, ns inducing that ahhor¬ 
rence. There is restraint inward, of 
the mind itself, engendered of fear, 
without which the state of the will 
is not regarded hy us with love. 
Now, does not all this prove, and also 
shew, how there may arise a Moral 
Will less agreeahle to us—and justly 
so, when teeling finely and thinking 
profoundly—than,Genius, in its hotter 
and higher workings, in which love, 
though it were hut a love of suns and 
woods, and stars and waters, predo¬ 
minates? Observe, too, that in the 
love of Nature—hear witness, O ye 
mountains, and thou, O Loch-Etive, 
as now beheld by us from this wild 
and lone sheepfold ! there always 
breathes some inspiration of other 
mightier love torvards the Being Avho 
created the beauty or the magnifi- 
cenee on which rve gaze, and gave 
us souls to see and to'enjoy it. Fi¬ 
nally, it will, we think, always he 
found that tliat Moral Will which we 
regard with less satisfaction, relates 
to definite objects, as to theft or mur¬ 
der, or such or such a vice. But the 
Moral Will which we unreservedly 
ap].)rove, I’elates to nothing definite; 
it IS an undefined power, universally 
a])i)licahle, applying itself instanta¬ 
neously and intuitively to the ob¬ 
ject presented, arul acknowledging 
or rejecting it hy its discernings and 
intimations of the very moment. 

We feel, that, w'ere we to say a 
tithe of what we have got to say on 
this subject, Ave should sit here iii 
this sheejifold all day, and lose one 
of tin* best days for sport on the 
moors tlnat ever blew from the skies. 
'nierefore,a very few sentences more. 

Observe, that various states of the 
soul are in themselves so excellent— 
and so ready for the reception of 
Virtue—such, for example, as self- 
command, imtiencc, and steadfast¬ 
ness of purpose—that to the'Imagi¬ 
nation, Avhich conceives not merely 
what is, hut what is possible to tie, 
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which can hardly relB'caent to itself 
the soul so full of powers, without 
supposition, at the same time, of their 
noble aiiplication, these very powers 
themselves receive a part of that 
esteem which is due to them only 
when they are applied in the service 
of Virtue. Now, may we nol^ without 
violence, extend the spirit of this 
remark to those intellectual potvers 
and disjiositions which we are always 
accustomed to contemplate with a 
feeling resembling that of moral ap¬ 
probation V They belong to the high¬ 
est state of the soul; to the exalta¬ 
tion of that sjiirit, of which the high¬ 
est exaltation is Virtue. How much 
of that nature, which is indeed moral, 
must he unfolded in him, in whom 
either the creative or meditative 
powers of the mind have attained to 
great perfection! They are not, 
strictly speaking, moral indeed; for 
they may exist apart from all mora¬ 
lity. But they have prepared so 
many faculties of the whole being to 
he in harmony with Virtue, that we 
can scarcely regard them Avitliout 
something of the reverence which is 
justifiable only toivards Virtue itself. 

In respect, tlieii, to these and 
other'similar qualities, there is al¬ 
ways one feeling jirevalent in the 
mind. We regard the soul in the 
excellence of all its highest poivers, 
as that object to which our moral 
reverence and love ai’e due. But 
none of its nobler poivers can appear 
to us in great strength, without {^I’ing 
intimation to our thoughts of some¬ 
thing beyond Avliat appears to us. 
That (uniohled state of one power 
appears connected with the ennobled 
state of the tvliole being to ivliicli it 
helongs; and our forward admira¬ 
tion awakes to excellence which is 
dimly apprehended, hut not mani¬ 
fested to our eyes. 

Is it not in this ivay, we ask you, 
that we look upon the highest fvenius, 
imaginative or meditative, as kiinlred 
to the liighcst virtue ? When we 
think of Neivton in the silence of 
midnight reading the radiant records 
of creative wisdom in the sky, and 
Avitli something of a seraph’s soul, 
enjoying a delight known but to in¬ 
tellect alone, we cannot hut transfer 
the admiring thoughts Avith Avliich 
we have regarded ttie contemplative 
philosopher, to what Ave feel to he 
# 3 
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the virtue and piety of the man. It 
in the will of God for which he is 
searching among the sUirs of heaven. 
In tlie laws wlu< h guide those orbs 
along in tlic>ir bileiit beauty, he feels 
still llie presence of the one Great 
Spirit; so that with the name of 
Newtou ai-e not only associated ideas 
4)f vastiiess and sublimity in our ima¬ 
gination, but thoughts of divine love 
and mercy in our heai'ts. Thus 
every thing low and earthly is dis¬ 
severed from that majestic name. It 
rises b(‘fore us pure and beautiful as 
a planet; and we may be almost said 
to feel our own immortsUity in tlie 
magnificent power bestowed by the 
Deity upon a child of dust. 

So, too, W’heii we think on the 
highest triumphs of imaginatiAo Ge¬ 
nius, and see it soaring on its un¬ 
wearied wings through tlie stainless 
ether. The innocence of a yet un- 
falleii spirit, and the bliss of its yet 
nnfaded bowers, as breatlied u]>on us 
in the song of Milton, seems to conse- 
trate to us that great Poet’s lieurt; 
and w’(! feel tlie, kiiidr»*d nature of 
the iutellectual and moral sj)irit of 
Genius and Virtue, when sliewii l>y 
bis sacred povs er the iinagi* of a sin¬ 
less world, or, mixed witii human, 
celestial shapes, 

“ ri'uivniiif;’ the glorifjus hosts of I’ara- 
disr. ” 

Well, there is indeed an extjuisile 
hit of Still Life! Had we been iiar- 
ranguing vivu norr, instead of mr~ 
rente calamOy we should have attri¬ 
buted to our oral eloquence that 
trance*, of profound repose. Often 
has it been our lot, by our contersa- 
tional powers, to set tlie table on a 
snore ! Tlie more stirring tlie tlieme, 
the more soporific, tlie sound of our 
sliver voice. Why, the very day after 
the Great Puhlii- Meeting of the ci¬ 
tizens of Edinburgh—calJtul by our 
must gracious Lord Provost, at tlio 
reejuisitiou of a liundrcd men, as he 
wittily said, of all parties—that is to 
say, ninety-seven vVliigs, two Tories 
tottering on the tiirosliohl of Liberal¬ 
ism, Htul one noudpsc,ript, who, by 
tlie coarse insults he brutally heaped 
ou “ that grey discrowned head,” 
proved tiiat lie was of the class of 
the king-killers—the very night, we 
sfty, alter that spirit-stirring, soul- 
rousjug, man-emiobiiug assemblage 
of all most patriotic lu the land we 
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live in, did we, in our own bouse, 
descant with such overwhelming elo¬ 
quence on the New French Revolu¬ 
tion, as to set the whole audience, 
men, women, and children, asleep 
over their tumhlers—all except one 
of the afuresuki Whigs, and one of the 
aforesaid tottering Tories; and they 
had tlie very nfurowest escape we 
ever witnessed, from wliat might have 
been a most melaticlioly accident. 
For, at the close of a most compli¬ 
cated parugrsiph about Prince Polig- 
nac, tlie one fell backwards, chair 
and all, witli a tremendous crash uu 
tlie floor, and the other fell away for- 
w’ards, chair and all, on tlie table, to 
tlie destruction uf much crystal, and 
the imminent danger of tlie great Jug. 
Never was there such a revolution !— 
Rut look there! lu a small s])Ot of 
statioiiaiy sunshine—while we hare 
been scribbling in the sliade of the 
shc'cpfold—lie Hnmish, and .‘'urefoot 
the shelty, O’Broutc, and Ponto, and 
Piru, and Rasta, all sound asleep! 
Sucli lias been the power of tlio 
breath even of our written metaphy¬ 
sics ! If ever they he printed, we 
pity the poor Public. Ourselves 
i*\ eii are beginning to he comatose. 
Dogs are. trouhl(*d dreamers—hut 
these four are like tlie dreamless 
dead. Horses, too, seem often to he 
witeii-ridden in tlieir sleep. But at 
this moment Surefoot is stretched 
more like a stone than a slielty in tlie 
land of Nod. .As for Hamisii, were lie 
to lie so braxy-liknhy iiiniself on the 
hill, lie would be awakened by tlie bill 
of tlie raven digging iiitoiiis sockets. 
AVe are Morplieus and Orplieus in 
one incarnation—tlie very Pink of 
Poppy—the true Spirit of Opium, 
niul uf Laudanum the conceiiU'uted 
Essence. 

Indeed, gentlemeu, you have rea¬ 
son to he asliaiiied of yourselves— 
hut let us scale those barriers—and 
away o\er the talile-land between 
tiiat summit and tlie ]i(*ad of Gleno. 
No sooner said tlian done—and here 
we are on tlie level—such a level as 
the ship finds on tlie main sea, when 
in the storni-lnll she rides up and 
down the green swell, before the 
trade-winds tiiat cool the tropics. 
The surface of this main land-sen is 
black in the gloom, and green in the 
glimmer, and purple in tlie light, and 
crimson in the sunshine. (), never 
looks Nature so magnificent 
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“ As in this varying and nncsfriuin wea¬ 
ther, 

When gloom and glory force themselves 
together, 

When calm seems stormy, and tempestu¬ 
ous light 

At day’s meridian lowers like noon of 
night!” 

Dogs I Down—down—down—bo 
stonolike () Shelty—and Hniriisli 
sink thou into tho lieathcr liko a li¬ 
zard—for if tiicsn old dim eyes of 
otxrs may be in aujifbt believed’, yon¬ 
der l)y the edge of the hirehes stands 
a Red-Deer simtting tlie (‘ast nind ! 
Hush ! hush! iiush ! He suspects an 
enemy in that airt—but death comes 
upon him witli stealtiiy loot, from 
the west—atirl if Apollo and Diana— 
the divinities we so lorijr Jiave tvor- 
shipped—be now propitious—bis 
antlers sliall be entangled in the hea¬ 
ther, and his hoofs Iteat the air in 
the last agonies. llamiKli, the rifle ! 
A tinkle as of iron, and a liiss accoiii- 
panyingt]ieex])]osion—and fhe King 
of the Wilderness, bounding up into 
tlie air with all bis antlers liiglier 
than ever waved ebieftain’s plume, 
falls do wn stone-dead where lie stood, 
for th(‘ hliio-pill has gone through his 
vitals, and lightning itself eould liard- 
ly have withered Jiirii into more in¬ 
stantaneous ct'ssatiou of all life ! 

He is an enormous animal. What 
antlers ! Roll him over, llamish, on 
liis side! See, up to our breast, iieai'- 
ly, reaches the topmost hriauch. He 
is, what the hunter of old called a 
“ Stag of Ten.” llis eye has lost 
the dash of freedom—the tongue, 
that broiised the brushwood, is bit¬ 
ten tliroiigb by the clcncherl toetli 
—the ileetnesH of his feet has felt 
that fatal frost—the Avild heart is 
liush(>d, llamish—tame, taiiu*, tame; 
and there the Monarch of the Moun¬ 
tains—the King of the (.'liffs—the 
Clrand Lama of tlie (liens—tin' Sul¬ 
tan of tlie Solitudes—the Di'y of 
the Des(*rts—the Royal Hanger of 
the Woods and Forests—yu’a, the 
very Prince of tlie Air and Thane of 
Thunder—“ sliornof all liis beams,” 
lies motionless as a dead .lackass by 
the Avayside, Avhose hide Avas not 
thought worth the trouble of Haying 
by liis owners the gipsies ! “ To 
this complexion has be come at last” 
—^lic who at daAVii had Imrrowcd 
tlie wings of the Avind to cany him 
across the cataracts! 


A sudden pang shoots across our 
heart. W'liat right had we to com¬ 
mit tliis murder 'i How, hencefoitli, 
shall Ave dare to hold up our head 
among the lovers of liberty, after ha¬ 
ving thus stolon basely from behind 
on him, the boldest, brightest, and 
most beautiful of all her sons! We, 
Avho for so many years have been 
just able to hobble, and no more, by 
aid of the crutcli—and wlio feared to 
let the lieather-bent. touch our toe, 
so sensitive in its gout—We, the old 
and impotent, ail last Aviiiter bed¬ 
ridden, and even now seated like a 
lameter on a slielty, strapped by a 
patent buckle to a saddle provided 
with a ])uinmel iiohind as Avell as 
before—sucli an iiiiAvieldy and wea¬ 
ry wretcli as M c—“ fat, and scant of 
breath”—and A\'itli our liand almoat 
p(‘rpetually prcsse<l against our left 
side, when a coughiiig-lit .of asthma 
brings back the" stitch seldom an 
ahsentee—to assassinate that ario- 
Di'.i.it, whose iligiit on earth could 
accompany the eagle’s in heaven; 
and not only to assassinate him, but, 
ill a moral vein, to liken bis car- 
<-ass to that of a Jackass! It will 
not bear farther reflection; so, 11a- 
luisli, out with your Avliingcr, and 
i‘arve him a dish fit for the gods 
—and in a slyly worthy of Sir Tris- 
trcin, tiil Moricc, Robin Hood, or 
TiOrd Ronald. !No; let him lie till 
nightfall, Avhen Ave shall be retumiug 
from liiveraA\',Avitli strength sufficient 
to bear liim, in quarters, to the ’I'ent. 
But hark, llamish, to that sullen 
iToak from tlie clift'! The old raven, 
of the cove already scents death— 

" Sii^uciuits of his tpiuiTy from afar!” 

But wlierc art tliou, llamisli ? Aye, 
yonder is lie, Avriggling ou liis very 
belly, like an adder, tbrougli the hea¬ 
ther to AvindAA’ard of the croaker, 
Avhose nostrils, and eyes, and bill, 
are uoav all hungrily fascinated, and 
as it Avere already fastened into the 
A’eiy boAvels of the beast. His days 
are numbered. That sly serpent^ by 
circuitous niiidings insinuating his 
limber length through among all ob¬ 
structions, lias ascended unseen the 
drooping shouldei’ of the clilF, and 
noAV cautiously erects his crest wiUi- 
in a hundred yards or more of Ihe 
unsuspecting savage, still uttering at 
intervals his sullen croak, croak, 
croak! Something crumbles, and 
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old Sooty, 1111 fold big liis huge wingn, Keer rejoice to paint thy picture, for 
lifts himself up like Satau, about to which—immortal im^c of the wil- 
sail away for a while into another deruess—the Duke of Bedford would 
glen—hut the rifle rings among the not scruple to give a draft on his 
fQckg—the lead has broken his spine hanker for one thousand pounds I 
—and look! how the demon, head Shooting grouse after red-deer is, 
over heels, goes tumbling down, for a while at first, felt to be like 
down, down, many liuudred fathoms, UTitiiig an anagram in a lady’s album, 
dashed to pieces and impaled on the after having given the finishing touch 
sharp-pointed granite! Ere nightfall to a tragedy or an epic jioein—or, to 
the bloody fragments will he devour- illustrate the contrast by a still more 
ed by his mate. Nothing now will striking simile, like inditing some 
disturb tlie carcass of the doer. No stanzas for one of tlie Annuals, after 
corbies dare enter the cove when* having given birth to a portentous 
the raven reigned ; the hawk prefers Leading Article for the October imm- 
grouse to venison, and so does the her of Maga. ’Tis like taking to 
eagle, who, however, like a good catching shrimps in tlie sand w'ith 
Catholic as he is—this is Friday— one’s toes, on one’s return from Da- 
hos gone out to sea for a fish dinner, vis’s Straits in a whaler that aiTived 
which he devours to the music of at Peterhead with sixteen lisli, eaeli 
the waves on some isle-rock. There- calculated at ten tun of oil. Yet, ’tis 
fore lie there, detliroued king! till strange how tin* human soul ean de- 
thou art decapitated ; and ore the scend, pleasantly at every note, from 
moon wanes, that haunch will tower the top to the bottom of the gamut of 
gloriously on our Teut-tahle at the passion and imagination. We should 
Feast of Shells. have no ohjection, now that the storm 

What is your pi'ivate. opinion, has suhruded within us, even to shoot 
O’Bronte, of the taste of Red-deer a snipe, a tom-til, and, finally, a kit- 
blood? Has it not a wild twang on ty-wren. Nay at iio time, even during 
the tongue imd palate, far preferable theheiglitof thefeverofnohlestsport, 
to sheep’s-head ? You are absolutely should we hesitate to riddle a rat— 
undergoing transfiguration into a that is, to peel an apostate, 
deer-hound ! With your fore-paivs Ltd us tjike a cast, then, over this 
on the flank, your tail hrandished like wide moor. Ha! ha! a hare!—Bang! 
a standard, and your crimstm flews How like you that, madam wliite- 
(thank you, .Shepherd, for that word) hips? Not a shred have we left of 
licked by a long lainhent tongue a.s her horn-like ears; and the slut has 
crimson, while your eyes express a draivn herself up, u'itli all her limbs 
fierce, delight never felt before, and close to lu*r perforated body, in the 
a stifled growl disturbs the star palsy of sudden death, llamish, we 
on your breast—just as you stand shall give you a soug. Join in the 
now, O’Bronte, might Edwin Land- chorus. 

THU POWClIEU’s SONG. 

^’hen I was boon apprentice 
*** In vaniouH Zoomerzet Slierfc, 

Lauks! 1 zerved my mcester trul^ 

Vor neerly zeven yeer, 

I 7 nt!l I took to Powching, 

Az you zhall quickly heer. 

Cno. Ou ! twas ma delyght in a shiny night 
In the zeazon of the year, 

Ou I ’twas ma delyght in a shiny night. 

In the zeazon of the year. 

Az me add ma coomerades 
Were zetting on a snere, 

Lauks f the Geamkeepoors caem oop to uz; 

Vor them we did na kcre, 

(^Hse, we could fight or wrestle, lads. 

Jump over ony wheefe. 
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Ciiu. Ou! ’twais uia duly|i;lit in a Hliiny ni;;ht 
In the i:ea;son of the yeoi', 

Ou! ’twas uia dely|2^ht in a shiny night. 

In the Kcazon of the year. 

Az we went oot wan morning 
Atwixt your vive and zeex, 

We eautcht a hecrc alive, ma lads. 

We found un in a deetch ; 

Wc popt uu in a bag, ma lads, 

W^e yoiten oil' vor town, 

Wc took un to a uceghboor’s house, 

And we zold un vor a crown. 

We zold un vor a crown, ma lads. 

But a wont tell ye wheore. 

Clio. Ou ! ’twas ma delyght in a shiny night. 

In the zeazun of the year, 

Ou! 'twas ma delyght in a shiny night. 

In the zeazon of tlie yeai'. 


Then liere’s success to Powchirig, 

Vor A dooH think it feere. 

And here's look to ere a gentleman 
Az wants to buy a hecre. 

And here’s to ere a geainkeepoor, 

Az tvoona zell it deere. 

Cuo. Ou! ’twas ma delyght in a shiny night. 
In the zeazon of the yeai‘, 

Ou! ’twas ma delyght in a shiny night. 
In the zeazon of the year. 


^ A Tarn—a Tam! ivith but a small 
circle of unbroken water iu the cen¬ 
tre, and all the rest of its shallow¬ 
ness bristling, in every bay, with 
reeds and rushes, and surrounded, all 
round the mossy flat, with marshes 
and tpiagmires! What a breeding- 
placi;—a “ jirocreant cradh*” for wild 
fowl ! Now comes thy turn, O’¬ 
Bronte—for famous is thy name, 
almost as thy sire’s, among the flap¬ 
pers. (’rawl down to leeward, llu- 
inisli, that you may peppiT them— 
should they take to flig.ht overlu’ad 
to the loch. .Surefoot, tasUi that 
greensward, and you will And it 
sweet and succulent. Dogs, heel— 
heel !—and now let us steal, ou our 
crutc'h, behind that knoll, and open 
a sudden fire on the swimmers, who 
seem to think themselvi's out of 
shot at the edge of that line of wa¬ 
ter-lilies, but some of them will soon 
find themselves mistaken, whirling 
round on their backs, and vainly en¬ 
deavouring to dive after their friends 
that disappear beneath the agitated 
surface shot-swept into spray.' Long 
Gun! who oft to the forefinger of 
Colonel Hawker hast swept tlie 
nightrharbour of Poole all alive with 


wlgeons, be true to the trust now re¬ 
posed iu thee by Kit North, and 
though tliese be neither geese, nor 
swans, nor hoopers, yet send thy 
leaden shower of shot among them 
feeding iu their }>lay, till all the air is 
afloat with specks, as if at the shaking 
of a feather-bed that had burst the 
ticking, and the taiTi covered with 
sprawling mawsies and mallards, in 
death-throes among the ducklings I 
There it lies on its rest—like a tele- 
scojie. No eye has discovered the 
iiuention—keen as those wild eyes 
are of the plowterets on the shallows. 
Lightning and thmider! to which all 
the echoes roar. But we mean- 
W'hile are ou our back—for of all the 
recoils that ever shattered a shoulder, 
that one was tlie severest—but ’twill 
probably cure our rheumatism and 

-Well done—^nobly, gloriously 

done—O’Bronte! Heaven and earth, 
how otter-like he swims! Ha, Ha- 
mish! you have cut oft* the retreat 
of that airy voyager—you have given 
it him in his stern, Hamish—andare 
reloading for the flappers. One at 
a time in your, mouth, O’Bronte ! 
Put about with that tail for a rudder 
—and make for the shore. Wiat a 
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stately cvpatin'c! as he comes issuing 
from the shallows, and, bciiring the 
old mallard breast high, walks all 
dripj)iiig along the greensward, 
and then shakos from his oiirled 
ebony the flashing spray-mist! He 
gives us one look as we crown the 
knoll, and then in again with a spang 
and a plunge far into the tarn, cailug 
no more for the living reeds than for 
so many dead, and fast as a sea-ser¬ 
pent, is among the heart of tlie killc’d 
and wounded ! In unerring instract 
he ahv’ays seizes the dead—and nou' 
a devil’s dozen lie along the shore. 
Come hitlier, O’Uronte, and caress 
thy old master. y\yo—that shewed a 
fine feeling—did tlnit long shako that 
bodrizzled tlie sunshine. Put thy 
paws over our sliotilders, and round 
our neck, true son of tliy sire—oh ! 
that HK were but alive, to see and 
share thy achievements—but indeed, 
two surhdogs, livingt<»getheT in tlicir 
prime at one era, would have been 
too gi'cat glory for this sublunary ca- 
niue world I Therefore Sirius looked 
on thy sire with an evil eye, and in 
jealousy,— 

“ Tantaeiif Huilni^ ciilcstiljus inc — 

growled upon some sinner to p<»isoii 
the J>og of all Dogs, vv^ho leajit up 
almost to tlse ceiling of the r(»om 
where he slept—our own Itcdrooui 
—under the agony of that accursed 
arsenic, gav»* one horrid howl, and 
expired. Methinks we know his 
murderer—his <*ye falls when it 
meets ours on the street of Pi-inces— 
and let him scowl there hut seldom 
—for though ’tis but siispiei(«n, tliis 
fist, O’Bronte, doubles at the sight 
of the miscreant—and some day, 
impelled by wrath and disgust, it 
w'ill smash his nos 8 >flat with the other 
features, till his face is one mass of 
blood. Yea! as sure as Themis 
liotds her balance in the skies, shall 
the ])oisoner be puni.shed out of all 
recognition by his ]varonts, and he’ 
disowne-d by the Cockney father that 
begot hinj, and the Cockney mother 
that bore him, as be carries home a 
couiitenam'e, half tripe and lialf pan¬ 
cake, enough to make his paramour, 
the Bcnilion, miscarry, as she opens 
the door to liim, on the fifth flat of a 
common stair. But we are getting 
personal. O’Bronte, a vice wddeh is 
abhorrent from the nature of Ma^, 


and of him whose highest happiness 
it is to lie in her gracious arms. 

There goes our crutch, Humish, 
w'hirliiig aloft in the sky a raiiihovv 
flight, even like the ten-pound liam- 
mer from the fling of George Scou- 
gal, at the St Rouan’s games. We shall 
never use it more,.Tames, hut to crack 
tins skull of a Cockiu»y. Our gout is 
gone—so is our asthma—eke our 
rheumatism—and, lik(^ an ea<ile, we 
have renewed our youtli. Tliere is 
hop, step, and j urap, for y ou,Ha m i sli— 
we should not fear, young nud agile 
as you are, buck, to gii e you a yard. 
But now for the dujipers. Pointers 
all, stir your stumps and inl<» tliC! 
water. Tliis is rich. liy, the reeds 
are as full of Ha|)])(‘rs as of Irogs. If 
they can lly, the fools don’t know it. 
Wliy, tliere is a wliole mus(|uitto- 
fleet of yellow boys, not a vvei'k old. 
Wliat a pndilic old lady must slu* 
have been, to Jiavv* kept on brceiling 
till September. 'J’liere she sils, cowei - 
iug, just on tlie edge of the reeds, 
nnc«*rtaiii wbether to dive or liy. 
By liu! creak and < ry of the erudle, 
of tliy first-born, llaniish, spare the 
piuinage on her yearning and ipia- 
kiiig breast I The little yellow jniage> 
liave all incited away, and an* now, 
in holy cunning of instinct, dceji down 
heni'Hth the waters, sliifting for them¬ 
selves among the very mud at the 
bottom of tlie reeds. By fiiul bye, 
they will be floating with but the 
points of their hills above tlie surface, 
invisible among tlie air-h<*lls. The 
parent duck has also disappeared; 
the drake you disposed of, llaniish, 
as the cow'ard was lifting n]> his 
lumbering liody, vv'itli fat doup and 
long neck in the air, lo seek safer 
skies, ^^'e male creatures—drakes, 
gandt*rs, and men alike—what are 
we, wlieu affection pleads, in com¬ 
parison witli fearless females! In 
our passions we are brave, but these 
satiated, we turn upon our heel and 
disappear from danger, like dastards. 
But doves, and diir-ks, and women, 
are fem-less in aileetion, to tlie very 
death. l'’or that Jiave we all our 
days, Hlee[)iiig or waking, loved the 
sex, virgin and matron, nor would 
we hurt a hair of their heads, grey 
or golden, for all else that shines be¬ 
neath the Buii. 

Not the best practlce^his in the 

world, certainly, for pointers—and 
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it may teach them had habits on the 
liill; Injt, in some situations, all dogs 
and men are alike, and cross them 
as you will, not a breed but shews a 
taint of original sin, wlien under a 
temptation suflieiently strongto bring 
it out. Ponto, Piro, and Basta, are 
now, aecording to their abiiiti«‘H, all 
as bad as O’Bronte—and never, to 
ln‘ sure, was there such a woiry- 
iiiir in tliis wicked w'orid.—But now 
we siiall cease our lire, and leave 
ihe few tiaj)pers tliat are left alive 
lit their own uiedilations. Our con- 
duet, for the last hour, must have 
‘■eci;ii.(l to them no less unaccoiinf- 
than nlarniing; and something 
’o ijuack ov<*v during tin* rest of the 
'eiison. Well, we do not remember 
iner to have seen a prettier pih* of 
and ducklings. Ilnmish, take 
cetisiis. tVluit do yon say—two score? 
Tliat heats cock-fighting, Here’s a 
hank of twine, llamish, tie tliem all 
t<»geth(‘r hy the legs,and hang llieni, 
111 two divisions of eiptal Aveights, 
O’, er the hurdies of Siirefoot. And 
now. we must he jogging. 

liiu what ai’f iIicm-, 

’■"ii willicnl ami so wild in llii'ir altirr ; 
Tli.it look not Jikf Ih' iiiliaiiitants o' tin' 
cai'tl), 

.\tid yi't arc on'l ? Liw* you? or an- you 
aii^lil 

1’liat man may question ? You seem to 
uiidci'staiiil me, 

I5y I'ach at onci' lirr choppy flnpcr laying 
1 poll tier skinny lips -—you should he 
Avomeii, 

And yet your hoards forbid me to in- 
' tei'iii-et 

That you ai’e so !’’ 

Sliaksjtean' is nol familiar, tve find, 
among the natixes of Loeh-Pti\e 
side—elst* tJiese figures would reply, 

“ All hiiil, Macbeth ! hail to thee, Thane 
of Glainis !" 

But not satisfied with laying their 
choppy fingers on their skinny lips, 
they now put them to their piooky 
noses, liaving first eacli dipped fore 
and thumb in Ins mull, and gibber 
Gaelic, to us unintelligible as the 
quatxkiiig of ducks, when a (’hristian 
auditor has been prevented from 
catcliing its meaning by tlic gobiiling 
of turkeys. But Hamisli tips us the 
wink—and charms our auricles by 
the two magic words of pure Sasse¬ 
nach, .Sraa’ stell!” 

A green knoU among tlic heath 


and birch-covered cliffs at ** open 
sesame” unfolds its low door of li¬ 
ving turf, and we enter in—dogs and 
all—the reek-dim domicile, where 
the indigenous genii are brewing tlie 
Spirit of Life. Genuine jieat-reek, 
indeed, as you may tell—Avitlioui 
tasting it—by the very steam. The 
worm tliat never dies is at work— 
yet no evil conscience is here—for 
who hut some knave or fold belong¬ 
ing to a Temperance .Society—some 
humbug or some hypocrite—but 
feels a beartfi'lt satisfaction—a deep 
and divine calm—at the secret spec¬ 
tacle of the A iolation of the excise 
IfiAvs, liy wliicli mail iiiiquitously 
strives against malt, and Auiiilyhopes 
b}' tlie mortal matter of stii])id enact¬ 
ments, passed in noisy cities, to put 
down the immortal spirit working in 
tlie still, and on tlie sly, among the 
solitudes of nature! 

Peojile are proud of talking of so¬ 
litude. It nMloumls, tliey o])ine, to 
the honour of tlieir great-miiided- 
iiess, In he tliuught capable of living 
for an lioiir or two, liy tlu!mselves,ift 
a ronsuleraiile distance from knots 
or skeiiis of their felloiA’-crinitiires. 
Byron, again, thought he shcAved liis 
superiority, l>y swearing assoiemsiy 
as a mail eau do in the .'speusci’iaii 
stam>:a, tli.at 

'J'u -.it iiloiic, iitii* ituisc o'er flood and 
leil,'’ 

has nothing Avhatevor to do wiA so- 
liliide—ancl tliat if you Avisli to laiow 
and feel wliat solitude really is, you 
must go to Almack’s. 

“ This—this is solitude—this is to be 
alone ! ’ 

flis Lordsliip’s opinions Avere often 
peculiar—Imt tlrtJ passage has been 
much admired, tJierofore we are, 
AAilling to believe, that what is 
called the (»reat Desert—not Sewell 
Stokes’s Desert—for that is called the 
Small Desert, alias Dirty Diu-tmoor 
—is, in point of loneliness, unable to 
stand a philosopliical, much less a 
poetical comparison, Avith a well 4 Te- 
qiiented Fancy-ball. But we shrewd¬ 
ly suspect that the statements neither 
of BYRON nor stoke$ are borne mit 
by facts. Zoology is against them 
—more espe^jially those two of iis 
most interesting branclMis, Entomo¬ 
logy and Ornithology, w'hile they 
are equally at variance widi the na- 
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tural Lifttdry ol their own respective 
species, man and monkey. 

Oo to a desert and clap your back 
against a clifl’. Do you think your¬ 
self aloneWkat a ninny f Your 
groat clumsy splay feet are bruising 
ito death a batch of beetles. See that 
spider whom you have widowed, 
running up and down your elegant 
log, in "distraction and despair, be¬ 
wailing the loss of a husbajid, who, 
however savage to the epheinerals, 
had always smiled sweetly upon her I 
Meanwhile, your shoulders have 
crashed a colony of small red ants 
settled in a moss city beautifully 
roofed with lichens—and that ac¬ 
counts for the sharp tickling b(‘hiiid 
your ear, whicli you keep scratching, 
no Solomon, in shameful ignoraiiee 
of the cause of that efl'ect. Should 
you sit down—we must beg to draw a 
veil over your hurdies, wliicli at the 
moment extinguish a feai-fiil amount 
of animal life-^ereation may be said 
to groan under tliem; and insect as 
you are yourself, you are defrauding 
millions of insects of tlieir little day. 
All the while you are su]>posiug your¬ 
self alone! Now, are you not, as 
we hinted, a prodigious ninny V But 
you are a still bigger blockhead. For 
the whole wilderness—as 3^00 choose 
to call it—is crawling with various 
life. London, with its million and a 
lialf of inhabitants—including of 
course the suburbs—is, compared 
with it, an empty joke. Die—and 
you will soon be picked to the Imiies. 
Tlie air swarms with sharpers—and 
an insurrection of radicals will at¬ 
tack your corpse from the worm- 
lioies of the earth. (lorbies, ravens, 
hawks, eagles, all the feathered fu¬ 
ries of beak and bill, will come d}'- 
iiig ere sunset to Anticipate the mag¬ 
gots, and carry your remains—if you 
ivill allow us to call them so—over 
the whole of Argyleshire in many 
living sepulchres. We confess our¬ 
selves’unable to see tlie solitude of 
this—and begin to ^ec with Byron, 
that a man is less crowded at a mas¬ 
querade. 

But the same subject may be il¬ 
lustrated less tragically, and even 
with some slight comic effect. A 
man among mountains is often sur¬ 
rounded on all sides W'ith mice and 
moles. "What cozy nests do the 
former construct at the roots of 
heather, among tufts of grass in tilic 


rashes, and the moss on the green¬ 
sward ! As for the latter, thougli 
you tliink you know a mountain 
from a inolelnll, you are much mis¬ 
taken ; for wiiat is a mountain, in 
many cases, hut a cullectioii of mole¬ 
hills—and of fairy knolls ? whicli 
again introduce a new elemout into 
the conipositiou, and shew, iu still 
more gliu'iiig colours,'vour absurdity 
in supposing yourself to be in soli¬ 
tude. 'I'lie “ Silent People” are 
ai'ouud you at every step. You 
may not see them—for they are 
dressed in in\ isihle grwii; hut they 
see you, and that unaccountable 
wliisiieriiig and hii/ziiig sound oiw* 
often liears in what avo cvdl the wil¬ 
derness, wliat is it, or wliat can itht‘, 
but the fairies making meny at your 
expense, pointing out to eaeh oilier 
the extreme silliness of 3'our medi¬ 
tative counteimiiee, and laughing 
like to H])lit at your fond conceit of 
being alone among a multitude of 
creature's far wiser than yourself ‘i 

But should all this fail'to convince 
youjthatyou arenever less alone than 
when you think }’Ourself alone, and 
that a man never knows evliat it is to 
he in the very heart of life, till lie 
leaves London, and takes a ivalk in 
Glen-Etive—suppose 5’ourself to 
have been leaning vvitli your liack 
against that knoll, drenniing of the 
far-off race of men, Avheii all at once 
tlie support gives way iinvards, and 
you tumble head 01 er heels in among 
a snug coterie of kilted (k'lts, in the 
very act of creating fileidivet, in a 
great warlock’s eaiddroii, seething 
to the tim with the Spirit of Life ! 

Such fancies as these, among niaiy 
others, Avere Avith us in the Still. 
But a glimrneriii" and a iiunimiiig 
and a dizzy bewildernient liniigs over 
tliat lime and idace, finally dying 
aAvay in sickness into total ohiiviou. 
Here are Ave sitting in a gliide of a 
birch-wood in Avliat must lie Gieno 
—-some miles from the Still. Ha- 
mish asleep, as usual, whenever he 
lies down, and all the dogs yoAvffing 
in dreams, and Surefoot standing 
with liis long Iieard above ours al¬ 
most the same in longitude. We. 
liave been more, we suspect, tiiau 
half-seas over, ami are. now lying on 
tlie shore of soiu'iety, almost a wreck. 
The truth is, tliat the Vfgw spirit is 
even more dangerous than the new 
light. Both at first dazzle, then ob- 
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fuscate, atid lastl}' darken the soul 
and its seven senses into temporary 
deatli. TJiere is, ive fear, hut one 
word of one syllable in the English 
language that could fully express our 
late condition. Let our subscribers 
solve the enigma. Oh! those quechs! 
By 

“ What drugs, what sprlls, 
What coiijurfitioiis, and what mighty 
ningir,” 


Surcfuot, we suppose, kept liimself 
tolerably sober—and O’JBronte, at 
each successive doit, must have as* 
sisted us to remount—for Hamish, 
from his style of sleeping, must have 
been as bad as his master—-and after 
all, it is wonderful to think how we 
got here—over hags, and mosses, and 
marshes, and quagmires, like those 
in Miiich 

“ Armies whole have sunk.” 


was Christopher oterthrown! A 
strange cunlusion of sexes, as of men 
in pi'tticoats and women in hreeches 
—gowns truiiKiuugrified into jackets 
—caits into bonnets—and tliick na¬ 
ked hairy legs into slim ankles de- 
cmitin hose—all whirlingniitldanciug 
somewhere by dim ami obscure, to 
tlio sound of sointUhing groaning and 
ytdiing, sometimes inarticulately, as 
if it came from something instru¬ 
mental, and then mixed up with a 
wildgibbcrisli, as if shrieking, some¬ 
how or odier, from living lips, hu¬ 
man and brute—for a dream ot yowl- 
iiie dogs is «»ver all—utterly con¬ 
founds us as w<‘ sti iv e to muster in 
recollection the feu' la.st hours that 
liuve ])ass(‘d tumultuously tlirougli 
our brain—and then a wide black 
moor, som«‘times covered with da3’, 
sometimes with niglit, stn'tclies 
around us, hemmed in on all sides 
tiy the to}>8 of mountains, seeming 
to r('el in tln‘ skj'. Frequent flashes 
of lire, and a wliirringas of the wings 
of birds—^but sound and sight alike 
iiiieertain—break again uj)on our 
dream. Let us not mince the mat¬ 
ter—we, can afford the confession— 
we li!(ve been overtaken by liquor 
—sadly intoxicated—out with it at 
once—drunk! Frown not, faire.st of 
all sweet subscribers—for \v(* lay our 
calamity, not U» the charge of the 
Glenliv«*t circlingin countless qucchs, 
but at the door of that inveterate 
enemy to sobriety—the Fresh Air. 

But now we are us sober a.s a 
judgj*. Pity our misFortime—rather 
than forgive our sin. We entered 
that Still in a State of innocence be¬ 
fore the Fall. Where we fell, wc 
know not—often, perhaps—in divers 
ways and sundry plac(‘s—between 
the magic cell <m the breast of Bc- 
nachochie, and this glade in Gleno. 
But, A 

“ There nrc worse things in life than a 
full ameiig heather.” 


But the truth is, that, never in the 
whole course of our lives—and that 
course has been a strange one—did 
we once lose our way. Set us down 
blindfolded on Zaliara, and we will 
beat the caravan toTimbuctoo. Some- 
tliing or other mysteriously indicative 
of the right direction touches the 
soles of our feet in the shape of the 
gi-ound they tread; and even when 
our souls have gone soaring for away, 
or hav e sunk witliin us, still have our 
feet pursued the shortest and tlie 
safest path that leads to the bourne 
of our pilgrimage. Is not that strange ? 
But nut stranger surely than the 
flight of the bee, on his first voyage 
ov'er the enves of the wilderness to 
the far-off heather-bells—or of the 
dove that is sent by some Jew stock¬ 
jobber, to communicate to Dutchmen 
the rise or fall of the funds, from 
London to Hamburg, from the clear 
shores of silver Thames to tlie mud¬ 
dy sliallovvs of the Zuyder-Zee. 

Let us inspect the state of Brown 
Bess. Right barrel empty—left bar¬ 
rel—wliat is the meaning of this ?— 
crammed to the muzzle! aye, tliat 
comes of visiting Stills! We have 
been snapping away at the covey8%, 
.'ind single birds all over the _ moor, 
without so mucli as a pluff, with the 
right-hand cock—and then,imagining 
that vve had fired, have kept loading 
away at the bore to the left, till, see! 
the ramrod absolutely stwds up¬ 
right in the air, witli only about three 
inches hidden in the hollow I What 
a narrow—a miraculous escape has 
the world bad of losing Christopher 
North for ever 1 Had he drawn tiiat 
trigger instead of this, Brown Bess 
would have buratto a moral certunty, 
and blovv'n the old gentleman piece¬ 
meal and in fragments over the asto¬ 
nished heather. " la the midst of 
life we are in death!” Could we but 
know one in a hundred of the close 
approacliings of the skeleton, we 
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should lead a life of perpetual shud¬ 
der. Often and often do his houy 
fingers almost clutch our throat, or 
his foot is put out to give us a cross¬ 
buttock. But a saving arm pulls him 
l)ack, ere we have seen so much as 
his sliadow. We believe all this— 
hut the belief that comes not from 
something steadfastly present before 
our eyes, is barren; and thus it is, 
since beliet ing is not seeing, that we 
walk hoodwinked nearly all our 
days, and worst of all blindness is 
that of ingratitude and forget fidness 
of Him whose shield is forever over 
us, and whose mercy sliall be with us 
in the grave, and in the world beyond 
the grave. 

By all that is most beautifully wild 
in animated nature, a roe! si roe! 
Shall we slay her where slic stands, 
or let her vanish in silent glidings in 
among her native woods 'r What a fool 
for asking ourselves such a question! 
Slay her where she stands, to be sure 
—for many pleasant seasons iintb she 
led in her leafy lairs, a life of leisure, 
delight, and love, :md the hour is 
come when she must sink down on 
her knees in a sudden and unpainful 
death—fair silvan dreamer I We liavc 
dranm that muititiulinoiis sliot—and 
both barrels of Brou'u Bess now are 
loaded witli bull—for Jlainish is ly- 
in" with his head on the rifle. Whiz! 
whiz! one is through her lungs, and 
another through her neck—and seem¬ 
ingly rather to sleep than die, (so va¬ 
rious are the mauy modes of exjiira- 
tion!) 

In quietness she lays her down 
Gently, as a weary wave 
Sinks, when the Hammer breeze has diisl, 
.Afainst an anchor’d vcssul’s side." 

Aye—Hamish—you may start to 
your feet—and see realized the vi¬ 
sion of your slem). What a set of 
distracted dogs ! But O’Bronte first 
catches sight of the quarry—and 
clearing, with grasshopper spanp^, 
tlie patches of stunted coppice, stops 
stock-still beside the roe in the glade, 
as if admiring and wondering at the 
beauty of the"fair spotted creature! 
Yes, dogs have a sense of the beau¬ 
tiful. Efsft how can vou account for 
their loviim so to lie down at tlie feet, 
and lick flie hands of the virgin, 
whose eyes are mild, and forehead 
xheek, and hair of placid sunshine, 
than act tiie same part towards 


ugly womeiijWlio, coai'ser and coarser 
in each successive widowliood,when 
at their fourth husband, are beyond 
expression hideous, and felt to be so 
by the whole canine tribe ? Spenser 
must have seen some dog like 
O’Brontp, lying at the feet and lick¬ 
ing the hand ot some i irgin—sweet 
reader, like thyself—else never had 
he painted the posture of that lion 
who guarded through Fairy-laud 

“ Ilcavriily L'ua und her iiiilk-wliitc 
lamb.” 

A divine line of Wordsworth’s, which 
we shall lu'vor cease quoting on to 
the last article we may u'riie, ei en 
on our dying day! 

But wh(*re, Ilamish, are all tlie 
flappers, tlie mawsies, and the mal¬ 
lards y \\ hat! You have left tlH'ui— 
hare, gi-ouse,bag, and all, at the Still 1 
We riMiiember it now—and all the 
distillers are to-niglit to be at our 
Tent, bringing with them feathers, 
fur, and hide—ducks, pussey, and 
deer. But take tlu* roe on your stal¬ 
wart shoulders, Hainisli, and bear it 
doAvn to the silvan dwelling at the 
mouth of Cileno. Surefoot has a 
siiH'icient burden in us—for we are 
waxing more corpulent every day— 
and erelong shall bo a Silenus. 

Ay«', travel all the world over, and 
a Imman dwidling lovelitu- in its 
wildness shall you uowliei-e iind, 
than the one that hides itself in the 
de])th of its own beauty, beneath 
the last of the green knolls be- 
eprinkling Gleno, dropt down there 
in preseuc(‘ of the peaceful lest bay 
of ail Loch-Ktive, m whose cloud- 
fiofiened bosont itsees itself refleided 
among the congenial imagery of the 
skies. And, hark ! a murmur as of 
swarming bees! ’Tis a Gaelic school 
—set dovvm in this loneliest of all 
places, by that ndigious wisdom that 
rests not tilt the seeds of Ha\iiig 
knowledge shall be sown over all 
the wilds. That grey-hair<‘d minis¬ 
ter of God, whom all Scotland 
venerates, hath been here from the 
great city on one of Ids holy pil- 
grimi^es. And, lo ! at his bidding, 
and that of his co-adjutbrs in tlie 
heavenly work, a schtudroom has 
risen with its blue roof—the pure 
diamond-sparkling slates of Balla- 
hiilish—beneath a tufi^f hreeze- 
breaking trees! But whence came 
they—the little Bcholara—who are 
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all inurmur!n|y there ? We said that 
the shores of Lofh-Etive were deso¬ 
late. So seem they to the eye of 
Imagination, that loves to gather up 
a hundred scenes into one, and to 
breathe over the whole the lonesome 
spirit of one vast wildcrtiess. But 
Imagination w'as a liar ever—a ro¬ 
mancer and a dealer in dreams. Hers 
are the realms of fiction, 

“ A lioundiciis conti(ritity of shndo !” 

But the land of truth is ever the 
liauiit of tlie heart—tliere her eye 
reposes or expatiates, and what 
sweet, humble, and lowly visions 
arise before it, in a light that fadeth 
not away, but abideth for ever ! 
(Udtaires, huts, shielings, she sees 
hidilen—few and far betni'cn, in- 
«leed—but all tilled with Christian 
life—among the hollows of the hills 
—and up, all the way u]) the great 

f ;lens—aiul by the shores of tin* 
oneliest lochs—and s])rinlvled, not 
so rarely, among the wot»ds that en¬ 
close little fields and meadows of 
their own—all the way down—more 
and more animated—till children 
are seen gathering before their doors 
the shi'lls of the sea. 

Lttok ami listen far and wide 
throtigh a sunshiny day, ov<'r a rirli 
wooded region, with hedgerows, sin¬ 
gle trees, groves,and forests, and yet 
lin))ly not one bird is to in* seen or 
hetird—iieitluT ]>luinng«i nor song. 
Yet many a bright lyrist is there, all 
mute till the harbinger-hour of sun¬ 
set, wlien all earth, air, and heaven, 
shall he ringing with one song. Al¬ 
most evett so is it with this inoim- 
tain-wildcrness. Small bright-hair¬ 
ed, hright-pyetl, bright-faced (diild- 
dren, come stealing out in the moni- 
hig from many liimlen Imts, eacli so¬ 
litary in its own site, the sole dwel¬ 
ling on its own brae or its own dell. 
Singing go they one and all, alone, 
or in small bands, trippingly along 
tlie wide moors; meeting into plcti- 
saiit parties at cross ])atljs, or at 
fords, till one statt^d hour sees them 
all gathered together, as now in the 
small schoolroom of Gleno, and the 
echo of the happy lium of the sim¬ 
ple scholars is heard soft among the 
cliffs. But all at once die hum now 
ceases, and there is a hurry out of 
doors, aiid.^ exulting cry; for the 
shadow of Hamisli, with the roe on 
Ms shonldere, has passed the smaU 


lead-latticed window, and the school¬ 
room has emptied itself on the green, 
which is now brightening with the 
young blossoms of life. “ A roe—a 
roe—a roe!”—is still the chorus of 
their song; and the schoolmaster 
hiinseir, though educated at college 
for the kirk, has not lost the least 
particle of his passion for the chase, 
and with kindling eyes assists Ha- 
mish in laying down his burden, and 
gazt'H on the spots with a hunter’s 
joy. \Vc leave you to imagine his 
'delight and his surprise when, at first 
hardly trusting his optics, he beholds 
(/hristopher on Surefoot, and then, 
patting the shelty on the shoulder, 
bows affectionately and respectfully 
to the old man, and while our hands 
grasj), takes a pleasure in repeating 
ov(*r and over again that celebrated 
surname—N or th—N orth—K orth. 

After a brief and bright hour of 
glee and inerriraent, mingled with 
^ave talk, nor marred by the sweet 
uiidistiirbaucc of all those elves mad¬ 
dening on the green around the roe, 
we express a wish that the scholars 
slnill ail again he gatliered together in 
the srhoolroom, to undergo an exami¬ 
nation by the Christian philosopher 
of the Lodge. ’Tis in all things gentle, 
ami in nothing Ki*ven*. All slates are 
instantly covered w'-ith numerals, and 
’tis pleasant to see their skill in finest 
fra«-lions, and in the wonder-working 
golden rule of three. And nowr the 
rnstling of their manuals is like that 
of rainy breezes among the sum¬ 
mer leaves. No fears are here that 
the Book of God will lose its sanctity 
by becoming too familiar to eve, lip, 
and hand. Like the sunlight in the 
sky, the light that sldnes tliere is for ’ 
ever deal-—and unlike any sunlight in 
any skies, never never, is it clouded, 
lermaiieutly bright, and undiinmed 
lefore pious eyes by one single 
shadow, ^^'e ought, perhaps, to be 
ashamed, but we me not so—w'e are 
liapjiy that not an urchin is there who 
is not fully better acquainted with 
the events and incidents recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments than 
ourselves—and tliink not that all 
these could liave been so ftuthfully 
committed to memory without the 
perpetual operation of the heart. 
VVords are forgotten unless they are 
embalmed in spirit—and the air of 
the world, blow afterwards rudely as 
it maf,8h^ never shrivel up one syl- 
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lable that has tieeu f^teeped into their 
souls by tlip spirit of tho Gospel— 
felt by those nlinost infant diseiplesof 
Christ to he the very breath of God! 

We leave a loose sovereign or two 
to the Bible Fund; and remounting 
Siirefoot, while our friend the school- 
inastor holds the stirrup tenderly to 
our toe, jog down the road which is 
rather ^armingly like the channel of 
a drought-dried torrent, and turning 
round on the saddle, send our fare¬ 
well salutes to the gazing scholars, 
first, bonnet w'aved round our head, 
and then, that replaced, a kiss flung 
fi’Oin our hand, llainish, relieved of 
the roe, which will be taken up (how 
you shall hy-aiid-hye he.ir) on our 
way back to the Tent, is close at our 
side, to be ready should Shelty stum¬ 
ble ; O’Bronte as tisual bounds in the 
van, and Pont<i, Piro, and Basta, im¬ 
patient for the next heather hill, keep 
close at our heels through the wood. 

We do not admire that shooting- 
ground which rc'sembles a poultry- 
yard. Grouse and barn-door fowls 
proceed upon opposite principles, 
the former being wild, and the latter 
tame creatures, u hen in their respec¬ 
tive perfection. Of all dull pastimes, 
the dullest seems to us s])ortitig in a 
preserve; and we helieie that we 
share that feeling with the Grand Sig- 
nior. The sign of a lonely wayside 
inn in the IIigTiland.s ought not to be 
the Hen and Chickens. Some shoot¬ 
ers, we know, sick of common sport, 
love slaugliter. From sunrise to sun¬ 
set of the. First Day of the Moors 
they must hag their hundred brace. 
That can only be done where pouts 
j)rcvail, and cheepers keep chiding; 
and where you Iiave half-a-r1o/en at¬ 
tendants to hand you douhle-lwrels 
sans intermission, for a round dozen 
of hours ^ent in a perpetual iire, 
Commeij^ms to n plentiful sprink¬ 
ling of game; to ground which seisms 
(x'casi unally hairen, and tvhich it 
needs a fine instructed eye to tra¬ 
verse scientifically, and thereof to 
detect the latent riches. Fear and 
Hope are the Deities whom Chris- 
, topher in his Sporting Jacket w'or- 
hliips; and were they unpropitious, 
the Moors would lose all their witch¬ 
craft. \Ve are a dead-shot, but not 
always, for the forefinger of our 
i-ight hand is the most fitful forefin¬ 
ger in ali this capricious world. Like 
^ performers in the Fine Arts, our 


execution is very iiiicertaiii; and 
though “ toujourspret'' is the impress 
ou one side of our shield, “ hit and 
miss" is that ou the other, and often 
the more characteristic. A gentle¬ 
man ought not to shoot like a game- 
keeper, any more than at billiards 
to iday lilio a sliarpcr, nor with four- 
in-hand ought he to tool his prads 
like the Portsmouth Dragsmaii. We 
choose to shoot like a philosopher, 
as we are, and to preserve the golden 
mean in murder. We hold, with 
Aristotle,that all virtue consists in the 
middle between the two extremes; 
and thus we shoot in a style equi¬ 
distant from that of the gamekeeper 
on the one hand, and that of the hag- 
man on the. other, and neither killing 
nor missing every bird ; but, true to 
the sjiirit ot the Aristotelian doctrine, 
leaning with a d«>cided inclination 
towards the first rather than tlie se¬ 
cond predicament. If we shoot too 
well one day, we are-pretty sure to 
make amends fur it by shooting just 
as much too ill another; uiidtlius, at 
the close of the week, we esm go to 
bed with a clear conscience. In 
short, we shoot like gentlemen, scho¬ 
lars, poets, ])hilosophers, and contri- 
hutors, as we are; and looking at us, 
you have a sight 

“ Of him wlio wulk'< (riilos) in {>loryarid 
in joy, 

Followiii;; his clog upon the mountain 
side*,”— 

a man evidently not shooting for a 
wage*]', and iM'rlormiiig a match from 
the mean motive of avarice or ambi¬ 
tion, hut blitzing away at his own 
delight, and, without seeming to 
know it, making a great noise in the 
vv'orld. .Such, believe us, is ev er the 
mode in which tnu! genius displays 
at once the earnest ness and the ino- 
dcjsty of its character.—But, Haniish 
—Hainish—Ilamish—look with both 
thine eyes on yoiuh'r hank—yonder 
sunny bank beneath tlie shade of 
that fantastic ciitf’s superincumbent 
shadow—and see.st titou nut basking 
there a miraculous amount of the 
right sort of feathers ? They have 
packed, Ilamish—tliey have packed, 
itarly us it yet is in the season ; and 
the* cpn“Htion is,— What shall we do? 
W(! have it. Take up a position-^ 
Ilamish—about a hup^d yards in 
the rear—ou yonder kSpr with the 
Colonel’s Sweeper. Fire from the 
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rest—mind, from tlio rest, HamiRh— 
right into the centre of that bed of 
plumage, and ^v'e Hhall be ready, 
with BrowJi Bohr and her Hister, to 
pour in our quartette upon the re- 
inainR as they riRC—so that not es¬ 
cape bliaJl one single feather. Let 
our coming " to tfie present” be 
your signal.—Bang! Whew!—what 
a flutter! Now take that—and that 
—and that—and tliat! Ha! llainish 
—as at the springing of a mine, the 
whole company has perished. Count 
the dead. Twenty-one ! Life is short 
—and by this compendious style wcs 
take Time by the forelock. But 
where tlie devil are the ducks? Oh, 
yes! with the deer at the Still. Bag, 
and he stirring, h’or the Saitrioii- 
poinl is niurinuring in our ear; and 
in another hour we must he at In- 
veraw. Who said that Cruachaii was 
a steep mountain ? Why with a gen¬ 
tle, smooth, and easy slope, he dips 
his footste])s in the sea-salt waters of 
Tjocli-Kth e’.s tide, as if to accommo¬ 
date the old gentleman, tvho, half-a- 
centuiy ago,"used to Ix'tird him in 
his pride on his throne of clouds. 
He.'iven bless him!— he is a kind- 
hearted mountain, tliough his fore¬ 
head h(‘ furrowed, and his aspect 
grim in stormy weather. A million 
memories “ o’anld lang syne” re¬ 
vive, as almost “smooth-sliding tvith- 
out stej)” Snrefoot travels through 
the silvati haunts, by us bidoved of 
yore, when every day w’as a dream, 
and ev<M*y dre.'im Jilled full to over¬ 
flowing tvith poetic visions, that 
stvarmed on every hotigh, on every 
bent, on every lienthor-bell, in every 
dewdrop, ill every mote o’ the sun, 
in every line of gossamer, all over 
greenwood and greensward, grey 
clilf, purple heath, blue locb, “ wine- 
faced se^” 

“ with locks (liviiiply spreading, 

Like sullen hyacinths in vernal Inie,” 

and all over the sky, seeming tlien a 
glorious infinitude, wdiere light, and 
piy, and beauty liad their dwelling 
in calm and storm alike for ever¬ 
more ! 

Heaven bless thee—with all her 
Bun, moon, and stars ! there thou art, 
dearest to us of all the loclis of Scot¬ 
land—and they are all dear—moun¬ 
tain-crowned, clifl-guarde^, isle- 
Koned, gra|$M;irdled, wide-winding 
and far-B^eyaing, with thy mauy- 


bayed banks and braes of brushwood, 
fern, broom, and heather, rejoicing 
in their huts and shielings, tliou glory 
of Arjgyle8hire,rill-aud-river-fed, sea- 
arm-Uke, floating in thy majesty, 
magnificent Loch Awe I 
But now for the black mass of ra¬ 
pid waters that, murmuring from loch 
to river, rush roaring through that 
raiubuw-ar<!h, and hatlie tlie green 
woods in freshening spray-mist 
through a loveliest landscape, that 
steals along with its meadow-sprink¬ 
ling trees close to tlie very shore of 
Loch-Etive, binding the two lochs to¬ 
gether with a silvan band—lier whose 
calmer sjiiritnever kuow’s the ebb or 
flow' of tide, and her w'ho fluctuates 
e\ cn Avhcii tlie skies are still with the 
swclliug and subsiding tumult, duly 
sent up into and recalled down from 
the silence of her inland solitude. 
And now fur one pool in that river, 
called l)y eminence the bulmuii-pool, 
whose gravelly depths ni’e suiuc- 
times paved with tlie blue hacks of 
the silver-scaled shiners, all strung 
as suiiheaniK, for a wliile reposing 
tliere, till the river shall redden in 
its glee to the floods falling in Glen- 
Scrae and Gleiiorchy, and then 
will they siioot through the cata¬ 
ract—fur ’tis all one fall hetwemi 
the lucliK—passionate of the sweet 
fresh Avaters in AA’hich the Abbey- 
Isle reflects her one ruined tOAver, or 
Kilchurn, at all times dim or dark in 
the shadoAV of Cruaehaii, sees his 
grim turrets, momentarily less grim, 
imaged in the treinhliugs of the ca¬ 
sual sunshine. Sometimes they lie 
like stones, nor, unless you stir them 
up with a long pole, will they stir in 
the gleam, more than if they Avere 
shadoAvs breathed from trees Avhen 
all Avinds arc dead. But at other 
times, they are on feed or frolic ; 
and then no sooner does the fly 
drop on the Avater in its blue and 
yelloAV gniidiuess, (and oh ! hut the 
brown mallard Aving is bloody— 
bloody!) than some snout sucks it 
ill—sonic snout of some swine-neck¬ 
ed shouhler-bender—and instantly 
—as by dexterousljr dropping your 
elhoAv you give him tlie buTt, and 
strike the barb through his tongue— 
down the long reaim of Uie river 
vista’d along that straight oak-ave¬ 
nue—but with clear space of green¬ 
sward betAveen wood and water— 
shoots the giant steel-^tung in his 
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fear, borniditirtf bhie-whltc into the 
air, and then down into the liquid 
element witli a plunge as of a man, 
rtr rather a horse, till your heart leaps 
to your mouth, or, as the Greeks we 
believe used to say, to your nose, and 
you are seen galloping along tlie 
hanks, by spectators iu search of the 
picturesaue, and ignorant of angling, 
supposed in the act of making your 
escape, with an incomprehensihle 
Weapon in both hands, from some 
rural madliouse. 

Phin! this rod is thy master-piece. 
And what gut! There she has it! 
Reel-music for ever ! Ten fathom 
are run out already—and 8(‘e Iioav 
she shoots, Hamish;—such a somer¬ 
set as that was never thrown from a 
spring-board. Just the size for 
strength and agility—twenty pound 
to an ounce—;iimp weight, llnmisli 
—ha ! Harlc([uiu art tliou—or (Co¬ 
lumbine ! Assuredly neither Clown 
nor Pantaloon. Now wo have turned 
lier ladyship’s nose up the stream, 
her lungs, if she liave any, must he 
hegiuuiiig to hihour, anil we al¬ 
most hear her snore. \Vhat! in tlie 
slilks already—sullen among the 
stones ! But we will make you 
mudge, madam, were w’e to tmr tlie 
very tongue out of your mouth. Aye, 
once more down the middle to the 
tune of that spirited country-dance 
—“ Off she goes !” Set corners, and 
reel! The gaff, Hamish—the gaff! 
and the landing net! For here is a 
shallow of the silver sand, sjtreading 
into the bay of a ford—and ere she 
recovers from her astonishment, liero 
will we land her—with a strong pull, 
a long pull, and a pull altogether— 
just on the edge of the greensward 
—and then smite heron the shoulder, 
Hamish—and, to make assurance 
doubly sure, the net under lier tail, 
and hoist her aloft in the sunshine, a 
glorious prize, dazzling the daylight, 
and giving a greener verdure to the 
w'oods. 

He who takes two hours to kill a 
fish—be its bulk what it may—is no 
man, and is not W'orth his meat, or 
the vital air. The proportion is a 
minute to the pound. This rule were 
we taught^ by the “ Best at Mo.st” 
among British sportsmen—.Scrope 
the Matchless on moor, mountain, 
river, loch, or sea; and, with exqui¬ 
site nicety, have we now carried it 
bftd practice! Away with your use¬ 


less steel-yards. Lot ue feel her teeth 
with our forefinger, and tlinn held 
out at arm’s length—so—we know by 
feeling, that she is, as we said, sooli 
PS we saw her side, a tweuty-pound- 
er to a drachm, and we have been true 
to time, within two seconds. She 
has literally no liead; hut her snout 
is in her shoulders. I'liat is the beau¬ 
ty of a fish—high and round shoul¬ 
ders, short waisted, no loins, hut all 
hod}', and not long of tonniiiating— 
the shorter still the better—in a tail 
sharp and pointed, as Diana’s, when 
she IS crescent in the sky. 

And, lo, and behold ! there is Di¬ 
ana—^but not crescent—for round 
Rud broad is slie as the sun himself 
—shining iu the south, witli as yet a 
needless light—for daylifflit has not 
gone down in the west—and we can 
hardly call it gloaming. Chaste and 
cold though she seem, a niitilike 
luminary wlio has just taken tin* veil 
—a transparent veil of fine fleecy 
clouds—yet, alas ! is slie frail as 
of old, when she descended on the 
top of Lntmos, to hold dalliance 
Avith I'.ndymion. She has ahso- 
liifely the appearance of being in tlie 
family-way—and not far from her 
time, Lo I two of her eliildren steal¬ 
ing from etlier towards fier feet! 
One on her right hand, and another 
on her left—the fairest daiightiTs 
tliat ever charmed mother’s heart— 
and in heaven called stars, 'What a 
celestial trio the three form in the 
sky! ’I'he fare of the moon keeps 
brightening as the lesser two twinkle 
into larger lustre ; and now, though 
Day is still lingering, we feel that it 
is Night. \^'lien the one comes and 
when the other goes, Avliat eye can 
note, wliat tongue can tell—hut what 
heart feels not in the d(*wy liu.sli di- 
\me, as the jioiver of tlie*beauty of 
earth decays over us, and a still 
dream descends u])on us in the poAver 
of the beauty of heaven ! 

But hark ! the regular twang and 
dip of oars coming sea-ward iqt the 
river—and lo ! indistinct iu tlie dis¬ 
tance, something moving through tlie 
niooiisiiiue—and now taking the like¬ 
ness of a boat—a barge—Avith bon¬ 
neted heads leaning hack at every 
llasliing stroke—and, Hamish, list! 
a choraJi song in tiniie, own dear na¬ 
tive tongue ! Sen t Jibb er by the* 
queen of the sea-ftilM||i^ bear back 
in state OiristophcrTSortb to the 
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Tent! No. ’Tis the big coble belong¬ 
ing to tlie tacksman of the Awe—< 
and the crew are going to pull her 
through the few first hours of the 
night—along with the (lowing tide— 
up to Kinloch-Ktive, to try a cast 
with their long net at the mouth of 
the river, now winding dim like a 
Ruak(‘ from King’s House beneath 
the Black Mount, and along the hays 
at the head of tlie loch. A rumour 
tiiat we are on the river has reached 
them—atul see an awning of tartan 
over the stem, beneath which, as we 
sit, the sun may not smites our head 
by day, nor the moon by night. Wo 
embark—and descending the river 
like a dream, rajsidly but stilly, jind 
kept in the middle (tf the current 
by cunning helmsm.an,wit)ioutaldof 
idle oar, all six suspended, w(s drop 
along tisrough tlie silvan scenery 
irlUling serenely away back into tlie 
mniintain-gloom, and' enter into the 
wider moonshine, trembling on the 
wav\' verdure of the foam-crested 
sea. May this be Loch-Iitite y Vea 
—verily; but so broad here is its 
bosom, and so far sjireads the bil¬ 
lowy briirhtness, that we might al¬ 
most believe that oiir bark was 
bounding o\er the oc(>nn, and march¬ 
ing merrily on the main. Are ue 
—into such a dream might fancy 
for a moment half beguile Iterself— 
rowing back, after a day among tlio 
savage islanders, to our skip lying at 
anclior in the oiling, on a voyage of 
disro\ery round the world y 

Where are all the <logs ? Ponto, 
Piro, Basta, trembling partly with 
cold, partly with liuiigi'r, partly 
witli fatigue, .and partly' with fear, 
among and below the seats of tiie 
rowers—with their noses somewhat 
unc<«nfortahly laid between their 
fore-paws on the tarry timbers—but 
O’Bronte boldly sitting at our side, 
and wistfully ey(«ingtbe green swell 
as it heaves heautifuliy^ by, ready at 
tb(‘ slightest signal to leap overboard, 
and unllow like a walrus in the 
brine, of which you /night almost 
tliink he w'as born and bred, so na¬ 
tive seems the element to the “ Dowg 
4 )f Dowgs.” Aye, these are sea-mews, 
O’Broiite,wheeling white ns silver in 
the moonshine; but we aAoW not 
shoot them—no—no—no—we trtff 
not shoot you, ye images of playful 
l>eace, so fearlji^i. nay% so lovingly 
attending oar mjf ks it bounds over 


tho breasts of tho billows, in motion 
quick almost as your slowest flight, 
while ye linger around, and behind, 
and before our path, like fair spiritH 
wiling UR along up this great Loch, far- 
ther and faither through gloom and 
glimmer,into the heart of profoundcr 
solitude. On wliat errands of your 
own are ye winnowing jour wa^, 
stoojiing ever and anon just to dip 
your wing-tips in the Avaves, and then 
up into tho open air—the blue light 
filling tills magnificent hollow—or 
seen glancing along tlie shadows of 
the mountains, as they divide the 
Locli into a succi'ssion of separate 
hays, and often seem to block it Up* 
till aiiotlicr moonlight reach is seen 
extending far beyond, and carries the 
imagination on—on—on—into inland 
recesses tliat seem to lose at last all 
connexion ivith the forgotten se.!. 
All at once the moon is like a ghost; 
—and we believe devoutly—heaven 
knows why—in the authenticity of 
OsRtau’s Poi'iiis. 

Till! boat in a moment is a bag¬ 
pipe; and nut only so, but all Uiu 
inountaius are bagpipes, and so are 
the clouds. All thi' 0 Hgpi]iPS in the 
u’orld are h(‘re, and they fill heaven 
and earth. ”J'is no ^•xaggeration— 
much h‘ss a fiction—hut the soul and 
body of truth. Tliere Hniiiish stands 
stately' at the jirow; and us the boat 
hangs by' midships on tlie v'ery point 
that rommands all the echoes, he fills 
the u'liole night Avith the “ Camp- 
hells arc coining,” till the sky y'cfls 
Avilh tho gathm iiig as of all the Clans. 
His eyes are triumphantly fixed on 
ours to (‘atch their emotions; his 
iinijera ceasi* their tinkling; and 
still that wild gathering keeps play¬ 
ing of itsidf among the inountiuiis 
—fainter and fainter, as it is flung 
from cliff to cliff, till it dies aAvay 
far—far ofl'—till, as if in infinitude, 
sweet even and soft in its evanes¬ 
cence as some lover’s lute I We 
are iioaa' in the bay' of Gleno. For 
tbougli moonlight strangely alters 
the Avbole face of nature, confusing 
its most settled features, and Avith a 
gentle glamour)' blending Avith the 
greonsAvard Avhat once was the grey 
granite, aiul investing Avith apparent 
woodiness AA'hat an hour was the 
desolation of hcrbless clifia — ^yet not 
all the clianges that wondrous na¬ 
ture, in ceaseless ebb and flow, ever 
AVTought on her works, could meta- 
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morpliose out of our recoguition that 
glen, in which one ui^it—long— 
long ago— 

In life’s morning march, when our spi¬ 
rit was young!” 

we were viaitcd bya dream—adretim 
that shadoAved forth in its inexplica¬ 
ble symbols the whole course of our 
future life—the graves—the tombs 
where many w’e loved are noAvbiiried 
—that churchyard, where Ave hope 
and believe that one day our own 
bones will rest! 

. But Avho shouts from the shore, 
Hamish—and noAV, as if through his 
fingers, sends forth a sliarp siirill 
whistle that pierces the sky ? Ah, lia! 
we ken his shadoAV in the liglit, Avith 
the roe on his shoulder. ’Tis tiiu 
achoolmas terof Glcuo,bringing doAvii 
our quarry to the boat—kilted, Ave 
declare, like a true Sou of the Mist! 
The shore hero is shelving but sto¬ 
ny, and our proAV is aground. But 
atrong-spined and loined, and strong 
in tbeir witbevs, are the M'Dougals 
of Lorn; and, wading up to "the 
red hairy knees, be bas” flung the roe 
into the boat, and fulloAved it liim- 
self like a deer-hound. So bend to 
your oars, my hearties—my lieroes 
—the wind freshens, and the tide 
strengthens from the sea; and at 
eight knots an-hour avc shall SAA'eep 
along the shadoAA's, and soon see the 
lantern, twinkling as from a light¬ 
house, on tlie pole of our Tent. 

In a boat, upon a great sen-arm, at 
night, among mountains, who Avouhl 
be so senseless, so soulless as to 
speak ? The hour has its niigiit, 

“ Because not of this noisy world, Imt 
silent and divine!” 

A sound tliere is in the sea-green 
swell, and the hollow's of the rocks, 
that keep muttering and muttering, 
as their entrances feel the touch of 
the tide. But nothing beneatii the 
moon can be more soremn, now that 
her aspect is so wan, and tlrat some 
melancholy spirit lias obscured tlie 
lustre of the stars. We feel as if the 
breath of old elegiac poetry were 
visiting the slumber of our soul. All 
is sad within us, yet why w'e know 
not; and the sadness is stranger as 
it is deeper after a day of mmost 
foolish pastime, spent by a being wJio 
believes that he is immortal, and that 
tliii life is but the threshold of a life 
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to come! Poor, puny, and paltry 
pastimes indeed are they all! But 
arc they more so than those pursuits 
of Avliicb the great moral poet has 
sung. 

The pntlii of glory lend but to the 
grave!” 

Methiuks, uoav, as W'e are entering 
into a saliler mass of shadoAV, that 
the doctrine of eternal punislunent 
of sins, cumiuitted in time—but— 

“ IIm'c’s a liraltli to all good lasses, 
Here's a health to all good lasses, 

Bledgc it merrily, fill your glasses ; 

T.et the bumper toast go round, 
liTt the bumper toast go round I" 

Rest on your oars, lads. Haiuisli! 
the queeh ! give each man a caulker, 
that his oar may send a bolder twang 
from its rollock, and our fish-cebbt 
walk the Avaves like a iiian-«f-Avar’s 
gig, with the cajitain on hoard, going 
ashore, after a long cruize, to meet 
his wife. Noav she sjiins ! and lo ! 
lights at Kiuloch-Etive, and beyond 
oil the breast of tlie mountain, brigiit 
as llesiiorus—the Pole-star of oiir 
Tent! 

Well, this is indeed the Londe 
of Fai-ry ! A car with a nag capari¬ 
soned at tlie water-edge! On witli 
the roe, and in Avilli Cliristoplier and 
the Fish. Noaa', TIamish, hand ns the 
crutch. Aft(*r a cast or two, Avhicli, 
may they be successful as the night 
is auspicious, your presence, gentle¬ 
men, Avill be expected in the Tent. 
Now, Hainisli, liniidle thou the rib¬ 
bons—alias the linir-tether— and Ave 
W'ill toiK'li him behind, should he lin- ' 
ger, Avitli a Aveapon that might 

“ Creatft a soul uiulrt' the ribs of deiVtli.” 

Linger! Avhy the lightning flics from 
Ills heels, as he carries us along a 
fine natural causcAvay, like Ossian’s 
car-liorne heroes. F'roin the size and 
state of the stones ov(>r wliich Ave 
make such a clatter, avc slircAvdly 
suspect tiiat the ]iarliam(‘ntary grant 
for destroying tiie old Highland tor- 
rent-roads, has nut extended its ra¬ 
vages to Gleii-Etive. O’Bronte, 

“ Like panting Time, toils .after us in 
vain 

and the pointers are foIloAving us by 
our OAvn scent, anti tliat of tlie roe, 
in the distant dmjm jcss. Pull up, 
UamiHh, puil othenvise we 


. T/te Moors, 
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shall overslioot our mark, aud meet One hand on a shoulder of each of 


with some accident or other, perhaps 
a capsize on Bachaille-Etive, or the 
Black Mount. We had no idea the 
circle of greensward in front of the 
Tent was so spacious. < Wliy, there 
is room for the Lord S|aym.of Lon¬ 
don’s state-coach to turn with its 
eight Iiorses, and that enormous ass, 
Parson Dillon, on the dicky. What 
could have made us think at this mo¬ 
ment of London ? Certes, the asso¬ 
ciation of ideas is a droll thing, and 
also sometimes most magnificent. 
Daiicin" in tlie Tent, among strange 
figures T Celebration of the nuptials 
of some Arab chief, in an oasis in the 
Great Desert of Stony Arabia! Hea¬ 
vens, look at Hogg! How he hauls 
tite Hizzies ! Tliere is no time to be 
lost—the Shepherd must not have all 
the sport to himself; and, by and by, 
spite of age and indrmity, we shall 
sheiv the Tent a touch ot the High¬ 
land Flin^. Iloilo! you landloupers! 
Christopher is upon you—behold the 
Tenth Avatar incarnated in North. 

But what apparitions at the Tent- 
door salute our approach ? 

Back step these two fair angels, half 
afraid 

So suddenly to sec the Grlesly King !” 

Goat-herdesses from the cliffs of Glen- 
creran or Glenco, kilted to the knee, 
and not unconscious of tlieir ankles, 
one twinkle of which is sufficient to 
bid “ Begone dull care” for ever! 


the mouutain-nymphs,—sweet liber¬ 
ties,—aud then embraced by both, 
half in their arms, and half on their 
bosoms, was ever Old Man so plea¬ 
santly let down from trium[»hal car, 
jjfljBlTrsoft surface of his mothcr- 
eartli? Aye, there lies the red-deer! 
and what heaps of smaller slain! 
James and Timothy have not been 
idle—but was tliere ever such a rusli 
of dogs! We sliall be extinguished. 
Down, dogs, down—^nay, ladies and 
geiitlenien, be seated—on one an¬ 
other’s knees as before—webeseecli 
you—we are but men like yourselves 
—and 

“ Without the smile from partial beauty 
won. 

Oh ! what were man?—a world without 
a sun!" 

What, you had begun to fear that the 
Cock of the North had been over¬ 
crowed—fugte from the Tent! Nay, 
here he is—Cock-a-doodlc-doo—- 
Cock-a-doodle-doo—Cock-a-doodle- 
doo ! That sound creates a stir among 
the pullets. What it is to be the 
darling of gods aud men, and wo¬ 
men and ciiildren! Why, the very 
stars burn briglitcr—and thou, O 
Moon, art like the Sun! W’e foresee 
a night of dancing and drinking—till 
the uiountain-dcw melt in tlie lustre 
of morn. Such a day should have a 
glorious death—and a glorious re¬ 
surrection. Hurra I Hurra! 


The Mooes for ever ! Tuk Moors ! The Moors ! 
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VASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE PHYSICIAN. 


Chap. HI. 


Note to the Pflitor-tLitrii^^^^nd Mudn^s 

NOTE TO THE EDITOR OP BLACKWOOD. 


[The Broken Heart. 


Sir Ciihistopiier, —A Icttcruiidur 
tbe title of “ lilackwooiVs Magazine 
V. the Secrets of the Medical Profes¬ 
sion" Rppeare<l in tlu* Lancet of the 
28 tli August last—“ the most iiillii- 
eutial and popular orga!i,” if says, 
“ the prof(‘ssioii ])osseshi's”—a parsi- 
graph from which 1 hcff to ••xtrnct, 
and call the attention of your nume¬ 
rous readers to it. I do this in jus¬ 
tice to myself; because, iii the e\eut 
of ray uuine, lusigni(ic.ant perhai)s as 
it is, happening to be disclose<l, the 
said letter is calculab'd to u’ork me 
ranch prejudice with iiiy prcd'essionul 
brethren, and also with the public in 
general; for I need not tell you, Sir 
Christopher, of the extensile and 
miscellaneous circulatioti of the pub¬ 
lication alluded to. Afttw some roin- 
plimentary remarks, the writer pro¬ 
ceeds—- 

“ But 1 unter njy prutubt, .is .1 phj ii- 
cian ill Miini’ littli* pructico, Ihr 

custom of disclosinij to the /lutihr the t,iirrvil 
secrets which are comniunicaUtl to us in 


jwoduction 6f a distinguiuhed mem¬ 
ber of the profession, 1 should have 
felt incliui'd to compress ray com¬ 
mentary on it into one {Mnphatic little 
word— hnmfntg! As it is, howet-er, I 
Iwg to ask tin* ivriter who is so ready 
at starting the grave, charge of a breach 
of professional confidence, what I do 
more, in ]Miblishiug in your Maga¬ 
zine these pajiers of my late friend, 
with the most scrupulous coucenl- 
menl of every tiling which could 
possibly lead to undue disclosures, 
than is constantly done in the jiages 
of the Lancet itself, as well as all the 
other professional journals, text¬ 
books, iuid treati.ses, wliieb almost 
invariably a])pen(l real initials, [lap- 
p«‘al to every medical nian wbetber 
such is not the fact,] and oilier indi¬ 
cia, to tin* most painful, and in many 
iiihtances, revolting and oflcusi\e de¬ 
tails ? it may possibly be answered 
—as it re.illy lias been—that, in tlie 
hitter case, the narratives meet only 
prufestional eyes, \^■|lat! in the Lati- 
eefr in the Meilicul Ciazette? in 
Dr Reece’s Journal V Are these works 


jierfeel confidence hi/ our patients, and ouijhf 
to hx preserved invi lohlc. 'J'lu* Editor uf 
Blackwood happily rnoiijj;!] Kays, ‘ what 
periodical has sunk a shnft into thiM rich 
mine of inridetil and sentiment V‘ True ; 
the value has been, and is yet, 1 ho[s>, to 
be proved, in the honour of our prufeHsioii, 
and the detenniiuitioii of Its niembers to 
merit the confideiire of their patients, by 
coiitiuuing, in the Ian;;naf;e of .Tiiiiiiis, 
* the Hole depository of their seerets, which 
shall perish with them.’ Jf tbe writer 
of the ]ta|>er in question, or the Editor of 
Bliu;kwood, should see this letter, they 
are implored to consider its purport; and 
thus pres'eiit the public from viesriiii' their 
medical atfcndaiits with distrust, and 
'Withholding those confidential disclosures 
which are essential to the due perfuniu 
arus- of imr professional duties. The very 
persons who would read such a series of 
artirles as the ‘ Passages from the Diiwy 
of a late Pliysirian’ |n’oiniH«> to be, with 
intense interest, would be the first to act 
on the principle I have iiieiitioued." 

in wen* not credibly uRNiired, Sir 
Cbristophci-, that tliia letter is the 


tu be found in the haiidii m{ .firufcH- 
hional men only?—I have but •one 
other ohaervatioii to make. Would 
the delicacy ofjiiitients in* less shock¬ 
ed at finding the peculiar features of 
their physical ninladicH—a subject 
on which their feelings are morbidly 
irriUible—exposed to every ineinhcr, 
high and low, young and old, of our 
extensile profession—the theme of 
lectures—the subject of constant al- 
iusion and comnieut, from beneatli 

the tliin \ eil of “ Mrs J-M-^t,” 

&c.; is this, I say, less likely to hurt 
their feelings, than seeing [as is itii- 
]irobable, in nine cases out of ten of 
those who read these Passnyes] the 
morale, the sentimenl of their ease ex- 
tracteil, dressed in the siiape of sini- 
])1(; narrative, and challenging the 
syinjiatliy and admiration of the 
jiublic? Take, as an instance, tlie 
first narrative, entitled “ Cancer," 
which U|)peare(l in your last Maga¬ 
zine. (/ould Mrs St-, were siie 

lii iiig, be pained afS^ding it—or any 
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surviving friend or relative, for her ? 
And if any sub8(‘(|uent sketch should 
disclose mutter ot reprobation, in the 
shape of weak, criminal, or infamous 
conduct, surely the. exposure is me¬ 
rited; such subjects skould sufter iu 
silence, and none will be! the Aviser 
for it. I conceiA'^e, thataeveral scenes 
of this character, whicli 1 have trem¬ 
bled and blushed over in my late 
friend’s journal, are properly dealt 
Avith, if they are made public pro¬ 
perty—a source of instruction and 
warning to alif In a word, I cannot 
help thinking, that the Avriter of the 
letter in (juestion ha.s Avasted much 
fei-A eiit Kcal to little purpose, and con¬ 
jured up a ghost for the .mere pur- 
jiose ot exorcisation. This 1 have 
done fur him; and 1 hope his fears 
will henceforth abate. 

A inonieut further, good Sir Chris¬ 
topher. As to one or two indiv iduals 
who Jiave been singled out, by the* 
A arious knowing jmpers of the ilay, 
as the writer or subject of these chap¬ 
ters, you and 1 know Avell that the 
jiroper party has never yet been glan¬ 
ced at, nor is likely to be;—and for 
the future, no notice Avhateier Avill 
b(! taken of tlndr curious spend.'i- 
tions. Hcilieve me ever, revered .Sir 
Christopher, &c. itc. 

I.oiidon, 90i .Sciitembcr, I83e, 

nr tNTRlGl’IXO AXD M.4D>r.SS. 

When I have seen a beautiful 
and pojmlar actress, 1 have often 
thought how many young play-go¬ 
ers these Avoraen must intoxicate— 
how many even sensiblurftnd oth(>r- 
wise sober heads, they must turn up¬ 
side doAvn! Some years ago, a case 
came under my care, which shewed 
fully the justness of this r(»flection ; 
and I now redute it, as 1 consider it 
pregnant both Avith interest and in¬ 
struction. It will shew how the en¬ 
ergies of even a powerful and Avell- 
iuformed mind, may be jirostrated 
by the indulgence of unbridled pas¬ 
sions. Late one evening in Nuvein- 
he.r, I was summoned in haste to 
visit a gentleman who vi'as staying 
at one of the hotels in (.Movent Gar¬ 
den, and informed in a note that ho 
liad manifested symptoms of insa¬ 
nity. As there is iio^ time to be lost 
in such cas(>8f.jt hurried to the ——> 
hotel, which 1 reached about niuc 


o’clock. The proprietor gave me 
some preliminary information about 
the patient to whom I Avas summon¬ 
ed, which, with what I subsequently 
gleaned from tlie party himself, and 
other quarters, I shall present con- 
i^Wrtitedly to the reader, before intro¬ 
ducing itim to the sick man’s chamber. 

Mr Warningbam—for that name 
may serve, to indicate him through 
this narrative—was a young ma» of 
considerahle fortune, some family, 
and a member of-College, Cam¬ 

bridge. His person and manners 
Avere gentlemanly; and bis counte- 
nauce, Avithout possessing any claims 
to the character of handsome, faith¬ 
fully indicated a powerful and culti¬ 
vated mind. He Imd mingled largely 
in ( A»ll»‘ge gaieties and dissipations, 
but knew little or nothing of Avhatis 
called “ toAvii-lifeAvbich may, in a 
great measure, uccoinit for much of 
tlie simplicity and extravagance of 
the conduct 1 nin about to relate. 
Having from Ins youtli u]>wards been 
accustomed to the instant gratiflea- 
lioii of almost every Avish he could 
form, tlie sllglitost obstacle in liisAt'ay 
was sudiciimt to 'rritate him almost 
to frenzy. His teiiqierament was 
very ardent, his imagination lively 
and active. In short, he passed everj'- 
Avhen* for Avliat he really was—a 
very clever man—extensivelyread in 
elegant literature, and pai'ticularly 
intimate Avith the dramatic AATiters. 
About a fortnight before the day on 
Avliich 1 was summoned to him, he 
had come up from College*, to visit 
a young lady Avhum he was address¬ 
ing; hut finding her unexpectedly 
gone to Paris, lie resolved to con¬ 
tinue in London the whole time he 
Imd proposed to himself, and enjoy 
all the nninsements about toAiV'U— 
particularly the theatres. The even¬ 
ing of the day on Avhich ho arrived 

at the. - liotel, beheld hiqi at 

Drury Lane, Avitnessing a new, and 
—as the event jiroved—a very power¬ 
ful tragedy. In the afterpiece, Mias 

- Aias a jirorainent performer; 

and her beauty of person—her 
dc'iiiiig eyes,” as Mr Wamingham 
often called tliem—added to her fas¬ 
cinating nnivete of manner, and the 
interesting character she austained 
that eveuing—at once laid prostrate 
poor Mr Wamingham amot^ the 
throng of worshippers at the feet of 
this “Diana of the Ephesians.” 
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As he found slie played again the 
next evening, -he foalc eare to en¬ 
gage the stage-box; and fancied he 
hM succeeded in attracting her at¬ 
tention. He tliought her lustrous 
eyes fell on him several times du¬ 
ring the evening, and that they were 
instantly withdrawn, witli an air of 
conscious confusion and ombarrass- 
meut, from tlie intense and {tassion- 
ate gaze wdiich they encountered. 
Hiis was sufficient to fire the train 
of Mr Wamingham’s susceptible 
feelings; and his whole heart was in 

a blaze instantly. Miss -sung 

that evening one of her favouiite 
songs—an exquisitely pensive and 
beautiful air; and Mr M aniingham, 
almost frantic with excitement, ap¬ 
plauded with such obstreperous ve¬ 


hemence, and continued shouting 
“ encore — encore ”—so long after the 
general calls of the house had cea- 
aed, as to attract all eyes for an in¬ 
stant to his box. Miss-could 


not, of course, fail to observe his 
conduct; and presently herself look¬ 
ed up with what he considered a 
gratined air. Quivering w-ith ex¬ 
citement and nervous irritability, 
Mr Wamingham could scarcely sit 
out the rest of the play; and the 
moment the curtain fell, he hurried 
round to tlie stage-door, determined 
to wait and see her leave, for the 


that night; and the first thing he did 
in the morning was to dispaUdi his 
groom, with orders to establish him¬ 
self in some public-house which 
could command a view of Miss 
——’s residence, and return to Co- 
veut-Garden as soon as he had seen 
her or her maid enter. It was not 
till seven o'clock that he brought 
w'ord to his master, that no one had 
entered but Miss —'s maid. The 
papers informed him that Miss —— 
played again thatevening; and though 
he could not but be aware of the 
sort of intimacy whicli subsisted be¬ 
tween Miss-and the C'aptaiu, his 

enthusiastic passion only increased 
W'ith increasing obstacles. Though 
seriously unw'ell with a determina¬ 
tion of blood to the head, imliiced by 
the perpetual excitement of his feel¬ 
ings,and a severe cold caiiglit through 
exposure to tii(> rain on the preceding 
evening—he was dressing for the 
piny, when, to his infinite tnortifu'a- 
tion, his friendly medical attendant 
happening to ste[) in, positively for¬ 
bade liis leaving his room, and con¬ 
signed him to lied and physic, in¬ 
stead of tlie maddening scenes of the 
theatre. The next morning he felt 
relieved from the more urgent symp¬ 
toms ; and his servant Iiaviug hroiiglit 
liiin word that he had at last w'atcii- 
ed Miss —— enter her house, uiiac- 


purpose, if possible, of speaking to 
her. He presently saw her approach, 
tlie door, closely muffled, veiled, and 
bonneted, leaning on the arm of a 
man of military appearance, who 
handed her into a very gay chariot. 
He perceived at once that it was tlie 

weli^own Captain-. \>'ill it 

be believed that this enthusiastic 
young man actually jumped up be¬ 
hind the carriage which contained 
tiie object of his idolatrous homage, 
and dm not alight till it drew up op¬ 
posite a large house in the western 
suburbs; and that tiiis absurd feat, 
moreover, was performed amid an 
Incessant shower of small searching 
rain ? He was informed by tiie foot- 
whom he had bribed witli five 
shillings, that Miss ——’s own 
house was in another part of the 
'town, and that her stay at Captain 
was only for a day or two. 
He returned to his hotel in a state of 
‘tumultuous excitement, which can 
be bi^r conceived tiian described. 
Aa my be supposed, he slept little 


comjianied, except by herM^^Mr 
Wiiruiimbam dispatched hurruiff^ 
copy or passionate verses, enclosed 
in a blank envelope. He trusted that 
some adroit allusions in them, might 
possibly give her a clew to tlie disco¬ 
very of the writer—especially if he 
coidd contrive to he seen by her 
that evening in the same box he had 
occupied formerly; for to the play 
he w'as resolved to go, in defiance of 
the threats of his medical attendant. 
To his vexation, he found the box in 
question pre-engaged for a family 
party; anti—will it be credited ?—^lie 
actually entertained the ideb of dis¬ 
covering who they were, for tlie pur¬ 
pose of prevailing on them to vacate 
m his favour! Finding that, however, 
of course out of tlie question, he was 
compelled to content himself with 
the corresponding box opposite, 
where he was duly ensconced tlie 
.momentthe doors were opened. 

Miss —— appeared that even¬ 
ing in oiilv one piec^, but in tlio 
course of it she had to sing some of 
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lior most admired uongfl. I'be cha¬ 
racter ahe played, also, was a favour¬ 
ite i)oth with herself and tlie public. 
>Ier dnjHs was exquisitely tasteml and 
>ietureH(piC, and calculated to set off 
ler figure to the utmost advantage. 
When, at a particular <'.risis of the play, 
Mr Warninghani, by the softened 
lustre of the low'ered foot-lights, 

beheld Miss ■ -. emerging from a 

romantic glen, with a cloak thrown 
over her shoulders, her head covered 
with a velvet cap, over which droop¬ 
ed, in snowy pendenc}', an ostrich- 
feather, while lier hair strayed from 
beneath the cinetun; of her cap in 
loose negligent curls, down her face 
and beautiful cheeks; when he saw 
the timid and alarmed air which her 
])art re<[uire«i her to assume, and the 
swe<itand sad expression of her eyes, 
while she stole about as if avoiding a 
])ursuer;—when,at length, as the rai¬ 
sed foot-lights were restored to their 
former glare, she let fall the cloak 
which had cnvelo])cd her, and, like a 
inctamorjdmsed chrysjdis, bur.st in 
beauty on the applauding house, ha¬ 
bited in a costume, which, without 
being positively indelicate. Was cal- 
culatca to excite the most voluptu¬ 
ous thoughts;—when, I say, poor Mr 
>Vnrningliaiu saw all this, he was 
almost ovcri)owered, and leaned back 
in his box, breathless with agitation. 

A little before Mias —— quitted the 
stage for the last time that evening, 
the »>rder of the play ret^uired. that 
she should stand for some minutes 
on that part of the stage next to Mr 
^t'arniiigliam’s box. While she was 
standing in a pensive attitude, with 
her facemrnea full towards Mr War- 
iiingliani; he wlnspered> ia a quiver¬ 
ing and under tone,—Oh, beautiful, 
i>eautiful creature!” Miss —— heard 
him, looked at him with a littlo sur¬ 
prise; her features relaxed into a 
smile, and, with a gentle shake of the 
head, as if hinting that he should not 
endeavour to distract lier attention, 
she moved away to proceed witli her 
part. Mr Warningham trembled 
violently; he fancied she encouraged 
Ids attentions—and, God knows how 
—had recognised in liim the writer 
of the verses she had received. When 
the play was over, he hurried, as on 
a former occasion, to tl\g stage-door, 
where he mingled with the imiuisitive 
little throng usually tube found there, 
and waited til? she made her appear-. 


ance, enveloped, as before, la a large 
shawl, but followed only by a maid¬ 
servant, cai'rying a bandbox. They 
stepped into a nackney-coach, and, 
though Mr Warningham had gone 
there for the express purpose of 
speaking to her, bis knees Knocked 
togetiier, and he felt so sick with agi¬ 
tation, that he did not even attenapt 
to hand her into the coach. He junfp- 
ed into the one which drew up nea^ 
and ordered the coachman to follow 
the ])receding one, wherever it went. 
When it approaclied the street where 
he knew she resided, he ordered it 
to stop, got out, and hurried on foot 
towards the house, which he reached 
just as she was alighting. He offered 
her his arm. She looked at him with 
astonishment, and something like ap¬ 
prehension. At lentil, she appear* 
ed to recognise in him the person 
ivho had attracted her attention by 
whispering when at the Theatre, ana 
seemed, he thoudit, a little discom¬ 
posed. She demined his proffered 
assistance, said her maid was with 
her, and was going to knock at the 
door, Avhen Mr 'Nt arningham stam¬ 
mered, faintly, “ Dear madam, do al¬ 
low me tlie hiyipeur of calling in the 
morning, and enquiring how you are, 
after the great exertions at the Thea¬ 
tre this evening!” She replied, in 
a cold and discouraging manner; 
could not conceive to what she was 
indebted for the honour of his par¬ 
ticular attentions, and interest in her 
welfare, so suddenly felt by an utter 
stranger — unusual—singular — im¬ 
proper—unpleasant—&c. She said. 
That, as for his calling in the morn¬ 
ing, if he felt so inclined, she, of 
course, could not prevent him; but 
if he expected to see her when be 
called, he would find himself ** per¬ 
fectly mistaken.” The door tiiat 
moment was opened, and closed upon 
her, as she made him a cold bow, lea¬ 
ving Mr Warningham, what with 
chagrin mid excessive passion for 
her, almost distracted. He seri^ua- 
ly asured me, that he walked to 
and fro before her door tiU nearly 
six o’clock in the mpmii^; that he 
repeatedly ascended the st^s, aiid 
endeavoured, as nearly aa he could 
recollect, to stand on the very 
she had occupied while spring to 
him, and would remain {mzing at 
what he fancied was the vnndow of 
her bedrqH^, for t«i| mlhutes toge- 
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ther} arnl all this extravagance, to^ should, with great pleasure, tuk(; an 
boot, WHS perpetrated aniiast au in- early opportunity of gi-atifying him 
ccBsant fall of snow, and at a time— by w'earing in public. There never 
Heaven save the mark—>when he yet lived an actress, 1 verily believe, 
was (in accepted suitor of Miss — ■ ■ , who had fortitude enough to refuse a 
the young lady tvhoiii he liad come presentof jewellery! What was to be 
totonm tor the express purpose of jlonenextV He did not exactly know, 
visiting! 1 several times asked liiin But having succeeded at last in open- 
how it was that he could bring him- ing an avenue of communication with 
self to consider •euch conduct con- lier, and induced her so easily to lie 
sistent tvith honour or delicacy, or under an obligation to him, he felt 
feel a spark «»f real attat’.hmenl for the convinced that hisway was now clear, 
lady to whom he was erigag<>d, if it He determined, thert'fore, to call and 
was not sufticient to steel his heart see her that very afternoon; but his 
and close his eyes against the charms medical friend, seeing the state of 
of any other Avoinaii in the world? feverisii excitement in Avhich iie con- 
His only rejdy AViis, that he “ really titiued, absolutely interdicted him 
could not Jielp it—he felt “ ratlier front leaving the liouse. The next 

the patient, than agent.” Miss-• day he felt eonsiderahly hettw, hut 

took his heart, he said, by storm, and was not allowed to l»‘ave tlie house, 
forcibly eject«‘d, for a while, his love He could, tlierefore, find no other 
for any other woman breathing ! means of consoling liiniself,tlian wri- 

To return, however; About half ting a uote to Miss-, saying he 

past six, he jumped into a Jiarkney- had “ soinelliing iniportnnt” to eoni- 
coach wdiieli liapjieiiod to he passing munieate to her, and begging to know 
through tln‘ street, drove home to tlie wlien slie would jierniit liiiu to w'ait 
hotel in Co\ ent Garden, and threw upon iier for tliat jiurpose. Wliat 
himself on the bed, in a state of utter does the reader imagine ibis pretext 
exhaustion, lioth of mind and body, of “ sometliing iinportant” was ? To 
He slept on heavily till tAvelve o’clock ask her to sit for Iier portrait to a 
Htnoon, when he awoke seriously ill- young artist! His stratagem suc- 
disposed. In tlie fiivst few inoimmts, cecded; for lie rec^fived, in the course 
he could not dispossess himself of the of the next day, a polite invitation to 

idea that Miss-wa.s standing by lircakiast with Miss-on the next 

his bedside, in the dress slie wore SuiMlay morning ; witli a hint that be 
the preceding evening, and smiled might cxjiect no other company, and 
encouragingly on iiim. So strong was tliat Miss—— Avas “curious” to 
the delusion, tliat lie actually ad- know what his particular Inisiiiess 
dressed several sentences to iier! •'wilh her was. Poor MrWariiiiigiium! 
AHjliltmt three o’clock, lie drove out, How Avas he to exist iu tlie interval 
and called on one of his g-ay friends, between this day and Sunday ? He 
Awrho was perfectly au fait at matters would fain have annihilated it! 
of this sort, and reso'ved to make him Sunday morning at last arrived} 
his confidant in the affair. Under the and about nine o’clock ho sallieil from 

advice of this mentor, Mr Warning- Ids hotel, the first time he had left it 
ham purchased a very beautiful erne- for several days, and drove to the 
raid ring, which Jk* sent off iiistantiy house. W’ith a fluttering iieart he 
p Miss , with a polite note, say- knocked at the door, and a raald-ser- 
ing it was some slight acknowledg- vant ushered him into an elegant 
ment of the delight with which he apartment, in Avhich breakfast w*as 
witnessed Iier exquisite acting, &c. laid. An ehlerly lady, some female 
&c. &e. 'Phis, his friend assured him, reiativc of tiie actress, Avas reading a 
call forth an answer of some newspaper at the breakfast table} and 

sort or other, w'bich would lead to Miss --herself was seated at the 

taother—and another—and another ’ piano, practising one of those exqui- 
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post letter was put into Mf 
^^^5^^**”*'** liands the next raorn- 
fng Jowhre he rose, which was from 
.MWI ——, elegantly written, and 
titanked him for the “ tasteful pre- 
msi” he hiid aest her, which 


with hreadiless rapture by thousands. 
She wore an elegant morning dress; 
and thougli her infatuated visitor bad 
come prepared to see her to great 
disadvttittagc—divested of the daa- 
sling cotnplexiou aiie exhibited on 
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tiiR Htagfi—}i(!r |>ale, and aoinrn'Imt 
aullou', foatureH, wliirli wore a pen¬ 
sive and fatigued expression, served 
to rivet the chains ot liis admiration 
still stronger, with tlie feelings of 
sympathy. Her beautiful eyes beam¬ 
ed on him with sweetness and aflubi- 
lity; and there was an ease, a g<*utle- 
ness, in her manners, and a soft ani¬ 
mating tone in her voice, whidi filled 
Mr Warningham with emotions of in¬ 
describable tenderness. A few ind- 
ments beheld them seated at the 
breakfast table; and when Mr War- 
ninghain gaxed at his fair hostess, and 
reflected on his envied contiguity (o 
one whose beauty and talents were 
the theme of universal admiration- 
listened to her lively and varied con¬ 
versation, and p<‘ro(Mved a faint crim¬ 
son steal for an instant over her eoun- 
t«>nance,wheu he reminded her of his 
exclamation at the theatre—he felt 
a swelling excitement which would 
barely suffer him to pniserve an <*x- 
terior calmness of demeanour, lie 
felt, as he ex])resscd it—(for he has 
often recount«‘d these setmes to me) 
—that she was matidrnint/ him ! Of 
course, he exerted himseif in conv er- 
sation to tlie utmost ; and his obser¬ 
vations on almost eveiy topic of po¬ 
lite literature were met with equal 

spirit and sprightliness by Miss-. 

lie found her fully capable of a})- 
preciating the noblest passages from 
.Shakspeare, and some of tin; older 
English dramatists, and that was suf¬ 
ficient to lay enthusiastic Mr War- 
itingham at the feet of any woman. 
He was reciting a passionate, passage 
from Romeo and Juliet, to which 
Miss —— was listening with an ajj- 
parent air of kindling enthusiasm, 
when a phaeton dashed up to the 
door, and an impetuous thundering 
of the knocker announced the arri¬ 
val of some nristocratical visibir. 
The elderly lady, who w'as sitting 
with them, started, coloured, and ex- 
clfuroed—“ Good God, will you re¬ 
ceive the man this morning ?” 

‘‘ Oh, it’s only Lord -,” ex- 

eJaimed Miss —, witli an air of in¬ 
difference, after having examined the 
equipage through the window-blinds, 
“ and 1 won’t see the man—that’s 
fiat. He pesters me to death,” she 
continued, turning to Mr Warning- 
ham, witi) a pretty, peevish air. It 
had its effect on him;—* W'hat an 
enviable fellow 1 am, to be received 


when Zor</£ are refused!” thought 
Mr Warningham. 

“ Not nt home!” drawled Miss 
——, coldly, as the servant brought 

in Lord - - *s card. “ You know 

one can’t.*ee every body, Mr War- 
uingham,” she said, witli a smile. 
“ Oh, Mr Warningham,—lud, lud !— 
don’t go to the window till the man’s 
gone!” she exclaimed; and her small 
white hand, witii bis emerald ring 
glistening on her second huger, was 
hurriedly laid on his shoulder, to pre¬ 
vent Ills going to the window. Mr 
Warningham tleclared tome, liecould 
that moment liuvc settled his whole 
fortune on her! 

After the breakfast things were re¬ 
moved, she sat down, at his request, 
to the piano—a very magnificent pre¬ 
sent from tlie Duke of-, Mrs 

- assured him—and sung and 

jilayed whatever lie asked. She play- 
(>d u <-ertaiu well-known arch air, 
with the most hewitcliing simplicity; 
Mr W'arniiigliam could only took his 
feelings. As site concluded it, and 
wits dashing off the symphony in a 
careless, but rapid and brilliant style, 
Mrs , the lady onei* or twice be¬ 
fore mentioned, left the room; and 
Mr Warningham, scarce knowing 
vv'iiat he did, suddenly sunk on one 
knee, from the chair on which he 

was bitting by Miss- y grasped her 

hand, and uttered some exclamation 

of passionate fondness. Miss —.. 

turned to him a moment, with asur- 
prisetl air, her large, liquid, blue 
eyes almost entirely hid beneath her 
half-closed lids, her features relaxed 
into a co((uettiBh smile, she disenga¬ 
ged tier hand, and went on playing 
and singing,— 

“ Hr •si^'hs—‘ Beauty! I adore tbee, 

.See nte fainting thus before thve 

But I say— 

Bill, lal, lal, la ! Fal, lal, lal, la ! 

P'ul, lid, &c.” 

“ Fascinating, angelic woman!— 
glorious creature of intellect imd 
beauty, 1 cannot live but in your pre¬ 
sence !” gasped Mr Warningham. 

“ Oil, Lord, W'hat an actor you 
would liave made, Mr Warningham 
—indeed you would! Only tldnk 
how it would sound—* JRoimo, Mr 
Warningham /’—Lud, lud—man 
would almost persuade me that he 
wM in earnest!” r^lkd Miss 
widi file most eachanting air, and 
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ceased playing. MrWai-ninghan) con¬ 
tinued addrehsing her in tiie most ex¬ 
travagant manner ; indeed, he after¬ 
wards told me, he felt " as though 
liis wits were slipping from him every 
instant.” 

Why don’t you go on the st^e, 
Mr Warningham ?” enquired Imss 
- , with a more earnest and se¬ 
rious air than she had hitherto ma¬ 
nifested, and gazing at liim witli an 
eye which expressed real admiration, 
—for she was touched hy the win- 
idng, persuasive, and passionate elo¬ 
quence with which Mr Waruinghain 
expressed himself. .She had hardly 
uttered the words, when a loud and 
long knock was heard at the street 
door. Miss —— suddenly started 
from the piano ; turned pale, and ex¬ 
claimed in a hurried and agitated 
tone,—" Lord, Lord, what’s to he 
done! —- Captain ——! — whatever 
can have brought him up to town— 
oh. my — —” 

“ Good God, madam, what can 
possibly alarm you in this manner V” 
exclaimed Mr Warningham, with a 
surprised air. “ What in the earth 
can there be in this Captain — to 
startle you in this manner? What 
can the man want here if hi^reseuco 
is disagreeable to you ? Iray, ma¬ 
dam, give him the same answer you 

gave Lord-!” Oh, Mr Warn— 

dear, dear ! the door is opened— 
what will become of me if (’aptain 
— sees you here ? Ah! I have it 
—you must—country manager—^pro¬ 
vincial enga^—” hurriedly muttered 
Miss —-, as the room door opened, 
and a gentleman of a lofty and mili¬ 
tary bearing, dressed in a blue sur- 
tout and white trowsers, w'ith a slight 
walking cane in his hand, entered, 
and without observing Mr Warning- 
ham, who at the moment happened 
t>obe standing rather behind the door, 
hurried towards Miss —exclaim¬ 
ing with a gay and fond air, ** Ha, my 
iharming De Medici, how d’ye ?— 
W’hy, who the —— have we here 
he enquired, suddenly breaking off, 
and turning with an astonished air 
towards Mr W’amingham. 

What possible business c.an this 
person have here. Miss — ?” en¬ 
quired the Captain, with a cold and 
angry air, letting fall her hand, whicli 
he bad grasped on entering, and eye¬ 
ing Mr W^ingham with a furious 
scowl* ^iss mm* muttered some¬ 


thing indistinctly about business—a 
provincial engagement—and looked 
appealingly towards MrWarningham, 
as if beseeching him to take the cue, 
and assume the character of a coun¬ 
try manager. Mr Warningham, how^- 
ever, was not experienced enough in 
matters of tliis kind to take the hint. 

“ My good sir—I beg pai'don. Cap¬ 
tain” —said he, buttoning his coat, 
and speaking in a voice almost 
chokca with fury—“ what is the 
meaning of all this ? What do you 
mean, sir, by this insolent bearing 
towards'ine ?” 

“ Good God! Do you know, sir, 
W'hom you are speaking to ?” en¬ 
quired the Captain, wiui an air of 
wonder. 

“ I care as little ns I know, sir ; 
but this 1 know—I shall give you to 
understand that, W'hoever you are, 1 
won’t be bullied by you.” 

“ The devil!” exclaimed the Cap¬ 
tain, slow'ly, as if be hardly compre¬ 
hended what was passing. Miss ——, 
ale as a statue, and trembling from 
ead to foot,leaned speecldess against 
the corner of the piano, apparently 
stupiiied by the scene that was pass¬ 
ing. 

“ Oh, by —! this will never do,” 
at length exclaimed the Captain, as 
he rushed up to Mr Warningham, 
and struck him furiously over the 
slioulders with his cane. He was 
going to seize Mr Wamingham’s col¬ 
lar w'ith his left hand, as if fur the 
purpose of inllictitm farther chastise- 
iiient, when Mr Warningham, who 
was a very muscular man, shook him 
off, and dashed his right hand full 
into the face of the Captain. Miss 
—• shrieked for assistance—while 
the Captain put himself instantly 
into attuude, and being a first-rate 
“ miller,” as the phrase is, befoje. Mr 
Warningham could prepare himself 
for the encounter, planted a sudden 
shower of blows about Mr Waming¬ 
ham’s head and breast, that fell on 
him like the strokes of a sledgc-bain- 
mer. He was of course instantly 
laid prostrate on the floor in a state 
of insensibility, and recollected no¬ 
thing further till he found himself 

lying in his bed at tlie -hotel, 

about the middle of the night, faint 
and weak with tlie loss of blood, his 
head bandaged, and amid all the pa- 
raphernaKs and attendance of a sick 
man’s chamber. How or when he 
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lirtd been conveyed to the hotel he 
kru‘\v not, till he was inlbrined Home 
weekH afterwai'dH that Cantaiu ——, 
having learned his resiaonce from 

Miss -, had brought him in his 

carriage, in a state .of stupor. All the 
circtinisfanceM above related com¬ 
bined to throw Mr Warniughara into 
a fever, which increased upon him; 
the state of nervous excitement in 
which he had lived for the last few 
days aggrav.ated the other symptoms 
—and delirium at last deepened in¬ 
to downriglit madness. The medi¬ 
cal man, who has been several times 
l)efore mentioned as a friendly at¬ 
tendant of Mr \Varuingham, finding 
that matters grew so serious, and 
being unwilling any longer to bear 
the sole responsibility of the case, 
advised Mr Warningham’s friends, 
who had been summoned from a 
distant comity to his bedside, to call 
me in ; and tliis tvasthe statu quo of 
artairs when I paid him my first visit. 

On entering the room, I found a 
kee[>er sitting on each side of the b(!d 
on Avhich lay Mr Warningham, who 
was raving frightfully, gnashing his 
teeth, and inijirecating the most fear¬ 
ful curses upon Captain -. It 

was with the utmost difficulty that 
the keepers could hold him down, 
<'ven though my unfortunate patient 
was suffering under tin* restraint 
of a strait waistcoat. His counte¬ 
nance, which I think 1 mentioned 
was naturally very expressive, if not 
handsome, exhibited the most ghast¬ 
ly contortions. His eyes glared into 
every corner of the room,and seemed 
about to start from their sockets.— 
After standing fur some moments a 
silent spectator of this painful scene, 
endeavouring to watch the current 
of bis malady, and at the same time 
soothe the afllictiun of his unde, who 
M'as standing by my side dreadfully 
agitated, I ventured to approach 
nearer, observing him nearly ex¬ 
hausted, and relapsing into silence- 
undisturbed but by heavy and ster¬ 
torous breathing. He lay witJi his 
face buried in the pillow; and on my 
putting iny Hugers to his temples, he 
suddenly turned his face towards 
me. “ Cod bless me—Mr Kean I” 
said he, in an altered tone—“ this is 
really a very unexpected honour I” 
He seemed embarrassed at seeing 
me. 1 determined to humour his 
fancy—the only rational method of 


dealing with such patients. 1 may 
as well say, in passing, that some 
persons have not uiifrcquently found 
a resemblance—faint and slight, it 
any at all—between my features and 
tliosc of the celebrated tragedian for 
whom I was on the present occasion 
mistaken. 

“ Oil, yours are terrible eyes, Mr 
Kean—very,very terrible! Where did 
you get tlieiu ? What fiend touched 
theiii with such mmatural lustre V 
These are not human—no, no I What 
do you think I have often fancied 
they resembled 

“ Jleally, I can’t pretend to say, sir,” 

I replied, with some curiosity. 

“ Why, one of the damned inmates 
of Iiell—glaring through the fiery bars 
of their prison,” replied Mr W'arning- 
hain, with a shudder. 

“ Isn’t that a ghastly fancy ?” he en- 
rpiired. 

“ ’Tis horrible enough, indeed,” 
said 1, determined to humour Kim. 

“ Ha, ha, ha 1 —Ha, ha, ha 1 ” roared 
the wretched maniac, with a laugh 
which made us all quake round his 
bedside. “ I ean say better things than 
that,—though it is d—d good; it’s no¬ 
thing like the way in which 1 shall 
talk to-morrow morning—ha, ha, ha! 
—for I am going down to hell, to leani 
some of the fiends’ talk; and tvhen I 
come hack. I’ll give you a lesson, Mr 
Kean, shall he worth two thousand 
a-year to you—ha, ha, ha !—What 
d’ye say to that, Othello He pau¬ 
sed, and continued mumbling some¬ 
thing to himself, in a strangely differ¬ 
ent tone of voice from that in which 
he had just addressed me. 

- “4Ir Kean, Mr Kean,” sjiid he sud¬ 
denly, “ you’re the very man I want; 
I suppose they had told you 1 had 
been asking for you, eh ?” 

“ Yes, certainly, I lieard”— 

“Wry good—’twas civil of them; 
but, now you are here, just shade those 
basilisk eyes of yours, for they blight 
my soul within me.” I did as he di¬ 
rected—“Now, Fll tell you^wbat I’ve 
been thiuking—I’ve got a tragedy 
ready, very nearly atleast, and there’s 
a magnificent character for you in it, 
—exjiressly written for you—a com¬ 
pound of Richard, Shylodi, and Sir 
Giles—your masterpieces—a sort of 
quartum ehr—you hearme, 

Mr Kean I” 

“ Aye, and mark thee, too, Hal,” 
thinking a quotation from bisfitFOur- 
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ite Shakflpcaro ii'uuld Koolho and 
flatter liis iiitlaiued fancy. 

“Al»—aptly quoted—happy, hoj)- 
py!—By the way, talking of that, 1 
don’t at all admire your personation 
of Macbeth—by G—, Mr Kean, I 
don’t. ’Tis utterly misconceived— 
wrong from beginning to end; it is, 
really. Y'ou see wbataollndependent, 
straight-forward critic I am—^lia, ha, 
ha!”—accompanying the words with 
a laugh, if not as loud, as fearful ns 
ids former ones. 1 told him, I bow¬ 
ed to his judgment. 

“ Good,” he answered, “ genius 
should always be candid. Maoready 
has a single whisper, Avh<*n he en¬ 
quires “ Is it the Kimj ? Arhich is 
Avorth all your flendish mutterings 
and gaspings, ha, ha! ‘ J3oes the gall¬ 
ed jade Avince ? Her withers arc un- 
Avrung.’—Mr Kean, how absurd you 
are, iu-maunered, pardon me for say¬ 
ing it, for interrupting me,” he said, 
after a pause; adding, AA'itli a puz¬ 
zled air, “ What aa'hs it I was talking 
about when you interrupted me V”—• 

“ Do you mean the tragedy-?” 

(1 had not opened my lips to interrupt 
him.) “ Ha—the tragedy, 

‘ The phiy, the play's the thing, 

Wherein 111 cuteh the conscience of the 


mirer of yours, hut an honest one!— 
Curse me,” after a sudden pausc,add- 
ing, with a bewildered tmd angry air, 
“ what Avas it 1 Avas going to say I— 
I’ve lost it Jigaiu!—oh, a passage from 
Sbakspeare—memory—test of-—;— 
All, now, we liaA'e him ! ’Tis tins: 
ntark and remember it!—^’tis iu King 
Lear— 

—— ‘ Bring me to the test, 

And I tJie matter tcill re-word, wliich mad¬ 
ness 

W'ould gambol from.’ 

Profoundly true—isn’t it, Kean V”— 
Of course 1 actiuiesced. 

“ Ab,” lie resumed, with a pleased 
smile, “ nobody noAV can Avrite like 
that except myself—Go it, Ihu-ry— 
ha, ha, ha!—Who—oo—o!” uttering 
the strangest kind of revolting cry 1 
ever heard. “ Oli, d<>ar, tlear me, w/int 
Avas it I AA'as saying y Tlie thouglit 
keeps slipping from me like a iilbe 
eel ; T can’t hold it. Eels, hy' the way, 
are nothing hut a sort of wattjr snake 
—’tis brutal to eat them ! ^Vl^at 
made me name eels, Mr Kean ?” I 
reminded him. “ Ali, lltere must be 
a screAA' Wntse—something Avrong 
here," shalving his liead ; “ it’s all up¬ 
side doAA^l—ha! what the d—1 AA'as it 
now y” I once, more recalled it to 


king.’ 

Ah— the trayrdy Avas it I was men¬ 
tioning? Hern, ncu—ocu tetiyisti — 
that's Latin, Mr Kean! Did yon ever 
learn Latin, and Greek, eh ?”—l -told 
him I had studied it a little. 

“ What can you mean by intcrnipt- 
ing me thus unmannerly'(—Mr Kean, 
I Avon’t stand it.—Once more— what 
was it 1 was talking about a few mi¬ 
nutes ago ?” He had again let slip 
the thread of his thoughts.—“ A di¬ 
gression this, Mr Kean; I must be 
mad— indeed 1 mustbe continued, 
AA’ith a shudder, and a look of sudden 
sanity, “ 1 must be mad, and 1 can’t 
help thinking what a profound knoAA'- 
ledge of human nature .Shakspeare 
shews Avhen he makes memory, the 

test of diiinity—a d-d depth of 

jdtiiosophy in it,—eb, d’ye recollect 
the passage,—eh, Kean ?” I said I 
certainly could not call it to mind. 

“Then it’s infamous!—ashame and 


his mind, for I saAv he was fretting 
himself Avith vexation at being unable 
to hike U|i the chain of ids thoughts. 

“ All!—Avell now, once more—I 
said I’d a character for you—good; 
do it justice—or, d—me, I’ll hiss you 
like a huge boa, coiled in tlie mid- 
of the pit I 'riiere’s a thought— 
%Tny—he’s losing the thought again— 

hold it—hold it’”- 

“ Tlie tragedy, sir,”- 

“ Ah, to he sure—I’ve another cha¬ 
racter for Miss-[naming tlie act¬ 

ress heforementioned ]—magn i ficen t 
queen of beauty—niglitingaleof song 
—radiant—^peerless—Ah, ladj', look 
on me!—^look on me !” and he sud¬ 
denly burst into one of the most ti¬ 
er-like howls I could conceive rapa- 
Ic of being uttered by a iiumari ne- 
ing. It must have been heard in the 
street and market without. W'e who 
were round him stemd listening, chill¬ 
ed Avith hoiTor. When he had ceased. 


a disgrace fur you. It’s quite true 
what people say of you—you are a 
mere tragedy hack ! Why won't you 
tiw to get out of that mill-horse round 
hackneyed characters 1 Ex- 
eun ^6 i 79U Imow I’m a rast ad¬ 


1 said, in a soothing whisper, “ Com¬ 
pose yourself, Mr Wamingham— 
you’ll see her by and bye.” He look¬ 
ed me full in the face, and uttered as 
shocking; a yell as before. 

** Ay^t}—<mt o» y e! Bcoundr«lB I 
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—fiends!” lie shouted, struggling 
Avith the men wdio were endeavouring 
to hold him down—“ Are you come 
to murder me ?—Ha—a—a!”—and 
he fell back as though he was in the 
act of being choked or throttled. 

“ Where—where is the fiend who 
stiuck me t'”—^lie groaued in a fierce 
under-tone ; “ and in HER presence 
too; and she stood by looking on !— 
cruel, beautiful, deceitful woman!— 
Did she turn pale and tremble?—Oh, 
Avill not 1 have his blood—blood— 
blood?'’ and he clutched his fists 
with a savage and murderous force. 
“ .4h! you around me, say, does not 
blood cleanse the deepest, foulest 
stain, or hide it ?—I’our it on warm 
and reeking—a crimson flood—and 
never trust me if it does not wash 
out insult for I'ver ! Ha—ha—ha ! 
Oh, let me loose! Let me loose ! Let 
me, but cast my eyes on llie insolent 
riiflian—tin* brutal bully—let me but 
lay hands on him!” And he drew in 
his breath with a long, fierce, and 
deep respiration. “ Will I not shake 
him out of his military trappings, 
and fooleries? Ha, devils! unhand 
me-—1 say, unhand me, and let me 
loose on ibis (,‘aiilaiu-.” 

In this strain the unhappy young 
man continued raving for about tcu 
minutes longer, till he utterly ex¬ 
hausted himself. The j)aroxysm was 
over for the present. The keepers, 
aware of this—for, of <‘ourse, they 
Avere acctistomed to such fearful 
scenes as these, and preserved the 
most cool and matter-of-fact demean¬ 
our conceivable—relaxed their hold. 
Mr \>'arningham lay perfectly mo¬ 
tionless,AA'ith his eyes closed, breath¬ 
ing slow and heavily, w'hile the per¬ 
spiration burst from every pore. His 
pulse and other tijpuptums shewed 
me tliat a few more similar paroxysms 
would destroy him; and tliat conse¬ 
quently the most active remedies 
must be had recourse to immediate¬ 
ly. I, therefore, directed what was 
to be done—his head to be shaved— 
that he should be bled copiously— 
kept perfectly cool and trauquil— 
aud prescribed such medicines as I 
conceived most calculated to effect 
this object. On my w'ay down stairs, 
I encountered Mr-, tlie proprie¬ 

tor, or landlord, of the hotel, who, 
wi^ a very agitated air, told me, he 
must insist on having Mr Wai'oing- 
ham removed immemateljr from the 


hotel; for that his ravines disturbed 
and agitated every body m the place, 
aud bad been loudly complained of. 
Seeing the reasonableness of this, my 
patient Avas, with my sanction, con¬ 
veyed, that evening, to airy and gen¬ 
teel lodgings in one of tlie adjoining 
streets. Tlie three or four following 
visits 1 paid him, presented scenes 
little varying froiii the one I have 
above been attempting to describe. 
They giadually, however, abated in 
violence. 1 shjill not be guilty of ex¬ 
travagance or e xaggeration, if I pro¬ 
test, that there Avas sometimes a v ein 
of sublimity in his raAings. He really 
said some of tlie very finest things 1 
CA er heard. This need not occasion 
Avonder, if it he recollected, that “ out 
of the fulness of the lieait, the mouth 
speakethj” aud Mr Warninghaiu’s 
naturally poAverful mind was filled 
with accumulated stores, acquired 
from almost every region of litera¬ 
ture. His fancy was deeply tiuged 
with Germanism—with diablerie — 
aud some of his ghostly images used 
to hauut aud creep after me, like 
spirits, gibbering and chattering the 
expressions with Avhich the inauiac 
had eonjured them into being. 

To me, nothing is so afl'eeting—so 
terrible—so humiliating, as to see a 
powerful iiitelleet, like that of Mr 
Warningliam, tin* prey of insanity, 
exhibiting glimpses of greatuess and 
beauty, amid all the chaotic gloom 
and iiavoc of madness; remiuding 
one of the mighty fragments of some 
dilapidated structure of Greece or 
Rome, mouldering apart from one 
auother, still displaying the exqui¬ 
site moulding and chiselliug of the 
artist, aud etihaiicJtig the bifliolder’s 
regret that so glorious a fabric should 
have been desti’oyed by the ruthless 
baud of time. Insanity, indeed, makes 
tlie most fearful iuroads on an in¬ 
tellect distinguished by its activity ; 
aud tlie flame is fed rapidly by the 
fuel afforded from an excitable and 
vigorous fancy. A tremqD^ous re¬ 
sponsibility is incurred, in such cases, 
by the medical attendants. Long ex¬ 
perience has convinced me, ti^t the 
only sensible way of dealing witli 
such patients as Mr Waimingham, 
is chiming in readily with their vari¬ 
ous fancies, wiUiout seeming in the 
slightest degree shocked or alarmed 
^ the most monstrous extravagances. 

The patient must never he startled 
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by any appearance of eurprise or ap> 
preliewsion from those around him 
—never irritated by contradiction, or 
indications of iin])atience. Should 
tliis ho done by some inexperienced 
attendant, the mischief may prove ir¬ 
remediable by Biiy'subBequent treat¬ 
ment ; the flame will blaze out with 
a fury which will ci^ume instantly 
every vestigeof the intellectual struc¬ 
ture, leaving the body—the shell— 
bare, blat^kened walls alone,— 

“ A scoff, n jest, a byeword tbrongh the 
world.” 

Let the patient have sea-room; allow 
him to dash about for a while in the 
tempest and whirlwind of his disor¬ 
dered faculties; w'hile all that is ne¬ 
cessary from those around is, to watch 
the critical moment, and pour the oil 
of soothing acquiescence on the foam¬ 
ing -waters. Depend upon it, the up¬ 
roar will subside when the winds of 
opposition cease. 

To return, however, to Mr Wam- 
ingham : The incubus which had 
brooded over his intellects for more 
than a w’eek, at length disappeared, 
leaving its victim trembling on the 
very verge of the grave. In truth, 
1 do not recollect ever seeing a pa¬ 
tient w’hose energies, both physical 
and mental, were so dreadfully shat¬ 
tered. He had lost almost all mus¬ 
cular power. He could not raise 
his hand to his head, alter his po¬ 
sition in the bed, or even masticate 
his food. For several days, it could 
barely be said that he existed. He 
could utter nothing more than an 
almost inaudible whisper, and seem¬ 
ed utterly unconscious of what was 
passing around him. His sister, a 
young and very interesting woman, 
had flown to his bedside immediately 
the fan^y were acquainted with his 
illness, and had continued ever since 
in daily and nightly attendance on 
him, till she herself seemed almost 
worn out. How 1 loved her for her 
pallid, ejdiausted, ansious, yet aflec- 
tionate looks! Had not this illness 
intervened, she would have been be¬ 
fore this time married to a rising 
young man at the Bar; yet her devo¬ 
ted sisterly sympathies attached her 
to her brother’s bedside without re¬ 
pining, and she would never tliink of 
leaving him. Her feelings may be 
C(MDoeived,when it is known that she 
^inv|||;ia a great meaaure acquainted 


with the cause of her brother’s sud¬ 
den illness; and it was her painful 
duty to sit and list(>u to many uncon¬ 
scious disclosures of the most afflict¬ 
ing nature. This latter circumstance 
furnished the first source of uneasi¬ 
ness to Mr Warninghain, on recover¬ 
ing the exercise of ids rational facul¬ 
ties ; he was excessively agitated at 
the idea of his having alluded to, and 
described, the dissipated and profli¬ 
gate scenes of his college life; and 
when he had once compelled me to 
acknow'ledge, that his sister and other 
relations were apprised of the events 
which led to his illness, he sunk into 
moody silepce for some time, evi¬ 
dently scourging himself with the 
heaviest seli^rejiroaches, and pre¬ 
sently exclaimed—“ Well, Doctor, 
thus you see, has 

‘ I'ron-haixlcd justice 
Coinpell’d the poisuii’d chalice tu niy lips,’ 

and I have drunk the foul draught to 
the dregs! Yet though I would at 
this moment lay down half my for¬ 
tune to blot from their memories 
what they must have heard me utter, 
I shall submit in silence — 1 have 
richly earned it—1 now, however, bid 
farewell for ever to debauchery— 
profligacy—dissipation, for ever.”—1 
interrupted him ny saying, I was not 
aware, nor were his relatives, that 
he had been publicly distiiiguished 
as a debauchee. “ Why, Doctor,” 
he replied," possibly not—there may 
he others wiio have ex]tosed them¬ 
selves more absurdly than I have— 
wlio have drunk and raked more- 
hut mine has been the vile profligacy 
of the heart^the dissipation of the. 
feelings. But it shall cease! God 
knows I never thorougidy enjoyed it, 
though it lias occasioned me a delici¬ 
ous sort of excitement, wliich has at 
length nearly destroyed me. I have 
clambered out of the scorching cra¬ 
ter of Etna, scatlied, hut not consu¬ 
med. I will now descend into the 
tranquil vales of virtue, and never, 
never leave them!” He wept—for 
he had not yet recovered the tone or 
masteryof his feelings. These salutary 
thoughts led to a permanent reform¬ 
ation ; his illness liad produced its ef¬ 
fect. One other thing there was which 
yet occasioned him disquietude and 
uncertainty; he said he felt bound to 
seek the usual ** satisfaction ” from 
Captain 1 1 and all around him, 
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to wliom lie hinted it, scouted the 
idea; and he himself relinquished it 

on hearing that Captain- had 

called often during his illness, and 
left many cards, with the most aniii- 
ouB enquiries after his licalth; and 
in a day or two had a private inter¬ 
view with Mr Warningham, when he 
apologized in the most prompt and 
handsome manner for his violent con¬ 
duct, and expressed the liveliest re¬ 
grets at the serious consequences 
with which it had becQ attended. 

Mr Warningham, to conclude, re¬ 
covered but slowly; and as .soon as 
his weakness would admit of the 
journey, removed to thaAimily house 

in -shire; from thence he went 

to the seaside, and staid there till the 
close of the autumn, reading philo¬ 
sophy, and some of the leading wri¬ 
ters on morals. He was married in 


liad been repeatedly solicited to sit 
down to the piano, for the purpose of 
favouring the company with the fa¬ 
vourite Scottish air, “ The Banks of 
Allan Water" Foj a long time, how¬ 
ever, she steadffflitly resisted their 
importunities, on the plea of low 
spirits. Theresas evidently an air 
of deep pensivehess, if not melan¬ 
choly, about her, which ought to 
have corroborated the truth of the 
pica she urged. She did not seem 
to gather excitement with the rest; 
and rather endured, than shared, the 
gaieties of the evening. Of course, 
the young folks around her of her 
own sex whispered their suspicions 
that she was in love; and, in point of 
fact, it was well known by several 

present, that Miss-was engaged 

to a young officer who had earned 
considerable distinction in the Peniu- 


October, and set off for the Continent 
in the sjiring. His constitution, how¬ 
ever, had received a shock from 
wliicli it never recovered; and two 
years after, Mr Warningham died of” 
a decline at Genoa. ^ 


THE UjuiicE.v he^t. 

Tl^^ete^^Jradgayp^' 

assembled one evening, in the me¬ 
morable month of June, 1815, at a 
hous(‘ in the remote western suburbs 
of London. Throngs of handsome 
and well-dressed women—a large re¬ 
tinue of the leading men about town 
—the dazzling light of chandeliers 
blazing like three suns overhead— 
the charms of music and dancing— 
together with that tone of excite¬ 
ment then pervading society at large, 
owing to our successful continental 
campaigns, which maddened Eng¬ 
land into almost daily annunciations 
of victory;—all these circumstances, 
I say, combined to supply spirit to 
every party. In fact, England was 
almost turned upside down with 

universal feting!—Mrs-,the lady 

whose party I have just been men¬ 
tioning, was in ecstacy at the eclat 
with which the whole was going off, 
and charmed ^th tlie buoyant ani¬ 
mation with w'luch all seemed incli¬ 
ned to contribute their quota to the 
evening’s amusement. A young lady 
of some personal attractions, most 
amiable manners, and ^at accom¬ 
plishments—particularly musical*^ 


sular campaign, and to whom she 
was to be united on his return from 
the continent. It need not therefore 
be wondered at, that a thought of 
the various casualties to which a 
soldier’s life is exposed—especially 
a bold and brave young soldier, such 
as her intended had proved himself 
■^and the possibility, if not probaW- 

“ lletiira^ blusultig 

—but be left behind among the glo¬ 
rious throng of the fallen—sufficed 
to overcast her mind with gloomy 
anxieties and apprehensions, it was, 
indeed, owing solely to the affec¬ 
tionate importunities of her relatives, 
that she was prevailed on to be seen 
in society at all. Had her own incli¬ 
nations been consulted, she would 
have sought solitude, where she 
might, wiui weeping and trembling, 
commend her hopes to the hands of 
Him ‘‘ who seeth in secret,” and 
“ whose are the issues” of battle. 
As, however. Miss-rich con¬ 

tralto voice, and skilful powers of 
accompaniment, were much talked 
of, the company would lla|li»i to no 
excuses or apolc^es; so the jioor 
girl wu absolutely baited into sitting 
down to the piano, when she ran 
over a few melancholy chords with 
an air of reluctance and displacency. 
Her synraathies were soon excited 
by the fine tones—the tumultuous 
melody—of the keys she touched— 
and she struck into the soft and 
soothing symphony of ** The Banks 
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of A1]au Water.” The breathless 
silence of the bystanders—for near* 
ly all the company was thronged 
around—was at length broken by 
her voice, stealing, “ like faint blue 
gusliiiiir streams,” on the delighted 
ears of her Uiiditors, as site com¬ 
menced singing t l^ exquisite litde 
ballad, with the mafPouctiing patlios 
and simplicity. Sto had just com¬ 
menced the verse, 

“ For hU brido a stddier sought her. 
And a winning tongue had he!” 

when, to the surprise of every body 
around her, she suddtmly ceased 
playing and singing, without remo¬ 
ving her hands from tlic insJU'ument, 
and gazed steadfastly fonvVd with 
a vacant air, while the colour foiled 
from her cheeks, and left them pale 
as the HI}''. Slie continued thus for 
some moments, to the alarm and 
astonishment of the company—mo¬ 
tionless, and apparently unconscious 
of any one’s presence. Her 61der 
sister, much agitated, stepped to¬ 
wards her, placed her liaud on her 
shoulder, endimvoured gently to 
rouse her, and said hurriedly, 

“ Anne, Anne J What now is the mat¬ 
ter y”—Miss ——- made no answ^er^.' 
but a feik moments af|er, 'wfuiOut 
moving lier eyes, suddenly burst 
into a piercing shriek! Consternap 
tion seized all {^resent. 

“ Sister—sis^r!—Dear Anne, are 
you ill ?” again enquired her trem¬ 
bling sister,' endeavoui'ing to rouse 

her, but in vain. Miss-did not 

seem eitlier to see or hear her. Her 
eyes still gazed fixedly forward, till 
they seemed gradually to e^and, 
as It were, with an expression of 
glassy horror. All present seemed 
utterly confounded, and afraid to 
interfere with her. Whispers were 
heard, “ She’s ill—in a fit—run for 
some water. Good God, how strange 
—wliat a piercing shriek,” &c. &c. 
At lengdi Miss —^ lips moved. 
She be^n to mutter inaudibly; but 
by and bye those immediately near 
her could distinguish the words, 
“There!—there they are—with their 
lanterns.—Oh! they are looking out 
for the dc— 0 —d /—They turn over 
the lieaps.—Ah!—^now—no!—that 
little hill of slain—see, see!—they 
ere tuniing them over, one by one— 
There 1— there iie is !— Oh, horror 1 
herror! horror !—RiaiiT throuuii 


THE UEART!” and with a long shud¬ 
dering groan, she fell senseless into 
tlie arms of her horror-struck sister; 
Of course all were iu confusion and 
dismay—^not a fat'e present, but was 
blanched with agitation and aiTrighi 
on hearing tiie extraordinary words 
she uttered. Witli true delicacy 
and propriety of feeling, aJi those 
whose carries hail happened to 
have already arrived, instantly took 
their departure, to prevent their pre¬ 
sence embarrassing or interfering 
w'itb tlie family, who were already 
sufficiently bewildered. I'lie rooiii 
was soon thinned of all, except those 
who were immediately engaged in 
rendering their servlet's to the young 
lady; and a servantwas iustautiy dis¬ 
patched, with a horse, for me. Oniny 
arrival, 1 found her in bed, (still at 
the house where the ])arty was given, 
which was that of tlie young lady’s 
sister-in-law.) Slic liad fallen into a 
succession of swoons ever since she 
had been carried up from tiie draw¬ 
ing-room, and was perfectly sense¬ 
less wlien iTfntered the bedchamber 
where she lay. She had not spoken 
a S}ffi«hle uttiM'ing the singular 
wmjds just ndated; and her 
£0lBa^waiii^o1d and rigid— 
slie Boemeuto have received some 
strange shock, which had altogether 
paralysed her. By the use, bow'- 
ever, of strong stimulants, we suc¬ 
ceeded in at length restoring her to 
something like consciousness, liut 1 
think it would have been better for 
her—judging from the event—never 
to have woke again from forgetful¬ 
ness. Slie opened her eyes under 
the influence of the searching stimu¬ 
lants we applied, and stared vacant¬ 
ly for an instant on those standing 
round her bedside. Her counte¬ 
nance, of an asliy hue, was damp 
with clammy perspiration, and she 
lay perfectly motionless, c\cept wllen 
her frame undulated with lung deep- 
drawn sighs. 

“ Oh, wretched, wretched, wrefrli- 
ed girl!” slie murmured at length— 
“ wliy have I lived till now ? Why 
did you not sufibr me to expire ? He 
called me to join 1dm—1 was going 
—and you will not lot me—but 1 
MUST go—yes, yes.” 

“ Anne—dearest !—Wiiy do you 
talk aoV Charles is iiot gone—he 
will return soon—he will indeed 
sobbed her sister. 
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“ Oh, never, never! You could 
not see what I saw, Jane”—she shud¬ 
dered—“ Oh, it was frightful! How 
they tumbled about the heaps of the 
dead!—how they stripped—oh, hor¬ 
ror, horror!” 

“ My dear Miss ——> you are 
dreaming—^ 1 ‘aving—indeed you are,” 
said I, liolding her iiand in mine-- 
“ Come, come—you must not give 
way to such gloomy, such nen’ous 
fancies—you must not indeed. You 
are frigliteniiig your friends to no 
purpose.” 

“ VVhatdoyoii mean ?” she replied, 
looking me suddenly full in the face. 
“ 1 tell you it is true ! Ah me, Charles 
is dead—I know it—I saw him! S/iof 
rif/ht tUroutfh the heart. They were 
Htri])ping him, when-” And hea¬ 

ving three or four short convulsive 

sobs, she again swooned. Mrs-, 

the lady ot the house, (the sister-in- 

law of Miss-, as I think I have 

luentioiied,) could endure the dis^^ 
tressing scene no longer, and iivas 
carried out of the room, fainting, in 
the arms of her husband. With great 
didiculty, Ave succeeded in restoring 
Miss —— once more to conscious¬ 
ness ; hut the frequeney and durat|,q.n. 
of lu'r relapses hi'gan seriously to 
alarm me. Tlie s])iv]t, being brought 
so often to tlie brink, might at Inst 
suddenly flit olT into eternilj’, with¬ 
out any one’s being aware of it. I, of 
course, did all that my professional 
kiiowle.dg4* and experience suggest¬ 
ed ; and, ;ifter expr<*ssiiig my readi¬ 
ness to remain ail night in the house, 
in the event uf|iiiy sudden alteration 
in Miss ——• for tlie worse, I took 
iny dcqmrturc, promising to call very 
early in the morning. Before lea¬ 
ving, Mr- had acquainted me 

Avith all th(‘ particulars above rela¬ 
ted ; and, us I rode home, I could not 
help feeling the liveliest curiosity, 
mingled with the most intense sym¬ 
pathy for the unfortunate suflerer, to 
see Avliether the corroborating event 
Avould stamp the present as one of 
tiiose extraordinary occurrences, 
which occasionally “ come o’er us 
like a summer-cloud,” astonishing 
and nerplexing every one. 

Tlie next morning, about nine 

o’clock, 1 was iq»ain at Miss-’s 

bedside. She AA'as nearly in the same 
state as that in which I had left her 
the preceding evening—only feebler, 
and almost continunlly stupiliedi 


She seemed, as it were, stunned with 
some severe' but invisible stroke. 
She sdd scarcely any thing, but often 
uttered a low, moaning, indistinct 
sound, and whispered at intervals, 
“ Yes—shortly, CWles, shortly—to- 
monow.” There was no rousing her 
by conversation; she noticed no one, 
and would anlMver no questions. I 
suggested the propriety of calling in 
additional medicEu assistance; and, 
in the evening, met two eminent bro¬ 
ther physicians in consultation at her 
bedside. W'e came to tlie conclusion 
that she was sinking rapidly, and 
that, unless some miracle intervened 
to Restore her energies, she would 
continue Avith us but a very little 
longer. After my brother-physicians 
had left, I returned to the sick-cham¬ 
ber, and sat by Miss -’s bedside 

for more than an hour. My feelings 
Avero much agitated at witnessing 
her singular and affecting situation. 
Tliere Avas such a sweet and soirow- 
ful expression about her pallid fea¬ 
tures, deepening, occasionally, into 
such hopelessness of heart-broken 
anguish, as no one could contemplate 
without deep eqmtion. Tliere was, 
besides, something mysterious and 
awing—something of what in Scot¬ 
land is called secontl-sifjht —in the 
circumstances Avhich had occasioned 
her illness, 

” Gone—gone !” she murmured, 
Avith closed eyes, ^hile I Avns sitting 
and gazing in silence on her, “ gone 
—and in glory ! Ah I I shall see the 
young conqueror—I shall! How he 
will love me!—Ah! I recollect,” 
she continued, after a long interval, 
“ it was the * Banks of Allan Water’ 
these cruel people made me sing— 
and my heart breaking the while! 
—W'hat Avas the verse I Avas singing 
when I saw”—she shuddered—oh i 
—this— 

‘ For liis bride a soldier sought her. 
And a winning tongue had he—. 

On the hanks of Allan water 
None so gay as she ! ^ 

But the summer grief had brought her, 
And the soldier—false was he’— 
Oh, iio,no,never—Charles—mypoor 
murdered Charles — never!” she 
graaned, and spoke no more tlmt 
night. She continued utterly deaf 
to all that was said in the AA'ay of 
sympathy or remonstrance; and, if 
lier lips moved at all, it Avas only 
to utter ffdntly some such words as, 
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“ Oh, let me—let mo leave in peace I” 
During the two next days, Biie con¬ 
tinued drooping rapidly. The only 
circumstance about her demeanour, 
particularly noticed, was, that she 
once moved her hands fora moment 
over the counterpane, as though she 
were playing tlie piano—n sudiden 
flush overspread hi^features—her 
eyes stared, as tliougn slie were start¬ 
led by the appearance of some phan-' 
tonior other, and shepisped, "There, 
there!”—after whicn she relapsed' 
into her former state of stupor. 

Hqw will it be credited, that on the 
fourth morning of Miss ——^*8 illness, 
a letter was received from Paris ^by 
her family, with a black seal, and 
franked by the noble colonel of the 
regiment in which Charles —bad 
served,communicating themelancho- 
ly intelligence,that the. 3 'oung Captain 
had fallen towards the close 01 the 
battle of Waterloo; for while in the 
act of (diarging at the head of liis 
corps, a Frelich i-avalry officer shot 
him with his pistol thrmgh the 
heart! The whole family^, with all 
their acquaintance, were unutterably 
shocked at the news—almost petri¬ 
fied with amazement at the strange 
corroboration of Miss-’s predic¬ 

tion. How to communicate it to the 
poor sufl^erer rvas nowa serious ques¬ 
tion, or whether to communicate it 
at all at present ‘r The family at last, 
considering that^it would be unjus¬ 
tifiable in them any longer to with¬ 
hold the intelligence, intrusted the 
painful duty to me. I therefore re¬ 
paired to her bedside alone, in the 
evening of the day on wliich the let¬ 
ter had been received ; that evening 
was the last of her life! I sat down 
in my usual place beside her, and 
Iter pulse, countenance, breatliing, 
cold extremities—together with the 
fact, that she had taken no nourish¬ 
ment whatever since she had been 
laid on her bed—convinced me that 
the poor girl’s sufferings were soon 
to terminate. I was at a loss for a 
length of time how to. break the op¬ 
pressive silence. Observing, how¬ 
ever, her fading eyes fixed on me, I 
determined, as it were accidentally, 
to attract them to the fatal letter 
which I then held in my hand. Af¬ 
ter a while she observed it; her eye 
suddenly settled on the ample co- 
ixmeted seal, and the sight operated 
sometlung like an electric shock. 


She seemed struggling to speak, but 
in vain. 1 now wished to Heaven I 
had never agreed to nnderUike the 
duty which had been imposed upon 
me. I opened tlic letter, and looking 
steadfastly at lujr, said, in as sooth¬ 
ing tones 08 iny agitation could 
command,—“ My dear girl—now, 
don’t be alarmed, or 1 shall not tell 
you what I am going to tell you.’’— 
.She trembled, and her sensibilities 
seemed Suddenly restored ; for her 
eye assumed an expression of alarm- 
e4 intelligence, and her lips niov eil 
about like those of a person wlio 
feels tliem parched with agitation, 
and endeavours to moisten tlu'iii. 
“ This letter lias been received to¬ 
day from Paris,” I continued; “ it is 

from Colonel Lord-, and brings 

word tiiat—that—that —'' I felt sud- 
deiil}’ chok(*d, and could not bring 
out the w’ords. 

“ That my diaries is head —I know 
^ it. Did I not tell you so r” said 

’Miss-, iiileiTupting me, with as 

clear and distinct a tone of voice us 
she ever had in her life. 1 felt con¬ 
founded. Had the unexpected ojiera- 
tion of the new.s I brought been able to 
dissolve the spell which had witiier- 
ed her mental energic.s, and afibrd 
promise of lier restoration to health ? 

Has the reader ever watched a <’au- 
dle which is flickering and expiring 
in its socket, suddenly shoot np into 
an instantaueous brilliance, ainl tlien 
be utterly extinguished? I soon saw 

it was thus with poor Miss-. All 

the expiring energies of her soul 
were suddenly colrA’ted to receive 
tiiis corroboration m lier vision—if 
such it may bo called—and then she 
would, 

" Lika a lily drooping, 

Bow her head, and die.” 

To return: She begged roc, in a fal¬ 
tering voice, to read her all the let¬ 
ter. She listened witli closed eyes, 
and made no remark, when 1 liad 
concluded. After a lung pause, 1 
exclaimed —“ God bo jiraised, my 
dear Miss ——^ that you have been 
able to receive this dreadful news so 
firmly!” 

“Doctor, tell me,have you no me¬ 
dicine that could make me weep ?— 
Oh, give it, give it me; it would re¬ 
lieve me, for 1 feel a mountain on 
my breast—it is pressing me,” re¬ 
plied site feebly, uttering the words 
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at lo^ mten’als. Pressing her hand 
in mine, I begged her to be calm, 
and the oppression would soon dis¬ 
appear. 

“ Oh—oh—oh, that I could weep. 
Doctor!” She whispered something 
else, but inaudibly. I put my ear 
close to her moutli, and distinguish¬ 
ed something like the words—1 am 
—I am—call her—hush—accom¬ 
panied with a faint, fluttering, gur¬ 
gling sound. Alas, I too Avell under¬ 
stood it! With much trepidation 1 
ordered the nurse to summon the 
family into the room instantly. Her 
sister Jane was the flrst that entered, 
her ejf'es swollen witli weeping, and 
seemingly half suffocated with the 
effort to conceal her emotions. 

“ Oh, my darling, precious, pre¬ 
cious sister Anne she sobbed, and 
knelt doivn at the bedside, flinging 
her arms round her sister’s neck— 


kissiog the gentle sufferePs cheeks 
and moutli. 

“ Anne!—love!—darling!—Don't 
you know me ?” She groaned, kiss¬ 
ing her forehead repeatedly. Could 
I help weeping ? All who liad enter¬ 
ed were standing around the bed, 
sobbing, and in tears. 1 kept my 
fingers at tlie wrist of tlie dying suf¬ 
ferer; but could not feel whether 
or not the piilsd beat, which, how¬ 
ever, 1 attributed to my own agita¬ 
tion. 

“ Speak—spe^r-my darling Anne! 
^cak to me; I am your poor sister 
Jane!” sobbed the agonized girl, con¬ 
tinuing fondly kissing her sister’s 
cold lips ana forehead. She sud- 
denlystarted—exclaimed, “Oh, God, 
she's dead!" and sunk instantly 
senseless on the floor. Alas, alas, it 
was too true; my sweet and broken¬ 
hearted patient was no more! 


THE NOVEL—A SATIRE. 

One night the Poet—{for in tliese dull times. 

Each fool becomes a poet when he rhymes)— 

Feasted his friend, yet gave no feast more fine 
Than plain boil’d beef, a pudding, and old wine. 

In gentle converse pass’d the hours awav, 

Kings mix’d with grouse, and politics with hay; 

Each in soft chdr luxuriously reclined, 

Eacli pleased with each, and every care resign’d; 

.Strong and more strong the stream of friendship flow’d; 
Bright and more bright their wit and glances glow’d. 

Till the pleased Squire on many a mingled pile 
Of tales and statutes cast approving smile— 

On Bowles and Blackstone fix’d bis softest looks. 

And, though the scene was Suffolk, talk’d of books. 

THE SQUIRE. 

Thank Heaven, which many comforts round me placed. 
Gave bealdi, ease, freeilom, and denied me taste— 

No critic 1, discerning or severe, 

To find a beauty there, a blemish here; 

One equal rapture fills me as 1 stray 

Through Scott’s bright song, or Shiel’s uproarious play— 

I own each fancy fine, each image iust. 

And read Leigh Hunt himself—without disgust! . 

rOET. 

Ah: blest your fate, ivho thus a charm can find 
Where scorn and anger vex another’s mind; 

Whose spell-bound eyes, wifli Oberon’s plant o’erspread. 
See.sense or beauty in an ass’s head; 

Whose chemic mind, by reason uncontroll’d. 

Can turn the dross of diilness into gold. 

Alas! some demon, when I read, presides. 

Reveals each fault, and every beauty hides; 

Bids idiot patlios in each sentence whine, 

And vulgar folly flaunt in every line. 

VOL. xxvm. xo. cLxxir. . 2 s 
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Bards bold and true no more oii eartli are found 
'I'o stir our liearts “ as with a trumpet’s Koutul,” 

But loud-touguod nonsense M^akos the turgid strain. 

And impious weakness grovels in her train— 

('reatiun’s glories till the soul of Ball, 

And Milton’s muse awakes at Cox’s call, 

Bwotian owls round hell’s vast oonfineH croak, 

And Satan dies~o’crcome by Gummery's smoke. 

SQiriuu. 

These I disclaim; with scorn 1 tuni away 
h'rom each dull driveller’s sfinctiinonious lay. 

Whose pompous rly’ines Religion’s self degracle, 

Make Prayer a farce, and Piety a trade— 

Yet surely gmiius in our land is strong, . 

Though'now no longin' it breaks forth in song— 

To other themes our bards have turn’d their might; 

And, lo I tlie Kovel rises on the sight. 

1*0 i:t. 

Granted, that some remain, whose muse of fire, 

Though wing’d no longer, still escaiies tlie. mire; 

hose Pegasus no more in (^loiidlaiid glows. 

But drags Life’s chariot through the realms of prose; 

Yet liery still, scarce half subdued to earth, 

Th’ ethereal courser shews a heav’nly birth. 

But, lo ! wliat creatures follow in their track! 

"What tottering limbs betray each loiig-ear’d hack! 

>\liat hideous discord marks each jocund bray, 

As with vain toil they labour to be gay! 

bUriKE. 

Oh, hard to please ! to wit’s best flashes blind! 

Do force and humour fail to soothe your mind V 
Does Fashion’s self describe her glittering train, 

And ope the secrets of her halls in vain ? 

('an high-born damsels Avrite, yet fail to please. 

Nor letter’d lords youi' critic rage ajipoase '( 

(Jan titled Morgan unrmpiitcd tell, 

How princes tmk, bow wisely, and how well ? 

PORT. 

Titled indeed! Miladi shews her skill 
In wondrous wit, and sense more Avondrous stiil— 

'J'ravels or Tales, Avliiche’er engage her mind, 

SlieAv the same syiirit aiid deep tliought combined. 

The virtuous wish, the pure and patriot heart, 

Atid the meek woman’s unassuming part. 

All these she shews; and flaunts before our eyes, 

A thing to eloA'ate, instruct, surjirise. 

The soul of Avhim, too meteor-like to fix, 

The chief in fashion, and in politics. 

Yet strong suspicions oft unbidden rise, 

That the lair lady is more fair than wise. 

That fancy still in all her statements blends. 

But revels chiefly in her list of friends,— 

That the deai' dukes of Avhom she fondly sings 
Owe rank and title to Utopian kings,— 

That her liomances Scarce her facts outdo, * 

And that her facts are all Romanees too.— 

And fashion ?—Are there two of all the tribe 
Of would-be wits, who know Avhat they describe ?—• 

1.101 tlie fair laundress, perch'd in high St Giles, 

Paints to one dimple bow tlie Countess smiles; 

Wliih; Friiuve and Peer their wit and wisdom owe 
To pilfering volets housed in iiottenrow. 
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Footmfin discliarged draw statesinen out of plaeo; 

And cookH first {ullage, and tlien p^nt liis Grace. 

And Love, young Love, thou universal theme 
O’er fashion’s scribblers firet, last, best, supreme! 
Whether in Groavenor Square thou takest thy rise, 
Where Weij>pert’H madd’ning bow resistlesB flies. 

Or in the country’s sentimentai shades 
Attiick’st patrician youths and noble maids, 

T)jy fate’s the same, unceasing doom’d to stray 
’Mid ball and rout, drums, opera, park, and play : 

The scoundrel friend deceives, the uncle dies. 

Pure, happy scenes to bless each charmer rise; 

And thou, iminoital Love ! so strong thy root, 

Surviv ’st a duel and a Chancery suit! 

Tin'll flows such wealth as Lowther never knew, 

'riien ope the stores of Stafibrd and Biiceleucli; 

TJieu shirtless scribes bestow whole counties’ rents. 
Exhaust the mint, and rob the four per cents,— 

And senseless Jieroes thus our praise secure— 

’i'heir lordshi{)s may be fools, but shan’t be poor. 

And oh ! what language marks each titled dame, 

How high each lord ranks Lindley Murray’s fame! 
Indignant wit on prudish grammar fromis, 

While singular verbs coquette with {dural nouns. 

And Ton exults in similes like these, 

“ As fine as ten|)encp,” and " as thick as pease.” 
Proverbs from loveliest li{)s umiumber'd fl}’’, 

And Lieveii’s self “ has other fish to fry.” 

Austria’s gay {triucess who so blind as miss 
In " diit, mi lor’, mit, vat, mndear, and dis ?” * 

Such foreign graces every heart must melt— 

Alas ! they’re onlj' foreign while they’re spelt. 

sunnE. 

What only while they’re spelt ?—oh wdse and sage! 
AVhy, real French fills hall of every {tage— 

I’OET. 

And W'hy ?—You can’t siip{)osfi that English wdves 
Talk such a {)iebald haln'l all their lives; 

Tliat English (laughters B{)oil their native grace 
- With grin, and exclamation, and grimace; 

I’hul with had English what tvorse French began, 

And speak u{)on the Hamiltonian {dan— 

Tliat English sons in every sentence shew 
Italian, French, and English in a row; 

Swear wdth Dutch boors, or drink with Spanish friars— 
I Poor {ndyglott editions of their sires, 
niclicve it not; {uwe Englisli nndefiled, 

Such as of old was si^oke when Wortley smiled. 

Such still is sjtoke—and surely far more dear 
' Is good jilain English to an English car. 

Than Hs{)’d-out idirases stol’n from everj* clime. 

And strangely alter’d—to conceal tlie crime, 

SQUIRE. 

Yet, without French, liow dull the page would look; 
Must no Italics mark wdien speaks a Duke ? 

Must peers- and beauties flirt in common print; 

And no sin^I letters aid a statesman’s liint ? 

I'OET. 

Yea! let tlicm w’rite j let cook and aculKon acrawl; 

Let Colburu or Minerva print them all 1 
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If lively Betty iu her book transfer 
To Lady Jane, what Tliomas sighs to her; 

If the old Earl’s the coachman in disguise, 

And if the Duchess Dolly’s place supplies; 

If John, ennobled, holds a high debauch. 

And breaks the head of Priscian and the watch. 
What is’t to me ? The tale’s a pleasing tale, 

And murdering nature scarce deserves the jail. 
Flourish ye vulgar driveilings of the vain, 

The fill’d with folly, and the void of brain! 

Ye Tales of Ton shine on for countless years, 
JV'Oud of your idiot squires and witless peers! 
Tales of High Life, in endless beauty bloom 
Mirrors qtf grandeur in the butler’s room ! 

And ye, in servants’ hall for aye be seen. 

Obscure Blue Stockings, Davenels, and D’Erbine! 
Yet Sympathy her gentle ivoes may add, 

W'here sorry authors made their readers sad; 

The thoughtful student well may sigh to know 
That mortal dulness ever sank so low; 

The pensive tear may innocently fall 
On scenes where simple Folly lules o’er all.— 
Not so, when Ribaldry, ’neath Fiction’s name, 
Shews equal dulness with a deadlier aim; 

Paints not Almack’s to bid the kitchen 8tari>, 

Nor fills the pantry with St James’s air; 

But soars to crime, and strives to gain tlie art, 

To sap the morals, and corrupt the heart.— 

See where Ecarte’s prurient scenes betray 
The madd’ning reign of beauty and of play; 
Seeming to guard against the bait they throw. 
Seeming to hide what most they mean to shew. 
Tempting, like Spartan maids, by half revealing, 
And tempting more, perhaps, by lialf concealing. 
Where’er we move, some yielding beauty woos. 
Rich in the sensual graces of the stews; 

Wliile warm descriptions e\ ery ebarni define. 

And all the brothel breathes from every line. 

Nor pass the Roue in this list of shame. 

Whose equal faults an equal scorn may claim,— 
Where Drury Lane her morals deigns to teach. 
And Covent Garden yields her flow’rs of speech ; 
Where heroes, witty, graceful, gay, polite. 

Act like Count Fathom, and like Egan wTite 
Describe such scenes as Harriet might disgrace, 
Or call a blush on pimpled Haalitt’s face! 
Ingenious authors ] who so closely shape 
Your course betwixt seduction and a rape. 

That wondering readers catch the pleasing hope. 
To see your heroes dangling from a rope. 

Think ve the “ morals” ye drawl forth at last. 
Shall sfiield, like penitence, your ataions past; 
Even though your rake, by one unchanging rule. 
Is tamed and married to a flirt or fool ? 

Or, harder fate, if harder fate you know. 

Dies e’er his pen has traced the last huge O!! !f 
Think ye two ribald volumes are forgiven. 
Provided in the third he talks of heaven V 


'^Octi 


• Th* compai'ison liere Is only to the *' filling," not to the vivacity of that ingenious 
MtmsriaPf S phor of the Ring. 

f The Ro«4 csnclu4«« with this vn^jappalUng exclamation. 
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As if, dull ruffues! our scorn ye could assuage, 
For Berkelcjr B youth by Zat^hary’s old age! 
Nature, which all things righteously ordains. 
Gives rascals malice, but denies them brains; 

So to some puppy fill’d with feai* and spite. 

She gives the wish—without the power—to bite f 
So to Sir Roger, scarce released from school,* 
She gives obsceueness—but proclaims him fool. 


But turn we now wliere other scenes invite. 

Where sense and pathos, wit and mirth, unite. 

Lo, in some dell, far hid amidst the wild. 

In virtue’s sunshine, blooms the cottage child; 

No charm she borrows from appalling deeds. 

No spectres rise, no dark-eyed rival bleeds; 

Yet in bleak vale, lone moor, or heath-clad hill. 

The au'akon’d heart attends and loves her still. 

And near the poor man’s couch what thoughts ai’ise 
’Mid tearful prayers, as yon grey Elder dies! 

How rock ami cliff resound the shepherd’s lays! 

How earth seems vocal with her Maker’s praise! 

Whether with Hannah Lee we wander slow. 

Through the thick midnight and the drifting snow; 

Or with lone Margai'et every ])ang endure. 

Which inake.s her own pure heart more heavenly pure; 

In smiles or teai's, in storm or calm, we find. 

How thrills the touch of Genius through the mind! 

And Nature holds her sway as Lockhart tells. 

How dark the grief that with the guilty dwells ; 

How various ])assiuns through the bosom move, 

Dalton’s high hope, and Ellen’s sinless love. 

(h'eative fancy gives a loviOier green 

1'o Godstowe’s glade ; ami hallows all the scene 

Vt’here Love’s low whisjjer sooth’d their w'ildest fears. 

Till Joy grew voiceless and flow’d forth in tears. 

But wherefore idly thus proceed to shew 
Where wit, Irutli, nature, mix in genial glow ? 

Galt’s humorous pow’r, Hogg's tale to nature true. 

And her rich pencil who Clan Albin drew V 
Smith—though a model seems before him still. 

And all his art seems imitative skill,— 

Though still the mimic in each step he shews. 

Like Davy “ majorin” m Bradwaraine’s clothes,— 

Smith yet has wit, has humour, fancy, fire. 

And what tlie devil more can one desire ? 

^,De Vere and t’other Dromio—nice Tremaine, 

W'cll-bred, good dressei's, sensible and vain; 

Judges of wit, teas, books, and pantaloons. 

Are “ spoons” indeed, but then—they’re polish’d spoons.** 
Yet in this catalogue of glorious names. 

From Anastasius Hope, to Darnley James, 

First, best of all, oh, never be forgot—— 

SQUIRE. 

Stop. Not a single word of Walter Scott. 

I listen’d long impatient for a close. 

But still one name and then another rose; 

] sigh’d, cough'd, yawn’d, and snored in very 
I’ve had a pleasant sleep, and now—good-nij^t. 


- - — - ■ ■ - ■ 

* ThU blockhead has published a novel colled Sir Ihomas Oastaneyi| % inllior j oi 
which the less that iti said the better. 
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Mabgabet Burnside was an or¬ 
phan. Her parents, who had been 
the poorest people in the parish, had 
died when she was a mere child; and 
as they had left no near relati ves, there 
were few or none to care much about 
the desolate creature, who might be 
well said tg have been left friendless 
in the world. True, that the feeling 
of charity is seldom wholly wanting 
in any heart; but it is generally but 
a cold feeling among hard-working 
folk, towards objects but of the nar¬ 
row circle of their own family att’ec- 
tions, and sclfisliness has a ready atid 
strong excuse in necessity. There 
seems, indeed, to be a sort of chance 
in the lot of the orphan offspring of 
paupers. On some the eye of Chris¬ 
tian benevolence falls at the very first 
moment of their uttermost destitu¬ 
tion—and their worst sorrows, in¬ 
stead of beginning, terminate with the 
tears shed over their parents’ graves. 
They are taken by the linnds, as soon 
as their hands havebeen stretched out 
for protection, and arbnitted as in¬ 
mates into housi'holds, wliosc doors, 
bad their fathers and mothers been 
alive, they would never have darken¬ 
ed. The light of comfort falls upon 
them during the gloom of grief, and 
attends them all their days. Otliers, 
arain,are overlooked atthe firstfall of 
aiHictioii, as if in some unaccountable 
fatality; the wretchedness with which 
all have become familiar, no one very 
tenderly pities; and thus the oq>han, 
reconciled herself to the extreme 
hardships of her condition, lives on 
uncheered by those sympathies out 
of which CTow both happiness and 
virtue, and yielding by degrees to 
the constant pressure of her lot, be¬ 
comes poor in spirit as in estate, and 
either vegetates like an almost 
w'orthless M'eed that is carelessly 
trodden on by every foot, or if by 
nature bom a flower, in time loses 
her lustre, and all her days—-not 
long—Pleads the life not so much of a 
servant, as of a slave. 

Such, till rile was twelve years old, 
had been the fate of Margaret Bum- 
, side* ^ Of a slender form and weak 
constitution, she had never been able 
|pr aiiicfa work; and thus from one 
discpntenkd and harsh master and 


mistress to another, she had been 
transferred from liouse to house—al¬ 
ways the poorest—till she came to be 
looked on as an cncumhrniu-e ratlier 
than a help in any family, and thought 
hardly worth her bread. Sad and 
sickly she sat on the braes lierding 
the kiue. It w^as supposed that she 
was in a consumption—and as the 
shadow of death seemed to lie on 
the neglected creattire’s face, a fccl- 
iiifif something like love was awaken- 
c(i towards her in the heart of pity, 
for which she shewed her gratitude 
hy still attending to all household 
tasks with an alacrity beyond her 
strengtli. Few doubted th.at she was 
dying—and it was plain that she 
thought so herself; for the Bible, 
which, in her frioudlessness, she had 
always read more than otlicr child¬ 
ren, who w^ere. too happy to reflect 
often on the Word of that Being from 
whom their hapjiluess flowed, was 
now, wlieii leisure ])erinitt<*d, sel¬ 
dom or never out of her Inauds, and 
in loni’ly places, where tlierc was 
no linnian ear to hearken, did tlie 
dying giil often support her iietart 
when quaking in natuml fears of the 
grave, hy singing to lierself iiyinns 
and psalms. But her hour was 
not yet come—though hy tlie iiiscru- 
tahh* decrees of Providence doomed 
to he hideous—and sad with almost 
inexpiable guilt. As for herself—she 
was innocent as the linnet tliat sang 
beside her in tiie broom, and iiino- 
eeiitwas she to he up to tlie last th^ab- 
bings of her religious heart. When 
tlie sunshine fell on the leaves of her 
Bible, the orphan seemed to see in 
the holy words, brightening through 
the radiance, assurances of forgive¬ 
ness of all her sins—small sins indeed 
—yet to her humhie and contrite heart 
exceeding great—and to be ])ardon- 
cd only by the intercession of Him 
who died for us on the tree. Often, 
when clouds were in -the sky, and 
blackness covered the Book, Hope 
died away from the discoloured page 
•—and the lonely creature wept and 
sobbed over the doom denounced on 
all who sin, and repent not—^whether 
in deed or in thought. • And thus re¬ 
ligion became with her an awful 
thing—till| ia her rewgnation, i^e 
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feared to die. But look on that flower 
by the hill-side path, withered, as it 
seems, beyond the power of sun and 
air, and dew and rain, to restore it 
to the beauty of life. Next day, you 
happen to return to the place, its 
leaves are of a dazsding green, its 
blossoms of a dazxiinir crimson, and 
its joyful beauty is felt over all the 
wilderness. So was it with this Or- 

1 )han. Nature, as if kiiidliug towards 
ler in sudden love, not only resto¬ 
red her in a few weeks to life—but 
to perfect health; and erelong she, 
whom few had looked at, and for 
whom still fewer cared, was acknow¬ 
ledged to be the fairest girl in all tlie 
parish—and the most beautiful of 
any while she continued to sit, ns she 
had always done from very i-hild- 
hood, on the poor’s form in the lobby 
of the kirk. Such a face, such a 
figure, and such a manner, in one so 
pcuirly attired, and so meanly place*!, 
attracted the eyes of the young La¬ 
dies in the Patron’s Ciallei-)’. Mar- 
p^ret Burnside was taken under their 
especial protection—sent for two 
years to a superior school, where sins 
W'as taught all things useful for per¬ 
sons in linmble life—and while yet 
scarcely fifteen, returning to her na¬ 
tive parish, was i«)pointeil teacher of 
a small school of her own, to 'which 
were sent all the female childi’eu 
that ('ould be spared from home, 
from those of parents poor as her 
own had bo(‘n, up to those of the 
farmers and small proprietors, who 
knew the blessings of a good educa¬ 
tion—and that withotit it, the minis¬ 
ter may preach in vain. And thus 
Margaret Biirnsidu grew and blos¬ 
somed like the lily of the field—and 
every eye blessed her—and she drew 
her breath in gratitude, pietj', and 
peace. 

Thus a few happy and useful years 
passed by—and it was forgotten by 
all—^bulbersclf—^that Margaret Burn¬ 
side was an or{)ban. But to bo with¬ 
out one near and dear blood-relative 
in all the W'orld, must often, even to 
the happy heart of youtliful inno¬ 
cence, be more than a pensive— 
a painful thought; and therefore, 
though Margaret Burnside was al¬ 
ways cheerful among her little scho¬ 
lars, and wore a sweet smile on her 
face, yet in the retirement of her own 
room (a pretty parlour, with a win¬ 
dow looking into a flower-garden,) 


ami on her walks among tlm braes, 
her mien was sorae'U'liat melancholy, 
and her eyes wore that touching ex¬ 
pression, which seems doubtfully to 
denote—neither joy nor sadness-— 
but a habit of soul which, in its tran- 
ipiillity, still poi'takes of the mourn¬ 
ful, as if memory dwelt often on 
])aKt sorrows, and hope scai'cely ven¬ 
tured to indulge in dreams of Imture 
repose. That jirofonnd orphan-feel¬ 
ing emhued her whole character; 
and sometimes when lhe*young La¬ 
dies from tlie C’astle smiled praises 
upon Ijcr, she retired in unendura¬ 
ble gratitude to lier cliamber—and 

W*‘[>t. 

Among the friends at whose bouses 
she visited were the family at Moor- 
side, the highest hill-farm in the pa¬ 
rish, and on whicli her father had 
biMMi a hind. It consisted of the mas¬ 
ter, a man whoat; head was grey, his 
sun and daughter, and a grandchild, 
lier scliular, whose parentswere dead, 
(filbert Adamson bad long beena wi¬ 
dower—indeed liia wife had never 
been in the parish, but had died 
abroad. He bud been a soldier in 
his youth and ]»rimo of manhood; 
and wlnui be came to settle at Mooi> 
side, be bad been looked at with no 
very friendly eyes; for evil rumours 
of liis character Jiad preceded his 
arrival there—and in that peaceful 
pastoral ]>arish, far removed from the 
world’s strife, suspi<'ions, ■without any 
good reason '|)erha])s, had attached 
lliemselves to the morality and reli¬ 
gion of a man, who had seen miitdi 
foreign sc'rvioe, and had passed tlie 
best years of bis life in the wars. It 
was long before these suspicions 
faded away, and with some_ they still 
existed in an invincible feeling of dis¬ 
like, or even aversion. But the natural 
fierceness and ferocity which,as these 
peaceful dw*dlers among the hills 
imagined, had at first, in spite of his 
efforts to control them, often dan¬ 
gerously exhibited themselves iniiery 
outbreaks, advancing age had gradu¬ 
ally subdued; Gilbert Adamson had 
grown a hard-ivoi'kingandindustrious 
man; affectJ*d, if he lollowed it not in 
sincerity, even an austerely religious 
life ; and as he possessed more than 
common sagacity and intelligence, he 
had acquired at lost, if not w^on, a 
certain ascendency in the pariKh,even 
over many whose hearts never open-; 
ed nor warmed towards him— so ttiirt 
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was nOMT an elder of die kirk-— 
and, as the most unwilling were ob¬ 
liged to acknowledge, a just steward 
to die poor. His grey hairs were not 
honoured, but it would not be too 
much to say that they were respect¬ 
ed. Many who had doubted him be¬ 
fore came to think they had done him 
injustice, and sought to wipe away 
tlieir fault by regarding him with es¬ 
teem, and* shewing themselves will¬ 
ing to interchuige all neighbourly 
kindnesses^nd services with all tlie 
family at Moorside. His son, tliough 
somewhat wild and unsteady, and 
too much addicted to the fascinating 
pastimes of flood and fleld, often so 
ruinous to the sons of labour, and 
rarely long pursued against the law 
without vitiating the whole charac¬ 
ter, was a favourite with all the 
parish. Singularly handsome, and 
with manners above Ids birtli, Ludo- 
vic was welcome wherever he went, 
both witii young and old. No merry¬ 
making could deserve tlie name with¬ 
out him, and at all meetings for the 
display of feats of strength and agili¬ 
ty, far and wide, through more coun¬ 
ties than one, he was the champion. 
Nor had he received a mean educa¬ 
tion. All that the parish schoolmas¬ 
ter could teach he knew ; and having 
been the darling companion of all 
the gentlemen’s sons in tlie Manse, 
the faculties of his mind had kept 
with theirs, and from tliem* he 
caught, too, unconsciously, tliat 
demmmour so far superior to what 
could have been expected from one 
in his humble condition, hut which, 
at the same time, seemed so conge¬ 
nial with his happy nature, as to oe 
readily acknowledged to be one of 
its original gifts. Of his sister, Alice, 
it is sufficient to say, that she was 
the bosom-friend of Margaret Bum- 
side, and that aU who saw their 
friendship felt that it was just. Tlie 
smaUparentless grand-daughter was 
alsolliar to Margmet—more than 

S erhaps her heart knew, because 
lat, like herself, she was an orphan. 
But the creature was also a merry 
mid a madcap child, and her freak¬ 
ish pranks, and playful perverse¬ 
nesses, as she tossed her golden head 
in untameahle glee, and went dan¬ 
cing and singing, like a bird on the 
boughs of a tree, all day long, by 
some strange sympathies entirely 
won thebotft ttf acr whO| throughout 


all her own chUdhood,bad been fami¬ 
liar with grief, and a lonely shedder 
of tears. And thus did Margwet love 
her, it might be said, even with a very 
mother’s love. She generally passed 
her free Saturday afternoons at Moor¬ 
side, and often slept there aU night 
with little Ann in her bosom. Atsucii 
times Ludovic was never from home, 
and many a Sabbath he walked with 
her to the kirk—all the family toge- 
tiier—and once by themselves for 
miles along the moor—a forenoon 
of perfect sunshine, which returned 
upon him in bis agony on his dying 
day. 

No one said, no one thought that 
Ludovic and Margai'et were lovers— 
nor were tJicy, though well W'orthy 
indeed of each otlier’s love; for tlie 
orphan’s whole heart was filled and 
satisfied witli a sense of duty, and all 
its afl'ections were centred in her 
happy school, where all eyes blessed 
her, and where she had been placed 
for tlie good of all those innocent 
creatures, by them who bad rescued 
her from the penury that kills tlie 
soul, and of whose gracious bounty 
she every night dreamt in her sleep. 
In her prayers she beseeched God to 
bless them rather tliau the WTerch on 
her knees—their images, their names, 
w'cre ever before her eyes and on 
her car; and next to that peace of 
mind which passeth all understand¬ 
ing, and comes from the footstool of 
God into the humble, lowly,and con¬ 
trite heai't, w'as to that orphan, day 
and night, waking or asleep, tlie deep 
bliss of her gratitude. And tiius Lu¬ 
dovic to her was a brother, and no 
more; a name sacred as that of sister, 
by which she always called her Alice, 
and was so called in return. But to 
Ludovic, who had a soul of Are, Mar¬ 
garet was dearer far than ever sister 
was to the brother whom, at the sa¬ 
crifice of her own life, she might have 
rescued from death. Go where ho 
migh^ a phantom was at his side— 
a pale fair face for ever fixed its me- 
lancholjir eyes on his, as if foreboding 
something dismal even when they 
faintly smiled; and once be awoke at 
midnight, when all the bouse were 
asleep, crying, with shrieks, “ O God 
of mercy! Margaret is murdered!” 
Mysterious passion of Love! ffiat 
darkens its own dreams of delight 
with unimaginable horrors! S&ll 
we call 8U(^ dire hewildenuent the 
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superstition of troubled fantasy, or 
the inspiration of the prophetic soul! 

From what seemingly insignificant 
sources—and by means of what hum¬ 
ble instruments—may this life’s best 
iiappiuess be diffused over the house¬ 
holds of industrious men ! Here was 
the orphan daughter of forgotten pau¬ 
pers, both dead ere she could speak; 
herself, during all her melancholy 
childhood, a pauper even more ensla¬ 
ved- than ever they had been—one 
of the most neglech'd and unvalued 
of all God’s creatures—who, had she 
therj died, would have been buried in 
soiiit* nettled nook of the kirkyard, 
nor her grave been watered almost by 
one single tcai*—suddenly brought 
out from tlic cold and c.ruel shade in 
which she had been witliering away, 
by the interposition of liuman but 
angelic hands, into the heaven’s most 
gracious suiishiuc, where all at once 
her beauty blossomed like the rose. 
She, who for so many years had been 
even begrudgingly fed on the poorest 
and scantit'st fare, by Peiiury ungrate¬ 
ful for all her weak but zealous efforts 
to please by doing her best, in sick¬ 
ness and sorrow, at all her tasks, in 
or out of doors, and in all weathers, 
however rough and severe—-was now 
raised to the rank of a uioral, intel¬ 
lectual, and religious being, and pre- 
sirled over, tended, and instructed 
many litth; ones, far far* happier in 
their childhood than it had been her 
lot to be, and all growing up beneath 
her now untroubled eyes, in inno¬ 
cence, love, and joy inspired into 
their hearts by her their young and 
happy benefactress. Not a human 
dwelling in all tlie parish, that had 
not reason to be thankful to Marga¬ 
ret Burnside. She taught them to 
be pleasant in their manner^ neat in 
their persons, rational in their minds, 
pure in their hearts, and industrious 
in all their habits. Rudeness, coarse¬ 
ness, sullenncss, all angry fits, and all 
idle dispositions—the besetting vices 
and sins of the children of the poor, 
whose home-education is often so 
miserably, and almost necessarily 
neglected—did this sweet Teacher, 
by the divine influence of meekness 
never ruffled, and tenderness never 
troubled, in a few mouths subdue 
and overcome—till her school-room, 
every day in the week, was, in its 
cheerfulness, sacred as a l^bbath, 
and murmured from morn till eve 


with the hum of perpetual happi¬ 
ness. The effects were soon felt in 
every house. All floors were tidier, 
and order and regularity enlivened 
every hearth. It was the pride of her 
scholars to get their own little gar¬ 
dens behina their parents’ huts to 
bloom like that of me Brae—and in 
imitation of that flowery porcb, to 
train up tlie pretty cre^era on the 
wall. In tlie kirkyarc^ a smiling 
group every Sabbatli forenoon wait¬ 
ed fur her at the gate—^and walked, 
with her at their head, into the House 
of God—a beautiful procession to all 
their parents* eyes—one by one drop- 
}iing away into their own seats, as 
the band moved along the little lobby, 
and the minister sitting in the pulpit 
all the while, looked solemnly down 
upon the fair flock—the shepherd of 
tlieir souls I 

It was Sabbath, but Margaret Bum- 
side was not in the kirk. The con¬ 
gregation had risen to join in prayer, 
when the great door was thrown 
open, and a woman, apparelled as 
fur the house of worship, hut wild 
and ghastly in Iier face and eyes as 
a maniac hunted by evil spirits, burst 
in upon the service, and, with up¬ 
lifted hands, beseeched the man of 
God to forgive her irreverent en¬ 
trance, for that foulest and most un¬ 
natural murder had been done, and 
that her own eyes had seen the corpse 
of Margaret Burnside lying on the 
moor in a pool of blood! The congre¬ 
gation gave one groan, and then an 
outcry as if the roof of the kirk had 
been toppling over their heads. AH 
cheeks waxed white, women fainted, 
and the firmest heart cpiaked witli 
ten'or and pity, as once and again the 
affrighted witness, in the same words, 
described the liorrid spectacle, and 
then rushed out into the open air, 
followed by hundreds, who, for 
some minutes, bad been palsy-strick¬ 
en; and now the kirkyard was all 
in a tumult round the body of her 
who lay in a swoon. In the midst 
of tJiat dreadful ferment, there were 
voices crying aloud that tiie poor 
woman was mad, and that such nor- 
ror could not he beneath the sun; 
for such a perpetration on Sab- 
hatli-day, and first heard of just as 
the prayers of liis people were about 
to ascend to the Father of all mercies, 
shocked bdief, and doubt stru^led 
with dei^mir os in the helpless shud- 
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^erinffs of somp droam of blood. Tlio 
crowd wen* at last prevailed on by 
their jiastor to disperse^ and sit down 
on the tomb-stones, and water being 
sprinkled over the face of her who 
still lay in that mortal swoon, and Ihtt 
air suffered to circulate freely round 
her, she again opened her glassy eyes, 
and raising hersi'lf on her elbow, 
stared on the multitude, all gatltered 
there so wlfh and silent, and shriek¬ 
ed out, “ The Day of Judgment! The 
Day of Judgment!” 

The aged minister raised her on 
her feet, and led her to a grave, on 
which she sat down, and hid her 
face on his knees. “ O that I should 
have lived to see the day—hut dreatl- 
ful are the decrees of the Most High 
—and slie whom we ail loved lias 
been cruelly murdered! (,'arry me 
rvith you, ])eople, and I will shew 
you wliere lies her coii)se.” 

" Where—where isLudovie Adam¬ 
son ?” cried a hoarse ^oice which 
none there had e\er iioard l>efore; 
and all eyes rvere turned in one di¬ 
rection; but none knew wlio had 
spoken, and all again was hush. Tlien 
all at once a hundred roiccs repeat¬ 
ed the same words," Where—where 
isLudovic Adamson ?” and tliere was 
no reply. Then, indeed, was tlie 
kirkyard in an angry and a rvrathful 
ferment, and men looked far into 
each other’s eyes for confirmation of 
their suspicions. And there was 
whispering about things, that, tliough 
in themselves light as air, seemed 
now charged with iiideous imjiort; 
nnd tlien arose sacred a])]>eals to 
Heaven’s eternal justice, horridly 
mingled with oaths and curses; and 
all the croM'd, springing to their feet, 
pronounc,ed, “ tliat no other but In? 
could be the murderer.” 

It W'as remembered now, that for 
months past, Margaret Burnside liad 
often looked melaneholy—that her 
visits had been less frequent to Moor- 
side-—and one person in the crowd 
said, that a few weeks ago she had 
come upon them suddenly in a re¬ 
tired plac^e, when Margaret was weep¬ 
ing bitterly, and Ludovic tossing his 
arms, seemingly in wrath nnd dis¬ 
traction. All agreed that of late he 
had le,d a disturbed and reckless life 
-—and that something dark and sus¬ 
picious liad hung about him, where- 
ever he went, as if he were haunted 
"1^ tax evfl conscience, did not 


strange men sometimes pass through 
the Moor—squalid mendicants, rob¬ 
ber-like from tlie far-off city—one by 
one, yet seemingly belonging to the 
same gang—with bludgeons in their 
liands—h^t^naked, and often drunk¬ 
en in their Inmger, as at the doors 
of lonesome iionses they demanded 
alms, or more llki* foot-pads than 
beggars, with sU'vii gestures, rising 
u]) from the ditches on the way-side, 
stopped the frightened women and 
children going upon errands, and 
thaukl(*ss]y received pence from the 
poor ? One of them must have been 
the murderer! But tlien, again, the 
whole tide of Huspiidoii would set in 
u])on liiidovic—her lover—for tlie 
darker and more dreadful the guilt, 
the more welcome is it to the fears 
of the imagiiiatioii ivlien its waking 
dreams are fioatiiig in blood ! 

A tall figure came forward from 
the jiorch, and all was sih'iice, when 
the congregation Iteheld I lie h’atlier of 
the suspected rriminal! He stood 
still as a tree in a calm day,—trunk, 
iimlis, moved not,—and his grey iiead 
was uncovered. He then stretched 
out his arm, not in an iiiqiloring, but 
ill a coniiiiamliug attitude, and essay¬ 
ed to sjieak; but liis u bite lips quiver¬ 
ed, and his tongue refused its office. 
At last, almost fiercely, lie uttered, 
“ Who dares denounce my son r"’ and 
like the growling thunder, tlie crowd 
cried, " All—all—lie is the murder¬ 
er!” .Some said that tlie old man 
smiled; liut it could have iieeii but 
a convijlsion of the features—out¬ 
raged nature’s wrung-out and writh¬ 
ing expression of disdain, to shew 
how a father’s love brooks the cruel¬ 
ty of foolish falsehood and in justice. 

Men, women, and children—all 
wliom grief and liorror liad not mad<* 
helpless—moved away towards the 
Moor—the, woman who had seen the 
sight leading the way—for now her 
wiiolc strength had returned to her, 
and she was drawn and driven by an 
irresistible passion to look again at 
what had almost destroyed her judg¬ 
ment. Now lliey were miles'from 
the kirk, and over some brushwood, 
at the edge of a morass some distance 
from the common footpath, crows 
were seen diving nnd careering in 
the air, and a raven flapping suduen- 
ly out of the covert, sailed away with 
a savage croak along a range of cliffs. 
The whole multitude stood ||ock 
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still at tliat oarrion-souml. The guide 
sald shudderingly, in a low hurried 
voice, “ See, see—that is her mantle,” 
>—and there indeed Margaret lay, nil 
in a heap, maimed, mangled, inur* 
dered, with a hundred gashes. The 
•Corpse seemed as if it had h(*en bakc'd 
ill frost, and was emhcdcled in coa¬ 
gulated blood. Shreds and patches 
of her dress, torn away from her bo¬ 
som, bestrewed thebushes—formally 
yards round about, there had been 
the tnunpliug of feet, and n long lock 
of hair that had been torn from her 
tinnples, with the ilews yet uiimelt- 
ed on it, was lying iijion a plant of 
broom a little ivay from the corpse. 
The lirst to lift the body from the 
horrid bed was Gilbert Adamson. 
He had been long familiar with deatli 
in all its ghastliness, and all had now 
looked to him—forgetting for the mo¬ 
ment that he was the father of the 
murderer—to pm-form tin* task from 
which they recoiled in iKirror. Rest¬ 
ing on one knee, he placed the corpse 
on tlie otlier—and who could have 
beliei ed, that et en the most violent 
and cruel death could have wrought 
such a change on a face, once so 
beautiful! All was distortion—and 
terrilde it was to see the dim glazed 
eyes, fixedly open, and the orbs in¬ 
sensible to the strong sun that smote 
lier fai-e white as snow among the 
streaks as if left by bloody fingers! 
Her throat was all discoloured—and 
a silk handkerchief twisted into a 
cord, that had manifestly bet>n used 
in the murder, was of a redder hue 
tlinn when it had veiled Jier breast. 
JJo one known what liorror his eyes 
are able to look on, till they are tried. 
A circle of stujnfied gazers was 
drawn by a horrid fascination closer 
and closer round the corpse—and 
women stood tln*re holding children 
by the liands, and fainted not, but 
observed the sight, carid shuddered 
without shrieking, and stood there 
all dumb as ghosts. But tlie body 
was now borne along by many liaiuls 
—at first none knew in what direc¬ 
tion, till many voices muttered, “ To 
Moorside—^to Moorside”—and in an 
hour it was laid on the bed in which 
Margaret Burnside had so often slept 
with her beloved little Ami in her 
bosom. 

The hand of some one had thrown 
a cloth over die coimse. The room 
me filled whit peopie^httt their 


power and capacity ofhorvov had been 
exhausted—and the silence Avas now 
almost like that which attends a na¬ 
tural death, when ell the neighbours 
are assembled for the funeral. Alice, 
with little Anil beside her, kneeled 
at the bed, nor feared to lean her 
head close to the covered coipse— 
subbing out syllables that shewed 
how passionately sHfe prayed—and 
that she and her little niece—and, 
oh! for tliat unhappy father—were 
delivering themselves up into the 
hands of God. That fatlier knelt not 
■—neither did lie sit down—nor move 
—nor groan—^hul stood at the foot 
of the* bed, with arms folded almost 
sternly—and with his eyes fixed on 
the sheet, in which there seemed to 
he neither ruth iior dread—^hut only 
au austm-e composure, which, were 
it indeed hut resignation to that dis¬ 
mal decree of Proiidence, had been 
most sublime—but who r.an see info 
the heart of a man cither rigliteous 
or wicked, and know what "may be 
passing there, breathed from the 
gates of heaven or of Jiell! 

Soon ns tlu* body had been found, 
shepherds and herdsmen, fleet of foot 
ns the deer, had set off to scour tJie 
country far and wide, hill and glen, 
moim tain and niornNs,iuoor and wood, 
for the murderer. If lie be on the face 
of the earth, and not self-plunged in 
despairing suicide into some quag¬ 
mire, he Avill he found,—for all the po¬ 
pulation of many districts arc now 
afoot, and precipices are cloinb till 
now brushed hut by the falcons. A 
figure, like that of a man, is seen by 
some of the hunters from a hill top, 
lying among the stones by tho side 
of a solitary loch. They sepavatt*, 
and descend upon him, and then ga¬ 
thering in, they behold the man whom 
they seek, Ludovic Adamson, the 
murderer. 

His face is pale and haggard—yet 
fliislied as if by a fever ceiitred in his 
heart. That is no dress fit for the Sab- 
hatli-day—soiled and savage-looking 
—and giving to the eyes that search 
an assurance of guilt. He starts to 
his feet, as they think, like some Avild 
beast surprised in his lair, and ga¬ 
thering itself up to fight or fly. But.— 
strange enormity—a Bible is in his 
Itand! And tho shepherd who first 
seized him, taking the book out of his 
grasp, looks into the page, and reads, 
♦‘Whoever Bheddeth man’s blood, by 
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man aliall his bluod be surely shed.” 
On a leaf is wntten,in her own well- 
known hand, “ The gift of Margaret 
Burnside!” Not a word is said by 
his captors—they offer no needless 
violence—no indignities—but an¬ 
swer all enquiries of surprise and as¬ 
tonishment (O! can one so young be 
BO liardened in wickedness !) by a 
stern silence/nnd upbraiding eyes, 
that like daggers must stab his heart. 
At last he walks doggedly and sul¬ 
lenly along, and refuses to speak— 
yet his tread is firm—there is no 
want of composure in his face—now 
that the first passion of fear or anger 
has left it; and now that they have 
the murderer in their clutch, some 
begin almost to pity him, and others 
tooelievo, or at least to hope, that 
he may^ be innocent. As yet they 
liavc said not a word of the crime of 
which they accuse him—but let him 
try to master the expression of las 
voice and his eyes as he may, guilt is 
in those stealthy glances—guut is in 
those reckless tones—And why does 
he seek to hide his right hand in his 
bosom y—And whatever he may af¬ 
fect to say—they ask him not—most 
certainly that skiin on his shirt-col- 
lai' is blood. But now they are at 
Moorside. 

There is still a great crowd all 
round about the house—in the gar¬ 
den—and at the door—and a trou¬ 
bled cry announces that the crimi¬ 
nal has been taken, and is close at 
hand. His father meets him at the 
ate—and, kneeling down, holds up 
is clasped hands, and says, “ My 
son, if thou art guilty, confess, and 
die.” The criminal angrily waves 
liis father aside, and walks towards 
the door. “ Fools! fools! what mean 
ye by this? Whatcrimehas been com¬ 
mitted ? And how dare ye to think 
me the criminal ? Am 1 like a mur¬ 
derer?”—We never spoke to him of 
the murder—we never spoke to him 
of the murder!” cried one of tiie 
men who now held him by the arm; 
and all assembled ^en exclaimed, 
“ Guilty, ^ilty—^tiiat one word will 
hang him! O, pity, pity, for his fa¬ 
ther and poor sister—tliis will break 
their hearts!” Appalled, yet firm of 
foot, the prisoner forced his way in¬ 
to the hoiwe; and turning, in his 
confusion, into the chamber on the 
left, ftiere he beheld the corose of 
the murdered on the bed—-for the 


sheet had been removed—as yet not 
laid out, and disfigured and deform¬ 
ed just as she had been found on the 
moor, in the same misshapen heap of 
death! One long insane glare—one 
shriek, as if all his heartstrings at 
once had burst—and then down fell 
tlio strong man on the floor like lead. 
One trial was past which no human 
hardihood could endure—another, 
and yet another, awaits him—but 
these he will bear as tlie guilty 
brave have oftenbonie them, and the 
most searching eye shall not see him 
quail at the bar or on the scaffold. 

They lifted the stricken wretch 
from the floor, placed him in a chair, 
and held him upright, till he should 
revive from the fit. And he soon did 
revive; for health flowed in all his 
veins, and he had the strength of a 
giant. But when his senses return¬ 
ed, there was none to pity him; for 
the shock had given an expression 
of guilty horror to all his looks, and, 
like a man walking in his sleep under 
the temptation of some dreadful 
dream, he moved with fixed eyes to¬ 
wards the lied, aud looking at the 
corose, gobbled in hideous laughttu*, 
and then wept and tore his hair like 
a distracted woman or a child. Then 
he stooped down as he would kiss 
the face, but staggered btick, and, co¬ 
vering his eyes with his hands, utter¬ 
ed such a groan as is sometimes heard 
rending the sinner’s breast when 
the avenging Furies are upon him 
in his dreams. All tvho heard it felt 
that he was guilty—and there w'as a 
fierce ci*y tlirough the room of,“ Make 
him touch the body, and if he be the 
murderer, it will bleed!”—" Fear 
not, Ludovic,to touch it, my boy,”— 
said his father; “ bleed afresh it will 
not, for thou art innocent; and sa¬ 
vage though now they be, who once 
were proud to be tliy friends, even 
they will believe thee guiltless when 
the corpse refuses to bear witness 
against thee—and not a drop loaves 
ifa quiet heart!” But his son spake 
not a word, nor did he seem to know 
that his father had spoken, hut he suf¬ 
fered himself to he led passively to¬ 
wards the bed. One of the bystand¬ 
ers took his hand and placed it on 
the naked breast, when out of the cor¬ 
ners of the tceth-clcnched mouth, 
and out of the swollen nostrils, two 
or three blood-drops visibly oozed 
^and a sort of shrieking shout dS" 
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dared the sacred faith of all the 
crowd iu the dreadful ordeal. 
“ What body is this? ’tis all over 
blood!*’ said the prisoticr, looking 
with an idiot vacancy on tlie faces 
that surrounded him. But now the 
sheriff of the county entered the 
room, along with some officers of 
justice—and he was spared any fai-- 
ther shocks from that old saving su¬ 
perstition. His wrists soon after 
were manacled. Tliese were all the 
words he had uttered since he re¬ 
covered from the iit^and lie seemed 
now in a state of stupor. 

Ludoric Adamson, after exami¬ 
nation of witnesses who crowded 
against iiim from many unex])ected 
quarters, was committed tliat very 
Sabbath night to prison on a charge 
of murder. On the Tiiestlay follow¬ 
ing, tlie remains of Alargaret Burn¬ 
side were interred. All the parish 
were at the funeral. In Scotland it is 
not customaiy for females to join iu 
the last simple ceremonies of death. 
But iu tills case they did; and all lu'r 
scholars, in the same white dresses 
in which they used to walk with her 
at their head into the kirk on Sab¬ 
baths, followed the bier. Alice and 
little Ann were there, nearest the 
coffin, and the father of him wlio liad 
wrought ail tiiis woe was one of its 
supporters. The head of the mur¬ 
dered girl rested, it might be said, 
on his shoulder—but none can know 
the strength which God gives to his 
servants—and all present felt for him 
as he walked steadily under that dis¬ 
mal burden, a pity, and even an af¬ 
fection, which they had been unable 
to yield to him ere he had been so 
sorely tried. The Ladies from tlie 
Castle were among the other mourn¬ 
ers, and stood by the open grave. 
A sunnier day had never shone from 
heaven, and that very grave itself par¬ 
took of the brightness, as the coffin, 
witli the gilt letters—“ Margaret 
Burnside—Aged 18”—was let imwii, 
and in tlie darkness below disapjiear- 
ed. No flowers were sprinkled there 
—nor afterwards planted on the turf 
—vain offeruigs of unavailingsoiTOw! 
But in that nook—beside the bodies 
of her poor parents—she was left for 
the grass to grow over her, as over 
the other humble dead—and nothing 
but the very simplest headstone was 
placed there, with a sentence from 
Scripture below the name. There 


was less weeping, lees sobbing, tlian 
at many other funerals; for as sure 
as Mercy ruled the skies, all belie¬ 
ved that she was^there—sJl knew it, 
just as if the gates of heaven had 
opened and shewed her a white- 
robed spirit at the right hand of the 
throne. And why should any rueful 
lamentation have been wailed over 
the senseless dust! But on the way 
home over the hills, and in the hush 
of evening beside their heartbs,and in 
the stillness of night on tlieir beds— 
all—young and old—all did notliing 
but weep! 

For weeks—such was the pity, grief, 
and awe inspired by tliis portentous 
crime and lamentable calamity, that 
all the domestic ongoings in ^1 the 
houses far and wide, were melancho¬ 
ly and mournful, as if the country had 
been fearing a visitation of the plague. 
.Sin, it was felt, had brought not only 
sorrow on the parish, but shame 
that ^cs w'ould not wipe away; and 
strangers, as they travelled through 
the moor, would point the place 
where the foulest murder had been 
committed in all the annals of crime. 
As for the family at Moorside—the 
daughter had their boundless com¬ 
passion—though no eye had seen 
Jier since the funeral; but people, in 
speaking of tiie father, would still 
shake their heads, and put their An¬ 
gers to their lips, and say to one 
another in whispers, that Gilbert 
Adamson had once been a bold, bad 
man—^that his religion, in spite of all 
his repulsive austerity, wore not the 

S et of truth—and that had he 
a stricter and a stronger liand 
on the errors of his misguided son, 
this foul deeil had not been perpe¬ 
trated, nor that wretched sinner’s 
soul given to {lerdition. Yet others 
had gentler and humaiier thoughts. 
They remembered him walking luong 
God-supported beneath the bier— 
and at the mouth of the grave—and 
feared to look on that head—^former¬ 
ly grizzled, but now quite grey— 
when on the very flrst ikbbafft after 
tlie murder he took his place in ffie 
elder’s seat—and was able to stand 
up along with the rest of the congre¬ 
gation, when the minister prayed for 
peace to his soul, and hoped for the 
deliverance out of jeopardy of him 
now lying in bonds. A low Amen 
went all round tlie kirk at these 
words—for the most hopeless called 
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to mind tlint maxim of law, equity, 
and justice—that every man under 
accusation of cnmc should be held 
innocent till he is proved, to he guilty. 
Nay, a human tribunal iiii 3 :<ht oou- 
deuiii him, and yet might he stand 
acquitted before the tribunal of God. 

There were various accounts of 
tlie bcha\nour of the prisoner. Home 
said that he was desperately harden¬ 
ed—others, sunk in sullen apathy 
and indifference—and one or two 

{ rersons belonging to the parisli rvho 
lad seen him.'declaredthatlie seem¬ 
ed to rare not for himself, but to be 
plunged in profound melancholy for 
the fate of Margaret Burnside, Avhose 
name he voluntarily mentioned, and 
itien bowed his head on his knees 
and wept. His guilt he iieitlier ad¬ 
mitted at thatintervieu’^.nor denied—* 
hut he confessed tliat some circuin- 
8tanc.es bore hard against him—and 
that he was prepared for the event 
of his trial—condemnation and death. 
** But if you ai-e not guilty, Ludovic, 
ji’Ao can ha the munfarrr ? Not the 
slightest shade of suspicion has fall¬ 
en on any other person—and did not, 

alas! the body bleed when”-The 

uiihajrpy wretch sjrrang up from the 
bed, it was said, at tliese words, and 
hurried like a madman hack and 
forward along the stone-floor of his 
cell. “ Yea—yea,” at last he cried, 
“ the mouth and nostrils of my Mai- 
garet did indeed bleed, when they 
]>reBscd down iny hand on her cold 
bosom. It is God’s trutli!”—“ God’s 
truth ?”—“ Yes—God’s truth. I saw 
one drop, and then another, trickle 
towards me—and 1 piwcd to our Sa¬ 
viour to wipe them off before other 
eyes might behold the dreadful wit¬ 
nesses against me—hut at that hour 
Heaven was most unmerciful—for 
those two small drops—as all of you 
saw—soon became a very stream— 
and all her face, neck, and breast 
—you saw it as well as I miserable 
—were at last drenched in blood. 
Then I may have confessed that I 
was guilty—did I, or did I not, con¬ 
fess it ? Tell mo—for I remember 
nothing distinctlv;—but if I did— 
the judgment of offended Heaven, 
then punishing me for my sins, had 
made me worse than mad—and so 
had all your abhorrent eyes—and, 
men, if 1 did confess, it was the 
cruelty of God that drove me to it— 
and your cruelty— which was great 


—for no pity had any one for me tliat 
day, tliough Margaret Burnside lay 
before me a murdered corpse—and 
a hoarse whisper came to my ear 
urging me to confess—I well believe 
from no human lips, hut from the 
.. Father of Lies, who, at that hour, was 
suffered to leave the pit to ensnare 
my soul.” Such was said to have 
been the main sense of what he ut¬ 
tered in the presence of two or three 
who had formerly been among his 
most intimate friends, and who knew 
not, mi leaving his cell and coming 
into tlie open air, whether to think 
him iiinooent or guilty. As long as 
they thought they saw his eyes re¬ 
garding llieiii, and that thej' heard his 
voice speaking, they believed him in¬ 
nocent—but wlicn tlie exjiression of 
the lone of his voice, and of tlie look 
of his eyes—which they had felt be¬ 
longed to iiniocence — dic'd away 
from tlieir memory — tlien arose 
against him thi' strong, strange cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence, whicli—wise¬ 
ly or unwisely—^lawyers and judges 
have said cannot lie —and then, in 
their hearts, one and all of them pro¬ 
nounced him guilty. 

But had not his father often visit¬ 
ed the priboiier’.s cell ? Oucc—and 
once only—for in obedience to his 
sou’s passionate', prayer, heH(>echiiig 
him—if there were any mercy left 
either on earth or heaven—never 
more to ('liter that dungeon, the mi¬ 
serable pai’cnt had not again entered 
the prison—hut he had been seen one 
morning at dawn, by one who knew 
his p(>rsori, walking round and round 
the walls, staring up at the black 
building in distraction, especially at 
one small grated window in the north 
tower—and it is most probable that 
h(! had been pacing his rounds there 
during all tlie night. Nobody could 
conjecture, however dimly, what 
was the meaning of his bauishnieiit 
from his son’s cell. Gilbert Adam¬ 
son, so stern to others, even to his 
own only daughter, ha(I been always 
but too indulgent to his Ludovic— 
and had that lost wTctch’s guilt, so 
exceeding great, changed his heart 
into stone, and made the sight of his 
old father’s grey liairs hateful to his 
eyes ? But then the jailor, who had 
heard him imploring—beseeching— 
coastnanding his father to remain till 
after the trial at Moorside, said, that 
all the while the prisoner sobbed 
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and wept like a child<»and tliat when 
he unlocked the door of the cell, tu 
let the old man out, it was a liard 
thing to tear away the arms aud 
hantls of Ludovic from his knees, 
wli^'e the father sat like a Htone< 
image on the bed, and kept his t<*ar- 
Ipfis eyes fixed sternly upon the wall, 
as if not a soul had betm ])reseut, and 
he himself had been a criminal con¬ 
demned next day to die. 

'fhe fatlier had obeyed, 
dint miserable injunction, and from 
religion it seemed that be had found 
comftu’t. For Sabbath after Sabbath 
he. was at the kirk—he stood, as he 
had been wont to do for y'cars, at the 
poor’s-plat(*,and reiurned grave salu¬ 
tations to those who <lrf>pt their mite 
into tin? small sacred treasury—his 
eyes calmly, and e\cn critically, re¬ 
garded the ])astor during prayer and 
sermon—and his (lee]) l)ass voice 
was h(‘nrd, as usual, through all llie 
house of tlod, in Ilie I’salins. On 
week-days, lui was seen by passcu's- 
by to drive his floeks a-field, and to 
overlook bis sbeey) on the bill yias- 
tures, or in tlie ])infol(],‘ and as it 
was still spring, aud seed-time liad 
been late this season, be was obser¬ 
ved bolding the plougb, as of yore— 
nor bad bis skill deserted blm—for 
the furrov\'S were as straiglit .as if 
drawn by a rule on paper—and soon 
bright and beautiful was the braird 
on all the low lands of his farm. 'J'Jie 
Comforter was with him, aud, sorely 
as he had been tried, bis heart was 
not yet wholly broken, and it was 
believed that, for years, he might out¬ 
live the blow that at first had seemed 
more than a mortal man might bear 
and be! Yet that bis woe, though 
liidden, was dismal, all erelong knew, 
from certain tokens that intrenched 
his face—cheeks shriiuk and fallen, 
brow not so tnu(*.b furrowed as scar¬ 
red, eyes (piencbed, hair thinner and 
tidnuer far, as if he himself bad tom 
it away in handfuls during the soli¬ 
tude of midnight—and now absolute¬ 
ly as white as snow; aud over the 
wliole man an indescribable ancient¬ 
ness far beyond his years—though 
they were many, and most of them 
had been passed in torrid climes— 
all shewed bow grief 1ms its ago¬ 
nies ns destructive as those of gmlt, 
and those the most wnstir^ when 
they work in the licart, ana in i|9i^ 
brain, unrelieved by tlie shedding W 


one single tear—when the very soul 
turns dry as dust, and life is imyni- 
Bonod, rather than mingled, in the 
decaying—the mouldering frame I 
The Day of Trial emme, and all la¬ 
bour was suspended in the parish, as 
if it had been a mourning fast. Hun¬ 
dreds of people from this remote dis¬ 
trict poured into the circuit town, 
mid besieged tlie court-house. Horse¬ 
men were in readiness, soon as tlie 
verdict should be returned, to cany 
the intelligence—of life or death—to 
all those glens. A few words will suf- 
fiee to tell the trial, the nature of the 
evidence, and its issue. The prison¬ 
er, who stood at the har,in black, ap- 
jM'.ared—though miserably changed 
from a man of great muscular power 
aud activity, a magnificent man, into 
a tall lliin shadow—yierfectly uuap« 
yialled; but in a face so white, and 
wasted, and woo-begone, the most 
profound yihj’^siognomist could read 
not om> faintest symptom either of 
liojic or fear, trembling or trust, 
guilt or innocence. He hardly seem¬ 
ed to belong to this world, and stood 
feni’fiilly and gbnstlily coiispimous 
between the oflicers of justice, above 
all the crowd that devoured him with 
their eyes, all leimiug towards the bar 
to cati-b the first sound of his voice, 
wlicn to the indictment he should 
plead “ Not ( biilty.’' These words he 
<lid utter, iu a hollow voice altoge- 
tJier jiassionless, aud then was suffer¬ 
ed to sit down, which he did in a man¬ 
ner destitute of all emotion. During 
all tlie many long hours of his trial, 
he never moved head, limbs, or body, 
except oiicis when be drank some wa¬ 
ter, wliicli he had not asked for, but 
which was given to him by a friend. 
The evidence was entirely circum¬ 
stantial, and consisted of a few damn¬ 
ing facts, and of many of the very 
slightest sort, which, taken singly, 
seemed to mean notiilng, but which, 
wJien considered all together, seem¬ 
ed to mean something a^inst him— 
liow mucli or how little, there were 
among the agitated audience many 
differing ojiinions. But slight as tJicy 
were, either singly or together, they 
told fearfully against the prisoner, 
when connected witli the jfatal few 
whicli no ingenuity could ever ex¬ 
plain away; and though ingenuity 
did all it could do, when wielded by 
eloquence of the highest order—and 
as the prisoner’a counsel eat dowTo, 
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there went a fnstle and a buz through 
the court, Mid a communication of 
looks and whispers, that seemed to 
denote that tliere were hopes of Ids 
acquittal—-yet, if such hopes there 
were, they were deadened by the 
calm, clear, logical address to the 

S hy tile counsel for the crown, 
destroyed by tlie judge’s charge, 
which amounted almost to a demon¬ 
stration of guilt, and concluded with 
a confession due to his oath and con- 
Mience, that he saw not liow tlie 
jury could do their duty to their 
Creator, and their fellow-creatures, 
but by returning one verdict. Tliey 
retired to consider it; and during 
a deathlike silence, aJl eyes were 
bent on a deathlike Image. 

It had appeared in evidence, that 
tlie murder had been committed— 
at least all the gashes inflicted—for 
there were also finger-marks of stran¬ 
gulation—^with a bill-hook, such as 
foresters use in lopping trees—and 
several witnesses swore that the 
bill-hook which was shewn diem, 
stmned witli blood, and with hair 
sticking on the haft—belonged to 
Ludovic Adamson. It was also given 
in evidence—diough some doubts 
rested on the nature of the precise 
words—^that on that day, in the room 
with the corpse, he had given a wild 
and incoherent denial to the ques¬ 
tion then put to him in the din, 
“ Wliat he had done with the bill¬ 
hook Nobody had seen it in his 
possession since the spring before— 
but it had been founa, after several 
weeks* search, in a hag in the moss, 
in die direction tliat he would have 
most probably taken—^liad he been 
the murderer—when flying from die 
spot to the loch where he was sei¬ 
zed. The shoes which he had on 
when taken, fitted the foot-marks on 
the ground, not far from the place of 
die murder, but not so perfectly as 
another pair which were found in 
the house. But that other pair, it 
was proved, belonged to the old man; 
and therefore the correspondence be¬ 
tween die foot-marks and the pri¬ 
soner’s shoes, diough not perfect, 
was a circumstance of much suspi¬ 
cion. But a fiff stronger fact, in this 
part of the evidence, was sworn to 
against the prisoner. Though there 
was. no blood on Ids shoes—wlien 
imprehended his legs were bai'e— 
tnoogh that circum^tance, strange as 
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it may seem, bad never been noticed 
till he was on the way to prison! His 
stockings had been next day found 
lying on die sward, near the shore 
of die loch, manifestly after having 
been washed and laid out to dry in 
tho sun. At mention of this circum¬ 
stance a cold shudder ran through 
the court ; but ueidier that, nor 
indeed any other circumstance in 
all die evidence —not even the 
acr^ount of die appearance which 
the murdered body exhibited when 
found on the moor, or When af¬ 
terwards laid on the bed—extorted 
from the prisoner one groan—one 
sigh—or touched the imperturbable 
deathliiiess of his countenance. It 
was proved, that when searched—in 
prison—and not before—for the agi¬ 
tation that reigned over all assem¬ 
bled in the room at Moorside that 
dreadful day, had confounded even 
those accustomed to deal with sus¬ 
pected criminals—there were found 
in his pocket a small French gold 
watch, and also a gold brooch, wliich 
the Ladies of the Castle had given 
to Margaret Burnside. On these be¬ 
ing taken from liim, he had said no- 
tliing, but looked aghast. A piece of 
torn and bloody jiaper, which had 
been picked up near the body, was 
sworn to be in his handwriting; and 
though the meaning of the woi'ds 
yet legible was obscure, they seem¬ 
ed to express a request that Mar¬ 
garet would meet liim on the moor 
on that Saturday afternoon slie was 
murdered. The words, " Satur¬ 
day”—“ meet me”—“ last time”— 
were not indistinct, and tlie paper 
was of the same quality and colour 
witli some found in a drawer in bis 
bedroom at Moorside. It was pro¬ 
ved tiiat be bad been drinking with 
some dissolute persons—poachers 
and the like—in a public-house in a 
neighbouring parish all Saturday, till 
wen on in the afternoon, when lie 
left them in a state of intoxication— 
and was then seen running along the 
hillside in the direction ot‘ tlie moor. 
Wliere he past the night between 
the Saturday and the Sabbatli, be 
could give no account, except once 
when, unasked, and as if speaking to 
himself, be was overheard by the jail¬ 
or to mutter, *' Oh ! tliat fatal night 
—that fatal night!” And then, when 
interrogated, “ Where were 
lie answered, ” Asleep on 
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the hill and immediately relapsed 
into a state of mental absti'action. 
These were the chief uircumstances 
against him, which liis counsel had 
striven to explain away. That most 
eloquent person dwelt with alfecting 
earnestness on the wickedness of put¬ 
ting any evil construction on the dis¬ 
tracted behaviour of the wretched 
man when brought without warning 
upon the sudden sight of the man¬ 
gled corpse of tlie beautiful girl, whom 
all allowed he had most posHiouatoly 
and tenderly loved; and he strove to 
prove-—as' he did prove to the con¬ 
viction of many—tliat such behavi¬ 
our was incompatible with such guilt, 
and almost of itself established las 
innocence. All that w'as sworn to 
against him, as having passed in that 
dreadful room, was in truth for him 
—unless all our knowledge of the 
best and of the worst of human na¬ 
ture were not, as folly, to be given to 
the winds. He beseeched the jury, 
therefore, to look at all tin; other 
circumstances that did indeed scum 
to bear hard upon the prisoner, in 
the light of his innocence, and not 
of his guilt, and tluit they would all 
fade into nothing. What mattered 
his possession of me watch and other 
trinkets P Lovers as they were, might 
nut the unhappy girl have given them 
to him for temporary keepsakes ? Or 
might he not have taken them from 
her in some playful mood, or recei¬ 
ved them — (and the brooch was 
cracked, and the mainspring of the 
watch broken, tliough the glass was 
whole)—to'get them repaired in the 
town, which lie often visited, and she 
never ? Could human credulity for 
one moment believe, that such a man 
as tlic prisoner at the bar had been 
sworn to be by a host of witnesses— 
and especially by that witness, who, 
with such overwhelming solemnity, 
had declared he loved him as his 
own son, and would have been proud 
if heaven had given him such a son— 
he who had baptised him, and known 
him well ever since a child,—that 
such a man could rob tlie body of 
her whom he had violated and mur¬ 
dered P If, under the instigation of 
the devil, he had violated and mur¬ 
dered lier, and for a moment were 
made the hideous supposition, did 
vast hell hold tliat demon whose voice 
would have tempted the violator and 
murderer—suppose him both'^ua 
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that man at the bar—sworn to by all 
the parish, if need were, as a man of 
tenderest charities, and generosity 
unbounded,—in the lust of lucre, 
consequent on the satiating of an¬ 
other lust—to rob his victim of a few 
trinkets I Let loose tlie wildest ima¬ 
gination into the realms of wildest 
wickedness, and yet they dared not, 
as they feared God, to credit for a 
moment the union of such appalling 
and such paltry guilt, m that man 
w’ho now trembled not before them, 
but who seemed cut off from all the 
sensibilities of this life by the scythe 
of Misery that had shorn him down) 
But why try to recount, however 
feebly, the line of defence taken by 
the speaker, who on that day seem¬ 
ed all but inspired. The sea may 
overturn rocks, or lire consume them 
till they split in pieces; but a crisis 
there sometimes is in man’s destiny, 
which all the powers ever lodged 
in the lips of man, were they touch¬ 
ed with a coal from heaven, cannot 
avert, and when even he w'ho strives 
to save, feels and knows that he is 
striving all in vain—aye, vain as a 
worm—to arrest the tread of Fate 
about to trample down its victim 
into the dust. All hoped—many 
almost believed—that the prisoner 
would be acquitted—that a verdict 
of “ Not Proven,” at least, if not of 
“ Not Guilty,” would be returned— 
but they had not been sworn to do 
justice before man and before God— 
and, if need were, to seal up even 
the fountains of mercy in their 
hearts—flowing, and easily set a-flow- 
ing, by such a spectacle as that bar 
presented—a man already seeming 
to belong unto the dead 1 

In about a quarter of an hour the 
Jury retunied to the box—-and the 
vei'dict,liavingbeen sealed w'itli b)a<3c 
wax, was banded up to the Ju^e, 
ivho read, “ We unanimously fin4 
the prisoner Guilty.” He then stood 
up to receive sentence of death. 
I^t a diy eye was in the court du¬ 
ring the Judge’s solemn and affect¬ 
ing address to the criminal—exei^t 
those of the Shadow on whom had 
been pronounced the doom. " Your 
body will be hung in chidna otr the 
moor—on a gibbet erected on die 
spot where you murdered the victim 
of vour unhallowed lust, and diere 
will your bones bleach Hi the snn.and 
tattle in the ddhd, after the In^ts 
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and the birds of the air have devour¬ 
ed your flesh; and in all future times, 
the root on which. God-forsaking 
and God-forsaken, you perpetrated 
that double crime, ut wiiicli all hu¬ 
manity shudders, will be looked on 
from afar by tlie traveller passing 
through that lonesome wild, with a 
sacred horror!”—Here the voice of 
tlie Judge faltered, and he covered 
his face with his hands; but tlie pri¬ 
soner stood unmoved in figure, and 
in face untroubled—and wlnai all 
was closed, was removed from the 
bar, the same gliostlike and unearth¬ 
ly phantom, seemingly unconscious 
of what had passed, or even of his 
own existence. 

Surely nowhe will suffer his old fa¬ 
ther to visit him in his cell! “ Once 
more only—only once more let me 
see him before I die!” were his words 
to the clergyman of tin* parish, whose 
Manse he had so often visited, when 
a young and happy hoy ! Tliat ser¬ 
vant of Christ had not forsaken him, 
whom noAV .all the world had fors;i- 
ken. As free from sin himself as 
might be mortal and falhni man— 
mortal because falleit—he, knewfrom 
Scripture and from nature, tliat in 
“ the lowest deej> there is still a low¬ 
er deep” in wickedness, into wliich 
all of woman born may fall, unless 
held back by the arm of the Almighty 
Being, whom they must scr\e Ktpa«l- 
fastly in holiness and in truth. Ih* 
knew, too, from the same sonree, 
that man cannot sin beyond the reacli 
of God’s mercy—if the worst of all 
imaginable sinners seek, in a Bible- 
breathed spirit at last, that mercy 
through the Atonement of the Re¬ 
deemer. Daily—and nightly—he 
visited that cell ; nor did he fear to 
touch the hand—now w'asted to tlie 
bone—^whicli, at the temptatiuti of 
the Prince of the Air, who is mys¬ 
teriously suffered to cuter in at tlio 
gates 01 every human heart that is 
guarded not by the flaming sword of 
God’s own .Seraphim—lat(% drench¬ 
ed in the blood of the most innocent 
creature that ever looked on the day. 
Yet a sore trial it was to his Chris¬ 
tianity to find the criminal so obdu¬ 
rate. He would make no confes- 
*ion! Yet said tliat it was fit-^tiiat 
it was far best—^he sliould die!—that 
$e deserved death! But ever when 
01^ 4 eed without a namo was allu- 
djM tOj, his tongue was tied~-and 


once in the midst of an impassioned 
prayer, beseeching liira to listen to 
conscience and confess—^lic that 
prayed shuddered to behold him 
froivn, and to hear bursting out in 
terrible energy, “ Cease—cease to 
torment me, or you will drive me to 
deny my God!” 

No father came to visit him in his 
cell. Oil the day of trial he had been 
missing from Moorsidc,and was seen 
next morning—(where he had been 
all night nei er was known—though 
it Avas afterwards rumoured, that 
one like him had been seen sitting, 
<is tlio gloaming darkened, on the 
very spot of the murder)—^wander¬ 
ing about tlie liills, hitlier and thi- 
tlier, and roimd and round alioiit, 
like a man strieken witli blindness, 
and vainly seeking to find bis borne. 
Will'll brought into tlie house, his 
senses wore gone, and he had lost 
llip powci' of speech. All he eould 
do was to mutter some disjointed 
syllables, wliich he did continualh'', 
without one moment’s cessation, one 
unintelligihle and most rueful moan! 
Tlie figure of liis daughter seemed 
to east no image on his eyes—blind 
and dumb In; sat where he had been 
jilaeed, perpetually wringing bis 
hands, nitb his shaggy eyebrows 
drawn liigli up bis forehead, and the 
fixed orbs—though stone-hliiiil, at 
least to all real things—beneath them 
llashiug fire. He had borne up brave¬ 
ly—almost to tlie last—but had some 
tongue syllabled his son’s doom to 
him in the wilderness, and at that in¬ 
stant had insanity smitten his soul V 

Such litter prostration of intellect 
had been expected by none; for the 
old man, up to tlie very night before 
the Trial, bad expressed tlie, most 
eonfideiit trust of his son’s acquittal. 
Nothing had ever served to shake 
his conviction of his innocence— 
though hehad always forborne speak¬ 
ing about the circumstances of the 
murder—and had communicated to 
nobody any of the grounds on wliich 
lie more than hoped in a rase so 
hopeless; and though a trouble in his 
eyes often gave the lie to his lips, 
when he used to say to the silent 
neighbours, “ W'e shall soon see him 
back at Moorside.” Had his belief 
in bis Ludovic’s innocence, and his 
trust in God tliat that innocence 
would be established and set free, 
so sacred, that the blow, when 
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it did come, bad smitten liini like 
a hammer, and felled him to tlie 
ground, from which he had risen ^vith 
a brain rent and riven 'i In wfiatever 
way the siiock liad heen^iven, it liad 
been tcn-iblej for old Gilbert Adam¬ 
son was now a conlirmed lunatic, 
and keepers were in Moorside—not 
keepers from a mad-house—for his 
daughter could not aflbrd such tend¬ 
ance—but two of her brother’s friends 
who sat up with him alternatelyjuight 
and day, while the arms ol’ tin* old 
man, in his distraction, had to b(‘ 
bound with cords. That dreadfii^ 
moaning was at an cud now; hut the 
echoes of the. hills responded to his 
yells and shrieks; and peo])h* were 
afraid to go near the house. It was 
]»ro])Osed among the neigidiours to 
take Alice and little Ami outof it; and 
an asyiumfor tliem Avas in the Manse; 
but Alice would not stir at all llieir 
entreaties; and a-’, in sucli a case, if 
would liave been loo sliockiiig to tear 
luT away by \ iolenct*, she A\'as suf¬ 
fered to remain witli Iiim who knen 
her not, but who often—it was said 
—stared distractedly iipini her, as if 
sh(‘ had been some iieiid sent in upon 
Ills insanity from the place of ]m- 
nisliment. ^Vceks passed on, and 
still she. was tliere—Ijidiiig herself at 
times from those territied eyes; and 
from lier watching corner, wail inn- 
from morn till niglit, and from night 
till morn—for she mwer lay down to 
slecj), and had never nudressiMl lu'r- 
self since tlial fatal sentence —for 
some inoiucut of exhausted horror, 
Avlieii she might steal out, and can-y 
some slight gleam of comfort, how¬ 
ever evanescent, to the glimmer or 
the gloom in wliich the brain of her 
Fatlier swam tlirougli a dream tif 
blood. But tliere were no lucid in¬ 
tervals ; and ever as she nioveil to¬ 
wards him, like a pitying angel, did 
he furiously rage against her, as if 
she had been a iieiid. At last, she 
who, tlioiigb yet so young, had lived 
to see tlie murdered coi'pse of her 
dearest friend—murdered by her 
own only brother, whom, in secret, 
that murdered maiden had most ten¬ 
derly loved—that murderous bro¬ 
ther loaded with prison-ebains, and 
rondemned to the gibbet for inexpi¬ 
able and unpardonable crimes—her 
father raving like a demon, self-mur¬ 
derous were his hands but free, ^or 
visited by one glimpse of mercy f 


Him who rules the skieB—after ha¬ 
ving borne more than, as she meek¬ 
ly said, had ever poor girl home, she 
took to her bed quite heart-broken, 
and, the night before the day of exe¬ 
cution, died. As for poor little Aim, 
she had been wiled away some weeks 
before; and in the blessed thought¬ 
lessness of childhood, was not witli- 
-out iioiirs of happiness among her 
playmates on the braes! 

'J'hc Morning of iliatDay arose,and 
the Moor was all blackened with peo- 
j)l(‘ round the tall gibbet, that seem¬ 
ed to have grown", with its horrid 
arms, out of tiic airound, during tlie 
night. No sound of axes or of ham¬ 
mers had been heard clinking during 
the dark hours—nothing had been 
seen jinssing along the road—for the 
windows of all thehouses from which 
any thing could iinve been seen, had 
hei'ii shut fast against all horrid sights 
—and the horses’ hoofs and the 
nlieids must have been multied that 
had brouglit that hideous Frame- 
woik to the Moor ! But there it now 
stood—a dreadful Tree! The sun 
moved higher and higher up the sky, 
and all the eyes of that congregation 
were at once tnraed towards the 
(‘ast, for a dull sound, as of rumbling 
wiieels and trampling feet, seem¬ 
ed shaking the Moor in that direc¬ 
tion ; and lo! snrronuded with armed 
men on horseback, and environed 
n-itb li.ilhcrds, cami' on a cart, in 
wliich three jiersous seemed to be 
sitting, be in tlie middle all dressed 
in white—the death-clothes of the 
murderer, the unpitying sbedder of 
most innocent blood. 

Tliere was no bell to toll tliere—- 
but at-the very moineiit be was as¬ 
cending tlie scallold, a black cloud 
knelled thunder, and many hundreds 
of people all at once fell down upon 
llieii knees. Tlie man in white lift¬ 
ed up his eyes and said, “ O Lord 
God of Heaven ! and Thou his bless- * 
cd Son, wlio died to save sittners I 
accept this sacrifice!” 

Not one in all that immense crotTd 
could have known that that white 
apparition was Ludovic Adamson. 
His hair that bad been almost let- 
black, was now white as his fa«;e«- 
as bis figure, dressed, as it seemed, 
for the ^ve. Are they going to 
execute the mnrdei^er in his tdirond Y 
Stone-blind, asid stdhe-dei^ ^ere he 
stood—yiet had he^ wHhodt help, 
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waSked up tlie steps of the scaffold. 
A. hymn of several voices arose—the 
fwftn of God close beside the crimi¬ 
nal, with the Bible in his uplifted 
hands—but those bloodless lips had 
no motion—^with him this world was 
not, though yet he was in life—in 
life and no more! And was tliis the 
man, who, a few months aso, Hing¬ 
ing the fear of death from him, as a 
flash of stinshine flings aside the 
shades, had descended into that pit 
which an hour before had been bel¬ 
lowing, as the foul vapours exploded 
like cannons, and brought up the 
bodies of them that had perished in 
the womb of the earth ? Was this he 
who once leapt into the devouring 
fire, and re-appeared, after nil had 
given over for lost the glorious boy, 
with an infant in his arms, while the 
flames seemed to eddy back, that 
they might scathe not tlie head of the 
deliverer, while a shower of bless¬ 
ings fell upon him as he laid it in its 
mother’s bosom, and made the heart 
of the widow to sing for joy ? It is 
he. And now the executioner pulls 
down tJie cord from the beam, and 
fastens it round the criminars lu'ck. 
His face is already covered, and that 
fatal handkerchief is in his hand. Tlie 
whole crowd are now kneeling, and 
one multitudinous sob convulses the 
air;—when wild outcrieH,and shri(‘ks, 
and yells, are at that moment heard 
from the distant gloom of tlie glen 
that cmened up to Moorside, and 
three figures, one far in advance of 
other two, come flying as on the 
wings of the wind, towai'ds the gib¬ 
bet Hundreds started to their feet, 
Ukd " ’Tis the maniac—’tis tlie luna¬ 
tic r* was the cry. Precipitating him- 
aelf down a rocky hillside, that seem¬ 
ed hardly accessible but to the goats, 
the maniac, tiic lunatic, at a few des¬ 
perate leaps and bounds, just as it 
was expected he would have been 
» dashed in pieces, alighted unstuiinod 
...upon the level greensward; and now, 
far aliead o£#ps keepers, with incre¬ 
dible swiftness neared the scaffold— 
md, the dense crowd making a lane 
for him in their fear and astonish¬ 
ment, he flew up the ladder to the 
horrid platform, and, grasping his son 
in his arms, howled dreadfully over 
him; and then with a loud voice cried, 
** Saved—saved—saved I” 

So sudden had been that wild rush, 
ihftt all the oliicers of justice—the 


very executioner—stood aghast; and 
lo ! the prisoner’s neck is free from 
that accursed cord—his face is once 
more visible without that liideous 
shroud—andhesiiiks down senseless 
on the scaffold. “ Seize him—seize 
him!” and he was seized—hut no ma¬ 
niac—no lunatic was tlie father now 
—for during the night, and during the 
dawn, and during the morn, aud on 
to midday—on to the Hook ov One 
— when all rueful preparations were 
to bo completed—had Providence 
been clearing and calming the tumult 
in that troubled brain, and as the 
‘cottage clock struck one, memory 
brightened at tlie chime inUi a jitr- 
fect knowledge of the past, and pro- 

{ ihetic imagination saw tlie future 
owpi'iiiff upon the dismal jiresent. 
All night lung, with the cunning of a 
inadnian—for all night long he had 
still bi'cn mad—the miserable old 
man bad been disengaging bis bands 
from tlie manacles, and that done, 
springing like a wild beast from its 
cage, lie llew out of the open door, 
nor could a horse’s speed on that 
fearful road have overtaken him, be¬ 
fore In* reached tlie scaffold. 

Ko need was there* lo hold the 
miserable innii. lie who had been 
so furious in bis manacles at Moor¬ 
side, seenn'd now to tlie jieople at a 
distance, calm as when lie used to sit 
in llie elder’s seat beiieatli the pulpit 
ill that small kirk. But they wiio 
were on or near the scaffold, saw 
something horrid in the fixedness of 
Ids countenance. “ Let go your 
hold of me, ye fools,” he muttered 
to some of the mean wretches of the 
law, who still had him in their 
clutch—and tossing his hands on 
high, cried with a loud voice,— 
“ Give oar, ye Heavens! and hear, 
O Earth i I am the Violator—1 am 
the Murderer!” 

The moor groaned as in eartJi- 
quake—and then all that congiTga- 
tion bowed their heads with a rustling 
noise, like a wood smitten by the 
wind. Had they heard ariglit the 
unimaginable confession ? His liead 
had long been grey—he had reached 
the term allotted to man’s mortal life 
here below—threescore and ten. 
Morning and evening, never hud the 
Bible been out of his hands at the 
hour set apart for family worshij). 
Aud who so eloquent as he in ex¬ 
pounding Us most dreadful mya- 
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tenes ! Tlie uuregonerate heart of 
man, he had ever said—ia scriptural 

E hrasc—was ** desperately wicked.” 

►esperately wicked indeed! And 
now ajjaiu iie tossed his annswrath- 
fiilly—so the wihl motion looked— 
in the wrathful skies. “ I rarisli- 
ed—I murdered her—ye know it, ye 
evil spirits in the depths of hell!” 
Consternation now fell on the minds 
of all—and the truth was clear as 
li^ht—and all eyes knew at once that 
now indeed tluiy looked on the mur¬ 
derer. The dreadful delusion under 
which all their understandings had 
been brought by the power of circura- 
Btances, was by tbsit voict; destroyed 
—the obduracy of him who had been 
about to die, Avas now seen to have 
been the most Jieroic virtue—the 
self-sacrifice of a son to save a father 
from ignominy and death! 

" O monster, beyontl the reach of 
I'edemptiou ! and tlie very day after 
the murder, tvliile the corpse was 
lying in blood on the Moor, he VA'as 
with ns in the House of (lod! Tear 
him in pi(*ceh—rend him limb from 
limb—tear him into a thousand 
]»ieces!”—“ The Evil One bad power 
given liiin to prevail against me, and 
1 fell nndt'V tin; temptation. It was 
so written in the Book of Predes¬ 
tination, and the deed lies at the 
door of God!”—“ Tear the blasphe¬ 
mer into ])iece8 ! Let the scafibid 
drink bis l)lood !”—“ So let it be, if 
it l)e so written,good people! Satan 
never left me since the murder till 
this day—be sat by my side in llio 
kirk—when I was ploughing in the 
lield—tlioie—ever as 1 came back 
from tlie other end of the. furrows— 
he stood on the head-rig—iiitheshape 
of a black shadow. But now 1 see 
liim not—lie has returned to Ids deii 
ill tlie pit. 1 cannot imagine what 
I Jiave been doing, or M'liat has been 
done to me, all the time between the 


day of ti'ial and this of execution. 
Was I mad 'i No matter. But you 
shall not hang Ludovic—he, poor 
boy, is innocent;—here, look at kim 
—here— I tell you again—is the 
Violator and the Mui'derer !” 

But shall the men in authority 
dare to stay the execution at a mOp 
juac’s words ? If they dare not—that 
tnultitude wi]l,nowall rising together 
like the waves of the sea. “ Cut the 
cords asunder tliat bind our Ludo- 
vic’s arms”—a tliousaiid voices cried 
— and tlie murderer, unclasping a 
knife, that, all unknown to his keep¬ 
ers, he had worn in his breast when 
a maniac, slieai'ed them asunder as 
tlie sickle shears the corn. But his 
sou stirred not—and ou being lifted 
Ilf) by his father, gave not so much 
as a groan. His heart had burst— 
and be was dead! No one touched 
the grey-headed murderer, who knelt 
down—not to pray—but to look into 
bis sun’s eyes—and to examine bis 
lij)s—and to feel his left breast—and 
to searcli out all the symptoms of a 
faintiiig-iit, or to assure himself,— 
and many a corpse had the plunder¬ 
er liaudled on tlie lield after hush 
of tlie noise of battle,—^that this was 
death. He rose; and standing for¬ 
ward on thi' edge of the sc^old, 
said, Avitli a voice that shook not,deep, 
strong, hollow, and hoarse-" Good 
peo])ie I I am likewise now the mur¬ 
derer of my daughter and of my son! 
and of myself !” Next moment, the 
knife was iu his heart—and be fell 
down a corpse on the corpse of his 
Ludovic. All round thesultry horizon 
the black clouds had for hours been 
gathering—and now came the thun¬ 
der and the lightning—and the storm. 
Again the whole multitude prostrated 
themselves on the moor—and the 
Pastor, bending over the bodies, siud, 

" This xs Expiation I” 
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The age ih past in wliich men rou- 
ilerod a cheerful Justice to the la¬ 
bours of the classical scholar. Jo¬ 
seph Scaliger, Isaac Casaubon, and 
the monster of eruditio]i, Claudius 
Soltnasius, are Nup])osed by multi¬ 
tudes of sciolists to have raisdirp<‘,tcd 
their powers. In that case, Uii-hard 
Bentley must submit to the same 
award. Yet it would perhaps be no 
difficult achievement to establish a 
better apology for the classical stu¬ 
dent than is contemplated by those 
who give the tone to the niod«‘rn 
fashion in education. 

What it is proposed to substitute for 
classical erudition, we need not too 
rigorously examine. Some acquaint¬ 
ance with the showy jiarts of Expe¬ 
rimental Philosophy and (^hemistry 
--a little practical Mathematics—a 
slight popular surv ey of the facts of 
History and (Seography—a sketch oi’ 
empirical Political Economy—a little 
Law—a little Divinity—perhaps even 
a little Medicine sind Farriery; such 
are the elements of a fashionable 
education. All that is really respect¬ 
able in a scheme of tliis complexion, 
the mathematics and the mechanical 
philosophy, judging by tlie evidence 
of the books which occasionally aj)- 
pear, should sp,em to be attained 
with any brilliant success only in that 
university (Cambridge) where these 
studies are, pursued jointly with the 
study of classical literature. The no¬ 
tion of any hostility, therefore, be¬ 
tween the phiiological researches of 
the Greek and Latin 1 iterator on the 
one hand, and the severe meditations 
on the other, of the geometrician and 
the inventive analyst—such a hosti¬ 
lity as could make it necessary to 
>wigh the one against tlie other—is, 
Jarpractice, found to be imaginary. 
No comparative estimate, then, being 
called for, we may confine ourselves 
to a simpler and less invidious ap¬ 
preciation of classical erudition upon 
the footing of its absolute preten¬ 
sions. 

Perhaps a judicious pleading on 
this subject w’ould pursue some¬ 
thing of the following outline; 

First, It is undeniable that the pro¬ 
gress of sacred literature is depend¬ 


ent upon that of profane. TJie vast 
advances made in Bibl ical knowledge, 
and in other parts of divinity, since 
the era of the jlefornintion,are due, in 
a great jiroportion, to tlie penend jiro- 
secution of classical learning. It is 
in vain to attempt a distinction be¬ 
tween the useful parts of this learn¬ 
ing and the ornamental: All are 
useful, all are necessary. The most 
shewy and cx(juisite refinements in 
the doctrine of Creek melic metre, 
even Avhere they do not directly avail 
us in expelling anomalies of syntax 
or of idiom from embarrassed pas¬ 
sages, and thus hurmoni/ing our 
knowledge of this wonderful lan¬ 
guage, yet ofler a great indirect bene¬ 
fit: they exalt the standard of attain¬ 
ment, by increasing its difficulty and 
its compass; and a prize placed oven 
at an elevation useless for itself, be¬ 
comes serviceable as a guar.aiitcc 
that all lower heights must ha\ e been 
previously traversed. 

Secondly, The general effect upon 
tlie character of young men from a 
classical education, is pretty much 
like that which is sought for in tra¬ 
velling; more unequivocally even 
tlian that, coming at the age which 
is best fitted for receiving deep im¬ 
pressions, it liberalizes tlie mind. 
This effect is derived in jiart from 
the eii nohling tone of seutinumt which 
resides throughout the great orators, 
istorians, ana litterateurs of anti- 
<juity; and in jiart it is derived from 
the vast difference in temper and spi¬ 
ll t between the modern (or Christian ) 
style of thinking, and that which 
pnsvailed under a Pagan religion, 
connected, in its brightest periods, 
with republican institutions. The 
mean impression from home-keeping, 
and the contracted views of a mere 
personal experience, ai*e thus,as much 
as by any other conceivable means, 
broken and defeated. Edmund 
Burke has noticed the illiberal air 
which is communicated to the mind 
by an'education exclusively scienti¬ 
fic, even where it is more radical 
and profound than it is likely to be 
undc‘ 1 - those theories which reject 
classical erudition. The sentiments 
which distinguish a gentleman receive 
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no aid from any attainments in sci¬ 
ence; but it is certain, that tarailiai'i- 
ty with the classics, and the noble 
direction which tliey are fitted to 
imjiress upon the thoughts and as¬ 
pirations, do eminently fall in with 
the few other chivalrous sources of 
feeling that survive at this day. It 
is not improbable, also, that a reflec¬ 
tion ui>uu the “ uselessness” of such 
studies, according to tlie estimate of 
course Utilitarians—that is, tlieir in¬ 
applicability to any object of merce¬ 
nary or mechanic science, co-opo- 
raUfs with their more direct influences 
in elevating the taste. 'I'hence, we 
may explain the rtjuson of tlie uni¬ 
versal hatred amongst ]>lebeiun and 
coarse-minded .hicobins to studies 
and institutions whi(‘h ])oiut in this 
direction. TJiey hate the classics 
for the same reason that they hat»* 
tlie luannerK of cliivalry, or the cha¬ 
racteristic distinctions of a gentle¬ 
man. 

Thirdly, A sentiment of just re¬ 
spect belongs to tlie classical scholar, 
il it were only for the numerical ex¬ 
tent of the items whiidi compose the 
great total of his knowledge. In se¬ 
parate importance, the ac([uisitioiis 
of the mathematician transcend hit, : 
each sevei’al proposition in that re¬ 
gion of knowledge has its distinct 
value and dignity. But in the re- 
seurches of the scholaj-, more truly 
than in any other v>'hatsocver, tin* 
details are infinite. And for this in¬ 
finity of acts, on the ))arts of tl.e un¬ 
derstanding and the memory, if other¬ 
wise even less important, he has a 
special claim upon our considera¬ 
tion. 

Kourtlily, The dijfimlty, as derived 
from peculiar idiom and construc¬ 
tion, of mastering the two classical 
languages of aulitjuity, more ('spe¬ 
cially tlie Greek, is in itself a test of 
very unusual talent. Modc'ru lan- 
guj^es are learned inevitably by 
simple eflbrts of memory. And, if 
the learner has the benefit of a ra¬ 
tional plan of tuition, viz. the tuition 
of circumstances, which oblige him 
to speak the language, and to heai' it 
spoken, for all purposes of daily life, 
there is perhaps no living idiom 
in Europe which would not be mas¬ 
tered in three mouths. Certain¬ 
ly, there is none which pre-sup¬ 
poses any peculiar talent, as a con¬ 
ditio sine qua non for itg attainineuti 


by J. H. Monk, B-D. 

Greek does ; and we affirm peremp¬ 
torily, that none hut a man of singu- 
lai- talent can attain (what, after all, 
goes but a small way in the accom- 
plislmients of a scholar) the power of 
reading Greek fluently at sight. The 
difficulty lies in two points: First, 
in the peculiar perplexities of the 
Greek construction; and, secondly, 
in the continual inadequation (to 
use a logical term) of Greek and mo¬ 
dem terms; a circumstance which 
makes literal trauslatiou impossible, 
Htid reduces the translator to a cop- 
tiuued eil'ort of compensation. Upon 
a proper occasion, it would be easy 
to illustrate this point. Meantime 
the fact must strike every body, be 
the ex]>hmatiuu wlisit it may, that 
very few persons ever do arrive at 
any tolerable skill in the Greek lan¬ 
guage. After seven yeai's’ appli¬ 
cation to it, most people are still 
alarmed at a budden summons to 
translate a Greek (potation; it is 
even ill-bred to ask tor such a thing; 
and we may a^ipeal to tlie candour 
of those even who, upon a l^a8e of 
uecejssity, are able to “ do the trick,” 
whether, in reading a Greek book of 
history for their own private amuse¬ 
ment, (Herodian for example,) they 
do not court the nssistaiict* of the La¬ 
tin version at the side. Greek rai-e- 
ly becomes as familiar as Latin. And, 
ns tlie modes of teaching them are 
liretty much the same, there is no 
way of (!X plaining this but by sup¬ 
posing a difficulty sui generis in the 
Greek language, and a talent sui ge¬ 
neris for contending vvitli it. 

I'pou some such line of argument 
as we liave, liere sketched—illustra¬ 
ting the claims of the classical stu¬ 
dent uccurdiug to tlie several grounds 
now alleged, viz. tlie difficulty of liis 
attniiimeuls in any exiiuisite form, 
their vast extent, their advantageous 
teuden(;y for iinprossing an elevated 
tone upon the youthful mind; and, 
above all, tlieir connexion with the 
maintenance of Unit “ strong book- 
miiidednessf and massy erudition, 
which lu c the butti'esses of a reform¬ 
ed church, and which failing (if they 
ever i/iow/rf fail) will leave it open 
to thousands of factious schisms, and 
finally even to destructive heresies— 
possibly a fair pleader might make 
out a case, stronger than a modern 
education-monger imuld retort, for 
the Bcholaiv techueiJly so called) 
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meaning the man who has surren¬ 
dered bis days and nights to Greek, 
Latin, and tiie Biblical languages. 

Such a scholar, and modelleu upon 
the most brilliant conception of his 
order, was Bentley. Wisely concen¬ 
trating bis exertions, under a convic¬ 
tion, uiat no length of life or reach 
of faculties was sufficient to exhaust 
that single department which he cul¬ 
tivated, he does not appear to have 
carried his studies, in any instance, 
beyond it Whatsoever more he 
knew, he knew in a popular way; 
and doubtless for much ot that know¬ 
ledge he was indebted to conversa¬ 
tion. Carried by his rank and ap- 
]iointments (and, from a very early 
age, by the favour of his patron, 
Bishop Stillingtioet) into the best 
society, with so much slirewd sense, 
and so powerful a memoiy, he could 
not but bear away with him a large 
body of that miscellaneous know¬ 
ledge which floats upon the surface 
of social intercourse. He was defi¬ 
cient, therefore, in no information 
which naturally belongs to an Eng¬ 
lish gentleman. But the whole of it, 
if we except, perhaps, that acc|uaint- 
ance with the English law, and the 
forms of its courts, which circum¬ 
stances obliged him to cultivate, was 
obtained in his hours of convivial 
relaxation ; and rarely indeed at the 
sacrifice of a single hour, which, in 
the distribution of his time, he had 
allotted to the one sole vocation of 
his life—the literature of classical 
antiquity. How much he accom- 

f ilislied in that field, will be best 
earned from a ccUalogue rnisonne of 
his works, (including his contribu¬ 
tions to the works of others,) and 
from a comfwessed abstract of that 
principal work to which he is in- 


[Oct. 

debted for much of the lustre which 
sUll settles upon his memory. 

His coup d'essai in literature, as we 
have already mentioned, was his ap- 

{ lendix to the Chronicle of Malelas. 
t w'as written in the winter of 1690; 
but not published until June 1691. 
Bentley was at this time twenty-nine 
years old, and could not therefore 
benefit by any consideration of his 
age. But he needed no indulgences. 
IBs epistle travels over a prodigious 
extent of ground, and announces 
everywhere a dignified self-respect, 
combined with respect for others. 
In all that relates to the Greek dra¬ 
matic poets, Euripides in i>articu]ar, 
and in the final uisquisition (which 
we have already {uialysed ) on tlie laws 
which govern the Latinization of Gre¬ 
cian proper names, the appendix to 
Malelas is still worthy of most atten¬ 
tive study. 

He soon after began to prepare 
editions of PhilostratUH,uf Hesychius, 
and the Latin poet Manilius. From 
these labours he was drawm ofi', in 
1692, by his first appointment to 
preach the Boyle Lecture. Those 
sermons arc published, lliey were 
serviceable to his reputation at that 
ume, and are still worthy of their place 
as the inaugural dissertations in that 
distinguished series of English divi¬ 
nity. It would bn idle to describe 
them as in any eminent sense philo¬ 
sophical; they are not so; but they 
present as able a refutation of the in¬ 
fidel notions then prevalent,* and (in 
the two latter lectures) as popular an 
application to the same purpose of 
the recent Newtonian discoveries, as 
the times demanded, or a miscella¬ 
neous audience permitted. 

In 1694, Bentley was i^ain ap¬ 
pointed to preach the Boyle Lecture: 


* Misled by Dr Monk, (who, though citing the passage from Bentley's Letters 
! "about the Hobbists, yet. In the pi'eceding page, speaks of “the doctrines of Spinoza” 
Sm having contributed to taint the principles of many in the higher classes,) we had 
charged llentley with the common error of his order, in supposing a book so rare as 
the is, 1}. S. Opera Posthuma to have been, by possibility, an influential one in 
England. Bat we now find, on consulting Dr Burney’s Collection of Bentley's 
Letters, (p. 146 of the I^eipsic edition, 1825,) that Bentley expressly avowed our 
own view of the ease. His words to Dr Bernard are as follows“ But arc the 
■ .\thDi8ts of your mind, that they have no books written fi»r them? Not one of them 
. but believes Tom Hobbes to be a rank one; and that his corporeal God is a mere 
sham to get his hook printed. I have said something to this in my first sermon, and 
I know it to be true, by the conversation I have had with them. There may be some 
' Spmoziais, or immaterial FataH^ beyond seasbut not one RnyUsh in a hun¬ 
dred is other than a Hoblmt.” 
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but his sermons on that occasion 
have not been jirinted. On various 
pleas lie delayed prepanng them for 
the press so long, that before lie found 
himself at leisure for tliat task, the 
solicitations of his friends had lan¬ 
guished, and his own interest in the 
work had probably died away. Fifty- 
two yesu-8 ago, when the life of Bent¬ 
ley was publislied in the Biographia 
Britaunica, they were still in exist¬ 
ence ; but his jiresent biographer has 
not been able to ascertain their sub¬ 
sequent fate. 

By this time the Philostratus was 
ready for the press, but an accident 
put an end to that uiuh'rtaking. I’he 
higli duties upon paper, and other 
expenses of printing in Kiigland, had 
determined Bentley to bring out his 
edition at Leipsic ; and accordingly 
one slieet tvas printed in that uni- 
A ersity. But Bentley, who had the 
eye of an amateur for masterly print¬ 
ing, and the other luxuries of the 
English and Dutch press, was so 
much disgusted with the coarseness 
of this Ciennaii specimen, that ho 
pcremjitorily put an end to the work, 
and transferred Ids ow'u collations 
of two Oxford MSS. to Olearius of 
Leijisic. In the edition published by 
this person in 1700, there will bo 
found HO much of Bentley’s notes as 
were containedin the specimen sheet; 
these, however, extend no farther 
than page 11; fuid wdiat is become of 
the rest, a matter of some interest to 
ourselves, we are unable to learn. 

In 1095, Bentley assisted his zea¬ 
lous friend Evelyn in the revision of 
his Numismaia. 

In July 1696, on taking his doctor’s 
degree, Bentley maintained throe se¬ 
parate theses: one on the Rationality 
of the Mosaic Cosmogony and Deluge ; 
a second on the Divine Origin of 
the Christian Miracles ; and a third 


on the Relation hettoein the Christian 
andPlatonic 2'rinities. Thesethemes 
(at any rate the last) appear to us 
somewhat Above the reach of Bent¬ 
ley’s philosophy, or indeed of any 
English philosophy, since the days 
of Henry More, Cudworth, and Stil- 
liugfleet. The last of these persons, 
however, his own friend ana patron, 
had probably furnished Bentley with 
directions and materials for treat¬ 
ing the ({uestion. This dissertation 
\vv, should have delighted to read; 
but it seems to have vanished as com¬ 
pletely as the public breakfast which 
accompanied it. On the Sunday fol¬ 
lowing, he preached before the Uni¬ 
versity what is called the Commence¬ 
ment Sermon (of Revelation and the 
Messiah.) Many years afterwards, 
this was added as an appropriate se- 
(|uel to an edition of his Boyle Lec- 
turcH, in 1692. It is a powerful and 
learned defence of the Christian faith, 
and of the claims of its founder to 
the character of the Jewish Messiah. 

Meantime, his professional exer¬ 
tions had not abated his zeal for lite¬ 
rature. In the course of this year, 
he finished his notes and emenda¬ 
tions to the text of Callimachus. 
These, together with a complete di¬ 
gest of that poet’s fragments, admi¬ 
rably cori’ccted, he transmitted to his 
learned friend Grmvius of Utrecht, 
for the improvement of a sort of Va¬ 
riorum C'allimachuH, which he was 
then carrying through the press. 
This had been originally projected, 
and some part already printed, by a 
son of Crajvius, who died prema¬ 
turely. In the very first letter of 
Grmvius, September 17, 1692,* tlms 
much had been explained to Bent¬ 
ley,—and that amongst the orna¬ 
ments of the edition would bo a co- 
>ious commentary of Ezechiel Span- 
icim, a distinguished Prussian,envoy 


* Of all blogi'aphcrs. Dr Monk is the most pciwersely obscure in fixing dates- 
Af one iiMtance, at p. 21, we defy any critic to explain the reference of the werde.^ 
“ This happened in the latter pai-t of 1690.” What happenefl? The werde iaame- 
diatcly pi*eceding are, “ that Bentley should publish his remarks on Malebte.” Ka- 
tiirally, therefore, every reader would understand the reference as pointing to the ac¬ 
tual piibliciition of those remarks; but in the middle of the next page, he finds that this 
did not occur until June 1691. Here, again, with respect to Callimadhus, Bie wit of 
man could not make out, from the sentence which opens chapter V., whetbw the pnhll- 
catiuii took place in the August of 1696 or of 1697. But by a letter of Grteviue, dated 
on the 6th of September, 1697, and atating that he bad three weeks before dispatched 
six copies of the CaUinutchus as presents to Bentley, we aseertidB Biat 1697 was the 
true date. > 
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at one time to England from the 
court of Berl in, and next after BeuUey, 

B erhaps, the best Grecian of the age. 

•rest in this pomp of learned appa< 
rel, the muse of Callimachus came 
forth with unexpected eflfect: pars 
vnnima cst ipsa puella sui t and Bent- 
ey was perhaps sincere in assuring 
Grmvius (loth February, 1698) that, 
according to the judgment of one 
learned i^iend, no writer of antiquity 
had beeu so richly endowed with 
editorial services. 

In May 1697 waa published the 
original Dissertation on Phalaris, as 
a supplement to the second editioit 
of Wotton’s Essay on Ancient and 
Modern Learning. By way of suit¬ 
able accompaniments, were added 
shorter dissertations on the spurious 
Letters of Themistocles, Socrates, 
and Euripides; and dually, on the 
Fables, and the personal deformity, 
imputed to iEsop. At the begiuuing 
of 1699 ap{>earedthe second (or com¬ 
plete) dissertation on Phalaris, from 
which (on account of the great ex¬ 
pansion given to the principal theme) 
all supplementary parts were now 
unavoidably retrenclied. 

Soon after this period, the mani¬ 
fold business which occupied Bent¬ 
ley, upon his promotion to the head¬ 
ship of Trinity (JolUtgo, upon his 
marriage, and various University ap¬ 
pointments, appears to have inter¬ 
rupted ids literary pursuits; and per¬ 
haps he surrendered himself the more 
tractably to these avocations from 
the ordinary tenor of his life, in <*.on- 
sideration of the excessive price of 
English paper, which, in 1698, he 
haa assigried to Grmvius* as a satis¬ 
factory motive for renouncing the 
press. However, when he did not 
work himself, he was always ready 
to assist those who did; and in 1701, 
we dud him applying his whole saai- 
dcmic influence to the promotion of 
the Prussian, Kustcr’s, edition of 
Suidas, which he enriched partly 
from the MS.S. of the deceased Bi¬ 
shop Pearson, partly from his own 
stores. 

In the summer of the year 1702, 
Beutley first formed the design of 
editing a body of classics for the use 
of die students in his own college; 


aud a Horace, which occupied him 
at intervals for the next ten yeai's, 
was selected as tlie leader of the se¬ 
ries. 

In 1708, by way of assisting his 
old friend, Ludolf Kuster, in a nasty 
edition of Aristophiuies, he address¬ 
ed to him three (hitical Epistles on 
the Plutus and tlie Clouds. These 
were dislocated and mangled by 
Kuster, under the pressure of haste, 
and the unfortunate lu'rangemonts of 
die printer. Two, however, of die 
three have been jireserved aud puli- 
lished, exactly as Bentley wrote them; 
and in this instance, we are happy to 
agree with Dr Monk that these let¬ 
ters (aud, we may add, the general 
tone, aud much of the peculiar me¬ 
rit which belongs to the Phalm'is Dis- 
serlatiou) point out Aristophanes, 
beyond all <ilher writers of antiquity, 
as that one who would have furnish¬ 
ed the fullest arena for Bentley’s va¬ 
rious and characteristic attainments. 
About the same time, Bentley had 
the honour of giving a right direc¬ 
tion to the studies of Tiberius lleiii- 
sterhuis, the founder of a distinguish¬ 
ed school of contiiie.ntal scholars, 
whose metrical deficiencies had beeu 
made known by his recent edition of 
Julius Pollux. The two letters of 
Bentley have since been published 
by Hull liken. 

In the year 1709, he assisted Davies 
in his edition of the Tusculau Ques¬ 
tions of Cicero, by a large body of 
admirable umeudatioiis; and in the 
same year, he communicated to 
Needham, who was then editing 
Hierocles, a I'olleclion of conjectures 
on the text of that author, whi(!li, 
though not equally sound, hai e the 
customary Beutleian merit of extra¬ 
ordinary ingenuity. 

It is one illustration of the univer¬ 
sal favour which Bentley extended 
to the interests of knowledge, even 
in those departments which promised 
no glory to himself, that he liad long 
laboured to obtain a second and im¬ 
proved edition of Sir Isaac Neivton’s 
rrincipia. Sir Isaac, however, was, 
at this time, engrossed by his em¬ 
ployments at the Mint; but at length, 
in this year, 1709, Bentley had the 
satisfaction of engaging Professor 


* '"r ‘‘ de libi'is edendis consUiiun capers etultuni oseet, ob Immanem in his ro- 

giotalbiu charttt charitHtem.”.-,.Fcl). 15, 1698. 
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Cotes in that task, and of opening a 
long correspondence* Ijetween ttie 
Professor and Sir Isaac, which ar¬ 
ranged the wliole alterations and ad¬ 
ditions. 

In the spring of 1710 was publish¬ 
ed one of Bentley’s ocrasiuiial works, 
u'hich caused at tliat time, and yet 
continues to cause, some specula¬ 
tion. An unexplained mystery hung 
even tlien over the mode of publica¬ 
tion ; and a mystery still hangs over 
its motive. In the latter »‘nd of 1709, 
the well-known ClericuH,orLe Clerc, 
whose general attainments Dr Monk 
rates far too highly, ])ublished an 
edition of the Fragments of Menan¬ 
der and Philemon, with abrutish igno¬ 
rance of Greek. Simple ignorance, 
however,and presumption, cannot be 
supposed sulKcient to have provoked 
Bentley, who uniformly left such ex¬ 
posures totheiuevituble hand of time. 
Yet so it was, that, in D(>cember of 
the same year, Bentley sate down 
and wrote extemporal emendations 
on JW,*) passages in theFragments,witli 
a miming commentary of unsparing 
severity upon the enormous blunders 
of Le (^lerc. ’riiis little Avork, by a 
circuitous channel, in the spring of 
he conveyed into the hands of 
Peter Burman, the bitterest enemy 
of Le. Clerc It may readily be con¬ 
ceived that Burman, thirsty as he 
was at that particulnr moment for 
vengeance, recoivetl with a frenzy of 
joy these thunderliolts from the ar¬ 
moury of Jove. He ]mblished the 
work immediately, under the title of 
JUmendationcs tn Menandri cl Philc- 
monls JieltquinSy auctorc. Fhtleleti- 
Ihero Lipsmisi, and witli an insult¬ 
ing preface of his own. Before the 
press had completed its work, Le 
Clerc heard of the impending casti¬ 
gation. The author’s name aUo was 
easily suspected in the small list of 
Greek scholars. Le Clerc, who con¬ 
ducted a severe review, wrote in his 
usual spirit of dictatorial insolence 
to Bentley, calling upon him to dis¬ 
avow BO shocking an attack. Bent¬ 
ley replied by calmly pointing out to 
him his presumption as a &ecian 
editor, and his arrogant folly as a 
bully. Meantime the book was pul>- 
lished, and read with so much avi¬ 


dity, (although in a learned lan¬ 
guage,) that in tliree weeks the en¬ 
tire impression was exhausted. It 
was attacked by the old hornet James 
(jironovius, who hated Le Clen; and 
Bentley with an equal hatred, and 
also by the scoundrel De Pauw; but, 
said Bentley, witli die most happy 
application of a line from Phtedrus, 
“ iiondiim eorum ictus tanti facio, ut 
itcrum a me vQpulent: 

Mullo majoris colajthi mecum veneunt. ” 

On the 8th December, 1711, Bent- 
l(‘y put the finishing hand to his edi¬ 
tion of Horace—the most instruikive, 
perhaps, in its notes, of all contribu¬ 
tions whatsoi'ver to Latin literature. 
The attacks which it provoked were 
past counting; the applauses were 
no less vehemeut from every part of 
Europe; and, amongst others, from 
an old enemy—Atterbury, the ring¬ 
leader in the Phalaris controversy. 
A second and improved impression 
of the work was immediately called 
fur, and issued from tlie press of 
Amsterdam. 

lu 1713, Beutley replied, under 
bis former signature of Phileleuthe- 
rus Lipsiensis, to Anthony Collins’s 
“ Discourse of Freetbiiiking.” His 
triumph, in this instance, was owing 
less to his own streugtli than to the 
weakness of ids antagonist. Collins 
had some ]>hilosophical acuteness, 
as he shevA'ed elsewhere; hut of 
learning, properly so called, he had 
none. Tfie most useful service which 
Bentley rendered to the public on 
this occasion, was the just colouring 
whic.h he gave to an argument for 
impeaching the credit of the New 
Testament, recently impressed upon 
the timid and the scrupulous by the 
notoriety of Dr Mill’s labours upon 
its text. Many Christians had been 
scandalized and alarmed by a body 
of thirty thousand various readings 
in a text issuing from inspiration. 
But Bentley re-assured their trem¬ 
bling faith, by shewing that an im¬ 
mense majority of these variations 
scarcely ailected tlie sense at all; 
and, of those whicli did, few, indeed, 
would he found to disturb any car¬ 
dinal doctrine, which, after all, was 
otherwise secm'ed by unsuspected 


* This correspondence is still preserved in Trinity College; and we are sure that 
every reader will join us heartily in preying Aar its puMkatiou. 
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passages. It is an interesting reflec¬ 
tion to us at tills day, that the Col¬ 
lins here refuted was that friend of 
Locke, as appears from his letters, 
originally published by Des Mai- 
zeaux, upon whom he lavished every 
proof of excessive regard in the last 
moments of his life. He introduced 
him even with the most flattering 
recommendations tohis hostess. Lady 
Masham, the daughter of that Cud- 
worth, who had spent his life in the 
refutation of philosophic scepti¬ 
cism !* 

In 1715, on occasion of the flrst 
Pretender’s expedition, Bentley 
preached before the University a 
sermon on Popery, which, though 
merely occasional, ranks amongst 
the must powerful expositions of 
the corruptions introduced into pure 
Christianity by that stupendous su¬ 
perstition. The force of its natural 
and manly rhetoric may be conceived 
from this fact, tliat Sterne, the whole¬ 
sale plagiarist, has borrowed from it 
a long passage for the sermon which 
he puts into the mouth of Corporal 
Trim, who is made to express its 
terrible energy by saying, that " he 
would nut read another line of it for 
all the world.” 

On the 15th of April, 1716, Bent¬ 
ley, in a letter to 'W ake, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, brought forward a 
scheme, which of itself should have 
immortalized him, for retrieving the 
original text of the Kew Testament, 
exactly as it was at the time of the 
Council of Nice, without the diffe¬ 
rence of “ twenty words,” or “ even 
twenty particles.” Compressed 
within a few words, his plan was 
thisMill, and other collectors of 
various readings, had taken notice 
only of absolute differences in die 
worrfs-—never of mere variations in 
dieir order and arrangement; these 
they conceived to be purely acci¬ 
dental. Bentley thought otherwise; 
for he had noticed, that, wherever he 
could obtain tiie genuine reading of 
the old authorized Latin ver»on, 
technically called the Vulgate, the 
order of tiie words exactly corres¬ 


ponded to the order of the original 
Greek. This pointed to something 
more than accident. A sentence of 
StJerorae ripened this suspicion into 
a certainty. Hence it occurred to 
him, that, if by any means he could 
retrieve the ti'ue text of the Latin 
Vulgate, as it was originally reformed 
and settled by St Jerome, he ivould 
at once obtain a guide for selecting, 
amongst the crowd of variations in 
the present Greek text, that one 
whicii St Jerome had authenticated 
as the reading authorized long before 
his day. Such a restoration of tlie 
Vulgate, Bentley Indieved to be pos¬ 
sible by means of MSS., of which 
the youngest should reach an age of 
900 years. How far this principle 
of restoration could have been prac¬ 
tically cai-ricd through, is a separate 
question; but, for the principle it¬ 
self, we take upon ourselves to say, 
that a finer thought does not occur 
in the records of inventive criticism. 
It is not a single act of conjectural 
sagacity, but a consequential train of 
such acts. 

In the saiin! 3 ’ear, Bentlej’^ wrote a 
letter to Biel upon the .Scriptural 
glosses in our jn-esent copies of 
Hesyebius, which he considered in¬ 
terpolations from a later band. This 
lettJ*r, ivhich evidences the same cri¬ 
tical acquaintance with Hesyebius, 
which, in the aids given to his friend 
Kuster, he had already manifested 
with .Suidas, has been published by 
Alberti, in the Prolegomena to his 
edition of that lexicographer. 

In this year also, a plan was agi¬ 
tated (according to oin* tradition, 
by the two Chief Justices, Parker 
and King) for an edition of the 
Classics, m usumPrincipis Fredcrici. 
Such a project could not fail to sug¬ 
gest a competition with the famous 
F'rench aeries, in usum Delphmi. 
Difficulty there was none in making 
the English one far more learned; 
and, witli that view, it was designed 
that Bentley should preside over the 
execution. For this service, he is 
said to have dcmandedL.1000 per an¬ 
num for life; on the other hand. Lord 


* Collins wanted something more than piety; he wa^ not even an honest man; for 
he reprinted hia work in Holland, purified from the gross cases of ignorance exposed 
by Bentley ; and then circulating this improved edition amongst his friends in Eng¬ 
land, which he had taken care to mask by a lying title-page, he persuaded them that 
the passages la question wsre n^ere forgeries of Bentley’s. 
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TowusLeiid, by the same account, 
would give no more than L.500. 
Some misunderstanding arose, and, 
finally, the whole plan was disinisBed 
by the court, in company with the 
liberal minister Avho had entertain¬ 
ed it. Perhaps this is not to be re¬ 
gretted ; for a corpus of editions, 
as much more learned than the Dol¬ 
phin, us Bentley was inoi*e learn¬ 
ed than Huet, would stand a good 
chance of being almost useless to 
boys. 

In 1717, Bentley preached before 
the King. This sermon was ytublisb- 
ed; and is describwl by Dr Monk as 
being, perhaps, not worse calculated 
to w'lii the favourable opinion of ge¬ 
neral readers, than any thing else 
which its author has left. For our¬ 
selves, rve have not been so fortunate 
as to meet with it. 

Not long after, in the same year, 
Bentley was elected tin* Regius Pro¬ 
fessor of Divinity in Cambridge. On 
the 1st of May, the day preceding bis 
election, he delivered bis ytrobation- 
ary lecture. The subject, even more 
than the occasion, niadi* this so inte¬ 
resting, that w'C do not hear, without 
indignation, of the uncertainly wdiich 
all parties profess w'ilb regard to the 
fate of a coyiy of it, kuow'ii to have 
be(*n in existence 40 years ago. The 
lecture treated the famous (piestion 
of the disputed passage—On the 
Three Heavenly \\ itnosses, (1 Kpist. 
of St John, v. 7.) Person, to w'honi 
such a lecture, must have been pecu¬ 
liarly interesting, had read it; so had 
Dr Vincent, the late Dean of West- 
minster. Could neither of these gen¬ 
tlemen have copied itV Or, if that 
were forbidden, could they not have 
mastered the outline of the argu¬ 
ments ?—Meantime, as to the result, 
every body is agreed that Bentley 
peremptorily rejected the verse. Yet, 
in a con'cspoudeuce, at the begin¬ 
ning of this very year, with some 
stranger, wdiich has been since pub¬ 
lished, Bentley is less positive on 
that matter, and avow's bis deterinl- 
iiation to treat the case, not as a ques¬ 
tion for critical choice and sagacity, 
but simply as a question of fact—to 
be decided, whenever he came to that 

? art of his new edition of the Greek 
'estament, by the balance of read¬ 
ings, as be should happen to find them 
on this side or that in the best MSS. 
“ What will be the event,” he says, 


I myself know not ^et; having not 
used all the old copies I have infor¬ 
mation of.” Within the four mouths* 
interval between tliis correspondence 
and his probationary lecture, it is 
improbable tliat Bentley should have 
made any such progress in his Greek 
Testament, as could materially affect 
his view of this question; and we in¬ 
fer from that consideration, that, in 
his lecture, he must have ti'eated it 
purely ns a question for sagacity and 
tentative conjecture, not for positive 
evidence. This latter mode of de¬ 
ciding the casp^ by which he pro¬ 
mised his correspondent that he 
w'ould finally abide, remains there¬ 
fore unailected by the award of his 
lecture. WT* agree with Dr Middle- 
ton, the first Bishop of Calcutta, that 
the controversy is not yet exhausted. 
In the following month, (June 1717,) 
he delivered his inaugural oration, 
which lasted for two hours and a 
half, on entenng upon the duties of 
bis chair. This, which unfoitiinate- 
ly has not been preserved, except in 
the slight and sneering sketch of an 
enemy, appears to have been chiefly 
an apologetic, account of his whole 
literary career; doubtless for the 
purpose of disarming the general 
})reHiimption, that a course of study, 
which had been so piHmliarlj’’direct¬ 
ed to what, in the old university 
)hrasc, are called the humanities of 
ilerature, could not but have im¬ 
pressed a bias upon his enquiries 
unfavourable to the austerer re¬ 
searches of divinity. He reminded 
his audience, however, that he had 
been appointed on two separate oc¬ 
casions a public champion of Christ¬ 
ianity ; and that, in another instance, 
when he had stepped forw.ard as a 
volunteer in the same august service, 
he had earned the solemn thanks of 
the university. 

In 1718, Bentley resumed, but sud¬ 
denly and finally discontinued, the 
third part of his answer to Collins. 
He had agreed to pursne it, at the 
particular request of the Princess of 
Wales; and two half-sheets were 
actually printed; but, conceiving 
himself ill-treated by the court, he 
protested tliat ho would do nothing 
to gratify those who behaved no bet¬ 
ter than his declored enemies. 

Meantime he had been prosecu¬ 
ting his great scheme for the restora¬ 
tion of Kl«ene text of the New 
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Testament, according to the op¬ 
portunities of leisure wliicli his pub¬ 
lic duties aIiou''ed him, with his usual 
demoniac energy, and with a gene¬ 
rous disregard of expense. Through 
diflerent agents, he hatH)rocured col- 
lationsof MSS. all over Europe; and in 
particular, Iiad maintained a corres¬ 
pondence with the Benedictines of St 
Maur, one extract from which lias 
been published by .Sabatier, in his 
Bibliorum Sacrontm Versiones An- 
tiqutr. By the autumn of J 720, his 
W'ork was so far advanced, that, in 
October, he issued a formal prosp(*c- 
tus, stating its plan’, (as originally 
sketched, in the spring of 171G, to 
the Archl)iHhop of Canterbury,) its 
form and price, and the literary 
aids wdiich he counted upon. The 
‘22d chapter of the Ilevidations 
accompanied these* proposals, ns a 
specimen—not of the paper or print¬ 
ing, (which w^ere to be the ])eHt that 
Europe afforded,)—but of the edito¬ 
rial management. And with that Just 
appreciation of his ow’n merits ivhich 
the honest frankness of Boiilh^y would 
seldom allow liira to suppress, he so¬ 
lemnly consecrated the work " as a 
xii,wq>iov, n ylr rjiie ail, « cluirtcv, a 
Magna Charta, to the ichote Christian 
Church ; to last when nil the ancient 
MSS. mag he tost and extinguished." 
Conj'ers Middleton, incapable of un¬ 
derstanding this grand burst of enthu¬ 
siasm, immediately wrote a pamph¬ 
let to disparage the project, whicli Ik* 
stigmatized (in allusion to the South- 
Sea schemes, recently exposed) as 
Bentley's Bubble. One instance will 
explain the character of his malice: 
He made it a theme for scurrilous 
insinuations against Bentley, that he 
published by subscription. Now, in 
any age, an expensive undertaking, 
which'^presuppoBCB a vast outlay for 
the collation* (or ocirasionally the 
purchase) of MS.S., and rare editions, 
IS a privileged case, as respects sub¬ 
scriptions; but in that age every 
body published by subscription. 
Pope did so, and in that w'ay made 
his fortune by the Iliad. And, what 
marks the climax in Middleton’s base¬ 
ness, he. himself published his knavish 
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Life of Cicero, in the most deliberate 
manner, upon the ordinary terms of a 
subscription. Early in January 1721, 
appeared a caustic reply to Middle- 
ton’s pamphlet, which, upon internal 
evidence, is, and was, ascribed to 
Bentley. In about tlirce months, 
Middleton retorted in a pamphlet 
four times as long as his first, and 
openly avowing^ In msclf by name as 
the author. These piunphlets w*e 
liavc read; for they arc printed in a 
ipiarto rcpnblication of Middleton's 
Miscellanies. And ive, are bold to 
say, in opposition to Dr Monk, that 
they offer no sliadow of sound or 
scholariike ohjection to Bentley’s Pro- 
gramme. TJiat was ivritteu in one 
evening by candlelight. 'W’hy not? 
It fell into no real error by its preci¬ 
pitancy. ('avils are the best of Mid¬ 
dleton’s argiituoiit; inallci* bis best 
inspiration; ami, as to the beautiful 
style, which (according to the old ca¬ 
techism of Blair, &c.) Dr Monk at¬ 
tributes to Middleton, we ])rc8Uinc 
that many, of ecjual merit, are sold 
daily at Cd. a-lb. to Iriink-makcrH and 
pastr 3 '-cooks. 

It was the fate of Dr Bentley, that 
every ivork, executed or ^irojected hy 
him, should he assailed. Accordinglj', 
on this occasion, concurrently witli 
the jmmphlets of Middleton, appear¬ 
ed many others, with or witliou) 
names, English and Latin, Ainilent 
or genth*. To Middleton, liow’ever, 
has always been imi>iited the honour 
of having emshed the jiroject; how 
erroneously, we now first learn from 
Dr Monk. Bentley could not be dis¬ 
turbed by W’liat be had not seen; now 
be declared to Bishop Atterburj*, that 
lie “ scorned to read the- rascal’s 
bookand there, is full proof, that, 
for eight years and upwards after 
thesi* attacks, he procureil collations 
as zealously as ever. The siihscrip- 
tions again, ivliich arc stated to have 
been not less tlian two thousand 
guineas, sliew that purchasers were 
undeterred by the clamours of ma¬ 
lice. However, the fact is, that the 
work did at length languish, for wlial 
reason is still douhtfuT. Wetstein, in 
his Prolegomena, says, that the aban- 


• Bentley had paid Wetstein L.SO for the collation of a siti;;Ic PulJmp’^est; which 
sum, in relation to the vast extent of the MS., seems to ii», with Dr Monk’s leave, 
a trifle; though, In relation to Bentley’s purse, and the many demands upon it of 
the »aine nature, and his prospeete of remuneration, it might be a large one. 
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donmentof tlie work rose outof Bent¬ 
ley’s disgust at the meanness of the 
Treasui'y in refusing to remit the duty 
upon the paper fur tii is national under- 
taking. TJie facta arc truiy stated ; 
but we have proof that the effect was 
iiiNufficieut to retard his labour “ even 
for a day.” The best guess we can 
offer to account for the final wreck 
of so much labour and expense, is, 
that being continually witlidrawn 
from Bentley’s attention, by tin* per¬ 
plexities of his multiplied lawsuits, 
until the shades of oltl age had over¬ 
taken him, tlicwork gradually ceased 
to occupy his thoughts, or to interest 
his ambition. 

During the long vacation of 17*2-2, 
Bentley read a coj»y of Nicander’s 
T/icrincu, juit into his hands by Dr 
Mead, and wrote his oorre,ctious on 
the niarjrlu. These Jiave since been 
published by Dr Monk, in the ('«/«- 
hridije Afiisfftiii Crifinim. 

In 17*2:i, the edition of the Tuscii > 
Ian Questions, by Davif's, to which 
Bentley had communicated its ori¬ 
ginal value, Wi-is reprinted. On this 
occasion, he again enriched it with 
.m am|ile dowei-y of his own conjec¬ 
tural emendations. These it was his 
intention to sup])ort by notes. I’n- 
fortunatcly, a ]M-essure <»f business 
had pnsocciipied liis attention at the 
critical moment; the press could not 
wait; and the book was launched, 
leaving the best part of its freight 
bnliinu; and that part, unfortunately, 
Avithout which the rest Avas of littie 
value. 

In 172-t., Dr Hare, Dean of Wor¬ 
cester, originally a confidential friend 
of Bentley’s, who had on three seve¬ 
ral occasions injured him by his in¬ 
discretion or his meanness, consum¬ 
mated his offences by an act of per¬ 
fidious dishonesty: lu* published an 
edition of Terence, in whh-h every 
thing meritorious was borrowed, 
Avithout acknowledgment, from the 
colloquial instructions of Bentley, 
imperfectly apprehended, and clum¬ 
sily explained. In reveuge for this 
treachery, Bentley carried rapidly 


through the press a Terence of his 
own; and by way of anticipating 
Hare,Avho had announced a Pheedrus, 
he united an edition of that author 
(connected, as usual, with P. Syrus) 
in the same volume. This was pub¬ 
lished at the beginning of 1726. The 
Phmdnis vt-as a precipitate, in fact 
an extempore, performance; but the 
Terence is, iii our opinion, of all 
Bentley’s editions, the most brilliant¬ 
ly finished. W'itli relation to the 
crith;, undoubtedly his Horace is by 
much the most elaborately learned { 
but Avith relation to the interests of 
the author, his Tci'ence is the most 
complete. 

In 1731 occurred an incident in 
the literary life of Bentley, upon 
Avhich no rational judgment has ever 
yet been pronounced. At the latter 
end of that year, he undertook his 
(‘dilioii nf the Jr^aradisc £,ost ; it was 
carried on Avith Ida usual liaste, and 
Avas published in January 173*2. He 
AA'as noAV seventy years old, and his 
age, combined with the apparent ex- 
truA agance of some of his corrections, 
might seem, at first, to (‘ountenance 
Dr MoidiL’s insinuation of dotage.* But 
the case is totally inisconceiAcd. His 
edition of Milton hud the same merits 
as his other editions; peculiar de¬ 
fects it had, indeed, from Avhich his 
<'ditions of Latin classics AA-ere gene¬ 
rally free; these, hoAA ever, Avere due, ^ 
to no de«-ays in himself, but to ori¬ 
ginal dillereuces in the English clas¬ 
sic from any Avhich he could have 
met with in Pagan literature. The 
romantic, or (Ihristian, poetry, was 
alien to "Bentley’s taste; he had no 
more sense or organs of perception . 
for this grander and more imagina¬ 
tive order of poetry, than a hedge¬ 
hog for the music of Mo;sart. Con¬ 
sequently, Avhntsoever was peculiar¬ 
ly characteristic in it, seemed to him 
a monstrous abortion; and had it 
been possible that passages in the 
same impassioned key should occur 
in the austere and naked works of 
the Roman or Grecian muse, he 
would doubtless have proscribed 


•* Dr "^'onk says, truly rnougli, that Bentley’s corrections would often “ lop off 
the most beautiful parts of the poem.” But wc aro petrified on finding the first In¬ 
stance which he gives—Bentley’s very reasonable censiu'e of a well-known ball which 
all the world has langhed at: 

'' Adam, the goodlleit man of meir itnee bora' 

His svos; the fairest of her daughters Eyet” 
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them as interpolations of monks, 
copjristo, or scholiasts, Mdth the same 
dotperate hook which operated so 
Bummarily on the text of Paradise 
Lost Witlt these infirmities, and 
this constitutional defect of poetic 
sensibility, the single blunder which 
he committed, was in undertaking 
such a province. The management 
of it did him honour; for he com¬ 
plied honestly with the constitution 
of his mind, and was right in the 
sense of taking a true view, but from 
a false station. Whenever a wise 
man plays the fool, we may suspect 
that a woman is at the bottom; and 
for this blunder of Bentley’s, we are 
to thank Queen Caroline, who had 
a curiosity to see the English Her¬ 
cules at work upon some task with¬ 
in her own range of sympatliy; and 
accordingly, with the same womanish 
folly which in Queen Elizabeth im¬ 
posed upon Shakspeare the grotesque 
labour of exhibiting Falstan in lore, 
she laid her commands upon Bent¬ 
ley for a kind of service ivhicli ob¬ 
liged him too frequently to abjuro 
all his characteristic powers and ac¬ 
complishments. That a suspicion at 
times crossed his <ot\m mind, (liis ne- 

S hew’s it certainly did,) that for her 
fajesty’s amusement he was making 
himself a stupendous jackass, is very 
probable from his significant excuse 
at the end—“ non injussa cecini." 
Meantime we ^ee altogether with 
Dr Monk, that to any moral blame in 
tliis afiair, on account of his fiction of 
an editorial man of straw, Bentley is 
not liable, let Dr Johnson say what ho 
will. It was a fiction of modesty at 
once and of prudence, which saved 
him from the necessity of applying 
his unmeasured abuse immediately 
to Milton. This middleman was lite¬ 
rally a mediator between Milton and 
the Bentleian wrath of damnation, 
which is already too offensive even 
as implied to a shadow. 

This foolery over, Bentley recoil¬ 
ed with the spring of a Roman cata- 
ulta to his naturm pursuits. In 1732, 
e undertook an edition of Homer, 
chiefly with a view to the restoration 
of the digamma to its place and func¬ 
tions in the metre. This design he 
had first seriously adopted in 1726; 
and now, upon Ute instigation of Lord 
Carteret, he noted and corrected the 
entire Iliad and Odyssey, rejecting 


those lines which would not bend to 
Ids hypothesis. The Homer was ne¬ 
ver published; but the? MS., having 
been bequenthed in 1786 to Trinity 
College by Dr 11. Bentley, the ne¬ 
phew, was afterwards liberally trans¬ 
mitted to Gottingen, for the use of 
Heyne, wlio, in his own edition of 
Homer, acknowledged the profound- 
est obligations to it, and made tlie 
world circumstanti^ly acquainted 
with its merits. 

The Homer must be considered ns 
virtually the final labour of Bentley. 
For his Manilius, Avhich he publish¬ 
ed in 1739, when he was in Ids 78th 
year, had been prepared for the press 
forty-five years before. Tlic notes 
on this singular poem, which lias al¬ 
ways been as interesting to us as it 
was to Bentley and to Joseph Sc.!!!- 
ger, have the usual merits and the 
usual faults tif Bentley’s notes—be¬ 
ing all ingeidous, sometimes vmy 
learned, defences of innovations on 
the received text, bold, original, or 
absolutely licentious, as may hap¬ 
pen. In 'Horace or Lucan we seek 
lor no more—^but we confess, that hi 
apoem likethe Astronomicon, crowd¬ 
ed with triple difficulties—of science 
in the first ]dace; secondly.of science 
disfigured by the perplexed liypo- 
tliesis of the old astronomy; and 
thirdly, of all this warped from its 
natural expression by the necessi¬ 
ties of the metre and the ornaments 
of a poetic treatment, we read Bent¬ 
ley’s philological notes drith singular 
disadvantage after the philosophic 
commentaries of Joseph Scnliger. 
The astronomy has never been clear¬ 
ed up entirely, Scaliger having in 
this part committed singular errors. 
But much of the poem, which assigns 
the temperament, the bias of charac¬ 
ter, and habits of men born under all 
the leading aspects of the stars, is less 
in need of elucidation, unless when it 
is particularly corrupt; and in such 
places Bentley is of great service. 

Fourteen years after the death of 
Bentley, Horace Walpole published 
at his private press a Lucan, illus- 
ti'ated by the notes of Bentley, com¬ 
bined with those of Grotius. This 
poet was within Bentley’s range of 
sympathy: and, as plausible conjec¬ 
tures for the emendation of the text, 
tye know of nothing comparable to 
Ids suggestions. 
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Such is tlie long list of Bentley’s literiiry labours, without including his 
speculations upon four separate Greek inscriptions, and perlmps otbcr be* 
casioual assistances, as yet imperfectly ascertained, to his friends, which his 
generosity made him at all times no less ready to grant, than tlie careless 
prodigality of inexhaustible vvealtli made him negligent to resume. We have 
also purposely excluded from our list tlie fugitive pamphlets of business, or 
of personal defence, by which Bentley met his ungenerous assailants; a part 
of his works which,as a good man, though witli human infirmities, he would 
doubtless w'ish to be now cancelled or forgotten, under tliat comprehen¬ 
sive act of Christian forgiveness which there can be no doubt, diat, in his 
latter days, he extended even to those unjust enmities which provoked them, 
('onfining ourselves to his purely literai-y w'orks, and considering the great 
care and attention which belong almost to each sepai*ate sentence in works 
of that class, we may perliaps say that, \ irtually, no man has written so much. 

By way of bringing his eharact(>ristic merits within the horizon of die 
least learned readers, we shall now lay before them a close analysis of his 
ablest and most famous performance, the Phalaris; and it happens, favour¬ 
ably for our purpose,_though singularly, that the most learned of Bendey’s 
works is also that which is best fitted for popular adinuation. 


Phalaris had happened to say, that 
some worthy people in Sicily liad 
been kind enough to promise him a 
loan; not, however, on any pastoral 
considerations, such as might seem 
agreeable to that age and country, 
but on the bare Judman terms of so 
much per shent (ianivin'). Here the 
forger of the Letters felt that it was 
indispensable to assign real names. 
Bills upon Simonides, endorsed by 
Pythagoras, would have been likely 
to fall to a discount in critical esti¬ 
mation, and to have damaged the 
credit ol the letters. The contrai:‘tors 
for his loan, therefore, are not humble 
individuals, but cities—Phintia, to 
wit, and Hybla. Well, and wliat of 
diem y Were their acceptances like¬ 
ly to be protested for non-payment ? 
By no means; both were probably 
solvent; and, at all events, their ex¬ 
istence, which is something, is gua¬ 
ranteed bjr Ptolemy, by Antoninus, 
and by Pliny. “ Buli” says Bentley, 
(oh that ominous but !) “ it is ill luck 
for this forger of letters, that a frag¬ 
ment of Diodorus was preserved, to 
be a witness against him.” From this 
little fragment now raised up from 
the dust of ages, Bentley deduces a 


summary conviction of the forgery, 
'i'his city of Phintia, in fact, had its 
name from the author of its exist¬ 
ence, one Phintias; he was a petty 
prince,who flourished about the tfme 
of Pyrrhus the Kpirot, and built the 
city in question, during the one hun¬ 
dred and twenty-fifth Olympiad;* 
that is to say, abiding by the chrono¬ 
logy 7Host favou%able to the authenti¬ 
city of the Letters, above 270 years 
after Phalaris. " A pretty slip,” says 
Bentley —“ a pretty slip this of our 
Sophist, to introduce his tyrant bor¬ 
rowing money of a city almost three 
hundred yeai's before it was named 
or built!” 

Such is the starting argument of 
Bentley. It will be admitted to be a 
knock-down blow; and though only 
onc,andappliedtoasingleletter of the 
whole series, a candid looker-on will 
own, that it is such a one as settles 
the business; and no prudent cham¬ 
pion, however game, would have 
chosen to offer himself to tlie scratch 
for a second round. However, »l ettfi 
bmxU thought otherwise. 

The next argument is of the same 
description, being a second case of 


* Bentley, upon grounds which are satisfactory, and most elaborately developed, 
fixes the flourishing of Phalaris to the 57th Olympiad. In this the reader may 
happen to know that he dillered with that learned chronologist, but most emtfheed 
writer, H. Dodwell. It is important, however, to remai’k, that, logically speaking, it 
would be a circle (or pelitio principii) to press Bentley with Dodwclfs authority in this 
jiarticular instance, inasmuch as Dodwell liad, iu fixing the era of ^nUlarls, mainly 
relied upon the very Letters in dispute; at that time unsu^sacted, or nearly eb. That 
fact, important to Bentley, as disarming the chronological authority of Dodwell, is 
no less im]»ortant, as demonsti-ating that the question of Phalaris is not one of mere 
taste, but operatively connected with historical results. 

voi,. xxvTir. NO. ri.xxTT, 2 i; 
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anficliTonlsin; but it merits a sepa^ MiiiorPropo8Uion.—Tlie maritime 

rate etatement. lu the instance of Aliesa is tlie Aleesa founded by Arclio 
Phintia the proof was direct, and oQidcs. 

liable to no demur; but here the Ergo. Tlie Almsa of Archonidea 
anaclirtmism is made out circum- (viz. an Alaesa of nearly two centu- 
atantialljr; Heuce it 18 less readily rics later than the era of Pfamaris) is 
apprehended; and the Boyle party, tlie Alaesa of die Pseudo-Phalsris. 
in their anger or their haste, did in 

fact misapprehend it; and upon their Now comes a famous argument 

own blunder they built a charge in wluch Bentley makes play beauti- 
against Bentley of vicious reasoning, fully. Phalaris had been ill, and, 
wich gave him an opening (not wishing to rewai’d hie Greek physi- 
likely to be missed by him) for in- cian in a manner suitable to a prince, 
flicting two courses of the knout in- amongst other presents he sends the 
stead of one. The case is this : Ste- doctor -argm/wv itna, t. e. 

sichorus, the lyric poet, had incurred ten couple, or pair, of Thericlman 
the displeasure or Phalaris, not fur cups. What maimer of things were 
wilting verses against him, but for these ? “ They were,” says Bentley, 
overt acts'of wai'; tho poet had been “ large drinking-cups, of a peculiar 
levying money and troops, and, in shape, so called from the first con- 
fact, making hostile demonstrations triver of them, one Thericles, a Co¬ 
at two separate places— Aluntium rinthiaii potter.” Originally, tliere- 
and Almsa. Accordingly, Letter 02 fore, as to the inaUtrial, they must 
takes him to task, and insinuates an have been porcelain—or, however, 
ugly consequence; viz. the ehatice earthen-ware of some quality or 
of being “ snapt” (so Bentley calls other, (Pliny having by general cou- 
it) by Sie bull before he got safe sent tripped in supposing Tberieles 
home to Himcra. The objection rai- a turner.) But, as often happens, in 
sed upon this passage regards Ahe- process of time “ they were called 
sa: Did that town exist so early as 'riiericlasau from their s/tfyjc, whnt- 
the days of PJialaris ‘i No, says Bent- sq(‘ver artisan made them, or whe- 
ley, nor for 140 years after Phalaris tlier of eiu'th, or of wood, or of me- 
—having been founded by Arclio- tal.” So far well. But “ there is 
iiides in the second year of the y4lU another thing,” says Bentley, “ be- 
Olympiad, conse(|ueiitly 140 years sides a pretty invention, very useful 
after death of Phalaris; and then, to a liar, and that is a good memo- 
upon a testimony ivliich cannot be ry.” For “ the next thing to be eu- 
resisted by a Boyle man, viz. the quired is—the age of this Thericles; 
testimony of these very Letters, 152 and we learn ihat from Athenaeus— 
at the very leasts after this particular one^ witness indeed, but as good as 
letter. But might tliere not bo other a multitude in a matter of tliis iia- 
ciUes, earlier tlian tliis, which bore tore. This cup (says be) was m- 
the same name? There might—in vented by Thericles, the Corinthian 
fact there were. How, then, shall it potter, who was contemporary with 
be known whetlier that particular Aristophanes the comedian'* 

Almsa, whicli would involve the This is enough. Bentley goes on 
anachronism, viz. the Alsesa founded to compute, that all the surviving 
by Archontdes, is the Almsa of the plays of Aristophanes range within 
Letter-writer ? As the argument by a period of tbirty-six years; so that, 
which Bentley replies to this ques- allowing the full benefit of this lati- 
tioii has been so much misconceived, tilde to the Pseudo-Phalaris, viz. that 
and is in fact not very clearly stated Thericles invented his imps in tlie 
in cither dissertation, we shall throw vary first year of this period, still, 
it into a formal syllogism. even upon that concession, the very 

Major Pr^osition.—Tlie Almsa of earliest baking of the potter’s china 
the Pseud^Phalaris and Stesichorus will be 120 years after the final ba- 
Is the maritime Alaesa. king of Phalaris himself. 

* There is, however, a collateral testimony from a poet contemporary with the 
old age of Therlcleti, viz. Eubolue, which gives a perfect confirmation to that of Athe- 
nniu. In the final diimertatinn, Bentley brought forward this fragment. In fhet, 
the good luck of Bentley, lu miteting nil the out-of-the-way evlileiice which he some* 
tlmw required, ie not less rcmnrkahle than his skill in using U. 
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This article in the first Disaerta- by the Boyle party as overthrowing 
tion was short; but the Oxford cri- his canon, and twelve others, volun- 
tique ii])on it furnished him witli an tocred by himself^ are all corrected in 
occasion, and almost a necessity, for a way which, whilst it delivers his 
supporting it, in the second, with a canon from the supposed contradic" 
bravura display of his learning upon tion, forces from him the finest dis- 
all the collateral points that had been play of his own critical sagacity, 
connected w'ith the main question. 

And, as the attack had been in un- The fourth argument exposes an 
usual terms of insolence, (asking anachronism pretty much like that of 
him, for instance, how he “ durst” Aleesn in the second. The Pseudo-' 
oppose men such as Grotius and Phalaria having occasion to speak of 
Scaliger,*) Bentley was under no the Zancheans, and in three previous 
particular obligation to use his op- TiCttersof the Messanians, manifestly 
portunities with forbearance, or to betrays that he thought Zancle and 
renounce his triumph. This was Messana two different towns. “ Cer- 
complete. It is not Boyle, or his tainly,” says Bentley, “ the true Pha- 
half-htarned associates, but the very laris could not Avrite thus; and it is a 
heroes of classical literature for the piece ofignorance inexcusable in our 
preceding 150 years — Buchanan, Sophist not to knorv that these names 
Scaliger, Grotius, Casaubon, Salma- belonged to one and the same city at 
sins, w'ho on this occasion (respect- different times.” But, perhaps, tlie 
fully, but, as to the matter, eflbctual- change from the early name of Zan- 
ly) are shewn to be in error. Most cle, to the later one of Messana, may 
readers are aware, that amongst have ha'|)pened during the progress 
the multifarious researches which of these very Letters. The present 
belong to what is called learning, the arrangement of the. Letters is indeed 
7cs'/«clfr/ca has been developed more inconsistent Avith that supposition; 
sloAvIy than any other. The field, for it is the 8.jth Avhich mentions the 
therefore, being so under-cultured, old name Zancle, whilst the l8t,2l8t, 
had naturally drawn the attention and 84th mention Messana. But that 
of an ambitious young scholar like objection, if there Avere no other, 
Bentley; and, in his ejnstle to Mill might be eluded by supposing the 
upon John Malelas, he had already particular order in which the Letters 
made his name illustrious by the de- stand in our present editions to have 
tection of a canon in Anapmstic me- beim either puridy accidental, or 
tre. ‘‘Ne.d,”Baysl)rParr, Avritingto even arbitrarily devised by some 
Dr Maltby in 1814," I believe Bentley one of the parly librarii. But allow- 
knew nothing scientifically of choral ing all this, the CA'asion of Bentley’s 
metre.” Why, no, Sam, perhaps he argument AA'ill still be iumossible on 
did not; neitJier did Person, if we grounds of chronology. Thucydides 
speak strictly of choral metre ; and tells us the occasion of that irrepa- 
for Sam himself, little indeed upon rable expulsion which the Zancljeans 
any metre whatsoever, except that suffered—and the time, viz, about 
he somewhere conceives himself to the last year of the 70th Olympiad, 
have corrected a feiv loose iambics The same author states the circum- 
of a Latin comic p^oet, (a feat Avhich stances under which the new name 
did not require a Titan.) HoAA'cver, Messana arose; and though he does 
at that day (1690) it was no trifle not precisely date this latter inci- 
to have revealed a canon w'hich had dent, he says geni'rally that it was v 
certainly escaped the most eagle- SrEps* (no/the other.) 

eyed scholars we have mentioned. Separate parts of this statement are 
C3n the present occasion, it was an corroborated by other historians ; 
appropriate sequel of that triumph, and, upon the whole, taking the eom- 
and one which will remind scliolars putus least favourable to Bentley, 
of a similar feat by Porson with re- the new name of Messana appears 
gard to iambic metre, (see Pref. to not to have beep imposed by Anaxi- 
the Hecuba of Euripides,) tiiata for- laus until more than sixty years af- 
midable an-ay of passages, objected ter Phalaris was dead and gone. 

* This, by the way, shews the variety of hands employed in Beyle’s book, and the 
want of an editor to impress harmony upon them; elMwhere, the Srallgers, and such 
people, are treated as pedants. 
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Oiie objection there is undoubted- 
W to this argument, and Bentlej 
mnkly avows it; Paiisanias ante¬ 
dates Anaxilaus by not less than 180 
years. But there is no need to re¬ 
cite the vMiious considerations whicii 
invalidate his authority, since the ar- 

S iment derived from him is one of 
ose which prove too much. Doubt¬ 
less, it would account for the use of 
** Mestana” in the Letters of Phalaris, 
but so effectually account for it as to 
nudee it impossible that any other 
name should have been familiarly 
employed at an age when “ Zancld' 
must have been superannuated by a 
century. Such is the dilemma in 
which Bentley has noosed his ene¬ 
mies ; skilfully leaving it a matter of 
Indifference to his cause, whether 
they accept or reject the authority of 
Pausanias. 

From this dilemma, however, Boyle 
attempts to escape, by taking a dis¬ 
tinction between the town, and the 
people who drew'their name from 
It. Zanclseans, he thinks, might sub¬ 
sist under that name long after Zancle. 
had changed its masters and forfeit¬ 
ed its name. But this hypothesis is 
destroyed by means of an inscription 
wbieh Bentley cites from a statue at 
Oljrmpia, connected with the com¬ 
ment of the person who records it: 
tiie statue, it seems, had been set up 
by Evagoras, who inscribed himself 
i^pon it as a Zanclman; from which 
BUigle word the recorder infers the 
ma^uity of the statue, arguing that 
the mere name " Zancleean" sufli- 
ciesitly proved its era to have been 
•Bterior to the imposition of the mo¬ 
dem name of Messana; whereas 
clearly, had there been a race of 
^ShicUmuu who survived (under that 
name) the city of Zancle, this argu¬ 
ment would have been without force, 
and could net have occurred to the 
^ writer who builds upon it. 


The fifth argument will perhaps 
not be thought so entirely satisfac¬ 
tory as it seemed to Bentley. Pha- 
1 am, in threatening the people of 
. Himera, says —vlrmt 
—I will extirpate them like a pine- 
tree ; that is to say, root and branch. 
-Uow, this Delphic threat, and in 
these identical words, appears first of 
idl in Herodotus, who ex^dains the 
.Ibrce of it to lie in this—thiU) of all 
trees the pine only was radically de¬ 
stroyed by mere lopping. That his¬ 


torian ascribes the original use of 
this significant allusion to Croesus, 
who did not beyin his reign until six 
years after the pretended use of it by 
Phalaris. But Bentley conceives 
that he has suificient reason to fatlier 
it upon Herodotus himself ; in which 
case it will be younger titan the age 
of Phalaris by a century. But we 
confess ourselves dissatisfied; or, if 
that word is too strong, imperfectly 
satisfied. “ We see,” says Bentley, 
“ the plirase w'ns then” (i. e. in the 
time of CrwHus) “ so new and un¬ 
heard-of, that it puzzled a whole 
city.” But it is probable tliat acci¬ 
dents of place, rather than of time, 
would determine the intelligibility of 
this proverb: wherever the pine-tree 
was indigenous, and its hal>itH Fami¬ 
liarly known, the allusion would 
sugge.st itself, and the force of it 
would b(‘ acknowledged, no matter 
in wiiat age. And us to tlie remark 
tlmt Auliis Gellius, in the title of a 
chapter now lost, seems to consider 
Herodotus ns the real author of the 
saying, it amounts to nothing : at 
tliis (lay A\e siiould be apt to dis¬ 
cuss any vulgar error wbicb lias tiie 
countenance of Sbakspeare, under a 
title such as tliis—“ On the Shak- 
sprttrian notion that a toad itt reno- 
meaning merely to remind 
our readers that tiie notion lias a real 
popular hold and estiiblishment, not 
surely that Sbakspeare was the ori¬ 
ginator of it. The authority of lius- 
tatliius, so very modern an author, 
adds no strength at all to Bentley’s 
hypothesis. No real links of tradition 
could possibly connect two authors 
removed from (!acb other by nearly 
2000 years. Eustathius ascribes, or 
seems to ascribe, the mot to Hero¬ 
dotus, not in a personal sense, but .as 
a sbort-Iiand way of designating the 
book in whicli it is originally found. 
The truth is, that such a pi'overb 
would be co-eval and co-extensive 
with the tree. Symbolical forms are 
always deliglitful to a semibarbarous 
age; such, for instance, as the em¬ 
blematic advice of tliat silent moni¬ 
tor to a tyrant, who, walking througli 
a garden, cut off the heads of all the 
plants which overtopped the rest. 
Threats more especially assume this 
form: where they are perfectly un¬ 
derstood, they arc tlms made more 
lively and significant; and, on the 
other hand, wliere they are enigma¬ 
tical, the uncertainty (according to 
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a critical remark uf DemetriuB Plia- 
lercus) points the attention to them 
under a peculiar advantage of awe 
and ominous expectation. 

The sixth argument is another case 
of the secjond and fourth. Phalaris 
exults that he had routed the 
Tauromenites and the Zanclteaus. 
“ But,” says Bentley, “ there is an 
old true saying—n«AXa K»tti .t* mo- 
hiy.u—»iany new and strange things 
happen in war. We have just now 
seen those same routed Zanelmans 
rise up again, after a thousand years, 
to give liim a worse defiNat. And 
now the others, too, are taking their 
time to revenge their old losses: for 
these, though they are called Tauro- 
nienites both here and in three other 
letters, make protestation against the 
name, and declan* they were called 
Naxiaiis in the days of the true 
]*halaris. Tuurominnan, quw antra 
Xa.ros, says Pliny. Wlunice it is 
that Herodotus and Tlun-.ydides, Imv 
cau8(* they wrote before the change 
of the name, never speak of Tanro- 
miiiiuni, but of Naxos.” 

Yet it will be objected that Bent¬ 
ley himself has made Pythagoras 
contemporary with Phalaris: now of 
this very Pythagoras, Porphyry says 
—“ that he delivered Croton, Ili- 
mera, and Taurominiuni from ty¬ 
rants ;” and lamblichus says—“ that 
a young man of Tauromininm being 
drunk, Pythagoras pla 3 'ed him sober 
by a few airs of grave spondees.” A 
third writer also, Conon, says, of a 
]>ersoii in the age of Cyrus the elder, 
contemporary with Pythagoras and 
Phalaris, that he “ went to Tattro- 
minium m Sicilj\” The answer to 
all this is obvious : 2 'aurominium is 
here used with the same sort of licen¬ 
sed Prolep8is,as when we say, Julius 
CcBsar conquered Prance, and made 
an erpediiion into England, though 
we know tliat Gaul and Britain were 
the names in that age. 

The seventh, eighth, and eighteenth 
arguments may be thrown together, 
all turning upon the same objection, 
viz. thatPlialaris is apt to appropriate 
the thoughts of better men than him¬ 
self—a kind of robbery which pos¬ 
sibly other royal authors liave prac¬ 
tised, but hardly (like Phalaris) upou 
men born long after their own time. 
The three cases of tbis, cited by 


Bentley, are of very different weight. 
Let us begin with the weakest. 
Writing to Polygnotus, Phalaris 
is found sporting tliis sentiment— 

fgl'it «-«!» w»{k rttt emqgtnfigsa 

urtm^twM—that words are regard^ 
ed as the shadow of deeds by per¬ 
sons of good sense. “ It is a very no¬ 
table saying, and we are obli^ra to 
the author of it; and, if Phalarishad 
not modestly hinted that others had 
said it before him, we might Itave 
taken it for his own. But then there 
was cither a strange jumping of good 
wits, or Democritus' was a sorry pla¬ 
giary ; for he Itud claim to the first 
invention of it. What shall we say 
to this matter i Democritus had the 
character of a man of probity and 
wit. Besides, here are Plutarch and 
Diogenes, two Avitnesses that would 
scorn to flatter. This bears hard 
upon the author of the Letters. But 
how can Avchelpit? He should have 
minded his hits better, Avben he Avas 
minded to play the tyrant. For De¬ 
mocritus Avas too young to know 
even Pythagoras; ri tS* xgnm 
nrnt—coHsitleratioHS of chronology are 
inconsistent with it { and yet Pytha^ 
goras survived Phalaris.” Such is 
Bentley’s argument; but undoubt¬ 
edly it is unfair. He says “ besides^* 
as though Plutai'ch and Di<^[enes 
Avere supplementary evidmices to a 
matter otherwise established upon 
independent grounds; whereas it is 
from them only, and from Suidas, 
Avhom he afterwards brought for¬ 
ward, that we know of any sudi 
claim for Democritus. Again, Bent¬ 
ley oven'otes their Butkority. That of 
Plutarch, upon all matters of fact and 
critical hi story, is at this day deserved¬ 
ly low; and, as to Diogenes Laertiu% 
nobody can read him without per¬ 
ceiving that precisely upon this de¬ 
partment of his labour, viz. the ap* 
plication of alitlie stray apophthegaa, 
prose epigrams, and ** good thhue^” 
which then floated in conversation, 
he had no guide at all. Sometimes 
there might be a slight internal 
cation or the author; philost^iyc 
sarcasms, for instance, of every uft, 
were ascribed boldly to the C3ndSil 
Diogenes; sometimes an old tradition 
might descend Avith the saying; but 
much more frequently every aipho- 
rism or pointed saying wmaatlributed 
by turns to each pMloaepliar in suc¬ 
cession, who, in ms own generation. 
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}Md pofisesBion of the public ear. Juat 
the aame thing has happened in Eng> 
land; multitudes of felicitous tnota 
lutve come domi through the 18th 
century to our days—doiiig duty first 
under the names of Swift, Dr Sheri¬ 
dan, &o., next of Lord Chesterfield, 
then of Quin, Foote, and above all, 
of George Selwyn, who enjoyed a 
regal benefit of claim over all waifs 
and derelicts; and, finally, of Jekyll, 
Brinsley Sheridan, (Courtenay, Sam 
Rogers, and Thomas Moore. Over 
and above all this, Bentley is obliged 
to make two concessions, which take 
the edge off his argument. Michael 
Psellus ascribes the saying to Si¬ 
monides ; and Isidore, the Pelusiot, 
generally to tlie Lnuedmmouians. 
Now, at all events, this breaks the 
unanimity of the ascription to Demo¬ 
critus, though each for itself should 
happen to be false. The objection 
to Simonides if^ that he was but se¬ 
ven years old wlien Phalaris was kill¬ 
ed. This, tliougli surely, in a mat- 
ter so perplexed as the chronology 
of tliat era, it is drivingratlier closely, 
we may allow. But what objection 
is there to the Lacedsemonlans V 
Certainly we can discern, in Uie very 
nature of the sentiment, a reason that 
tnay have influenced Isidore for ti-a- 
cing it up to a Laconic jiarentage; 
but though this is an ar^iment for 
suspicion, it is none fm* absolute re¬ 
jection. Neither does Bentley make 
any objection of that sort. H ere agai n 
he seems to rely uj>on chronology; 
for his own words are no stronger 
than tliese,’—that thov^h the date 
be undetermined, it mignt fairly be 
presumed to be more recent than 
he,” (i. «. Phalaris.) “ Fairly to ho 
presumedV' is that all ‘r And why is 
it to be presumed ? Simply because 
“ foiff pwtei out of five” among the 
Lacedaemonian apophthegms collect¬ 
ed by Plutarch are, in Bentley’s judg¬ 
ment, later than the age of Plutlai'ls. 
Even this leaves a chance not quite 
inconsiderable, that the anachronism 
may not exist in the apophth^m be¬ 
fore us. But, finally, had Bentley 
been called on for his proof of the 
particular proportions here assigned 
to the^ Anti-Phalaridean and Post- 
Phaloridew api^hthegms, it would 
perhaps liave appeared that the pre¬ 
set argument of his was utterly 
werthless. For how came he to dis- 
erwinate two (Masses y Ofwecessitot^ 


by some marks, (as, suppose diction 
of a certain quality, more or less 
ai'chaic, and metric^ arrangement, 
Avhich would belong to all the 
taken from the dramatic writers.) 
And are these criteria sufficient ? 
Undoubtedly they are; for example, 
before the iambics of the Greek tra¬ 
gedy existed, iambic apophthegms 
could not be detached from it. No 
suck metrical tberofont, can 
pretend to an earlier date than that 
of the drama itself. Well, tlien, ha¬ 
ving so effectual a test, with what 
propriety could Bentley throw the. 
decision upon a ratio of chances-^ 
“ 4 out of 5” ? For no matter if the 
chances against a fact hafl been even 
a tbuusaud to one before examina¬ 
tion, yet if, after examination and 
submission to the test, tlie result 
were in favour of that fact, it will be 
established no less certainly than if 
the chances had been just the other 
way. The positive application of the 
test is transcendent to all presump¬ 
tions and jtj'obabilities whatsoever, 
however r(;asonablc it might have 
been to rely upon them lu a case 
where no examination bad been pos¬ 
sible. So much for this section, 
whi<*h—though the weakest of the 
whole—is wound up in the most 
stinging manner; for Boyle having 
argued that apparent plagiarisms in 
a case like this proved nothing, since, 
in fact, no absolute originality, and 
therefore no manifest plagiai'ism, 
could be imagined in sentiments 
which belong to human nature itself, 
Bentley assures him that be is mis¬ 
taken—exhibiting in his own person 
a refutation of that maxim ; “ for 
tliere are many such nostrums in his 
book, such proper and peculiar mis¬ 
takes, as were never thought on nor 
said by any man before him.” 

The ai'gumentintlje eighteenth sec¬ 
tion, which would fix upon Phalaris 
areference to an epit^h first cited by 
Demostlieues in his Crown Oration, 
delivered in the third year of the 
112th Olympiad, nearly 220 years af¬ 
ter his own death, is about as dubious 
as the last. But the case in the eighth 
section is unansweiable. Phalaris is 
made to say— ftp Sits; sdsvsTM 
timj, u (i, e. 

That we,beiny ourselves mortal^hould 
cherish immortal anger, is, according 
to ikesaymg,unfitting,') Now,hm'e tlie 
iambic metre^aud trae of « tra- 
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g^c are too evident to leave 

any doubts about the fountain from 


which the Pseudo-PhalariB is draw- 
ing. 

Tlie inference of Bentley is—“ that, 
if this iambic came from the stage, 
it must be later than Phalaris, let it 
belong to what poet soever, tragic or 
comic.” Boyle, on the other hand, 
is " very well satisfied that there 
were both tragic and comic poets 
before the days of Piialaris." And 
upon this, in law phrase, issue is 
joined. 

Comedy is discussed in the present 
section. Bentley argues tlie follow¬ 
ing points against Boyle:—Firsts that 
Epicharmus is to be considered the 
father of Comedy upon more and 
better authorities tlian Susarion; Se¬ 
condly, this being admitted, that 
upon chronological grounds Phalaris 
could not borrow a verse from co¬ 
medy ; Thirdly, ev(*n sup]>osing Su¬ 
sarion to have contributed something 
to the invention, yet that this could 
not have availed Phalaris, unless lie 
had come over incoynito to the villa¬ 
ges of Attica, inasmuch as “ his plays 
were oxtetn])oral, and never publish¬ 
ed in writingand. Fourthly, grant¬ 
ing even “ that they were published, 
it is more likely they ivere in tetra- 
metres and other chorical mea¬ 
sures, than in iambics.” And why 
so ? ISecause, as the Drama grew up 
from a festival, in which the main 
elements were singing and dancing, 
it is certain that the earliest metres 
were'those which adapttrd them¬ 
selves to dancing. It is, however, 
true, though at that time unknown to 
the learned, that an unpnhlishi^d 
MS. of one Diomcdcs Scholastictis 
upon Dionysius Thrax, which MS. 
is in the King’s Library, asserts, that 
“ Susarion was the beginner of co¬ 
medy in verse, whose plays were all 
lost in oblivion: but there are two or 
three iambics of u play of his still 
remembered.” In fact, there are in 
all five: the four first in this very 
MS. which liad been seen only by 
Bentley, (and some of them in two 
other autltors j) the last (which, by 
the way, seems to us a later addition 
by way of i'rty.vSlov') in Stobmus. We 
shall give the whole, as the sentiment 
unfortunately belongs to all ages: 


’Akmti, Xurmfhtt Aijii T»h 

’Ti*f 

K«ocai> yuriUKts’ AAA’ iSnftirtctf 
OvK Ifrh auellV itxUf »nu tuacS. 

Kai yhf TO tnfUUt aeu r* (th (nfMtf 
KCtKtf. 

Hear, O ‘people: thus speaks Susai~ 
rion, §*c. Women are a tormeni ; but 
still, my countrymen, there is tio keep^ 
ing hmise without this torment. To 
marry, then, and not to marry, is alike 
calamitous. Bentley produces this 
evidence (which, by the way, he cor¬ 
rects capitally) against himself; but 
disarms it chiefly by this argument. 
Susarion is here introduced address¬ 
ing the audience in his own person; 
now that, taken in connexion with 
the iambic metre, will prove the 
verses to be no part of a play. For 
though sometimes tlie poet did ad¬ 
dress the parterre, yet this was al¬ 
ways done through the clioi'us; and 
what were the measures that the 
cliorus used at that time V “ Never 
iambics, but always auapiests or te- 
trametres; and 1 believe,” says Bent¬ 
ley, there is not one instance that 
tlie chorus speaks at all to the pit in 
iambics; to the actor it sometimes 
does.” Boyle, in treating the case 
of Susarion, had made much use of 
a jiassage in the Arundel Marbles. 
Unfortunately the words, which he 
particularly relied on, were mere 
emendations of Pahuerius and Sel- 
den. Now it happened that Selden, 
whose Clreek knowledge we our¬ 
selves consider miserably inaccurate, 
liad in this instance made but a very 
imperfect examination of the marble 
chronicle itself. The consequence 
was, that Boyle had here uuiuUui- 
tionally prepared an opening for a 
masterly display of skill on the part 
of Bentley, who had the pleasure at 
one and the same moment of ei^ibit- 
iiig his Greek without ostentation-r- 
of doing a critical service to that 
famous Arundelian monument, on 
which 60 many learned heads bad 
been employed—of dragging after 
him, as captives, a whole host of 
heroes in literature, whom he had 
indisputably defeated—and finidly, 
of establishing his tiiumidi in the 
question immediately before him.* 
All this learning, however, Bentley 


* Seldom, perhaps, baa there been a more lugenioua correetien than that ^ Selden’s 
h on the Arundd Marble. Bentley had remarked etaeirfaete that the marble 
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fails not to remind liis readers, is ex 
abundantif so much over and above 
what was necessary to decide the 
dispute, and, in fact, an c.t'cur«us 
forced from him by Ids antagonist 
For in reality certain words in the 
apoplithogin, no ways essential to its 
expression, are jiroofs (or so Bent¬ 
ley regards them) that the Pseudo- 
Plialaris was borrowing not merely 
from the Greek drama hefore it ex¬ 
isted, but from a specific dramatist, 
Euripides, to wit; and a specific tra¬ 
gedy now lost, viz. Philoctetes. How¬ 
ever, we must own that this part of 
the argument appears to us question¬ 
able at least, ana perhaps positively 
wrong; questionable, because Bent¬ 
ley has laid far too much stress on 
two words so exceedingly common 
as Iys<y and VTftrkKii, the rest being 
(as ne Idmself admits) absolutely 
indispensable to the expression of 
the thought, and therefore sure to 
occur to any writer having occasion 
to express it. To these two words 
confessedly he commits the entire 
burden of the tragedian’s claim; and 
upon the gromid,that, where so many 
equivalent expressions were at hand, 
it was hardly to he supposed that 
two persons writing inoependeutly, 
“ would have hit upon the same by 
chance.” But we reply, that the 
words and each con¬ 

taining an iambus, arc convenient, 
and likely to offer to any man wri¬ 
ting in iambic metre, which several 
of Bentley’s equivalents are not. A.t 
any rate, the extent oi the coincidence 
is not Bufiicient. But, secondly, we 
think that unquestionably the apoph¬ 
thegm was not from the fragment 
of the Philoctetes; for the words 
there stand thus- 


Stxrtf itnrh kcu ri rmfc’ iftHt 
Ourm nr^tnttu t«» «(y v tjiur 
Aidrurer. 

In this there is some difference, 
even as to the form of the thought; 
and the Pseudo-Phalaris must greatly 
have disturbed the order, and with- 
ou^. apparent remon, to obtain his 
own. But the best answer is this, 
that the words, as they now' stand, 
are in a natural iambic arrangement— 

Odstv; fth ’iyrtis addvxroi «gys» EjjgtJr 
’O t* ——srg»ws«e«. 

The defect in the second line 
might be siqiplied in a thousand 
ways. And w-e therefore throw' Bent¬ 
ley back upon that general form of 
Ills argument, which he imagined to 
be superseded by a special one: 
King Phalaris, in any case, is detect¬ 
ed borrowing from a tragic drama, 
if not from this jiarticular drama of 
Euripides; and as elsewhere wc have 
seen him drawing loans from cities 
before they w'ere founded, so here 
he is manifestly borrowing a senti¬ 
ment from some tragedian iinkiiowm, 
before tragedy itself existed. 

The two next arguments may be 
thrown together. In the first of them, 
Plialaris is convicted of borrow'ing a 
]ihrase (tOv »xs9e«y dpi) from Callima¬ 
chus; and another, (irtp^ ituy,»yi, in 
the sense of bad fortune^) perhaps 
also from Callimachus—if not, from 
Pindar; no matter which, since either 
w'ay there would be an anachronism. 
These cases are, iierhaps, dQubtfiil; 
in fact, the acknowledged coinci¬ 
dence of two original poets, shews 
that the last phrase, at any rate, had 
gained a sort of proverbial footing. 
Not so with regard to the word phi- 


utiiformly said ; why, then, should it suddenly, and in this place only, say 

b ASqvm;, (which was Sclden’s suggration ibr filling up the ENa .Atz ?) Bent¬ 
ley’s reading of iv inplaustris, immediately recalls the line of Horace, 

DIeitur ct plaustiis vcxIbhc poemata ThespiiN 

No less important is Bentley’s confirmation of a reading formerly proiKMed by one 
who distrusted it. Palmerlus, much against his will, (tor he could find no sense in 
the words,) had made out upon the marble that the inventor of Comedy received os his 
prize lexfiiiyv ort'dey »oi/—a hnsket of figs, and a hogshead of wine. Bentley 

produced an unpublished couplet of Diose-oridcs, the last line of whicli fully confirms 
the marble: 

X* ny Ivxnv adXu In 

—i, e. and a basicet of figs besides was the Attic prize. Another reading of this line, 
which mbstitutes tdxn for iSxcf, we need not notice more particularly, as it Is imma¬ 
terial to the point before us. 
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losopher, which furnishes the matter 
for another section. The 66th Letter 
is addressed to Pythagoras the PhU 
losopher ; this beinff only the super- 
siTiption, may hare been the addition 
of a copier; and, if so, the argument 
of Bentley would be eluded; but in 
the 23d Letter, the word philosophy 
cannot be detached from the c6h- 
text. Now, it is universally agreed, 
that Pythagoras himself ijitroduced* 
the word ; a fact which hardly needs 
an attestation; hovk'cver,fromacrowd 
of authors, Bentley quotes Cicero to 
tlie following effect:—“ That, when 
Pythagoras bad discours(‘d before 
Leon, (the tyrant of Sicyon,) that 
l>riuce, much taken with his wit and 
ehxpience, asked Iiini what art or 
trade he possessed. * Art’ says Py¬ 
thagoras, ‘ / profess none ; 1 am a 
philosopher.’ I -eon, in admiration of 
the newness of the name, enquirt'd 
what these jAiilosophers Avere, and 
wherein they differed from other 
men.” On this, says Bentley, “ What 
a difference is here between the two 
tyrants! The one knows not what 
jihilosophcr mo.am the other seems 
to account it as threadbare a word 
as the name of wise men of Greece ; 
and that, too, before he had ever 
spoken with Pythagoras. We can¬ 
not tell which conversation was first. 
If Phalaris was the first, the Epistles 
must be a cheat. But, idlowing Leon’s 
to be the first, yet it could not be 
long after the other; and it is very 
hard to believe that the fame of so 


small a matter could so soon reach 
Phalaris’s ear in his castle, through 
his guard of blue-coats, and the loud 
bellowing of his bull.” In a note on 
the woru blue-coats,f Bentley says, 
“ This is not said at random; for I 
find the Agrigentines forbade tlieir 
citizens to wear blue clothes, be¬ 
cause blue was Phalaris’s livery.” 

Boyle’s answer is characteristic at 
once of his breeding as a man of 
quality, and his pursuits as a scholar: 
for he takes a scholarlike illustration, 
and he uses it like a courtier. Queen 
Elizabeth, it seems, in addressing 
one of the universities, introduced, 
upon her own autliority, the word 
P'a’minilis. Now, could that learned 
body have paid her a more delicate 
compliment, asks Boyle, than by 
using the royal word in its answer ? 
Bentley rejects this as a piece of un- 
Avorthy adulation; not that Bentley 
Avas always above flattering; but his 
mind was too coarse and plain to 
enter into tiie spirit of such ro¬ 
mantic and Castilian homage: his 
good sense Avas strong, his imagina¬ 
tive gallantry w'cak. However, we 
agree with him that, previously to 
any personal conversation Avith Py¬ 
thagoras, the true Phalaris could not 
possibly have used this neAv desig¬ 
nation as familiarly as if it had 
been tlic language of his nurse,” but 
“ Avould have ushered it in witli some 
kind of introduction.” 

In the folloAving section comes on 
to be argued, the great question of 


* In saying that Pythngorns introduced the term philosopher, we must be under¬ 
stood to mean, (^and llentley, wc xircsiinic, meant,) that he first gave currency to 
that ]mrticulnr delcriiihmtion of the word “ philosopher," by Avhich, under the modest 
of an amateur or dilettante in wisdom, was understood an investigator of 
first rnuscs, upon n particular scheme; else, in the general and unlimited sense of 
tlic -word, merely as a lover of wisdom, and nothing masked under that title, there 
can be ni» doubt that Pytlingoras did not introduce the word. 'I'he case is the same 
as that of the modern illuminaii ; as a general and unrestricted term, it is, of course, 
niiplicttble to all men—each in his degree—Avho can make any pretensions to intellec- 
tnal culture. But, in the {larticular sense of Adam Weishaupt, and many other 
mystical enthusiasts of modern German}', that term designated a secret society, whose 
supposed objee.ts and purposes have been Stated by llobinson and the Abb6 Bamel 
with a degree of circumstantiality which must have been rather Burpriaiog to the 
gentlemen themselves. 

j- 'J'hc meaning of Bentley’s juke, as well as odd coincidence In the Agrigentlae 
regulation, are now obmdete. It must lie x'cmembered, therefore, that all the menial 
retainers of English noblemen, from a very early period of onr history-—and, from 
tlii.s passage, it seems that the practice still subsisted In Bentley’s time—received st 
stated iiitci'A’als an ample blue coat. This was the generic distin^ion of their iwder; 
the special one was the badge or cognizance appropriated to the partloolar fuiUy no- 
dcr which they took service; and from the periotUcal ddivaics of th>w, cbanKtedetio 
articles of serA'ile costume, came our word Uvery. 
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the age of Tragedy. The occasion 
is this: In the 63d Epistle, Phalaria “ is 
in great wrath with one Aristolochus, 
a tragic poet, that nohody ever heard 
of, for writing tragedies against him.” 
Bentley amuses himself a little with 
the expression of “ writing tragedies 
against a manand with the name 
of Aristolochus, whom he pronoun¬ 
ces a. fairy-poet, for having kept him¬ 
self invisible to all the world since 
his own day; though Boyle facetious¬ 
ly retorts, that, judging by the length 
of Ills name, he must have been 
a giant, rather than a fairy. But 
the strength of Bentley’s objection is 
announced in this sentence :—I 
must take the boldness to tell Pha- 
laris, who am out of his reach, that 
he lays a false crime to the poet’s 
charge; for there was no such thing 
nor word as tragedy when he tyran¬ 
nized at Agi’igentura.” Upon this 
arose the uisnute concerning the 
earliest date ot tragedy. 

In treating this interesting ques¬ 
tion, Bentley first addresses niinself 
to the ])roof that Tlicspis, and not 
Epigenes or Pliiynicus, was the true 
and original inventor of tragedy; and 
that no relics of any one Thesj^ian 
drama survived in the sqre of Aristo¬ 
tle; consequently, that those frag¬ 
ments which imposed upon Clemens 
Alexandrinus and otiiers, were forge¬ 
ries; and he points out even the par¬ 
ticular person most liable to the* sus- 

? icion of the forgery, viz. Heraclides 
'onticuB, a scholar of Aristotle’s. 
The fact of the forgery is settled in¬ 
deed upon other evidence ; for these 
four monstrous words, xSiurT^f, 

♦Xiffnj, occur in the iambics 

attributed to Thespis. Now these 
words are confessedly framed as ar- 
tifieial contrivances for including the 
entire twen^-fourletters of the, Greek 
alphabet. But Bentley makes it to¬ 
lerably evident that no more than 
eighteen, certainly not twenty-four, 
existed in the age of Thespis. The 
lines, then, are spurious; and the ima¬ 
ginary evidences for the fact of Thes¬ 
pis having written any thing, are got 
rid of. ^d as to any supplementary 
argument from the Alcestis, suppo¬ 
sed to be ascribed to him by the 
Arundel Marbles, that is overthrown 
—1. By the received tradition that 
'HiespiB admitted no female charac- 
tetii into bis plays: d fortiori^ then, 
that he could not have treated a sub¬ 


ject, the whole passion of which turn¬ 
ed upon a female character; but, 2. 
More effectually by the triumphant 
proof which Bentley gives, that the 
Arundelian Alcestis was a pure fic¬ 
tion of Selden’s, arising out of itn- 

{ lerfect examination. Next, how'ever, 
et it be conceded that Thespis did 
wfitc, will that be of any service to 
Boyle ? This introduces the question 
of the precise era of Thespis. Now, 
on tlie Oxford Marble, most unfortu¬ 
nately the letters which assign tliis 
are obliterated by time and weather. 
But Bentley suggests an obvious re¬ 
medy for the misTortuiie, which gives 
a certain a[)proxiiiiation. The name 
of Thesjjis stands between two gi’eat 
events, viz. the defeat of (h-cesus by 
immediately preceding, and 
tlie aecession of Darius, iiiiiuediatcly 
following. The first of these is placed 
by all great chronologists in the 1st 
year or the 36th Olympiad; the last, 
in the 2d year of the 65th (llyrnpiad. 
Between tliese dates, then, it was (a 
latitude of 25 years) that Thespis 
founded the tragic drama. And this 
being so, it follows, obvious!}', that 
Phalaris, who perished in tlie 3d year 
of the 57th Olympiad, could not have 
afforded a subject to tragedy during 
his iifetinie. Boyle most idly ima¬ 
gines an error in the marble chro¬ 
nicle, through an omission of the, 
sculptor. Certainly the e-^paX/^aru 
operarum are well known to literary 
men of our tiini'S, but hardly Avherc 
the proof-sheets happen to be mar¬ 
ble ; and after all, Bentley shews him 
tliat he W’ould take no benefit by this 
omission. Three collateral disquisi¬ 
tions on Plirynicus, the successor of 
Thespis, on Solon, and on the, origin 
of the word tragedy^ are treated <da- 
borately, and with entire success; 
but tliey depend too much on a vast 
variety of details to admit of com¬ 
pression. 

In the Twelftli Sertion, Bentley ex¬ 
amines the dialect. “ Had all other 
w'ays failed us,” says he, “ of detect¬ 
ing this impostor, yet his very speecli 
liad betrayed him : for his language 
is Attic; but he had foigotten that 
the scene of tliese Epistles was not 
Athens, but Sicily, Avliere the Doric 
tongue was generally spoken and 
written. Pray, how came that idiom 
to be the court-language at Agrigen- 
tum ?” Athens, the or ty- 

rantrhRting, by old prerogative, was 
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not likely to be a favourite with tlie 
greatest of tyrants. And above all, 
we must consider this—that in the 
age of Phalaris, before literature liad 
given to the Attic dialect that eupre- 
macy whicii it had afterwards, there 
was no one reason for valuing tliis 
exotic dialect, (as it wa.s to Phalaris,) 
or giving it any sort of preference to 
the native dialect of Sicily. 

But it is objected that Phalaris was 
bom at Astypalaia, an island where, 
in early times, there existed an Attic 
colony. Now, in answer to this— 
waiving the question of fact, would 
he, who for twenty years had been a 
tax-gatherer in Sicily, have not leai’n- 
ed the Doric ? pStudying popularity, 
would he have reminded die natives, 
by every word he uttered, that he was 
a foreigner ? But ])crhap8 he was not 
born at Astypaiaia; there is a strong 
presumption that he was bom in Si- 
<nly; and even if at Astypalaia, there 
is “ direct evidence that it was a Do¬ 
rian colony, not an Athenian; for it 
was planted by the Megarians.” 

But other eminent Sicilians, it may 
be said, quitted the Doric for the At¬ 
tic in their writings. True : but that 
was in solemn compositions address¬ 
ed to the world, epic poems and his¬ 
tories—not in familiar letters," most¬ 
ly directed to the next towns, or to 
some of his own domestics, about 
private aflairs, or even the expenses 
of bis family, and never designed for 
the public view.” 

“ Vet,” retorts Boyle, “ we have 
a letter of Dion of .Syracuse to Dio¬ 
nysius tlie Tyrant, and a piece of 
Dionysius’s, both preserved among 
Plato’s Epistles, and written in such 
a dialect as if both prince and philo¬ 
sopher (to use the Doctor’s phrase) 
had gone to school at Adiens.” 

Here, rejoins Bentley, he is " very 
smiu't upon me ; but he lashes him¬ 
self; for the philosopher really did 

f ;o to school at Athens, and lived with 
*lato and Speusippusand as to the 
prince, though lie “ did not go to 
Athens, yet Athens, as I may say,^ 
w'ent to him; for not Plato only, but 
several otlier philosophers, were en¬ 
tertained by him at his court in Sy¬ 
racuse.” 

But again, says Boyle, Blinking to 
produce a memorable and imomec- 
tionable case, because taken focmi 
Scripture, Epimenides the Cretan did 
not write in the Cretic dialect; f<Hv 


in the line cited from him by St 
Paul,— 

Kpsn; yetrifts 

agya/, 

the word »Et would in the Cretic di^ 
lect have been Even from this 
position, so difficult as it might seem 
at this time of day to dispute, Bent¬ 
ley’s unrelenting scourge immediate¬ 
ly forces liim: he produces a Cretic 
epistle and a Cretic inscription, (of 
absolute authority, being on marble,) 
both of which present the form iti. 
But, even had it been otherwise, we 
must remember, that from a poem to 
a familiar epistle, non valet comequen- 
tia : the latter could not abandon the 
dialect native to the writer, without 
irnpeacliing its credit. And m fatal 
is Bentley’s good luck, here as every¬ 
where, that he produ(;es a case where 
a letter of this very Epimenides, 
which stiii survives, was denounced 
as spurious by an ancient critic, (De¬ 
metrius the Magnesian,) for no oBier 
reason than because it w'as not Cre¬ 
tic in its dialect, but Attic. 

With his customary bad fortune, 
Boyle next produces Alcmus and 
Sappho, as persons " w'ho were born 
in places where the Ionic was spo¬ 
ken, and yet wrote their lyric poems 
in iEolic or Doric.’ ’ For this assertion 
he really had some colourable autho¬ 
rity, since both dillian and Suidas ex¬ 
pressly rank Lesbos among the Io¬ 
nian cities. Yet, because Meurrius, 
and before him, Broda>us, and after 
both, Bentley himself, had all inde¬ 
pendently noticed the word Lesbos 
as an error for Lebedos, Bentley re¬ 
plies in the following gentle terms: 
—“ 1 protest I am ashamed even to 
refute such miserable trash, thou^ 
Mr Boyle was not ashamed to write 
it. What port is it Bint I must teach 
him ? That A1ch*ub and Sappho were 
natives of Lesbos ? But it is incre¬ 
dible he should be ignorant of that. 
Or, that the language of Lesbos was 
iEolic V Yes, there his learning was 
at a loss; he believed it was Ionic.” 
It b then demonstrated, by a heap of 
authorities, nut only that Leabos was 
an Aliolian city, but that, (as Strabo 
says,) iu a manner, it was the metro¬ 
polis of .£olian cities. 

Well, but Agathyraides^ at least, 
quitted his Samian or Boric dialect 
for Jonie, Answer ; There was no 
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such person; nor did the island of 
.SareoH speak Doric, but Ionic Greek. 

Andronicus of Rhodes, then, in 4w 
stiHU surviving Commentary on Aristo¬ 
tle's Ethics. The Commentary does 
indeed survive; but that the author 
was a Rhodian, is a mere conceit 
of a modern, and a very unlearned 
person.'* This fact had been already 
stated by Daniel Heinsius, the origi¬ 
nal editor of Andronicus. 

Well, at any rate, Dionysius of Ha¬ 
licarnassus : that case is past dispu¬ 
ting. Why, yes; he was of Doric 
birth undoubtedly, and undoubted¬ 
ly he wrote in the Attic dialect But 
then, in the first place, he lived 
amongst those who hadnodiing to do 
with the Doric—which was one rea¬ 
son for abjuring his native dialect; 
and secondly, which is the material 
difierence between him and Phalaris, 
he wrote in the age of Augustus Ca;- 
sar—when the'Attic dialect had been 
established for four centuries as the 
privileged language of Grecian lite¬ 
rature. 

'* But the most remarkable instance 
of all," says Boyle, “ is that of Za- 
leucus. King of the Locrians, a Doric 
colony i the preface to whose laws is 
preserved, andnas plainly nothing of 
tJse Doric dialect in it." Sad fate of 
this strongest of all instances! His 
inexorable antagonist sets to work, 
and, by arguments drawn from place, 
time, and language, makes it pretty 
nearly a dead certainty that the pre¬ 
tended laws of Zaleucus were as pure 
a fabrication as the Letters of Plialor 
ris. Afterwards he makes the same 
scrutiny, and with the same result, 
of the laws attributed to (yliarondas; 
and in the end, he throws out a con¬ 
jecture that bo^ these forgeries were 
tlie work of some sophist not even a 
native Greek; a conjecture which, by 
the way, has since been extended by 
Valckenaer to the Pseudo-Phalaris 


himself, upon the authority Of some 
Latin idioms.i' 

[N.B. Atiy future editor of Bent¬ 
ley’s critical works ought to notice 
the arguments of Warburton, who, 
in the Divine Legation, endeavours 
to support the two lawgivers against 
Bentley.] 

The use of the Attic dialect, there¬ 
fore, iu an age when as yet no con¬ 
ceivable motive had arisen for pre¬ 
ferring that to any other dialect, the 
earliest morning not having dawned 
of those splendours which afterwards 
made Athens the glory of the earth, 
is of Itself a perfect detection of the 
imposture. But let this be waived. 
Gonceive that mere caprice, in a 
wilful tyrant like Phalaris, led him 
to adopt the Attic dialect: stet jtro 
ratione voluntas. Still, even in such 
a case, he must have used the Attic 
of Ilia own day. Caprice might go 
abroad, or it might go back in point 
of time; but caprice could not pro¬ 
phetically nntic.i]iate, as Phalaris does, 
the diction of an age long posterior 
to his own. Upon this subject Bent¬ 
ley expresses himself in a more phi¬ 
losophic tone than h(i usually adopts., 
“ Every living language,” says he, 
“ like the perspiring bodies of living 
creatures, is in perpetual motion and 
alteration. Some words go off, and 
become obsolete; others arc taken 
in, and by degrees gi-ow into com¬ 
mon use; or the same word is in¬ 
verted to a new sense .and notion; 
wliich, in tract of time, makes as ob- 
sen-able a change in the air and fea¬ 
tures of a languagf;, as age makes in 
the lines and mien of a face.” Boyle, 
however, admitting this us a general 
law, chooses to suppose that the 
Greek language presented an emi¬ 
nent exception to it; insomuch that 
writings, separated by an interval of 
two thousand years, were, in his 
judgment, nearer to each other in 


* It is,however, still I'epriotcd at iutervals by the Clarendon IVois, as the work of 
Andronicus Rhodtus. 

i* Vaickeuaer’s aipunent is good for as far as it goes : pity that so exquisite a Gre- 
riau should not have detected many inoi‘c tlaws of the .same quality ! But in this 
respect the Lettera of Phalaris seem to enjoy that sort of iinacrountable security which 
hitherto has shielded the forgeries of Chattertoii. No man, with the slightest ear fat 
metre, or the poorest tact for the charactci'isiic marks of modern and ancient style of 
poetic feeling, but must at once acknowledge the extravagance of referring these poems 
to the age of Henry IV. Yet, with the exception of an allusion to the technical usages 
of horse-raolng, and one other, we do not remember that any speciftc anachronisms, 
rithor MS to words w things, have been yet pointed out in Cbatterton. 
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point of phraseology, than English 
works sepaiated by only two centu¬ 
ries. Auti as the reason of tliis fan¬ 
cied stability, he assigns tlic extend¬ 
ed empire of the Greeks. Bentley 
disputes both the fact and the reason. 
As to tlie fact, he says that tlie re¬ 
semblance between the old and mo¬ 
dern Greek literature was purely 
mimetic. Why else, he asks, arose 
the vast multitude of scholiasts ? Their 
aid was necessary to explain phrases 
which had become obsolete. As to 
extensive empire, no better cause can 
be assigned why languages ore not 
stationary. In tlie Roman language, 
for (‘xample, more changes took 
place during the single century be¬ 
tween the Duilian column (i. e. the 
first naval victory of the Romans) 
and the comedies of Terence, tlian 
during the four centuries preceding. 
And why ? Because in that century 
the Roman eagles first flew beyond 
the limits of Itsdy. Again, with re¬ 
spect to the Athenian dialect, wc find, 
from Dionysius of Halicarnassus, that 
already by the time of the great 
orators, tlie peculiar Attic of Plato 
and Thucydides had become anti¬ 
quated, altliough these lust stood in 
the same ndation of time to Demos¬ 
thenes, that Diyden did to Pope. 
Now this is sufliciently explained by 
the composition of the Athenian po¬ 
pulation in the 110th Olympiad, as 
afterwards recorded by Atheua*us. At 
that lime tliere were '21,000 citizens, 
10,000 naturalized foreigners, and 
400,000 slaves, lender this pro)>or- 
tion of nineteen foreigners* to one 
native, well might the dialect sufler 
rapid alterations. 

Thus far Bentley maintained his 
usual superiority. But in the pai'ti- 
ciilar examples which ho adduced, 
he was both unexpectedly penurious 
and not always accurate. Tlie word 
(ivfuTiptt, flauffhterSy used In the He¬ 
brew intmner for young women, was 
indisputably a neologism impossible 
to the tnie Phalaris. So also of 
used for With respect to 

the phrase naltuv used for lo¬ 
vers of children, which Bentley con¬ 
tends must have been equivalent in 
tlie elder ages to the infamous word 
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nmitfnciit, it has been since supposed 
tlmt he was refuted by Markland, and 
V. 1086 of tlie iSWppA'ces of Euripides; 
but on the whole, we are of opinion 
that Bentley was right. It was the 
prerogative of the IVagic Drama, as 
of poetry in general, to exalt and en¬ 
noble : Thu8,for instance, filled her 
with tliee a goddess fair,” in Mil¬ 
ton’s L’Allegro, would in plain prose 
become almost an obscene expres¬ 
sion ; but, exalted and sustained by 
tlie surrounding images, it is no more 
than allowably voluptuous. In the 
absolute prose of Phalaris, we think 
with Bentley that the phrase could 
not have borne an innocent meaning. 
Thus fax* Bentley was right, or not 
demonstrably ivrong; but in the two 
next instances he errs undeniably; 
and the triumph of Boyle, forthefirst 
time and the last, cannot be gainsaid. 
Beutleylimaginedthat in the 

unusual sense of giving heforehawl, 
(instead of betraying,) liad no coun¬ 
tenance from the older writers; and 
he also denounced the word tnexu, 
when applied to the jmrming an ob¬ 
ject of desire, believing that it was ap¬ 
plicable only to the case of an enemy 
put suing one who fled. Here we see 
the danger, in critical niceties, of 
trusting to any single memory, though 
the best in the world. And we can 
well believe Bentley when he charges 
his oversight u])on the hurry of the 
“ press staying for more copy.” Ha¬ 
ving erred, however, the best course 
is to confess frankly and unreserved¬ 
ly ; and this Bentley does. But in 
one point he draws from his very 
error an advantageous inference. : 
his Oxford enemies had afiected to 
regard him ns a mere index-hunter ; 
and Alsop had insolently described 
him as ” virum in volvendis Lexide 
satis diligentem.” Now, says Bent¬ 
ley, it was just because 1 was not 
Avhat they would represent me just 
because I too much neglect a to 
search Lexic^ous and Indexes, and 
too entirely relied on my own read¬ 
ing and unassisted memory, that this 
one sole error in mv first hasty dis¬ 
sertation remained, like the heel of 
Achilles, to shew a touch of human 
infirmity, in what else might have 


*■ Bentley here, rather too hastily, takes credit for as many foreigners at slavesffor- 
getting the vernacular 8lav«s«>(though certainly they were less nufiterout than among 
the Romans.) 
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elRimed the iramaculftteness of a di- 
vlhe origin. 

Upon a final examination of the 
Letters, Bentley detected three otlier 
words, which manifestly belonged to 
a later and a philosopliic era—viz. 
Tifinia, used not in the sense of fore- 
sifjht, but of Divine Providence ; 
jrmxM*, which at first meant a letter 
or an element of words, used for efe* 
jnent in the natural philosopher's 
sense; and for the world. But 
the truth is, that this line of argument 
tlirew Bentley upon the harcftask of 
proving negauves. It might be easy, 
as occasions offered, to shew that 
such a word was used by a particu¬ 
lar age; one positive example suffi¬ 
ced tor that: but difficult indeed to 
shew that it was not. The whole is 
a matter of practice and feeling; and, 
without any specific instances of 
modem idiom, which yet might per¬ 
haps still he collected by a very vi¬ 
gilant critic, no man of good taste, 
competently prepared, will liesitate 
to condemn tne Letters as an impos¬ 
ture, upon the general warrant or tlie 
style and quality of the thoughts ; 
these are everywhere redolent of a 
state of society highly artificial and 
])o]ished, and argue an era of litera¬ 
ture matured, or even waning, as to 
the division of its siweral depart¬ 
ments, and the pretensions of its pro¬ 
fessors. 

Tlie argument wliich succeeds in tlie 
Fourteenth and Ninetecntli Sections, 
is equally ludicrous and convincing. 
Throughout the Letters, Phaiaris 
sports a most royal munificence, and 
gives away talents with as much ease 
as if they had been sixpences. Now, 
the jest of the matter is, that Sicilian 
talents were really not much more. 
The Attic forger of the Lefters, na- 
Ihdrally thinking of the Attic talent, 
(worth about L. 180,) forgot, or had 
never learned, that the Sicilian talent 
was literally two thousand times less 
in value, ’^us Phaiaris complains 
of a hostile invasion, as having robbed 
him of seven talents ; whicli, if they 
could he supposed Attic talents, make 
L.1260 stening; but, being .Sicilian 
talents, no more than 12s. 7d. Again, 
he gives to a lady, as her mornage 
portion, five talents, meaning, of 
course, Attic talents (i. e. L.900); 
bufwHat the true Phaiaris must have 
understood by that sum was—nine 
shillings i And in other places he 


mentions coins which were 

not Biciliaii. Boyle endeavoured to 
resist these exposures, but without 
any success; and the long disserta¬ 
tion on Sicilian money which his ob¬ 
stinacy drew from Bentley, remains 
a monument of the most useful learn¬ 
ing, as it corrects the eri'ors of Gro- 
novius, and other first-rate authori¬ 
ties, upon tliis very complex topic. 

Meantime, tlie talent overywhm'e 
meant to be understood was AAe- 
nian; and upon that footing, the pre¬ 
sents made % Phaiaris are even more 
absurd hy their excess, than upon 
the Siiulian valuation of the talent 
by their defect. Either way, the 
Pseudo-Phalaris is found ofTending 
against tlie possibilities of the time 
and of the place. One instance 

1 daces the absurdity in a striking 
ight, both as respects the giver 
and tlie receiver. Gold ivas at that 
time very scarce ip Greece, so that 
the Spartans could not, in every 
part of that countiy, collect enough 
to gild tlie face of a single statue; 
ana they finally bought it in Asia of 
Ciwsus, Nay, long afterwards, Phi¬ 
lip of Macedon, being possessed of 
one golden cup, weighing no more 
than naif a pound Iroy, could not 
sleep, if it were not pla<*ed under his 
pillow. But, perhajis, Sicily had what 
Greece wanted ? So far from it, tliat, 
above 70 years after Phaiaris, Tliero, 
King of Syracuse, eould not obtain 
gohf enough for a single tripod and 
a Victoria, until after a long search, 
and a mission to Corinth; and even 
then his success was an accident. So 
much for the powers of the giver. 
Now for the receiver. A physician 
in those days was not paid very libe¬ 
rally; and even in a later age, the 
following are the rates which the phi¬ 
losopher (ypates assigns ns a repre¬ 
sentative scale for the practice of rich 
men:—To a cook, L..‘l(); to a phy¬ 
sician, 8d.; to a toad-eater, L.900; to 
a moral adviser— smoke; to a courte¬ 
zan, L.180; to a philosopher, 4d.” 
But this was satire. True; yet, se¬ 
riously, not long after the death of 
Phaiaris, we have an account of the 
fees paid to Detnocedes, the most 
eminent physician of that day. His 
salary for a whole year from the peo¬ 
ple of iEgina was L.180. The follow¬ 
ing year he was hired hy the Athe¬ 
nians for 1 . 1 , 800 ; and the yew after 
that hy a prince, richer than Phaiaris, 
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for L.3G0: bo tliat he never ^ot bo 
much as a guinea a-day^. Yet, in the 
face of theKe facts, Pbalaris gives to 
kis physician, Polycletus, tiie follow¬ 
ing presents for a single cure:—four 
g^lets of refined gold, two silver 
howls of unrivalled workmanship, 
ten couple of large Thericlatan cnpB, 
twenty young boys for his slaves, fif¬ 
teen hundred pounds in ready mo¬ 
ney, besides a pension for life, equal 
to the highest salaries of his generals 
or admirals; all which, says Bentley, 
though shorkin" to common sense, 
when supposea to come from Pha- 
laris, apctty prince of a petty district 
in Sicily, “ is credible enough, if we, 
consider tiint a sophist ivas the jiay- 
master w^ho, us the actors in tho 
Greek comedy paid all debts with 
lupins, pays hin witli words. 

As his final arguincut, Bentley ob¬ 
jects that the very invention of h'tter- 
writing was due. to Atossa the Per¬ 
sian Emj>ress, younger tlian Plialaris 
by one or two generations. This is 
asserted upon the authority of Ta- 
tian, and of a miieli more learned 
writer, ('lemeiit of Alexandria, But, 
he that as it may, ov<*ry person wlio 
considers the gemu-ul cliaracteristics 
of thos(‘ times, must he satisfied that, 
if the (>pistr>hiry form of composition 
existed at all, it was merely as a rare 
agent in sudden and diiRcuIt emer- 
geneies—rarer, perha])s, by a great 
deal, tlian the use of telegraphic dis- 
patclies at ])r(‘Keut. As a spericB of 
iiterai-y composition, it could not pos¬ 
sibly arise until its use in matters of 
business had familiarized it to all the 
world. Letters of grace and senti¬ 
ment would be a remote afterthought 
upon letters of necessity and practi¬ 
cal negotiation. Bentley is too brief, 
howevei', on this head, and does not 
even glance at some collateral topics, 
such as the Lacedtemoniaii Caduceus 
and its history, w'hiclx would liave 
furnished a very interesting excursus, 
Ilis reason for placing this section 
last is evident. The story of Mueia- 
nus, a Roman of consular rank, who 
had been duped by a pretended let¬ 
ter of Saipeaon’s, (that same Sariie- 
don, SI Diia placeat, who is killed in 
tlie Iliad by Pati’oclus,) furuidies him 
with a pai'ting admonition, personally 
appropriate to his antf^onist—that 
someuiing more even tl^ the title 
of Honourable “ cannot always secure 
a man from cheats and impostures,” 


In the Sixteenth Section, which 
might ns properly have stood last, 
Bentley moves the startling question, 
(able of itself to decide the contro¬ 
versy,) “ in what secret cave” the let¬ 
ters had been hidden, “ so that nobo¬ 
dy ever heard of them fen' a thousand 
years?” He suggests tiiat some trusty 
servant of tlie Tyrant must havnhu^ 
ried them underground; andit ams 
well he did so; for if die Agrigen- 
tiues had metwith them, (who burned 
both iiitii and his relations and his 
friends,) they had certainly gone to 
pot.” [The foreign traualator of the 
two Plialaris Dissertations (whose 
work, by the way, was revised by 
the illustrious Valckenaer) is puz¬ 
zled by this phrase of “ yoing to pot^* 
and he tnmslates it conjecturally in 
the following ludicrous terms : “ Si 
enini eos iiivcnissent Agrigeutini, * 
sine duhiu tergendis natibus inserviis* 
sent '') Boyle, either himself in a mist, 
or designing to mistify ins readers, 
cites the cases, as if parallel cases, of 
Paterculus and Pliiedrus, the first of 
whom is nut quoted by any author 
now' extant till Priscian’s time-^SOO 
y<>ai's later than his own era—and not 
again until 900 years after Priscian: 
as to P]ja>(lru8, supposed to belong 
to tlie Augustan era, he is first men¬ 
tioned by Avienu8,400 years after this 
e])ucli, and never once again, until 
his w'orks were lironght to light by 
Pitliou late in the sixteenth century. ' 
These cases Boyle cites as countenan¬ 
cing diat of Phalaris. But Bentley 
will not Bufler the argument tube so 
darkened: the thousand years w'hich 
succeeded to Priscian and Avienus 
were years of barbarity; there was 
little literatui'c, and little interest in 
litei-ature, through that long night In 
Western Europe. This sufiiciently 
accounts for tlie obscurity in which 
the tw'o Latin authors slumbered. 
But the thousand years which suc¬ 
ceeded to Phalaris, Solon, and Py- 
tliagoras, were precisely the most 
enlightened period of that extent, and} 
in fact, the only period of one thou¬ 
sand successive years, in the records 
of our planet, that has uninterrupt¬ 
edly enjoyed the light of literature. 
So that the difference between toe 
rase of Phalaris, and those which are 
alleged as parallel W Boyle, is ex¬ 
actly this: that the Pseudo^faaJarls 
was first heard of in toe very duih 
and twilight before the long night of 
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ignorance ;** whereas Phaedrus, Lac* 
tan^B, &C. suffered the more natu* 
ral effect of being eclipsed by that 
night. The darkness which oxtiii- 

S uished the genuine claasics, first 
revv PhaJaris into notice. Besides, 
that in the cases brought forward to 
countenance that of Pnalaris, the ut¬ 
most that can be inferred is no more 
thw 8 negative argument, those wri¬ 
ters are sunply not quoted; but from 
tJua no argument can be drawn, 
concluding for their non-existence. 
Whereas, in the case of Phalaris, we 
find various authors—Pindar, for 
instance, Plato, Aristotle, Tiraieus, 
Polybius, and others, down even to 
Lucian—talking of the man in terms 
whidi are quite inconsistent with the 
statements of these letters. And we 
may add, W'ith regard to other distin- 
’ guished authors, as Cicero in parti¬ 
cular, that on many occasions, their 
very silence, under circumstances 
which suggested the strongest temp¬ 
tation to quote from these letters, had 
they been aware of their existence, 
is of itself a sufficient proof that no 
such records of the Sicilian tyrant 
had ever reached them by report. 

finally, the matter of the letters, to 
which Bentley dedicates a separate 
section of his work, is decisive of the 
whole question to any man of judg¬ 
ment who has reviewed them with¬ 
out prejudice or passion. Strange it 
is at this day to recollect the oppo¬ 
site verdicts on this point of tlie con¬ 
troversy, and the qualifications of 
those from whom they proceeded. 
Sir William Temple, an sged states¬ 
man, and practised in public busi- 
nesBi^timatc with courts, a man of 
great political sagacity, a high-bred 
gentleman, and of brilliant accom¬ 
plishments, singles out these letters 
not merely as excellent in their kind, 
but as one argument amongst others 
for die unapproachable supremacy 
in all intellectual pretensions of the 
ancients; on the other hand, Bentley, 
a young scholastic clergyman of re¬ 
cluse Mbits, comparatively low in 
rimk, and of humble breeding, pro¬ 
nounces the letters to be utterly des¬ 
picable, and unworthy of a prince. 
On such a question, and between 
such judges, who would hesitate to 
abide by the award of the sage old 
^lomatist ? Yet a single e'l^lana- 
Irea discredits his Judgment: he was 
angry and prejudiced. And die ac¬ 


tual result is—that every reader of 
sense heartily aci^edes to Bentley’s 
sentence—“ You feel, by the empti¬ 
ness and deadness of them, that you 
converse w ith some dreaming pedant 
with his elbow on his desk; not with 
an active, ambitious tyrant, with his 
hand on his sword, commanding a 
million of subjects." 

It remains diat we should say a few 
words on Bentley’s character, and 
the general amount of his claims. 
This part of liis task. Dr Monk, for a 
reason quite unintelligible to us, has 
declined; and Dr Parr has attempted 
it with his usual sonorous tympany 
of words, hut with no vestiges ot dis¬ 
tinct meaning, or of appropriate coin- 
meudatioii. We do not design, on 
this occasion, to supply their omis¬ 
sions by a solemn and minute adju¬ 
dication of Bentley’s qunntum met'vU 
in every part of his preUmsions; that 
will be a proper' undertaking, and 
one from ivhicii ive siiall not sliriiik, 
ill connexion with some genera] re¬ 
view' of the leading scholars since the 
restoration of letters, English and 
('outinental. At present, w'e shall 
confine oui'selves to a brief and 
unpretending suggestion of some 
few principal considerations, wliicli 
should guide our estimate of Bent¬ 
ley’s services to literature. 

Bentley was a man of strong mo¬ 
ther wit,” and of masculine good sense. 
These w'erc his priraaiy adv.antages; 
and he had them in excess, if excess 
beloMs to gifts of that quality. They 
are, which have not often illu¬ 
minated the labours of the great 
classical scholar; who, though ne¬ 
cessarily a man of talent, has rarely 
been a man of ]iow<>rful uuderstand- 
ing. In this there is no contradic¬ 
tion : it is possible to combine great 
talents with a poor understanding; 
and such a combination is, indeed, 
exceedingly comnioti. The ScaUgers, 
perhaps, were mim of commanding 
sense. Isaac C’asaubon, wdio has 
been inucli praised for his sense, (and 
of late more than ever hy Messrs Sou¬ 
they and Savage Landor,) w'as little 
above mediocrity in that particular. 
His notices of men and human life 
are, for the most part, poor and life¬ 
less commonplaces.’' Salmasius, a 
greater scholar, was even meaner as 
a tliinker. To take aii illustration or 
two from, our ovm times, Valckenaer 
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and Person—the two best Grecians, 
perhaps, since Bentlpy—were botli 
poor creatures in general ability and 
sense. Porsoii’s jaix d'esprit, in the 
newspapers of his day, were all child¬ 
ish and dull beyond description: 
and, accordingly, his wliig friends 
have been reduced to the sad neces¬ 
sity of lying and stealing on his be¬ 
half, by claiming, (and even publisli- 
ing,) as Porsou’s, a copy ot v<‘rses. 
Devil's Sunday Thoughts,) of 
which theyare well assuredhe ditl not 
write aline. Parr, again,a good IjUtin 
sc,holar, though no Grecian, for gene¬ 
ral powe.r of tliought and sense, was 
confessedly the merest driveller of 
his age. But Bentley was not mere¬ 
ly respectable in this particular: he 
reached tlie level of Dr .Toliuson, and 
was not far short of the powc^rs which 
would have made him a philosopher. 

The next great qualifications of 
Bentley were, ingenuity, and (in the 
original sense of that term) sagacity. 
In these he excelled all the children 
of men; and as a verbal critic will pro¬ 
bably never be ri vailed. On this point 
vve remember an objection to Bentley, 
stated forcibly by Mr (’oleridge; and 
itseeim‘d, at ihe time, unanswerable; 
but a little ridlection will disarm it. 
Mr ('oleridge had been noticing tlie 
coai'seuess and obtuseness of Bent¬ 
ley’s poetic sensibilities, as indicated 
by his wild and unfeeling corruptions 
of the t«‘Xt in Paradise Lost. Now, 
here, tvhere our knowledge is per¬ 
fectly eijual to the task, we can all 
feel the deficiencies of Bentley: and 
Mr C’oleridgc argued, that a Grecian 
or Roman of taste, if restored to life, 
would, perhaps,have an equally keen 
sense or the ludicrous, in most of the 
emendations introduced by Bentley 
into the text of the ancient classics: 
a sense which, in these instances, is 
blunted or extinguished to us by our 
unfamiliar command over the two 
languages. But this plausible objec¬ 
tion we have already answered in 
another place. The truth is, that the 
ancient p(*pts are much more than 
the (liristian poets within the pro¬ 
vince of unimaginative good sense. 
Much might be said, and many for¬ 
cible illustrations given, to shew the 
distinction between the two cases; 
and that from a poet of the Miltonic 
order, there is no inference to a poet 
such as Lucan, whose connexions, 
transitions, and all the process of 
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whose thinking, go on by links of the 
most iiitelligime and definite inge¬ 
nuity; still less any inference to a 
Greek lexicographer like Suidas, or 
Ifesychius, wiiose thoughts and no¬ 
tices proceed in the humblest cate¬ 
gory of mere common sense. Neitlter 
IS it ti'ue, that, with regard to Milton, 
Bentley h.is always failed. Many of 
his suggestions are sound. And, 
where they are not, this does not al¬ 
ways argue bluntness of feeling; but, 
lierliaps, mere defect of knowledge. 
Thus, for (‘xample, lie has chosen, as 
we remcmbiM-, to correct the passage, 

“ That oil the .v/.ri-e< top 

Of lloreb or of Sinai,” &c. 

into sacred top; for he ai’gued, that 
the top of a mountain, exposed to 
the whole gaze of a surrounding 
country, must of all places be the 
least private or secret. But, had he 
happened to be familiar with moun¬ 
tains, though no higher tliau those of 
I'lugland, he would have understood 
that no secrecy is so complete, and 
BO undisturbed by sound or gaze 
from below, as that of a mountain 
top such as Helvellyn, Great Gavel, 
or Blencathara. Here, tlierefore, he 
spoke from no defect of feeling, hut 
from pure defect of knowledge. 
And, alter all, many of his better sug¬ 
gestions on the text of Milton will 
give an English reader an adequate 
notion of tlie extraoi dinary ingenuity 
witli which lie corrected the ancient 
classics. 

A third qualification of Bentley, 
for one province of criticism atleasl^ 
was the remarkable accuracy of his 
ear. Not that he had a peculiarly 
fine sense for the rhythmus of verse, 
—else the divine structure of tlie 
Miltonic blank verse would have 
preserved numerous fine passages 
from his “ slashing” proscription. 
But the independent beauty of sounds, 
and the hai*8h efl'ect of a jingle of 
syllables, no critic ever felt more 
keenly'tban be; and hence, on many 
occasions, he either derived origi¬ 
nally, or afterwards supported, hia 
corrections. 

This fineness of ear perhaps first 
drew his attention to Greek metre, 
which he cultivated witli success, 
and in that department may be almost 
said to have broken the ground. 

The Digamma, and its functions, 
remain also trophies of his exquisite 
2 X 
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sagacity In liunting backward, upon 
the diinincht traces, into tlie abori¬ 
ginal condition of tilings. The evi¬ 
dences of tins knowleoge, howevex*, 
wliicii iieynu used and published to 
tlie xvorld, are simply his eai*]y and 
crude notes on the margin of his 
Homer. Ilut the systematic treatise, 
wliich he afterwards developed upon 
this foundation, was unknown to 
Ueyne, and it is still unknown to the 
world. This fact, which is fully ex- 

f xlaincd in Mr Sandford’s late excel- 
eiit edition of Thiersch's Greek 
Grammar (p. 312-1J3), Ixas been en¬ 
tirely ovex’lookcd by Hr Monk. 

The same quality of sagacity, or 
the jxow'er of iucculitjaluui backward, 
(in the original sense of that meta¬ 
phor,) through the x'orruptions 'of 
20()() years, the primai-y form of *he 
X'cading wliich lay buried benjMitli 
them, "a fac,ulty which in Behtley 
was in such excess, that it led him 
to I’egard every MS. as a soil of 
figui'iitive Palimpsest, in vv'hicJi the 
early text had been overlaid by suc- 
cessiv'o layers of alien mattei’, was 
the fruitful source both of the faults 
and the merits of his wonderful edi¬ 
tions. We listen with some impa¬ 
tience to Dr Monk, when he falls in 
with the common cant on this sub¬ 
ject, as though Benth'v Iiad injured 
a reader by his new readings. Those 
whose taste is really fine enough to 
be offended by them, (and we con¬ 
fess, that in a poet of such infinite 
delicacy as Hoi-ace, we ourselves xwo 
offended by the obtrusion of the new 
lections into the text,) are at liberty 
to leave them. If but here and thei’c 
they improve the t<?xt, (and liow little 
is that to say of them !) htrro pomt- 
tur. Besides, the I'eceived texl, 
whic.h Bentley disfxlaced, vv'as often 
as arhiti’ary as his owm. Of this 
we have a pleasant example in the 
Gi’eefc' Testament: that text which 
it was held sacrilege in Bentley to 
disturb, was in fact the text of Mr 
Stejxhens the printer, (possibly of a 
clever compositor,) who had thus 
unintentionally become a sort of 
conscience to thi* Protestant churches. 
It vvas no more, therefore, than a 
fair jest in Bentley, upon occasion of 
his own promised I'evision of the 
text,—“ Gentlemen, in me behold 
your Pope.” 

Dr Monk regrets that Bentley for¬ 
sook Greek studies so often for 


Latin; so do we; hut not upon Dr 
Monk’s reason. It is not that Bent¬ 
ley was inferior, as a Latin scholar, 
to himself as a Grecian; it is, tliat 
Grecians, as good as he, arc much 
rarer than Latinists of the same 
rank. 

Something must he said of Bent¬ 
ley’s style. His Latiuity was as¬ 
sailed with petty malignity, in two 
set hooks, by Ker and Johnson. 
Hovv'ever, we see no justice in Dr 
Monk’s way of disparaging tlieir cri¬ 
ticisms, as characteristic of school¬ 
masters. Slips are slips; faults are 
faults. Nor do we see Imw any dis¬ 
tinction can he available between 
sidiuolinastm-s’ Latin and tin* Latin 
of suMiiner persons in silk xiprons. 
'I'he true distinction vv’hicii would 
avail Bentley wc take to be this. In 
writing liatin there are two distiiiet 
merits^ of stvle; tlie first lies in the 
mere eluxiee of tin* se]»ai’ate words; 
tin* second, in the whole structure 
and mould of the sentence. I'he 
formei* is within the reach of a ln>y 
armed witli a suitable xlictionaiy, 
which distinguisln*s the gold and 
silver words, and oholi/es tlie base 
Brunimagem x-ojqier coiiuige, 'I'he 
other is the slow result ol infinite 
practici' and original tact. Few 
people ever attain it; few ever could 
attain it. Now, Bentley’s defects were 
in the first accomjxlisliment; and a 
stroke of the pen would every whei’c 
have purified his lexis. But his great 
exeellence was in the latter,—where 
faults,like faults in the first digestion, 
tire incapable of remedy. No cor¬ 
rection, short of total extirpation, 
will reach ilint case: blotting will not 
avail: “«««liturapotest.” His defect 
thei'eforeis in a trifle; his success in 
the I'urest of attaiuineuts. Bentley 
is one of those who think in Latin, 
and not among the jioor frosty ti'ans- 
latui'H into Latin under an oveiTU- 
ling tyranny of English idiom. The 
phrase pnritns scrnionis, used for pu- 
rity of style, illustrates Bentley’s class 
of blemishes. We notice it, because 
Ker, Dr Monk, and Dr Parr, have all 
concuri’pd in condemning it. Casti- 
tas might ha substituted forpuritas ; 
as to sermonis, (pace virorum tanto- 
mm,) it admits of apology. 

Bentley’s English style was less ■ 
meritorious: but it was sinewy, na¬ 
tive, idiomatic, though coarse and 
homely. He took no pains with it: 
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whcro the words fell, there they lay. a ** duty" bein" ** due,'' which is 
lie would not stop to modulate a somewJierc to be found in his book, 
timeless seHlencc ; and, like most is even worse, 
great classical scholars of that day, As a theologian, Bentley stood in 
he seemed to suppose that no nio- the same circumstances as the late 
dern language Avas capable of a bet- Bishop of Llandalh Both were irre- 
ter or AAmrse. How much moie no- gularly built for that service; both 
bly did the Homan scholars behave drew o/f the eyes of the ill-natured, 
—CMcero, Varro, fic. —who, under and comjiensated their deficiencies 
every oppression of Greek models, by general ability; both BA’ailedthem- 
still laboured to cultivate and adorn seh es of a fortunate op])ortunity for 
tlu*ir own mother tongue! And even doing a pojndar 8(‘rvice to Christi- 
the example of Addison, whom Bent- anitj^ Avhich set their names abot'c 
ley HO much admired, might have the more fully accomplished divines 
taughthim another lesson ; for though of their day; both carried, by a coup- 
this great Avriter, umunpiainted Avith tk-nutin, tin* King’s professorship of 
the real poAvers of the Riiglish Ian- divinity at (^dmbridge, which is the 
guagi',* had flijipantiy pronounced it richest in the Avorid; and, finally, 
a “brick” edifice,by comparison with . y^ot li retreated from its duties, 
the marble temples of the .’incientsf Jl"ln conclusion, Ave shall venture to 
A'et h(‘ did not the less take ])ains to ^nronounee. Dr Bentley the greatest 

f mlislj and improve it. Brick, evmi, amongst all scholars. In the 

las its own pecnlinr rapacities of coinjilexion of Ins (•haracter, and the 
better and worse. Bentley’s law less style of his ])OAvers, he resemhled 
j)odaiitri(‘s of '■‘pnlUr and “ nri/ocr," the elder Sealiger, having the same 
though countenanced by eipial filtli brn'dihood, energy, aud elevation of 
in 1,’Kstrange and many Avriters of mind. But Bentley bad the advan- 
tlie day, must, in any age, have been tage of ^^ar]ior polisli, aud benefited 
saluted with bursts of laughter; and by the, advances of his age. We, 
his formal defence of the JatU*r word sliould jironouuce him,also,the great- 
Avas even more iiisunerahly ahsnrd esl of (.rholtirs, AA'cre it not tliat we 
than the harbarism whi<-h In*justified, remember Salmasins. Dr P.aiT Avas 
On the other band, tin* ivord itjnore, in tin* habit of comparing the Piiala- 
Avliicli be threw in the teeth of Mr rts dissertation with that of Salma- 
Boyle, bad been used by that gentle- sins Ue Lnujun Jlcdeuislica. For 
man’s uneb* in manj'^ of bis works; it our oavii jiarts, av<*. liave aln'ayH cora¬ 
ls, in fact, Hibernian, wliicli Bentley pared it AvitJi the same writer’s Pli~ 
did not, know; and in Rngland is ob- viun Kvereitutionn. Botli are among 
soletp, excejil. in the use of grand the miracles of human talent: but 
juries.—Being upon this suhject, ive ivilli this diflereiice, that the Salma- 
must take the liberty of tolling Dr sian Avorlc is croAvded with errors; 
IMouk, that his oaaui expressions of whilst that of Bentley, in its final 
“ orer/tnuf," for im'estiyafe, ami “ ttf- state, is absolutely Avithout spot or 
farliah/e," are in the loAvest style of blemish, 
colloquial slang. Tlie expression of 


■* It is u lii<;t ttiat Aildisoii has novor «-ili'd Shahsiusirt* but onci*; even tliat was a 
passiigp wliiidi lit! had carfifd away from tlie tlivatre. Sir W’. 'rcinple knew of iin 
Lord Uncoil: Miltou and ./crciuy 'J’aylor kuew not of each other: and Addison had 
certaliiJy never read Shak.spcurr. 
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ASKING AN OPINION. 


" Now that the servants are all 
gone, the table drawn towards the 
window, and every thing cornfort- 
abh? about us, take a good bumper 
to the King, and let me hear the se¬ 
cret you spoke of before dinner.”— 
“ Why, really, my dear fellow, I have 
long wislied for an opportunity to 
disburden myself to some kind and 
sensible friend—The King, God bless 
him!—and I know none I can so rea¬ 
dily confide in as yourself. You 
must have seen, 1 am sure you must 
have remarked, something new about 
me of late.”—“ No, nothing, upon my 
honour, but the same dingy old coa,|f 
which you have had, to my ecrtaHr 
knowledge, about you these thre^ 
years .”—" Tush, don’t inteirupt me j 
1 don’t mean that. Have you not 
remarked a change i.n my manners?” 
—“Not the least; just as sheepish 
and ridiculous as ever.”—“ There 
now, Simson, you always interrupt 
me.”—“ Well, well, go on.” 

“ Well then, you must know I have 
turaed my attention seriously for the 
last two or three months to a certain 
point ”—** Aha ! Matrimony ? Who 
18 it, Billy ?”—Now, you promised 
not to interrupt me. In casting my 
eyes about”—Ah, you had always 
an ugly trick of staring .”—** There 
now again ! upon my honour you’re 
too bad—I think I have at last found 
a person who will suit me in every 
respect; our joint labours will pro¬ 
duce something ^ood, 1 hope, when 
we ore fairly united, and the issue 
of our endeavours ”—** What in the 
world ai‘c you talking about now? 
Do you mean your children ? Why, 
a set of squinting little red-haired 
squalling devils they will be!”— 
“ Children ? No; what makes you 
think of children? The person, I 
tell you, I have chosen, is admirable 
in every point of view—respectabi¬ 
lity, interest, and talent.”—Who is 
it ? Who is this wonderful pardon 
who is going to become one nesh 
with Mr Billy Tompkinson ?”—** One 
fiesh! Nonsense, man; what can 
you be talking of?”—“ Stay, Billy; 
I’ll describe your choice to you:— 
Fairhair, almost approaching to 
Love’s proper hue, celestial rosy red; 
widish mouth—tliere is nothing equal 
to the mouth for expression; cock- 


nose ; a dclic<ate obliquity of vision; 
pointed chin; age, tliirty-five; and 
the name of tliis Dulcinea is”—Mr 
William Blackwood, -1.5, George’s 
Street, Edinburgh; see, there’s his 
address—1 am just going to send off 
the letter. 'I'he fact is, my dear 
Simson, I have turned author; 1 have 
written a story or novel, or whatever 
you like to call it, and before send¬ 
ing it down to the North, I shoidd 
like very much to have some rational 
and intelligent person’s opinion on 
its merits.’’—“ TJiank you; you could 
not, I am sure, have applied to a more 
disinterested friend, or one who 
•would be happier to give you any 
advice that may benefit your tvork. 
(Vain pu])py! what can tempi such 
a silly fool as this to commence au¬ 
thor?” Asif/c .)—“ 1 thought so, Sim¬ 
son ; and, if you’ll give lio interrup¬ 
tion, 1 shall be most happy to read 
you the first chapter or two.”—“ I 
interrupt you ? It is a thing I never 
did in my life; take another glass 
before you begin, and depend on my 
not m.'iking die slightest noise—un- 
h*ss I sliould happen to snore —" 
Asiflr .—“ Well then, here goes.— 

“ It was on the evening of the 15th 
day of July, in the year of our Lord 
eighteen hundred and twenty-eight” 
—“ Wliy, that’s just like the begin¬ 
ning of a law pajier; but I beg pardon 
■—mum.”—“It was on the evening 
of the 15th day of July, in the year of 
our Lord eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight, that a stranger was 
seen to enter the stable-yard of the 
Angel Inn, in the ancient town of 
Bury .St Edmunds. The stranger, 
from the juvenility of his appearance, 
was evidently young. His hat was 
set perpendicularly on the top of 
his head, while his legs were care¬ 
lessly suspended one on each side 
of the animal which he bestrode. 
Buttons of a bright yellow metal re¬ 
lieved the sombre shade of his dark- 
brown coat; and, after dismounting 
from his Jiorse, he eyed it aft'ectiou- 
ately for a considerable length of 
time, and having ordered tlie hostler 
to give it a feed of corn, he proceed¬ 
ed into the house. The room into 
which he was shewn was a clean, 
well-furnished apartment, about six¬ 
teen feet by twelve. The fire-place 
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was exactly opposite tlio door, and 
above the inantel-piecc was suspend* 
ed a black silhouette of a very fat 
gentleman, with a Roman nose; 
while, on the mantel-piece itself, was 
laid an elegant glass case, containing 
a representation of the Babes in the 
Wood, in wax. A small round table 
was placed in the middle of the room, 
supported on one leg, which divided, 
about a foot from the ground, into 
three separate claws. Another table, 
surmounted by a largo paper tea- 
tray, was stationed close to tec wall; 
and live rush-bottomed chairs,ranged 
regtilarly round the room, completed 
the furniture of the apartment. The 
stranger, depositing liis liat on the 
table next liiin, sat down on one of 
the chairs we have previously men¬ 
tioned, and seemed to sink into a re¬ 
verie of not the most pleasing nature. 

‘ Unliappy that I am!’ he at last ex¬ 
claimed, dashing his hand witli ener¬ 
gy upon liisbrow; ‘whither can I 
turn y Nowher<‘ have I a friend j 
my uncle opposes niy inclinations; 
Mrs .Tobson is severe' and cruel to 
my Sophia; and she herself—wretch, 
wretch tliat I am, to have inflicted 
such woe on s«> gentle, so suscepti¬ 
ble a heart!’ ”—“ Stop now, Billy; 
does your liero exclaim all this in the 
small room y<»u so circumstantially 
described, sitting alone by himself, 
witliout even the waiter to sympa- 
tlii/e in his griefs ?”—To be sure 
be does; w'aiter ? nonsense ; stop 

till you know wlio ho is.-Saying 

these words, lie rested bis head on 
bis hand, and betrayed l>y the fre¬ 
quency of his sighs, the sorrow that 
oppressed his breast. ‘ Yet wliy,’ 
he exclaimed,starting up, ‘whygive 
way to dejection? why surrender 
hope because friends jirovc mipro- 
pitious ? So long as ray Sophia con¬ 
tinues true, never, never, never shall 
1 despair.’ He rung tlie small bell 
upon the tabic with great vehemence, 
and having ordered a beef-steak and 
pickles to be ready for him at ten 
o’clock, he rushed with renewed 
cuniidunce and spirit into the open 
air. On coming out into tlie street, 
lie found the scene considerably al¬ 
tered. The grey light of twiliglit 
liad now faded into niglit, and tlie 
moon was sailing high in heaven, at¬ 
tended by her galaxy of stai s. The 
tower of the ruined monastery, 
which imparts such an air of grace 


and dignity to the town of Bury St 
Edmunds, was now no longer re¬ 
vealed to the eye by the mellowing 
rays of the declining sun, but rested 
ill a deep shade, save where it was 
artially illuminated by the moon- 
eains as they struggled through tho 
foliage of the trees. Still indulging 
in melancholy thoughts, the stranger 
directed liis steps towards the old 
bridge, and sighed at the remem¬ 
brance of ruined magnificence as he 
passed the Abbey wall. The wind 
by this time had risen, without his 
having perceived it. Dense masses 
of cloud liad congregated in the sky, 
and occasionally obscured the moon 
for a moment, and then floated past 
her with tlieir dark edges tipt with 
her silver light, like a rich sliawl of 
the darkest cachemire wool, fringed, 
as we sometimes may remark, with 
bridit and glittering colours. He 
had nowteppi'oached very near the 
water, when he thought he heard 
Steps close to him, and waited impa¬ 
tiently fur a transient glimpse of 
moonlight to discover from whom 
tlie sounds proceeded. The steps 
seemed those of a heavy man, and 
o(;casionall^ he thought he detected 
the clank of spurs. He placed him- 
.self as much as possible beiieatli the 
shelter of tlie Alibey wall, and with 
considerable excitement waited for 
the gratification of his curiosity. A 
thin haze now passed over the moon, 
and revealed a figure on the oppo¬ 
site side of the water, but whetfier 
a male or female the light did not 
yet enable him to discover. Sud¬ 
denly, however, be heard a violent 
plash in the river, and instinctively 
rushed forward. ‘ For God’s sake, 
stop,’ he exclaimed, ‘ wlioever you 
are, for I solemnly assure you, you 
have fallen into the water!’—‘ Yare, 
yare, liold in your bellowing tackle,’ 
replied the object thus addressed; 

‘ do you think' I don’t know water 
from land, especially when it’s run¬ 
ning into my boots .’—^ The channel 
perchance is deep; take care of your 
steps, for if it takes you over the 
head, and you cannot swim, you will 
vcrj^irobably be drowned.* 

“ T^lie traveller, however, made no 
answer to this, and the deepest si¬ 
lence succeeded to die previous dis¬ 
turbance in the water. ‘ Is it possi¬ 
ble ?* thought the stranger; ‘ can the 
individual be already drowned 't At 
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least let me try to Rnvc him, if, in¬ 
deed, it be not already too late.’ 
Urged on l>y tlieso generous feelings, 
he ruslied into the stream; but, great¬ 
ly to his surprise, he found that he 
arrived at the other side,without ha¬ 
ving waded-nearly up to Ids knee; 
anfl what added to his astonishment 
was, that the* person whom he had 
addressed was nowhere to be seen. 
He peraml)ulated every part of the 
street, but coidd not anywhere find 
tlie object of his search; and what 
increased his disappointment was, 
that he began to have a strange idea 
of having somewhere or other heard 
the traveller’s voice before. Bewil¬ 
dered, and in a state of considerable 
suspense, he was now warned by his 
appetite, and also by a fit of sneezing, 
which he considered was probably 
brought on by having wet his feet 
in his humane eudeavour^Uahat it 
was time for him tojpursu(!|m.s way 
back to the inn. Ho had wt pi o- 
ceeded far, wlien he felt a lieavy 
hand laid on his Hhoulder, and a voice 
muttered in his ear, ‘ Kites are 
abroad—^beware.’ He turned round 
to the ^eaker, and saw only a close¬ 
ly-muffled figure, but could not dis¬ 
tinguish any features. ‘ Kiti's y’ he 
Raid—‘ Thank CJod, I care nothing 
for any kites; they can do no harm 
tome.’—‘ The wolf attacks not the 
shepherd, yet he guards against it 
for the sake of his nock. Know you 
of no timid dove whom the kite may 
wound? Listen.’ He applied his lips 
close to the stranger’s ear, and whis¬ 
pered some words whii-li had a sur- 
prisiug effect.—‘ To-night, say yon?’ 
said tlie stranger. ‘ Ay, to-night,’ 
lie replied; * ere the grey dawn, 
you shall see me again. Fareivell.’ 
So saying, the mysterious figure dis- 
appeareef into one of the smaller 
streets, and left the stranger to pur¬ 
sue his walk alone. His mind was 
now ill a comydete chaos. The in¬ 
formation wiiicli Ids visitant had 
given him was of the most perplex¬ 
ing nature. Sometimes lie was half 
inclined to douht its truth; at others, 
he determined to forego his beef¬ 
steak and pickles, and "proceed in¬ 
stantly to ascertain wbetlier it was 
true or false. Amidst those conflict¬ 
ing feelings he arrived at his room. 

* Supper’s quite ready, sir,’ said the 
waiter; * what do you please to di*ink, 
sir ?’—* Is yotir ale mild ?’—* Yes, 


very good indeed, sir.’—* Then bring 
me a quart of ale.’—‘ Directly, sir— 
A note for you, air.’—‘ A note for 
me !—where ? when ? how did it 
come ?’—‘ A sailor brought it a few 
minutes ago—Steak’s quite hot, air.’ 

“ The atranger seized the note witli 
avidity. It liad no address, and was 
written in sucli a miserable hand, as 
to render it difficult to make out its 
meaning. He at last, however, de¬ 
ciphered it, and found it to contain 
these words:—‘ If you he he as comes 
from Bungay, and cares for S. M,, 
you will not fail to be in St Mary’s 
(^'hurcliyard at half yiast 11 to night. 
Yours, Tom Tyger.’ ‘ To-night, in 
St Mary’s (.liurchynrd,’ he iiiulter- 
ed, inaudihly. ‘ The ydot thickens 
round me on every side; first, the 
stranger who disayvpoared in so mar¬ 
vellous a maimer near tlie bridge; 
then the yierson who nddressinl me 
on my way hither, and who seemed 
to know what 1 liad liolieved Iiiddeii 
from every human Iieing, rvveept one; 
and now tiiis letter, yvointiiig so ma¬ 
nifestly to my dear Sopliia ! In iaet, 
1 know not what to think.’ In this 
state of uncertainty, he yiaid his re¬ 
spects to liie viands before liim, and 
had nearly succeeded in demolishing 
every jiarticle of tlie solids, when the 
door ojieiied, and a gentleman walk¬ 
ed into the room. ‘ Servant, sir,’ 
said the intruder; ‘ liopes I don’t in¬ 
commode you; hut finding as the 
house be cliokeful, tuki's the liberty 
to walk in liere.’—‘Sir,’ said our hero, 
svv’^allowing the last morsel with a 
itulp, ‘ 1 certainly hoped to he secure 
from interruption.’—‘ Don’t men¬ 
tion it, I beg, my dear sir,’ rejilied 
the new comer, taking ofl‘ Ids great¬ 
coat, and throwing liiinself on a chair, 

‘ don’t say a word of it—I knew— 
indeed, I told the waiter, I was sure 
you would be delighted to have a 
companion.—Is the beer good, sir ?’ 
As he said these words, lie lam hold 
of the ])ewter vessel containing the 
whole of oiir hero’s quart, and,"not!- 
ding familiarly, drained it to the very 

bottom. * D - 11 , sir !’ cried our 

hero, in a passion, ‘ what do you 
mean by that?’—‘By what, my good 
friend; what makes you so angry ?’ 
—‘ Angi-y? who the devdl can sub¬ 
mit to be intruded on by a fellow 
vvdio flops himself down without cere¬ 
mony at another gentleman’s table, 
and drinks up every drop of his beer ?’ 
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—‘ Fellow!* replied the other; ‘I’d 
have yoti for to know, sir, I’m no 
fellow of your’n. Confound you and 
your beer too—can’t you order an¬ 
other quart ? If it’s too iriurh for you, 
I sliall be very happy to help you to 
hnish it—so ring the bell, and order 
in a supply.’—* Who are you, sir ‘r’ 
roared our hero, in a jirodigious rage 
—wlio are you, sir, who order me to 
ring ]>clls, and send for more beer, 
JVlUCh,.you would infallibly pour i nto 
your own throat V—Sir, I won’t stand 
it, and if you doii’ttake care, I’ll throw 
you neck and heels out of this win¬ 
dow into the street.’—‘ Now, listen,’ 
said the other, very composedly—* lu 
the first ])hice, this winmiw opens oti 
the stable-yurd, and not on the street. 
In the next place., look at my shoul¬ 
ders, attd then at your own. In the 
third place, sit quietly down in y«)ur 
seat, foi even wet feet, I see, can 
scarcely cool your courage.*—‘ How 
do you know my feel are tvet, sir ?’ 
said our hero, still irate; ‘are you 

the person who-’—‘ Ha—ha—lia! 

so your curiosity’s rais<*d at last!— 
(!otne,come,letus hate in some more 
beer—shall be good friends by and 
bye.’—‘ Sir, you are one of the most 
extraordinarily impudent meti I ever 
saw.’—‘You may say that, with your 
own ugly mouth.’—‘I'gly mouth? 
whatthe dev—’—‘ There now, you’re 
in a rag(' again—always flying your 
kites—they’ll bring you on your back 
som<* day.’ These words w<'re said 
with the most provoking calmness, 
and an emphasis was laid on the word 
‘ kites,’ which strongly arrested our 
hero’s attention. Resolved to gratify 
his curiosity, he sat down, and said, 
with as much softness as he could 
assume,—‘ Sir, your conduct is un¬ 
doubtedly very strange—you came 
in when I had just finished my beef¬ 
steak’-‘ Cadso,’ interrupted the. 

intruder, ‘ and I’ve kept you all this 
time from your cheese*! H(‘re, waiter! 
Waiter, bring this gentleman’s cheese, 
—and, waiter, bring in a couple of 
plates,—and, waiter, do you hear— 
fill up the gentleman’s pot witli the 
same sort of beer—for 1 feel myself 
uncommonly thirsty again.’ Our 
hero checked himself as much aa 
possible while his forced guest gave 
Lis orders, and resumed—‘ You have 
made yourself quite at home in my 
apartment—jmu have persisted in 
forcing yourself into conversation 
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witli me, and in the course of it, you 
have twice made allusions to atiuira 
which happened to me this night— 
Now, tell me who you are, and what 
possible interest you can take in me 
and my concerns.’—* Now,’ said tlic 
other, ‘ you speak like a man. I 
liavc certainly made myself at homo 
ill your apartment, and enjoyed a 
very jileasant conversation with you, 
ultliough it was rather noisy on your 
part. Who I arn, can be nothing to 
you; and as to being interested in. 
you and your concerns, you and your 
concerns may go to the devil, for I 
don’t care a brass farthing for none 
on ye.—I’ll thank you for a piece of 
that tliere clieese.’ 

As lie said fills, he seized the 
<‘hecsp, aud helped himself in no 
sjiariiig manner, drawing near to him 
at the same time the replenished beer 
jug. Our hero sat eyeing liim in a 
state of boiling impatience, wonder¬ 
ing to ivliat ]iitch of familiarity bis 
strange companion would )>rou^d. 
In pi’i-fei't silence, meantime, Jliat 
wortliy gentleman contiiiueil Ids la¬ 
bours ; aud after having satisfied him¬ 
self on the filo’ster, lie again, and 
with the same ahsortiing effects, ap¬ 
plied llie liquid to his lips. ‘ Hah!’ 
be said, drawing in his breathy as he 
jihiced the now (‘mpty recejitacle on 
the table, * bow very refreshing it 
is ! Don’t you find yourself gi'catly 
invigorated with the beei*, sir?’— 
‘ Sir, 1 never mc*t with such treat¬ 
ment ! Sir, you’re a robber, an un¬ 
civil fellow, a cheat! I declare, on 
the word of atliirsty man, 1 have not 
tastiul adrop of beer to-night—thaiik.s 
to juiur eternally s(*iziug possession 
of the jug. What you mean by it, 
I don’t know; but you or I must 
leave* this room immediately.’— 
‘ Sorry you’re going indeeil, sir,* 
said the gentl(*mau thus addressed. 
‘ Couldn’t you stay a few minutes 
longer ? Well, if you go, it can’t 

be help’d, 1 suppose. Don’t forget 
your bill for tin* supper, and two 
quarts of beer.’—* Villain! rascal I* 
cri(*d our licro, seizing his heavy- 
handled .whip. ‘ Oho! is that your 
kindness to your supper compa¬ 
nion ? Here’s summm to match 
it,’ replied the other, presenting a 
pistol W’hich he pulled from his 
breeches pocket. ‘ But I see what 
you vvish. Til give you a helping 
hand into St Mary’s Churchyard— 
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before your time too. Aha! touch¬ 
ed ye there—I wee. What! won’t 
you give one flourish with your 
carrion thumper ?’—‘ You utterly 
amaze me,’ replied our hero, resu¬ 
ming his seat. ‘ How do you come 
to know that 1 wish to go to .St Ma¬ 
ry’s Churchyard ? Pray, tell me one 
thing—^is your name Thomas Tygev'r’ 
—* No, sir; my name is no such 
thing. 1 know the diflerence, I as¬ 
sure you, ’tween a dog’s name and a 
man’s, though I can’t say 1 sec mucli 
difference ’tween a Bungay man and 
a fool.’—* Your knowledge is ama¬ 
zing. You are a perfect riddle to me; 
a Avonder, a rebus, a conundrum, an 
enigma!’—‘ Come — keep a ci\il 
tongue in your head, and call nO 
names. Fui no more an enigma nor 
you are, nor no other trade you men¬ 
tion, but a plain horse-dealer at your 
service, with as pretty a bit o’ bloo<l 
i’ the stable as ever eyes saw. SJie’ll 
carry^our Aveight to Bungay to- 
nighOween twelve and tliree easy.’ 
--®iave you indeed such an aui- 
maTr— ‘ Ay, that I have. Be that 
long-tailed bay pony yours Avitb the 
Star oil’s face —‘ Yes.’—‘ Well, 
let’s see if ive can’t make a sAvop 
on’t. Brown Bess, my filly, comes 
out o’ the Dutch thorough-bred mare 
Thickle^s, by the fatuous Suffolk 
horse, SloAvfoot. She’ll u'alk ye 
grand, ti’ot amazin ’; and as fur her 
gallop, la ! love ye ! ye never suav 
notliin’ like it.’ 

" As our hero had no great confi¬ 
dence in the speed of his own iiorse, 
and knew that he should probably 
require to go a great distance in as 
short a time as possiltle, lie felt 
strongly inclined to accede to the 
Avorthy horse-dealer’s proposal of an 
exchange. For this purpose, after a 
little preliminary conversation, they 
adjourned into the stable to settle 
the terms of tlie treaty. There Ave 
shall leave them for a while, andnoAV 
proceed to give tlie reader some iieAV 
information, and introduce him to 
some other personages in the folIoAA'- 
ing chapter.”— 

" Bravo, bravo, Billy, upon my 
word! Why.TompkinsoiiAvill soon be 
as great a name as Scott. You draAv 
characters in the most spirited man¬ 
ner. Your conversations are as na¬ 
tural as if they were reported by 
Gurney; and, in short, 1 drink this 
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bumper to your health as A very great 
man.” 

“ Nay noAV, Simson, do you really 
think it good; or arc you only bam¬ 
ming me ?” 

“ Bamming you! Im|)^sib]c. But 
without troubling you to read any 
more, can you not just give me a 
slight idea of the issue of the story V 
Who is the stranger, for instance, 
Avho meets with all these adventures 
in Bury St Edmund’s I*” 

' Why, he’s the hero of tlie book, 

a Bungay man, in love Avith Sophia 
Maltoii, Avlio is ail lieiress. Her mo¬ 
ther, of course, objects to the mar¬ 
riage, and iTiaiiwuvi’eH to bestow her 
on Sir Gregory Grumps, A\ bo is rich, 
and old, and ridiculous. The Iiorsc- 
dealer acts a prominent part in the 
story. The horse he exclianges with 
P'itz Reginald Montresor’s—that’s 
the hero, you know—turns out to be 
stolen. At the end of the first vo¬ 
lume, Fitz Reginald is tried for the 
theft; the evidence is unaccountably 
strong against liiin, and at last he is 
condemned to death, and left for 
execution. The heroine, ineniuiiiie, 
uses all her inlluence to saAC him— 
escapes from her mother’s bouse, 
and makes a pilgrimage on foot to 
intc'rcede Avith Lord Teiiterden, but 
without effect. She faints iti the 
street, and is brought by the new 
police before Sir Richard Biruie.” 

“ But do you give real names V” 

“ Oh, no. I call Lord Teiiterden, 
liord Deiidert(‘ii, and Sir Richard 
Biriiic I call Sir Timndering Ponipus. 
She is ordered to the trca"<lmill us a 
vagrant, when, luckily, just wlieii she 
is on lier Avay to the liouse of correc¬ 
tion, she is rescued by .Sir Gregory 
Grumps. By him she is taken to a 
distant relation of her own, living in 
Grosvenor .Sipiare, A\'liicli enables me 
to introduce a good deal of Jiigh lifl;, 
Almack’s, Vauxball, the Opera, and 
the .Surrey theatre; and tliis takes us 
to the end of the second volume. 
The third volume begins AAutli a let¬ 
ter from Fitz Reginald, still in prison, 
but Avitli his jiunishiiicnt changed 
to transportation for life. In it be 
bids Sophia faroAvell, and releases 
her from her engagements, and he 
proceeds in due course of time to 
the settlements at New South Wales. 
I’her e, ho we ver, he lucki I y recognises 
an old and intimate friend in the At- 
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torney-Geiieral.by whoBc interest his 
' situation is made comparatively easy. 
Tlie horsc'dcalcr, in the meantime, 
goes on in his course of wickedness; 
and Sopliia begins, liowever reluc¬ 
tantly, to comjdy with her family’s 
wishes, in'arcepting Sir Gregory; 
but, just OH tlie eve of acceding to 
their solicitations, a note is mysteri¬ 
ously put into her hands, oflering, 
on payment of u considerable sum, 
to prove the innocence of her lover. 
This of course distraints her from h'CT 
design; and she promises all that 
her secret informer desires. In this 
business she employs an attorney, 
who, contrary to the general practice 
among ns novel-writers, is honest. 
He tracks out the author; discovers 
the horse-dealer to be the thief, and 
false witness on Filz Reginald’s 
trial; the villain at last confesses, 
and is executeil; .Sir firegory is dis¬ 
carded; three or four cousins of 
Fitz Reginald’s die, and enable him 
to step into his distant relations’ 
titles and estati's; and .Sophia’s mo¬ 
ther can now have no objection to 
such a distinguished son-in-law as 
Lord Bunga)'; the good are reward¬ 
ed, the bad are punished; and the 
third volume concludes ivith an af¬ 
fecting parting b<*tween the hero, 
now fully restored to his character, 
and his iriend the Attoniey-General 
in New South Wales, leaving his hap¬ 
piness, on his arrival in lilngland, to 
the reader’s imagination.” 

“ Capital! and very original too. 
But there are a few thi ngs 1 should 
like to ask you. In thc lHBtb ter you 
read me, you mention a Mrs Jobs’on; 
and, in llie rest of the story, you 
always talk of Sophia’s motlicr; 
now”- 

” Why, they are one and the same; 
but in novels bad mothers are always 
married to second husbands, in order 
that the daughter may have a rational 
excuse for hating her step-father; for 
that, you know, is always alloAved, 
without any breach of filial piety.” 

“ Then, the her<i,—you’ll excuse 
me, you know, if I take the liberty 
of a friend,—the hero—doesn’t he 
strike you to be a bit of a soRish 
Johny Rawish sort of a fellows:'— 
rather milk-and-watery ? eh s'” 


Opinion. 

" Oh, 1 don’t know; 1 tUfkhe’s 
just like other people’s heroes rWs 
handsome, you know, and veryT^ 
a gentleman; and I don’t knotv wha?*i 
more any man has a right to expect.” 

“ The horse-dealer, too, strikes me 
to be a little too clever—to act too 
many characters—to be, in short, 
made too much of.” 

“ Now, Simson, I think you’re 
getting a little captious; just look 
at other people’s villains; mine is 
not a bit cleverer than any novel 
blackguard you’ll point out. And as 
to acting too many characters, why 
look to Rob Roy, or Fenella, or Gan- 
lesse, or”—— 

“ Now, my dear Tompkinson, that 
is too bad. Why, you whipper-snap¬ 
per, do you compare your ridiculous, 
unnatural abortion of a thief and 
‘ horse-dealer to any of .Sir Walter’s glo¬ 
rious imaginations ? I never thought 
you so Ggregiously absurd before.” 

“ O you did not, didn’t ye ? We 
shall see about being absurd. Mr 
Blackwood shall shew you whetlier 
I’m absurd or not.” 

“ W’hy, do you think Mr Black¬ 
wood, or any man in his senses, will 
give you three farthings for such a 
rigmarole of nonsense 
‘ W'c shall see, Mr Simson; we 
shall see, sir. I wish you good-night. 
Our friendship is over, sir; our 
friendship is over. The sooner you 
can pay me that trifie I lent you, the 
better. Good-night, sir.” 

So! there goes a fool. He’ll get 
cool upon it in the moiTiing; if not, 

I have, lost a very good-natured, 
easy, silly, kind, accommodating sort 
of friend. What tempted tlie block¬ 
head to ask my opinion upon his 
book ? If it should be accepted, pub¬ 
lished, pulled, there will be no bear¬ 
ing tlie puppy’s vanity. Billy Tomp- 
kinsoii the author of apopular novel! 
The Aiitlior of WaveiTey ought to he 
pricked half dead with sharp-pointed 
quills, and duck’d, pro bono publico^ 
iu printer’s ink. But if Billy gets 
paid for this—^gets a swinging dou¬ 
ceur on a second edition, and wal¬ 
lows in wealth from the exerdse of 
his pen ?—well, what then ? Egad, 
I’ll Avrite a popular novel myself— 
that’s all. 
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A nuUKIBLE INSTANCE OF THE EFFECTS OF CL.VNSIHP. 

Bv THE Ettrick Shepitekd. 


It was during the time of Croin- 
woil’s usurpation that the chiefs and 
c.liieftainsliips of the HighiandR were 
most disputed, and lield in the high¬ 
est estimation. TJie efficiency of the 
clans had then been fairly proved; 
and c\ ery proprietor was valued ac¬ 
cording to the number of tin; vassals 
that called him lord, and rose at liis 
c<}mmand; and in proportion with 
these was his interest with the rulers 
of the realm. 

It was at that time, however, that 
the following extraordinary circum¬ 
stance occurred in a great northern 
family, now decayed; and therefore, 
for the sake of its numerous de¬ 
scendants and relatives, to whom 
the story is well known, I must alter 
the names in a small degree, but 
shall describe the scene so that it can¬ 
not be mistaken. 

Castle-Garnet, as we shall call the 
ancient residence of the chief to 
whom I allude, stands near to the 
junction of two notable rivers in the 
north of Scotland, lia ving tremendous' 
mountains behind it towards the west, 
and a fine, river and estuary towards 
the east. 'I'he castle overhangs the 
])rineipal brnn{;h of the river, ivhich 
appears here and there, through the 
ancient trees, foaming and toiling far 
below. It is a terrible but grand 
situation, and an emblem of the 
stormy age in which it was reared. 
Below it, at a short distance,awooden 
bridge crossed the river at its nar¬ 
rowest roughest part; the precipi¬ 
tate banks on ea<th side were at least 
twenty fathoms deep, so tliat a more 
tremendous passage, cannot he con¬ 
ceived. This bridge was standing in 
my own remembrance; and, though 
in a very dilapidated state, I have 
crossed by it little more than thirty 
years ago. It was reared of oak, un¬ 
hewn as it came from the forest; but 
some of the planks were of prodi¬ 
gious dimensions. Theyrestedon the 
rocks at each side, and on a strange 
sort of scaffolding in the middle, that 
branched out from one row of beams. 
It had neither buttress nor balustrade; 
and yet troops of horse were wont to 
pass it. 


But the ancient glory of Castlc- 
Gamet had sunk to (l(?c.ay during the 
turbulent reigns of the Stuarts, whose 
policy it was to break tin* strength ot 
the too powerful nobhunen, chiefs, 
and barons, by the arms of one an<^ 
ther. I'lie ancient and head title of 
the family had passed away; but a 
stem of nobility still remained to the 
present chief in the more modern 
title of Lord Edirduh*. He Avas, 
moreover, the sole remaining bimich 
of the house; and, on his demise, 
the estate and remaining title, as well 
as the chieftainship of apowertul clan, 
descended to the man wlioni of all 
others he hated in this ivorld—to 
the man who had deprived him of 
wealth and of honours; and who, at 
this very time, was eiulcavouving to 
undermiiu4-aiid ruin )iim. 

This being a hard pill to swallmv, 
lidirdale, by the advice of his cliicf- 
tains anddiiniwliastles,married Julia, 
tin; flower of all the lVl‘Kenzies, while 
both Avere yet very young. She was 
lovely as an angel, kind, virtuous, 
and coinpliunt—the darling of her 
husband and his whole clan: but, 
alas, years c.Tme and passed by, and 
no child appeared to heir the estate 
of Gleii-Gariict and lordshiji of Edir- 
dale! W hat Avas to be done ? The 
clan AvnsjJl in commotion ; and the 
ehieftain&jj|ld mooting alter meet¬ 
ing, in alTof Avhich it was niiani- 
mously agreed, that it Avere better 
that ten of the chief ladic's of the <-lan 
should perish, tli.Tii that the whole 
clan itself should fall under the con¬ 
trol of the hated Nagurre. 

When the seventh year of the mar- 
riaare had elapsed, a deputation of the 
chief men, headed by tlie veteran 
laird of (’arnach, the next in power 
to the chief. Availed ujion Lord Kdir- 
dalc, ami boldly represented to him 
the absolute necessity of parting 
with his lady, cither by divorce or 
death. lie ansAA'ered them Avilh fury 
and disdain; and dared them ever to 
mention such a thing to him again. 
But <ild C'arnach told him flatly, that 
without them lie AA^as nothing; and 
they were determined that not only 
his lady, but all the chief Isidies of 
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tin* rlati Mliould rnlliiT perish, tlian 
tliat the clan sliouhl become bond 
slaves to tlie hateful tyrant Naparre. 
Kdii'dale hoarinp them assuine this 
hiph and decisive tone, was oblipod 
to succumb, lie said it was a hard 
case; but if the (iovernor of the 
world saw meet that tlieir ancient 
line should end in him, tin* decree 
couhl not he .averted ; and to (*ndea- 
\our lo do so by a crime of such 
niiipnitudc*, would only bring a ten¬ 
fold curse ui>on th(*in. He said, 
nioreov(*r, that his l.ady and In* were 
bolli \ery young, scarcely yet at the 
prime of lib*; and there was every 
probability that she might yet be the 
mother of )naiiy children. But that, 
at aK events, slu* w.as the jewel of 
his he.art, and that lie was det<‘rmined 
much rather to part with life than 
part w ith hc‘r. 

( Wtiach shook bis dark grey locks, 
and said the last part of his speech 
was a very imprudent and cruel an¬ 
swer, and one which they did not 
deserA'e. But for that jiart of it re- 
ganling his lady’s youth, it bore some 
sh<»w of reason; and on that score 
alone tliey Avould piistpone compul¬ 
sion for three years more to come, 
and then, for tin* sake of thousands 
who looked up to him .as their earthly 
father and only ho])e, it belioveil 
liiiu to part with li(‘r and take ano¬ 
ther; for on this tlie very existence 
of the clan and the name depended. 

Three years present a long vista 
of existence to any one; and who 
knows what events lusiy intei-vene to 
a^ ert a dreaded catastrophe ? Lord 
Kdirdale accepted the conditions; 
and the c.adets of the family returned 
to their homes in peace. Tlie third 
year came, being the tenth from the 
cliief’s marriage; and still there was 
no appearance of a family I .lulia 
remained courteous and beautiful as 
ever; and quite unconscious of any 
discontent or combination against 
her. But, alas, her doom was sealed! 
for the dissatisfaction of the. clan notv 
raged like a liurricane. Kvery voice, 
both male and female, denounc»‘d 
her removal; and several of the old 
women had (‘iitered into condiina- 
tions to take her oil’ by poison, for 
they had tried enchantment, and tliat 
would not do. The day arrived; and 
the. chieftains of the clan once, more 
came as a deputation, with old Car- 
nach at their head. The chief knew 


not what to do: ho had J^v^nJiis 
word to his clan ; tludr part hadb^V 
fulhile.d; his behoved to be so. He. 
had not a w'ord to say! A splendid 
dinner was spread; such a dinner 
as never graced the halls of Castle- 
Garnet; and I.rfidy Julia took her 
seat at the head of the table, shining 
in her silken taruin of the clan, and 
covered with gold and jewels. She 
WHS never so lovely, never so my, 
never so perfectly bewitching. The 
young men were struck with admi¬ 
ration ; and the old men were often 
seen to wipe tli."i salt tear from then* 
fn<h‘d eyes. M'hen she rose from 
the table and left them, there was 
not a dry eye in the «*ompany, nor 
had one a word to say; all sat silent, 
and ga/cd at one smother. Tlie chief 
seixi'd that moment of feeling and 
dee]i impression, to implore his kins¬ 
men for a iarther reprieve. He said 
that he felt tliat to part ^vith that 
jewel of his heart, and of all hearts, 
was out of his power; deatii and 
ohlixion were nothing to it. Con¬ 
sent to lier death he never would; 
and to divorce and banish her from 
Ills side, and from her country, would 
he to her still a wo:i^se death tliaiithe 
other; for that she lived but iu bis 
affections; and a gre.at deal more lie 
said of her coniicsy, virtue, and 
lieauly. Tlie cbieftains wept; but 
they made no reply; they enter¬ 
ed into no stipulations; but parted 
from tbelr lord as tliey met with 
liim, in a state of rei-kless di'spair, 
resolved to be. ruled by circum¬ 
stances, and to take tlieir own way. 

Sliortly after tliis, the perturbation 
of Lord Kdirdale’s mind tlirew liitn 
into a violent fever, wliicli placed tlie 
whole clan in the last degree of con¬ 
sternation. They thouglit not then 
of shedding tlieir lady’s blond; for, 
in the event of tlieir chief’s demise, 
slu* was tlieir only rallying point, and 
as all the cadets of the family now 
shewed only anxiety about him, he 
became impressed with the idea, that 
his Julia’s beauty and virtue had 
subdued all hearts, as well as his 
own, and that his kinsmen were inca¬ 
pable of doing her any injury. This 
foml conceit working upon his fancy 
vv'as the great mean of restoring him 
to health even after his life had been 
despaired of, so that, in the course 
of five months, he was almost quite 
well. 
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But strange news arrived from the en Bridge, I suppose.) Never was 
south, and events were manifestly such a scene witnessed in Scotland! 
approaching that would again call The river was half-way up the linn, 
out the clan to shew its influence in while the frail fabric tottered like 
the balance of the power of the north, a cradle. Lady Julia’s resolution 
What was to be done ? Something— failed her—a terror came over her 
any thing but subjection to Nagarre. heart; but on seeing the resolute 
Prophets, sibyls, and second-sighters looks of all the rest, she surmounted 
were consulted, and a fearful doom it, and closing her eyes, she laid fast 
read, but never thoroughly compre- hold of l»er husband’s arm, and they 
bended. A deputation once more two led the way. Carnach and Bar- 
waited upon the cliief; but it was yoolin were next to them, and Auch- 
not to crave the dismission of his inshecn and Nathair-iiimhe last— 
lady, but only a solemn pilgrimage the four nearest kinsmen of the chief 
to the shrine of StBothan on Clirist- —and just when at the crown of the 
mas day, for that they had learned bridge) Carnach and Barvoolin seized 
from a combination of predictions, Lady Julia, and in one moment ])]un- 
that from such a pilgrimage alone, ged her into the abyss IndoAv! I’lie 
and the offering bequeatheu, an heir act was so sudden, that sJ)e liad not 
was to arise to the house of Kdir- time to utter a scivam—nay, it ^vas 
dale and Glen-Garnet, and that from sui)posed, even to open Iut eyes— 
the same predictions, they had ascer- but descending like a swan in placid 
tained that the chieftainsliip was ne- silence, she alighted on the niiddlo 
ver to be held by the cursed Nagarre. of the surface of the lleet torrent. 

Lord Edirdale was delighted. His Such was its density and velocity, 
beloved, his dtirliug Julia, M-^as now that iron, wood, or a feather, bore all 
to be his own for ever. lie invited the same weight there. The lady fell 
all the (uidets of the family and all on her back in a half-sitting postui-e. 
their ladies to assist in the grand pro- She did not dip an inch, hut went 
cession. ButChristmas brought such down top-water, swifter tiism an ar- 
a storm with it that scarcely a hu- row out of a how, and stilt in majes- 
man being could peep out of tloors. tic silein;e ; and at the turn of the 
Tbougli tlie weather at that season rock, they lost sight of her f»n- ever, 
throughout the Highlands is gene- The moment "that tin' lady was 
rally of the most boisterous descrip- tossed from the Drochaid-maide, the 
tion, this winter exceeded them iul. two chieftains seized on her husband. 
The snow fell to a great depth, and and bore him back to the castle in 
on Christmas Kve such a tempest of their arms. He was raving mad; but 
wind and rain commenced as the he only knew that he hatl lost his 
oldest inhabitant of that clime had lady, by what means he could not 
never witnessed. The country be- comprehend. At first In* cursed Bar- 
came waist-deep of lop])er, or half- vooliii, and swore that In^ saw his 
melted snow, impassable torrents hand touching her—“ Alas! 1 was 
poured from every steep, and the only endeavouring 1o prevent the 
rivers were Hooded to an enormous dizzy and distracted leap,” said he.; 
degi'ee, so that, in place of the whole and before night they liad jicrsuaded 

g entlemen of tlie clan and their la- him that the terror of the scime had 
ies, only four chieftains appeared produced a momentary madness, and 
at the castle, and these at tlie ''isk of that the lady Julia, in such a lit, hud 
tlicir lives, all of whom declared that flung herself over, 
the procession must of necessity take Men on horsehac'k were dispatched 

place that very day, for that no other on tlie instant, some to the meeting 
subsequent one to the end of the of tlie waters, others towards the 
world would answer. A part of the estuary, where all the boats were 
way was perilous, but the distance put in requisition; but in that unpa- 
to the shrine was short; so Julia, who ralleled flood both of tide and fresli, 
was prepared for the event, witli her the body of Lady Julia could not be 
usual sweet complaisance, wrapped found. This was a second grievous 
herself up, and away they went on distress to her lord, but so anxious 
their gloomy pilgrimage. At their were the clansmen for his own pre- 
very first outset, they had to cross the senation, that they would not suffer 
river by Drochaid-maide (the Wood- him to assist in the search. He had 
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lored liih lady with thfi deepest and 
purest affection of which the heart 
of mail is capahlc; for his pathetic 
lanientatioiis over licr loss often af¬ 
fected the old devoUses of claiibhip 
to the heart, and they began to re¬ 
pent them of tlie atrocious deed they 
hail committed—particularly when, 
after representing to liiin that he li¬ 
ved and acted not for himself but for 
Ids clan, and that it now had pleased 
the Almighty to take home unto him¬ 
self his own amiable and lamented 
lady, they proccedc'd to argue, that 
it therefon behoved him to take an¬ 
other W/f.' v ah<o!t delay,in order to 
prc'' :.•» iM.iises of their fathers 

■ i ‘ I'iiiiii), and tiieinselves, 

■ si’ d ^'.aiiahters, from be- 
. !. 1 ’.‘(-.sal" and slaves of an 
v”i ! ouse. 

■ arc indeed strong and 

. • . I’ll motives, my frimids,” said 

•■t •' i lave always acknowledged it 

u 'tl. (li’cp regret, that Heaven should 
-0 have di’creed it. lint man has not 
tliese thiii£rs in his power, and though 
th<‘ie are some hearts that an* so 
mucii swayed by self-inten’st that it 
becomes the motive of all their ac¬ 
tions, and modulates all tlieirfeelings, 
sncii lieartis not mine, and there are 
eertiiiii lengths it can go, and no far¬ 
ther. As soon tis it forgets my Julia, 

1 will then take to myself another 
nile; but when that may be, I have 
no mode of calculation. How can I 
woo anotlicr bride,!' I could only 
w«io lier as Julia—I could only ex¬ 
change love or m.arriage vows and 
tok«>iis with her as Julia—and when 
1 awoki’ in the niorning, and fomid 
tliat anotlier than Jidia had slept in 
my bosom, 1 should go distracted, and 
murder both her and myself. Believe 
me, my dear and brave kinsmen, wlien 
I assure you tliat tlie impression of 
my lost Julia is so deeply engraven 
on my heart, that it can take no other. 
AVlu'uever I feel that possible, I will 
yield to vour eiitrojities, but not till 
then.” 

This was a entting speech to the 
old proud cadets of the chief, and 
made them scowl and shake tlte head 
with indignation. They liad brought 
innocent blood on their heads, and 
made matters only worse. While 
Lady Julia was alive, there was some 
chance remaining for family heirs,— 
for, alas, slie had been cut off before 
her tweiity-niutli year; but now there 


was ndne. They now began to re-^ 
pent tliem heartily of what they had 
done. 

W'hilc matters were in this taking, 
while the fate of Lady Julia was the 
sole topic of conversation up stairs 
at the castle, it was no less so down 
stairs; hut there conviction appeared 
arrayed in different habiliments. The 
secrets and combinations of a clan 
are generally known through all its 
ramiffcations, except to the person 
combined against. It is a curious 
trait of tliis patriarchal race, that they 
only see, hear, feel, and act, in con¬ 
formity with their chiefs; and in the 
present instance, Lady Julia,perhaps, 
was the only individual of the whole 
clan who did not know of the dissa¬ 
tisfaction that prevailed, and the dan- 

f 'cr slie was in. The menials stroiig- 
y suspected that their lady’s deatli 
had been effected by force or stratar 
gem ; they were almost convinced 
of it, but their lord spake otherwise, 
and thouglit otherwise, and so did 
tliey. But there was one maid, named 
Ecky M‘Kenzie, who had come with 
her lady from her own district, wlio 
was loud and vituperative against the 
chieftains, and (larnach in particulai', 
as the leader uf them; asserting bold¬ 
ly, that he had blinded her lord, and 
murdered her lady, because be lilni- 
self was next of Kin, and would suc¬ 
ceed to be chief. The rest of tlie 
servants threatened her, and said she 
was lying; hut they gathered round 
her, and gaped and stai'ed upon one 
another, at iier asseverations. “ I 
know it all!” she would add; “ 1 know 
all how that angelic creature has been 
liated, combined against, and mur¬ 
dered by your vile, servile race ; and 
particularly liy that old serpent Car- 
nach, who has all this while acted as 
huntsman to a pack of bloodhounds. 
But vengeance will overtake him 1 
Tliere will a witness appear at the 
castle in a few days, that shall con¬ 
vict him to die satisfaction of the 
whole world, and 1 shall yet soe him 
hanged from the castle wall, and ly- 
inga mangled corpse at the foot of it.’* 
fThese asseverations were so un¬ 
reserved and violent, that Angus 
Sean lliaghlear went direct and told 
his lord every tiling that Ecky had 
said; addinjT, that unless she was 
made to hold her tongue, she would 
bring disgrace on the whole clan. 
The chief judged for himself in that 
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iuBtance; }iap])y liad it boon for him 
had lie done ko always ] but nothing 
in thb world was iioav of interest to 
him, save what related to Ids lost lady. 
So after dinner, AvliiJe seven of the 
subordinate e.hieftaiiis of the clan 
were present, he sent for E<’ky M ‘Ken- 
stie up stairs, saying to his friends— 
** Tliere is a little ]>estilence of a maid 
here, who was kinswoman to uiy late 
lady, and who is spreading reports so 
injurious to me and to you, that I 
must call her to account for it.—Ecky 
M‘Kenzie, come up here—stand be¬ 
fore me, and look me in the face. 
What wicked and malicious reports 
are these that you have been spread¬ 
ing so broadly, and asserting so con¬ 
fidently before my domestics ?” 

" I have asserted nothing but the 
truth, my lord, and nothiug that 1 
will not stand to before all your 
friends, and before the very man 
whom 1 have accused.” 

“ Ecky, you cannot assert any thing 
for trtith of which you wore not a 
witness; therefore, lliink before you 
speak. Say, then, how or by whose 
hands my late lady died V” 

“ By the hands of these two men 
wlio now sit on your right and left. 
In ])articiilar, by that old fiend (^m- 
nach, wiio has for years been hatcii- 
iiig a plot against my dear lady’s life, 
and w'ho at last executed it in one 
moment of terror and confusion. Ay, 
and not unassisted by Jiis truculent 
nepliew, the redoubted Barvoulin. 
Yon may scowl! I care not! 1 know 
the foundation of y«)ur devilish plot. 
My lord does not. You knew that 
you would be chosen as the leaders 
of the clan, and they never would nor 
could be transferred to tlie house of 
Nagarre. Ay, w'ell may you start, 
and well may the tears drop from 
your aged and remorseless eyes! You 
know I have told you the truth, and 
you are w'clcome to chew the cud 
upon it!” 

“ What is this that I see 'f Wiiy do 
you weep, cousin said tlie chief to 
Cai'nacli. 

“ It is, my lor<l, because, that in my 
reseandies into futurity, 1 discovei^ 
that the death of my Lady .Tulia was 
to bring about my own. I had for¬ 
got the prediction, unconscious how 
the one life could hang upon the 
other, until this wicked minx's bold 
and false assertion reminded me of 
it, and convinced me that she herself 


would he the cause of it. My lord, 
shall such falsehood and audacity 
pass uu])uuished luidor your own 
roof V” 

“ IVo, th(*y shall not. But punish¬ 
ment must follow' conviction, not au- 
tecede it.—Now, Ecky, they are all 
present w'bo ndtiiessed my lady’s 
death. You did not. Whence, llien, 
have you your information, tliat you 
have the audacity to accuse these 
my kinsmen to their face 

“ 1 have iny information from ano¬ 
ther country; and my testimony is 
true, and theirs is false. 2'Ucy know 
well tiiat I am telling the trutli, .and 
that they have blinded your too con¬ 
fiding lieart by a farrago of lies,” 

“ Hold, hold !” crie«l Cariiacli, 
springing to his feet, and laying his 
hand on his sword. “ My lord, this 
is not to lx; borne. That infatMat(>d 
girl must die !—must die this very 
night I” 

“ No, r'amach !” cried the elf, 
laughing and slinking her little white 
fist in his face—“ No, ('.arnach! 1 must 
not die to-night, nor Avill I for your 
pleasure. I know that your ])roud 
and relentless heart wmU seek my life 
this night; hut I will sleej) far be¬ 
yond the power of tliy feeble .arm, 
and have iiitelligen<a*, loo, with lier 
wlioin that arm put doivn. And iiear 
and note well what I say: If a wit¬ 
ness from anotlier country does not 
appear at this castle within three 
days from this date, who will bring 
full ron\irtiou to the ronMi-iences, 
and vengeance on the heads, of tlx*sn 
guilty men, I give you liberty to cut 
mo all in pieces, and feed the crows 
and tlie eagles with me! No, Car- 
nach, I must not di<s to-night, for I 
must live to see you hanged, and ly¬ 
ing a mangled corpsi; at the ftiot of 
tlie castle-wall, next to the river.— 
(Jood-night, sir ; and remember I 
won't die to-night, hut tvill live, out of 
spite to ydu!” 

What does the baggage mean V” 
said tlx* guilty compeers, staring at 
one another. “ She will give us liber¬ 
ty to cut her all in pieces, if a tvitness 
from another country does not ar¬ 
rive ? What does the infernal little 
W'itcli mean 

“ Her meaning is far beyond my 
comprehension,’* said Edirdale — 
“ not so her assertion. Would to 
God, that 1 did not suspect it as bear¬ 
ing upon the truth I But it is easy 
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for us to wait for three days, and boo 
tlie issue of this straiif^e witness’s in- 
tolli^ence. After that, wc sJiull bring 
tlie luinx to judgment.” 

“ She may liave escaped beyond 
our power before that time,” said 
(’aruach. “ The reptile that would 
sting should be crushed at once. My 
advice is, that she he put down this 
very night, or confined in tlie dun¬ 
geon. 1 myself shall take in liand to 
be her jailor.” 

“ 1 stand her security that she shall 
b(s forthcoming at the end of three 
days, dead or alive,” said the chief. 

There was no more to be said—• 
not a word on that bead; but on the 
girl’s asseverations many words pass¬ 
ed ; and though the guiltiest of the 
associates pretended to hold the pre¬ 
diction light, it was inanifeKl that it 
had nnno,ved them in no ordinary 
degree—Carnach in particular, whose 
countenance was (juite changed; for, 
with all his cruelty and pride of ^•lan- 
filiip, he was the most superstitious 
of mortals; and the idi*a of an un¬ 
earthly witness appearing against him 
almost put him beside himself, lie 
had no intention of staying out the 
three days; and, after a sleepless 
nigdit, whii'h he groaned out beside 
his nephew Barvoolin, he prepareil 
for his dejiarture next morning. But 
his chief shamed him out of his reso¬ 
lution, conjuring, and even ordering, 
him to remain and awfiil the issue of 
the extraordinary accusation. 

That evening, it being the first after 
Ecky’s examination, the chief, yier- 
ceiving the depression of his kins¬ 
men’s siiirile, and of old C’arnach’s in 
particular, wdio appeared quite ner¬ 
vous, plied his guests well with wine, 
wliicJi wrought variously on the va¬ 
rious characters. Caraach was exci¬ 
ted in an extraordinary manner: his 
looks were v\;ild and unstable; his 
voice loud* and intermittent; and 
whenever the late lady of the man¬ 
sion was named, the tears ruslnul 
into his eyes. It was presumed that 
he meant to have made a full confes¬ 
sion that night; and, if he had, his 
kinsmen would have saved him from 
destruction. But while the glass was 
running the ninth hour, they were 
interrupted by the arrival of an ex¬ 
traordinary guest. 

It was, as 1 said, between the eighth 
and ninth hours of a dark January 
night. The Btorm, which raged for 


many days, had died away, and a still 
and awful calm succeeded. The sky 
was overspread with a pall of black¬ 
ness. It was like a liouse of deatli 
after the last convulsion of nature; 
and tlie arrival of any guest at tin* 
castle, on such a night, and by sndi 
paths, was miougli to strike the whole 
yiarty with consternation, 'i'iie din of 
conversation in the chief’s dining 
apartnieiit had reached its acme 
for the evening, when a gentle rap 
came to the. grand entrance door, at 
which none but people of the liigli- 
est quality presimied to enter. Sure 
there, was som<‘tbiug eciuivocul in 
that rap, for never was there another 
that made such an impression on the 
licarts and looks of so many bold and 
warlike men. The din of approach¬ 
ing ebriety was liuslu'd in a moment. 
A blank and driimly dismay wasim- 
jiririted on every coiiuteiiaiicc; and 
every eye, afraid of meeting with 
the gleams of terror from another, 
was fixed on the door. Light steps 
were heard ayiproachitig by the great 
staircase; they came clos(‘to the back 
«if tlie door of the apartment, where 
they lingered for a space, and an aw¬ 
ful pause it was for those within! 
The door was at length opened slow¬ 
ly and hesitatingly by Ecky M'Keii- 
zie, wraiiped in her wiiidiiig-sheot, 
and a whiti* napkin about her head, 
who fixed one deathlike look oti Car¬ 
nach, raising her forefinger at him, 
and then retired, introducing Lady 
.lulia. 

This is no falsehood—no illusion 
of the brain. It is a fact as well 
authenticated as any event in the 
annals of any family in (Ireat Bri¬ 
tain. Yes, at that moment Lady Julia 
entered, in the very robes in which 
she. had been precipitated from the 
bridge. Her lace was yiale, and her 
looks severe—still she was the Lady 
.lulia in every lineament. A shudder, 
and a smothered ex'presslon of hor¬ 
ror, issued from the circle. Carnach 
in one moment rushed to the case¬ 
ment. It opened like a door on hin¬ 
ges. He pulled it open, and threw 
himself from it. Barvoolin followed 
ills example; and so terror-smitten 
were the remainder, that not one per¬ 
ceived the desperate exit of iJie two 
chieftains, save the apparition itself, 
which uttered a piercing shriek at 
the disappearance of eticb. These 
yells astounded the amazed kinsmen 
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still the more, laying all their facul¬ 
ties asteep in a torpid numbness. 
But their souls were soon aroused by 
new excitations: for the incidents, as 
they came rushing one on another, 
were all beyond liiiman e.oinprehen- 
sion. The apparition fixed its eyes, 
as if glistening with tears, on one only 
of those present; then, spreading 
forth its arms, and throwing its fac^ 
towards heaven, as if in agony, it ex¬ 
claimed, “ Is there no one here to 
receive me, or welcome me back to 
my own house ?” The chief assumed 
the same posture, but had not power 
to more, till the apparition, flying t«> 
him with the swiftness of lightning, 
clasped him in her arms, laid her head 
upon his l)osom, and wept. “ (lod 
or iny fathers! It is my Julia!—my 
own Julia, as I live and breathe!” 
It was the Lady Julia liorself. 

Sir, dues not this require some ex¬ 
planation y It does. 

On the side of the river opposite 
to the castle, and, conse<iuetitly, in 
another country, according to the, 
constant phrase in tiiose parts, there 
lived a bold yeoman, calk'd Mungo 
M'Craw, miller of Clach-mhuilian (I 
cannot help the alliteration, it is none 
of my making). But, in those days, 
mill-ponds and mill-leads, with their 
sluices and burns, (to say nothing of 
mill-stones and mill-wheels,) were in 
a very rude and ineffective state. The 

S eat Christmas flood levelled Mungo 
‘Craw’s wears and sluices, as if lio 
such things had existed; and, what 
was worse, ns the dam came off at 
the acute angle of the river, tlie flood 
followed on in that straight-forward 
direction, threatening instant de¬ 
struction to the whole mill-town. 
Mungo, with his son Qiiinten, his 
daughter Diana, and his old wife, 
yclept Mustress M'C.caw, were all 
busily engagiMl rearing a rampart of 
defence with wood, stones, divots, 
and loads of manure from the dung¬ 
hill. 

" Ply, ply,you deil’s buckles, or we 
shall all be overwhelmed and swept 
away from the world, with that roar¬ 
ing ocean of destruction that is com¬ 
ing down from the liills. Fic, Mus- 
tress M'Craw, ply your fingers; fill 
all the sacks of the mill wtth dung, 
and plunge them into tlie breach! 
Diana, you jade! You are not car- 
' ryiug above ten stone weight of dung 
at time. Qumten, you dog, you 


cur, you great lazy puppy of a cu- 
bannich, do you not see that we shall 
all bo carried away, unless you ply 
as iK'ver niati plied before V” 

“ Father, is Montrose charged ?” 

“ Malluchid! If I do not break 
your head for you! >Vhat want you 
with the gnu just now 

“ Because here is a swan coming 
full sail upon us.” 

” Kern damh fealmhar! run and 
hri iig Montrose. Him al ways charged 
and dry, and let ns have, a pluff at 
the swan, come of the mill wliat may. 
Life of my soul, if she be not a 
drowned lady, instead of a swan I 
Mustress M‘(h-aw, and you young 
wit<'h, Diana, wlu>re be your hearts 
and your souls now ? Och, now, 
there will be such splashing and 
squalling, and crying, for women’s 
hearts ai-e all made of oladh-leighis; 
ivliile I liave lost my grand shot, and 
shall lose my mill, and all my goods 
and chattels. Alas, dear soul, a 
warmer couch would have fitted thee 
better to-day! Come, help me to car¬ 
ry her, you jades; what will howling 
and wringing your hands do ? .See, 
give me hol'd of all your four arms, 
and let her face hang dow'n, that the 
muddy water may pour from her 
stomach like a mill-spout” - - 

“ No, no, Mungo, keep my face 
upward. I am little the worse. My 
head has never yet been below the 
water.” 

“ As I shall be sworn before the 
day of shudgment, it is the great and 
good lady of the castle! God be 
with us, my dear and blessed madam! 
How did you come here ?” 

“ Even as you see, Mungo. But 
put me in your warm bed, and I w'ill 
tell you all; for 1 have had a dread¬ 
ful voy^e to your habitation, al¬ 
though the space of its duration 
could scarcely he exacted from the 
column of time. 'flil&<i4<u'ca^a mo¬ 
ment since I lost liold of my hus¬ 
band’s arms.” 

With many exclamations, and 
prayers, pd tears, the lady Julia 
was put into the miller’s bed, and 
nursed with all the care and affec¬ 
tion of which the honest and kind- 
hearted miller and his family were 
capable. But her recovery was not 
so sudden as might have been ex¬ 
pected; an undefinablc terror op¬ 
pressed her spirits, which, at first, 
JtJippeaved .impossible to remove, a 
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terror of that which was pasf. And 
besides, there was one feeliiip; of hor¬ 
ror which was ciiiite iinhrookable, a 
worm that ffiiawed at licr licart, and 
almost drank up tin* foiiiitains of ex- 
istejice within her; it was a painful 
thrillins: consciousiiess that her iius- 
band liad ])nHlK'.d lujr over. Slu* laid 
not the heart Jior tlie capability of 
nu'ntioiiiug this to any one, although 
it continued more and more to prey 
oil her s])irits and liealth; bnt she 
bound all the miller’s family to se¬ 
crecy, and resohed to remain in con- 
cealjmeiit with them, till tlu; mystery 
of lier intended death was cleared up. 

She contrived at length to obtain 
a private iutertiew with her liuinble 
4 a>iifidant and god-child, Kcky M‘- 
Kenzie. The. lueetiiig was aflectiiig, 
and full of the. deepest interest; but 
1 may not dwidl on subsidiary mat¬ 
ters. At that meeting, and by the 
conversation that occiirrc'd between 
Ec.kyaiid the. old miller. Lady .liilia’s 
eyes were first opened to the horrid 
combination to take lier oil', and it 
liroughl sucli ease and comfort to 
her heart, that she recovered daily. 
She was now convinced of her hus¬ 
band’s innocence, and that all the 
]<i\ e he had ever expressed towards 
her was sincere.; and, as she lived 
but in his affections, all other earthly 
coiiceriiP appeared to her as nothing. 
And so, to have farther proof against 
those immediately guilty', the time, 
manner, and mode of her return to 
the castle were, all settled and arran¬ 
ged by the miller and maid, and the 
above narrated catastrophe, was the 
result. 

On going out with torches, the 
foremost of which was borne, by 
Ecky M’Kenzie, they found old C’ar- 


nach lying at tlie bottom of the wall 
next to the river, with his neck 
broken, and his body otherwise grijj- 
vously'’ mangled; tvhile Barvooliii 
was HO much crushed and bruised 
by his fall,' that lie proved a lamiter 
for life. 

When these two cruel and deter- 
miiicd men threw the lady from the 
top of Drocliuid-inaide, she went 
down like a feather on the surface 
of the dense current, until hid from 
tlieir sight by the acute angle at the 
moiitli of the limi. Vroin tlie angle 
on the other side, tlie miller’s dam 
was drawn nearly in a straight line 
with the i‘iiiTeut, ami his sluices 
having been all demolished, the lady 
was naturally borne right onward 
in that direction, straight into the old 
miller’s arms ; so that, from tlie time 
she quitted her lord’s arm, and found 
herself in those of Mungo M'Craw, 
the miller of('lache-mhuiliau,wasuot 
perha]>s above the space of half a mi¬ 
nute. Biitthe far best of the story isyot 
to come. Whether it was the sleep¬ 
ing for a fortnight on a hard heatlicr- 
hed,or the subsisting for tliatfortniglit 
on black brochen, and bruse and but¬ 
ter ; or whether the ducking and cor¬ 
responding fright wrought a happy 
change on^Tulia’s constitution—which 
of tliese causes it was, or if all of 
tlieni conibiiied, I know not; hut of 
this 1 am certain, that, within a 
twelvemonth from tlie date of her 
return to the castle, she gave birth 
to a comely daughter, and subse¬ 
quently to two sons; and the de¬ 
scendants of that nfl'ectionate couple 
occupy a portion of their once exten¬ 
sive patrimonial possessions to this 
day. 



THE QUENCHING OF THE TOHCH.^ 


■I- 

“ Look diit For that sea, quarter¬ 
master !—Mind your starboard helm! 
—Ease her, man—ease her.” 

On it came rolling ns high as the 
foreyard, and tumbled in over the 
bows, green, clear, and unbroken. 

It filled the deep waist of the Torch 
in an instant, and ns I rose half snio- 
tliered in the midst of a jumble of 
men, pigs, hencoops, and spare spars. 


I had nearly lost an eye by a floating 
boarding-pike that was lanced at me. 
by the jawjh of the water. As for the 
boats on the booms, they bad all gone, 
to sea separately) and were bobbing 
at us in a squadron to leeward, the 
laiiiicli acting as coramddore, witli a 
crew of a do/en sheep, whose bleat¬ 
ing as she rose on the crest of a wave 
came back upon us, faintly blending 
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with the hoarse roai inir of tlic stonn, 
and Bceminp^ to c ry, “ No more mut¬ 
ton for you, niy hoys !” 

At length the lec* ports wen'o forced 
out—the pumps promptly rigged and 
manned—huerkets slung and at work 
down the hatchways; and although we 
had narrowly escaped being swamp¬ 
ed, and it continued to blow liard, 
with a heavy sea, the men, conlideut 
in the cjualities of the ship, w'^orked 
with glee, shaking their feathers, and 
iiizziiig itach other. But auona’sud- 
en and appalling change came'ov er 
the sea aud tlie sky, tliat made the 
stoutest amongst us cpiail and draw 
his breath thick. The lirinainent 
darkened—the horizon sec'ined to 
contract—^the sea became black as 
ink—the wind fell to a dead cidiii— 
the teeming clouds descendc^d aud 
jSIled the murk.varcli of lieavcii with 
their whirling masses, until they ap¬ 
peared to toucli our mast-heads, but 
there was neither ligbtniug nor rain, 
not one glancing Hash, not one ri*- 
freshing drop—the windows of the 
sky had been sealed up liy Him w1k> 
had said to the storm, “ Peace, be 
still.” 

During this deathlike pause, infi¬ 
nitely more awful than tlie lieavic'st 
gale, every sound on board,the voice's 
of the irieii, even the creaking of the 
bulkhc'ads, evus iienrd with startling 
distinctness; and the water-logged 
brig, having no wind to steady iier, 
laboured so bc*avily in the trough of 
the sea, that we ex))ect(‘d her "mast 
to go overboard every iiioinent. 

“ Do you see and bear that, sir ?” 
said Lieutenant Treenail to the ('ap- 
tain. We all looked eagerly forth in 
the direction indicated. I'ln'i'e was 
a white line in fearful contrast with 
the clouds aud the rest of tin* ocean, 
gleaming on the extreme verge of 
the horizon—it grew broadc'r—alow 
increasing growl was heard—a thick 
blinding mist came driv ing upa-steru 
of us, whose small drops pierced into 
the skin like shtu'p hail—“ Is it rain 
—“ No, no—salt, s.aU.” And now the 
fierce Spirit of the Hurricane himself, 
the 8eaAzrael,in storm aud in dark¬ 
ness, came tliumleriiig on witli stun¬ 
ning violence, tearing off the snowy 
scalps of tlie tortured billows, and 
with tremendous and slieer force, 
crti^ing down beneath his chariot 
wheels their mountainous aud howl¬ 
ing into ont level pltt^ of> 


foaming water. Our cbainpbites, 
strong fastenings, and clenched bolts, 
drew like pliant wires, sltrouds and 
stays were torn away like the sum¬ 
mer gossamer, and our m^ts and 
spars, crackling before bis fury like 
dry reeds in autumn, were blown 
cle^u out of tlie ship, over her bows, 
into the sea. 

Hud wo bliewn a shr«^ of the 
strongest sail in the vessel, it would 
have been blown out of the bolt-rope 
ill ail instant; we bad, tliorefm-e, to 
get her befere tlie wind, by crossing 
a spar on tlie slump of the foremast, 
witli four men at tlie wheel, one 
vv'atch at. tin* ]Hiinps, and the otlier 
clearing tlie wreck. But our spirits 
were soon dash<‘tl, when tlie old ear- 
peHter, one of the coolest and bravest 
men in llu* ship, rose throiigli the 
fore-hatcli, pule as a ghost, with his 
white hairs streaming straight out in 
tin* wind. He did not speak to any 
of IIS, but clambered aft, towards the 
capstan, to which the ( ajitaiii had 
laslied himself. “ The water is rush¬ 
ing in forward like a inill-stream, 
sir; wc have either started a but, or 
llie wreck of the foremast lias gone 
throiiaii her bows, for she is fast set- 
lliiig liown by the head.”—“Get the 
boatswain iofuthrr a sail then, man, 
aud try it over the leak, but don’t 
alarm the jieople, Mr Kelson.” The 
brig ivHs, indeed, rapidly losing her 
buoyanc)', and when the iii'xt heavy 
sea rose a-lie.nd of us, she gave a 
drunken sickening lurcli, and pitch¬ 
ed right into it, groaning and trem¬ 
bling in every plank, like a guilty and 
condemned thing in tlie piospectof 
impending ]iunisliinent. 

“ Stand by, to heave the guns over- 
hoard.” Too late, too late—Oh God, 
that cry !—I was stmiiied and drown¬ 
ing, a chaos of wreck was beneath 
me, and around me^nd }ilmv(> me, 
and blue ti^iiizetT1fKii||f and 
HtriigglliigarmB,audeoloiiiiesscIii1ch- 
iiig hands, and desjiairing yells for 
Jielp, where help was imjiossible; 
w'lieii I felt a sharp bite oti the irt^ck, 
and breathed again. My Newfound¬ 
land dog. Sneezer, had snatclmd at 
me, and’dragged me out of the eddy 
of the sinlYuig vessel. 

For life, for dear life, nearly suf¬ 
focated amidst the hissing sjiray, we 
readied the cutter, the dog and his 
helplebs master. 
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For tljvpft niifierablo days, I had 
been exposed, lialf naked and bave- 
J»oa<led, in aji open iK)at,Avithoiit wa¬ 
ter, or f<»od, or slnnie. 'I’he third 
fien'e cloudless West Indian noon 
Avas long' passed, and once more tin} 
dry burning sun sunk in the Al'est, 
like a red-hot sliield of iron. In my 
horrible extremity, I imprecated the 
Avrath of Heaven on my defoneeless 
bead, and shaking iny cl(‘nche<l hands 
against the brazen sky, 1 called aloud 
on the Almighty, “ (>h, let me ne\er 
see him rise again!” 1 glared on tin* 
nobl« dog, as lie lay dying at the bot¬ 
tom of the boat; ma«lness seized me, 
J tore his throat Avilh my teeth, not 
for food, but that 1 might drinh his 
hoi blood—it lloAved, and vampire- 
like 1 wmdd have gorged inysclf, blit 
as he turned his dull, grey, glazing 
eye on me, the pulses < f my heart 
stopped, Sind I fell si>nseh*ss. 

When my recollection retiiriu'd, 1 
was stretched on some fresh ])lsuitiiin 
h>aves, in a Ioav smoky hut, with my 
iaithfni do<r lying beside me, whining 
and licking inyliaiids and face. On 
the rude, joists that bound the rafters 
(d‘ the roof together, rested a light 
canoe with its paddh‘s, and OAcr 
against me, on the Avail, hung some 
Indian fishing imphnnents, and a 
long barrelled Spanish gun. I nder- 
neath lay a corj)s-e, wrajiperl in a 
boat-sail, on which Avas ebunsily 
Avritteri, Avith charcoal,—“ Tin* body 
of John Deadeye, Issip late ('om- 
mander of his Hritamiic Majesty's 
Slooj), Torch.’’ 

There Avas a (ire on the lloor, at 
■wdiicli Lieutenant Splinter, in his 
shirt and trowsers, drenched, nn- 
sliorii, and deathlike, was roasting a 
joint of meat, Avhilst a dAvarfish jn- 
diaii, stark nakeil, sat opposite to 
him, sijualting on his hams more like, 
a large, bull-frog than a man, and 
fanning the dame Avitli a pilm leaf. 
In the dark corner of the hut half u 
dozen miserahle shee]) shrimk hud¬ 
dled together. Through the open 
door I sliAv the stars in the deeji blue 


beaA'en, and the cold beams of the 
neAvly risim moon Aven* dam'iug in 
a long dickering irnlw of silver light, 
on tlie over-heaving bosom of the 
oc(‘aii, Avliilsl, tJie melancholy inui- 
inur of the surf breaking on the 
shore, <‘aine booming the gentle night 
Avlnd. T had been nourished during 
my delirium; for llie fierceness of 
my sufferinps was assuaged, and I 
was coinjiaratively strong, Avlieu I 
anxiously enquired of the. Lieutenant 
tlie fate of our sbipinates. 

“ All gone, down in the old 'I'orch; 
and liad it not iiecn for fiie hnineb. 
and our four-footed frii'inls there, I 
should not liave been here to h(i\e 
told it; hut imav innlton, willt the 
wool on, is not a mess to thrive on, 
Tom. .\ll that the sharks liaii* left, 
of the (’ajitnin and liie seamen came 
ashore last iiiglit. 1 have buried the 
]»oor fi'llows on the beach AvJiere 
they lay as Avell as 1 could, Avith an 
oar-hlath* for a shovel, ami the brtmze. 
onKunevt then* (pointing to tlie In¬ 
dian) for an assistant.” 

Ilere he looked toAA'ards the body; 
and the honest felloAv’s voice shook 
as he continued. 

“ But seeing you Avere aliv<*, I 
thought if you did recover, it VA'ouId 
hi* gratifying to both of ns, after 
ha\ iiig Avcatiicred it ‘•o long Avith Jiiiu 
tlirongh gale and sunshine, to lay tlie 
kind-hearled old man's head on its 
everhe-ting pillow as decently as our 
forhini condition permitted.” 

As tin* Lieutenant sjioke. Sneezer 
seemed to tliink his Avatcli Avas up, 
and dieAV off tOAvards tin* lire. (Miuig 
and famished, tlie ])oor brute could 
no longer resist the temptation, but 
making a desperate snatch at the 
joint, iioUed throngb the door Avith 
it, hotly ])m'sued by tin* liiill-fi wj. 

“ Drop tin* lea of mutton, Sneezer,” 
roared tin*. Lh'iitenant, ” drop Iho 
mutt,oil—drop it, sir, ilrop it, drop 
it”- 

'I’hom v.s Crinulh. ' 

\l(h Sept OH fur, I8f)0. 
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THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


Tjieru in a tide in the aftairs of 
nations, aa well as of indiiidnals, 
and tlu; presiMit tide is that whicli 
sireeps on towards tiie uncertain 
shore of re\'olution. ^he madnear, 
or conviction, or ROutime.ut, or what¬ 
ever l)e its riffht name, is as "ciicral 
as that of the Ousades; and from tlu* 
Wedilerranean to the Haltic, the peo¬ 
ple are in a ferment. We are far 
h'oin loolving upon this as a <'.ircnm- 
stance of unmixed evil; for, inde¬ 
pendently of the pood wliich will 
arise in some places, from the chau- 
pe.s wliich the people will enforce, 
and have the prudence to he satis¬ 
fied with, and then set about mind- 
inp their own hiisim'ss again, it is a 
pood thinp that the nations of the 
earth should now and then be shaken 
up, and the loftier virtues and more 
pow’erful feelings of men he put in 
action. l''or this cause, Lord Bacon 
goes so far as to recommend Avar, as 
a wholesome exercise for kinpdoms; 
and he avus not a man to judge liphl- 
Ij', or Avithontadue regard to an mi- 
iarged humanity. Mankind, like wai¬ 
ter, groAvs pnirid hy stagnation. Th(“ 
nature of man is not pure enough 
for undisturbed re^iosc; it recinires 
tempests and hurricanes to ch‘ans(‘ 
it thoroughly. 'I'he iiuagitated, un¬ 
wholesome ina'ss, ere long, heaves 
Avitli inti'i'iial lairnqition and con- 
ceahul abomination. Nations, like 
the people before, the flood, become 
“ corrupt before, (iodbut a more 
merciful dispeusution, instead of 
di'OAViiing the world, gives us wars 
and revolutions; and "they operate 
as a purge, exhausting for the mo¬ 
ment, but sanative; and the king¬ 
doms grow strong again, till a recur- 
retice of the disease shall require a 
repetition of the remedy. All tliis 
is not vr?ry ncw perhaps; but it is 
Avorth Avliile to dwell a little upon 
tbejjc reflections, in order to dissi- 
])at<vtbo8e of a more gloomy nature, 
wliich^ie present angry aspect of 
- iwlitical world is so apt to occa.- 
sion.Xi/ 

^ The present crisis is one w'liich no 
man, Avho reflects at all, can look 
wpoii wilbont Aery lively interest; 
Tor, in no \)eriod of modern times, 
has tfie settled Older of tilings ap¬ 


peared to be 80 extensively under 
tlie influence of desire, for change. 
If Ave call that “ desire of ^•llaHge,” 
Avhich others riny choose to desig¬ 
nate as tlie “ glorious out-breaking 
of a spirit of fr(*edoni,” avi^ desire to 
be understood as not wishing in the 
least to undervalue the cause of ra¬ 
tional liberty, or the efiorts made in 
its favour, hy those avIio sufler from 
the, Avant of it; but Ave must be ex¬ 
cused from indulging in a notion so 
extravagant, as tliat Avliicli refers all 
tlie disturbance abroad, and all the 
sympathy,or alferted symiiathy, with 
it at home, to eriliplitened and iioiu'st 
views ot political liberty. A great 
part of Avhat has hecii done, has had 
Its foundation in nothing better than 
Avhat Ave must call, I'or Avaiit of an¬ 
other Avord as suitable to our jmr- 
pobp, mere mobbism. There areAvell- 
lieliaved mobs,nnd ill-beliaved mobs; 
and there are mobs well-managed, ami 
mobs ill-managed ; and, again, tliere 
arc mobs well-opi>osed, and mobs ill- 
opposed. The, Paris mob was Avell- 
behaved, Avell-managcd, and ill-op¬ 
posed. The Brussels mob Avas ill- 
belia\ed, ill-niaiiaged, and Avell-op- 
posed. The Bruiiswii’k mob amis 
ill—every thing. 'J'hat they bad all 
good reason to be discontented, and 
to desire a better administratiou of 
abused power, is certain. That they 
have done some good by the decisive 
Avay in Avbieh tlndr dissatisfaction 
Avas manifested, is probalile ; but 
that th(*y did exactly the very thing 
which was right, and in the best man¬ 
ner, is j-ertaiuly not true; nor ctin it 
be doubted, as we conceive, hy 
any one Avho is iinnly attached to 
the principles of our* constitution, 
that the undivided and extravagant 
admimtiou of these continental pro¬ 
ceedings, Avliich has bc‘pn exhibited 
here, is neither consistent Avith rea¬ 
son, nor a dm* ri'gard to our own 
tranquillity. It luqqieus fortunately 
for us, that Ave have Avitliiii our coun¬ 
try ail active juiblic spirit, ever at 
work, AvIiicli seeures tisfroin the. ne¬ 
cessity of these sudden and violent 
ebullitions, that Ave have alluded to 
as necessary to the political lieallb of 
kingdoms under difl'erenl and l«*ss 
foriiiiiiite circumstsmci's. Our Par- 
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liaiuentary debatea, if very unarp^u* 
ini'iitativo talkiup; may deservf* that 
name, and oiir ne\vsj)apevs and nia- 
^astinea, notivithstandiup; the advei’se 
in fl uciice of a Wljig A ttoruey-p;ciieral, 
are <juitc Buiiicient safety-valves, to 
le.t oir llift ill-liuinour of the iieople; 
and our institutions, however slow 
and expensive in the,ir working, and 
although flogged with almses iii their 
details, are yet of eertaiu efficacy to 
secure us from such perversion of 
authority as would c.all for the forci¬ 
ble intermeddling of the common 
people; or would justify an oslenUi- 
turns applause of such intermeddling 
elsewhere. Tin* common people here, 
as everywhere else, will catch up 
AvhatapiKars on the surface, without 
seeking to go tleeper, and if they 
find the forcible interference of their 
brethren on the continent the theme 
of public, and inilated panegyric, tliey 
will draw their conclusions at onci*, 
and without stopping to nnike nice 
ein|uiries as to the circumstances of 
the case, in which this much-lauded 
interference* took phice*. 

It is not like Knglisinnen, it is not 
cemsistenl with common sense*, to 
rush hi*aellong into this public aelmi- 
ration of that about which Ave know 
so little, e*xcept that from the rapielity 
of the; e'haiige*, (aa'c refer to the affairs 
of l'rane*e,) it is almost impossible 
that the TicAv system e>f government, 
streie-k e)n at the first heat, can be i)e!r- 
enanent. U is not "in the nature* of 
things, that rapidity of creation, anel 
the priue‘iph‘s eef long duration, shemld 
ce)-exis1. It is not so in animal or 
vegetable* eergaui/ation; nor lias poli- 
tie*al en-ganization, which is the work 
e»f man, any advatitage ove;r the pro- 
eliicts of nature in this respect. That 
VA'hie’h is to eneiure*, mustbe eloue so¬ 
berly, and thoughtfully, and delibe¬ 
rately ; but that whiedi is elone with 
the rapidity e»f the shifting etf a scene, 
is likely as soon to give ])lae*e to an¬ 
other. The French did us the honour 
very freepiently in their late brief 
proceedings, to refer to our Revolu¬ 
tion as a model, as well as an ex¬ 
ample ; it M'ould liav^c been well if 
they not only recollected what we 
did, htit the way in which it was 
done. From the 22d of .Tanuary to 
the 13th of February, was William 
kept waiting in silent and sullen cx- 

S ;ctation at St James’s, while the 
©uses debated, and rc-debated and 


amended, and conferred, and sifted 
every argument that patience and 
ingenuity could suggest, U]»on the 
momentous matter of forming a new 
government. At the first view, it 
may seem to be a frivolous matter of 
debate* in tlie Britisli House of Peers, 
whether “ abdifcated” or “deserted” 
were the preferable term to apply to 
the then suite of the throne, or whe¬ 
ther an ahdicatiul throne AV'as tobe con¬ 
sidered “ vucanlbut it is no light 
matter to consider tlie elfcet of tliis 
nice examination, and kIuav discus¬ 
sion, and ihe solid and permanent 
character irapart(*d to arrangements 
made under sucli circumstances. A 
century and a half have nearly 
passed away, and these arrange¬ 
ments have remained in force, ex¬ 
cept in so far as the “ hreaking-in 
bill” of Ifi’Jtt may have alfecled tliein. 
Who will Aeiitnre to prognosticate 
a tithe of tin* duration to the new 
government of France':' But it is 
the very probability of further change 
iu France, and further revolutions in 
other continental goverum(*nts,which 
makes tlie present posture of affairs 
so critical, ami renders it (*xpedient 
that we should look to ourselves, 
lest the contagion of example, the 
insidious movenieiits of the design¬ 
ing, and till* imprudence of the un¬ 
wary, shsdl precipitate us into do¬ 
mestic troubles of a more formidable 
nature than we have yi;t had to en¬ 
counter, and our safety b(* endan¬ 
gered tliroiigli the omission of a cau¬ 
tions preventive policy. In the pe¬ 
culiar circumstances of this country, 
imiHiverished by a mistaken system 
of comineriaal policy, endiarrassed 
by the eoiitniction of the circulating 
medium,aud thei'onsequeiil increase 
of tlie ju'CHhure of taxation,—dissatis¬ 
fied with a cabinet wliicli lias but 
slender reputation for ability, and 
none at all for political integrity,— 
and barass(*d by the distress of an 
unemployed jiopulation, it is easy 
to see how soon excuses might be 
found for acts that vA Ould be Iraught 
with jmblic. mischief, and how much 
it behoves us rather to look atten- 
tiv'ely at our own condition, than to 
trouble ourselves solely iu watching 
the aflairs of others. As it is, wo 
are not without tokens that the sphit 
whicli is abroad, has in some mea¬ 
sure affected us. The result of the 
late elections has shewn, in some 
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places, lioiv tlie ancient faslnoii of 
the country is losiuf^ its strength. 
Wo liave seen jiolitical power and 
importaiKM* disse\ere<l from pro- 
pert}', and thousands of people till, 
with their aj)proving hreath, tlie po¬ 
litical sails of llioho who lan e im> 
ballast to keep tJu'iB>'-8teady, no car¬ 
go of their oAvn on board’ to make 
them anxious, above all things, for 
tlie vessel’s secuvit}r. Au uusuft' <le- 
scription of education—si kind of 
bastard learning, a species of knotv- 
h'dge which gives power, without a 
gjiide for the use of that ])ower, 
towards attaining their own sub¬ 
stantial happiness, lias got anion'!' 
the peoph*, and alt<*r<‘«l their cha¬ 
racter. “ Truinjierv hooks of ma- 
theinatics and )>hysics” liave, along 
with the kno\\ledge they convey¬ 
ed, filled people nith dogmatical 
conceit, have led to disjnitatious ha¬ 
bits, and ha\e induced them to try 
moral and ]iolitical questions by rides 
and methods wholly inapplicable to 
them; and every feeling inimical to 
the established or<h‘r of society, which 
their (>nqniries, under these ciremn- 
Btances, lead them to, is very natu¬ 
rally sharpened and aggravated by 
the jvinching jioverty to which far 
too many of' them ar<‘ subjected. 

^\'hatever siicci'sk m.ay attend the 
eftbrts of the modern “ schoohnasler,” 
in the way of )iromotiiig diseonteiit^ 
it is as uolhing in this e,oimtry, com¬ 
pared with the inlliienci'of an nnsatis- 
ned craving after the decent comforts 
of life. \t'ho(‘v er, ilierefore, loves the 
institutions of his country, and sin¬ 
cerely desires that they may survive 
unhurt tlic revointioiiarj' contagion 
that prevails in the political atmo- 
Bpheroof l-iurope, let him study how 
the common people may he nnnie more 
comfortable. Let it be shewn by all 
those who have pro[ierty, and have a, 
mind to keep it, that they are not 
iimniiidful of th<> condition of those 
Avho liave none; and let them rather 
endeavour to stop with food, than 
with mmoiirisliing argument, the. 
mouths of tliosH wlio eomplaiii, that 
they an* willing to work, but can gi*t 
no hreatl. ’J'hanks to the scliool- 
master, many of the common people 
can see very plainly, that the justice 
and expediency of a lazy, luxurious, 
good-lor-nothiug man, nionopoliziiig 
to his own sliare the ])ruiits of twenty 
thou'iand acres of land, cannot be de¬ 


monstrated with the same certainty, 
as the fact of all the angles of a tri¬ 
angle being equal to two right angles. 
'I'lieir education has not gone far 
eiiouu'h to t(*acli them that they hut 
inish>ad themselves in seeking for 
strict demotist.ratiou of moral or po¬ 
litical pro]n>sitions, and they will 
cliiigwilh imcoiiqiierahle jiertinacily 
to the reduclio nd (distndum wldcii 
tliey consider they have brought the 
question to, through the aid of “ de¬ 
monstration,” and an niisatisiied ap- 
jmtite for diimei’. Hut let the din¬ 
ner he provided, and the argument 
loses nearly all its point. Ahstiiieuce 
is said to quicken the reasoning 
powers, and lli<* ohsi'rvation ajiplies 
as well to those v\ iio reason them¬ 
selves from defective iwemises into 
wroinr conchisions, as to others; if 
it lie possible then, h'l had r(*asoniug 
ho counteracted by good living. We, 
do not, mean t»» ariioe that eomlbrt- 
:i1d(> subsistence is all in all, or that 
men should barter their liberty for 
bread; but if it be true, as seems to 
he almost universally admitted, that 
a sour and sullen spii it of insubor¬ 
dination is gaining fearful ground 
among llie peojile, iliefirst thing-noed- 
ful, in order to liring them to a better 
sjiiril, and to seenro a <-onsiderate 
hearing for wliatever maybe address¬ 
ed to them, ill the way of good advice, 
will be to relieve their abject penury, 
or at the least, to shew an honest and 
anxious desire to do so. 

Parliameut will very soon meet, 
under circumstanees of a very pe¬ 
culiar and trying natnn*; and it will 
n'ipjire no slight cllort on its part 
to command the resjiect ami confi- 
ilenee of tlie jieople. Never was a 
Itrilish Parliament more narrowly 
watched than it will be. It is not 
merely th,at it is a new Parlia¬ 
meut, nmler a new sovereign, and 
that tlie a (lairs of gov eminent ge¬ 
nerally ov er tlie ivorld are in an 
unusual stilte of disturhariee : but 
the I^irliameiit has a character to 
make with Hu* people. The coii- 
temjit which the people entertained 
ior the blot Pm'liiimeiit Avas freely 
spoken ol within the, walls of the 
Houses. It was felt that Parliament 
was deficient in syin])atliy with the 
peojile, or, at all (“vents, destitnli* of 
llu* energy and ability necessary to 
give ellecl lotliat sympathy, if it did 
exist; ami the eageniesis with which 
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thii public look for redeeming pro- 
ceoain^s on tlie part of the new Par¬ 
liament is unparalleled in its inten¬ 
sity and universality. It is, indeed, 
come, to this : that, with the present 
temjjor and in the present cirruni- 
Htances of the peoph* of this country, 
tin; very existence «tf tin* Parliament 
ON at present constituted, and tlie jter- 
nianeiicc* of the ])Ower interwo\en 
with its present constitution, depends 
upon a revival of its energy, and a 
fiisplay of such rpialities ns may sa- 
tisly a thinkiii''' and examining i)eople. 
that it is worthy to have tlie manage¬ 
ment of their allVdr.s. Wo earnestly 
hope, therelbri*, that no attempt wdll 
he inad(», as at the commeneemont 
of the, last session, to escape from 
the (| nest ion of the common people’s 
condition; that Parliament uill not. 
hesitate' to grapple with tin* truth, 
anel discuss it manfully and i'earless- 
Jy; and llnis shew itself worthy of 
thepeo])h'’sconfidence*, ’riie'he.st evay 
topre've'iit re\olut.ion, is le> shew the 
people that they ha\e notJiing to gain 
ley it ; aiifl that those n honi they ]ie*r- 
niit te) geeveni them, lake as goeed 
care' e»f the*in as any edhers whenn 
they eonld e'hoose*. It is a mistake* 
to sii|)pose* that roHnsston is the hest 
inoele of imhuing the ]U’Oi)le' with 
this pe'rsiiasiein. It is natural to de*- 
test the jieiwcr that ae'ts deispotically 
without assigninsr fi reason; iiiil it is 
as nateeral to ele'sj)ise the* powe'f that 
eeme-e'de's witiienit a re*ason shewn. 
Me'nihers of Parliame'iit are not llie 
mere, eh'legate's of the* pe'oph*, but 
persons ebe>s(*ie le> jeedue* fen* ibem, 
need le) reile tlie'in wide wbolesenne, 
laws. If me*nib<*ra sliew themselves 
worthy of the* power, as well as ca¬ 
pable of tin* deities, intrusted te) them, 
by manly and iiid(*j)e*nil‘.*ut, as well 
ns e*ariiestand active, oiuh'avonrs for 
the welfare of their constituents, the 
pimple will find no fault with them 
for a want of tiine-suhservii*iiry to 
the chiniour of mobs. Muedi as has 
been saiil of tlie wasting away of re- 
BpiM't for Parliament, in conseejuencu 
of its not leaving ke*ptpacc with the iu- 
tidlectiial improvement of the; peoplei 
at large*, Ave are incliiie*d to tliink that 
it has lost much more of its influence, 
and of tlie syrnpatliy ivhich the peo¬ 
ple used to ie*e*l with it, through an 
allei-tation of i)olitii*.al science, which, 
indulging itself in cold generalities 
suid abstract propoaitions, seems to 


forget the present necessities of tin* 
pe'ople, and turn an umvilling, if not a 
contcniptuousear to their comj)laiuts. 
It is hardly possible to conceive any 
thing more irritating to those who 
are Miiarting under a practical evil, 
tliau to be answered when they com¬ 
plain, by an urg^nient, shewing that, 
on general principles, it is quite right 
that they sliould so sufl'er. There is 
an assumption of superior philoso- 
pliy, whicli costs tlie philuNophers 
untiling, combined with the coolness 
liiat it sliews toivards another's dis¬ 
tress, which it is not in human nature 
to hear Avilh ])atii*nce. It is impos¬ 
sible for the* suit'erer not to ft*i*l a dei- 
sire to bring flown his kind adviser 
to tlie h'A el of his oavu distress, lliat 
lie* might the^u see hoAV his philoso- 

f diy would eoiisule him iu hopeless 
uuig<*r. liosides the* danger from 
irritated fee.*liiigs, and tJie violence 
AA'hich they may lead to, there is an- 
oth(*r, ill dealing Avith these abstract 
]n*oj)OsitionR, because, if proceeded 
with, they may lead to conclusions 
subversiAC of the Avhole order of so- 
c,iclA'. If the security of all property 
only de])eude*d upon the* first prin¬ 
ciple's which justify the existence of 
exclusive jiroperly, hoAV long would 
estates remain as they ave? In France 
we find the Avorkinen making a stand 
against machine*ry, and from tlie state 
of the^ jiopulation in F.ng1and, as (*om- 
pared Avith the demand for labour, 
it is not at all improbable, that this 
may soon hee'oine* a vi'ry vital ques¬ 
tion with ourselves. Woav, without 
bi'iiig in the least elisposed to under¬ 
rate the immense value of the power 
dcriveil from machinery, and fully 
satisfied tliat to tlie aid derived from 
this power are we, iudehte'd for the 
higli rank which we liold among the 
nations of the* world, we Avoiila yet 
Avarn members of Pai’liaiiieut, and 
othe*rs, against sujiposing that the 
complaints of those who suffer from 
till* use of machinery are* unenlight¬ 
ened and absurd, and worthy only 
of derision. Those who appear to 
speak A\ith a learned contempt of 
siicli comjilaiiits, meet them by ti'cat* 
iiig the olijectiou to macliiiiery as an 
abstract and unconditional one, and 
Avould have us belic\c,tliat if in any 
case it be* wrong to substitute machi¬ 
nery for manual labour, it must fol¬ 
low from the same “principle,” Aat 
it is wrong to substitute forks for 
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Thi;* may si’eiu all \(-*ry fiiiB 
and sciciitiHc, but lho(|ucstioii is not 
one of iiiatlieiiiiitics, but toiicliing the 
interests of soeiety, for whieh one 
tliin" is good to-flay, and another to- 
inorroH^ according to circumstances. 
A circle is a circle, whether it be the 
circle of the «*arth, the circle of a 
sixpence, and whatever may be pre- 
di<-ated of a circle, is eipially true 
with respect to the oim or the other; 
but thi're are no such general and 
unalterable rules with respect to so¬ 
ciety, and what is politically useful 
in one state of a y)opulation may be 
pernicious in another. If instead of 
going backward in the view of the use 
of machinery, we carry it forward, 
and assume that all the work now 
done by manual labour may bo dune 
by machinery, this, accurding to the 
absolute principle of its utility, would 
be a great ad\autagp. But what 
would then hecome of all tliose who 
live by the remuneration of labour, 
and who liave no property "r Would 
those who have property, and who 
avail themselves of tlie cheapness 
of tnachiuery, shari; it with the peo¬ 
ple whose labour was no longer 
of itny value as an equivalent ? They 
would not;—but sUirvatiou would 
gi’ow desjjerate, the rights of j)ro- 
perty would be violated, and a social 
chaos would ensue. 'I’Jie use of ma¬ 
chinery, therefore, concurrmitly with 
the ytresent system of the right of 
property, may be carried to such an 
excess, as would lead to the destruc¬ 
tion of the latter. It is a grave and 
critical question, to consider how 
near we have come to the point 
where one of these must yield. If 
society were in that state, that every 
advantage obtained by the society 
was shared by all the individuals who 
compose it, then indeed, so long as 
pain and labour arc associated with 
one another, whate ve r, and how mud i 
Boevef) could be done to abridge the 


necessity ol manual labour, would 
be an indisputable advantage; but 
while ivroprrly continues in the 
bands of a few, and tin; mass of tiie 
people have uotbiug but ibeir labour 
to ofler in exchange for so much of 
it as their daily wants require, it is 
easy to sc(! bow the depression of 
the value of that labour may be ear- 
ried so far as to eoinpel ibem to re¬ 
sort to the law of nature, aud violate 
the regulations of a society whose 
advantages they have no means of 
sharing in. 

We have ventured to say so uuicb 
upon this subject, because in the pre¬ 
sent period, when r(‘voiiiliuiis and 
new goveruments occupy a ])orlioa 
of almost every one’s tluuiglits, the 
lirst principle of the social eoinpaet 
must necessarily come into freciuent 
discussion, and the new ]K(\vers of 
mankind be taken as au element in 
such considerations. Wlien we con¬ 
sider bow wonderfully the ])oweis 
of production have been altered and 
i tniu'oved,and bow general 1 y tlirougl i- 
oijt the world we find sulferiiig ibl- 
lovviiig from abundance,and perceive 
a want of demand equal to the 
powers of su])ply, it sei*ms to be al¬ 
most time that some serious altora- 
liou in the system of society should 
take place, so as to givt^ mankiiid at 
large a fairer share of tJie ad\untages 
wliich our great improvements ai'c. 
capable of affording. 

But whatever is done, we trust 
that in England it will be courage¬ 
ously, and soberly, and discreetly, 
after the manner of our fathers. 
Above all things, we hate a melo¬ 
dramatic air in politics; and a “ coup 
d’etat” is our special aversion. Jing- 
luiid cannot stop the progress of 
events; ami if the world is changing, 
she must change with it; yet still, we 
venture to predict, maintaining her 
antaeiit character for boldness, regu¬ 
lated by calm and rellectingprudence. 
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TIIK T01\KR Ol' ER( JiLDOCNE. 

Uy Uei.ta. 

<'i)uiUiiTi npuk Thomas 
Krsyldinini', tliat suyd in Dvriir, 

Tliarc suld incil stalwartly, stnrkr, and Sterne 
lie sayd it ill his prophery: 
lint how he wyst it was fciIy. 

Wy,\ton’6 Cronykil. 

'i'liEKE iH a RtillnusH on thu iiiglit, 
(iliiuint'i's llic gliastly niootiNliinc wliite 
Oil Iieariiiont wotids, and Loadcr’a Btreains, 
'J'ill lOai'th looks like a laud of dreams; 
I'pon mo, in this eerit; liusli, 

A thousand wild emotions rush. 

As gazing s])ell-hoijnd o’er the scene 
Beside tliy haunted walls I lean, 

(jroy lireeldoiiuc, and feel the past 
Its ehai'ined mantle o’er me cast; 

N'isions and thoughts, iinknotvn by day, 
Bear o’er the fancy wizard sway. 

And all 1 lie strange traditions told 
Of him Avho sojourn’d here of old. 

What stirs within th<‘e ? ’Tis the owl 
Nursing amid thy ehanibers foul 
Her impisli brood ; the nettles rank 
Are st.'ediiig on tliy Avild-fltnvev bank. 

And all around thee s[)caks the sway 
()f desolation and d<*eay.— 
in outliues dark the shadows fall 
Of eaeli grotesque and erunibliug AA'all, 
Bxtiuguisli’d long hath been the strife 
tt’itliiii tliy courts of Iiuinau life; 

Tliou seowlest like a sjieetre vast 
()f silent generations past; 

And all about thee wears a gloom 
Of something sterner than the tomb. 

Baekrvard my spirit to the sway 
Of shadoAvy lild is led aAvay, 

Wben underneatli thine ample dome, 
'J'liomas the Rliymcr made liis home. 

The Avondroua Poet-seer, whose name. 

Still floating on the breath of fame. 

Hath overpast five hundred yeai-s. 

And fresh as yesterday appears.— 
Secluded here, in chamber lone. 

Often the light of genius shone 
l^pon his pictured page, Avhirh told 
Of Tristrem brave, and fair Isolde, 

And hoAV their faith was sorely tried. 

And hoAv they would not move, but died 
Together, and the fatal stroke. 

Which still’d one heart, the other broko.— 
And here, on midnight-<*ouch reclined, 
Heai'ken’d his gifted ear the AAdnd 
Of dark Futurity, as on 
Through shadqwy ages swept the tone, 

A mystic voice, Avhosc murmurs told 
The acts of ages yet unroll’d; 

While Leader sang a low, wild tune, 

And redly set the waning moon. 



The Tower of Erceldoune. 

Amid tlie west’s ])avilion grim, 

O’er Soltra’s mountaius vast and dim. 

Mcdiiuks the vision’d Bard I sec 
BeuealJi tlie mystic Kildori tree ; 

II is iiiimtlc dark, his hosom bare, 
ilis lloating e}'es, and flowing hail', 

Piercing tlie shadowy di‘pths of lime, 

And weaving tlie ^rroplietic rhyme; 

Beings around him that liad birth 
Neitlier in iicaven, nor yet on earth; 

And at his feet the broken law 
Of Nature, through whose night he saw. 

Tiie Eildon tree hath pass’d away 
By natural process of deary; 

^Ve search around and see it not— 

Yet still a grey stone marks the spot 
^Vllere erst its boughs, witli (juivering fear, 
O’erarch’d llie sjrrite-atteuded seer; 

And still the Goblin burn steals round 
The jmrjile heath, with lonely sound. 

As when its waters still’d their noise 
To listen to the silver voice, 

\\ hich sang, in wild projihelic strains, 

Of Scotlaml’s jiei'ils and her iinins— 

Of dire defeat on Flodden Hill— 

Of Pinky ii-Gleucli’s blood-erirason’d rill— 

Of coming woes, of coming wars—. 

Of endless battles, broils, and jars; 

Till France’s queen should bear a son. 

To make two rival nations one; 

And many a wmuud of many a field 
Of blood, in Bruce’s blood be heal’d. 

Where gain’d the man this wondrous dower 
Of soug and super-human power ? 

Tradition answers—Elfland’s Queen 
Beheld the bo 3 "-hard on the green, 

Nursing ]mre. thoughts and feelings high 
\\ ith jmesy’s abstracted eye. 

Bewitch’d him with her sibyl charms, 

Her tempting lijrs, and wreathing ai'tus, 

And lured him from the earth away 
Into the light of milder day. 

’i’liey pass’d through deserts wide and wild, 
Wlience living things were far exiled; 
Shadows, and clouds, and silence drear, 

And shapes and images of fear; 

Until they reach’d the land where run 
Rivers of blood, and shines no sun 
By daj'—no muon, no star by night— 

But glows a fair, a fadeless light; 

The realm of Faery.- 

There he dwelt. 

Till seven sweet years had o’er him stealt, 

A long deep rapturous trance, ’mid bowers 
O’er-blossom’d with perennial flowers; 

And when, by Learmont’s turrets gray, 

Which long had mourn’d their lord’s delay, 
Again ’mid summer’s twilight seen, 

His velvet slioon were Jillm green,— 
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The Tou'ey uj'Erceldoune. 

Tlie livery ol’ the tiny train, 

Who held him, and would have again. 

Sinirst thou at this, ]>rosaic age, 

Whom seldom other llioiights engage 
Th.'in lliose of miserable self. 

The talismans of j)Ower and pelf?— 

It must be so—but yet to him, 

Who w.'imh'rs ’mid tlie relies dim 
Of !ig(‘s, whose existence seems 
To us, not actual life, but dreams,— 

A raptnrej], au ecstatic, trance,— 

A gorijt'ous vision of romance,— 

It yields a sadly pleasing joy. 

To le(*l in soul once more a 1)oy ; 

T«» l«‘aAe th(i rugged paths of Truth, 

Tor fancies that illumined youth, 

And threw enchantment’s colours o’er 
'I'he forest dim, the ruin hoar; 

Th(‘ walks, where musing genius stray’d; 
’J’he sjiot where faith life’s forfeit paid; 
The battle field where sleep the slain ; 
The iiastoral hill, .'ind bree/y plain. 

Airv delusion this mav be,— 

Hut e\er such remain for me; 

Still may the e.'irth with beauty glow, 
lleue.n.ih the storm’s illumined bow,— 
Coil’s promised sign,—and be my mind 
I’o science, tvheii it deadens, blind. 


NOTES. 


1. .1// nhout lIiLT u'fiirs u i/loom 

Of somethnuj alerucr f/tini the iomh. 

Till' viiIjis of (ln> 'J'<.wpr of Jb'cchlounr, orico the abode of the ftiinous True Thomas, 
are still lu lie ms'ii at a little distance from tlie village of the same name, which in 
]>ri)iiiim'i;ktiiin ha' been covrii|ited into Marlston. It is situated on the Lender, about 
two mill’s from whci’e that stream falls into the Twi’ed. About tlie rnliis tlieinsulves 
there is notiiing reinarkahle, farther than their known aiitiiinity, and the renown shed 
ii]ion them lo the Jlh\iner. 

ft uas on a lieantifiil morning in .Si>]itemher that the Castle was first jiointcd out 
to me; and at a time when I was ignorant of the existciiee of such a venerable relie. 
That it awakened a fhoiiNnnd stirring assueiations, is not to be wondered at. 

1 am told that it is still regarded with feelings of awe by the pe.aNniilry ; and to 
express a doubt to siieh of its being hanuted, would imply the seeptiral h.'trdihood of 
the Saddiieee. 

Of this, Sir M'alfev .Seoli tells a good story.—“ The veneration,” he says, “paid to 
his dwelliiig.plaee, even attaehed itself, in some degree, to a person, who, within the 
memory of man, i liose to set uji his residence in the ruins of Lcai’nioiit’s Tower. The 
name of this man was Miin-ay ; a kind of herbalist, who, by dint of some kmnrledge 
ill sim])les, the xiossessimi of a musical eloek, an electrical machine, and a stufled iila> 
gator, added to a supposed eoininuiiication with Thomas the Khyuier, lived lor many 
years in very good credit as a wizard.” 

2. Of I'lhlmu brave, uudjuir laulde. 

It is 1 IOU-, pci'Iiruis, Buflieieiitly known, that Thomas of Erceldoune, alias True 
'I'iioinas, ali.is the, lliiymev, was the author of Sir 'IVistrera, a romance which olitaiti- 
I'll abiiost universal jiopiilarity in its own day; and which was paraphrased, or rather 
imitated, the minstrels of Normandy and Jiretagne. Such, however, before the in- 
vontiou of jiriiitiiig, was the instability of literary popularity, that, at laet, only one 
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(■,opy wu« known to rxiHt. Fi'oiii (hit;, which hcloiii>s to tljc Library of Advocates in 
Edinburgh, mid is tlio earliest Rpeciiuoii of .Scottish poetry extant, tlie author ol' 
IVInrniiuii ^ave tlie world his edition, hJliiig tip the hl.aiiks in the iiarrative, tiiid fol¬ 
lowing out the story in a style of editorial emendation not often In be met with. In¬ 
deed, this rifucimrnto is not one of the least extraordiiiai y achicremeiits of a most 
extraordinary literary career. 

For an ureoiint of it, the more hurried reader may consult EHis\ Specimens of 
Ancient Poetry, VoL /. where it is treated of with much taste and critical discrimi¬ 
nation. 

.I. Peneuth the mystic Jiildtm tree. 

Tradition reports, that from beneath the boughs of this tree, the Ithymer was wont 
to utter his prophecies; and also, that it was here he rvas enticed away by the Uucen 
of I'airylaiid, 

True Thomas lay on Huiitlic bank; 

A ferlic he spied wl' his ec: 

And there lie binr a lady bright 
Conic riding down by the Kildoii Tree. 

Iter shirt was of the grass green silk. 

Her manlle of the veUct fine; 

At ilka tett of her horse’s mane. 

Hung fifty siller bells and nine. 


1. And stiil the Goblin burn steals round 
The purple heath, with hmrly sound, 

A small stream in the neighbourhood of the Eddon Tree, (or latlicr Stone, as its 
quondam site is now pointed out by a piece of rock,) has rereived the nuinc of tin; 
Ihigle Burn, from the sjdrits which were thought to liuiiiit the spot, in ntteiidaiice of 
the prophet. 

5. And many a wound of many a field 
Ofblooil, in Bruce's blood he heal'd. 

Among the propliecies ascribed to the llhyuicr is the following, evidently ieluting 
to the crowns under James VI. 

Then to the Bcim I could say. 

Where dwcllcst thou, in what cuunlryc i 
Or who shall rule the isle RriUiiii. 

From the north to the south sea 
’flic French wife shall bear the son 
Shall role all BVitain to Die sea; 

Which from the Bruce’s blood shall come. 

As near as Uie ninth degree: 

Tliat severe and ae.ule examin.ttor of historical truth, the late Lord lluilcs, iu a 
Dissertation devoted to the Prophecies of Bede, IMerliii, Crildas, and our Bard, makes 
it di.stiiietly njqiear, that the lines just quoted are au interpolation, and belong to 
crliiigtoii, another approved soothsayer 


G.- Blfland's Queen 

• lichcld the boy-hard on the yreen. 

The description of their journey to Fairyland, in the Old Ballad, is exquisitely 
poetical. 

*' oh see yc not yon narrow road, 

So thick beset wi' thorns and briers ? t 

Tliat is the )iath of righteousness. 

Though after it but few enquires. 

" And see not ye that braid braid road. 

That lies across that lily levcn 1 

That IS the path of wickedness. 

Though some call it the road to heaven. 

" And see not ye that bonny road. 

That winds about the fcrnie brae 1 

That is the road to fair Elfland, 

Where thou and I this night maun gac.” 

• • « * a 

O tliey rode on, and farther on. 

And they waded through rivers aboon the knee; 

And they taw neither sun nor moon. 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was mirk mirk night, there was nae stem light. 

And they waded through red bludo to the knee; 

For a' the btude Aat’s shed on earth. 

Kins thro’ the springs o' that rountrie. 

Border Minstrelsy, 
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FRANCC AND liNtiLAND. 


A ORUAT ei'a is at hand. Vpon 
wvery mural falcnhition, times of 
trouble and oonvnlsion ui'c advan¬ 
cing upon England. Favoured by 
many influences, whicli liave been 
long developing tlieinselves througli 
j)olilioal Journals, they will be times 
of fearful disorgaiii/atioii for the sys¬ 
tem under which England has been 
great and hai)py. In such circum¬ 
stances, nations have one sufticient 
anchor ibr riding out the storm—the 
old reverential and religions spirit, 
operating through education, and 
Ihroiigli hoiiseiiold discipline. For 
England,that is lost. Inthegreatbody 
of the pJo])le, we have lived to see the 
idol.ntry of tlie human understand¬ 
ing comjilete: and if (Ireat Britain 
should really and finally rise above 
the perils which menace lier, that 
issue will defeat the lessons of uni- 
1 ersal moral prudence; for, accord¬ 
ing t«» any (•.rtensire means which are 
available in Iot case, sin* must do so 
througli agencies in capital hostility 
toali those which secured her triuni]iji 
in the long struggle of the 17lh cen¬ 
tury; she must uphold civil order by 
]iriiici])les of confusion, and social 
ilistinctions by tin* services of Jaco¬ 
binical le\ellers. 

Wi.' cannot say that this prospect 
will be n(‘w to multitudes, or that it 
has opeii(*d uj)on ourselves abruptly, 
'fhere has be(*n a pretty general con¬ 
viction, amongst tliouglilfnl men, for 
the last lifteen or twenty years, that 
hingland >Viis ripening for a great 
<-risis: and, doubtless, some harmony 
there must have been in the element¬ 
ary grounds upon which every spe¬ 
culation of that nature has moved. 
But the difl'erences are yet so many, 
.according to the original position of 
each political observei’—and so nianj’’ 
prejudices are likely to mingle with 
every man’s antici[>atiou ot events 
ill the liigliest degr(*e interesting to 
his ])assions, that we shall guard our¬ 
selves from miscoueeptioii, by mark¬ 
ing out our own view of the particu¬ 
lar causes which are concurring to 
revolutionary eflects, and (as frankly 
as we can do without personality) 
tlie ([uarlers in which they are moat 
active. 

The evils which threaten us— 
speaking of evils which can justify 


fear to a mighty empiro~it is almost 
6U]>erfluou8 to say, are evils from 
within. A nation, as great as Eng¬ 
land, is not liable to dangers from 
abroad, unless as they happen to co¬ 
operate with domestic dangers, in- 
flrmities in the very constitution of 
society, or treason. The late Frencli 
llevolution, therefore, as an original 
exciting cmise, <‘ould not he formi¬ 
dable to England under any course, 
which it uiiglit be expected to travel. 
'W't*re the lirst revolutionary taint 
pro[>agated from this contagion, and 
supposing that no previous morbid 
action of political influences in our 
own system bad prejiai-ed the. great 
body of English society to receive 
the PVetirh exarniile witli its entire 
ellect, there could be little reason for 
looking to Framre, with awe. Pre¬ 
cisely that situation was the one we 
occupied at the earlier revolution of 
France. Any injury she could have 
done us by that revolution, it is now 
e,vident to every body, tliat France 
must have. eireru*d in those days as 
a tempter and an original snggester 
of evil; but, for co-operating eh*- 
ineuts of revolt prepared to lier 
hand.s, it is certain, that, in hhigland, 
she did not, and could not, find any 
at all, so far back as thirty-five and 
forty years ago. ’I'lie trials for high 
tr(*ason prove it under Mr Pitt’s ad¬ 
ministration. But, above all this, it is 
])roved,by tin* universal disrepufabi- 
lity (it is not too strong a word if we 
said infamy) which attached, tlirougli 
all England, at that time, to the name 
and character of Jacobin. Let us recall 
the condition, as to rank and con¬ 
nexions, of those in Loudon, and in 
Edinburgh, &c., who were tried about 
17b3 and 1794, for conspiracy or trea¬ 
son ;—let us revert simply to the 
universality of the toast of “ Church 
and King,” as tin* shibboleth adopted 
for asr(*rtainitig honest citizens,—and 
we Khali be satisfied that the nation at 
that time was not divided. Jacobin¬ 
ism had then no real party amongst 
ns. It is Kaying too little by much to 
describe it as in a minority. 7'he 
simple trutli was, that, on one side, 
with the goveninvciit of the country, 
were arrayed all the property and 
respectability of the land; on the 
other, in utter disconnexion with 
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eachother,stoodafew'bankruptmalc- of tlie roiiati'y liad anticipated the 
contentH, and old professional sowers government; jnrobinism was pwt 
of sedition. Let us look back for one <lown, an<l made infamous, vvitlumt 
moment upon the picture at this the necessity of one movement on 
period presented by England, when the part of our governors. In reality, 
every suspicion of revolutionary the democracyOf the land had lost 
principles drew down the summary even its reasonable iudiience, and 
vengeance t»f mobs; when Dr Priest- was depressed to a point which, if it 
ley,and other apostles of insurrection, could l)e supposed p(‘ruiaiient, would 
were comj)elled to become panic- have been dang<’rous to the balance 
struck fugitives from the country; of the constitution; and perhaps, in 
and disaffection to the state was heard some degree, to that undue depres- 
only muttering from the obscurest sion, is to be ascribed the fury of re¬ 
corners; and then let us pass to the coil in the democratic s])jrit, under 
scene at that time and longafterwards the excitement of Mr Hunt and other 
exhibited in parts of the continent, demagogues, in after years. There 
in Sicily, and in every part of Italj% is one eeielu-ated »-ity in Great Hri- 
where the expression of public feel- tain wlien* "Whig ])olitics Iiave i:(*iie- 
ing was not stifled by an iron po- rally, until tbe last twelvi* years or 
lice. All Englisbrnan of distinguish- so, been not so much the .'is<-endant 
ed talent, who passed immediately as the exclusive creed. Jii that city 
from the one scene to the other, and wc will not say how the case may 
lu'ard, in every cofteelionse through liave been; hut everywlicre else, the 
Italy, hatr(‘d and contempt the most man wlio lay under the Mis]ncioii of 
undisguised, universally fulminated being a. demoi-rat, was receiied in 
against the government by respect- all good company (supposing the 
able citizens, has recorded, in con- very rart! case that such a i)ers«iti 
nexion with this fact, his astonish- liad iutrotliictions of that class) with 
inent that Mr Pitt could so profound- the same gloomy and shy demeanmil¬ 
ly have mistaken the signs of an ex- wliich in England has been nsnally 
tensive disaffection to the govern- reserved I'or avowed infidels in reli- 
meiit, ns the general complexion of giori. In ITStf, the gi-(*at Whig- or- 
his measures and his speeches in gans liad already fallen into utter dis- 
Parliament arc Cl idericesthsit he did. repute. In and out of Parliament, 
The panic of so great a man is inex- tliey had lost so entirely their power 
plicahle. In Austria, we can under- oficading, asaconuterhalancingiMir- 
stand the policy of those rigorous, tyknoivn to the constitution,--soirre- 
and even harsh meaaureswhicli wero trievahly had they forfeited the <-oii- 
ndopted by the imperial cabinet, lideiice of their countryineii,—and 
For, though not a murmur was heard, so sensibly was this carried home to 
tlw*re was also no expression of <-or- their feelings by the iot.<*H in Parlia- 
dial H 3 rnipatliy ivith llie government ment, and by tbe acts of resjiectable 
from any extensive body of tbe peo- public meetings, wb(*re tiu* very 
pie. The separation in feeling be- name of Fox liad beemiie but an- 
tweeu the nobility and the untitled other word for every thing revolu- 
jienpj^ of property, was intense— tionary and anti-niitiorial—that in 
gloo^'—impassable; and itwas well fuel, it is to jinre niortiiiention on 
known, that if the iron compression the part of Mr I'ox, at this state of 
of the state police were remxed, a liumiliatiuginsignilicanceor political 
smothered flame of revolutionary extiiietioii, that we must aserilie his 
frenzy was everywhere ready to secession from tli<* House of Cora- 
burst forth. But ill i'lnglaud, llie moiis.^ 

whole property and authentic weight In those days, therefore, the vi- 


* At this day the pei-sonal passions of those times arc nearly extinct, 'fhe “{{i-ent 
Commonei-'* has been laid in the grave for threc-and-twenty years. And ive cannot 
be Supposed to speak from any feelings of partisaiishiji, when we say, that Mr Vox’s 
public conduct for the five years from 170if to ]7f)7, after every nllowanee for difler- 
ence of political principles, admits of no JustiiLcution. It iviis indiscreet and iiitem- 
poratO In the spirit of a boy's int<>mpei>aiier. And, indeed, there is reason to think 
that Ml* Fox, wliote i-eading hud been very limited, (and, In particular, by w.'iy of 
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eour of Mr Pitt, which he Jiitnself law,” was at least as much beyond 
described as “ a vigour beyond tlie tlie occasion. Highly as w'e admire 


shewing how little truth th<MV iiftcn is in old iiivi>teratc popular notions, be neither 
had read more than a few pages of Demos)henes, nor did ho particularly profess to 
admire that orator ;") there is reason, -we say, to tliink (hut Mr Fox hud taken a bias 
trora one or two novels, and the Vcnive Prrserrcil of Otway, which gave him tlirough 
life an HriHtntesiiiiiiiiikc admiration fur what he eoiieeived to he {;cnui'ous indiscretions ; 
his own account of the Duke of Monmouth corrohurales tliis; and it is certain that a 
little eoiispiracy or treason was williin the benefit of lliat lihcrul allowance. This we 
know from the quality of his Irish coiiuexioiis. IJiit pulliin; out of consideration 
every thing whicli has been since made known to us by the piililiciitlon of private 
letters, &e., there was enough surely in the public and iwowed acts of IVIr Fox, 
to authori/.c llic trcutuieiit which he received hotii from the king and from his 
offended country. When i»osterity sliall hear of so tcuiperate a iiriiice as George 
Til. dclilierately striking his pen witli his own Hand through the name of a privy 
coiiucilloi' so distinguished for his tuli'iits, for his connexions, and liis position in so- 
< iety, as Charles .Tames Fox, a man «ho liad even served liiin as a minister of the 
crown, wifhoii) I’lirllier question tlii-y will he satisfied thal this jirivy eouneillor must 
liave done souiediiiig iiiiusiially wrong. ]Me Fox’s eoiidiie.t lit pulilic dinners, in fae.t, 
the toasts and seiiliuients wliie.li lie gave or authorized, the eoiiiiexions and tlie politi¬ 
cal sympathies which lie avowed, were worth}' of a bloody I’retieh Septemhrizer. Tt 
is singular that llils mosi goiMl-iiatured and iiiiiiiihle m.au in jirivate life has piihiicly 
done his host to coiineel himself with the most sanguinary poliliidaiis of his day,; and 
equally singular, that this leader of the democracy of Kiigland was, in his private pre- 
ti'iisioiis anil tastes, tile inns) iiilolei'iini aristocrat. Tliis latter feature was snitiirul: 
tlie veeeni eleviilioii of liis fauiil} from a slock eouiparatively so modern as Sir Stis- 
]>hpri Fox, w'hose somewhat equivocal history, and the several steps of his aggraii- 
di/emeiit, were so perfectly within the retrospcol of scandal, kept tlie raniily in an 
irritable condition of feeling, n hicli a cciiliiry or so may he required to heal. In all 
eases Mr Fox seemed to forget, that the man who occupies the great and dignified 
station of Jeader to flic Whigs of (Jreal liritnin, (a station wliich, in any iiatJonal 
sense, has not been filled since .Mr I'Vix's death—unless Turd Grey may bo thought 
Ills siiee.essoi',) is not at liberty lu act upon pi ivate iin]uilses, as a less eunspiciious mem¬ 
ber of I lie jmrty would bi>. lie is deepl}'' responsible to the great political body who 
acknowledge linn for their head. A ]irivale lueuiber of llic Chureh of F.iigland would 
he free to attend a meeting for any religious scheme that was not primtiJ'rontf lioslile 
hy its very ]uii-posc to liis own church ; In- may go to such a niceting as a means of 
iiivestiguliiig its true bearings; but a dignitary of that church has nu such large free¬ 
dom of agency. His very presence is a sanction that tells far and wide, and travei.s 
whore no explanation can ever aeeoin]iaiiy it. 'I'his was deeply fell by the Wliigs of 
that time; doubtless tliey must iriiliiidually liave felt much pain in separating from 
JMr Fox ; but they could not, as patriots, allow that his violent nets should rojiroKetit 
tlie nneieiit Wliig party, to whom, jointly with the ’['ories, was confided the giiardinn- 
Hhlp of the Ih'itish constitution ; to siitrer such conduct logo down to posterity as the 
representative acts of tlie party, was a liitel on their own conduct in 16Si). lienee 
came the memorable schism of the Whig cliili. Tlie full ilefcnee of that schism may 
bo seen in Mr Burke’s,/j7h/;/o«r arftclrs of inipravliiiinil titjuinul P. J. For, &e. And 
eertain it is, that no true Whig, who valued his peiiiciples above his private connexions, 
after tliat time ndliered to Mr h'ox; those who did so, held that relation to the ge¬ 
nuine Whigs, which the Tories of the Kiiglish Ilcvolnlioii held to Die .Tacobites; there 
was the same opposition of principles to personal nttachineiits. Indeed, after that 
solemn condemnation of Mr Fox by his own party, it was felt that, as a public man, 
he could never recover his place in the, iiational esteem, until the course of time should 
have so changed the position of all parties, that their old moral relations, and the judg¬ 
ments founded upon them, should have become obsoleti*. In fact, the vast succession 
of events, whicli at length swallowed up the republic of I'Yaiice, thoroughly cancelled the 
position of all parties. jVIr Fox’s jmst sentiments thus iiecamc of no more practical or 
iippliciible iinporttince, than those of his college exerrises. Such had been the sweep¬ 
ing nature of the changes, that he, like all politicians, found themselves in a new ge¬ 
neration. And the death of Mr Pitt sif necessity opened that door to Mr Fox's party, 
which, during his life, would assuredly have been shut for ever. Meantime, inope¬ 
rative as Mr Fox’s opinions werg made by accidcut, and thg temper of the nation with 
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him in many paiia of his policy— 
highly as we admire even this vigour, 
applied to a more suitable object, 
we must own, that the asHumptiuiis 
upon which lie acted seem first to 
have been realised in our own days. 
All the dangers 'udiich Mr Pitt ima¬ 
gined are now present. That revo¬ 
lution, against which he armed a 
general crusade of Europe, had al¬ 
ready ceased to be dreadful at the 
time when the “ panic of property” 
first reached the cabinet ot England. 
The death of a malefactor inflictcHl 
upon an innocent king, and his ca¬ 
lumniated wife, first gave any smi- 
sible shock to some states of Eurojie. 
Yet in that stage of its manifold 
transmigrations, the portentous re¬ 
volution of France had almost ceased 
to be an object of political fear, be¬ 
cause it had altogether ceased to be 
an object of imperfect <;onfidence, 
or of uneasy and mysterious suspi¬ 
cion. Long before that time, indeed, 
grounds of certainty had been fur¬ 
nished, which dissipated every doubt 
upon tlie ultimate tendencies of the 
new-born democracy of France. 
Once ceasing to court and to fra¬ 
ternize—once dro})]>ing her blan¬ 
dishments and her masks, in her 
martial and menacing attitude, the 
youthful giantess lost more than half 
her terrors. As a friend, there Avas 
a mystery of fear about her, as well 
as a mystery of iniquity; (for the 
guilty secrets of that revolution have 
no more closed the burden of their 
confessions, than the secrets, yet 


guiltier perhap«, of tliis present re- 
A olution have begun it:) as an ene¬ 
my, though dreaoful, she might be 
grappled Avith. 

Fur more daugerous,_ e\ ei-y Avay 
more full of change and fear, because 
more insidiously smiling upon all 
around h(*r, is the Revolutionary 
France of August and Se])tember, 
18y(), than that of .lanuary, 1793; and 
the time* will soon arrive, when the 
fine apostrophe of the Poet, Avho 
looked back from the elevation of 
181.'), ujion the aAvlul swu>e]) of that 
earlier Iiirth, througli six-and-tAvmity 
years of blood and tears, Avill be found 
more ruefully appropriate to the co¬ 
lossal democracy which, as yi't, Avears 
the name of royalty:— 

“ Who rlsi's on tile bniiks of Soiiio, 

And binds her imijilc with lln> cixir 
M’lTilth V 

WImt joy to 1 ead the ]ironusf of her mien ' 
How sweet to rest liev wide-spread wings 
lieiieiith ' 

Slie .-.tands on tiploe, eoie.i-ions she is f.iir, 
And rails ji look of lo\e into her fai'e • 
Andspreiids her arms-- as if ihe general air 
Alone could satisfy her wide emhrare. 

_!Melt, |iriiiei|>alilies, hefore her mell ! 

Her love ye hail’d—her wrath have fell ' 
Ihit she thrniigh iiiaiiy ii rhange of form 
liiilli gone; 

And stands amidst you now', an armed 
ei eatiire. 

Whose ])aiio|>Iy is not a thing put on, 

Put the live scales of n ]>ov|eiitoti!< iiatiire ; 
'J'liiil, having; wroiiglil its way fioiii hirth 
to hirth. 

Stalks round—iihhorr’d hy Heaven—:i 
terror to tlie earth !" 


which he dealt, it is yet certain that tiiese, more than any other exjiressions of the re¬ 
publican frenzy, deceived INIr Pitt, mid were the oeeasioii of liis hai'sliest measures 
for restraining the press, and the freedom of public, assembly. IMr Pitt had little time 
or opportunity for making himself acquainted with the true eondilioii of the public 
mind ; and it was natural that lio should suppose n revolutionary taint very widely 
diffused, wliich could have reached Mr Pox. Yet, liad it not lieen for tlie support of 
the Hiikes of Norfolk and Bedford, Mr Pox would liaA’e bewi left nearly witiiout 
aristocratic alliances. However, to this conduct of Mr Pox, and its misiiiterpretatioi) 
by Mr Pitt, it is pretty certain that we owe the TIttbeas Corpus •Siispeiibioii Act, and 
all the other parts of that harsh system of eoereion. 

It is singular that the persona] fiieiids of Mr I'ox should have caught from liiin the 
very same spirit of boyish icidise.retioii, and shonhl have gone so far ni to provoke 
the very same species of punishmoiit. 'Hie dismissal of the itresmit Duke of Bedford, 
as Lord Lieutenant for his nativ'e county, and of J.onl I'il/,william from the same 
office, ill the West Riding of York, seem, at tirst sight, as violent meiisiires in the Mi¬ 
nistry us the expulsion of Mr Pox from the Privy Council. We do not wish to stir 
unpleasant remembrances without nec'cssity. Yel, revlainly, the oll'eiiee of these Peers 
was a most wanton outrage in pei'sons of any rank. 'I'lii: Duke lias since written a 
defence of himself, which will be found in i)r J’.ait’s works. But it is one wliieh 
liBS little chance of changing any body’s opinion who Is acquainted with tlie circiim- 
ntdnces,. 
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It has lK!<m dostined by Providoiicc, 
it stM'ms, for mystorioiis purposes, 
that tl»‘ French democracy of l)olh 
])eriods slioiild find willin'' and ev«‘n 
zealous iicc<»ni]>lices, in llmse A\ho 
were siiinmoned l»y e\ery instinct of 
fear and prudence, 1o stand forward 
at once in the first ranks of its (‘ui- 
hattled enemies. Infatuationseoms to 
liave possessed the ('abinets of J'hi- 
rope in both instances. Butin I7K0, 
it was the infatualion of hoj)e; in 
1830, it is tlie worst of all infatuations 
—the infatuation of fear. Of all ]»ar- 
ties, at this tiine, the aristocracy of 
I'hip^land seems to be the <ndy one 
which has dmie its duty,oracted with 
any s(>nse of dignity. Keelinir, before 
even they c(»uld fully have compre- 
heiuh'd, tlu! seen't hostilit)" to theni- 
s('Ives in this ni'W-borji altortion of 
Fiance, which, in its jirosperity, in¬ 
volves by fatal links the destruction 
of their own order, the British Peer¬ 
age, and all tludr connexions, havi* 
honourably stood aloof from the 
wretched scene of mob gratulations. 

If they are to fall, they will fall as 
becomes them. It seems, that thnj 
at least are deti'rmined to make theni- 
selves no parties to the conspiracies 
which are non' organizing in Paris, 
against every sp(>cies of civil dignity 
in the system of Fiirope. Meantime, 
for the poor deijraded flovernment 
of Fngland—what words shall be 
found amph‘ (‘iiougii to express the 
judicial blindness, and the self-abase¬ 
ment, with which it has precijiitati'd 
itself into the fraternal hug of tin* 
Parisian ramfirillu, who summon to 
their levy, ambassadors from the 
councils of every jvotentate they are 
able to abuse with their llatt(*ries 
and impostures, as to that great ligu- 


7 Fnfflnntl. 

rative banquet iu the Apocaljqvse, 
upon the flesh of kings and their cap¬ 
tains. Too happy if they can acquit 
tlunnselves of any participation in 
the s<-hemesof Polignacand Pe 3 TOi!- 
net, singl}' solicitous for the ajiprobr.- 
tion of the scoundrel press, the Fug- 
lish Ministers rush, at the bidding of 
the niubs at home, to fraternize witli 
the I'reneh mobs, inside or outside 
(the dillenmce is small) of the Tiii- 
leries. 'J'he acts of Polignac, so far 
as they s<M*m at present, find befon* 
the trial of that minister, to indicate 
treachery, may c(‘rtainly, vv ith some, 
plaiisihililv', furnish a ground for sie- 
pccting an accomjdice in the eorre- 
K])ondent of Dr (lurtis ; but, inas¬ 
much as they also indicate a good 
deal of energv', the* present (Cabinet 
of Cfri'at Britain must surely stand 
acquitted of ail original share iu sug¬ 
gesting them. 

If it were found necessaiy, or if it 
AV'cre judged advisable, to ri'cognise 
tlu* (‘xisting gov(*rnment of France, 
where could be the call for this furi¬ 
ous haste? Was it dignified—was it 
even decorous, according to the very 
limiti'd decorum of the mobs who 
now rule at I'aris, that this recogni¬ 
tion should taki* jdace with as little 
en(|iiiiy into tlu* ])asf, and ns careless 
a disregartl of tJie future, as could 
])ossib! 3 ' aci'ompany the acknoAv- 
iedgm(‘nt of a comnu’rcial consul at 
one of the oiilports ? jN'o questions 
ask(*d, no lu'gotiatiou so much as 
talked of, iqion this tremendous 
change of dynasty; some iiifornmtion 
arrives in Loudon—ludiodj’ knows 
how, or when, or wh(*nce—possibly 
from some ])retty murchawle dvs 
wodcs to the i)uke of Wellington, in 
the rear of some assortment of fa- 


* In saying this, we take it not upon the authority of the London newspapers, 
wliieh stick at no falsehoods, but on the fact of the newspapers having received ijo 
public contradiction, that CJen. Baudrand's presentation to the King was followed 
hy an acknowledgment of the present government of i'rance. J'.lse the, mere recep¬ 
tion of (ieii. Batidi'uiid proved nuthiiig of what the newspapers pretended. Ileiniglit 
have bei*n received as an iiulividiial, «»r as representing a provisional government of 
iiocessitj', or again as rejvresentiiig a pruvi.sioiiiil govcrniiienl of authority ; for it must 
be reinenibeivd, that tin* Duke of Orleans was )i]>p<>inted provisional gov'uninr (Lieu- 
fcuant-tTeiieral) of IVance by ('buries 'I'be same newspapers circulated us true 
the pretended circular of the I’riissian ('.abiiiet to the military commandauts of fron¬ 
tier fortresses, forgeil at Maestriclit; and every journal in (treat Britain swallowed 
it. And on the late Biissiaii order arriving for the exclusion of the tricolour flag from 
the]iortsof Unssia, and for the recall of lliissian snhjects fro’n Paris,—the saint! latii- 
doii journals have* had the uiidneity Itt protest that these inoHsures meant encourage¬ 
ment to the new governmeiit! 
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shions for the month, that for Bum¬ 
mer wear tliey have a new assort¬ 
ment of princes and ministt*rs at his 
Grace’s servire in Paris. Wliat! is 
it so certain, then, t])at tlie late 
French Ministry lia\e no case to 
establish, \rhich may modify the 
views of Murope upon what has past? 
Have thej' by possibility no story iii 
reserve, on their side, against those! 
%vho are now in the asceudsuit ? The 
truth is now already begintiinpf to 
creep out; and, whetlier the late 
French Cabinet can produci* or not 
such evidence as will materially allect 
the present impressions of the world, 
manifest it is to any.man of sense, by 
the mere preparation and jn'cl'cct or¬ 
ganisation of all the measures I'or re¬ 
sisting at the precis«‘ moment when 
they were want(‘d, that u most ex¬ 
tensive conspiracy laid been J'orim*d 
in Paris—and doiiblh‘ss was entire¬ 
ly within the knowledge of I’olignac 
and his brother ministers, 'fhat the 
select ni(»b, who were a[)pointed to 
the apju'oachiiig ser\ict‘, weie in¬ 
structed as to all the circumstiinces 
of their conduct; and in ])articular 
that they were brilied by ulterior 
views,which have since l)een unfold¬ 
ing theniselvj'K, to their abstinmice 
from plunder, in so far as their ab¬ 
stinence was real, general princijdes 
of human nature will not permit us 
to doubt. A worthy, i\ho is kej)t at 
Paris us a correspondent by one of 
the Loudon newspapers, says, (^ve 
give his Avords from memory,) “ If 
you speak to a coalhea\er of \A'ap- 

{ >ing about the Ministers, and tlie 
'Cabinet, he undex’stands nothing of 
what you mean; but in Paris it is 
otherwise. You are not to judge of 
tlie poor people in Paris by the mobs 
of London.” .So it seems : the, san¬ 
guinary character of th(> mobs of 
Paris, ('veil the female mobs, is 
known of (dd : witness tlie ever-me- 
morabh' atrocities and fiendish out¬ 
rages of the bloody]>er- 
pi'trated in 17B9, and the folloAving 
years, under tin* vt'ry eyiis of that 
august lady over li'liom history 
Aveeps ! 'J'o tlu'ir bloodthirstiness, it 
seems that AA’-e can jioav add, upon 
the authority of their London-ni'Avs- 
paper frieinl, the not unkindred (pta- 
lity of co.xcomliry. AVe can well bi'- 
lieve it: this is but the old union of 
the tiger and the monkey, for whicli, 
as re])rcsentiiig tliy clciueuts of their 


character, we. have the warrant of 
the most celebrated amongst their 
countryincin. Many facts have bei'ii 
already recorded Avith regard to the 
poor faithful and intrejiid .Swiss 
guards, and I'Aen with ri'gai-d to 
French officers and soldim’s, AA'liich 
inak(‘ it tolerably clear, that the old 
ferocity and cruelty of tin* I’arisian 
mobs JiuA'e been abundantly (*xem- 
pliHed on tin* late occasion ; many 
more aauII continm* to come forth, 
when th(*y are no longer repelled by 
the consciousness tliat the public 
syinpathii's both in Ihigland and in 
Prance run with loo headlong a cur- 
iTiit ill the oj)])o^ite direction. Triilli 
Avill assuredly make its AA'ay at last; 
and AA’c IniAe no sort of doubt that a 
])erfect uniformity in the charactei 
of T''rem h mobs, ancient and modern, 
will he stamped, as tlie foremost im¬ 
pression, upon cAcry account of tin* 
late transactions, Avritten with sini- 
plicily and circumsianiiality, and 
Avithout party Idas or democratic 
gasconading. Jlioody and criu'I the 
French mobs liaAC alAA'axs been ; 
their London friend ans\\ ers for their 
])re'.umi)1ion and concidt; and, if 
they are not greatly Ix'lied by all 
British strang’(*rs,\vhohaAe had much 
])ersonal intercourse AA'ith meuibi'is 
of their body, tliej’^ are, in a di'gn'e 
beyond all other mobs in Europe, 
ignorant and mercenary. 'I'he ])raises 
of disinterest.edne.ss, in the extent to 
AA’hich they have been so hnishly 
]mt forAvard in their beiialf, and par¬ 
tially even supported by the roman¬ 
tic ane.cdotes circulated in the ne.AA's- 

C Ts, Kup])OBing that their falHC- 
1 Avere, not already betrayed by 
the llieatric varnish of the circum¬ 
stance's, may be n'sedutely contra¬ 
dicted by the mere blank realities of 
human frailty and human iiei'i'ssity. 
Disinieresti'dness, under circiun- 
stanc(*s of such I'xtreine ti'mjitation, 
and in iiersons aaIio jierfectly umh'r- 
stood that they Avere to reajA no fanu! 
—no individual gratitude or monu'iit- 
ary apjirohation for their acts, is not 
reconcilable, ujioii any I'xtensiAe 
scale, AA'ith human nature in its jire- 
si'iit condition of infirmity. Subliim* 
arts of self-devotion have, arisen but 
rari'Iy, at long intervals, in a course 
of many c(*nturies. The cases of 
thal Isind are easily numbered—more 
of them belong to n'ligioii than to 
; anil thcix* i« no reason to 
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tJiiiik that any influence hat l eli'^ion 
has <*v<'r sustiiined sucii an cllort, 
wlici’j* tlicrc was jjot a Ixtdy ol' ad¬ 
mirin'? and rcc'ordinu' witnesses. How 
monstrous then to call upon ns for 
an act of credulity so swei'iiiuii' a« 
tills assumption, nut of one Atlienian 
Codrus, or one Homan Curtins, loit 
of ten thousaml l^arisian ('odri and 
(!urtii from tiie dark reci'sses of .‘^t 
Antoine! Less than forty years aijo, 
from that iVicjlitfiil cpiarter of Paris, 
came forth tliose myriads of murder¬ 
ous levidlers, wlio wallowed in the 
blood of illustrious victims. One 
treneralion has ]>assed, and it is au¬ 
daciously preti'iided by the London 
lu'wspapers tliat, from those very 
same abodes of stpiaiid wn'telied- 
iiess, tin' \ei y same trloomy dens of 
!:!nill, iiinorance, and abject jiauper- 
isni, martyrs by thousands, and self- 
dei olini) heroes, ujum the hi;:li Ho¬ 
man ])l;m, more numiM'ous than the 
h*a\ es wjiicli strew (he forest rounds 
of\'idr()mbrosa,ha\ t issuedupon the 
simple e\rii ‘menr of aj>prcli"iisi\e 
])tilriolisin ; and, with a su rn fenun- 
ciution of personal \ iews.la j iii;> down 
(tie trowel, the hammer, tind the mat¬ 
tock, Inn e taken nji the ;.\\ord, u ilh- 
out so much as iisknci for the Avatri's 
of their lost time. Oh! forlunatt' 
city! oh! prixileefcd ayi’! in which 
the very sitii.ti-tdol/i ra are r.iised to 
heitilits so sublime above those mer¬ 
cenary tem]it ilioiis which, in other 
times, neither lilxu'al (‘ditcalion, nor 
even the restraints of velii.don, have 
beem found sullicienl to re<iidaf('! 

Hut the <rood sense of reilectin!?' 
met) recoils from sucli extravagant 


fictious with disgust, as soon as the 
iiiirry of the lirst excitement lias 
Niibsitled. TJie m‘Wsj)a])erR take ad- 
viintage of our first <*iithusiasm to 
impose fables upon its, to wliicli the 
understanding could not Jiavt* sub- 
mitU'd in moments of coolness ; iiud 
once fastened ujmii tlie public ear, 
they an* not afterwiirds investigatiuL* 
It is ])ast all doubt, that the Parisian 
mob of July was bought and sold. 
\o reasonabh' man liears of l(>,tJU0 
labourers leaving their families to 
starve, in ordi'r to risk their liv«*s for 
the ib’ess and the l-!lectoral (^.olleges 
—objects so remot’', ami in so aerial 
a relation to t/uir wants, and the 
]»ossible siilVeriiigs of//o/r class,but 
he niiisf 'perceive that some previous 
negotiation had jiassed lietween them 
and the agents of the great jiarty be¬ 
hind the scenes; that party vvhicli 
had been for some time secretly mn- 
bai ked n]ion a contest, m’/ intenm m- 
ih iii with the I’oligiiac ministry. The 
])rincipals, as always happens in such 
cases, withdrew from sight; the <<1)- 
scurc auienls have now disappeareil; 
llieir dupes tire left to nionrn over 
the fraud so artfully jiractised, by 
whicli thr>f ui\\y have failed tt» ]iro- 
lit; and their indignati'jn has since 
found a vent in those tumultuary 
niei'tings, which have given the new 
iiov ernnient somucli uneasiness. 1 lad 
these people the command ofanews- 
pajver, we sinndd hear disclosures 
vv hicli will jmt reach the imblie 
through a body of editors, who ar<; in 
one moiety sold to the jwesent go¬ 
vernment by bribes such as l'airo])e 
lists not heard of before, and in the 


]\Iiist sinsinlar it is to rcmiirk tlu* d.nly prodt's of (’Diisjtiracy loii'iimst ll»i> iu>vv'.>- 
papors, bi'Mclitim; liy tlirir hajijty iitniiiniity I'roin ciilicisin, (“ luilies of l<iin- 
vvliicli not c'Vi'ii critics criticise, ’) to fonv.Lcd any pncjiosi'., vvliii'li tlicy liiiv'‘ uiiicli at 
ticart. Tims, as early .'is Sept. 11 arnl Ig, aliiiu vvlieii the I.iiiidoii joiii'ii.ils (except- 
iiiy siicli as are mere roj'jisis, vvilhoul avenues oi any kind to oJlicial inloriiiatioii,) 
■well k]ievv that no culioiumicatioiis had hceii received I’roin N'ieiiiia, they were hiisily 
Ibrniiig recognitions oftheiii'w I'renrh ra/iiiic hy the Austrian t'ahiiiel. Ttie artiebst 
hy whicli tliissiiitemeiil vvasm.ide, were jdared in .i <‘iinspirntius situation ; the articles 
by which it was iiulire<'ily j'etracicd, were slippi'd into obscure extracts iVoni Pai'is 
journals. As>aiii, all the ]i:i]ters (almost witiioiit an exception! asserted, in the s.vuie. 
siiirit of systematic, deception, that IMmrlcs X. liad insisted on being received us King, 
and that one Government had given orders that he should he received only as a pri¬ 
vate gentleman. Hoth were falsehoods, as the nevv-.papi'rs well knew who coined 
them, for the jiurposc of bringing over the waverijig to their own views, liy the pre¬ 
tended authority ol’ Government. In tliis iiistanee, however, Government did Jiot 
tliiiik itroper to submit to the lying misrejiresentation ; and a contradiction was given 
in the (’onrier. Ibit, ajiart from that, vv hat a ]ialpable want of harmony bet ween 
tills tale of the nevvsjiapers and another (a true one), circvUuted at tbe same time— 
viz. that Cliarlcij X. had ahdicatc'l iii i’avour of his grutidson ! 
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otlicr arc pledged to tlic very intorcHts 
against whieli tin* ]) 0 ()j)lc fought, lii 
either tlirectioii, llierefore, at jirescut 
their roiiiplaiiits are stifled, and their 
re\elalions are iiitereepteil. Uesides, 
it is oh\i()iis tliiit u innii in the situa* 
tion «»(■ 'll. LstfitU* eaii easily retire 
heliiiid a general disavow al of all the 
iiiikuown or ohscure ag’c'iils, who, 
irliether authorized or not, made use 
of his weighty name in conduetiiig 
their hargain with the })<*oj)le. It is 
equally obvious that poor iahourers, 
whom m(‘re hungi'r and cold recall 
to their daily toils, can have little 
time and less skill for unravelling 
an (‘lahorate juggle, in which those 
who ])layed the leading parts an* now 
backed hy the whole jnnver of tin* 
state. M. liafitte and his friends, « e 
dare say, treat this affair ])rivati*ly 
within their own f%</c, as the in.'ijo- 
rity of politicians amongst ourselves 
treat the (|uestiun of the impress¬ 
ment of sailors: all acknowledgi* it 
t(; he a sad s])orting with ])ersonal 
rights, hut \iew it as a case in which 
then* is so great an ovi*rl)alance of 
pidilic good, that a patriot (it is snp- 
posed) has no alt<*rnative hnl to 
allow of it Avilh a sig-h, and to turn 
away his 4*yes from tin* actual opera¬ 
tion of so jiainful an outrage. 'Jen 
thousand ]ieopl(*, they will argin*, 
have been cajoled and defrauded, 
ill order that thirty inillioiis might 
ai’hieve their liberties. But in tvliat- 
ev(>r w'ay they apologize for the case*, 
and let Avho will he chiefly r(*spon- 
aihle as the original mov(*rs and ma¬ 
nagers ol tin* fraud—that this fraud 
7 /V/.S' jierpetrated, is (*vident, not only- 
on the considerations we have urged, 
from the rery face of the Aviiole 
aflair, and tin* coincidence of an 
armed mob, trained jind ])n*pared 
for every contingency, Avith the very 
crisis of the demand; but also from 
a collateral reflection AA'hich belongs 
pretty nearly to the same period. 
Not many Aveeks before this disjilay 
of poj)u/ar zeal on fJie d<*mocratic 
side, a largi* body of j)oor Avomen, 
and one of the loAvest of the trades 
ol Paris,—in fact the very' classes from 
AAdiicli ilic licroes and the martyrs 
or liberty haA<* emanated,—on pre¬ 
senting SOUK* customary olfering of 
flOAA.eiK, and an address to the royal 
raimly, called upon the king in sig- 
nincant terms, to iiiakejhimself Mdx- 
ter in hk mm /lyitst. , The. political 


insinuation couched under this home¬ 
ly* counsel Avas Av*ell understood by 
all Paris. Noav, it is true that these 
jieoph* have since made a laiiii* ef¬ 
fort to exonerate thems(*lAeH from 
the reproach Avith Avhich this recol¬ 
lection has loaded them, being na¬ 
turally* anxious to evade tin* jmblii* 
hostility in a cause Avhich is no longi'r 
able to defend its siqijiorti'rs. But, 
Ave argue upon it thus,—not only is 
it established, that in iwdo one con¬ 
siderable division of the populace, 
standing under no circumstances of 
distinclion from the other divisions 
of their body*, did confessedly avoAV 
a direct ainl open sympathy Avith the 
most despotic interprefalion of tin* 
king’s rights; hut, inasmuch as they* 
drew* upon theiiiselAes no ill-will, at 
the time, from their bri'thren of other 
trades, as no allusion A\'as ev(*r nuuh* 
to this sentiment until recent events 
laid yilaced it in a iieAV view*,—and 
until some one, jierhajvs, of the many 
agents of the newsjiaper-jness had 
recalled ittothe])ul)licreiiiembrance; 
can it be doubted, that this address 
yiretty accurately re])resent(*d the gi*- 
neral stati* of political feeling aiiioiiust 
that onh'r of the Parisians ? Hail the 
particular trade concerned in this 
address, been aAvare of any ('lujiha- 
tic difl'erence between their own 
vieAA*s in jiolitics, and those of their 
brethren, generally*, they would, jiro- 
bably*, Inive abstained from any allu¬ 
sion to a subject so little comiect<‘d 
Avith their own interests. Or, sup¬ 
pose, them to have* been under any* 
delusion in this respect, all the other 
trades, at least, were under no de¬ 
lusion as to their OAvn principles; and 
th(*y would spei'dily have ap]n'ized 
these heri'tics, by* most nnwelcoiiK* 
evid(*n(;esof the general disjAleasiin*, 
that their admonition to the kingAvas 
likely to be as injurious to themselves 
as it Avas upon any vieAV of the case 
uncalled for and gratuitous. We do 
not see in Avliat AA'ay this argument 
can he eluded; bad tlie teiujier and 
political (*ntiiiisiasni ascribed at ])re- 
seiit to tlie lower orders of Ihiris been 
g(*iniiiie—bad they* been in any sense 
the true forces upon Avhich the late 
insnrn*ct.ion moved, then they could 
not have been of sudden and recent 
groAvth ; being so profound and radi¬ 
cal—h(*iiig adcijuate to sustain sojx*- 
rilous a service, they must have been 
of ancient growth; consequently 
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tiu'y must liave hoon I'lilly inalurc'tl 
ill their (h*\'(*lo|>cineiit on so very re- 
ec'iit an oeeasiou as that of the ad¬ 
dress iu tjnestioii, and wonl«l, there¬ 
fore, inevitiiMy have, exploded in 
some instant expression of iiidiirna- 
tion a])|ilie<l to the prineipal aetors 
in that hnsiness. As no sueli explo¬ 
sion is on reeord, as no traces, in lact, 
I'xist of any iniirinitrs or ill-will on 
that or similar manifestations of anti- 
deniocratic s<'ntiim‘nts—we are at 
liberty to su])i)os(! that the popnlaco 
of Paris was clear of all animosity or 
jealousy which poinb'tl in that direc¬ 
tion ; a supposition which is in the 
fullest sense irreconcihilde witli the, 
])rinciples and the ]iatriotic fervour 
now ascribed to them by the triumph¬ 
ant party, as tin* sole solution of the 
]»olilical phenomena. 

Perha]»s there are many secrets of 
this dav both in liinelish and I'n'iicli 
politics, more esjiecially in iMencIi, 
uhich never n ill lx* re\ealed in their 
whole extent for centuries to come. 
Memoirs in I'aiirlaiid and in France, 
are still appearin'? at interv.als, of 
an era nearly two centuries back, 
which sometimes make exposures of 
those days that mifflit cause the dry 
bones to stir in the very graves of 
many once formidable statesmen. 
'I'lie n hidr inacliinery of the late tre- 
mmidoiis iusurrection at Paris, may 
])i‘ihiips never be known. Yet it is 
very pioliable that the inijieaclied 
ministers, unless they see cause to 
sell their secret exjiosures for the 
in ice likely to b(‘ oflered bj' the new 
government, may throw much light 
upon the jiast, in th(‘ course of their 
own defence; and the chance of any 
siijipression on their part, in collu¬ 
sion with the triumphant faction, is 
renden'd less probable by the ob¬ 
vious dilliculty under which so weak 
a goveriinnuit must find itself to ful¬ 
fil any engag(3ment it might under¬ 
take with the ex-ministers, for saving 
their lives and their estates. Uribes 
short of these, it may be supiiosed, 
would hardly ])urchase silence in a 
single instance. Thus the govern¬ 
ment will he ])laced in a trying situ¬ 
ation : anger, revenge, mortification, 
(and despair, if they should find san¬ 
guinary counsels pri'vahMit amongst 
the jiopulace,) may lead the prison¬ 
ers tir threaten the fullest ilisclo- 
sures. These tin* government, there 
can be no doubt, would cheerfully 
purchase at auy price of concesttion 


to men 'who are in no resjun t per- 
Honally odious to themselves. Yet 
to promise a pardon will Ik* impos¬ 
sible; ihat must remain entirely with 
the ])eople. And to Aviiik at their 
esca]K* from prison woidd be too 
hazardous an exjveriinent on tin* jn e- 
sent temper ol the Parisians, and 
one which might probably' enough 
recoil on the jweseut government it¬ 
self. It is not for ]K*oj)le. in their 
sens(‘s to step between ii tiger and 
his prey. 

However, Avith or without the cir¬ 
cumstantial disclosures of Pvilignac 
and Peyronnet, the key is already in 
our hands to the main outlim* of the 
late rev«)lution ; .and the truth Avhich 
it proclaims is acknowdedged by tin* 
discerning, and Avill soon be gene¬ 
rally diflused. The revolution is ilu* 
elVort of a conspiracy'. An organized 
faction had entered <ni a ract* with 
the government — the government, 
Avell nc((uainted with its jilans, its 
mov(*ments, and the crisis which it 
Avas ])rep.aring, resolved to precipi¬ 
tate that crisis, and to bring on the 
slrugirle, before the Avhole resvmrces 
of their i‘nemy Avere d<‘v eloped. 
I idiappily the king and his advi¬ 
sers were tem))ted to violate the 
hiAVs. Jh'ing as yet in poss<‘ssion ol' 
the* poAVers of the sl.ate,tb<‘y' found, iu 
the extn'inity of the danger, and in 
the utter conteni])t of law Avhich go¬ 
verned the counsels of their aid.'igo- 
nists, a justifying .argument for 
Aviehling those jvoAV'ers in the Avay 
suited to grapple a\ ith the urgency «if 
the case, without Avasting a thought 
upon the scrujdes of constitutional 
jvurists. 'J’he (piestiou (it might Ikj 
argu<*d by a partisan of the roy'al 
cause) was one of stale casuistry'. 
“ All nations, those av'Ikv h.ave been 
the most jealous of unlimit.(>d and 
irresponsible po\vn*r, the Homans, 
even, ami the J'jiglish, have contem¬ 
plated the possilde occurrence of 
einergeiici(‘s, ami have, provided for 
emergencies, in which not only the 
jKuvers of the magistrate vv'ere to he 
extended (an alteration only of dc- 
•jrfc), hut the very constitution, Avitli 
all its privileges for the benefit of 
the subject, Avas to he suspendevl (an 
altei-ation v)f spirit and kind). Tlie 
Uvimans had their dictatorship, lodg¬ 
ing the imjst plenary discretion m 
one^ man, likely to bring many' pre 
judices, possibly many personal eii- 
mitica, to bis office, aud wbo cxer- 
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flsed his power wiUiout miy suhsci- 
Hueiit aceountableness. TI)i> i'hiii:lis]i 
Rusjipnd tlieir ri^’lit of Jhihra'i Cor¬ 
pus, the very jeij'is (*f llieir Jiberties; 
in a «'Jise «f necessity, subject the 
eoMiitry to iiiiirti.'il liiw; and ]nit an 
end to the ri:.dit of nieelinc- to express 
"rievanecs, or for any ])nrposi* n hat- 
srtever: all wbicli are acts absoliitelj'^ 
liestnictive of liberty, and siirrender 
tJic n Jiole ])o\ver of (In* state to one 
sole niinisicr, who is tiois enabled 
to remote ail his oj)poiients at ])h*a- 
snre, and toliintw li-eiii for an indi'- 
I'inite ]a‘riod into (hin,'eo!is, niiliout 
ever brineini'' tin'm to lii,d, or shetv- 
inir any cause \\h: ie\er f'>r their o. i- 
;jii'al deteiitiv'.i. 'i'heso ij-, eii inions 
])<)\v<'r< h:iS(‘ I'ejiealedlv beeu < oi.- 
<‘eded, and upoo no \ < rt i!'te;e (‘,- 
aminrtiori <d' the circninsj.mtes mi- 
«ler \\ hich tlicy weve claimed, to )ni- 
nistei '-, in some ije-taut's, (d‘ hauuh- 
ty and imperious temjvcr. It is true, 
that tlu'y were created in a h's'id 
way. I>nt it must be reniemln'ias!, 
Il)iit, in J’lanee, niton tin* late occa¬ 
sion, tliat le'ri-.lalit <• body, who mn*-t 
h.av«‘ been u'sorled to by tiie Kini: 
f«)r the creation of a IcluiI shajte tt» 
any exlratjrdinary |n)wers or dicta- 
torshi]), were lliem'-eltes amoiiiist 
the foremost of tin* conspirators. 
Jhtwers, n hieli were to he evercised 
ehi(*Hy aifaiiist tlieinsidtcs, it was 
Jiop(*h'ss that they wottid grant. 
<'onsetpu'ntly, if the powers of a 
<lietiitorship were neeessjir}" to ssive 
J'Vanet* from revolution, as app.arent- 
ly they were, it is clear enough that 
the eircumstam es of the, case allow¬ 
ed of no itthev mode of creating 
them, than that n hich was adojded 
]iy the French government.’’ 

.•siicli wotdiJ be the apolog’y of a 
Fn'iich ad\ocate in ac«)urt ot justice 
for the JCx-minislers. 'J'he arguments 
of a judicial advorat<* are necessarily 
in one extreme, and do not represent 
the absolute truth. Ibit it is fair to 
alh'g-i* tlu'm as a balance to the other 
extreme on the po])ular side, which 
i-« all we have yet heard. An I'ing- 
li'hatUocalei'orPoliguacmij'ht shape 
his apolojry thus (still supposing him 
to speak as a law pleatler): — 

“ 'I'he ()ui*stiou a<hnits of an easy 
Rolution. lias the legislature of a 
country a suspending and a dispen¬ 
sing ptiwer, for extraordinary condi¬ 
tions of danjrer, over the. laws and 
general prit^eges of the constitu¬ 


tion ? According to all analogy and 
preee<lenL of the most scrupulous 
and zealous slates, in ev(*ry laiul it 
lias. ']'li(*ii, secondly, supposing that 
the. legislative body are not silting, 
may the same rights of suspension 
and dispensation be wielded vieari- 
onslv by llie king’s (’oiiueil V Are 
Orders in (loiineil, (onloinirnu-cs,) 
pro\ isionally ami ml inhitin, of 
e»pnd force and .autborily nilh acts 
ol I’iiiliiimeiifr Doubtless they are : 
we of this country, in sonic inemo- 
rahle instances. Inn c had our policy, 
liolli domestic ami iorcign, creati'd 
by Orders in ('oimcil; so llial, wilh 
I,‘raid jo iis, lh‘ I'leiiili rdiiiislry 
will h:i\ e an nifjiihti .tfmn wlhoiniiii m. 
I'l.'t tiiC'-e Orders , f (’ouiicil vcrc 
aflei e. ai vis oiiliged loscek (hcii- n ar¬ 
rant :a>:l <•o!l^irm:ltion in I’arliaiiicnl.'' 
t mtai*'!} llu'y were; end lhal «‘ourse 
would according to all rcas<inrihle 
jiresuieption, have lic-eii pursued l>y 
ih<* I’lench (lahiiu't wilh rt'gard to 
ihtii Orders in Council; they jiiso 
would have hceu submitted to the 
Frem h legislativ e body. Hut, tluui, 
that body was ju'cv ioiisly to hav e uri- 
dei trine a thorough chaug4‘ in its coii- 
stilutioii ? ’rnm ; the dispc'iisiug 
power was directed in i'’rance, as it 
had been in hhighnnl, (o tlie peceaiit 
or tlireateiiing jiarls of the po]mlar 
funetions. Dillenuil eirennistaiiees 
iind <lifl"erent necessities, in I'ing- 
laiid, the danger ha<l been from with¬ 
out tlie walls of Parliament; iu 
Friitice, it eaine fnmi within. Hut 
there is no reason why the evimjiosi- 
tion of lh<* rej)r»*sent!iti\e senate, »)r 
the franchise of their constit.iients, 
shoidd not as pro))eily hecome the 
snl)je«-l of the <llsp«‘iising ])ower—■ 
those being, in l''ianc«*, tin* forei's 
whieli neutralized the roj'al authori¬ 
ty, and were hurrying all tilings into 
a revolution—as that, in Fiigland,the 
g(*neral lilautv' of tlie siilijeet should 
be <‘ireiimscribed, and (to speak 
iVanlvly) lu* held for the time on the 
tenure tif a minister’s pleasure. 1'lie 
King of Fnghmd, in the soleinnity of 
his eoronati«in, swears to <ilisene all 
tin* laws <if the realm, and to main¬ 
tain the jtrivileges of liis jieople. Vet 
the V cry for<*most <if tliese jirivileges 
is one whieli Ceorge 111., conseien- 
li<»us as lit* wiis, and eveii su])ersti- 
tionsly seni]iuIous (if ihiU is possi¬ 
ble) in what related to the obliga¬ 
tion of oaths, dispeuBed witlt more 
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tlmn once. Still of tlio many jx'isons 
who liavi' atUickt’d his policy, not 
one has charf^cd him with a iolaliti" 
his oaths, I'hc trutli is, tliatthc very 
possibility of a dispensing power 
implies the rij^ht of a full discharge 
and ahsoliitioii from all the moral 
ohliifatioiis whi(‘h had enforced tin' 
rinlits or ininmnities dispensed with. 
Here, then, lies the error of those 
who \iew the Orders in ('oiincil of 
Cliarles X. as infractions of his oath. 
Thej' conceive, and that is the £fene- 
ral siip]iosilion, for no Ix'tter reasem 
than that the true \i(‘w has not ha|i- 
pened to Is'ne been siiir<r<>sted by 
any laxly, that tlie Kinj^ of rrance 
was dissatisfi(*d witii th<‘constitution 
as it existed in tin* r-har(er, snid, by 
his (U'dinances, meditated its destruc¬ 
tion. That was not the case. (-harles 
X. was well jileascd n ith tin* consti¬ 
tution; wislnnl and sought to ])re- 
ser\<‘ it; whilst others—aho\e all, 
tin* legislative body and the ]niblic 
]»ress—wei'c coid’e<lerated for its de¬ 
struction. Thes»* ein'inies «d’the chai- 
ter had already made it inipossibhi 
for the kiiar’s gov eminent to proceed. 
No ministry that the king <‘ouid a])- 
jioint—no matt(‘r who they were—so 
long as they would not abet the plan 
of I educing th(>ir master into unre¬ 
sisting vassalage to tin* will of the Ja¬ 
cobin fai-liou, would have conunand- 
ed tin* votes of the House. That vv'as 
settled. It had been resolved, that 
the king, and the king’s otlice, which, 
according to its ])lace and functions 
in the charter, w fi" a powerful iinpc- 
dinn*nt to their objer*ts, should be 
attacked Ihrou'di the necessities of 
the public service. ll(*duced to in- 
sig'-nilicancv* in this jiractical waj*, he 
would afterwards have* been easily 
compi*lled to create tln‘SK nullities 
by law, which he havl jiractically ex- 
em()lilicd. I$y such stejis, tin* bar- 
ri(*rs, safeguards, and bahinces of 
the constitution, vvi*re to have bei*n 
reinov (*il in sucev'ssion. 'I'ln* king, 
however, and his council were long- 
ei -headed peojde than their enemies 
had assumed. They saw to tin* end 
of the scheme,: and they mi*t it by 
a counter-]dot. lint hovv ? Not, as 
lias been imagined, by a warrant 
for tin* dcstriietion of tin; cliarter, 
but for its suspension. Tlie ordon- 
nances of July *20 were mere acts of 
the dispensing power pro hac vice : 
pnd if they were not speedily laid 


aside after ibey bad redressed tin; 
main evil just then iniiieiiding—the 
Virtiial abolition of tlic constitution-— 
tin; biult w ould iiavo rested (as ori¬ 
ginally it liad arisen) with the faction 
of Jacobins. One evil only there was 
in tin* king’s measures—and /Aof was 
in th(;ir execution. Tin; army of Al- 
gi(*rs should hav e been in Paris. It 
is a standing rule in politics, and tho 
im[)rudcnce is not greater than the 
cruelty *)f neglecting it, that an un¬ 
popular stc]) once resolved on should 
he carried through with an over- 
w]n*hiiing ibrev*. To make demon¬ 
strations of strength that are barely 
sullieicnt.—tempts ojiposition, and in 
a manner challenges the bloodshed 
that ensU(*s.” 

So much might he said by a reso- 
liile advocati*, taking the, extreme 
line of defence, for (Charles X. and 
his jiarty. And there is a kind of 
vhity to listen even to an extreme 
apology, where so mueb is heard in 
llu* other extreme. Tor ourselves, 
and to ri'tnrii to our own course of 
argument, as to the other side, as 
vv<* haw* said, they are a band of 
(‘onspirators; and, for the jiresent, 
of triumphant conspirators. Is then 
the new Orh'aiis king a ringleader 
of l•ollS])iratoI•s ? Not so. W v* be¬ 
lieve him to havi; been clear of par¬ 
ticipation in tlie inaehinations oi the 
faction who have adopted him; and 
as mueli the jvassive v'ietiin of their 
immn*iitary and prudential favour, 
as Charles X. was of their abiding 
wrath, liut in that rharaetcr he is 
the more dangerous to us. lie is just 
tin* same royal phantom, the same, 
])ageaut king that Louis X VI. was left 
by the e.onstilutiou of 178{>. 

A coinliliou of tilings cannot be 
imagined for France* more ci'rlaiii to 
uphold the succession of <*hange and 
trouble. l<’aetion will propagate fac¬ 
tion; roiisi»iracy will siiiiplant conspi¬ 
racy ; and Jacohiuisiu, having, even 
more fully than at the era of 1789, 
eruslied w'itli its brutal hoof the, throne 
and the aristocracy, will fall into in¬ 
fest iiie div isious; the Reign of Terror 
will again succeed under all its sad 
varieties of crime; and that will again 
travel onward to the inevitable con¬ 
summation of a military despotism. 

Here let us pause for one instant, 
to weigh the, conduct of our political 
journals; of that, in particular, upon 
which, in these awful times, the bur- 
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ell'll of tlic Atiti-.liiru1iiii sen ice ile- 
vol\ed. We li\e in :in sij^e of apos¬ 
tasies. Tlie times orcrauk willi po¬ 
litical baseness. Yet no one instiince. 
of ]iai t 3 ' treaelieiy, ivJiicb onr times 
liaA'c. Avilnessed, Jies so imicJi con- 
fonnded all exjiectatioiis as fliis; ex- 
ceplinj.' Ilie (reaeliery of Sir Robert 
JVel, none lias raised so much indi|^- 
iiation. Ill journals tbat liaAcbeeu 
))ankrn])t in cliaracter for tAA’cnty 
,A'ears,liial adore the mob, and, afleet- 
ing to lead, do in fact follow, with 
their tortuous wriggle, the endless 
cajirices of the I'iints, no man Avon- 
ders at any thing, unless it were the 
casual expression of a just senliment 
lA'ithout an admission fee. Rut in a 
graA’e and honourable iieAA'spaper, 
aioAvedly set uji to maintain iJie an¬ 
cient *S7rt?i(/«/-d.s in clmrcli and slate, 
sudden, violent, reckless per/idy, 
scandalizes and alarms us all. l*'augh! 
v\hata spectacle.' A solemn journal¬ 
ist, Av’ith Avig and sjiectacles, sprink¬ 
ling his columns Avilh HebrcAv, and 
professing unusual re\erence for 
the sanctities of religion, (Avhich, as 
much as his abilitv, had Avon him 
our regard,) at first hearing of the 
mob revolution in J’aris—an event 
which, upon In’s princijiles, should 
have driven him to sackcloth and 
ashe.s—throAvs up his heels like a 
young colt of a year old or rising 
lAVo, AA hinnies, curvets, cajirioles anil 
gambols in eveiy ex]iression of ridi- 
enlouB jiw. He should knoAV that his 
frienils are aghast at his folly. I'ie ! 
raving journalist! Isito])ium,or man* 
dragora—calenture is it of the dog- 
days, or changes of the moon, that 
in one hour can thus have shaken so 
firm a brain ? We hear it said ca ery- 
AA'here—“ No: it is none of these; 
it is hatred of the Duke of Y'elling- 
ton. He is to be connected at any 
price Avitb Polignac: and that con¬ 
nexion must be imjiroved intoacrime. 
Rut a crime it could not be, unless 
the Paris revolution Avere the birth 
of a glorious era for J'’rance.” Is 
tbat, then, the key to this hideous 
scene, in wliicb a Avriter of ability 
and honour exhibits himself, cajier- 
ing aAvay in bacchanalian frenzy 
amongst the godless crcAv avIio are 
revelling by anticl]iatiun over the 
prostrate, thrones of I'lurope; and 
not a lew are clamouring for regi¬ 
cide y To hate the Duke of Welling- 
tou iu Ids chai-actcr of politician is 


not amiss: but is it impossible to 
hate at a less price than that of sacred 
princijiles' We suspect that Avitb 
that cause has concurred another. In 
a moment of AA'eakness, and o( //rnii 
enthusiasm at the first arrival of the 
French ucavs, the Aviiter forgot him¬ 
self, or mistook the bearings of the, 
case; an expression of ajijirohation 
escaped him : he, fancied that all the 
Avorld AAas noAV to be nnaniinous. 
Tavo or three days convinced him of 
his error. ise magistrates refused 
to call meetings; the aristocraci'' 
stood aloof. Had bis journal been a 
v rr/:/t/ one, he Avoiild huAe taken a 
dillerent course. Rut a daily Avriter 
has little time for retlectiou. He Avas 
committed. 'J'o the editor of a ucaa s- 
liajier, if he professes at all to t/tm/r 
in jiolitics, there is little ojieniiig for 
rejientance—ruin AVOuld lolloAv the 
confession of an error. And thus 
the indiscretion of a moment jiledges 
a man for ever. In this instance it 
increases the grotesipieiiess of the 
exhibition—that, Avhilst consistency 
oliliges him to maintain his tone of 
frosty rajiture at each allusion to the 
ncAV order of things in Paiis, a giin 
of rage is yet discoverable on his 
features at the rasli baste Avhich has 
betrayed him to such a cause, and a 
Avithering scoavI upon the rahhle of 
London rullians, young and old, in 
Avhose Avorshipful society it has jila- 
ced him. Sad necessity of Aiolated 
dut)’, and of a single false steji! Sir 
Robert Peel, it is genenilly belicA'cd, 
Avould gite his first-born son thsit a 
lethargy bad held him from the jniblic 
serAicc for the last eighteen months. 
This journalist Avould jierhaps paj" 
the same jirice to restore hiinselt to 
that station of unsullied authority 
Avith the imblic, Avhich he occiqiied 
in the last Aveck of .luly. 'riio re- 
inorBe of a man of honour and abi¬ 
lity, Avheii be Avill suffer us to siisjiect 
his remorse, commands our pity and 
resjicct. 

For the jiresent, lioAvoAcr, be ar¬ 
gues, and lie does Avhat obstinacy 
can to fight up agninst the sense, of 
his real situation. He contends for 
the late Rca olntion, (admitting at the 
same time, that his friends do not 
agree Avith birn,) on the ground tbat 
it is in the analogy of the Riitisb Re¬ 
volution in KWH-P, and not of the 
former French Re'olntion in 178W1. 
What his arguments Averc on this} 
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Iifful, hi) lilUt* liiiil tlioy tin* air of ha¬ 
vin';; siitislicd hiinsclf —ko nutirely flid 
they we«ir llie sliiipe of ulioAvy refiiio- 
inentK for a rollege thesis, or a spe¬ 
cial [(leadin';, that we have already 
forirot them. 'rhoo])positioiil)et\veen 
our lle\olutiuu and the late I'Veiieh 
one, is hir^e and obvious juadeffree 
wliieli makes it iiee(;ssary to spend 
but few w<u"ds in markitij; the ca[)i- 
tal di.stineti'ins. I'he radix (so to 
s]ieak) of all which can eharaeterise 
any re\olutiun of state, lies in the 
kind of ])nn oeations ollered on the 
one side—the amount and (piality 
of ilu* acrsrressions iijkui national 
ri;;hts—and on the other, in the 
mode of the resistance : by what or- 
[;nns, h(»w eoinldned, in whatallianee 
with eaeli several order of the state. 
First, for the [u-ovoeatioii: in the ease 
of .Tames 11. it was no solitary act, 
but a lonjr sueeession of arts tlirou<;h 
a sj)aee of live years. The Qi/o 
PJV/r/yo//ns-, which [daced all corpora¬ 
tions at tlie king’s mercy—the sweep- 
iiiiT Irish coiifisc'ations and proscri])- 
tions—the attack upon the Eui;lish 
bishops—the \iolent and lawless ex- 
[iiilsion of citizens from their Iree- 
holds—the obtrusi<m, ri ft antiis, of 
])apist fellows and tutors u[)on a 
I’rotestant university—not one of 
all these »*normitles was held suf- 
iicieiit by AMUR'S, as liberal as liishojt 
liurnet,* to justify an armed resist¬ 
ance to the sovereign. It was the 
collecti\ e series of acts which in t/idr 
\i(*w raised the true justification, as 
arguing on the [(art of the crown a 
settlerl plot lor suppressing the reli¬ 
gious worship of the land, fenced 
e«pially by conscience and by law, 
lor establishing the [(opish supersti¬ 
tion in its most idolatrous and iul<(- 
lerant form—for Aiolatiug all the 
titles t<( [(rivate pro[(crlj'—for anni¬ 
hilating civil rights—for abolishing 
Parliament—and, finally, for destroy¬ 
ing the fuudamentnl laws and consti¬ 
tution of the land. And that this plot 
was no casual or sudden thought, 
^vhich might be abandoned upcni [U'o- 
j(er reinoiistraiices, is evident fi’oni 


t]iis: that it was many times wiih- 
awn and dissembled under threat¬ 
ening or unfavourable circumstan¬ 
ces, and as often resumed u[(oii 
fresh encouragement arising. Now, 
what is there corresponding to all 
this in the conduc.t of Charles X. ? 
His ordcis in council were, at any 
rate, a single act of a single day, nut 
a series. There might be a long 
series of acts which "expressed evil 
intentions to the constitution; on 
that we give no o[(iuion; but it is 
not alleged tluit more than one car¬ 
ried these intentions into e.xecution, 
BO as signally to violate the charter. 
And it is a [(ossible view of the case 
that this act was merely [(rovisicnial; 
an act to nieeta desperate conspiracy; 
n((t an act destroying orabolishiug the 
constitutiidi, but an act suspending 
it, or dis|(eiising with it. However, 
let this be waived as a question whicli 
is yet sub judice ; two ca|)ital diller- 
eiiccs arc still to be found between 
the cases of JameH H. and Charles 
X. First, the tncasiires of Charles 
X. w(‘re in tlu( nature of a retort. 
In what degri^e they were als(( mea¬ 
sures ((f anticipation and counterac¬ 
tion, is at present less distinctly 
known. Hut it is matter of iio- 
t<(ricty to all the world, that, at 
any rate, lluy are to be considered 
in tinj light of a re[(ly, or rebdia- 
lion, to a long series of insolent, cou- 
tumaci((us, and threatening behavi¬ 
our from tlie legislative body. 'J'hese 
men Avere resolutely ungrateful, re¬ 
fractory upon system. Their o[([(osi- 
tion, to the king’s government was 
not u[(on cause shewn, but uncon¬ 
ditional, predetermitu'd, and syste¬ 
matic. Acts of grace could not con¬ 
ciliate them: concessions could nut 
disarm them. They had resolved 
that the king should not cniduct 
puldic afTairs, but as a to((l surrender¬ 
ed into their hands. We speak nut 
of the ulterior conspii-acy which they 
had organized for precipitating tiiis 
end: we stiind upon the public de¬ 
bates of the Fremdi Chambers, votes 
which are known to all Europe, and 


‘ liislio]! lluriii’l's coiiiliict wai, Inuvuvcr, timid and coinproiniBing. Panic gave a 
bins tn liis rutiscience in tlie laiigiingu lie held to l.ord liuasel in prieon. And after¬ 
wards, wlii ‘11 the Kevoliition allowed a larger license to pc((ple’ii thoughts, he could 
not take the full benefit of that advantage, from the unfortunate necessity under tvliieli 
he lay of liannoiiiziiig his latter language with that Avhich be had held on so memo¬ 
rable au occasion. 
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inHoloncc: wliicli is rccorilod. Now 
turn to Jarncsll.; wliat $<in^l(Mti8tnti(*o 
of disrcspocl, or li(‘sitatiiJ2; conlidcnco 
<lo the annals of those times present ? 
On tlie contrary,—«'veii reasonable 
remonstfaiWM* was forborne; sis if to 
bribe the hiuir back to his duty. The 
;id<ln*sscs of Jiis subjects increased 
ill fen one of aflection as his Majesty 
'raie them stronffer cause for un¬ 
easiness. lloivever unpopular his 
religion niiffht lend to make }iim, 
he iiioretiian compensated tliat draw- 
iiack by his connexion with tlie na¬ 
val glory of his age. ■ IJewasloied 
as a “ blue-jacket king.” Dutitid 
reverence, aflectioiiatc homage, met 
him in every (piarter; and we are 
told iiy .an eye-witness of those 
.scenes, that it was customary to say, 
upon any doubts arising of that kind, 
wJiii'h the tinal issue toofatidly w.ar- 
ranted, “ No: we must not (loubt: 
we liaie the word of a prince, whicli 
was never broken.” Sccondlj', Tk* 
it remembered tliat the measures 
proclaimed by the on/inunturrs of 
July i!.j i\ere not adojited, at all 
ev(*nts, as a direi't ciifl, and tis ivel- 
<-ome to the king in and for tlimn- 
selves; they were resorted to as a 
mraus, and after other h*ss violent 
methods for attaining the same end, 
bad been tried in \ain. Wiiliout un¬ 
dertaking, in this place, to character¬ 
ise the general H|>irit of (Jh.arh's X.’s 
government, it is airreiul ei(*n by his 
enemies (in fact it is their way of ex- 
plainintr the meaning of his conduct) 
that in this las! act, liy which he so 
iniicli provoked bis subjects, bis pur¬ 
pose was simply to ap|>ly a retriedy 
to the elections, which liad not turn¬ 
ed out as lie wished. Jt was done, 
therefore, a.s a means for attaining an 
I'fid whicli he would have been con¬ 
tented (pos.sibly would liaie pre¬ 
ferred) to attain by the regular course 
of the elections, had they happened 
to fall out to his wishes. He did not 
seek to proclaim his arbitrary power: 
in reality it is very possible (even his 
enemies admit) that he would have 


preferred to obtain the same advan- 
tagi’H at a much lower exertion of 
power. But the ill(*gal violeiu-es of 
.lames were applied in a very dift'erent 
way: not nimliatrlify as the readiest 
means to the adiantage lie had in 
view, but immvdialclif and directly 
for themselves, as illustrations of that 
arbitrary and autocratic jiower which 
James courted for its own sake. He 
was a genuine desjiot and tyrant; for 
he was not content to obtain the ends 
he coveted, unless he might also jmt 
it upon record that he obtained them 
by lioleiice. 

So far with resjiecl to the pnuo- 
cation given. But now for the ipia- 
lity of the n'sistam-e oflered, how 
mighty w.as the diH'erence .' In I'hig- 
]:tnd, it comineiu'cd and was sustain¬ 
ed upon an inlluencc of ridigion. And 
many persons have doubted wlu’ther 
the English Revolution ever could 
have been carriiul through, had not 
the conviction been at length matu¬ 
red in the minds of nil who had an 
inliiiential place in society, and in 
the last yi’.ar of James’s reign, dilTu- 
s(*d ]»owerfu]ly by the ]mlpits of the 
laud, that the altei rintix e for the na¬ 
tional choice was—a new king, or a 
lu'w and idolatrous worshiji. That 
dilemma (piieted nmnya scrupulous 
ciMj.science, that else would have 
fought for James to the death. In 
I'rance, on the other liand, at this daj', 
such religion as th(*re is with (‘ither 
]>art.y, noboily doubts to be all ran¬ 
ged on the side of the king.* 'I’he 
faction opposed to him an* no cham- 
lions of a puriJled and reformed 
aith, but the liberal scollers at all 
religion whatso(‘ver, as eipially odious 
to the misi'rable cant which they pro¬ 
fess, under the name of philosojiby. 

Siu’h was the main supjiorting force 
of tin* British Revolution; one which, 
alas I could now be relied u]ion in no 
part of Europe ; in France least of all. 
'J'he other <linerenc<*s were equally 
conspicuous: In ICngland, eteryor¬ 
gan in the social system—ev»*ry <livl- 
sion and oider of people baling a 


.Most readri's b:iv« been taujrlit to regard Cliarlrs X. as a ]>oor victim of Miiicrsti- 
tion. And the nolili* Dauptiiiiess has been irndiiccd in the same way. A supersti¬ 
tions f.iith, however, is better than none at all. Ihit suppose, tliat they live hiihi- 
tiially under siicli a sense of divine power, as tlie great vliastiseinerits of J’roviden«*e 
upon their illustrious house, and their own individual calamities, ar<* fitted to maintain 
in metlitativc minds ;—ihul would he sufficient in I’uris to account for the reputation 
which has settled upon them. 
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rorporalo exipierro, ov known to tlic 
constitution — CNciy depositary of 
power, wealth, or territorial iiiflu- 
eiic(‘, co-operated clieerfidly to tlin 
coninioii delir4'rance. Tlie IJouko of 
C'oiniuous did not, as their first act, 
attack the Jlonsi* of Peers in tlieir 
fundaniental privileges and <*xlst- 
C11C4'; both concurred enertretically 
in the one sob' retlress wliich the 
trraj-iousness of Pro\ i(h*n<‘e at. that 
time ]>oiiited out. liotli Houses nier- 
ired tlieir party dissensions in the fjfe- 
ni'rnl welfare. \\ liigs ami Tories met 
in the same coursi' of polic}'. 'I’he 
<-iiiirehhadspok(M! :iuth(‘ntieaIlyfron) 
the very liist. Tlie bishops had 
stood the w rath of the kiii", and 
had jiaiil ih"ir tribute to the com¬ 
mon contrilmtion in tin* Tower, 
rill' lower clerj:}' had refused to 
read the niaiidtites of tlx'court, 'i'he 
nniv er-ities htid stood ])romin<‘ntly 
forward ; Oxlonl, in paiticular, took 
the first step in the revtdution, by 
the stout resisianee of one ol her 
coileti'es, 'I’lie lords-lieuteiiant of 
counties, sliei ilfs, and infei ior iiniois- 
trates exin't^'d themselves, each in 
his proper sphere. JMany other pid»- 
lie bodies simiali/ed their commr- 
renci' in I'lTorts appro{)riate, by kind 
and by deen-e, to their peculiar po¬ 
sition. And, finally, <‘\en the army, 
exceiit where ]*apists had been 
treacherously introduced into the 
ranks, testified tin'ir |iatriotisin, by 
faliiiie' auay from a prince wlio had 
not «‘onfined himself to a single act 
of \ iolence, in niaiiitenanct' of rights 
furiously and systematically assail¬ 
ed ; but had maniacally proclaim¬ 
ed, for th(4 whole course of his reiirn, 
that he was ready to sacrifice both 
life and throne, rather than one iota 
of his plot for denjinj? that le<ral li¬ 
berty to the conscifuices of his sub¬ 
jects, which, in defiance of all old 
Eiiirlish law, had been srrante.d to his 
own. 

In Francj’, upon looking for the 
])aralle1 which tin* hhiulish journalist 
assures us of, ive iind every feature 
of the <-orresj)omlence failin';. Hut 
the • ivil disunion of a ■rreat country 
annouiH'es Itself, accordiriu' to cir- 
cviiustances, by two did'enmt lan¬ 
guages; either by that of opmi and 
trlumphantdiscord,or, in cases where 
it hap[)ens that the balance of the 
several forces is utterly overthrown, 
blank uegatious and expressive 


silence. The mob is tlie power which 
at present lords it far and wide; 
wliene.ver men are c-oiiscdous that., 
ui»on any oflence olh'red to a ivopu- 
lar idol, a tumultuary force will in 
a fi'w hours collect as rapidly as 
thunder-clouds in sumiin'r, and will 
V isit political olVences upon the jiro- 
perty and jversons of the obnoxious 
jiarties, with a ]uivver that is be¬ 
yond even the control of armies,— 
there it is evident that tlie inoh, 
though not always visibly dicta¬ 
ting, are always ]iresent imteiitial- 
ly, and hv’^ tie* terror of their in- 
finence. Tv’othiiig is free at this mo¬ 
ment in Paris wJiicli is in ojipositioii 
to the ]>opular will. The little oji- 
imsition whicli, in any rase, seems to 
li.nve heen otl’ered, is simply tf> sotni* 
fraclioii of the ]»eop1e. llenlly un- 
]) 0 ])nlar sentiments an* now' uttered 
at a risk which few Jiave the «‘onrage 
to encounter. Tii reality, few' «“an 
stand in a sit nation which imposes 
any duty of that magnitude upon 
thein. I lenee, h(‘tvve(‘ii the peril on 
the one Jiaiid, and the ahscunv^ of 
any avl<*i|uate etill of duty on the. 
other, we have little at this moment 
of the real v«>ice of France, and the 
true sense of Jier enlightened citi¬ 
zens, as it would he found in their 
])rivat<‘ and confidential corresjiond- 
enee. Vet, wlienever a«Tident, or 
necessity, or local security, gives it 
a free utterance, we tind nothing hut 
distraction through the land. The 
House of llepresentatives acted hut 
as the. obedient tool of the mob, as a 
formal organ for regisUMinc iir coiin- 
t<‘rsiguiiig their deen'es. 'I'he House 
of Ih'ers did uot act at all; hut was 
territied and oll'emleil—angrily ]»ro- 
tested, and then timidly assented. 
'I'hc ecclesiastical body are in uni¬ 
versal disgust and opposition; the 
hislio])s liave either jirotested, as at 
Orleans, or have retired from ])u1>lic 
service,asatMarseilles. 'I’lieprefectH, 
(who maybe considered as eorres- 
])ontling to oiir lonls-lieuteiiant of 
cciinties,) ami the inferior magistra¬ 
cy, are (widently hostile,in a vfist pro- 
jmrlion, to the new ord(‘r of things, 
as appears by the very extensive dis¬ 
missals which have been already re- 
porl.(*d. Finally, the army has not 
(as in the English Revolution it did) 
felt any summons of conscience to 
desert the king; but has adhered to 
him until he himself, by <](uitting 
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Franco, silently ailinoiiislicd tlic'in to 
comply witli llio nocoiftfiiticH of tlio 
liiiies, and tin; Migirostions of a j)ac,i- 
lic pcdicy. Ill sliort, it appears that 
the Ili'volutioii in h^j-anco is the tvork 
of a [larty, and lias begun by tramp¬ 
ling on the rights of those who are 
liaiiJi* to any suspicion, from their 
character or their position, of view¬ 
ing it with hostile eyes. The Revo¬ 
lution of Fnglaud was the work of 
tin? nation; opposed by no party at 
all then known to the state; and lea¬ 
ving the cause of James utterly witli- 
out support, except from his personal 
adherents, who professed no public 
principles of any kind, or from tliose 
nonjuring bigots, who, thougli con¬ 
demning tin; king’s conduct, were yet 
embarrassed b}' extravagant notions 
of a divine and indefi'asible right in 
kings, ])aramount to any considera¬ 
tions of national welfare. In on<‘ sole 
feature have the two rev olutioiis any 
resemblance, and let/An/ not be over¬ 
looked :—James II. was ruined by 
))t)piHh counsels falling in with his 
ovvm po]>ish bigotry; and in whatever 
degree it shall hereafter apjiear that 
C’harles X. was actuated dcjinitn'cly 
by serious designs in the, sjiirit of the 
late ordinauc,es, it must be recollecl- 
od that his didusions are of the same 
origin : tlieunlimited influenceoftJie 
priesthood, wliich on other grounds 
is sulHciently suBjiected, can alone 
exjdain a jiolicy (sup])(>.sing that it 
shall appear to have been a.;i;;io/one) 
so exceedinglj' incompatible with the 
general temper of the age. It is a 
known fact, that the, llounsh priests, 
still adhering to tiie lltcrutnre of a 
jiast era, expurgated for their private 
use—reading no journals that would 
set them on the level of the times to 
which they belong, and associating 
<*,hiefly with their own order, or witli 
any other only in the character of 
confessors and teachers, are super- 
aiinuat<>d in tlieir political creeil, and 
the spirit of their political calcula¬ 
tions, to an extent which would not 
he credible on a less exclusive edu¬ 
cation. Meaning to be the guardians 
and buttr(‘sses of thrones, yet, of 
necessity for their own preservation, 
cherishing darkni'ss, and wilfully se¬ 
parating themselves from tludr age, 
they have ruined two dynasties the, 
most spleiidid in the world. 

ith this single exei'ption for the 
part played by Popish mflucncc, in 


all besides, tlie French Revolution of 
IS:S() has no point of adinity to that 
of (ji'cat Britain. Its true alliuities, 
as we ullirnied last month, are to tin* 
former Revolution of Kraiiee herself. 
All the appearances, ii|i to the iirc- 
sent hour, fall in with that view. 
Take* but one instance : The House 
of llejiresoiitatives have been rpiile 
suHicieiitly eager in tlic service of 
that power which efl’ceted this demo¬ 
cratic Revolution, ami in attacking 
the aristocracy. Y'ct so far an* this 
house from meialng the cravings of 
the popular party, that a v ioleiit cabal 
is now at work to (*xtort from the 
king their speedy dissolution. Shoiihl 
that succeed, b'canci! will tlicii hav<‘ 
anew (’hamber, returned by a new 
and e,\ti'ndcd class of electors, and 
under the immcdisiti* excitement of 
a revolutionary ferment. The c.om- 
])Osition of this body, considering the 
large infusion of ilcmocracy vvliicli 
it cannot fail to rcci'ivc imdi'r the 
new law of eleelioii, will agirravati' 
tin*, datigers of France, wheiievi'i' it 
shall hajipen. But, at this ]»arlicnlar 
moincnt, a eliange of that character 
would carry foivvanl that ])criloiis 
s|nrit of licentious legislation, u|)(ni 
which till the jiriulcnt men of Paris 
arc Nimsihle that it is necessary to 
liang retarding vv’ei!,’hts, vvitJi an ac¬ 
celerated pace, ('oming at this ni- 
sis, a new election would ensure 
the return of a House resembling-, 
in Its ferocity and its destroying ac¬ 
tivities, the old Coijvention : unfor¬ 
tunately at some jieriod, sooner or 
later, it muftl come. Meantime, what¬ 
ever may be the issue of that ipies- 
lioii, clubs are forming of the most 
alarming character, and jilacards arc 
issued in a temper allogether ineen- 
diaiy. Tliat vvdiieh is ascrihed to a 
soci(*ty called thf Friends of the Feo- 
jde, (published in the London jour¬ 
nals of September 17 and Jf<,} speaks 
the language of jmre Jaeobiiiical fa¬ 
naticism as ])owerfnlly as any tiling 
which a])pcared between 17110 and 
1704. 

But, if all these dangers were past 
or evaded, two will remain, of so 
formidahie a ciiaractcr, that no dis¬ 
cretion in the h*gislative body—^no 
forbearance in Ibe people, or (which 
is still more imiu'ohahle) in the or¬ 
gans of the ppo))le, can by any jvob- 
sihility redress them or abate them. 
The King is annihilated, as regard# 
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liis fiiuctioiiK ill tlio cou$ititutioi); 
this is the first evil: and the seroiul 
is, that tli(‘ army is anniliilatod as tho 
oi'f.itun' of public authority. 
sh<»uld he < 110(1 to know in Avhnt point 
of r(!fil ]iowf*r tho now Kinir of the 
French lias the advantage; ov(‘r his 
unlia])py predecessor, Jaiuis X\'I., in 
that most slippc'ry of stations—the 
throne of a republic. In one point, 
h(‘ is cli'arly below him—Louis 
did not owe his (*levalioii to the 
peoph‘; them he had to thank only 
for the limitations of his ollice. But 
the present King, being so iiiemor- 
ahly the cri'atureof oiu; inoh, foratiy 
right that he can idead, may be* laid 
aside at the pleasure of another. And 
as to power,s(*])aral(‘d from right, if, 
in the present temper of France, he 
could \enture upon an appeal of that 
kind, Avitlioiil an aristocracy to 
create a system of influence in his 
behalf, without an army to enforce 
his authority, what could In* eflect ? 
lie n'lnains, what no doubt fullils 
tin* utmost intentions of his consti- 
tuiMits,a royal shadow—a staU* plian- 
tom, inlerfering by no ehanci* with 
tin* re\(Msionary hopes (as they will 
gradually e\ol\(< } of republicanism— 
and, lor tin* ]ir(‘si‘nt, a ]U'opitiation 
to the [kottmtates of Furopi*, hyAvhich 
soni(‘ of ihi'in at least will bedu]aul. 
As to the army, it is singular to oh- 
ser\e with how much Idind ('\act- 
ni'ss ('very thing lias obeyed tliepre- 
(‘('deiit of 17SS), in the relations of 
this great body to the state, and also 
in tin' internal relations of its (mm 
memlu'rs. Wo liavi' recently lu'urd 
of tin' [irixate soldit'vs in lu'cnch it- 
giments cashiering tlu'ir onic('rs, and 
(decting new ones. In 1790, Mr 
Burki' complained that tlie priind- 
])le of olx'dienci'” laid been destroyed 
“ in tin* gn'at essential critical link 
between the officer and the soldhn-.” 
And Ji(»w V Was it that any change 
in the military code' expressly au- 
tlinrizi'd such perilous noveltit's ? 
jS'ot exactly so, (though, in fact, sonic 
pro])osition of that nature was at on <3 
time favourably entertained by the 
Constituent Assembly,) but practices 
like tliese followed constructivt'ly 
upon tlie general doctrines of tlie 
day. “ The soldier,” said Btirke, 
( Uejhr lions on the lirvolutiun,Y. 441,) 
“ is told—In' is a citizen, and lias the 
rights of man and citizen. The right 
ot u man, he is told, is to be liis own 


governor, and to be ruled only by 
those to whom In? delegates that 
self-government. It is very initural 
b(‘ should think tliat be ought, most 
of all, to have his choice where he is 
to yield the greatest di'gree of obe¬ 
dience. He will, therefore, in all 
lu'ohability, systematically do tvliat 
lu' does at present occasionallj<; that 
is, he will exercise at least a negative 
in the choice' of his officer. At pre¬ 
sent the officers are known at best to 
be only pi'miissive, and on their good 
behaviour. In fact, tlu*re have bi'eii 
many iiistanci's in which th(*y have 
lu'cn cashiered by their corps.” But 
were it otherwise—had tlu' inlernal 
organisation of the army remaiiu'd 
unaffected by the contagion of de¬ 
mocracy, still the e\t(*rnal relations 
of the soldier to the stiite are vitiated. 
The same great political ])hiloso])her, 
to whom ciun/ body must feel their 
reAerence rcviv('d in these times, if 
it wi're only for tlu' jirophetib sa¬ 
gacity with which, so (\arly as in 1790, 
la; ]>ointed out the ineAitable, t('r- 
minatiou of this martial anarchy in 
the rise of “ some pojAular gi'uei al,” 
who should make himself “ the 
master of the Aviukle rejmblic,” insist¬ 
ed at that time upon the unusual iie- 
C('ssi(y Avhich had aris('n to the civil 
poAver for the s(‘rvice of an army in 
suiiporting its authority. And why ? 
Because the doctrines tlu'n jiromul- 
gated, certainly not more so than at 
this moment, had “ industi'iously de¬ 
stroyed all the pri'judices and opi¬ 
nions, and, as far as possible, all the 
instinc,ts,which8upportgovermn(‘ut.” 
In this extinction of moral forc(‘, no 
substitute nnnained but tlu; physit'al 
force of armies. Yet again, by a 
jierverse necessity of their own crea¬ 
tion, the governing poAver of bVance 
had corrupted this instrument in 
those days: and that through a doc¬ 
trine circulated with much less em¬ 
phasis than at presc'iit. “ You must 
rule,” said Burke, “ by an army; ami 
you have infused into that army 
])rinciples, Avliich, aft(*r a tiuu', must 
disable you in the use you resolve to 
make of it. Tho king is to call out 
troops to act against ids people*, 
when the world has been told,aud the 
assertion is still ringing in our ears, 
that troops ought not to lire ot» 
citizens.” 

These evils were remedied in the 
progress of that revolution by foreign 
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war; they could have been retne* 
died by no other. It Ih a prerail> 
ing notion, and in fact it ]ia» tendcnl 
unduly to depreeiate tlie authority 
of Mr Burke and of Mr Pitt, tliat the, 
Froneh repiiblie waft in fact forced 
into tlie develo]>eiuentof her Htreugth 
by the nieiiaceft and tlie assaultft of 
her royal eiieniieft; that the mere 
neeessitieft of self-defeiiee gradually 
di’ew her forward into her trenien- 
dous ftyftteiu of aggression. J^ut this, 
though wearing a show of truth as 
to the letter, is false substantially. 
For, not to mention tin* ])re\iouK ag¬ 
gression of h(‘r revolutionary m er- 
tiires and Bolieitations, that diplo¬ 
macy of sedition and revolt Avhicli 
she maintained in all countries, it is 
ciM'tain that the intrinsic e\ils in the 
composition of her army, and its real 
inertu-ieiicy for any of the n])|)lica- 
tions hy which the shattered autho¬ 
rity of government sought to supply 
its own AveaknesH, admitted of no 
cure but by plunging it into actne 
service against a ri'al enemy. A sol- 
di('r, jierfeclly inetlicimit in his pro- 
]»er character, might bi* fatally etli- 
cient as an armed citizen su])porting 
the sedition of tin* burgher hy his 
own insubordination. Tin; same evil 
reciiri’ing in these times, and from 
the very sanu* cause, can be mi't only 
by tlu' same remedy, ^\al■, Iioaa'- 
ever, if it is in her own choice to 
evade it, <loubtless I’rance Avill de¬ 
cline at this moment; because, under 
the circumstances of her present jxi- 
sition, any war would assume a cha¬ 
racter which Avoiild be likely to at¬ 
tract a general alliaucc of crowned 
heads; it would be too obviously a 
struggle between .lacobiuism and the 
thrones of Christendom. France, 
therefore, Avill wait, if she is jiermit- 
ted, until the critical era is jiast over 
for giving a <‘haracter to the war so 
dangerous to h(!r views; she ivill 
seek for a rpiarrel upon other grounds, 
such as Avill permit her to jiick her 
enemy. But the state of a bellige¬ 
rent, as Hoon as she can attain it 
upon a colour of less ominous pre- 


ten(u‘, she is in a moral n^esajty of 
courting; in that way only wdll she 
find it possible to re-hap’tize her now 
civic soldiery into their old and in¬ 
dispensable relations to the state. 

War, indeed, i« now possible upon 
other grounds, groirang, however, 
iimnediately from the same; and 
some of them are such as may almost 
compel Fugland, however crijipled 
by her financial condition,'^ to move 
in that direction according to the 
lioor ability that remaiiiH to her. 
Slie is hound hy treaty to the Mellier- 
laiids ; she ])aid, and witli a ])ro- 
fiisiun wholl}' uncallerl for, the cost 
of estahiisliing tlie h:irri<»r fortresses. 
Even tlie Duke of AVelliiigton, ridi¬ 
culously as he has neglected our fo¬ 
reign jiolicy,uuderstaiids Ihvn- vsilue; 
for lie lias received, we lielieie, a 
considerable sum for (‘X])ress tours 
of inspection, to proiide against any 
cliauce of tlieir being neglected, lie 
cumiut look on with indill'erence, ;md 
suffer tlie present inonstroiis revoiii- 
tioii in Brussels, Liege, Loin aiii, txc, 
to take its I'ourse. Ivor, if/ir sliould 
fail ill liis duty, Avill the niarriag'e 
ties of liussiaand Ih iissia siiifer them 
to be i{uiesceut. Besides, that tlii-> 
revolution, umler liic most puerile 
mimicry of that iii Paris, is really 
without a pretext: grievances there 
Averc none; and avIkmi asked what 
they Avanted at the lirst outbre.ik of 
tlie tumults, the citizens, thrown sud¬ 
denly upon a jierplexing ipiestioii, 
as yet unconsidcred and “ [ireina- 
ture,” rej)li(‘d, after a long jiausi',— 
“ Justice /” as lliough any spiwial .act 
of oppreftsiuu could liave Avauted a 
sjiecial name. 'J'lie sim])]c truth is, 
that, being Papists, Avhilst tlie seven 
United J*roviiicos hajipeiied to he 
l*rotestaiits, tlie iiniiersal distinction 
Avhicli holds hidweeu the reformed 
churches and the. idolatrous church 
of Home, is conspicuously illnstrati'd 
ill this case. Tlie Diitcli are tin 
.and eiiter])rislng—the Belgians re¬ 
trograde; tlie Dntcli enlightened— 
tlie Belgians Iiigoted and ignorant. 
Hence the impartiality of the (.^ourl. 


* A Avritcr in the Dublin Evmhnj Post, thou;;1i arguing, some weeks hack, Avilli 
C.DUsiderahlc ingenuity, for the probaliility of war, yet forgets liiinself so far as to say, 
'* Jt is iiilerred naturally enough that the I’oivers of the ('uiitinoiit cannot go to war 
while the iiur.se-slrings of Jhigland are closed.” Ihil this policy, he,sides that it is 
iiniHwsible, is siiperanniiutcd; already in the last great and cvcr-inemorahlc coalition, 
the sulMulixiiig system Avas ahiiiidoiied. 
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which confcesedly had no prejudice 
to the Belgians, and was open to any 
merit they could bring forward, did 
but the more cunspicuorisly proclaim 
tlie Dutch superiority. Real injustice 
would secretly liavC delighted the 
Belgians, since, in that case, they 
iniglit have cliarged upon the hostility 
of tin* government wliat, as things 
are, too llagrantly expresses the low 
condilion of Belgic intellect: a con¬ 
dition wliii’h is entirely due to Po- 
peiy. 

The many »)ther dislurhances in 
Germany, which last monllj we 
])ointed out as iuevilahh*—tliose, for 
example, in the Prussian city of 
Aix-la-('liajadle, in the territory of 
llesse ('assel, of Hesse Darmstadt, of 
Brunswick, and, above all, in varioiis 
<‘ities of Saxony—will (*xcile a fear¬ 
ful s_vmpat.hy in the Cabinets of Bf*r- 
lin and t'ienna. And if, in any of 
these inst.mces, especially on liehalf 
<»f Belgium, llie vanity of I'Vance 
slmnld for one moment sednee her 
from her commanding interest of 
neutrality—sncb a inovtmnMit woidd 
infallibly determine all the power¬ 
ful courts of the (^mtinenl to active 
hostiliti(‘s. The state of Pitninmnt 
will iinmediatidy call down an over¬ 
whelming Austrian for<'e into the 
North of Italy. And, in that, posi¬ 
tion, a trifle may light up war witJi 
bVance, who.se powerful motives to 
jieace may easily give way to the 
irritability of n*])ublicanism, and the 
vivacity of the national tempera¬ 
ment. 

I'or Mnglaud, if it were otherwisv' 
possible liy her tinanev's, and accept¬ 
able to her Cabinet, war would at this 
time, we are satisfied, b(‘ resolutely 
iiegjitived by the voice of the peojde. 
What is shewy and flattering in the 
condition of Prancc' is obvious to 
the popular feeling; vvdiat is mena¬ 
cing, and ]M>ints with terrific, solemn¬ 
ity to our.selves and the disease in 
our vitals, is a litth* in the rear, and 
witlidrawn from the notice of the in¬ 
considerate. Never j^et uuis any na¬ 
tion in the condition of Kngland; 
her whole constitution of political 
power, as it exists both in church 
and state, being Ihe obj«‘ct of ])ro- 
found hatred from all classes below 
the gentry, and of long—earnest— 
and systematic hostility from the 
press. Bven against British property 
in various modcs; there exists an or¬ 


ganized conspiracy —agatnat the pro- 
p(!rty of the West Indians—against 
the jvroperty of the fundholders, and, 
finally, against the property of the 
church. But nbova* all, the great and 
paraiiiouut conspiracy lies against the 
guardian of all our property and 
rights—the aristocracj' of tlie hind—i 
tin* accmniihition of lauded property 
u])on which tliat order is built, and 
the primal safeguard both of tliepro- 
])erly and the order—the law of pri¬ 
mogeniture. So long as the aristo- 
i-racy and the church subsist, so long 
Kngland will retain her ])lace amongst 
nations. But if a breach is made in 
cither, upon tliose principh's of wick¬ 
ed and desoluting spoliation, whicli 
are now listened to both in ami out 
of I’arliament, and hy a far flilVerent 
class from that whicli would have lent 
them any coimtensuice thirty yi*ars 
ago, all is lost; and we an* tlience- 
fijrlh at tin* mercy of ii rc'vohitionary 
spirit, and a frenzy of deinoci'acy, 
more powerful, if once unchained, in 
tills country even than in France. If 
the indirect niflnence of the aristo¬ 
cracy upon the House of (’oinmons, 
by mt'aiis of tin* close boroughs, 
were once destroyed, tin* one sole 
e([ui])olHi* is gone hy wliicli at presi'iit 
we make Ji(*ad against the di*inocraf ic 
forces of the great connn(*rciul dis¬ 
tricts. Left to themsel\ f*s, the nia- 
nnfacturing body ami hall-ediicnti*d 
tradesmen would act, all Kngland 
through, as Yorkshire has lately act¬ 
ed, in one i“ons])icnous instanei'. ^b*t, 
with these tt*ndeucies in tlie people, 
who are every day rising hi that half 
knowledge which is of no avail, ex¬ 
cept for evil, it is a melancholy fact, 
that tlie weak Cabinets we liave hitely 
seen,ar(> more and more co-operating. 
It is now rumoured, that rtforuis 
ill Parliament, of a character which, 
if they do not even greatly streiigth- 
<*n tin* liojmlar cause, will counte¬ 
nance the worst iilaiis of tliat kind, 
are lik(*ly to he proposed in the next 
Session hy tin* ministers tliemselves. 
Tills cannot surprise ns: since wc 
know already, by the Catholic Bill, 
tliat no sacrifices of the Constitution 
would he scru])led if they gave one 
chance more for any personal ob- 
j(*ct. These ministers will not, per- 
liii])s, long afflict us. But it is a sad 
i-onsideratiou for us all, that Avitli 
every reason to anticipate a rather 
long minority, and a female reign. 
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naturally full of faction and clian^c, 
coinciding also, too jirobably, with 
times of general confusion for liu- 
rope,—we have no man now before 
the public, wlio is pointed out by his 
rank, and at tlie same time, by com- 
inaiuling powers, as a minister matcli- 
ed witli the times. 

All tiie evils which beset ns are 
aggravated by the closeness of our 
present connexion with b ranee, and 
tiie irreligious character of tlie age. 
In the former revolution, there vv'as 
nothing in this country which lent 
force to the contagion of its evil, and 
vv^e were soon separated from its 
communion by war. At present, war 
is fur us almost impossible, and the 
temper and principles of the country 
an? dangerously altered. Perhaps 
Kiigland is not more immoral than in 
17!10: but politically it is brought 
much nearer to the temiier of pre¬ 
sumptuous revolution; and the reli¬ 
gious principles and the religious 
heart of the country are. sapped, in a 
degree vv'liich renders it probable t hat 
WM* shall be delivered up to a spirit 
of eminent delusion, until great ea- 
lamiti(‘s and national humiliation tit 
us for being rei'laimed. Lord Wilton, 
at the lute Manchester dinner, rea¬ 
sonably complained of the hatred 
which prevails to the aristocracy. It 
is through that quarter that the 
French Revolution will a]>pear to have 

f fiven us our must searching wound. 
Previously to that event, (by causes 


which it would require a separate 
essay to unfold, but chiefly by tlm 
systematic assaults of the inetropo- 
liUiii press,) that order had been <'on- 
tinually losing ground; and a body 
of lualignunt Jacobinism had beim at- 
tracteifto eviM-y aspe<-t under vvdiich 
it connects itsidf with the public 
service. And iiovv', when inanyclian- 
iiels of communication iiavi? been 
opened, and a regular counexioii and 
svunpatliy proclaimed for the first 
time w'itli a great country whicli glo¬ 
ries in having destroyed the few and 
W(*ak influences of her aristocracythat 
yet survived, there is every cliajn*e 
that a continued irritation will he sup¬ 
plied to our worst iiolitical intirini- 
ty. We of this journal love liberty 
with truth and sinqdicity: and hud 
we seen any ])rospect of service to 
that great causi* in th(> I'reiich Re¬ 
volution, we should have hecui among 
the first to hail it with gratitude, 
lint in the destruction of those Inil- 
vvwks which stand helween us all 
and democratic fri'ii/v, we saw no 
ground fur congratulation to any 
party. In every t|uartcr of the ho¬ 
rizon we descry little cls(> than clouds 
and storm ; w^e see tin* ci’rtainly of 
troubled tinu's, and infinite confu¬ 
sions; manifold strife and disunion, 
with little final gain; and a long 
course of national cliastisemenls ami 
liiimiiiatioiis too probably at hand, 
both to the French and to ourselves. 


It is stated in tho note, p. .'">48 of our last Number, that the “ D. de Ben i 
left two children, the eldest a sou.” We find, howov<*r, that this is a mis¬ 
take, and that the eldest was a daughter—Mademoiselle ; the younger w as 
the D. de Bourdeaux, a 2 >osthumoxis child, and of course the youngest. 
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POl.ITU’AL ANTICIPATIONS. 


Sill William Temple, ii lirilliurit 
(liploiiiatist, iitid prarticiilly ac(|uainl> 
♦*(1 his oiviisiiri*, expressed, upon 
one occasion, Ids sense of tlie import¬ 
ance which h(*loiiff(!d to a particular 
year hy a striking ti>^iirc ;—transfer- 
rinjr to lime an attribute of sjiaci*, he 
described that yearastlie summit of 
a ]))iysica1 elevation, from Avldch the 
many currents took tlieir rise that 
afterwards wi're likely to swell into 
nd»;htj' rivers, and from which,there¬ 
fore, llie entire i»rospect of many 
gemu'ations to come could, in some 
seiiKi*, he commanded. We ourselves 
are in such a year. This, if any ever 
was, is a y(*ar of houiidless change 
and preparation for cliange, in which 
et cry crown has waned, and a sha¬ 
dow of coming evil has settled ujioii 
all tliroiK's. At one lime we had 
resohed to k(^eJ^ a journal, ri'gister- 
ing the different districts of Kuroiie 
according to the order of Kiicc.essioii 
ill which the political storm swe]>t 
over them, and noticing the most 
striking forms which it assumed, and 
the stages through which it travelled. 
This has now ceased to be possible; 
attention could not be conimanded to 
the long catalogue of convulsions and 
insurrectionary inoveraeuts. The 
ipiestioii is no longer—which are the 
lands that have yielded to the conta¬ 
gion of the times; but where—in 
what secret corner of Europe, are 
those which have resisted it? Chris¬ 
tendom, from north to south—east 
and Avest—is now mastered by the 
frenzy of revolution: some countries 
are reaping the perfect harvest of 
ancient jucobinicai training: some 
have been manured plentifully for ap¬ 
proaching op]>ortuiiities by the emis¬ 
saries of secret societies, in many in- 
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stances, in all hy immediate syinjiathy 
n ith tin* prosperous insurrections of 
neighhon ring states: the press, every- 
Avhere expanding into a more tre- 
ineiuloiis organization, and being 
everywhere governed chiefly by the 
aspiring .and the needy, co-operates 
witli ferocious energy : the prestige 
of regular armies, under merciful 
connmmders, in conflict tvith gi'cat 
cities, is liiinlly dissolved: with the 
forms of Titans, rising up from the 
earth against the potentates of the 
civilized world, their ancient wea¬ 
pons are slijipitig from their falter¬ 
ing grasp : old things are passed 
away, and tlie spirit of desolating 
change is unchained through oi^ery 
Ohristian land—never mure to ho 
sealed up in slumber and rejiose, un¬ 
til, after iiifuiile havue, mere exhaus¬ 
tion shall liayi* ]>erfoi'med the w'ork 
of eivil prudence, or strong military 
despotisms shall have again locked 
up the tumultuous agitations of the 
capital cities throughout Europe iuto 
the sihaico of universal prisons. 

It is not true that meu are disposed 
to exaggerate the importanc;e ot tlieir 
OM'ii times, nieir tendency is in the 
other direction,and for the same rea¬ 
son that they undervalue tlie great 
men who are contemporary with 
themselves, and owe nothing to the 
elevating power of abstraction which 
belongs to remote distance. We feel, 
upon many grounds, that we are jus- 
tirted ill ascribing to this present year 
the dignity of an era far more im¬ 
portant even than that of 1788. That 
was but the beginning of woes. A 
few words of explanation on this 
point will serve also to set us right 
on another, which has drawn upon us 
soim; reproach. Several critics, wdio 
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were otherwise frieiKll}' to our vie^vn, 
have taxed us witli iiijiistieo to Mr 
Pitt, ill the strictures ive hazarded 
upon his jioliry at tlie epoch of 1790. 
We liad ventured to suppose that 
perliaps he was too severe in the 
measures winch lie took for strug- 
ling with jacoldiiisui, and vigonius 
eyoiid tife occasion. In this avc may 
have been wrong; hut let the extent 
of our objection he fully understood: 
—Mr Pitt’s policy, as the appropriate 
instrument for dealing with the jaco* 
binical mania, mvq a]>])rove. It is with 
respei'.ttotlietiinc and occasion wliich 
called for it tliat, with tlie hesitation 
due to HO great a man, we And our¬ 
selves conipidied to dissent. Viewed 
simply ill and for itself, the power of 
jacobinism was an awful one during 
and afterthc reign of tiuTorin France. 
But, if we turned our eyes to the 
temper and ])reparation of the reci¬ 
pients throughout Europe, it was nut 
awful. There is, indeed, a native 
jacobinism lurking in all human 
liearts,—a hatred, in the abstract, to 
authority seated in weak human ad¬ 
ministrators, and a wisli to see the, 
distinctions of merit, originally cre¬ 
ated by natuj'e, supplanting those 
which are created by laiv and arbi¬ 
trary institutions. This jacobinism 
lias manifested itself largely on many 
^eat occasions of modern historj’-; 
in the insurrection of Jack C'ade and 
Ball,in the. Jac(pierie,in the ferocious 
tumults of the (ierniau ])easantry at 
the ]>eriod of the Rerorinatioii,in the 
English Levellers of tlie age of Crom¬ 
well, &c. &c.; and at no era eunid 
it have been appealed to wholly with¬ 
out efl’ect. So far, therefore, the ja- 
robius of J79U liad au inert idly in 
the heatt of poor men of evei'y na¬ 
tion. But at that time it had not 
been extensively c.\cited or cultiva¬ 
ted, nor for any Jong period: and in 
very many it was Judd in a stale* of 
neutrality by op])osite jinjudices of 
ancient growth, and in someby moral 
or religious principles. Even where 
these had no influenc,e, jirudeiitial 
ones supplied their place, by suggest¬ 
ing to each individual, that, without 
distinguished personal merit, he had 
little cltence of benefiting much by 
a revolution, and that wil/i such dis¬ 
tinctions bis ciiance was a good one 
for at least an equal success in patlis 
countenanced by the existin|^ state of 
tilings. The plants, therefore, w'ere 


ready; but the soil was not then pre¬ 
pared to receive them. Now,in 1800, 
all this is ehaiig(*d; Europe is over¬ 
shadowed, as by some great Hercy- 
niuu forest, witli a rank gi’owtb of 
anti-social desires and disorganizing 
principles. Forty yeais liave been 
sufficient to iirepare tlie iniiids of the 
poor and illiterate for cheerful co¬ 
operation witli any mode of civil 
revolution. Tin* wars which grew 
out of tlie first bVeiicli revolution, 
have impoverished all JCurope. In this 
country, above all, the legacy wliich 
these wars beipieathed to us now 
jirosses withsuchov erbeariiig weielit 
upon tlie nation, that every man— 
the meanest, ]u)orest, immblest—is 
uware,iiotwitlistiUidiiigthe \ cry small 
jiroportion in wliicli tlie working 
classes do really contribute to tlie l e- 
V eiiue, that theaboliliuii of tlienation- 
al debt, or even the reduction of tlie 
interest upon it by one half, would 
iiistautaueuusly improve his condition 
by iightciiiiig essentially the burden 
upon those above him. Here then, 
if tlit*re were no other, is a definite, 
tc'mptatiun to iuuuvating schemes, a 
bounty upon insurrci'lion, wliich can¬ 
not be gainsaid liy tin* wisest and 
most moderate among us. And for 
tlie t(‘]i tlioiisaiid eliiinerical boons 
iield out by the jaeobiiiieal temjiters, 
if they stand no betic'r final chance of 
being realised in this year than tJicy 
did in 1793, yet how widely dili'nsed 
■—as compared with that cru—arc the 
])lausible and spe,ciuusgrounds upon 
wliich the tempters build at fireseut! 
Jii short, at the dawn of tlie first 
I’l'cncli revolution, wliatevev activity 
was put forth in bringing all neigh- 
buuriug countries vvilhiu the cindo, 
of ri’volutiouary intrigues, it found 
no other ally than that spirit of dis- 
eoiiteiit wliich is coeval with tJie liu- 
inaii mind—wliich lias existed under 
every form of goverimient alike, and 
will eoiitinue for ever to tJireati'ii the 
very best. Oil tlie other Jiaiid, at pre¬ 
sent (so infinite is tlic eliange! j every 
individual understanding amongst 
the most ignorant and exeitable cluss- 
es, the elasses who think that they 
have nothing at all to lose, has been 
brought under captivity to argu¬ 
ments, specifically adapted to their 
weakness and guilty wishes,in favour 
of designs which were previously but 
too atti'active to their minds. In 1708, 
Jacobinism relied upon man widi bis 
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natural infirmities : in 1830, it relies 
upon man trained and diseiplined to 
dlseern an interest in pursuing tlieir 
suggestions. 

Hiniee, upon comparing tlie two 
cpoelis, M'e were disposed to doubt 
tlie necessity of a policy so rigorous 
as Mr Pitt’s, in a condition of dan¬ 
ger so eminently inferior to tlio 
present. Tbe, uliole is a question of 
degree: but it is evident at least that, 
if Mr Pitt’s measures of restraint 
were necessary in h is time —iifort iori, 
and ten thousand times over, they are 
necessary in ours—the very time when 
no such measures, no uie.asures in 
that direction of any degree or qua¬ 
lity whatsoever, will be att(un])ted or 
would be tolerated; when there is 
neither courage in our rulers to tr}' 
the experiment, nor temper in tbe 
})eople to endure it. For it is the pe¬ 
culiar characteristic- of our age, that 
the enormous growth of those very 
principh's of dissill’eclion to the state, 
which so forcibly call for theresump- 
tion of Mr Pitt’s policy, docs of itself 
almost preclude tin* most timid imi¬ 
tation of it,—even though William 
Pitt and Harry Diindas should rise 
from the de.ad, and eouUl evoke* to 
tlu'ir assistance, from (be shades of 
time, that same Parliament who vi¬ 
gorously seconded tlieir efl'orts; that 
r*arliaiueut who drove Charles Fox, 
the trueUemosthenes of England, si in- 
plybei’ausehe philijtpizcil, and either 
did not or would not see tbe dangers 
of the crisis, into the necessity ol an 
abject secession. But, alas! for our 
Parliaments,—they now assemble 
with asort of halter about their m'cks. 
They are felt, and they feel tliein- 
selves, to exist in some im*asureupon 
sufferance and good behaviour. They 
are too much threatened, to venture 
upon tlircat<*iiing ; too much them¬ 
selves a mark for the experiments of 
licentious innovation in the one ex¬ 
treme, to ha^card experiments of vi¬ 
gour ill the other. Then for the Mi¬ 
nister who should represent Williain 
Pitt, w’here is he ? Is it the old wi¬ 
thered pantaloon, who now presides 
at the Treasury Board ? Is that the 
man who should wield the weapons, 
or launch the thunderbolts, of Pitt ? 
Is he a likely person to shake tlie Se¬ 


nate, or put his hook in the nostrils 
of leviathan ? Call him up as he was 
when fresli and buoyant with exult¬ 
ation from tliat energetic act of sweep¬ 
ing live thousand Vagrant wretches 
into tho'waters of the Malpurba,*^ 
and it must be conf(*ssed that if the 
one paramount qualification for a 
minister who would emulate Mr Pitt, 
were ablood-stained band slftd vigour 
beyond (he law, that might be plead¬ 
ed in those days by him who now 
leads tbe councils of i''ngland. But 
those days are gone by for thirty 
years. Or, if nien^ trea«-liery to the 
constitution were a riullicient title for 
administering our government, that 
he has lo shc'w of a very recent date. 
But alas! treachery of that sort could 
at no time have won any man but Mr 
O’Connell; and now it will no longer 
purchase a smooth word from hnn. 

With enemies so mighty to face, 
with no b(*tter leaders lo face them, 
the Faiglisb cabinet of this day, as 
comjiared with that of Mr Pitt, may 
be valued as children compared 
with men ; and the subalterns of the 
cabinet are. confessi*dly even more 
deficient in the- (fualities for con¬ 
fronting a great crisis—if that is pos¬ 
sible—than their miserable li>aders. 
Yet, when we rellect upon the na- 
turo <if this crisis, and ask ourselves 
to what it tends, w<‘ feel the impera¬ 
tive call which it makes for Mr 
Pitt’s policy; and that, comparative¬ 
ly s]ieaking at least, that policy was 
premature—being adapU'd, by its vi¬ 
gour, to a scale of dangers by a thou- 
saml times greater than that which' 
did, ill fact, produce it. It was ada])!- 
ed to the kind of evil which Mr Pitt 
conteinjilatcd, hut not, in our opi¬ 
nion, to tin* degree. That degree is 
now develoTieci and matured ; it will 
be met by a* system in the order of 
means natural and appropriate to 
those “ sous of tin* tcehlc” who now 
sit in the seat of Mr Pitt. The simple 
truth is, that, with the single excep¬ 
tion of Prince Mctlernich, there is 
not one statesman of this day in Eu¬ 
rope, on a level with the times and 
the emergency of 18.30. 

Hence arosi^ that opinion of ours 
upon Mr Pitt, wldch has provoked 
the censure of some amongst our 


* See Sir Arthur Wellesley's own account of this memorable U'aneaction in th« 
third volume of Sir Thomas Mowo’s Corresfonaenie, 
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friends. Assuredlj' those ai‘e wrong, 
who suppose us to feel any tiling 
short of tin* highest nduiiration for 
tlmt great man. And, indeed, the 
very>ternis of our stricture^ and the 
regret wliich we expressed, that his 
energy liad not heen reserved to our 
oivii times, sufiiciently imply that 
we thouj^t liis system the solo ade¬ 
quate engine for measuring forces 
witii jacobinism; although it is true 
that, taking into consideration tin* 
immature development of jacobin¬ 
ism in his day, we wei’e disposed to 
think his vigour beyond tin' occa¬ 
sion. In til is, we repeat that wo are 
willing to believe ourselves wrong; 
and doubtless it is true, that if, in 
Great Rritain, the whole pojnilation 
ill every rank was untainted and 
sound, ill Ireland it| was not so: 
there, from the very highest, the pre¬ 
mier house of the peerage, down to 
the very lowest, n general disaflec- 
tion to the English government pre¬ 
vailed. It is possible that we did 
not sufficiently allow for Mr Pitt’s 
difficulties. Rut, on the other hand, 
if in any thing wo underrated llio 
political evils of his day, mideuiably 
Avo do not overrate* those of our o«*ii. 
Look at the face of Europe, look at 
England, and now—ivlien one of the 
capital mounds which protected us 
all from the inundation of levelling 
princijiles, h,a8 given way to pojnilar 
violence, in the sudden overthrow 
and virtual abolition of royalty in 
France—let us calculate, what we 
have to expect from this day for¬ 
ward. How many millions of hu¬ 
man hearts, Avhat a long line of 
pi'inces and nations, have had rea¬ 
sons for rueful syinjiathy rvitli the 
first French revolution! Rut it will 
easily appear, that we Jiavc not ex¬ 
aggerated in pronouncing the pre¬ 
sent a far more important era; and 
that to the events of July will 
be traced up hereafter tlie woes and 
political sufferings of all European 
nations. This epoch will furnish a 
date for future times, more memora¬ 
ble than the crusadea, the coloniza¬ 
tion of a new world, the lleforma- 
tion, or any of those mighty events 
which have thrown society into new 
moulds, or given a new impulse and 
direction to the activity of nations. 

^ Let us begin our survey by a few 
hints on points in close cdhnexion 
with our subject, but likely to be over¬ 


looked—on France, in lier relations 
to the rest of Europe; on the pecu¬ 
liar Statistics of modern nations, as 
aft’ccted by couniiercc and debts ; 
and, finally, on the Press, its actual 
and its possiiile extent of influence. 

France, speaking of her morally, 
is more emphatically central to Eu¬ 
rope, than ever before any nation 
lias been to other iiiitioiis not fede¬ 
rally connected in the same ]iolitieal 
system. A celebrated <-ontincutal phi- 
losopIuT wrote an essay exjiressly in¬ 
sisting upon the stiijieudous interest 
manifested by all Christeiidoin in re¬ 
volutionary France us a novel plieiio- 
ineiioii in the liistory of nmii, hoiioiir- 
able,nud in the highest sense li<)])(‘fu], 
and of triumphant promise for tlio fu¬ 
ture ad van cement of the human sjie- 
cies. Ills reason for viewing it in tliis 
light was, that to him it prochiinu'd a 
disinterested sympathy vvilli man as a 
moral being, and on purely moral 
grounds. As to the iiiterpretati<m of 
this universal and violent sympathy, 
Ave differ Avith the foreign jihiloso- 
pher. We conceive that it arises out 
of the geii«*ral diffusion of tlic French 
language, Avhich (however poor for» 
higher jiurposes) furnishes the great¬ 
est possible vari(*ty of expressions for 
tliose distinetioiis wliicli are likely to 
oceur in culloipiial intercourse; se¬ 
condly, out of tliejiopular cast of tin* 
French prose literature; and tliirdly, 
outof the dramatic iiiti'rcst and showy 
character of the French history for 
the three last centuries, diflused by 
the long series of French ]irivHte me¬ 
moirs. Other causes co-operate; and 
none of them, avc believe, so honour¬ 
able to tlidR'cliiigs of Europe as tlie 
philosopher in (juestiou imagined. 
Rut Avliat<*v erhe the key to tliiscatho- 
]ic sympatliy Avith Fraiiuit, and iier 
concerns, tlie fact is undeniable, that 
such a sympathy does exist, iuid in 
the liveliest form; every note of na¬ 
tional feeling in Friuice, joyfid or 
sorrowful, is inuiiediately reverbera¬ 
ted from the remotest (juai’ters of 
Europe. Hence arises an advtmtage 
of ])Ositiuii for the experiments of 
the modern jacobins and innovators, 
greater than could be compensated 
to them by any other benefit whatso¬ 
ever, in a different land. Even a much 
gi’cater success elsewhere Avould 
operate far less in tlieir favour, an<l 
less powerfully forward their final 
objects. In this respect, it may be 
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laid down ns an axiom in politics, 
familiarly known to all the disorga- 
nizurs of social institutions as tlicy 
now exist in Eurtme, that France 
hears t<j the rest of Christendom, a 
relation corresponding to that of the 
heart in th(> animal system ; and that 
every important blow struck, is pro- 
pagatiul to the veiy outposts and ex¬ 
tremities of civilisation with incom¬ 
parably more certainty, velocity, and 
effect from Paris, than it could b(j 
from any other quarter of the globe. 
England, it is true, is contemplated 
Avitli more, admiration, more awe, 
more uniform respect. But some¬ 
thing in the manner of Englislimeri, 
lh(^ reserve, misconstrued into hnu- 
^fMr.the chilling dignity, the uniform 
jealousy of personal contamination 
from loo familiar intercourse with 
j)eople whosr* pretensions are notdis- 
tinctly appraised; all this has given 
to The English character an unanii- 
ahle and repulsive air with those 
wbokuow us superficially: whilst tint 
insular position of b'ngland, and the 
uncertainty of her connexion with 
continental jnditics, depending (as it 
j does) upon the humour of aMinister, 
pr the (inuiieial views of a House of 
Commons, makes it a matter of ne¬ 
cessity that England should be less 
uniformly included in the views of 
continental schemes of revolution. 
But the l''rench afiability—their coiir- 
l('sy to strangers, and gaiety of de¬ 
meanour, universally recommend 
them, where nothing occurs pecu¬ 
liarly to seare.h or probe their prin¬ 
ciples ; whilst the absolute impossi¬ 
bility of detaching France for a single 
instant from the contin^tal system, 
concurs, Avith the other causes we 
have mentioned, to point the eyes of al 1 
Europe with intense interest to every 
movemei^t of this showy nation. 
Hence, in a degree unknown to the 
world at any former period, the jio- 
litical revolutionists of our times 
have, a fulcrum in the very itame of 
Paris, for supporting the machinery 
of those enormous levers, by wdiich 
they operate on the rest of the world. 


And we repeat, that, by means of 
this European syrapatliy with France, 
all political impressions are propa¬ 
gated, unimpaired and unbroken, in 
a way which binds the entire conti¬ 
nent inth one household, and i^iich 
could not have been achieved by the 
most j)crfcct mechanic agency of the 
Press, taken singly. Meiuj^june, 
Secondly, this also is ntirossary as 
a concurring instrument; and, ac¬ 
cordingly, the Press has advanced, 
and is, by determinate movements, 
advancing, to the rank of a perfect 
ally. We go back fondly to the mra 
of the invention of printing as a ca¬ 
pital stej) in the progress of man, and 
the harbinger of a new stage in civi¬ 
lisation. it was so; but wherefore ? 
Had it been found impossible, in 
times long forerunning that great dis- 
coveiy, to carry on extensive, intel¬ 
lectual commerce? Far from it: 
the system of copiers, and the fidl 
publication of books for the class'es 
who soughtthem, were matured even 
in Pagan Rome, before the, Christian 
tera. In w’hat, then, lay the benefit 
ofiiriutmg? In this,’*^ that by crea¬ 
ting the possibility of a large diffusion 
of this luxury, it created almost si¬ 
multaneously a commensurate class 
of dernauders. By extending the 
means of enjoymemt, it extended the 
wish to enjoy. This, then, Avas no 
improvement in hind upon the pre¬ 
vious sysUun of copiers, but simply 
an imiH'ovement in degree. Now, 
uiH|U(>stiunably, in the various in¬ 
ventions, substitutions, and abridge¬ 
ments of labour applied to all tiio 
arts connected vi’ith the, press and 
the paper manufacture, for the, last 
forty years, printing has advanced at 
least as much upon itself and its own 
early achievements in the middle of 
the, fifteenth century, as those did 
upon the system of manual transcrip¬ 
tion. If books, when manuscripts, 
ranked Avith paintings and statues as 
the luxuries of senators and nobles, 
but were first diffused amongst needy 
scholars, and the middle classes ge¬ 
nerally, by means of printing; it is 


** It has been suggested, on occasion of the ancient Ilomnn qffiches found against 
the sides of houses in the buried city at Portici, that perhaps the true obstacle to the 
further diiTusiun of tliis very obvious iiivriitioii, whs the want of any paper sufiicicntly 
chisip; and that, therefore, the true discovery Avliich set the art of printing in motion, 
Avas that of manufacturing paper from substiuires ^ily and cheaply obtained in suf¬ 
ficient abundance. 
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Jib leiss certain, that by improTed 
printing, and coneurrent improve- 
meutH in tlie arts allied to it, books 
and journals of every order are now 
rapi^y coming into the han^ of the 
humblcHt poor. In the American 
United States, even newspapers are 
multiplied M'ith an enormous profu¬ 
sion, andH cost so trifling, that with 
some inijirovcments apjnied to the 
art of compiling such journals, they 
arc likely to supply as much and as 
useful reading as a poor man’s daily 
labours will allow him to indulge. 
Why are they not diffused in the 
same vast extent through lilurope P 
Simply because the state interferes 
everywhere at present to cut short 
the circulation by heavy taxation, 
the object in this being notoriously, 
not mere reve.nu(“, (for tliere is no 
direct tax levied upon books,) but 
the very wise one of ajiplying a suf- 
Jlamen, or drag, to the ruinous diflu- 
sion of political irritation, in carry¬ 
ing speculations so intelligible, and 
BO ejisily abused, to the firesides of 
the poor. Every thing, however, an¬ 
nounces that a prodigious effort will 
be made, both iu France and Eng¬ 
land, to abolish all taxes iipontbepub- 
lication of newspapers, and perhaps 
(as ill America) nearly all charges of 
tlie post office upon their conveyance. 
In France, we are satisfied that tliis 
will be obtained in no long time— 
already the stamp duty is abandoned 
by the govermmmt. In England, 
where sobriety of mind and good 
sense are more general and more 
available, the resistance will be long¬ 
er and more strenuous. But there 
also, ill a f(*w short years, it will 
give way to the far more zealous 
combination of bad men f(»r badpur- 

} loses. Next, both in France andEug- 
and, M'e shall have smaller, coarser, 
and in that respect also far cheaper 
newspapere, in size and appearance 
resembling those of Fiance. Next, 
we shall have societies for distribu¬ 
ting even these at diminished prices; 
and societies again amongst the poor 
for passing them rapidly from hand 
to hand. And as it is often observable 
that arts which are in a measure sub¬ 
sidiary and ministerial to each other, 
advance, by mere accident, apparent¬ 
ly, in harmonious steps; so here it is 
worth y ofc potic.e, that exactly|H sub- 
Jects ^|j||||Btellectual enjoymenPbave 


been carried down amongst the poor, 
the means of enjoying them have 
made an independentprogressalmost 
pari pasm. Immense exertions have 
been pushed forward by good men 
and bad men throughout Europe for 
the last twenty-five years to promote 
the education of the poor: and at the 
very moment when hooks (as we re¬ 
joice to know)and newspapers (as w'c 
tremble to anticipate) are on the point 
of being carried plentifully amongst 
that class, the whole body are in tlic 
fullest state of preparation to read 
and understand them, and to follow 
out the worst appcids of incendi¬ 
ary demagogues, in the Avorst spirit, 
and to the last results. Knowledge, 
true knowledge, does not grow with 
the growth of mechanic skill in the 
arts of reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic. Conceit and discontent are 
the natural products of such accom¬ 
plishments, unless where they are 
accompanied by that discipline of 
sober thinking, which forms no part 
of the modern system of tuition for 
the poor, and assuredly is not the 
natural associate of poverty. Let 
no man cling to deceptions. The 
press, the incendiary press, is on the 
eve of a great revolution. Books 
never can accompJisli the objects of 
the revolutionists. I'lie blow must 
be repeated from day to day, to work 
any durable change: and the effec¬ 
tual circulation and operation of poi¬ 
sonous and corruptingdoctriuosmiist 
be secured by combining them with 
the excitement of daily news and daily 
rumours. One solitary barrier stands 
between th^acobins and this darling 
purpose: tie whole machinery of 
their mighty engine is comjdete—a 
populace that can read, a press that 
can print with marvellous <aieapness, 
and a system of public conveyances 
tliat can distribute with a speed tliat 
would have been pronounced impos¬ 
sible fifteen years ago, and which is at 
this moment looking forward to in¬ 
definite improvements. Tlie exche¬ 
quer interposes, and locks up Ithese 
tremendous energies of power on the 
one hand, and cajiacity on the other, 
arrayed, as it were, face to face. How 
long do we suppose tha^ in tlie pre¬ 
sent temper or the public mind, this 
will be endured? As things are, a 
daily paper is a costly article both to 
those who sell and to those who buy: 
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the capital necessary to establish 
such a vehicle of sedition, not less 
(we have been assured) than tift(*cn 
thousand pounds, is of itself a seen* 
rity for some prudence and mode¬ 
ration in its politics. The inonopolj' 
which results is the original tempta- 
lio]i to the cai>italist, and his subse- 
(jueiit protection, Ilencc even those 
who are tiie most jacobinical in heart 
amongst the projirietors of the daily 
press, whether in London or in Paris, 
as in other respects they have been 
obliged to mask their inclinations, in 
this carry even their sincere inclina¬ 
tions, under the bribe of overruling 
self-interest, to the anti-democratic, 
cause, 

lint, though backed by the go¬ 
vernment, and })OWCrful by the organ 
through which they act, how feeble 
will tlip}’’ find themselves in conflict 
Avith tin* forces of jacobinism, Avhen 
once orgiini/ed, and understanding 
tlu'ir «»wn position! Besides, that the 
goviM’unients, both of France and 
England,are now jnirsiting the policy 
of propitiation and concession; the 
first from dire necessity^ the other 
from infatuated weakness. TnFrance, 
tlierefoVe,as avp inive said, the stamp- 
duty is abandoned for some nomi¬ 
nal sub.stitute. In England, should 
the Duke of Wellington continui' in 
poAver for two s(*ssions more. In* will 
volunteer the remission of these du¬ 
ties ,T.s a peace-ofl'ering to the mob. 
In that case, the sanu! capital will 
suffice for a daily paper which now 
suffices for the Sunday papers of 
liondon, viz. one or two hundred 
T>ounds,and the rejmtation of having 
bei'ii Avell and severed kicked for 
repeated libels and sciiWilous calum¬ 
nies. Upon no belter funds than 
these, various conductors of political 
journalic^iave rushed into notoriety. 
And hence the anxiety they shew, 
which to mere rustics is perplexing, 
to advertise and certify to the world 


the thickness of the cudplbyAvhich 
they have been chastised. Naturally, 
indeed, when ail pecuniary hostages 
for good behaviour arc remitted, and 
men of desperate fortunes resort to 
so uncm'tain a mode of livelihood, 
they Avul pursue it in tlie spirit of 
pirates andlmccaneers. Once thrown 
ojicn to the spirit of needy rapacious 
adve,nture,tlu‘ press of thoprovinces, 
Avliere men are more amenable to 
the court of public opinion,inay still, 
by possibility, retain some deference 
to the decencies of life; hut the Lon¬ 
don ncAA'sjiaper press Avill abandon 
its<*ir lo a ruffianism worse by much, 
hoc,I use more ingenious and elabo¬ 
rately varied, than that of Kentucky. 
Nor Avill the law of libel at all avail 
ill so great a multitude of offences 
and oflenders. Tlio g(»vernment will* 
tlien experimentally learn the solid 
fore<* of the pU*a juit forward on this 
subject l)y Polignac and his brethren; 

“ fo Avliat purpose,” they argued, 

“ for the king’s attorney to select six, 
perhaps from as many thousands of 
liliels piiblislied Avithin a short space 
of lime, and lo press the matter for- 
Avard to a conviction through the cir¬ 
cuitous forms of law—infinite loss of 
time—infinite expense—and the pos¬ 
sibility of final defitat and mortinca- 
tioii to the ci’owii, when, in the very 
best result, tlie libeller’s expenses 
will be reimbursed to liim by a pub¬ 
lic subscription; and when, on that 
same day aa IucIi witnesses a decision 
of a jury against some solitary case, 
scores of others, emboldened by their 
very multitude, and the conscious 
assurance of impunity to the large 
majority, are swimming througli the 
meslies of the offended laAv ?” * All 
things tend tn tins consummation. 
Paris has read the text, and acted 
upon it in the face of Europe. A 
steady and determined outcry will 
commence at the ]>roper season for 
Ihisboon.f The Duke of Wellington 


♦t-Lft it not l>e salil, th.-it by tins reference to Polignar, wc ore insinuating a neces¬ 
sity for his scheme of redressing the evil by further I'cstraints upon the press; we 
disclaim all siirh wishes: the present restruinls are suflicient; but we are certain, 
that by a timid iind compromising government they Avill be sacrificed to popular cla¬ 
mour, as soon as ever it is steadily directed, under such a man as O'Coim^l, to this 
object. 

f This part of our paper was written with no expectation of seeing any practical 
movement in that direction fur some months, by which time we were satisfied tliat 
the example of France, and other infiuences, at x^csent in the background, would 
begin to operate. But wc have since found, thl(|pboat the very hour when we wore 
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will be eamly Hatinfied that this is all 
which is wanting to cement the na¬ 
tional unanimity. At his bidding, the 
safe-guards of the press will give 
way as smoothly as the safe-guards 
of the Protestant churcli andj^he Bri¬ 
tish Constitution; and by that time, 
the populace willbeginto understand 
wherefore and for what ulterior pur¬ 
pose's they have been taught to read. 

Thirdly, The Statistics of modern 
Europe, under the most favourable 
selection of their bearings, offer many 
striking aggravations ot llie coming 
embarrassments and perils: they 
would fetter the motions of the gi-eat- 
est statesmen whom the world has 
yet seen: the Burleighs, the Iliche- 
iieUH, the Colberts, tlie Somerses, 
would shrink from the admiuistra- 
*tion of an inheritance so burdened 
and crippled. Not so the breed of 
modern political craftsmen, who, 
without even a diplomatic appren¬ 
ticeship, or any training to the pub¬ 
lic service, walk forth from a college 
or a guard-room, ready-furnished for 
the mightiest u-ases of policy which 
have ever occupied the cabinets of 
Christendom, and in the most agita¬ 
ting crisis of affairs that has occur¬ 
red for three centuries. Let us no¬ 
tice a few of these embarrassments 
as they affect England, First of all, 
for the National Debt, it is difficult to 
say in how many ways this will lia- 
rass and fetter the government. It 
is no light evil, as respects the just 
preponderance of England upon the 
continent, that she is known to be 
almost emasculated for all purposes 
of war by her mountainous debt. 
She. inay look as fierce as sin; will, 
hut it is known that sin; has not the 
means of lighting. Were it only that 
she found herself checked in seek¬ 
ing slight occasions of quarrel, there 
would be little to regret. But a war 
of defence—a war of mere justice— 
a war, above all, for the highest pur¬ 
poses of a truly magnanimous policy 
—for character, and the repulsion of 
insult or outrage, such a war is no 
longer open to the means of Great 


Britain. This fact has doubtless had 
its due weight with Don Miguel, 
and is, indeed, the only key, uj)on 
any rational principles, to some parts 
of his conduct. But we notice it 
with no vieAV to foreign politics; 
its worst bearing is that which affects 
the position' of the government in 
respect to the revolutionary party 
at home. Even the hare knowledge 
of state difficulties is not left with¬ 
out anxiety in such keeping; but a 
party, as unju'inciplcd as tliat of 
which we speak, possess the means 
of improving this knowledge to a 
practical residt—omitiously perplex¬ 
ing to a wi‘ak governmtint, and agi¬ 
tating to the. nation. Tlie House of 
(^>mmons‘ has already listened to 
suggestions of confiscation and na¬ 
tional robbery, as regards tin* Fund¬ 
ed Debt; it caunot be Said that 
they were entertained with fatonr 
and welcome: they were njected, 
and on the whole were, for that time, 
disapproved; but they were, heard 
u'ith patience, as once they would 
not have been, and even with at¬ 
tention; and no temptation to a 
signal act of wicke.dness can look 
for Bueeess on a first overture. Any 
proposal of (his tendency admits of 
many modifications. But, if once 
the prineijile shall be admitted, (as, 
with so feeble, a government acting 
against so strong abody of revolution¬ 
ary malecontents, in no long course 
of time very probably it rri/l be ad¬ 
mitted,) that perfect faith is hot to 
lx* maintained tvith the jmblic credi¬ 
tor—that, to meet a momentary, or 
even a durable, condition of state ne¬ 
cessity, his interest may be dimi¬ 
nished, all is lost; character, which 
is every thing, is gone; and a jirece- 
dent is established, under which no 
robbery', as robbery, can be after¬ 
wards discoiintenanci'd. Gousider- 
ing the beliaviotir of the ministers 
on the West India question, though 
we cannot acquit them of rashness 
and timidity, (and these manifesta¬ 
tions it is, which have invited the 
many frantic attsick s * on the propferty 


writing the above paragraph, Mr Owen, and a mrrfing at Frcwnasoiis’ Ilall, had 
drawn up petitions to the King and both Houses of riu’Iiameut, for the very pur¬ 
poses hmv anticipated. 

• Will it be believed, that in October 1830, at a piihlic. meeting in Edinburgh, a 
distinguished Scottish advocati*, wishing to serve the abolitioni.sts, jiut forward, among 
manj'other equal misstHtvjnentu, the fvUowiriff, wbii /i are iu contradiction to facts so 
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and the characters of the West India the other hand, concede, that tliey 
proprietors,) we must in justice, on have not in this instance, upon the 

notorious, that one is at a losa to understand how any man of ordinary iiiforTnntiou 
ill the atntistinH of the itritisli empire nin at this day be uiincquiiiiited with them. 
But suppose that he really is so, what are we to think of his presenting himself as 
a qiialitied agitator of the cniise, and placing himself in tlic front of the assailants up¬ 
on a biHly of gentlemen whom he .so cruirlly sl.uiders ? 'i'his orator spoke of the 
average period of work, taking the year through, as being “ not le.-ss than .16 hours 
out of the 21 !” And lie added by vray of aggravation, that this was “ under a Ihii’ii- 
iiig sun which is pretty much like demanding our pity for the fishes Iiecause they 
are, eternally wet, and with no means of drying tliemselves. The ingenious advo- 
(Mte would find, upon application to liis black friends, tlial tiiey would not greatly 
th.nik him for any change he could propoin in their very excellent climate, unless It 
were by the addUion of a little warmtli to tlieir early mornings and nights. He 
spoke also of “ want mid distress" as fertile sources of crime amongst the slaves. 
Want! which under tin* present sy.stem is imjinssible, and under that which he ndvo« 
rated would be the portion of the whole piiinilatiou, unless driven (ns in the ftappi/ 
JTaiti) to the field at the point of the bayonet. .After these instances of niisrepre- 
seiitation, it laiii hardly surprise us to linil the .same eliii|iirMl person asserting that 
“ the negro may be separated from the members of his own family;” that every lash 
of the whip “ strips off the skin that a second lash “ lays hare the flesh to the 
bone,” that 40 stripe, (such as, upon his reprcsenlation, are commonly inflicted on 
the slaves for trivial faults) are “ equal to 300 lashi-s at a driim-liead.” By the w’ay, 
there was no neisi to resort to the military practice for a standard in this case ; for 
sve regret to say, that in the. civil piuiishinents of Engluncl, the scourge is much em¬ 
ployed by the magistrates, iiiid u good deal more (we believe) since the year 1K21, 
than previously to that time, b'rom the same authority (resuming our account of the 
Bdinburgli meeting) av« learn that marriage is “ not tolerated" by the West Indian 
proprietors amongst their slaves ; and that Sunday is the “ onlp day” conceded to the 
slave fin* the cultivation of his own “ bit of ground,” oil which we are assured that 
lie and his family arc entirely dependent for support!!—]ii charity we must con¬ 
clude, when we hear such things from the lip.s of a man of honour and iinblemlslieil 
character, either that he has by mistake laid bold of some old fasciculus of ('I.irkson's 
and Wilberforce’.s theatrical memorials belonging to that peJ'iod when the hlave-frade 
and not slavery was the bone of contention; or else that, as an advocate, however 
well instructed in the real facts, hi‘ ronceives the case to lie within an udvoiaite’s pri¬ 
vilege ; and that all misstatements in one extreme arc allowable, so lung as th<>i-c is a 
ri‘asuiiablc probability that they will he met and balanced by corres)iaiiding inisstate- 
ineuts ill the other. This c.vcuse, however, is availalile only to the jirufessional pleader, 
and nifers no sort of apology for the Christian minister of religious insiriictioii, who 
in all things is bound to the strict literal truth. Some of these have, recently used 
their public o]>portunitirs for disscmiiiatiug error and pernicious prejudices in so 
unsparing a way, that honest Indignation and just sympathy with the outraged West 
Indian gentleineii—a body ns honourable iis any on earth—induce us to be silent. One 
argument, however, used by the most eminent of the.se reverend pa.sfors, we shall 
notice: he recurred to It frequently, and manifestly esteemed it a clcnehcr: indeed 
he said as much. This argument took tlie shape of a dilemma ;—“ Voti say,” said 
he, addressing himself to the West Indian, “ as a reason why no change is necessary, 
that your slaves are happy—happier than the peasantry of Knglaiid; and at other 
times, as a rc.ason why a change would be dangerous, you say that your slaves would 
prove refractory and unmanageable cilixcns, if suddenly emancipated. Now both 
these statements cannot possibly he true; they are inconsistent. Either your sIiivims 
are really not happy, and thence arises the prospect of diiugcr which you predict; 
what you fear is just retaliatiou; or, on the other band, your slaves being truly and 
iinalfcctcdly happy, they are satisfied willi you ; and your fears are chimerical, per¬ 
haps even nssumeil.” Such was the reverend gentleman's dilemma, of which, we 
prcsiiinc that neither horn could toss a flea. What ! because a poor ignorant race 
of beings, (intellectually speaking,) perfectly in the condition of children, arc re¬ 
presented as being (what in fact they are) comfortable and relieved from all pres¬ 
sure of want or anxiety, Vill it follow lhat they recognise and' consc.tously appre¬ 
ciate their own reasons for content ? Because tfiey have no real grounds of com¬ 
plaint, will it follow that they have none vi^ch aro imaginary? Such a state 
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capital point of compensation, be- told the frantic brawlera in this 
trayed tneir duty. Sir Robert Peel cause, with as much sternness as he 


tninwends the power of any mseter and any gorernnient. To take an illiiBtratioii 
from a case in some points answering to this; who doubts that schoolboys are 
really much hn]>pier in their evenings, and tlicir hours of relaxation, after the re¬ 
straints and the hiisiiirss of the day, than tliey noiihl have been after twelve hours 
of idleness? Yet rare indeed are the boys who would have the good sense to admit 
this, and ihc firmness to resist an offer of pcri>etua1 holidays, [.et it be remem¬ 
bered, that the very measure in debate would creiitc causes for disroiitent, and turbu¬ 
lent expression of disirotitent, that, under the present arrangements of SVpst Indian 
society, cannot exist. No longer entitled to ample provision and medical care, from 
the purse of a benevolent master, the negro must now look to himself for aliment and 
comforts of every kind. Hut with all negiN) slaves, it is notorious that “ lOmancipa- 
tion” has no other meaning than that of a plenary privilege of idleness. Liberty to 
do nothing is the one sole liberty intelligible to a West Indian slave. A formal I’nr- 
liamentary creation of freedom would, therefore, be understood as a positive summons 
to be idle. And ftiey would so use tbeir new-born privilege, as abusing it in the 
very utmost excess which can he conceived in people with full-grown appetites and 
infantine intelleets. What they would do—is now past speculatimi; cnijnire what they 
have done, and are now doing, in the unhappy island of St Domingo. The saute 
dissolute idleness would take place, followed by the same hideous distress, rapine, 
bloodshed, anarchy; a West Indian jiroperty, already rninoiisly depreciated by tlie 
frenzy of the times, would no longer Itear even a nominal price in tlie market: mul¬ 
titudes of hononrahle families, many widotvs, many orphans, would sink down irre¬ 
trievably to the lowest condition of alijert poverty: and, finally, when tlic ruin was 
completed, a military force, kept up at a most extravagant cost to this impoverished 
nation, would drive tlie meliinclioly files of emancipated labourers to the scanty reliqiies 
of that rural industry, which, in its palmy days, had snppoi'ted a splendid henef.u'.tor 
amongst a crowd of peasants, healthy and contented, bearing the name of slaves 
amongst us in Europe, but esteeming tlicnisolves servants, and very often treated as 
indulgently as' cliildren. 'I'hc picture of svhal would be, we repeat, can never be so 
ii’ideniably delineated as in the unquestioned records of ^^hat hns been in Haiti; and 
the West Indian proprietors might, by nil means, to print and circulate an abstract, 
svith a proper commentary, of an excellent tract we remeinhei* to have seen, (called 
Nolen upon Haiti, or some such title,) which gives an awful portrait of the final 
wretchedness, and herre military police, which wind up the drama of sudden eman¬ 
cipation. In taking our leave at this point of the subject, we have one hint to offer 
to the West Indians, upon a new vista which has lately opened upon us in the policy 
of the Aladitionists. Many of them, with a specious and insidious moderation, are 
now becoming aware that, since the open and resolute declaration of Ministers, any 
attempt to carry the question, without something in the shape or the name of com¬ 
pensation, is hopeless—“ Yes, yes," they now say, “ indemnity ought to be granted ; 
and indeuinify shall be granted. We must not do good out of other men’s purses.” 
Accordingly, an indemnity has been devised; but of what kind? J.isten. Eormerly 
it wis said by the West Indians—“ W'cll: if you menu to plunder us without reim¬ 
bursement of our slaves, at any rate, as mere robbers, you must stop there; a horse- 
Btealer takes away my horse, but he does not insist upon my paying afterwards for 
tlie horse’s corn and hay; the horse's keep he takes henceforward upon himself. 
Now, reverting to the slave, having emancipated him, what do you mean to do with 
him ? W’iio pays for corning him 9" This .question was a poser to many worthy 
gentlemen. And, when Sir Robert Peel announced the solemn sentence of compen¬ 
sation, that was another poser. Here was a sweet prospect for those wlio had so 
pledged themselves to the eaiisc of emancipation, whilst it was fully understood to be a 
mere call for a frathy oration entirely at other men’s rost, tliat iliey could not der^intly 
witlylraw, even after it seemed to threaten some cost to themselves. First, there was 
the fee simple of tlie slave to be bought up (say sixteen years’ purchase, computed on 
his annual net produce); and, secondly, there was his keep for ever. One man, whose 
name ended in vhje. or ridife —Brakenridge, or some stich name—an Aliolitionist, but, 
as it turned out, an honest worthy fellow for all that, at p public meeting in Loudon, 
wound up ills address in the following way—“ God forbid, gexitlcmen,” said he, “ that 
I should ever do so foul an act. Its vapour about beneficence that is to cost me nothing, 
far less, that 1 should join In compelling my fellow-citizens to jterfurm an act of 
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is capable of assuming, that compen¬ 
sation was a sine qua non among the 
preliminai’ies to every possible mea¬ 
sure for the abolition of slaveiy. He 
was heard with fury and hatred; so 
bent are these agitators to build mi¬ 
sery for the slave upon ruin to his 
master.- 

Quosiions of this nature are so 


many nurseries of Jacobinical ** agi¬ 
tation,” fto use Mie old em])haiic 
Cromwellian term so aptly revived 
by Mr O’Confflfcll,) all useful in 
their several ways! some to un¬ 
settle men’s principles, and to dis¬ 
turb the sacred foundations of pro¬ 
perty (in which respect even the 
abolitionists of slavery serve the ends 


charity heyoiul the munificpnce of kings, or the fuhles of romance, at the price, per¬ 
haps, of total ruin to themselves, and with a final reversion of credit, not to them 
who sutfered, but to us who only spoke;—no! again 1 say, God forbid! Let us be 
honest before wc are liberal; let us pay for what wc are sill determined to aeixe. Let 
the slave he free ; hut also let his master sulfer no wrong. Here is niy contribution 
—saying wliich, the collM^ieutious man laid upon the tabic a'bank-note I’or L.IOO. 
I^poii such terms we have no objections (Turselves to join tlie abolitionists: wc cannot 
promise so inudi, but we will do something for any well-digested plan, which sliall 
prcjtnre emancijtation to the slave under restraints, which may save liim from being 
a luirdeii to himself, and a terror to the rommnriity. This inode of libriration, hoiv- 
erer, at the )iri(;e of one, five, or ten guineas to each abolitionist, is far from salis- 
f.irlory, even to those who have consented to compensation. They are now^, there¬ 
fore, agreed upon a scheme which they ilatler themselves will meet both demands—. 
tiiat fur compensation, and tiiat for keep. They solve the one perplexity by means 
of the other. Tlie same mode which ]»rovides for the keep, in tlieir ideas, provides 
for the coinpc'iisation. Fur, say they, take things as they now arc—what is it that 
a proprietor can make by his slave ? Simply the return of his labour, so long ns he 
lives. Vei'y well; then the existing relation between tlie master and the slave shall 
not be utterly abolished, it shall be purified and baptized by a new name. He that 
W'tts a slave, siiall now be a day-labourer ; instead of food, shelter, clothing, medicine, 
he shall noiv ha\e wages, which will regulate themselves as in Fnglaiid. Thus all 
difiieiiltics are met, ail interests consulted ; the slave has his “ keep," the master his 
“ rninpensnlion.” How so, gentlemen, how so? Suppose the proprietor to bring his 
estate into tlie market, wiint has become of tlic price wliich, on the old arrangements, 
he would receive for each slave—able-bodied, or not ? here is the \vTfev, the ran- 
honi, for his live stock ? liut again, if he should not sell, but retain the property in his 
owu iiands, w'hat is this mysterious and undefined relation which has been substitu¬ 
ted for the old one? Is the slave <|iiar(ered in a new character iijioii tile old estate 
for ever? Is the meaning of the provishiii, tiiat the employiiiciit of tiiis same slave 
is eoiupulsory, and matter of indefeasible obligation upon his old master? I'hut would 
he a novel kind of compensation indeed, and would amount to this—that by way of 
reimbursing the master for his loss, he should be entitled (and also obliged) to cni]i1oy 
a man at fixed wages for labour necessarily not fixed, after all means of enforcing it 
were abolished. On the other hand, if the mi'nniiig is—that with the obligations of 
the slave, those of the master should be dissolved at the same time, and that all labour 
should find its just price in an open market, as with ourselves, then under what possi¬ 
ble fiction can it be pretended that the master obtains even a shadow of compensation ? 
He has his land ; he has his buildings; he has his machinery; about these there never 
was any (jiicstion. But he has not his live stock; that has btwn violently taken from him; 
for that it is lie set'ks indemnification ; and upon this plan no shadow of indemnifi¬ 
cation is offered. But observe the final result: the negroes will not work ; that is 
certain. 'I'lnm eumes compulsion, military compulsion, as in Haiti. Who is to pay 
for tills, and fin* the immense police requisite to keep down an army of starving bri¬ 
gands ? This is the question which the iicw-born compensation-mongers keep in view. 
Their hope is, that by forcing the slaves (with reversioiiai’y duties and rights on each 
side) upon tiieir old proprietors, under some juggle of ideal compensation, they may 
afterwards compel the proprietors to pay for tlie vast armed police, as for a measure 
of interference called for by themselves; whereas, in the case of the proprietors re¬ 
fusing to accept of any such visionary indemnity, and detenuinately throwing along 
with the plunder, the keep and whole management of the plunder upon the plunderers, 
they exonerate themselves from all responaibility, and the whole burden would devolve 
uinm the government and nation that bad eanctioned eo unexampled an outrage. 
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of jacobinism as zealously as any class 
of disturbers Avliatever); some to 
bring men together, and accustom 
them to act in union and in opposi¬ 
tion to the government of the land; 
others for purposes much less indi¬ 
rect, and having a more instant re¬ 
ference to tiiemselves. Any thing, 
whicli opposes the existing govern¬ 
ment, though trivial for itself, serves 
the end of general faction and dissent. 
Jiut the national burdens, as we be¬ 
fore said, are on their own account 
so important, that they furnish an en¬ 
gine of excitement to the rudest dis¬ 
turber of the public peace more formi¬ 
dable than ever has existed in any state 
aucientor modern. Let itbe recollect¬ 
ed that, in the present condition of 
our revenue, supposing it divided 
into thn‘e ecpial j)ortioiis, about two 
are swallowed up in the mere pay¬ 
ment of the interest upon our pecu¬ 
niary obligations. \Vhat a trying 
tcmjJtation for those who are nurtu¬ 
red in rapacious hopes by the eternal 
liarangues against colonial property, 
against clinrch property in England 
and Ireland, against the, accumula¬ 
tions of the aristocracy in both coun- 
ti'ies, to know tliat l)y a word—a 
breath—a motion ef tlie hand from 
a reformed Senate, obedient to tJie 
nod of the people, in a moment and 
for ever two-thirds of every man’s 
contributions to the state miglit 
be abolished! Ouminerce, again, and 
manufacturing industry, subject as 
they are to eternal palsies, which 
are falsely viewed as rare contin¬ 
gencies due to some peculiarly un¬ 
happy concurrence of c.ircutnstaii- 
ces, being in fact essentially connect¬ 
ed with the prodigious depth and 
intricacy of our commercial relations, 
not only present continual critical 
excitements to outrage in those ])arts 
of the country where our population 
,is tlie most accumulated, but in va¬ 
rious other forms of danger, remind 
us, that, in this respect, England is 
traveliiugon a road as yet thoroughly 
untried. Other states have been com¬ 
mercial ; hut never any have carried 
<*oiunierce to so giddy a height; nor 
has commerce, in any other coun¬ 
try, been so perilously connected 
with a disturbed action upon the na¬ 
tural e\])ansion of population in the 
lowest ranks. With us the stimulus 
ajiplied to the population, under the 
mighty agency of manufactures in 


England, and very different causes 
in Ireland, proceeds by the blindest 
but most gigantic steps. What is 
called the “ depressed state” of a 
trade, or its particular brandies, is 
pretty nearly the permanent state.— 
broken only by now and then a few 
weeks’ sudden iTicouragement, suc¬ 
ceeded by refluxes of languor for 
months. Under this system of I'hbs 
and flows,an eternal process is going 
on, apparently alternate, of depres¬ 
sion and excitement, but really and 
substantially uniform, of superfluous 
increase. A s fast as hands are thrown 
out of employ in Manchester, or the 
crowded districts adjacent, that \:ist 
beehive di.'.clunges its su’urms in 
search of subsisteiu-.e elsewhere. A 
few weeks pass, and, either in tlie 
same or in some kindred hrniich of 
trade, a moineutarv revival «•!llls for 
new supplies of labour. Hands are 
now tiikcui u]> into einjiioy, in tiniuiiiit 
eorresponding to those recmitly dis- 
diarged, hut individually not tin* 
same. I'^resli draughts are made upon 
the, remote villages of Wales and Ire¬ 
land ; a new race of labourers is ra¬ 
pidly created, to he again disgorgeil 
upon the nation at largo, uridcwsome 
one, of the endless stagnations to 
which English eominerce, in its pre¬ 
sent stupendous maturity, is lialile, 
in a degree unknown to tlie periods 
of its earlier growth. The euiitinual 
changes effectc'd by the discovery or 
the extensive application of inaclii- 
nery tend to tlie same result; and 
we are advancing every year more 
deeply into the unwieldy, miserable, 
and, for European poU<y, ])eriloiis 
condition of a Uhiriesi* po^iulatiun. 
Even tlie very perfection of many of 
our arts c.ontributes to formidable 
political eflects. Tlie vast improve¬ 
ment of our means of communica¬ 
tion, for instance, of our roads, since 
the termination of tins war, of our 
steam navigation, and at tiiis moment 
the new project of our railroads, 
which in a year or two will traverse 
every part of our dense i)opu]atioTi, 
and will superannuate even our ca¬ 
nals—all this co-operates, in an un¬ 
speakable degree, with other gr(*at 
tendencies of the times. It is scarce¬ 
ly to be imagined in wliat degree 
the organization, in a political sense, 
of any country, and the excitement 
of powerful political sympathies and 
delerminate expressions of the pub- 
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lie will, depend upon the velocity 
and cerfciinty with which iiiter- 
chaii/^es of opinion and feolini^ are 
maintained from vast disUmcos. 

Very many other features inii'htlie 
noticed in the aspect of civili/ation 
at tills ftM’a, which will incalculably 
aid the revolutionary efl’ec.ts likely to 
unfold themselves through the next 
ten years. But wecout«*ut ourselves 
with tin* heads we. have already no- 
ti<*(“d; and, bearing them in mind, 
shall brielly wind up our survey of 
llie menacing circumstances of our 
]>osilion at this moment. 

Will there be Avar i* We have af- 
lirnn‘d that for England war is im- 
possibh*. Tliat is our b(>lief. But 
war is of various degrees: a war of 
active hostility, Avith sjiasins of de¬ 
moniac and exhausting energy, such 
as characterised the latter years of 
the last war, and drew uj)on us for 
nearly o)if> hundred and thirty mil¬ 
lions sterling in one little period of 
twelve months ,—that Avill not bo 
thought jKissible, Ave snp]iose, by any 
speculator whatev (‘r. \\ e hear a per- 
p(‘tual outcry about the necessity of 
economy ami the call for retrench¬ 
ment, a jiolicy which is duubth‘ss 
agieeabh‘, hut does not seiun jieeu- 
liarly, or in any special sense, indis- 
pi'iisable, immediately after a suc¬ 
cession of rednctiouK which have so 
sensibly ligliteued our burdens.— 
lloweAer, tlioiigh it is evident tliis 
outcry grows out of a factious pur¬ 
pose, and notout of any possible op- 
jvression of tlio taxes, by relation 
with former experience, yet it Avill 
r(*adily be alloAved by every body, 
that the temper of the times Avould 
not tolerate, for an instant that in- 
cresise of expenditure wliic.b Avould 
l)e jieeessary to give efl'ect to a Avar 
cons])icu<njsly ofleiisive. It is pos- 
sil)le, however, that England may eo- 
op<‘rat(‘ Avitli tlie cabinets of the (’on- 
tiiient, by arming and maintaining a 
martial attitude, witii a suitable sys¬ 
tem of restraint and embargo ujvori 
tlie obj(?ct8 of licr vigilance. What¬ 
ever may be assertkl, as daily we 
see that smdi things are asserted by 
violent journals, it is certtiin that Bel¬ 
gium Avill no uiore be alloAved to 
creatt* a republican government, than 
any of the niediatiiied States of Ger¬ 
many Avould be allowed to rcisuinc 
an indejtendeiit existence. Tlie de¬ 
licacy tiud reserve, Avhich have been 


Aractised hitlierto toAV'ards that re- 
tellious country, are due in part per- 
laps to the ii(*cessary delays for con¬ 
certing and communicating measures 
amongst tlie great poAvers of Europe, 
and in u very great degi-ee,no doubt, 
to a spirit of moderation and respect 
for the dilHcuIties of the new King of 
the French. There is a reaj^onahle 
forbearance in hastily precipitating 
a prince of just iuteutions, iuto a col¬ 
lision Avitli the fermenting spirit of 
republicanism in France*. The niercst 
trifle of resistance olTered to tlie j) 0 - 
pular Avill, would overthrow a King, 
Avhose tenure is purely personal, ami 
in no degree by the powersof his office. 
We sliall not repeat Avhat we liaA’e 
so largely insisted upon in former 
papers—the shadowy and fleeting 
evanescence, or rather blank iiiliility, 
of the regal office and functions, as 
noniinal jvovvers in the constitution. 
It is a melanclioly consideration for 
all Ihirope, as Avell as France, that 
more substantial ]>OAvev Avas not 
thrown into this organ of the state, 
if imh'ed, in the prostrate condition 
of lliiv Fniiich aristocracy, tliis Jiad 
been ]mssible. (hwlainiy it must 
surprise ns, that a jirince so njirigbt 
as Ave an* willing to believi* the ])re- 
sent king, could havi* allowed Jiim- 
self to accejit an office, the titular 
hononrs of which had probably litthv 
fascination for a mind so soberly 
inclined as bis, nnd(;r a total denial 
of all tlmsi*, essential attributes of 
royalty Avliicli are indispensable to 
the exercise of any salutary iiillnenre 
upon the course of all'airs. Tin* de¬ 
cision by the people of Paris for a 
titular king, ratlier than for a presi¬ 
dent of a republic, seems to Jiave 
been adopted partly as a propitiation 
to the crowned lieads of Europe,— 
partly, also, as a compliment and ex- 
picssion <»f gnitiiiulc to the Duke of 
Orleans, as a patriotic prince wlio'*' 
had not disguised Ids liberal senti¬ 
ments ; and in some degree it may be 
jjresunied to liave been governed by 
a evAnsideration of the old age, and 
probably approaching imbecility, of 
La Fayetu*, the only ]AerBoii who 
could liave been proposed for tlie 
station Avilb any cordial unanimity of 
public sentiment. PreaerAing the 
name, however, of king, tlie pcjople 
of Paris Bcem to liave been resolved 
that the oflice sliould be sborii of all 
tlie functions wbicli could be per- 
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verted; but wbicli happen to be no 
less essential on the one hand to its 
utility, thiui liable on the other to a 
possible abuse. In this they acted 
naturally, but unwisely, under too 
keen a sense of the dangers which 
they had just escaped. Tliey con¬ 
sulted, as they believed, for their own 
welfare and security. But it is re¬ 
markable, that the very quarter from 
which these are most threatened, is 

f u'ecisely the king’s ofBeial imbeci- 
ity. However, it must be allowed, 
after all, that this results rather from 
the circumstances of his creation, 
than frompositive enactments. Mean¬ 
time, standing on what origin it will, 
this condition of impotence in the 
king is most ominous for the hap])y 
progress of public aflairs; aud it is 
even probabfe, that, in a prince of so 
exemplary and conscientious a cha¬ 
racter, it will lead, at no very distant 

f )criod, to his resignation of the titu- 
ar dignity; in which case, France— 
having gained one of her foremost 
ends in the creation of a king, viz. 
that of breaking the first shock of the 
revolution to neighbouring courts— 
will assume, with triumphant ]>lea- 
surc,tlipform and uaine,a8well as the 
substantial organi 2 sation,ofarepublic. 
Until then, the scruples of modera¬ 
tion and just principles in the king, 
will betray him continually into pain¬ 
ful conflicts w'ith the national will. 

France is improved in mural ele¬ 
vation; France is nohler than she 
W'as under the soul-withering and 
truly barbaric government of Nfipo- 
leon Buouapai'tu; but let no man 
persuade liiinself that tiie time is yet 
come, or will come for iminy a weary 
decade of years, wlien France will 
be generally capal)le of sacrilicing 
military glory to the humbler and 
more tranquil policy which watches 
over the true interests of a people, 
or w'ill allow tlieir full value to prin¬ 
ciples of upright dealiug aud couii- 
seis of moderation. Blood must flow 
ill rivers, teai's will he shed by gene¬ 


rations,before, in that reject, France 
will attain tlie level of Eugland. It 
is tnie, aud we admit, that in Eng¬ 
land, as elsewhere, too fond an au- 
iniratiun settles upon the trophies 
and conspicuous leaders (often men 
of feeble powers) in martial suc¬ 
cesses. In this respect a childish 
spirit will perhaps haunt the mind of 
man, even in the fullest develope- 
ment of its powers. But it is false to 
say, that in England any general sym¬ 
pathy could ever sustain itself with 
victories in a cause confessedly un¬ 
just. Ill France it is otlierndse. Wai¬ 
ls there desired by multitudes; and 
if there were no other exciting cause 
of a warlike spirit than the general 
return to power and consideration of 
Napoleon’s agents, military as Avell 
as civil, we might anticipate an (*arly 
explosion of hostile feiding ton-ards 
the old hereditary eueiuies of France. 
Buf the fact is, tlint in many respects 
it is the interest of all parties to court 
a state of war. The army, shaken 
in its natural ndatious to the crown 
by the trying and severe dilemma of 
their position, can, by that Ivstrution 
only, be purified and restored to its 
allegiance. The crown itself might 
create ojqiurtunities in that way only 
of reinforcing its languid and shat¬ 
tered prerogative. An aristocracy 
also, fiuidi as it is, the only aristo¬ 
cracy* possible for France, might 
arise on tlie basis of martial distinc¬ 
tions amongst tiie marshals and ad¬ 
mirals of France. The legislature, 
benefiting by this distraction of the 
public gaze, might strengthen itself 
against tlie mob influence. These 
are just and sound reasons for war; 
but another, fur more extensive and 
more potent, would be found in the 
national anxiety to efi'ace tiie recol¬ 
lections of *1813-14-15 in new days 
of Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena. 

Under these circumstance's, and 
governed even to frenzy by the in¬ 
fluences last noticed, France is seen 
to call for 72,000 men, aud in a week 


* The writer of an admirable article in the last Quarterly Review, rehearsing the 
scci'ei history and rationale us to facts and principles of all the cardinal changes of 
policy in France since 1814, having happened to speak of an aristocracy as capable 
of being erected, is arrogantly taken to task by a Jvondiin newspaper, and admonished 
that ij^English aristocracy was of 800 years’ growth. Be it so : hut for all that, 
a few S^ple institutions and legal foundation of privileges might create such a body 
In one |[ij^;eratian for many essential effects; however much it might want the conse¬ 
crating p^lige of antiquity. 
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or t «"0 afterwards, for 108,000 more; 
and it is uuw generally aitiriiied that 
arms for more tliau tiiat number are 
ordered l>y the French government, 
in a pressing and liurried manner, at 
liiriningham. Such arc the facts. 
Whatis the interpretation of the news¬ 
papers ? With their usual shameless 
effrontery, having a party puqjoso to 
serve, they roundly assert that all 
this imports nothing like preparation 
for war. What is the object, then, 
of such violent demonstratious of 
encu’gy ? Simply, the same Journals 
sissure us, to supply tlie defalcations 
in the line, on account of the dismis¬ 
sal of the .Swiss inerc.enaries, and the 
absence of General (ffausel’s army at 
Algiers. It is dangerous to indulge 
mendacious jiropeiisities in the face 
of arilhnu'tic. The Fr«*nch army 
may be muius, by the Swiss se»-es- 
hiori, to the amount of 8000 nnoi; 
and the Algerine expedition at ll>e 
utmost (b'ducted 40,000 men—of 
whom from I'J lo l.),000are ordered 
home. (,'onsequently, fewer than 
3.,i,000 men n'ould fill uj) the va¬ 
cancy. Wherefore, then, so enor¬ 
mous, and truly Napoleonisb a de- 
maml,-aN that for 180,000 recruits^*:' 
The truth is, that, by their own for¬ 
geries, the London and Parisian jour¬ 
nals have darkened and confounded 
the real state of things, until they 
have Ix'conie their own dupes. Last 
month, Ave pointed out the nion- 
strouK knaveries of tin* press, in for¬ 
ging or/ rdntmn recognitions of the 
new French rvtjimv, first for one 
great power, and then another, with¬ 
out any shadow of authority. Sevrm- 
te«*n time.s they hav<‘asserted, in p.*!!'- 
ticular, that the Russian government 
had sent its rec.ognitiou—therein i*ou- 
sciously lying sundry (to wit, seven¬ 
teen) times. The last time of lying 
was from the 17th of 0«‘tober to the 
20th, the present falsehood in this 
case being hatched by the. Comtilu- 
tionncl paper of J^aris. It is very 
possible, therefore, amidst this cloud 
of falsehoods, (for it is indeed still 


doubtful, as respects public evi¬ 
dences, whetliev any government has 
sent in an absolute and uncondi¬ 
tional recognition of the new system 
of things at Paris,) that, so fur from 
ha\ ing recognised King Philippe, the 
Russian and Austrian cabinets may 
have menaced King Philippe. At all 
events, the call lor 18l),000 men 
speaks the language of war ‘so pe¬ 
remptorily, that he must be infatu- 
ate<f who can suffer any glozing 
ncwspajier to argue him out of the 
plain evidence or his seusps,’'^ Wsu’ 
may not certainly, or immediately, 
follow; but wai is certainly lower¬ 
ing over France at this moment, or 
else we must conclude that her coun¬ 
sels are guided by lunatics. Her sky 
is overcast; but it is very possible, 
that, under the vigorousprejiaratioiiB 
with wJiich she has met the danger, 
ail clouds may dispense for a few 
months. 

Spain, meantime, is now actually 
becoming tbe theatre of war, or of 
that partisan rvarfare, which is the 
utmost that will ])rubably ensue. 
I’ersia is liettm* known to us at this 
time than Spain, in her real internal 
condition of political feeding. W'c 
know enough, however, of her inca- 
pacily for any vigorous efforts, and 
for any' combined efforts, to doubt 
exceedingly the possibility of even a 
temporary success for the insurgents. 
'J’he worhl, besides, is too little ac- 
quiiinted with their real purpus(>s and 
motives, to be at all warranted in 
heartily ivis/iint/ them success, Mina 
and Valde/, if any reliauc(f cun be 
placed upon jirivate letters, have ac¬ 
tually entered Spain, In ('alalunia, 
and generally in the east, they may 
create mucli trouble to the govern¬ 
ment. But we have seen no indica¬ 
tions of any such extensive disposi¬ 
tions to co-operate with them in the 
heart of .Spain, as can justify our . 
placing them in the light of oppo¬ 
nents at ^11 on a level with the go- 
vernnieut. VVe repeat, tlnit, in com¬ 
mon with the rest of tlie world, we • 


Jhit this is ill strict keeping with the previous eoriihict of tlic newspaper press. 
When the cabinet of St Petersburgh reeiilled all Itiissiaris from Fraiiee, and excluded 
the ti'i-eoloured ffaj; fniin the waters and jiorts of Russia, the London press swore 
that tills was the most touching' expression of Czarine regard to the new oj'der of 
things ill I’ai'is. By the same logic of interpretation, of course an immense camp, 
and SOU,QUO stand of arms, should bode peace. And the same joui'ouls are at least 
consistent in assuring iis, that a hun-ied summons to 160,000 men, expresses a strict 
determination to pursue a pacific policy, I 
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are mudi iu the dark about this quar¬ 
ter of Europe; but our overruling 
imprcsHiou is, that Mina’s attempt 
will b(! finally baffled and confound¬ 
ed, notwithstanding tlio assurance 
we have already had in a leading ar¬ 
ticle of a veracious evening paper 
(which has not yet contradicted its 
own statement) that Cadiz itself had 
fallen into the hands of the domestic 
insurgents! Seriously however, that 
relation of too strict an intimacy 
with the rest of lilurope, and too 
puwi'i'ful an influence upon her 
counsels, which we ascribed above 
to France, is precisely reversed by 
Spain, She is, in this respect, an 
imperfectly organized limb of Eu¬ 
rope, neither giving nor recei\ing 
much influence or syini)athy of any 
kind. 

War, on the whole, preponderates 
in the chances at present. But a 
Congress of the great jiowers, which 
will probably meet in two <n- three 
months in (iermany, may easily avert 
it. Who is it, since the death of Lord 
Londonderry, that can a{i<‘f(uate]y re¬ 
present Great Britain in such a meet¬ 
ing? Something, we suspect, will 
liappen like what Bishop Burnet re¬ 
ports of our military successes at 
one time in Flanders; the oflicers, 
says he, committed infinite faults ; 
but all were continually redressed 
and made, good by the admirable va¬ 
lour of the English troops. Perhaps 
the weight of the English name, and 
the memory of her immortal services 
in the last war, ns they must be the 
sole, may be the suflicieiit reliance 
of England iu such a congress; for 
as to any dijiloinatic representation, 
it is shameful to know, that not one 
is on the jmblic stage who would 
not be a jest to Metternich, or even 
to M. Talleyrand. 

■4 Difliculties of this kind occupy, 
however, but little of our vcuierable 
Premier’s attention. At this moment 
even the qualities of a now Parlia¬ 
ment, which jpay perhaps require 
six weeks fei their full develope- 
iTK'nt, will fair to command a fore¬ 
most place iu his interest. Even a 
restive House of Commons, plunging 
ami jibbing under every old rule of 
exp(‘rt driving, will be a secondary 
concern. All. anxieties, of ancient 
or modem growtli, foreign or do¬ 
mestic, will be .ywallowe(f up in the 
one overwhehniiig judgment—yes! 
we may call it ^providential judg¬ 


ment—which is now gathering upon 
this apostate ('abiiiet from Ireland, 
the tlieatn* of its apostasy. Oh! 
righteous retribution I—that even 
there, where they sinned against the 
light of their consciences, the hea¬ 
viest cloud of panic and confusion 
is gathering to blight their coun¬ 
cils. Let us not be thought to ex¬ 
ult iu the. misfortunes of the country, 
when we say that, according to all 
appearatjct's, the most memorable 
period of disonhw is now impending 
over Ireland that has been known 
for two-and-tliirly years. The dis¬ 
tress of Ireland, from a total want of 
j)oor laws, is, in every case, f'jmsider- 
able; even the most pnisperons yem-s 
are mark(*d by scenes that, in other 
countries, would be tliougbt a scan¬ 
dal to Christianity and civilization. 
Annually do the selfish amongst the 
landlords, and the mean in spirit 
amongst the ven/ noblest of tlie land, 
club their beggarly (juntas to ship oft" 
poor labourers, either to England, 
for the momentary purpose of scram- 
hliiig for a pittance wrest(;d from the 
iinpovorishcd peasantry of England 
and Scotland, or else to ('anada, 
where tln^y are unmercifully turned 
adrift by tliousaiids at a time, with¬ 
out any prc]>aratiun for the climaie 
or the state of society, and trepan- 
mul from their iiati\(‘ country by 
the foulest misrepresentations. But 
these and other scenes of distress are 
u])on a trilling scale compared with 
what is now going, on in Ireland, as 
one immediate conseqiumce of the 
bill for balancing the Catholic con¬ 
cession, by destroying the forty-shil¬ 
ling freeholders. Tjiis part of tiie 
tenantry, or cottiers, protected no 
longer by their political value as 
voters, are evei-ywliere cx])c1Ied 
without mercy—being now looked 
upon as mere nuisances and vermin. 
Tlie land swarms witli these miser¬ 
able outcasts; and the coming win¬ 
ter will be the darkest and most 
iorteiitous for Ireland that she has 
ong known. 

Such would be the state of things 
even witliout political ferments. But 
at this moment of tremendous agita¬ 
tion from wide-spread domestic 
misery, does Mr O’Connell descend, 
like some incarnation of the evil 
principle, to vex and plague the 
wretelied ]and with systematic agita^ 
tion for tlie, repeal of the Uuiou, the 
taxation of absentees at the rate of 
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75 per cent, riiid other measures of mises, whetiier weak Or base. The 
tliat character. Never was L-eland Duke of Wellington’s character is 
in a situation to give such dreadful perhaps little understood. It has no 
eifect to his inilainiuatoiy doctrine, foundation of eitlier subtletjr or force, 
'I'iie country is overspread by exas- as is sometimes imagined, but is es- 
perated nialecontents; and in cities sentiallycoiumomdace. He is a man 
crowded with such auditors,—Cork, of slow and dull feelings: he yawned 
Waterford, Kilkenny, and others,— probably at Waterloo; and he yawns 
he has scattered his firebrands with at his formal celebrations of its anui- 
an affected caution t«) beware of com- versaries. It is likely tliat his con- 
biistibles.—Let not the English sena- cession of the Cauiolic claims origi- 
tors, who may know Mr O’C'oniiell iiatod neither in the excessive blun- 
only as the degradi'd bi*ing to which dering which is ascribed to him by 
he sank in the lloiisi; of Commons, some, nor in sheer profligacy and 
under the scourge of Mr Dolnwty and the appetite for vitious actions, as 
others, measure his Irish power by has been supposed by others.—Sim- 
this. 'I'he very memory of this Eng- ply the'necessity of keeping himself 
lish degradation it is, which now iu motion—a wish to stir the lan- 
stings him into madness; and it is guid circulation in his veins,and the 
not too much to say, that the general vulgar taste for impressing his own 
cont(“mpt,theroarsoflaughter,which hand upon every movement of the 
he provoked by his “ vow that was political macliint'ry of his times, may 
registered in heaven,”—tin* “ blood account for the whole ot' his share in 
upon his right hand,”—and all the the transaction. This view of the 
rest of his theatrical rants, in excuse case is countenanced by the many 
for his white feather,—these memo- <lifferent accounts which his Grace 
rable disgraces are the very jiledges has given of his reasons for that job, 
for Ids pushing forward his union- doubtless with eiiliic veracity at the 
agitation to somi‘'•xtreme result. He moment, notwithstanding the utter 
feels that it is essential for him to do irrecoucilabilit 3 ’-_of the several sUite- 
some great thing to reinstate him in ments. In particular, we vouch for 
the credit which he won by his the following as one of his various 
triumph over the whole English go- versions of the. case. .Soon after the 
verrmient in the business of emnnei- bill was first launched upon the as- 
pation, and which he afterwards lost tonished l^arliament, the Duke of 
so easily lo an individual in England. Wellington wrote to two or three 
Whatever may be thought of Mr O’- amongthe great territorial aristocrats, 
Counell’s motives, considering him as explaining his motives, and varnish- 
a politic man of the world, measuring ing the case. One of dicsc favoured 
forceswith a government as profligate friends, whom the minister tlioiight 
as himself, and a thousand times it necessary to propitiate, was the 
weaker,it is impossible to refuse him Duke of Rutland: Ats letter we did 
some degrei! of sympathy. In Par- not sec, but we did sec one to another 
liament he is nobody; in Ireland he great man, which, in the opening sen- 
is inspired, and “ hath a demon.” tence, was declared to be of the same 
The Duke of Northumberland be- tenor and date as that to his Grace 
comes a cijiher by his side; the com- of Rutland. Now in this letter, the 
bined goveiTimerit is ridiculous in noble inditer, disclaiming all the pre- 
his presence ; he trampled them like tences with which he had imposed 
luu’e beueath his feet in his former on Parliament, avowed as his real 
struggle : if it is possible for Ireland, and substantial reason for granting 
united as one man, to resist 60,000 emancijiation—not the hope of conci- 
British bayonets, he will do so again, liation and “ all that,” by which “ the 

Let us not be misunderstood: we marines” were hocussed—but sim- 
exult not iu the perplexities of the ply, that without some such boon be 
country; but w'e do exult in the per- “ could not trust the army,”* being m 
plexities of government, recoiling so large a proportion Popish, 
upon them from their own compro- Probably even the Duke''himself 

• If this were the Doke of Wellington’s motive, or uny part of his motive, for the 
Catholic bill, then wo must again remark the singular fatality, by which all the objects 
of his bounty, the Irish generally, or Mr O’Connell, or the arm}’, seem to take a pride 
in showing ingrat'tude. It so happens that the first mutiny in a Popish regiment 
for a Popish object, (viz. for leave to insult a l*reshyterian town by their jaude on a 
Sunday,) has occurred since the Emancipation bill. 
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never did, nor ever will, know ex- measure of peace and amity, bas 
actly on what motives or whims, never received a momentary coun- 
where perhaps so many blended, this tenance from facts, and will this win- 
tremendous breach was made in the ter be triumpliaiitly refuted. The 
constitution. Enough that it was ^ boon was to have reconciled all par- 
made, and upon grounds that never ‘ ties in Ireland—the lamb was to have 
will receive, any consistent vindica- lain down with, the lion—and after 
tion. That in particular, which Sir all, in this coming winter, thegreatest 
R. Peel alleged, viz. that a great mi- military force will be accumulated 
litary ftn'cc would be liberated from tliat ever yet has been found neces- 
tbe task of watching Ireland by a sary in that unhappy island. 

NOTE. 

Upon the qaestion of rVench politics, wc lust month attached, with great but just 
indignation, the conduct of a J,«ndoii journal, which has astonished and scandalized 
all its friends by the grossness of its departiu'c from that slundard in politics which it 
had originally promised to uiuintain. We said nothing more than we have heard ex¬ 
pressed in one shape, or other hy all men piolessing those ])i'iiicip]cs which we and that 
journal equally professed at onetime, wliieh wc still adhere to, and whie.h that journal 
(we cannot but again declare our belief) has betrayed. Meajitime, the very streiigtit t»f 
our indignation expressed for us sudicieiitly the respe<‘t whieli wc grunted to the general 
integrity and ability of the journal, us it could not in; imagined that we should have 
honoured with uuj' indignation any person who was deficient in either, lint, to leave 
no doubt on this point, we expressly spoke of liis general services in terms of honour; 
and this we were the more careful to do, from having remarked that, for so veteran a 
journalist (under other names), lie manifested a sensibility, somewhat marvellous, to 
the liackiieyed compliments of the press on the score of “ talent,” &c. Kesulving, 
therefore, to shew tliat our hostility was not personal, but singly applied to his 
principles, or departure from principles, we took care to be wanting in no point of 
courtesy, always, of course, with a reservation of the particular subject of our attack, 
and the allowable warmth of indignation wliiidi it pi-ovoked. 

To this notice of himself, that journalist immediately replied ; and, as he assumed, 
with “good temper” and *• good mannersa jiraise which there was some ingenuity 
ill claiming, as it was true, up to that iiarticulur scnteiiee in which tlie claim was 
made, but immediately aflcrwui'ds ceased to he true cither fur the “ temper" or the 
manners.” On the contrary, he became very personal, and displayed a feminine 
pettiness of spite, and an affectation of scorn, which betrayed a pitiable want of 
Belf-comm|f£d. To all this, it would he easy indeed to reply in the same terms; no¬ 
thing BO readily learned ns the vocabulary of scorn; it is “ ns easy as lying.” liut 
the writer of that and of this paper, if |ie could so far forget himself ns to desr,end to 
aueh unworthy scurrilities, yet would not feel himself at liberty to degi'nde the dis¬ 
tinguished jonrnid, in whicIi lie has the honour of writing, by any thing of so ignoble 
u nature. He willingly, therefore, dismisses the laiigunge of tlie journalist, and ad¬ 
dresses himself to what is mnteriid in bis i'C]dy. The journalist asks, what cause it is 
that he has betrayed ? We tell him, in answer, that it is the e.uusc of legitimate 
thrones, the rights of good governineiits, and anti-jocobin principles, all over Europe : 
these are what lie has betrayed; and these were violated, not by the refusal to obey 
the ordonnauces of Charles X., or by any thing which that party forbore to do, hut 
by what they subsequently did. He asks farther, whether our doctrine is—that the 
Frcucli were passively to submit to the despotic mandates of Charles X. ? Our answer 
is, most determinately. No: hut in resistance, there are many modes, and infinite 
degrees. Ihere is room for much discussiou as to the kinds of remonstrance, and 
expostulation, that might have been tried with the king; and it is a fair question for 
a casuist, whether all was done that might have been done, before coming to extre¬ 
mities. But wc will suppose that ground trave..'8cd; and that we have arrived at this 
concession—that hy no course short of u violent revolution could the case have been 
met; in short, that the revolutiiw, as it is, was the sole redress open to the aggj|;icved na¬ 
tion ;—was it therefore necessary to rejoice, to exult, in this revolution ? Suppcse a case 
for resistance made out, such a case is always matter of grief. A bad king, wc shall 
supjiose a bad dynasty, if you please, has been expelled. But is it no evil that royalty 
itselt, the very tenure hy which kings rcigii for the benefit of the meanest. Is degra¬ 
ded—virtually abrogated ? Yet this is but one of many evils. Answering hy memory, 
with no copy of the journal before us, we cannot reply to some captious verbal quib¬ 
bles. And we must conclude with remarking, that the journalist does not reply to 
any one of our specific objections, but harangues upon a text of his own finmungj ft 
policy which wc have observed biin to pursue on so»6 other cccHsionst 
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BY TUB ETTStCS SUEPUBBD. 

Colin. Good morning, Kcatic—Fie, for shame. 

To sleep sac iang yeVe sair to blame: 

Tlien at your glass to smile an’ smii^. 

An’ be tlie hindmost at the kirk I 
Kate. Ay, ’tis o’er true—O, wae’s my heart 1 
An’ to reprove is weel your part; 

Your neighbours o’ their faults to tell. 

When ye’re sae early there yoursell!. 

CoLJN. Ah, cunning Kate! I ken your Way, 

An’ darena wrangle w’ yc the day; 

For ye’re sae tart when yc begin. 

Ye lead ane into words o’ sin. 

An’ now, when we hac met thegither. 

All’ like sae weel to be wi’ ither. 

Let’s chat, without a’ taunts or scorning, 

O’ things befitting Sabbath morning. 

I am o’er late, an^ sair to blame— 

But, U, I’ve sic a charge at hame 1 

Kate. Nae doubt, nae doubt! ’Tla a* o*ef true,— • 
Naebody else has aught to do; 

Ilk turn to ('oliu’s hand maun lie, 

'I'he lasses a’ to court forbye! 

Colin. INow, Kate, I canna stand sic joking. 

There’s nouglit on eai'th is sae provoking; 

When weel ye ken I never pari 
Either to kiss, or court, or quarrel. 

Or sit me down to mince or mell 
Wi’ oiiy lass except yourscll. 

Kate. Alas ! poor lad, ye’re sair abused then. 

An’ I'auscly, wickedly accused theu; 

Sic tales are through the country fleeing !— 

But then the country’s ill for leeiiig. 

It wasna true that Meg M‘GilL 
(’am greeting to you on tlie hill ? 

1 heard sic story, an’ the cause o’t. 

It w'asna true;—I’m sure it was not ? 

Colin. ’Tis hard on twall. Good morning, Kate; 

I hate at preachings to be late; 

Besides, it’s sinfu’ to get mad 
At sic a glib-tongiied wicked jade. 

Kate. Colin, I’ll gang as fast ta you 
On this fine day, and faster too; 

Besides, I’ll chat of w'hat you wUl, 

The Bible, or the Papish bill; 

The statutes of the ancient law. 

Or beauties of Queen Bathsheba. 

Now, tell me, Colin, on your life, 

What think you o' Aat winsome wife ? 

Colin. Kate, ye’re a witch—sae baud yottr longue; 
An elf sae wicked, yet sae young, 

Was never nursed on mother’s kn6e— H » 
What are Bathsheba’s faults to me ? 

Kate. O, nought to you! Wha said the}' Wire ? 

I only wanted to prefer 

Some Scripture argument ’bout sii^ 

Aud, chanced with, woman to begin. 
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But, Colin, ’tis right s^ange o’ you, 

Yet I hae noted, an’ ’tis true. 

Whene’er o’ woina^ind 1 hintj 
Then up you flee like fire frae flint,— 

Frae wnilk it weel niiglj^;UnderBtuo(l be. 

That tilings are no just as they should be. 

Colin. Sweet Kate I wi’ that provokin’ tongue 
My heart wi’ rage is aften wrung, 

]But when 1 turn me round, an’ see 
The wily twinkle o’ your ee. 

The cherry cheek an’ dimpled chin. 

My heart-strings dirl my breast within. 

Kate, 1 suspect that, chance what may. 

We’ll hardly reach the kirk the day; 

We wad be blamed by matrons dour, 

Gaun in at sic a daftlike hour. 

An’ some auld maids I ken beside 
Wad cast us looks we coudna bide. 

Let’s turn, an’ up beneath tlic heuch 
O’ the wdld glen o’ Gilmanscleuch ; 

We’ll spend, in nature’s green alcove. 

The day in pure delights of love; 

Read on our Bibles, pray bedeen, 

An’ maybe steal a kiss betweeu. 

If there’s a blink o’ heavenly bliss 
On human nature, it is this. 

Kate. Weel, Colin, I shall not gainsay, 

A wilfu’ man maun hae his way; 

Since ye propose’t, an’ think nac shame. 

If ’tis a sin, ye’ll bear the blame. 

But tell me this—though gay an’ braw. 

War ye gaun to the kirk ava ? 

Colin. Whisht, Kate ! an’ speer nac that again,— 

There’s maybe mae to blame than ane; 

Tliere are some things ’tween man and maid 
Mair natural to be thought than said; 

But now, our resting-place is here. 

Come to my side, my comely dear, 

Close to my side, nor ance avert 
The vision dearest to my heart 
Look round you, Kate; the scene you see 
Is wild as mountain scene can be; 

Here sit we in a hollow swarth. 

Scamp’d from the bosom o’ the earth ; 

Our palace-wall the shaggy fell; 

Our couch of state the heather-bell; 

The sounding rivulet combined 
With musie of the mountain wind, 

Hie only anthem which we list; 

Our canopy the yielding mist; 

Yet here, within our desert den, 

Far frae the walks and eyes of men. 

Think o’ our heavenly Maker’s kindness. 

For a’ OUT sins an’ mortal blindness. 

Beyond the bliss o’ kingly bowers 
An emiihly happiness is ours. 

O, Keatie, when this scene I spy, 

IifAedded in thy deep blue eye 
Like a wee vision o’ the mind, 

A dream of heaven an’ earth combined. 

My ardent soul is all oh flame 
With a delight that wants a name— 
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A flame Ko holy an’ divine. 

All aii^el’N heart might envy mine. 

My own rapt image, too, I flee, 

Ak if 1 fltoou ’tivixt heaven and thee— 

Forbid it, a’ ye powers above! 

An’ O, forgie this tear o’ love; 

For ne’er Ws vision so complete 
In window of a soul so sweet. 

Katk. Colin, 1 like nae flic patlietics ; 

When chaps get into their poetics. 

They rave on like the winter winds. 

An’ mischief whiles comes in their minds ; 

Sao, that 1 still may hand you dear. 

An’ kee]» you sober and sincere. 

Kneel down upon that purple lea. 

An’ pray to Cod for you an’ me— 

The path o’ grace has a beginning. 

An’ praying winna gang wr sinning; 

’Tis sweet an’ comely to express 
Our homage in the wilderness. 

All’ train our youthfu’ minds away 
Frae courting on the Sabbatli day. 

Colin, without another w'ord, 

Kneel'd dow'ii upon the lonely sw'ard. 

Ills comely lace turn’d to the sky. 

With ardour in his dark blue eye; 

And tlius unto his Cod he pray’d. 

As near as’t can in rhyme be said: 

CoMN. O thou, w'lio dwell’st beyond yon sun! 
AVhere the sinful soul can never won; 

'riioii Cod of all beings on earth that dwell, ' 

'Fhe angids of heaven, an’ sjiirits of hell— 

()! wilt thou deign, in thy love divine. 

To list to such a prayer as mine ? 

IS'ot for myself do I crave thine ear, 

Uut for one beside, than life more dear; 

And for h(’r sake I heard shall be. 

For a vii'gin’s soul is deai‘ to thee. 

Then thou, who reared’st yon ample sky, 

And planted the Paradise on high, 

W'heii the morning stars together sung. 

And its arch with hymns of angels rung; 

Who ]>lnced the sun on his golden throne, 
liis God’s vicegerent, and His alone; 

Who clothed the moon in her silver veil. 

And the little stars in their diamond mail; 

Who wall’d the ocean’s mighty wave. 

O’er coral beds to roll and rave; 

And form’d these mountains, great and small. 

And the soul of man, the last of all— 

O, hear in heaven, most graciously. 

For we had our lives and souls from thee 1 
O tlioii, wdio laid’st tliine infant head 
In a manger for thy cradle bed, 

\Vhen the spirits of guilt were moved with 
And the angels marvell’d at what they flaw-^’ 

The babe of heaven hush’d to his rest 
Upon an earthly virgin’s breast. 

Then yield his life upon tiie tree. 

And lie in tlie ^rave for such as me— 
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O hear us in heaven, thou holy one! 

For in thy merits we trust alone! 

Thou spirit of grace, adored, believed. 

Great messenger all unconceived; 

Thou THREE in ONE, and one in three. 

Potent, supreme Pivinity, 

As one great God we worship thee! 

Then hear pur prayers whilst here we live. 

And when Aou hearest. Lord forgive! 

We have no earthly Aing to crave; 

We are more than happy with what we have 
We have youth and health, and love beside, 

And thee for our father and our guide; 

Thy own blue heavens smiling oVr us; 

Religion, hope, and the world before us ; 

And all we can do, is to express 
Our gratitude and our thankfulness. 

One blessing would earthly hope fulfil. 

If ’tis accordant witli thy will:— 

May we two, kneeling thee before. 

Be join’d as one for evermore ! 

And that a prospect may remain 
Of acting earthly scenes again. 

May she be as a fruitful vine- 

Kate. Stop, Colin, stop! I canna join ? 

Ye may pray for marriage gin ye will. 

To think of that can do nae ill; 

Its sinless joys our God will grant them— 

We’ll pray for bairnies when we want them. 

Ye cou’dna ask for aught that’s worse, 

Than the heaviest portion o’ woman’s curse. 

Colin. Ah, my dear Kate ! gin ye be spared. 
You’ll change your chime on that award. 

If pure affection’s from above. 

If " love is heaven, and heaven is love,” 

If loveliness conceived may be. 

Can ye a sight so lovely sec. 

As a young comely mother’s rest. 

With sweet babe to her bosom press’d ; 

Its round and chubby cheek lain low. 

Misshapen pn her breast of snow ? 

Ah, Kajte! if pure, unmingled bliss 
Be found in Rfe’s imperfectness. 

All love, all fondness is outdone 
By motor’s o’er her first-bom son: 

That, glow is bright. Its working kind. 

Calm, chasten’d, ardent, yet refined. 

I think—O! may I be forgiven— 

That nought can lovelier he in heaven. 

Far less upon the earth below; 

Methinka I see the visions now——« 

Whatj, Keatle, do ye me our meeting ? 

I think ye’re faffing now, an’ greeting ? 

Kate. T^ts I what for will ye speak sae queer, 
Of things unmeet for maiden’s ear ? 

1 canna bide that stuff sae sensuous. 

It sounds like something tliat’s licentious; 

Yet these are truths the heart that strike—• 

Ye may pray for babies gia ye like. 

^LiN. Ha, Keatie 1 tmth will aye bear sway, 
An nature work In her aio way. 


[Notli 
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Fof ye are nature’s child complete, 

A mountain rose unsoil’d an’ sweet, 

A gem the desert that perfumes, 

A iiower that liardly kens it blooms. 

Wlieu we grow auld, an’ bow’d wi’ ag9^ 

We’ll make an yearly pilgrimage 
Unto this wild an’ lonely scene. 

An’ greet o’er days lang past an’ gano. 

’Twill mind me of thy guileless heart. 

Of what remains and what thou wert,—• 

And ni think of a day of bliss, 

And maiden made to love an’ kiss, 

Wha aince gart me the preatdiing miss: 

An’ waur tliaii that; when her behest 
A solemn task had on m(? press’d. 

She flew up wi’ a wicked screed. 

An’ pat a’ praying frac my head. 

Kai'e. Here, 'ivith the tear drap in my ee, 

Colin, I beg you’ll pardon me. 

I did amiss, ’mang passions rife. 

Blit could not bel]) it for my life. 

In my rejjroof, though scarce ye’ll trow, 

1 was at least siii<-ere as you. 

And now I beg of me you’ll take 
This book, an’ keep it for my sake ; 

It was my honour’d fallier’s gift 
That (lay when I our cottage Ud't, 

With hitter grief, and youihfii’ dread, 

In the wide world to earn my bread. 

" My Imirn,” (pio’ he, “ ye’re gaun to leave me; 

1 hope through life you’ll never grieve me. 

If ever sin your fancy brook. 

Think on the Author of this hook— 

Think how he reads the heart within. 

And griev(*s if you should yield to sin. 

An’ think o’ your old father too. 

And how his soul yearns over you. 

An’ O, iny hairn, when I am dead, 

(./ling to this blessed hook, an’ read 
Its holy precepts when you may. 

An’ God will give you grace to pray. 

To pray in purity of heart. 

Farewell, my bairn, since we maun part!” 

Now, C’olin, as my sole director, 

My trusted, generous protector. 

Here do I render up to thee 

The charge of baith my book an’ me. 

And ne’er again, by it I swear, 

’Twixt you and heaven to interfere. 

Accept, deal* Colin, the propino, 

An’ O forgie the heart that’s thine! 

He took the book, an’ first he kiss’d 
The donor, then the volume hless’d, 

An’ hid it in bis bosom true, 

While on his eyelids stood the dew; 

Then hand in hand they trode the brae 
That looks o’er Ettrick’s wilder’d way, 

An’ parted on the mountain green, 

Far Appier than a king an’ queen. 
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My brethren of tlio sword have as¬ 
tonished me in nothing so much as 
in tlieir complete mastery of the pen, 
and ail the graces of composition. 
Where they picked up their style I 
f’annot in the least make out. The 
mess-room is seldom redolent of the 
dowers of rhetoric, and the camp is, 
if possible, still less adapted to lite¬ 
rary pursuits. It used formerly to be 
a reflection against the army, that very 
few members of that honourable pro¬ 
fession were much addicted to the ha¬ 
bit even of reading; but what would 
Smollett, and other worthies, who 
have painted us in such disparaging 
colours, say to us at the jiresent day, 
when tiiere are f(*w messes which 
cannot boast of a considerable num¬ 
ber of authors—liistoriaiis, novelists, 
and memoir-writers, not to mention 
aconfusedaiid indistinguishable mul- 
titudeof])u1iticiausaiid]>oetsy Every 
officer now not only can read books, 
( whichisperhiipsthe grealiT achieve- 
nient of the two,) but is expected to 
write them alsiK At all events, if 
this literary mania does not seize us 
while oil actiie service, any interval 
of repose is certain to induce it with 
the utmost virulence. Immediately 
on retiring into civil life a wonderful 
change takes plai’c even on the most 
anti-bookish of one's messmates. 
The epaulettes expand into reams of 
foolscap, the sword converts itself 
into a pen, and the jolly soldier of 
half a year before, is transmugiihed 
into an author. The world, in conse¬ 
quence, is inundated with military 
sketches;—ladies’-maids and senti¬ 
mental milliners have wept over the 
soft recollections of romantic majors; 
—mercers’ apprenticei^ave handled 
the yard with the swagger of a field- 
marshal, fi'om the inspiring stories of 
bloody-minded ensigns; and, in short, 
the slang of the camp has become as 
familiar as the words of ordinai'y con¬ 
versation. The navy also has started 
in the same glorious pursuit. The 
gun-room is the scene of many a he¬ 
roic description. Captains and lieu¬ 
tenants club to celebrate the honour, 
virtue, cleanliness, and piety of the 
British tars. Yaril-arms, tafl'rfls, tar¬ 
paulins, gaffs, and booms, hustle c^ach 
other through every page; and boys 


and virgins ani elevated and asto¬ 
nished at the elegant phraseology of 
the cockpit. My w'onder all this 
time has been, in the first place, how 
tliey can find stories to tell; and, in 
the next plac,e, how th(*y can find 
words to tell them. For myself, I 
am as good as the best of thi'in at an 
anecdote after dinner; my words come 
as pat to the purpose as possible; 
but the moment 1 Uike my pen into 
my hand—presto—all my [»ower of 
story-telling is gone. Some word ap- 
})cars twice or thrice in the same 
sentence, my charac-ters bivcome con¬ 
fused, and the persmiages, whose wit 
is sure to create a laugh as 1 tell the 
story to my friends at table, are the 
stujiidest fellows I ever met, when I 
write down their facetious responses 
in black and white. My opportuni¬ 
ties of observation have been as good 
as those of any officer of my stand¬ 
ing, and, as I said before, how the de- 
vii it is that they manage to tell long 
stori<‘s of two or three vtdiinies, while 
1 can’t muster a single jiage, 1 can by 
no mcmis divine, lliit though I have 
hitheito failed in my attempts, I have 
not been altogether discouraged. 
Perseverance, they say, will comiuer 
in the end; and some of these days, 
I doubt not, 1 shall be abht to mtiiiu- 
facture a warlike tale as well as my 
neighbours. Besides the honour and 
reputation, there are other (“onsider- 
ations which,it may easily be imagi¬ 
ned, would make a successful no\ el 
by no means an unpleasant achieve¬ 
ment to a captain on half-pay. Plutus, 
I am sorry to confess, mingles in all 
my dreams of fame. I envy Col. (/. 
Thornton less fur his inimitable style, 
and power of description, as the 
means of raising his rejmtation, than 
as the means of raising tlie wind. 
With such a pen as his, Ishould soon 
be in danger of becoming prouder of 
my purse than of my glory—my pock¬ 
et should re-echo “ sw'eet music of 
a silver sound,” where now tlie jin¬ 
gling of keys “ make the void mirth¬ 
ful without change.” But why should 
I indulge in sucli golden dreams? 
My confounded lingers grow stiff be¬ 
fore I have finished a sentence, and 
sometimes I give way to despair, and 
fear I must rest contented as a story- 
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teller, wliirh is very different indeed 
from a Htjory-ioriter. 

WIdle engaged with these thoughts, 
for I assure you I have long been tor¬ 
mented with this literary and money¬ 
making ambition, 1 luckily received 
an invitation to pass a few days in 
the country with a distinguished mi¬ 
litary friend. When I name General 
Sir ¥r\zx]e Pumpkin, K.C.B. T.K. 
&c. your curiosity will of course he 
excited to know something of the 
private habits of a hero whose public 
actions have awakened throughout 
his lung and brilliant career so much 
admiration. luthislshall only gratify 
you in a slight degree. It is needless 
to inform you of his hospitality, his 
generosity, and his winning, and, in¬ 
deed, his fascinating manners. These 
are all already sullitdently known. 
But while on this visit, 1 was struck 
with something in his demeanour dif- 
f(‘rent fromw'hat 1 had ever remarked 
before. The General seemed some¬ 
times ill at case. His habitual good¬ 
nature seemed <»n some occasions to 
be inclined to leave him,and 1 could 
easily perceive that he, was teazed and 
harassed more than he cared to shew, 
by the comjdiimmtH which a young 
nobleman ot the party heaped on him 
I confess Avith no sparing or d(*licate 
hand. This lascribi^dto the natural 
modesty of a brave ni:iii-«-and I loved 
iiiy distinguished host the moi:c that 
1 saw he shrank from tin* applauses 
his actions had deserved. Our time 
))iist very pleasantly in spite of these 
interruptions, and 1 began to ftiel my 
regret, at leaving so excellentafrieud, 
increased as the day of my departure 
apjtroached. The rest of the guests 
had left us, and the day before that 
on which 1 had lixed to return to my 
lodging, the baronet and myself were 
entirely alone. All the morning 1 
had noticed something mysterious in 
Ids manner. He seemed on the eve, 
e.very now and tlicii, of making me 
some communication, but suddenly 
checked himself, and turned the con¬ 
versation to some other subject. We 
dined, and after dinner when the 
bottle liad made two or three rounds, 
the General told me he had some¬ 
thing to relate—he began by inveigh¬ 
ing more bitterly tlian I thought 
the occasion justified against the 
courtly and complimentary lord I 
have, mentioned. He then, to my as¬ 
tonishment, said something of his 


conscience not allowing him to ac¬ 
cept such praises, and on my ex¬ 
pressing my wonder at his squeam¬ 
ishness, he told hie he had long nosh¬ 
ed for some one-.to whom to make 
his confession, and on my faithfully 
promising to assist him with my 
counsel and advice, he filled up his 
glass and began as follows:— 

You are aware that I am in pos¬ 
session of what the world gmterally 
considers the highest favours of for¬ 
tune. I have risen to a distinguished 
rank in my profession, my wealth is 
more than commensurate with my 
desires, ray friends, I may say with¬ 
out presumption, are zealously at¬ 
tached to me, and all these blessings 
are enhanced by the enjoyment of 
uninterrupted good health. In the 
enumeration of my advantages, it 
may be necessary also to remind you, 
that my actions have not been alto¬ 
gether unknow'n. Reputation, and 
an honorary addition to my name, 
are the rewards of my achievements. 
Crowning “ a youth of labour with 
an age of ease,” with every comfort 
which can rationally be desired, it 
might be tliought there was nothing 
wanting to my entire felicity. But 
alas! there is always sometliing to mar 
our enjoyments—“ some fatal remem¬ 
brance—some sorrow that throws its 
bleak shadealikeoverourjoysand our 
WOPS,”—and by one oven-whelming 
evil all my blessings ai'c rendered of 
no avail. When I look around me, 
and see my fields rich with harvests, 
my lawns green w-ith verdure, and 
remember that they were acquired 
from a generous and grateful coun¬ 
try, a pang shoots through my heart, 
and 1 feel, with the writliings of hu¬ 
miliation and remorse, that 1 have 
not deserved its fai ours; that I have 
raised myself by a life of hypocrisy, 
and in short, tliat these honours and 
riches which were heaped upon me 
as the rewards of my bravery and 
resolution, have been bestowed— 
upon a coward—Yes, on one of the 
most nerveless and pusillanimous of 
human beings. The praises of the 
public, the compliments of iny friends, 
the ivhole paraphernalia of my stars 
and ribbons, fill me with a lothing of 
myself, ^f 1 had really merited such 
encomiums, I might have felt grati¬ 
fied by their being so universally ac¬ 
corded; but as it is!—You shall heat: 
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My youtli ^vas the most miserable 
.period of my existence. My unre- 
aHting and easily intimidated cha¬ 
racter, made me the slave of any one 
who chose to domineer over me. 
Ibe school at which I was educated 
was to me a collection of grants, ra¬ 
ther than playmates, and though 1 
was good-tempered and attentive, 
and c«m8equently a favourite with 
the master, 1 was buffeted and de¬ 
spised by the very youngest of the 
boys. The name Miss Molly, by 
which I was known throughout the 
school, sufficiently shews the estima¬ 
tion in which I was lield; and if any 
trick was to be played, any ghost to 
be raised, any toes to be tied at night, 
or any one tossed in a blanket fur the 
amusement of the bedroom. Frizzle 
Pumpkin was sure to be the victim. 
Amidst scenes such as these, with 
any spirit which at first 1 might have 
po8Be88e.d, entirely broken, 1 arrived 
at tlie of sixteen. Thin as a 
whipping-post, and remarkably tall 
for my years, 1 left the scene of ray 
miseries, and resided for some 
months at home. Many consultations 
were held as to my future destination. 
My father, a good easy man, sjioke 
in favour of the church, but my mo¬ 
ther, who was a woman of spirit, and 
whose father had been an officer of 
considerable reputation, would hear 
of no other proiossion for me but the 
army. Their difference of opinion 
produced the result which might na¬ 
turally have been expected, namely, 
complete submission on the part of 
my father; and at last it was decided 
that their only hope should gain ever¬ 
lasting laurels as a soldiei’. This re¬ 
solution took me entirely by surprise. 
My dreams at night were of nothing 
but wounds and blood. 1 thought of 
the certainty of being cut to pieces 
by some tremendous Frenchman ; re.- 
sistance never entered into my cal¬ 
culations, and as for glory I never 
could imagine what was the meaning 
of the word. In this state of dismal 
foreboding my time was passed, and 
although 1 dreaded the profesmon to 
which 1 was doomed, still I was too 
much afraid of my mother’s domi¬ 
neering temper, to protest against 
the choice she had made for me. A 
commission was speedily'i^rocured, 
and my fears as the day of my depart¬ 
ure approached, amounted to agony. 
My uniform itself failed to anWte 


my courage, and my sword would 
have remained undrawn fur ever, so 
great was my repugnance to cold 
iron. My mother, however, extri¬ 
cated it from its sheath with an im¬ 
petuosity that made me tremble, and 
praised its make and temper with all 
the warmth of approval. My mili¬ 
tary troubles oppressed me beyond 
expression, even before I left ray 
home. The trepidation of my iiiiud 
on first discharging a pistol, it is im¬ 
possible to describe; if any one has 
suffered shipwreck, or been spectator 
of an earthquake, or been bitten by a 
dog notoriously mad, he may form 
some slight ideaof my feelings when 
1 touched the trigger. Earth swam 
around me as 1 listened for tin*. rt»port, 
and a thousand lights danced before 
my closely-shut eyes as rny senses 
seemed to expire in a kind of mental 
delirium. 

All this time I must, however, in¬ 
form you, niy fear rested almost en¬ 
tirely in my mind. My outward man 
shewed few symptoms of the internal 
struggle; anti 1 am not aware of lut- 
ving betrayed tin* intensity of my 
terrors on any occasion, unless by an 
additional paleness, and a total incar 
pacity to apeak. The day fixed for 
my joining tlie depot at last came 
on; and my courage* was, if possible, 
diminished byeveryhour that ])assed. 
My father, who evidently participated 
in my alarms, but did not dare to 
shew them, talked, with a faltering 
voice and a tear in his eye, about 
Westminster Abbey and a peerage, 
and made convulsive efforts to be 
facetious, while it was evident his 
fears for my safety were only repress¬ 
ed by bis fears of his spouse’s dis¬ 
pleasure. However, at length the 
moment'arrived, and, after ascertain¬ 
ing of the driver the steadiness and 
good-temper of his horses, 1 stepped 
into a po8t-c:haise, and soon found 
myself in the small conntry-town of 
— ■■ —, where the depot of my regi¬ 
ment was stationed. The introduc¬ 
tion to my brother officers it is use¬ 
less to describe. Most of them wei’e 
young and inexperienced like my¬ 
self; but, unlike me, they were all 
filled, to overflowing, with enthu¬ 
siasm for the service, and wticipa- 
tions of future glory. Our time was 
spent in the ususd way that time 
is spent by military officers in a 
country, town. The post-office was 
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reeularly visited after parade; an old 
bifliard-tablo, with a considerable 
part of the cloth remaining, was a 
resource for two or three hours; and 
lounging from one end of the main 
street to the other, shewing ourselves 
and feathers to the best advantage, 
constituted all tlic rest of our employ¬ 
ment. My fears now began gradually 
to abate. There was no immediate 
prospect of our being ordered on fo¬ 
reign service, and the routine of my 
existence became more agreeable, in 
the exact proportion that I found it 
less dangerous than I had expected. 

As the town of-is situated on 

a river, many parties were of course 
formc^d for boating, and when the 
weather grew warm, for bathing also. 
I have aWays had a horror of the 
water; but as I was aware that acci¬ 
dents might occur, however carefully 
guarded i^ainst, 1 lost no time in 
roviding myself with a sustaining 
elt. Ill spite, however, of this pre¬ 
caution—and 1 was assured it was 
amply sufficient to support even two 
men in the water—1 most sedulously 
avoided joining my messmates in any 
of their excursions. I was consider¬ 
ed quiet and shy, but in general, I 
believe, I was rather liked tfjan other¬ 
wise,—so my excuses were taken, 
and I was left to follow my own in¬ 
clinations in peace. One day, ivhen 
1 was walking quietly by the side of 
the river, in I’onsiderable dread that 
some cows which were fee,ding in 
the meadow might be attracted by 
ray coat, I came on a branch of the 
stream, forming a large water tank 
through the field; and over this, 
which was of considerable width, a 

S lank, laid across, acted as a bridge. 

.81 was carefully stepping ajong this 
rickety pathway, I was arrested by 
the shouts of my regimental friends, 
who were amusing themselves, as the 
day was oppressively warm, by 
bathing in tliis secluded part of the 
river. I stopped on the plank, and 
watched their motions for some time, 
and I could not help envying them 
their courage in trusting themselves 
BO carelesriy as they did into the 
very deepest part of the stream. Not 
for all the wealtli of India could I 
have prevailed on myself ^guarded 
M I was with tlie sustaining belt, 
which I constantly wore) to have 
done the same. There was horror 
in the very fought; and 1 was going 


to continue my walk across the ditch, 
and retire from so dangerous a vici¬ 
nity, when I was tlirilled liy a <Ty of 
agony from tlie water beneath where 
I stood. I looked down, and in the 
very mouth of the ditch of which I 
have spoken, I saw Jac,k Wliarton, 
the liveliest and kindest-hearted of 
our set, evidently in the greatest 
danger. He had crept quietly under 
the se.dges at tlie side, in order to 
come upon me by surprise; but un¬ 
luckily, on arriving almost under the 
bridge, lie was seized with the cramp 
ill both legs. He looked up to me 
in the greatest despair.—" Save me, 
save me,!” he cried in an agony— 
" Oh ! save me!” and sunk below 
the water, apparently quite exliaust- 
ed. A tiioiisand tliouglits ruslied 
into my brain—I saw ins head and 
pale brow, after coming up for a 
moment, go down a second tim(‘,— 
a dimness fell upon my eyes, a faint¬ 
ness came over iny spirit, and, in the 
intensity of mj’’ apprelieiision, I lost 
my balance, and fell into the bole 
where my ]>oor friend was strug¬ 
gling. A little recalled to my recollec¬ 
tion by the plunge, I grasjied convul¬ 
sively at the nearest oliject, and, siqi- 
ported by my fielt, I made directly for 
tbelarid. Instinctively Iclamberedup 
the bank, still clenching tlie object I 
bad seized in the water. I just saw it 
was the arm of poor Wharton, and 
that I had saved iiim—^when again my 
terrors overcame me, and 1 fainted. 

When I recovered my senses, I 
was saluted with shouts of “ bravo, 
bravo !” Slowly I opened my eyes, 
and found myself surrounded by my 
friends; Wharton was still chafing 
my temples, and calling me his de¬ 
liverer, and pouring forth the most 
profuse expressions of his gratitude. 
Plough still shuddering atmy narrow 
escape, I expressed in a few tvords 
my Jiappiiiess at hating been the 
instrument of his preservation, but I 
told him at the same time, with truth, 
that niy exertions had scairely been 
voluntary, and that as I was quite 
unable to swim, it w'as only over¬ 
powering necessity which obliged 
me to plunge into the river. The 
fame of this exploit soon spread 
through the somewhat contracted 

circle of’me town of-; my total 

ignorance of swimmingenhanced the 
merit of ray heroic contempt of 
danger, and for a week or two i was 
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quite tlic lion of the partipH in the 
neif^hbourhood. But my gallantry, 
ns it u'as tenned, had a more endu¬ 
ring meinorial than the applauses of 

the beaux and belles of-. ^?rhe 

oflicers, at that time in the ^epot^ 
presented me tvith a handaome snuff- 
I)ox, on Avhich is an inscription, testi¬ 
fying tlieir high opinion of my merit 
in plunging in, at tlie imminent risk 
of my life, to the assistance of a bro- 
tlier officer.— This box I of course 
still preserve, and although it is 
nearly thirty years since the adven¬ 
ture took place, I i;an scarcely now 
look on that complimentary testi¬ 
mony to my'courage Avithout a blush. 

Youhg Wharton after that beciune 
the warmest of my friends ; but in 
my intercourse Avith him, there aa'us 
always on my side a feeling of em- 
harrassment. My conscie.nce would 
not alloAvme to accept the gratitude 
Avhich lieoH'eredjUud my pride would 
n(»t alloAv me to confess to him the 
real circumstances of the case. This 
stnigghi Avithiu myself prodiic.ed 
a coldness in my Imhaviour, and I 
saAV that the boy was mortified and 
disappointed, that his warm advances 
Avere so indilferently r<‘C(?ivcd. At 
length, though it Avas evident he 
longed for an opportunity to bIibav 
his all'ection for his preserver, as he 
still thought and called me, he desist¬ 
ed from cultivating any greater inti¬ 
macy than hrid previously subsisted 
between us. I Avas now considered 
among my friends a person Avhose 
courage was only equalled by his mo¬ 
desty; and an idea began to be spread 
that I Avas so reckless of life, in the 
Aursuit of fume, that under the me- 
ancholy and quietness of a Jacques, 

1 concealed the spirit and ambition 
of a Hotspur. 

I shall not trouble you witli the 
further details of our residence at 
—, nor need I describe to you 
the terror AAdiich fell upon me Avith 
threefold force from the liopes I had 
fondly indulged of security, when a 
dispatch came down for us to joitf?‘ 
our regiment, which was just ordered 
abroad. Our march was conducted 
Avithout any I'cinarkable occurrence; 
and in the highest possible order, 
Avith the steadiness mid regularity of 
veteran campaigners, our..ttew levies 
made a most imposing appearance 
Avheii united for the first time to the 
main body of the. regiment, upon 
l^rade. Forces had been collected 


from all quarters, and concentrated 
at PortHinouth. Our destination Avas 
not as yet known,and my fears were 
accordingly divided between the 
sabres of the French and the mur¬ 
derous rifles of the Yankees. We 
were detained for upwards of a 
fortnight by contrary winds, and I 
confess to you that my prayers were 
most fervent and sincere, that the 
weathercock might never change its 
direction. At last, hoAvever, a calm 
succeeded to the tempest Avhich had 
restrained us so long; the transports 
were anchored as near to the shore 
as possible, and on the 17th day of 

—— ill the year-, for 1 love to 

be ])articular in my dates, I bade 
adieu to the shores of England. The 
voyage left me ample time for serious 
reflection. I Avas conscious of iny 
OAA'ii utter cowardice; I Avas aware, 
that oil the very first occasion of 
danger 1 should disgrace myself; and 
1 need scarcely inform you that luy 
spirits, naturally placid, were by no 
means elevated by the contemplation 
of iny future prospects. The mirth 
of my companions grated harshly on 
my ears. I could scarcely bclicAe 
that their smxiety to meet the enemy 
Avas not feigned,—and yet disagree¬ 
able as tife passage Avas, I could never 
persuade myself to wish for its con¬ 
clusion. Our destination Ave now 

found was-. The enemy Avere 

known to have made every prepara¬ 
tion for our approach, and even the 
bravest of my messmates, though 
they were doubtful fur a moment of 
ultimate success, expressed their 
anticipations of tremeudo^a loss in 
forcing our way tqtdand. The night 
before we expect^ to come to an 
anchor, my forebodings of evil would 
not allotv me to rest in my cot; I 
therefore went on deck, and leant 
despoiidingly against tlie mask The 
moon was idgh in heaven, groups of 
soldiers were lying on the boards, 
apparently asleeji, and tlie only 
moving objects on the scene were 
the few sailors attending to tlie neces¬ 
sary operations of the vessel. With 
a sort of desperate resolution I had 
determined to rush upon death and 
put an end to my tormenting fears at 
once,—I had summoned to my aid 
all that I had ever heard or read of 
heroic achievement, and having thus 
made up my mind for the worst that 
could befall me, I sunk into a state of 
calm and almost self*dcvotihg dcs- 
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pair. I was interrupted in my reverie 
J)y a voice at my side—“ Pumpkin !” 
it said, “ what a glorious moon !’* I 
turned round, and saw young Whar¬ 
ton gazing intently upon the bright 
planet ; and in my life 1 think I nevctr 
saw so beautiful an expression in any 
one’s face as at that moment in his. 
Languidly 1 .looked upwards to the 
same object,' and said in a low and 
subsided whisper, “ Yes, very.”— 
“ Why, you seem in low spirits, con¬ 
sidering the noble prospect we have 
before us.” 

Never, you will believe me, could 
it enter into my calculations, that 
any one would describe the hateful 
certainty of going into battle as a 
noble prospect. I accord! ugly thought 
he was expressing his admiration of 
the scenery. 

“ Such contemplations,” I said, 
" are by no means calculated to 
raise the spirits. There is some¬ 
thing so awful and sublime in the 
motions of Ihe mighty host now 
marshalled in such beautiful array 
within our view, that the mind sinks 
under it, and admiration is strongly 
mingled with atvc.” 

” That may be the case,” he re- 

f died, “ to a philosopher, hut I never 
nicw any thing of philosophy, and 
never shall. All that 1 know or ciire 
fur is this—that all our o})erations 
are regulated by the commandcr-in- 
chief; obedience is all we can give, 
and if you and 1 are lucky, we shall 
perhaps be captains within the 
week.’’ 

This soon recalled me to the hor¬ 
rors of my situation, I painted to my¬ 
self the contempt with which every 
one, even the warm-hearted boy who 
looked to me now with admiration 
and esteem, would r^rd me after 
to-mon’ow’s fight. My dogged reso¬ 
lution, prompted by my despair, al¬ 
most gave way, and I was undecided 
whether or not it would be better to 
ease my conscience by confessing the 
truth to my friend, and rushing at 
once upon the disclosure which every 
hour became more hideous to me by 
delay. That it was inevitable, 1 did 
not doubt. I had no high feeling to 
support me, and I would gladly have 
exchanged honour, hopes, and repu¬ 
tation, For safety and oblivion. If I 
could have instantly got to a distance 
after tlie confession, Ishould not have 
put it o£F one moment,—but to be 
pointed at, jeered, laughed at, ridi¬ 


culed, spurned, despised,—it was too 
much,^—and I resolved to wait pa¬ 
tiently the course of events, and not 
precipitate ray disgrace by a prema¬ 
ture idiscovery. 

“We shall have bloody work of it 
at all ev'ents, and a glorious victory, 
whoever lives to see it. We shall 
first have to stand the fire of all the 
batteries in going ashore ; and after 
we land, we shall be attacked by the 
whole army of the enemy drawn up 
on the coast,—bullets will be as plen¬ 
tiful as peas in August, and our regi¬ 
ment will liavc its full share, ns we 
shall most likely be pushed first to 
land.” 

“ Indeed ?” I said, as you m^y ima¬ 
gine with no diminution of my dis. 
like to honourable service—“ that ar¬ 
rangement strikes me to be very un¬ 
fair. The rest of the troops”— 

“ Spoken like yourself: you are 
al ways so kind and consideratt*—why, 
it may be their turn next time, and 
they should not grumble if we step 
for onct! before them, into the field 
of glory.” 

“ Oh no,I have no doubt they don’t 
envy our situation in the least. For 
my own part, if I were in their 
place”- 

“ You would be in a devil of a pas¬ 
sion at being kept behind—But how¬ 
ever I expect great things from you 
to-morrow. I sliall be very liappy if 
I can only follow your example. 1'he 
eyes of the wliole regiment are upon 
you, and all of us expect something 
quite out of the way.” 

“ They will most probably not he 
disappointed,”! said with a bitter con¬ 
sciousness— “ 1 have no doubt they 
will see many things to amaze tliem.” 

“ How ? have you fixed on any 
plan ? That you will di-stinguish 
yourself, I have no doubt; hut if in 
doing BO you rC(juire the assistance 
of another, my sword, my life, whicli 
I owe to your intrepidity, is at your 
service.” 

My feelings became bitterer and 
more irritable every instant that our 
conference lasted. 1 hated the brave 
young fellow who thus offered every 
thing in Ids power to aid my reputa¬ 
tion ; for you may he sure your true 
coward hates no man for any thing 
so much a« for his course. While 
I was musmg on the difference be¬ 
tween our di8positions,he again asked 
me most eaniestly by what means I 
hoped to render myself distinguished? 
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Worked into a state of frenzy by 
this harping on what was to me the 
most disa^eablc subject in the 
worhl; hating the army, him, myself, 
and all the universe, 1 grasped^ him 
by the arm, and said slowly and 
distiuelly—“ By expmsing myself t 
Mark iny words, and remieinber what 
1 Jiave told you.” 

Having made this confession, I let 
his jirm goj and as I slowly turned 
away toTiidc my agony and humilia* 
tion, instead of his eyes being turned 
on me with the contempt I deserved, 
they were fixed with a look of gene¬ 
rous enthusiasm. 

“ For God’s sake,” he whispered, 
“ do not expose yourself too much— 
but wherever you are, 1 shall be at 
your aide. God bless you, good 
night.” 

Day came at length, and land was 
desci'ied at the distance of less than 
twenty miles. Expectation was raised 
to the utmost height. Officers were 
busied in all parts of the vessel gazing 
intently through theirtelescopes. For 
myself, 1 felt no curiosity. I knew 
that all places were alike to me, and 
1 remained amidst that busy and in¬ 
spiring scene, in ajiathy and silence. 
Every minute revealed to us more 
distinctly the features of tlie shore. 
An abrupt hill, at a little distance 
from the sea, thickly studded with 
trees and brushwood, was crowned 
by a battery apparently of consider¬ 
able size. I'o the right of this a 
thickly-wooded district stretched ou'l 
as far as the (*yc could reach^ while 
on the left a level country was spread 
to an imimmse extent, and admirably 
adapted for the manumvres of an 
ai-my. TJie object of our chiefs, we 
could easily divine, would be to seize 
the commanding height,and we could 
not doubt that so important a station 
would be defended to tlie last. Ex¬ 
clamations of joy and delight burst 
from tife gazers a$ the scene gradu¬ 
ally unfolded its beauties. The height 
was evidently manned by a very 
strong det!ichmeut,while large masses 
of infantry were distinguishable on 
the plain. To an unprejudiced eye 
the coup-d’ujil would have been won¬ 
derfully striking, while no inconsi¬ 
derable part of Uie beauty of the pro¬ 
spect, would have been derived from 
the ti'umportM and ships of war co~ 
vering the whole sea with a white 
cloud of canvass. Every heart ex- 
tept my qwu bounded with anima¬ 


tion ; but, alas! with me the sensn^ 
tion was only one of increased mi¬ 
sery and despondence. 

Two frigates were sent forward W 
demolish the battery, and cover the 
landing of the troops. How nobly 
this service w^as performed it is need¬ 
less for me to mention,—^the noise 
of the cannon sunk me into tenfold 
confusion; the smoke rose in dense 
wreaths, and under cover of the 
bombardment, the boats pushed to 
land. Of my own behaviour, I c.an 
give you no account. Listening only 
to the thunder of the artillery, think¬ 
ing, 1 suppose, of notliing, but in a 
state of complete torpor and bewii- 
derment, 1 took my station in the 
Imat. \^ esoou found ourselves drawn 
up on the shore; and a shout, which 
fur a moment drowned the roaring 
of the guns, shewed the cnthusiasiu 
of our men, and the success of our 
cnter|)ri8e. 

M echanically I marched along with 
the others—rushed up the hillock of 
which I have spoken, and after a 
melee mingled with many horrid 
sounds, halt-maddened with groans, 
shrieks, shoutings, and exclamations 
of every tone and natute, I found 
myself alone. Awakened a little from 
my amazement, hy this appalling dis¬ 
covery, I looked around me: Our 
troops had pushed most gallantly up 
tlie hill, but just as some of the fore¬ 
most had crowned it, a large rein¬ 
forcement of the enemy met them at 
the top, and by overwhelming num¬ 
bers, repulsed us with incredible 
slaughter. How it occurred^ ][ have 
never been able to guess—but alone, 
on the hostile sid^,.of, thi^l^illock,cut 
off from our ranses, the bravest 
might have beeh exiimsed ji^iving 
himself up for I saw no possi- 
hility 6f escape, unless by conceal¬ 
ing myself in the thicket to the righ^ 
and 1 accordingly directed my course 
to the nearest clump. Suddenly the 
earth was shaken bmeath my feet, 
and on looking roum to the place 
from which the noise proceeded, 1 
saw a charge of our own cavalry which 
had deployed round tlie base of the 
height, upou^ regiment of the ene- 
my^s light horse, stationed under its 
cover. The fate of the attack was 
not long doubtful. The enemy be¬ 
gan to waver, and In a short time A 
complete rout took place. HonCB 
in great numbers, wild and unmA- 
nageabJe, rushed past me on ererf 
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side. In momentary expectation of der considerable alarm lest he ehould 
bein^ cleft by some retreating horse- retract his surrender, and perhaps 
man, or trodden to death by the hoofs turn the tables upon ms captor. But 
of his charger, 1 shrieked and holloed, luckily he entertained no such idea, 
but luckily the enemy were general- Our cavalry had gone on in pursuit 
ly more frightened than myself. -of tha main body of the fugitives, and 
In the despair of the moment, al- We still saw them, though at a great 
though from my childhood in the ut- distance, furiously engaged* Of the 
most terror of trusting myself on fate of the battery and forces on the 
horseback, I determined, as the only hillock, 1 was of course ignorant, and 
chance of avoiding being ridden over, was in prodigious alarm lest I should 
to seize some inasterless ehai'ger,and fall into the enemy’s hands before re¬ 
trust to go<»d fortune for the rest. I joining our army on the beac'h. My 
luckily soon caught one as it gallop- fears,however, were vain. On round¬ 
ed past me, ainl climbed into the ing tlie eminence, still accompanied 
saddle. In an instant the horse con- by my prisoner, we found ourselves 
tinned its flight, and badly as at all in presence of the victorious British 
times I rode, and half delirious as I force. My face being covered with 
was with alarm, 1 rejoiced to sec that clotted gore, and being altogether 
its speed would soon get me out of excited by my terrors to a degree of 
the crowd. Intently anxious to pre- fever, my appearance must have crea- 
serve my seat, 1 clung with despe- ted some surprise among our troojis. 
rate energy to the imuie, and uutor- By good fortune 1 rode up to the 
tunately my sword, which 1 still re- station of my own regiment, where 
taiiied in my hand, was jerked by the I had been long given up for lost, 
tossing of my career against my face. The joyof rnycompanionswaswarm- 
aiid inflicted this ghastly wound, of ly and loudly expressed, and I soon 
*vhlch you set* the mark upon my was ob8(‘rved by the (jieneral, who 
br«»w. My horse with untired speed happened at thsit moment to be pass- 
continued its lliglit, and was evident- ing along the line. His acute eye 
ly gaining rapidly u]>on those who saw immediately how ailairs were 
had lied before. In jiarticular, I saw I placed. He culled me to him, en- 
was Ibllovviiig exactly in the track of quired my name and rank, and com- 
uuu1dofficer,evideutIyofdistinction, pliniented me highly on my beha- 
whose horse gave tokens of fatigue, viour. My prisoner, in order 1 sup- 
'I'he bloo<l, 1 perceived, was trickling pose to account for his own surren- 
from se v eral wounds it had received, der,related some wonderful instances 
and 1 began to be dreadfully alarmed of my valour; and his rank being no 
that its rider, when 1 should overtake less than lieutenant-general of the 
him, would blow out my brains with enemy, added no little reputation to 
the ])istu1s at his holsU*rs. In this my exploit. The issue of this battle, 
state; I 'niam^ed to catch hold of the so far as I am concerned,is soon told, 
reins, but Idas! 1 found that 1 had I was raised to a captaincy on the 
little power in reducing my horse’s spot, and sent home with the dis- 
speed. dust, however, a.s I got up patches. In the general’s account 
with the oiliuer.d 'W Unuch dreadea, of the engagement, the following 
1 succeedetl iu checking my terrified passage occurred:—“ Allow me also 
animal, and assumed something ap- to recommend to your notice C’aptain 
proHching to an upright seat. The Frizzle Pumpkin, the bearer of this 
oliicer seeing me at lus side, and re- dispatch. Throughout tlie afFair his 
cognising the l^glish unifurm,pulled conduct was the admiration of the 
up his horse firthe same time. “ The whole army. Alone and surrounded 
fortune of war is yours,” he said,— ;by the enemy, he dismounted atroop- 
" 1 yield myself prisoner.” Saying er, sprung on his charger, and suc- 
this, he bowed, and presented me his cee^d, iu the face of his own forces, 
sword. ■ Bewildered \y|,th the whole in capturing and securing Lieutenant- 
adventure, and scarcel^believingdic General the Baron De . 1 con- 
reality of my safety, 1 bowed in re- sidcr myself indebted to his calm yet 
turn, and took advantage of the stop daring courage, for raising the spirits 
to which my Imrse had come to turn of the troops to the highest pitch of 
him round in liopes of rejoining our enthusiasm, and I regret it is not in 
own forces. My prisoner who was my power to bestow on him a reward 
wounded and fatigued, rode dejest- adequate to his transcendent merits.** 
edly at my side. Z confess 1 was un» (7a be continued.) 
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TO THE MOUNTAIN WINDS. 

BY MRS IIEMANS. 

« 

——How dinteB 

The liberty, for frail, for mortal man. 

To Toaa^ at large among uniwoplcd gloni, 

And mountainous retirements, only trod 
By devious footsteps !-.>Kcgioiis conseemte 
To oldest time !—And, reckless of the storm 
That keeps the raven quirt in his nest. 

Be as a presence or a motion—One 
Among the many there. 

Woitnen'OHTii. 

Mountain winds! oh ! w'hither do ye call me V 
Vainly, vainly wmuld my steps pursue ! 

Chains of care to lower earth enthral me. 
Wherefore thus niy weary spirit woo ? 

Oh! the strife of this divided being ! 

Is there peace where ye are hornt* on high ? 

Could we soar to your proud eyries fleeing, 

In our iiearts would haunting lucmuries die ? 

Those wild places are not as a dwelling 
Whence the footsteps of the loved are gone ! 

Never from those rocky halls came swelling 
Voice of kindness in familiar tone J 

Surely music of oblivion stveepeth 
In the pathway of your wanderings free ; 

And the torrent, wildly as it leapeth. 

Sings of no lost home amidst its glee. 

Tiiere the rusliing of the falcon’s pinion, 

Is not from some hidden pang to fly; 

All things breathe of power and stern dominion— 
Not of hearts that in vain yearnings die. 

Mountain winds! oh! is it, is it only 

Where man’s trace hath been, tliat so we pine ? 

Bear me up, to grow in thought less lonely. 

Even at nature’s deepest, loneliest shrine I 

Wild, and mighty, and mysterious singers t / 

At whose tone niy heart within me hiiras ; ' 

Bear me wliere the last re|^ sunbeam liners. 
Where the waters have their secret urns ! 

Tliere to commune with a loftier spirit 
Titan the troubling shadows of regret; 

There the wings-of freedom to inherit, 

Where the enduring and the wing’d are met. ‘ 

Hush, proud voices! gentle be your falling! 
Woman’s lot thus chainless may not be; 

Hush ! the heart your trumpet sounds^t^re calling. 
Darkly still may grow—but never free! 


(•> 
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“ Not to-»lay, Georsfo, but to-mor¬ 
row wook,” haid Mi 6 Covoutry. 

“ And why to-monow' week, Sa¬ 
rah V” replied hei hu>>hund. 

" (\ui’t you giichs, sir ?” rejoined 
Mrs ('o\ entry, in a tone of assumed 
rebuke. 

“ To-morrow wi^ek—to-morrow 
■week,” he repeated, as if really eu- 
de.uoiirinir to task his meiaury— 

“ to moirow W'eek is”- 

“ 'I'lie second ot June, sij,” inter- 
rujited Mrs (\nentiy, in the same 
tone of play! Ill dis[ileasure. 

“('ll! I Kmemixu now—aye, to 
he suie—to-inoiiow iveek is the se¬ 
cond of June—and the second of 
June—isn’t that the second atiniver- 
saiy of oin weddin^-day, Io\e 
“ Yes, deal George, and the 
birthday ol iny sweet hoy,” folding 
tlie infant u hii ii she held in her nuns 
laptiii'ousl} to hei hosom. 

“ 'riieyi/.s( hiithday of our Jiiht 
child,” said lie, with a sly emjiha- 
81 S oil the word “ liisl.” 

“Of o\it Jiist and om,y child,” 
imirmiired J\Irs Coventry, with an 
emphasis eipially iniiiked, but fur 
dillerent in expression ; while, as slie 
hpoke, she clasped it to her with a 
niournfiil eai^erness, as if she tlien 
felt it was a precious, but destined 
to be a solitary, treasure. 

Th^re wus this feeling at her heart. 
She could Hot account fur it; ahe 
could not get rid of it; but when¬ 
ever, in tuote fo0d auticipatious 
which are anMmg brightest vi¬ 
sions of early wedded life, th'fty talfev 
ed of tlieir future family, and of what 
their domestic plans should be, as 
their fhniily increased, she always 
seemed to have a foreboding that 
this boy wocM alone be spared to 
her; that whatever other children 
she might have, they would only 
pass through a short existence to the 
grave. At first, her husband ridi¬ 
culed the presentimcfn;; it was J:oo 
strong, however, for ridicule to tver- 
tiirow, and gradually became too sad 
for it to approach. It was no less 
inaccessiide to reasoning; for ali 
tiiat aflectioii could obtain, was the 
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tender assurance she would try to 
think of it as little as possible. 

And who were George and Sarah 
Coventry? The leader shall know 
all that I know myself respecting 
them. 

George Coventry was found one 
bummei’s evening under a hawthorn 
tree, sewed up in a hand-basket. 
The ])erson who found him was an 
eccenli ii* old bachelor, of the name 
ol Pj ice VViniams,vv'ho was very fond 
of nightingales; and there was a cop- 
])ice, about a quarter of a mile from 
Ills house, which the iiigiitingales 
lov ed to freipient. Hither he would 
betake him about sunset; and seated 
at th(‘ foot of this hawthorn, listen to 
the ravisliing melody of tlio lono 
songstress till his maid Jemima came 
to tell him supper was ready, at 
the hearing of which, he was never 
known to tarry another minute for 
the sweet(>6t descant that ever roll¬ 
ed, ricli and musical, from a nightin¬ 
gale’s throat. On the evening in 
question, he found his seat pre-occu- 
picd by the little stranger; and Je¬ 
mima wan infinitely perplexed, as she 
saw her master returning so soon 
witii a basket in his hand, which at a 
distance appeared like her own mar¬ 
ket-basket But her own market-bas¬ 
ket w as hatigiiig in its place, behind 
the kitchen door. It was clear, there¬ 
fore, the basket belonged to some¬ 
body else, though she knew of no¬ 
body who had such a kind of basket 
but Widow Pugh, of Rosebank cot¬ 
tage ; and W’idovv Pugh, as she re- 
maiked to herself, '* lived in a clean 
opposite direction to the nightin¬ 
gales.” 

Meanwhile, the old gen lemaii 
stalked on, stately and sedate, with 
this puzxlirig basket, which he seem¬ 
ed to carry with much care; a cir¬ 
cumstance that naturally increased 
Jemima’s perplexity. Hepass^into 
the house through the front dimr, iu- 
stt'nd of through the kitchen, as he 
vv'us commonly wont to do. This was 
adding fuel to the fire of curiosity 
that already burned fiercely enough 
ill Jemima'sdH*east. He eutered In^ 
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room. She heard him talking to him¬ 
self. Presently his l)ell rung, and 
Jemima was the must punctual of 
servants in answering it. 

“ See whetlier this is a boy or girl,” 
said he, ])ointing to the infant, which,, 
he had taken out of the basket, and 
laid upon the table. ** If it is a boy,” 
he continued, “ we’ll nurse it be¬ 
tween us; if a girl, it shall go to the 
parish.” 

“ Lord, sir!” exclaimed Jemima, 
lifting up her hands in astonishment, 

** I dare say it is nothing but a by- 
blow ! Where did you get it ?” 

“ I get itl” cried Mr Williams, 
taping his box, and taking a pinch 
of snun as he spoke,—" Pooli!” 

“ Well, sir,” continued Jemima, 
looking in tlie infant’s face, " I can’t 
tell wliether it is boy or girl, for my 
part—^not I—but I dare say it is one 
or the other, for it is God’s ])rovi- 
dence that these things when tliey 
come, never come out of nature.” 

“ No,” said her master, scratching 
behind his left ear; " they are all in 
nature, Jemima.” 

“ Poor little thing!” she added, ■ 

it is for all the world just like a wax 
doll in a sweet sleep. I’ll be sworn 
It is a girl, it is so quiet, and looks so 
innocent." 

It happened unfortunately for Je¬ 
mima’s characteristics of her sex, 
that at this moment Mr Williams un¬ 
pinned from the bosom of the infant 
a piece of paper,till then unperceived 
by him, on which were written these 
Words, in a small but legible hand— 

** George Coventry—preserve the 
name, vmatever fate betide the bear¬ 
er of it.” 

Mr Williams adhered to his de¬ 
claration, save that he and Jemi¬ 
ma did not nurse the boy between 
them. Enquiries were instituted to 
discover the parents, but they proved 
unsuccessful. There were those, in¬ 
deed, who hinted, tliat if the old gen¬ 
tleman could find out the mother, 
they would be bound to name the 
father—an insinuation which always 
greatly scandalized Jemima, who 
was not without a theory of her own, 
however, to explain cause and ef¬ 
fect; for, as little George grew up, 
she discovered a strikmg likeness 
between him and sundry “ hussies” 
of the place, whom, as she said ** she 
could not abide to look upon.” Nay, 
CD P119 occasion, she 'vfbnt so far as 


to remark to her master, that, ** the 
rogue was getting just such a double 
chin as the vicar, and was wonder¬ 
fully like him too, when he had his 
black pinafore on.” But she never 
ventured to roj)ent this, after the old 
gentleman admonished her she was 
liable to do penance in a white sheet 
in the parish church, for speaking 
slander. 

When Georee was in his fifteenth 
year, his benef^tor died, leaving him 
well provided for; though the legacy 
was subject to sundry whimsical con¬ 
ditions. Among other things, it was 
required tliat“heshould make choice 
of the army or navy, but must «'m- 
brace one of those services within 
twelve months after the testator’s 
deathand, that " the principal of 
the legacy should be at his entire dis¬ 
posal when he was forty, provided 
he was then a bachelor, and changt‘d 
his name from (ieorge (.'oventry, to 
George Hawthorn Nightingale, in 
commeiiiorationof the <-ircuajstanceH 
attending his discovery.” In default 
of any one of these, besides many 
oUicr strange conditions, the proper¬ 
ty depending upon them, winch 
amounted to some thousands, was 
“ to be divided between any twelve 
men his executors might select, ha¬ 
ving each of them a wooden log, and 
being bachelors above the age of 
fifty.’’ 

George entered the army, obtain¬ 
ed a majority before he was tive-and- 
twenty, and up to that period con¬ 
trived to steer clear of all the rocks 
and shoals placed in his course by 
the humorous ingenuity of his pro¬ 
tector. But tlien it was he first saw 
Sarali Cecil, a pt^oaless orphan, 
whose asylum was under the roof of 
as gentle a creature as Charity ever 
Called' to her divine ministry. The 
grace and beauty of Miss Cecil’s per¬ 
son, gi'eat as they were, w^‘,e poor 
in comparison with that j^ity of 
heart, and simplicity of character, 
which, while they threw a lustre 
around her moral nature, heightened 
the fascination of her charms. De¬ 
liberation soon became solemn mum¬ 
mery v/ith Major (’oventry. Yet 
would bb take himself very serious¬ 
ly to task, for fitting on chains, every 
link of which, he knew, musf cost 
him its weight in gold, if once fairly 
riveted. 'In^ were riveted; and 
he was hound hand and foot, long 
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before lie came to the resolution of 
making a vigorous rcsiKtaiioe. In 
sliort, when ho was only six-and- 
twonty, he renounced all substantial 
advantages of fortune as George 
llawthoni Nightingale, Esq., at forty' 
—and, by the same act which made 
him till* happiest of men, shower¬ 
ed down unexpected felicity upon 
twelve of Ids fellow-creatures, living 
ill single blessedness and single Icg- 
gcdiiess. And so perfect, so all-suf¬ 
ficient was his InqipiucHs, that never 
once liad a shadow of regret stolen 
oi er his mind at a sacrifice, the very 
existeuce of which, from motives of 
the purest delicacy, he had carefully 
abstained from mentioning to Mrs 
t’oventry. 

. And what was Hie subject of dis¬ 
course between them, which she de¬ 
sired might be postponed till tlie mor¬ 
row w'^eek ? 

A mere trifle—but one of those 
trifles that identify themselves with 
some of the deai'est feelings of the 
heart. He had seen a pair of amber 
bracelets in a jeweller’s shoj),—^the 
price was moderate; and he wished 
Mrs Oiventry to say whether she 
liked the jiattern, before he bought 
them. " 1 need not go to look at 
them,” said she, when the conver¬ 
sation was resumed, “ for you know, 
George, 1 iil ways prefer your taste to 
my own; but give them to me to¬ 
morrow week, and then they will be 
sanctified by the recollection of the 
two happiest days my life has yet 
known.*’ A gentle pressure of the 
liaiid which lie held in his,and a smile 
that told of sinless idolatiy, were his 
only answer. ’ 

On the eyftjMg of this anticipated 
morrow—of this day of promised 
blissful remembrance. Major and Mrs 
(’oventry strolled into the fields which 
surrounded tlieir pleasant suburban 
dweli^ig. George was more than 
usually thoughtful and silent during 
the walk,—that is, he was less than 
usually cheerful and animated; for 
such was his general flow of spirits, 
that a very slight abatement of their 
intensity, produced, from the force 
of the contrast, the effect of extreme 
dejection. At first, Mrs Coventry 
feared he was ill; but that apprehen¬ 
sion removed, she strove to rmly him 
out of his pensive mood. Her efforts 
were partially successful. He laugh¬ 
ed; talked more gaily; but isbfl 


fancied there was a sadness in his 
laugli, a forced buoyancy in his con¬ 
versation. She fancied, too, tliough 
she knew not why, there W'as an ear¬ 
nestness, a tender solicitude, in his 
manner, like that ivhich the sense of 
past unkiudness, or the secret con¬ 
sciousness that we may soon be de¬ 
nied allpower to lavishkindnessupon 
a beloved abject, sometimes inspire^ 
From such promptings, come tiio si¬ 
lent, hcai't-brealdng endeai'ments of 
the slowly dying. The kiss, the em¬ 
brace, the unwearied indulgence, are 
all HO many gentle farewells of the 
soul; HU many fond and lingering re¬ 
petitions of pleasures, each of which 
may be the last, while each that ?>, 
springs from deeper and deeper 
yearnings of the parting spirit. 

As they ascended a small eminence, 
a range of landscape spread before 
them, bathed in the liquid and trem¬ 
bling lustre of a setting sun. It was 
a gorgeous spectacle. " How beau¬ 
tiful I” he cxclaimed,pausingtogaze 
around; “ how beautiful!—But who, 
that knew lie was to die to-morrow, 
could look upon a scene like this, 
and feel the serene holiness of mind 
it inspires ? Yet there are eyes—aye, 
and of thousands—now bent on that 
glorious orb, which shall never see 
it rise—while some, though spared 
till then, shall be closed in death ere 
it sets again!” 

There was a mystery in all tliis, as 
well os in his general deportment 
during the remainder of the evening, 
which attracted the observation, ra¬ 
ther than excited the fears, of Mrs 
(Coventry. She believed something 
had occurred to vex him; what it w^as, 
she did not seek to know, because, 
from the unreserved confidence on 
all subjects that subsisted between 
them, she was awai% the cause of his 
resent disquiet, Avhatever it might 
e, was one which, for reasons she had 
no desire to scrutinize, he evidently 
did not then wdsh to disclose. 

On tlie following morning, he rose 
somewhat earlier than his accustom¬ 
ed hour, to take his usual walk before 
breakfast. While waiting for his re¬ 
turn, a livery servant rode up to the 
door, delivered a letter, and putting 
spurs to his horse, .galloped off im¬ 
mediately towards London. The let¬ 
ter was for Mrs Coventry, and in the 
iiaadwriting of her husbaud! 1(8 oou- 
tents C9»fmd<jd her,„ 
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“My ni!i,ovEn S 4 RA 11 , 

“ (/Ome to me without loss of time. 

1 would span; you tlie slmck—but 1 
ehall be liappi<tr when I hear from 
your owu Ups that you will bear your 
trial with resignation. Come, the lii-" 
Btant you receive this. Lose not a 
moment, I beseech you.” 

Slie neither wept nor raved, as, 
witii bloodless cheek, and a palpita¬ 
ting heart, she read these fearful 
words. “ What can have happened ?” 
breathed in a stifled whisper, was all 
that fell from her; and she pressed 
her hand upon her brow, to quell the 
furious beating of her temples. The 
next instant, hastily folding up the 
letter, she prepared to obey its me¬ 
lancholy summons. 

A postscript directed her whither 
she was to go; a post-chaise was soon 
at the door; and silent, as one be¬ 
reaved of speech, tearless, as the in¬ 
fant that sleeps its first sleep of lif<! 
beside its joyful mother, this grief- 
atricken creature, who had hailed that 
morning with strangely blended feel¬ 
ings of bridal and maternal pride and 
happiness, now pursued her sad jour¬ 
ney ! The distance was but a few 
miles. In less than half-an-hour she 
was at the place indicated—a small 
road-side public-house. There, in a 
low white-washed room, meanly fur¬ 
nished, dark and dirtyi laid on a mi¬ 
serable bed in one comer, she saw— 
no—the ghastly object before her, so 
hideously disfigured, she could nut 
believe was the same idolized being 
who had quitted her side, only a few 
short hours, high in health, and in the 
full flush of manly grace and vigour. 
But that outstretched liand—and tlie 
motion of it, for her to approach, 
and the piteous expression of those 
eyes, wnich still spoke a language 
whose mute eloquence had so often 
thrilled through her soul, revealed 
the appalling truth. And then it was, 
the anguish she had borne so me^ly 
burst forth. She clasped the extend¬ 
ed hand—she looked at tlie mutilated 
face—she knew her husband—and 
her agony was expressed in loud la¬ 
mentations and long weeping. 

While she mourned, George Co- 
gtry breathed his last He had 
,_tput that morning to fight a duel 
' not the challenged. 

fjon inots were exchanged; the .se- 
^8 interfered; but Major Coventry 
'qn immovable; be would not ac¬ 


knowledge be liad received satisfac¬ 
tion till one or both pistols took effect. 
In tlie third fire, the ball of Captain 
Beverley struck him in tlie moutli, 
sliattercd it frightfully, and taking an 
oblique direction, ]>nsscd out behind 
the left eai-. He f(*ll; was conveyed 
to the nearest public-house ; and a 
surgeon sent for, avIio immediately 
pronounced upon the mortal nature 
of the wound. When he heard this, 
he signified bj’’ niutioiis tliat he Avisli- 
ed for pen, ink, and paper. Tlie first 
thing he.wrote was, “Can I be re¬ 
moved home The, surgeon assured 
him that any attempt to move liim 
would liasten his death, by increasing 
the effusion of blood. He then, with 
much difficult}', traced tlio few lines 
to bis wife. Tliey wcire given to Cap¬ 
tain Bevei'ley’s seriaiit to convey, 
and he was ordered by his master to 
proceed afterwards to town, with all 
possible speed, and return Avith an 
eminent surgeon whom be namt'd. 

Here were havoc and desolation! 
A noble heart, struck at by death—a 
gentle and a loving om>, smote by 
sorrow, even in tlie, fulness of its 
joy! Alas! llierc is no treacliery iu 
life so to be feared, us tlie treachery 
of life itself. The day that has pass¬ 
ed prosperously, lot it challenge our 
gratitude; but for the coming one, 
Avrapped in shadows,Avelcouic it Avith 
trembling. Each minute bus its al¬ 
lotted dispensation of misery to count¬ 
less thousands. 'Hiis Ave knoAv, and 
it is all. Who among us is warned 
of that which brings his own ? 

It Avas a sharp aggravation of the 
sufferings of Mrs Coventry, that lie.r 
husband's wound disabled him from 
speaking. To have'heard his voice 
once more—^to have been blessed by 
him—to have received his parting 
benediction for their child, avuuIiI, 
she vainly imagined, liave been some 
mitigation; though, in truth, her iu- 
cessant recurrence to this thought 
was only the melancholy indulgence 
of that strange pleasure which sor¬ 
row finds (for sorrow has its volup¬ 
tuous enjoyments) in cherishing it¬ 
self, in (leepeuing the sources (u its 
tears, and in remsiug to be com¬ 
forted. 

In the evening of this miserable 
day, as she sat weeping by lier now 
widoAved hearth, she drew aside the 
curtains of the cradle AA'here her in¬ 
fant slept, They bad been tastefylly 
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emaiURntcd with festoons of white 
satin ribbon—a portion of that same 
ribbon which had adorned heraelf at 
the altar—thus, in all her thoughts, 
still mingling tliose two blissful re- 
cnllcctioiis of her short life of hap- 

f iness—the bride and the mother. 

'hey were recollections still; but 
blissful ones no in«)rp. Kvery feel¬ 
ing that liad made them so, seemed 
blotted from her heart by that sud¬ 
den affliction which had destroyed 
their living source. .She bent over 
the slumbering innocent, and, in a 
voice that bespoke tlie depth of her 
anguish, exclaimed, “ Our only 
child! I ever knew it would be 
thus !” Then, after a pause, during 
w'hich she had gazed without a tear, 
she added, in a lower tone, but 
breathed witli such touching tender¬ 
ness us might beseem a pitying an¬ 
gel, “ Poor soul!—and this is thy 
FIRST birthday? An orphan, now, in 
thy very cradle—a thing hereafter for 
chaidty’s cold smiles! (iod be mer¬ 
ciful to thee, niy sw’eet boy, when 1 
am gone!” 

God wni inercifnl. lie strength¬ 
ened the fainting spirit of the mourn¬ 
er ; and she lived to shelter her 
“ only one” from that cold smile of 
charity, whieb proud benevolence, 
or compassion, kindled at the shrine 
of duty, bestows on the unfortunate. 
The burden was Jieavy, but not in¬ 
supportable : the trial was exceeding 
tribulation, but not utter despair; for 
He who sent them, vouchsafed for¬ 
titude to bear the one, and breathed 
hope into the soul to assuage the 
other. 

It was,in truth,n severe blow. The 
CuTTA(iE,withAU its endearing recol¬ 
lections as her 'first connubial home, 
—with all those attachments wbich 
the mind forms even to inanimate 
objects, when some circumstance or 
other, still fondly remembered, gives 
tliem a place in the heart,—had to be 
relinquished for an humble lodging in 
the outskirts of the meti'opolis. Here 
Mrs Coventry took up her abode, as 
poor as virtue, and almost as friend¬ 
less; for she shunned, rather than 
sought—not fropi false pride, but 
from proud economy—tliose who, in 
her better days, had been the guests 
or acquaintance of her husband. 
This resolution was early taken, and 
it was easily kept There were many 
whp p^ressea their wonder as to 


“ what had bectoic of poor Mrs Co¬ 
ventry and lier child;” but none who 
devoted half-an-hour to enquirieii 
which would have conducted them 
to the widow’s dwelling. All were 
, sorry that so amiable and excellent 
a creature—so gifted and so fasci¬ 
nating too—should have met with 
such a sad reverse, and wished tiiey 
knew how they could serve her;” but 
they bore their sorrow with edifying 
resignation, and exhibited an exem¬ 
plary forbearance in not seeking to 
gratify their wishes. A few short 
months saw the end of their wonder¬ 
ing, their sorrowing, and their wish¬ 
ing; and if “ poor Mrs Coventry and 
her child” had lived and died during 
tlie Saxon Heptarchy, they could 
scarcely have been less remembered. 

Small as was the pittance on which 
she now had to subsist, she contrived, 
by such self-denials as are known 
only to honourable poverty, to put 
aside a little, every yeai', m a sacred 
fund for her child’s future educa¬ 
tion, when he should be of an age 
to derive full benefit from instruc¬ 
tions, which she well knew would be 
too costly to be defrayed out of her 
current income. This plan was com¬ 
menced long before she could pos¬ 
sibly judge whether his natural en¬ 
dowments would repay her provi¬ 
dent lore. But it seemed to impress 
upon that love the inspiration of a 
higher power, when, as be advanced 
in years, there was an unequivocal 
developemeut of mental faculties 
surpassing her most sanguine expec¬ 
tations. 

Charles Coventry was, indeed, no 
“ common boy.” Still less was he 
one of tliose very common prodigies, 
who astonish us while they are ten 
years old, and because they arc ten 
years old, but grow up every-day 
men and women; little runaways 
and stragglers, who get tlie start of 
Type at the beginning of their jour¬ 
ney, and when overtaken by the 
steady old gentlemwi, find them¬ 
selves left behind all the rest of it. 
Nature bad been prodigal in her 
gifts. There was much of youthful 
beauty in his person; and he was 
gentle in his dispmition, save when 
crossed, as he might think, capri¬ 
ciously or deiqiitefully; and then, 
the haughtiest rebel to submission 
which a proud and daring spirit ever 
made. He had gr^t energy of char 
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MkCtert felt 6n the Instant what It 
was he would like to do, and on the 
Instant determined whether and how 
he would do it. At school, remark¬ 
able rather for certainty than cele¬ 
rity ill his studies, his class-fellows 
would sometimes take the lead, and 
keep it for a %vhile, but in the end 
lie was always above them, and never 
lost an inch of the ground he once 
gained. His reading was of every 
thing; a book was a book to him, 
as any meat is a meal to a hungry 
man; and before he was twelve 
years old, he had read, “ The Whole 
Duty of Woman,” “ Salmon’s Chi- 
rurgery,” “ A Brief Treatise of Tes¬ 
taments and Last Wills,” “ Hobbes’s 
Decameron Physiologicum,” and an 
Alphabetical Book of Physical Se¬ 
crets,” which were the property, and 
happened to be the entire library, of 
the old lady in whose house his mo¬ 


soul found its BWtt of eftrthly con* 
tentment, would oftenmake her most 
sad in her very happiest moments. 
Her constant prayer to Heaven was, 
that she might live to see him take 
root where he was to flourish, when 
she herself should decay and go down 
to the grave. 

The numble fortune of which Ma¬ 
jor Coventry was possessed at his 
death, consisted of bank stock, and 
his widow empowered a Mr Lionel 
Cranfield to receive the dividends 
for her as they fell due. Mr Oan- 
field was a moncy-getter; one of 
those men in whose eyes every thing 
has a money value, or none at all. 
Money was his god; nor was it ever 
the less acceptable, because a little 
dirty, from the channels through 
which it flowed. What he wmild 
not do to get it, no one had ever dis¬ 
covered; what he would, all who 


ther lodged. 

It would feebly express Mrs Co¬ 
ventry’s feelings, as she watched the 
opening character of her son, simply 
to say, they were a parent’s. W’hen 
all the love of which the heart is ca¬ 
pable, is concentrated upon one ob- 
,ject—when all those sympatliies and 
'aft'ections which embrace husband, 
kindred, children, friends, arc called 
home, as it were, and made to tnnne 
themselves about a single being, it is 
hardly possible to conceive the de¬ 
gree of their intensity. This was 
her case. Had the boy been as much 
beneath the ordinary standard of 

E ersonal and mental excellence, as 
e Avas certainly above it, it is not 
likely there w'ould have been one 
jot of abatement in this intensity, for 
love sees more perfections than tlic 
judgment can catalogue. But, chal¬ 
lenging admiration, as he did, from 
strangers; the theme of praise witli 
all; the favourite of everyone, what 
could a proud and happy mother do, 
but, as she gathered in this tribute, 
adding it to the store which was al¬ 
ready great, let her heait o’erflow 
with its joyful treasure ? And she 
did so, even to the excess that brings 
agony; for she grew a woeshipper 
of that which, as “a vapour,^ppear- 
eth for a little time, and then va- 
nisheth away.” She could hardly be 
said to live, or have her being, in 
any sense distinct from the life of 
her dai-ling boy; and the thought of 
ivhat a shadow it was in which her 


knew him could tell. The sordid 
taint ran tlirough every action of his 
life. But what then? He paid his 
debts, so he was duly accounted an 
upright man in his mvii circle. Ho 
had a son, who inherited in absolute 
perfection all his money-value no¬ 
tions of men and things,having been 
taught from bis cradle to compre¬ 
hend only one description of rewards 
and punishments in tliis life, the re¬ 
ward of sixpence if he did well, the 
punishment of losing it if he did ill. 
This son, when of a proper age, he 
established in the same line oi busi¬ 
ness as himself; and, as he had hi¬ 
therto acted for Mrs Coventry with¬ 
out receiving the usual commission, 
he thought he might asw'cll ti-ansfer 
the ageiicy to him, calculating tliat 
Mrs Coventry could hardly expect a 
young beginner to forego his profits. 
He was right; Mrs Coventry cheer¬ 
fully consented to pay Mr William 
Cranfield, what she had never wish¬ 
ed to witlihold from Mr Lionel Cran¬ 
field, and the latter thus got rid of a 
gratuitous trust, while he ” put mo¬ 
ney into the purse” of his son. Little 
contrivances of this sort he delight#' 
ed in, where, without broadly trading 
in dupery, he could pract^ly over¬ 
reach. — 

Unfortunately for Mrs Coventry, 
Mr William Cranfield, besides having 
all the virtues of his father, had a 
few vices to boot, of his own special 
rearing. At the head of these was 
the love of gamMing' Need tiie re* 
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suit be told? He lost largelv. He 
grasped at whatever was witliiii his 
reacu to cover his losses. An act of 
forgery gave him possession of every 
sliiJJing belonging to Mrs Coventry; 
he absconded in time to escape tlie 
gallows, and she was ruined! 

The utter destitution to which site 
was thus suddenly reduced, crushed 
the feeble remnant of tliat spirit 
wliii'h had so long buii'etcd with ad¬ 
versity. In his first tt?rror, Mr Crari- 
field (who had a sort of animal 
afiectiou for his oflsjiring) professed 
his eagerness to indemnify her loss, 
as it had been sustained iii conse¬ 
quence of her compliance with his 
own wishes. But when he found that 
his son was beyond danger, that no 
halter in England was long enough 
to reach him, and that paying the 
money would benefit neither him 
nor himself, he offered her the loan 
of fifty pounds, with an assurance 
that he would nevtsr “ trouble her,” 
tliough, “ for mere form’s sake, he 
would take a bill of sale of her fur¬ 
niture.” Necessity must accept, not 
stipulate, conditions. Mrs Coventry, 
scarcely knowing what she did, and 
anxious only to meet present exigen¬ 
cies, tliaiikfiilly closed with wiiat, in 
the humility of her indigence, she 
deemed the almost generous propo¬ 
sal of Mr Cranfield. It was sumcieut 
for lier remaining wants in this 
Avorld ! Three weeks after tl»e dread¬ 
ful shock, she breathed her last. 

Mr Cranfield kept his word. He 
did not “ trouble” tJie wretched suf¬ 
ferer. Nay, the day after her deatli, 
he employed a broker to value the 
furniture; and upon his estimate, 
gave orders, at his own cost, fur a 
decent funeral. When this was over, 
he completed the sale; paid himself, 
(with a montli’s interest;) paid the 
undertaker, (with a discount of five 
per cent;) gave die poor orphan a 
guinea for pocket-money; and cal¬ 
culated, tliat tlie balance would 
nearly liquidate the last half year’s 
school-bill for Ids youngest daughter. 

Charles Coventry was only four¬ 
teen ^'1^ his mother died. He felt 
his loss^d lamented it, with more 
sorrow tlian is incident to tliat age; 
for home and mother were equiva¬ 
lent terms in his mind, and in losing 
one, he had lost botli. All his 
tlioughts, all his affections, all his 
wants, his pleasures, his hopes, had 


hitherto moved^within that little cir¬ 
cle, and revolved round the being 
that was its centre. There was a 
dreary void, a blank, a valued thing, 
gone for ever, which his young heart 
felt; which every moment recalled; 
which in sleep lay heavy upon his 
spirit in dim dreams; winch oj)- 
prcBsed him when he awoke; but 
which no reason be was yet master of 
could make level to bis comprehen¬ 
sion. A deep sense of Ids forlorn 
state, of his having no human crea¬ 
ture whom he could call sister, bro¬ 
ther,^ or kinsman, possessed him; 
and it rose to a feeling of despair 
almost, when he entered the rooms 
which were once his mother’s, saw 
them stripped of their furniture, and 
looked upon the bare w'alls, which, 
seemed to bid him depart, for there 
was his home no more I 

But whither should he go ? Young 
as he was, the meal which pity set 
before him w^as bitter on bis lips. The 
bed whereon he lay was not the place 
of rest his own had been. The neigh¬ 
bours were kind, most kind; tears 
would often come into his eyes at 
what they did for him; but there was 
a feeling swelling at his heart which 
warned him he could not be, and be 
that wideb his departed mother’s pro¬ 
phetic fears liad pictured, a thing 
for charity’s cold smiles.” Even at 
this eai'ly age, a haughty, impetuous 
spirit of inaepeiidence was kindling, 
and silently becoming the monitor of 
his actions. “ Is there no work that 
a hoy can do, to get bis bread ?” was 
the question he put one day, half 
angi'ily, half proudly, to two or three 
benevolent persons, whom he heard 
consulting auout the best means of 
disposing of him. 

Mr Cranfield was applied to on his 

‘or 
to 

Charles was delighted, and went 
with alacrity. Mr Cranfield vm 
upon the point of engaging with a 
copying clerk at a guinea am a half 
per week, when he was spoken to 
about young Coventry. It imme- 
diateJy-'Occurred to that thrifty phi¬ 
lanthropist, he could eonfm- two be¬ 
nefits at once—one upm Charles, and 
another upon himself. Instead of 
giving him a guinea and a half per 
week, he only gave liim board and 
lodging} his casfH)fl^ dothes, and five 


behalf. “ J will provide for him, j 
the present,” said he; “ send him 
mo- 
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sliiUingH a-month to ^jeiid or hoard, 
as he might choose; s^ve that two 
out of the five were to he deducted 
for washing, which would be “ done 
at home,” at much less expense to 
Charles, and at no expense to his 


master. 

In the drudgery, the servile drud¬ 
gery, of Mr Craniield, ^for such he 
made it,) the noblo*minded youth 
remained three years. There was 
nothing his generous master could 
put him to, however menial or fati¬ 
guing, at which he repined; and 
there was nothing too fatiguing, or 
too slavish, with which to task him. 
Indeed, the more labour be gave, the 
better he was satisfied, for then he 
knew he earned his food, clothes, and 
lodging—a reflection precious to liis 
proud nature. I have a kikiit to 
them,” he would often mentally ex¬ 
claim ; and that sense of right would 
have given to a mouldy crust and a 
drop of water, a flavour which nut 
the delicacues of a palace could have 
had for him, without it. In the midst 
of all his toil, too, he still found time, 
while othei's slept, to lay in a stove 
of various knowledge'; devoting his 
three shilling a-raonth, not to buying 
books, which would have poorly fed 
bis eager appetite for them, but to 
subscribing for their perusal at a 
lai'ge circulating library in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

It was to be supposed, that a mind 
Iikehi8,a8 its energies ripened, w'ould 
And tlie vassalage of Mr Cranfield’s 
service insufferably irksome; and the 
more so, because of an increasing 
contempt for his sordid character. 
He longed for a wider and a better 
sphere of action; but in all his aspi¬ 
rations, he traced as its boundary 
the sturdy principle, that he would 
have his worthy and no more. “ A 
million should not content me,” he 
would sometimes cry, when medita¬ 
ting on the future, ** if something 
within told me my price was greater; 
but, by the same rule, less than the 
least that ever satisfied a human be¬ 
ing, shall 8u£Sce me, if bo it ought to 
be.” 


About this time, the seconl^son of 
Mr (>i-anfiold left school; and an his 
mher considered that he must find 
/«»»in board and lodging, clothes and 
washing, It would be an economical 
arrangement to nut bim in the place 
of Charles. Tiie advantages were 


BO obvious, that hesitation was out 
of the (juestiou. 

“ Isliall not want you, Mr Coventry, 
after next Friday,” was all the noti¬ 
fication he thought it necessary to 
give one Monday morning. 

“ Very u'cll, sir,” was Charles’s 
reply, as he continued the writing he 
w'as upon, wliiie the curl of his lip 
spoke more scorn than his tongue 
could have uttered. 

“ We’ll say notliing about the wash¬ 
ing for this nioiitb,” observed Mr 
Cranfield, when Friday night came, 
and he put half-a-crowu into his 
liand. 

“ It wants a fortnight of the month, 
sir,” replied C'harles calmiy, as he 
laid the half crown uppn the table. 
“ Take your skilling, and give me my 
cighteenpence. To that I have a 
right,” 

Mr Cranfield w’as stmek with admi¬ 
ration. lie took back tlie half crown, 
ami gave him eigliteenjieure. “ You 
are an honourable youug man,” said 
he, shaking him wnrniiy by tlie hand. 
" Your heart is in the right ]ilace ; 
you’ll be a sliining eharacter yet. 1 
trust I know hou' to appreciate such 
delicacy of feeling. You have iny 
best wishes for your welfare, go 
where you may. God bless you, and 
good night.” * 

Witli these words the door of Mr 
Cnmfield was dosed upon him; and 
with the cighteenpence in his pocket, 
a small bundle under bis arm, and 
his “ heart in the right place,” as the 
wortliy Mr Cranfield observed, did 
Charles Coventry turn from it to 
** go where be might.” 

it was summer time; the weather 
sultry in the extreme; the moon 
shining brightly; and without knovv^- 
ing whither he bent his steps, with¬ 
out indeed thinking where he was 
going, for his mind was a chaos of 
tumultuous thoughts, he found him¬ 
self in tlie midst of fields. He fol¬ 
lowed the path that lay before him. 
It brought bim into a narrow lane, 
with lofty trees on each side, which 
interlaced their branches at the top, 
forming a verdant canopy, too tliick 
for the moon to penetrat^^He pau¬ 
sed a moment to consider whether 
he should go to the right or left. He 
hap^io motive for choice, but turned 
mechanically to the right. He soon 
perceived he was ascending a some¬ 
what steep hill,, and when he.gained 
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libe summit, seated himself on the 
trunk of a tree to take breath. 

And non'^ was the first moment lie 
began to think. All, till now, had 
been a rapid succession of dreams ; 
one unbroken series of visionary ab¬ 
stractions, which had passed through 
his mind. He burst into a loud 
laugh; clapped his hands, and chuck¬ 
led like an over-joyed child. 

“ Why this is brave!” he exclaim¬ 
ed : “ Uiis is a golden beginning of 
life’s journey—free as the air that 
bloAva upon me, and like it, unseen 
of man; unheeded by him, whence I 
«;ome, or tvhither I go. Hy Jupiter! 
but this is the way to learn jdiiloso- 
j)hy. Oil! there is no master of them 
all ran teach it half so feelingly as 
thi^,'’ taking the eighteeiipence from 
his pocket, and looking at it as it lay 
ill the palm of his hand. “ I.et me 
atk counsel of you, luy friends,” he 
continued with a laugh. “ W'iil you 
buy me a bed to-night t* Aye, say 
ye, if I v^ill go Avithout a dinner to¬ 
morrow. Hutwhen to-morrow comes, 
there will sfill be a to-morrow, and 
anotlier, and another, to the end of 
time ; while thy ending Avill be Avith 
the to-morrow’s sun-down — and 
then”- 

He paused suddenly; he examined 
closely the money he held—he chink¬ 
ed one piece against the other—and 
then burst into a louder and longer 
fit of laughter. 

” Does the devil hoodivink his 
oAvn ?” he cried. " Yea,doth he; for 
tuily by such a trick could this have 
h!ii)])encd. I said right when I call¬ 
ed it a golden beginning. It is a 
guinea 1 look upon; twenty-one 
shillings and sixpence; and so,twenty 
times a more precious philosophy 
than 1 took it to be. Now, had a 
man avIio knew the honest value of 
a guinea been self-cheated thus, I 
AA'ould retread every step 1 have taken 
to do him right; but it would be a 
sin to steal from so poor a Avretch, in 
virtue,asishc who aa'sh my master, the 
blessings he will purchase from every 
want of mine which bis involuntary 
bounty ^all relieve. So to your 
hiding ||A*ce i^in—and now, God 
speed me!” 

It M'as very true, that MiKIranfield 
had given a giiineajnsteadof ashi^ng. 
It is no less true, that when he dis¬ 
covered his mistake, he set the mat¬ 
ter right, by with^wing his sub¬ 


scription for one yearfromalying-iu 
cliarity to which he belonged, for tlie 
benefit of having his Avife’s poor re¬ 
lations delivered at their OAV'n liouscs. 

Tlie rhapsody of CUiorIcs Avas no 
sooner finished, than he sprung from 
his scut, and pursued his walk'. The 
morbid excitement of his feelings hud 
subsided; bis over heated bruin no 
longer teemed with confused th ougii ts 
and images; the violence of the pa¬ 
roxysm was passed, into which he 
had been thrown by the staggering 
novelty of his situation—anight Avan- 
dcrer, ivithout a home, Avitliout a 
friend; without the means to pro¬ 
cure the first; almost without the 
AA'isli to possess tlie second. From 
the moment Avhen Mr Cranfield’s 
Spartan annunciation rung in his 
astuiiislied ears—“ I shall not want 
you after next Fridtiy”—he had de- 
termineil in his own mind, that tliat 
“ next Friday,” should be to,him the 
hegira of his life—his point of de¬ 
parture in tlie world’s voyage;—and 
though he. knew he Avas to set sail 
Avitliuut chart or compass, a sort of 
reckless fascination, suited to his 
romantic. spii'it,seemed tod well upon 
his resolve. “ 1 can live Avherc there 
are men to serve,” was his frequent 
exclamation during the interval; and 
with this feeling at its climax, he 
turned his hack upon the door of 
Mr Cranfield. 

But there is a difference, which 
only experience discovers, between 
romantii*. intentions, and romantic 
performanc.es. WJien we revel in 
the former, we are like the simple 
country wench, who reckoned up all 
the things she would buy Avith tlie 
produce of her paii of milk; and 
when we b(*gin the latter, Ave very 
often give the untoivard kick Avhich 
scatters our anticipated delights in 
the dust. Our hero Avas already ap¬ 
proximating toAvards such a catas¬ 
trophe. Tired, drowsy, Avith an in¬ 
convenient appetite, (all of them 
mere common propensities of vulgar 
mortality,) the poetical qualities of 
his situation were fast losing their 
hold qpon his imagination. There 
was ifo picture8(|ue bank of violets 
upon which he could repose; no 
woodbine bower,the haunt of Dryads 
or of faines, with a crystal stream 
purling through it, which invited him 
to seek silvan slumbers in its cool 
recess; no cottage clnmney, sending 
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np ita vrefttbs of pde-blue smoke, 
(the fragrant vapour of turf or green¬ 
wood bough,) between two aged 
trees, 

“ Where Corydon and Thyrsls met. 

Are at their savoury dinner set, 

Of herbs, and other country messes, 
Which the neat-handed Phyllis dresses.” 

Ill short, be was wandering some- 
tviiere uii the confines of Middlesex 
and Jlerksbire, than which the de- 
sarts of Arabia are hardly less pro¬ 
ductive of the romantic in adventure, 
and lie would fain have had his su^)- 
per aud gone to bed, than which there 
are no two conditions of existence 
less conducive to the romantic in 
feeling. 

Again he seated himself by the 
road-side to res^and sleep came over 
liim. It was hro^-day ere he awoke, 
lie found lie had not been, as he 
imagined himself in his soliloquy, 
on the top of the hill, ” unseen of 
man,” or “ unheeded” by him. His 
hat and bundle were gone. 

“ They would have taken my mo¬ 
ney too, I warrant, if it had not been 
for the fear of disturbing mo.” 

There wag this fear, aud therefore 
due precaution had been employed 
to do it without disturbing him. 
1 'here was neither guinea nor six¬ 
pence in his pocket I The then pos¬ 
sessor of botii, as well as of his hat 
and bundle, was a Scotch pedlar,* no 
thief by profession ; one who would 
not go out of his way to pick a pocket; 
but one who liad no virtue in his soul 
strong enough to resist picking up 
whatever came in iiis way. 

Cliarles was confounded ! The co- 
loui* tied from his cheek, his lip 
quivered, aud tears of vexation, ra¬ 
ther than of grief, stood in his eyes. 
He who was light-hearted, and not 
without hope, with a fancied eighteen 
]>cnce only, as his sum of worldly 
wealtli, felt, for the moment, as if he 
had lost an inheritance, because now 
lie had not a farthing; so little capa¬ 
ble are we of putting their true value 
upon either the frowns or the smiles 
ol fortune. Despondency, however, 
was as foreign to his character, as it 
geueraliy is to bis time of life. As 
a matter of choice, he would rather 
have had his hat, his wardrobe, and 
his money; as a matter of necessity, 
he submitted to the privation with a 
good grace, after he done 


what older and niaOT heads are apt 
to do in like cases, adopted the pru¬ 
dent resolution of never running the 
same risk again. But could he have 
seen himself, he would, at least, have 
confessed there was now something 
wild, romantic, and picturesime 
cnougli in his appearance. Chanes 
Coventry was twl for his years, per¬ 
haps about five feet nine; slim, 
graceful in his carriage, and his 
figure a perfect model of symmetry; 
his hair, raven black, hanging in pro¬ 
fuse natural curls over his forehead; 
his features decidedly handsome; of 
a manly cast of beauty: and their ge¬ 
neral expression denoting a haiiglity 
firmness of mind, softened only by 
a bewitching smile, that seemed to 
play perpetually round his mouth. 
In his gait he %vas erect, carrying his 
head rar buck, and stepping along 
with a hounding, elastic ti'ead, as if 
the earth yielded to its pressure, but 
returned again, with force, to give 
it a more vigorous spring. 

Such a rover, unbouueted, unat¬ 
tended, wandering tlie highways, like 
a denizen of their vagrant liberties, 
could not be expected to pass along 
and rouse no wonder; and tortunutely 
for him, he roused something more 
than wonder, in one who saw him. 
He came to a ail|iBll village, after a 
walk of nearly fifteen miles, so faint 
with hunger, that further he felt he 
could not go, and sat down upon a 
large stone, which seemed tlie frag¬ 
ment of some ancient cross, just at 
tlie entrance of it. He had wholly 
forgotten the singulm-ity of his r])- 
peai'ance, til] it was recalled to his 
recollection by observing a group of 
children gazing at him ^om behind 
a barn-door, and by noticing the 
blacksmitii, who had left his turge;, 
and now stood midway between it 
and the footpath, with a horse-shoe, 
half red hot, in his pincers; the said 
horse-shoe therein not at all resem- 
bl tng the blacksmith’s curio8lty,whic}i 
was at a white heat, to make out 
Charles, and his business. Charles 
beckoned him to approach. He ad¬ 
vanced with a lazy, loitering step, as 
if he wanted a litde mora°time for 
observation at a distance. 

Is it possible to get employment 
in this place i'” was-lus firat question. 

Yes, possible enough, I take it, 
for we have plenty of ime poor here, 
whe will Mtaer gtarye than work.” 
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** I would work that I may not 
starve,” replied Charles. 

“ Aye,” responded the blacksmith, 
looking at him with a dubious eye, 
as though he thought he was likely 
enough to starve, notwithstanding, if 
he had nothing but his work to trust 
to for a dinner. 

“ I have been robbed on the road,” 
continued Charles. 

“ Indeed ! as how ?” interrupted 
the (Jyrlops. 

« While I slept.” 

" WJiile you slept? Why, that’s a 
bad look-out, young fellow; but you 
might expect as much, I tliink, in 
tliese parts, if you make the high¬ 
ways your bed; for we find enough 
to do to keep ourselves from being 
robbed with our eyes open.” 

“ I am pennyless, and in want of 
food,” added (jharles; “ but,” fixing 
his eyes earnestly on the man, “ 1 
seek no charity—whatever hand sup¬ 
plies my necessities shall be repaid 
by my labour.” 

“ 1 daresay it’s all very true what 
you say; however, as you are a stran¬ 
ger to me, you’ll not take it amiss if 
I don’t interfere.” 

With these w'ords the blacksmith 
hastened back to his forge, and be¬ 
gan to ply his anvU with redoubled 
diligence. Charle^overed his face 
with liis hands, and felt at that mo¬ 
ment more anguish of mind than he 
had ever known. He remained in this 
attitude, bitter forebodings crowd¬ 
ing fast upon him,until he was roused 
from it by a soft female voice. 

“ Young man I If you please, my 
mistress wants to speak with you.” 

He looked up. A rosy-cheeked 
lass, with dove-like eyes, in a mob 
cap, black stuif-gown, and a white 
apron, tucked up sideways, stood 
before him. 

“ And who is your mistress, pretty 
one?” said Charles, with that inde¬ 
scribable smile of his, for there was a 
something in the girl's manners and 
appearance which operated like a 
charm—“ Who is your mistress, and 
where does she live ?” 

“ Over the way, if you please, sir. 
Her name is Mrs Saville.’’ 

" 1 don’t know her, my dear,” re¬ 
plied Charles. 

“ I know that, sir,” and a sort of 
awkward blush diffused itself over 
her countenance, called there as 
much by the sia^ROge meaning ui 


Charles' aa by his flattering 
epithets of *1 dear,” and “ pretty one." 

“ Are you sure you are right?” he 
continued. 

“ (juite sure, sir,” she replied; 
“ my mistress said, * Mary, do you 
see that poor young man sitting there ? 
—he seems ill—go and tell him I 
want to speak with him.’—So I have 
come to tell you.” 

The innocence and simplicity of 
this mode of authenticating her em¬ 
bassy left no doubt upon Charles’s 
mind, that Mrs Saville, whoever she 
might be, did ” want to speak with 
liim;” and he followed his con¬ 
ductress to a large,old-fashioned,but 
substantially built mansion, which 
stood back twelve or fifteen yards 
from the public road. He was 
ushered into a spacious parlour, 
solidly rather than elegantly furnish¬ 
ed, where he found Mrs Saville. She 
was considerably advanced in years, 
somewhat below the middle height, 
with flaxen hair, and a remarkably 
pale, but delicately transparent com¬ 
plexion. Her air w'as courteous and 
refined, and bespoke tho gentlewo¬ 
man of the old school. There was 
a clear silvery tone in her voice, 
coupled witii a certain emphatic pre¬ 
cision in her mode of talking, and a 
quiet ease in her stately unembar¬ 
rassed manner, which forcibly re¬ 
minded Chai’les of his own beloved 
mother; nor was this impression 
weakened by a peculiar character of 
benignity and goodness which dwelt 
upon her still interesting countenance. 

Benevolence and pity, when they 
are of the right quality, (equally re¬ 
mote from the parade of doing good, 
and the impertinence of worthless 
curiosity,) perform their task with a 
entle impatience to hasten relief, 
y sparing the unfortunate every 
anxious feeling of suspense. Mrs 
Saville, in a few kind words, inform¬ 
ed Charles of her motive in sending 
for him. He was touched to the very 
heart. It seemed, as if the yem« of 
his infancy and boyhood had return¬ 
ed ; for, never since those years, ne¬ 
ver since his mother’s death, had the 
voice of man or woman reached his 
heart. It seemed, too, as if here were 
a being the heart might trust; one 
who would not fling upon its breath¬ 
ings the churlish spirit of a aelAsh 
world, nor interpret its desires by 
the cold cunning of eordkl oidoula- 
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tion; one wbom oven he, with all 
liis proud scorn of unrequited bene* 
fits, could be content to call and feel 
his benefactor. He related what had 
befallen him on tlie road, and how it 
had hence chanced that he was in 
his present plij^ht. But this was on¬ 
ly half the talc; his expressive fea¬ 
tures, his natural ffrace, and the sim¬ 
ple eloquence ol ingenuous trutli, 
told for him, while, as he partook of 
refreshments he so much needed, 
Mrs Saville extracted in detail the 
“ story of his life.” 

“ You have spoken much of your 
mother,” said Mrs Saville; but no¬ 
thing of your father.” 

“ 1 never knew him; he died when 
I was in my cradle.” 

“ That was a sad mischance.” 

“ My mother felt it so,” replied 
Charles; for as often as she talked 
to me of him, it was with a grief as 
fresh as when he died.” 

“ Then you know the manner of 
his death ?” observed Mrs Saville. 

In answer to this question, Charles 
related all the circumstances of that 
event, as he had heard them from his 
mother. Mrs Saville appeared great¬ 
ly interested witli the narrative; for 
it partook of tliat deep-toned melan¬ 
choly with which it rvas ever invest¬ 
ed by her from whose lips alone he 
had listened to its recital. 

1 do think,” said she, when ho 
bad concluded, “ it were a thousand 
pities you should not have a friend 
at tiiis critical moment of your life.” 

“ It is a wide world, madam,” re¬ 
plied Charles, thoughtfully, “ and 
there are paths enough for all who 
are in it: sooner or later, I shall 
find mjf way into one of them.” 

” .So I doubt not you will,” an- 
stvered Mrs Saville; “ but it is be¬ 
cause the world is M’ide, because 
there are many paths, and because 
of those many, there be some that 
are very bad, that they who are enter¬ 
ing upon it, and have their path to 
choose, stand in need of those who 
have gone before them to direct tlieir 
steps.” 

“ I liave been the child of mis¬ 
fortune hitherto by decree,” said 
Charles; “ henceforth, I elect my¬ 
self tiiie child of fortune by choice, 
aud bind myself upon her wheel, the 
seeker of all its giddy turns.” 

His features brightened,and ahold 
dltfiug gashed from his eyes, as the 
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still fascinating vision of a troubled 
destiny dimly floated before his 
fancy. 

“ I will not seek to turn you from 
your choice,” continued Mrs Saville, 
with Ibe same unperturbed aud mild 
tone of expostulation she had all 
along maintained; " I would only 
ask to be permitted to give myself 
owe of those turns of fortune’s wheel, 
of which you ai'e so enamoured.” 

Charles was silent. 

” (Jome, young man,” added Mrs 
Saville, " let j«e have power to per¬ 
suade you, there is an over-ruling 
Providence that guides (and to fulfil 
its own inscrutable purposes) all the 
seeming chances of this life. Coni- 
pai'e our journey ibrough it, from 
the time wiienwc commence it alone, 
to a traveller having to cross a broad 
and rajiid river, by the aid of step¬ 
ping-stones, placed at irregular, aud 
sometimes hazardous, distances. You 
are that traveller; you have arrived 
at the margin of this river; you are 
considering how you shall cross it; 
lot me place your foot on the first of 
these stepping-stones. How you are 
to reaeh the next, and the next, and 
the next, and Avhether you are to find 
them many or feiv, that so your pas¬ 
sage shall be easy or difficult, nor 
you nor I can telf) but Fortune, your 
chosen goddess, oft'ers you tlie,/?r«.f.” 

This unexpected and irresistible 
appeal, urged with such singular 
adroitness aud dtdicacy, urged^, too, 
in tones, and with a persuasive gen¬ 
tleness, that strangely reenllod Ibrill- 
iug remembrances of bis mother, 
overpowered the feelings of Cbai'les. 
A thousand emotions struggled fur 
utterance; but all be could say, or 
rather attempt to say, was a stam¬ 
mering acknowledgment of gratitude, 
witliout accepting or refusing the 
kindness that excited it. 

“ Your agitation,” continued Mrs 
Saville, after a short pause, “ con¬ 
vinces me I have struck the chord 
whose vibrations are in unison with 
my desires. I take your answer from 
the unerring oracle of awakened feel¬ 
ings which have no words, but ex- 

{ iress themselves in the trembling 
anguage of the eye, or the burning 
of tlie flushed cheek. You are my 
guest to-day. To-morrow, you shall 
depart upon an errand that 1 dare 
promiise myself will not disappoint 
mino or your hopes. Remain here,” 
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rIio added, rising from her chair, “ I 
will return directly.” With these 
Avordfi slie loft the room. 

Before Charles could recover from 
the spell-like trance into which this 
address had thrown him, Mrs Saville 
re-entered the apartment, with an 
open letter in her hand. 

“ I feel assured,” said she, " I am 
only fulfilling an appointed duty in 
what I liave done, for these things 
are not the work of chance. This is 
a letter to my brother. H«‘ is an ex¬ 
cellent man, and has the power, where 
he s«(>s the propriety, of befriending 
the friendless. If he take you by 
the hand, it must be your own fault 
should you nut .'iderpintely benefit 
by the introduction. You shall hear 
what I have said, that you may know 
precisely the circumstances under 
ivhich you will TU'Csent yourself to 
him.” 

Mrs .Seville then read the letter. 
It was little more than a statement 
of the manner in which she had be¬ 
come acquainted with Cliarles and 
his history, and a simple, but earnest 
entreaty, that he would endeavour to 
complete what she had begun. 

“ Now,” continued Mrs Saville, 

“ you shall depart with this early to¬ 
morrow. If you are at the first mile¬ 
stone, beyond the turnpike where the 
two roads meet, a little before five 
o’clock, the stage will pass in which 
you may proceed to London.” 

“ I am utterly unable, madam”— 
exclaimed Charles, witli an agitated 
voice- 

" Spare yourself and me,” inter¬ 
rupted Mrs Saville. “ I should bo 
sorry if you were able to say what 
it is natural you should feel, on an 
occasion like this. So here let us 
dismiss the subject. We shall not 
be at a loss, I dare say,” she added, 
smiling, “ for others j” and immedi¬ 
ately led the conversation into va¬ 
rious channels, till the excitement of 
Charles's mind gradually subsided. 
He then entered with animated free¬ 
dom into discourse; and it was easy 
to perceive how her first favourable 
impressions were deepened, as she 
insensibly drew from him the au¬ 
thentic transcript of his mind. 

When night came, he took leave 
of Mrs Saville. His farewell was 
imprinted on the hand extended to¬ 
wards him, with a silent fervour that 
would have satisfied the excellent 
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Mr Cranfield his hcai‘t was indeed 
“ in the right place.” In his bi'd- 
room he found the letter lying on 
the table, sealed and directed; and 
beside it a neat silken purse, con¬ 
taining twenty guineas. 

Charles sat down to think; to lire 
over again the extraordinary day he 
had passed. He was too young and 
inexperienced to rend its eventful 
history, by the sober light of reason. 
The world and its concerns, the hu¬ 
man heart and its mysteries, the holy 
deeds of unobtrusive virtue, were to 
him all unknown. What had hap¬ 
pened, therefore, seemed more like 
a talc of fairy-land, than that thing 
merely which men call good fortune; 
of which the instances are so many, 
that were they all recorded, we 
should cease to write romance, as 
less romantic than truth. Thought 
could not help him out of his per¬ 
plexity. “ View it how I will,” he 
exclaimed, at the close of his ntedi- 
tatious, “ it in a miracle; but at all 
events 1 will see the end of it.” 

With this declaratitin he retired to 
bed. In the morning he awoke re¬ 
freshed and che<>rful. When he de¬ 
scended from his room, the only per¬ 
son he saw was the pretty dove-eyed 
lass, who had been the ambassadress 
of Mrs Saville the preceding day. 
She looked as if she knew all that 
had happened, and rejoiced in her 
knowledge. A passing word of gal¬ 
lantry escaped his lips, as she opened 
the door for liim; and hastening to 
the first mile-stone be 3 'ondthc turn¬ 
pike-gate,” the stage soon arrived in 
which he was conveyed to Loudon. 

It should be here mentioned, that 
when Charles entered tlie village, 
and seated himself upon the old 
stone, in the way already described, 
Julia Montague, a young lady in her 
eighteenth year,.and the niece of 
Mrs Saville, was standing at tlie par¬ 
lour window, while her aunt was 
busy settling the accounts of the 
week in another part of the room. 
It is not meant to lie insinuated, that 
if, instead of Ciiai'les Coventry, (and 
the reader remembers W'hat sort of a 
looking person Charles Coventry 
w’as,) a poor, decrepid, aged man, 
had rested his weary limbs on that 
same piece of antique stone, there 
would have been the least difference 
in Julia Montague’s humanity. Be 
that as it may, however, it was en- 
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tireljr owing to her humanity, in the 
first instance, that Mrs Savillo saw 
Charles at all; for the weekly ac¬ 
counts were very long, and it Is ex¬ 
ceedingly probable he would have 
left bis seat before they were finish¬ 
ed, had not her niece been the first 
to pity his distressed condition. Oh, 
the unsearchable depths of woman’s 
sensibility 1 

The letter which Charles carried 
with him was directed to Nicholas 
Howard, Esq., Thames Street. Thi¬ 
ther he proceeded the moment he ar¬ 
rived in London. Mr Howard was 
at home. ' He read the letter, and 
there was a smile upon his features, 
as if mentally exclaiming, “ ano¬ 
ther of my good sister’s benevolent 
whims!” Mr Howard, however, 
though, as Mrs Saville had said, “ an 
excellent man,” was very much a 
man of the world. His reception of 
(’harles, therefore, was marked by a 
degree of caution which appeared 
cold and repulsive. It was evident 
too, from the questions he put, (and 
Which Charles answered frankly but 
haughtily, because they were tacit 
impeachments of his veracity,) that 
he did not quite believe the story of 
himself as related to Mrs Saville. At 
the close of the interview, he said he 
must enquire further of Mr Cranfield, 
before he could promise to attend to 
his sister’s recjuest, offering him, 
meainvhtle,some small pecuniary aid, 
if he stood in need of it. 

” I do not, sir,” said Charles re¬ 
spectfully ; “ Mrs Saville lias placed 
me beyond the reach of immediate 
diificulties; but were it otherwise, I 
could not consider myself worthy of 
your bounty, till you thought me 
worthy of your confidence.” 

Mr Howard smiled, as men in whom 
experience has worn off the first fine 
edge of ingenuouafeelings are apt to 
smile, when they listen to sentiments 
wiiich they remember as once their 
own, and remember too, how, like 
the perfume of a gathered flower, 
they are hastening to decay in the 
beaten paths of life. He named a 
day when ('liarles was to call again, 
and they separated. 

“ What a difference between bro¬ 
ther and sister!” he exclaimed, as he 
left the house; ignorant that theh* 
hearts might be cast in the same 
mould, but that the brother knew the 
iroildi aad Biiter did, not, 


thing will come of this, 1 aee,” lie 
added, " for he has suspicions of me, 
which 1 would rather sweep the 
streets than condescend to remove” 
—and his proud blood mantled into 
his cheek. 

Charles repeated his visit at the 
appointed time, armed with preme¬ 
ditated dislike—almost with an ir¬ 
ritable spirit of predetermined of¬ 
fence. Mr Howard’s altered manner 
dissipated in a moment the petulant 
humours of a week’s nursing. He 
was a man of few words; but his 
words, like his dealings, were direct, 
and to a given purpose. 

“ Mr Coventry,’’ said he, when 
Charles had taken a seat, ” 1 can noiv 
give you my confidence. I have seen 
Mr Cranfield; I have also, unexpect¬ 
edly, had opportunities of making 
other enquiries; and the best proof of 
their result is, the offer I at once make 
of receiving you into roy employ¬ 
ment.” What followed maybe briefly 
described. The situation was one of 
small emolument; but to Charles, 
(who ac.ceptcd it with silent contri¬ 
tion for his ungenerous suspicions of 
Mr Howard at their first interview,) 
it was an estate, compared with his 
earnings in tlio service of Cranfield. 

Years rolled on, and in each suc¬ 
cessive one Charles Coventry still 
found something to make it brigiitcr 
than that which went before. There 
were no sudden bursts of prosperity: 
no charming windfalls, that ” came 
pat like the catastrophe of the old 
comedy;” but there was a sober, 
steady, progressive improvement, 
which, by the time he was three-and- 
twenty, trebled his original salary. 
Nor was this because IVIr Howard was 
liberal. It was because Charles wasdi- 
ligent, to render himself worthy of ad¬ 
vancement Had he been without that 
stirring quality which will not let its 
possessor keep the valley, while others 
tread the heights, his moTKlyfaithful 
services would have reaped the har¬ 
vest which thinly strews the garners 
of negative virtue, while bolder, if 
not always better, husbandry, gathers 
in its abounding crop. But he had 
in his composition the first element, 
the fundamental basis of all prospe¬ 
rity in life, where prosperity waits 
upon desert-a fixed determination 
to be master of his situation whatever 
it might be. Had he been only a 
ahoe-pluickf he wouMi infiiUibly hare 
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been the hest elioe-black of bis time 
or place. 

Thk iinpulHC led liiin to widen the 
range of hia studies, ho as to embrace 
tlioae compreiiciiBive principles of 
commerce, wdiirli, in tlieir practical 
application, produce that combination 
HO rare in every country save Eng¬ 
land, the inerchant-stateBinan; who 
makes knowledge the handmaid of 
enterprise; and surveys, with a philo¬ 
sophic mind,tlie rational and artificial 
wants, the physical resources, the 
moral characteristics, and the ])o]iti- 
cal institutions of all nations, to ren¬ 
der all tributary to the prosperity of 
his own. Mr Howard quickly disco¬ 
vered the expanding resources of 
Charles’s mind, and insensibly'began 
to treat him with that deference, 
which intellectual superiority, in 
whatever shape it manifests itself, 
enforces alike from those who can, 
and those w'ho cannot, estimate its 
precise value. Charles was gradu¬ 
ally admitted to his confidence, con¬ 
sulted upon s])ecific undertakings, 
and referred to for facts, connttcted 
with complicated questions of foreign 
or domestic trade. In no one case 
did Mr Howard find tliis confidence 
misplaced, or the advice he sought, 
or the information he required, in¬ 
applicable to its puipose. 

Thus fortified in his opinions of his 
eminent qualities, and satisfied, from 
experience, that his prudence, and 
his cautious habits, were in no way 
injuriously affected by the impetuous 
energy of his general character, he 
confided to his management an affair 
of vital imjiortance, as connected with 
both the honour and the stability of 
the house. A voyage to India, how¬ 
ever, was necessaiy ; and diither 
Charles went (then only in his five- 
aud-twentieth year,) intrusted witli 
full power to act upon his sole re¬ 
sponsibility, in a matter of such vast 
magnitude, that it might have added 
furrows to a brow already wrinkled 
by a long life spent in adjusting si¬ 
milar transactions. But he approach¬ 
ed the question undismayed; not 
from any over-weening reliance upon 
himself, but because, having delibe¬ 
rately investigated it, he believed he 
clearly saw where the justice of the 
case lay, and in that (if he were 
right) he had determined his strength 
should lie. He was right: and he 
«toQd lik9 A rockf Ott« onCf be 


obtained, from the^ adverse parties, 
the admissions which built up the 
defences of his own position; and 
when the whole was com])lete, they 
had no alternative but to concede the 
issue, or deny their previous ac¬ 
quiescence in all the premises upon 
which it was le^tiraately esta¬ 
blished. 

At the expiration of three years, 
Charles retunied to England. Mr 
Howard received him with warm 
congratulations, being already ap¬ 
prised, by his letters, of the course 
and issue of the negotiation. The 
sum which it involved was little less 
than half a million sterling; and this 
had not merely been released, but 
the mode of its release, had complete¬ 
ly ellaced every mark of apparent 
dishonour, which eager enemies and 
cold friends had sought to fix upon 
the husincss. 'Hie name of Howard 
stood, if possible, higher tliau it bad 
ever dune; and the owner of that 
name not only felt the obligation, but 
it was his pride to acknowledge it 
suitably. His first act, in a spirit of 
munificent gratitude, was to transfer 
to the name of Charles Coventry, in 
the books of the house, one hundred 
tliousand of tlie sum he had redeem¬ 
ed ; his second, to notify on ('hange, 
and by all other usual means, that 
henceforth the house itself would be 
the firm of Howard and Coventry. 

It was shortly after tliis event he 
saw Mrs Saville, for the first time 
since that memorable morning wlien, 
friendless, hungry, and destitute, he 
told his disastrous story to the churl¬ 
ish blacksmith, and attracted, un¬ 
knowingly, the pitying notice of the 
fair .lulia. He bad never forgotten 
his kind benefactress; on the con¬ 
trary, it was his delight, at each 
fresh turn of fortune in his favour, to 
make her acquainted witli it; and 
she always received the intelligence 
with unabated interest in his welfare. 
She had come to town for the bene¬ 
fit of medical advice in that incura¬ 
ble disease old age, (fur all her com¬ 
plaints were but the falling to 
jiieces of an excellent constitution 
preparatory to the closing scene,) 
and taken up her abode in Mr 
Howard’s house, where Charles re¬ 
newed Ids personal acquaintance 
witli her. He was shocked to see tlie 
dilapidations time liad wiouglit in so 
short a period} forgettasg thaty be- 
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tween eixty-five and seventy-five, ten 
years make sad havoc. Her stature, 
always diminutive, had assumed the 
stoop of decrepitude ; her flaxen hair 
was n silver white; her delicately 
pale complexion had the wan hue of 
sh'kiiesN; and iier clear, musical 
voic(^ had lapsed into a cracked, tre- 
niulouN tone. But there was the 
same benignity of countenance ; and 
her carriage, though feeble, retained 
its impress of courtesy and refine¬ 
ment. 

Mrs Seville was accompanied by 
her niece, who,%range to say, was 
still Julia Montague, though now 
bidding adieu to six-and-twenty. Ju¬ 
lia, if not absolutely beautiful, was 
at least something more than inte¬ 
resting in her appearance; and united 
to elegant manners, an amiable dis- 
position,and a richly cultivated mind. 
vVhether she could have married,but 
would not; w'hether she would, but 
could not; or lastly, whether neither 
was the case, hut that she was single 
for the same reason that she had au- 
hurn hair, are ])oiatB which it were 
utterly indefensible to discuss. It 
is enough that she was single, and 
that the sterling qualities of her cha¬ 
racter attracted the notice of Mr Co¬ 
ventry in the frequent opportunities 
lie now liad of observing her. He, 
too, was beyond that period of life 
Avhen either the heart or the eye is 
atone consulted, provided there he a 
liead to lend its assistance. But Ju¬ 
lia Montague had attractions for all 
three. The eye of a liushand might 
dwell with conscious pride upon her 
personal charms; his heart, with fond 
devotion, ujion her gentle virtues; 
and his mind, with calm admiration, 
upon the natural endowments and 
acquired treasures of Iiers. Tliere 
was food for passion, for love, for 
esteem. When the first decayed, as 
decay it must, thougli “ to a radiant 
angel linked,” endearing love would 
fill the void, and sober reason, that 
knows no change, shed its mild lus¬ 
tre to the last. 

After this preparation, the matter 
may as well he settled at once, for 
tliere can no longer be any secret in 
the business. Every reader has al¬ 
ready anticipated the iiievitahie uni¬ 
on betwee.ii ('liarlcs Coventry and 
Julia Montague. It took place about 
six or seven mouths after her arrival 
in London, and scarcely as many 
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weeks before the decease of Mrs Sa- 
ville, who expired suddenly, while 
sitting at breakfast on the very morn¬ 
ing of the day she had fixed for re¬ 
turning into the country, under the 
firm persuasion of signal benefit de¬ 
rived from the skill of her physician. 
It was a falling asleep, rather Uian 
that terrific struggle between soul 
and body, when they are to separate. 
She leaned hac;k in her chair—the 
shadow of death passed for a mo¬ 
ment over lier countenance—there 
was one long-drawn sigh—and all 
was over I Thus mild and peaceful 
was the departure of Eugenia Sa- 
ville from a world through whicli 
she had passed as mildly, as peace¬ 
fully,—and most holily! Tears were 
shed for her, not such as fall upon 
the grave of all who leave behind 
kindred or friends to mourn a com¬ 
mon loss with common grief; but 
such as hallow the memory of the 
good; tears, whose source was in 
the heart, and wliicli dropped from 
eyes where many a time and oft 
they had been dried by tlie benign 
being they now bewailed. 

Mr Howard did not survive his 
sister more than two years; the ex¬ 
act number by which he was her 
junior in age, so tliat their earthly 
pilgrimage was of the same duration, 
almost to a day. Having no family, 
and all ins relations being in opulent 
circumstances, he bequeathed tlie 
hulk of his iinniense property to cha¬ 
ritable institutions; and to his part¬ 
ner, Mr Coventry, the valuable pos¬ 
session of the business of tlie late 
firm. To his niece, Julia Coventry, 
he gave a legacy of five thousand 
pounds; being,” as he expressed 
it in ids will, “ the fifth part of the 
sum lie had intended to leave her, 
had she not already succeeded to 
two fortunes—the one tliat was her 
aunt's, his dear departed sister, Eu¬ 
genia Savilie; Uie otlier, the fur bet¬ 
ter fortune of a good husband.” 

From this period, tiie career of 
Charles ('oventry was marked by un¬ 
exampled prosperity. Wealtli flow¬ 
ed in upon liiiii through a thousand 
channels, with all its concomitants, 
vast influence., the highest distinction 
tliat can surround a jcomtnoner, and 
tlie ambition to become the founder 
of a family. As a first step towards 
effecting the iast, he obtained a seat 
in Pat'luunent; as a second, a pre- 
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pondcrating voicA in the nomination 
to other Heats; and as a third, lie 
concentrated all the energies of his 
mind and character to acquire public 
reputation as an orator and politi¬ 
cian. He had the requisites for both; 
and Ids political principles were upon 
record, in a wort wluch had exrite<l 
an unusual degree of popular notice, 
from its caustic analysis of Whig 
patriotism, and its sai'castic deliiu'a- 
tioiiB of the leading Whig i)atriots, 
for the last half century. 

He was soon satisfied he had not 
placed before his hopes a visionary 
prize. Scarcely had he taken his 
seat, and certainly had not addressed 
tlie House more than three or four 
times, Avhen he was singled out for 
one of those ferocious attacks by 
the Opposition, which they never 
make exce])! upon an imbecile Mini¬ 
ster, or a formidable adversary who 
is rising to his proper level. It em¬ 
bodied every mode of pai'liainent/- 
ary warfare, from polished sarcasm 
and eloquent invective, to deep- 
mouthed reproof, and the light artil¬ 
lery of ridicule. Tlie Whig benches 
rang with acc1am.ations; the Trea¬ 
sury ones were silent. To have 
echoed tliose acclamations, Avould 
have been to recognise, as a cham¬ 
pion, one wlio was on his trial to es- 
tiiblish whether he bad the mettle in 
him which would proclaim him such, 
or oul)' the ardour of a well-dispo¬ 
sed, but feeble auxiliary. There was 
not a man in the house who better 
understood tlie true nature of his 
position, or all tliat hung suspended 
on the issue, than Mr (Coventry him¬ 
self. Pride, ambition, glory, consci¬ 
ous strength, contenf])! of despicable 
motives, inilunied into resentment at 
the anticipated possibility of their 
success, every feeling that could in¬ 
spire an ardent, generous nature, 
concurred to animate; him. He rose. 
His exordium was placid, easy, play¬ 
ful even; but there was a collected 
energy of purpose on his brow; a 
kindling, but smothered fire in his 
eye; and a dignified repose of man¬ 
ner, which bespoke^e secret know¬ 
ledge of a reserved strength for tlie 
decisive onset. It cjimc. 

There had been the stillness that 
foretells the hurricane; the rising 
gusts and furious eddies that are its 
immediate harbingers; and there was 
the hurricane itself! The devastation 
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was complete. Not a Vestige re¬ 
mained of the mighty fabric which 
sarcasm and invective, reproof and 
ridicule, had raised to arrest his p^ 
gress; and when be sat down, with 
the emphatic declaration, that as 
lie hoped he should never invite-hos¬ 
tility by presumptuous arrogance, 
so would he never bend to it, when 
it wore, in his judgraenf^ the livery 
of that most degenerate of our vices, 
or, if they liked it better, meanest 
of our infirmities,” peals of tumultu¬ 
ous cheers bore. teHtunoiiy to the elo¬ 
quence, maulinesR, aM justice of his 
defence. The Minister was loud in 
his encomiums, and .personally con¬ 
gratulated him upon the display he 
had made; while the adherents of 
government, now that he had shewn 
lie was ahhi to assert his own cause, 
came forward with oppressive ala¬ 
crity to assert it for him. With mo¬ 
dest self-denial, he belied the swell¬ 
ing exultation which throbbed in 
every pulse of his excited frame ; 
but he Avho has fought hard for vic¬ 
tory and gained it, with whatever 
well-beseeming diffidence he may 
teach his tongue to disclaim the lau- 
nd, has that tvithin, even at the mo- 
iiumt wlieii he wraps the cloak of 
hiiinility in its thickest folds about 
liiui, which Avliispers to his proud 
heart that he is a conqueror. Charles 
(’oventry bad feverisb dreams that 
night. 'l'itles,and ribbons, and glitter¬ 
ing stars, and bright honours, dazzled 
bis sleeping fancy; and such a glass 
as Uanquo held in his hand, wiieii 
tlie, weird sisters “ grieved the lieart” 
of Macbeth, seemed to shew him 
“ gold-bound brows” which he could 
“ smile upon, and point at for his.” 

At length he found himself with 
his foot planted on the first step of 
“ ambition’s ladder.” An executive 
appointment, with a baronetcy, were 
oilered him in reipiital of his long, 
(lisiutcrested, and valuable support 
of government. He accepted them. 
Then came another night of feverish 
dreams, as be laid liis head upon his 
illow, Sir (;harles Coventry, a mero- 
er of the administration. He was 
now approaching his fiftieth yeai', 
aud was tin; father of a numerons 
family, three of whom wjsre sons. 
If, tlierefurc, he liad touched tlie 
boundary of his hopes, 'he had the, 
satisfaction of knowing that with his 
wealth, he should transinit a title to 
3 D 
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his posterity. But tlie same nrii- 
dencR, talent, and unwearied ardour 
in tlie pursuit ot Avhatei or lio under¬ 
took, which had conducted liim thus 
far, opened the patli to liis furtlicr 
advancenu'JU. He distinguished him¬ 
self L'rf*atlj' I)y tlie vigorous and effi- 
nerit discharge of his official duties; 
and while lie impressed his colleagues 
and the country with a high opinion 
of his fitness for more important 
functions, he silenced the hostility of 
political adversaries, who, when he 
accepted offic^ were not slow to 
ding upon hinrflieir taunts, as an 
adventurer for place witliout the re¬ 
quisite qualifications. A few short 
years saw him raised to the dignity 
of a privy-couiicvllor,and gracedwith 
the ribbon of the order of the Bath. 

Behold liim now! The Right Ho¬ 
nourable Sir Charles Coventry, K.B. 
giving weight to tlie measures of Go¬ 
vernment by his advice, and support* 
ing them afterwards by his eloquence 
in Parliament, where he was no longer 
the candidate for distinction, but the 
possessor of it. lie had w'holly with¬ 
drawn himself from mercantile af¬ 
fairs, partly because their adequate 
superiutcudence w'as incompatible 
wdth the other demands upon his 
time; but more because they might 
stand in his way, if tiie occasion pre¬ 
sented itself, for grasping at the great 
object of his ambition. He had rea¬ 
lised a princely fortune, which he 
used with the tmostentatious virtue 
of one who remembered wdiat he ^v'as 
thirty-five years before; for it was 
just that period since his forlorn con¬ 
dition had awakened the sympathy 
of Mrs Saville, w’hose memory Avas 
idolized In his recollection. He never 
forgot that condition. The “ neat 
silken purse,” AH'hich contained the 
first twenty guineas that had ever 
called him master, AA'as religiously 
preserved; and he would often fan¬ 
cifully compare it to a little rivulet 
•n'ellii^ forth from the side of some 
lofty mountain, which, augmented in 
its course by many tributary streams, 
becomes at last a mighty river, pour¬ 
ing its ample waters in a majestic 
tide to the green ocean. 

One of those political emergencies, 
arising from the jealousies of rival 
statesmen, w'hich have frequently lift¬ 
ed into power men wdio had been 
all their lives vainly striving to bring 
about such a consummation of their 


hopes, operated propitiously for Sir 
Gharlos Coventry. It is true he had 
sown the seeds; hut it is no less 
true, tliat witliout such a coiieur- 
reiice of circuinstaiiees, in all proha- 
hility he Avould never have reaped 
the harvest. Matured, liow'ever, as 
his experience now Avas, and un¬ 
abated as Avas that ardour of ciia- 
racter Avhicli had distinguislied liim 
from Ids cradle, a transient misgiving 
of himself crept over Ids mind vvlum 
tlie ])rize laj*^ fairly ivitidii his reaeli, 
and he ivas invited to stretch fortli 
ills hand. But tlie iidsgi\ing aa'Hs 
only transient. A iiohle eiitliusiusin 
succeeded; tlie more certain to coii- 
diiet liim prosjierously tlirough ids 
trial, because it had been ushered in 
by a Aviso diffidence. He accepted 
the sKAi-s of office ; took ids seat at 
the council-table, as n Cabinet Minis¬ 
ter; and BHAV Idinself lionoured, in a 
pre-eminent degree, by tbe personal 
and constitutional confidence of ids 
BOA'creign. As on tlie other occasions 
of Ids life, he at once filled the space 
in Avliich he moved. Tlie eiuu'gies 
of Ids nature dcA’cIojiod tliemsehes 
Avith increased anqditude ; tbe di- 
mensioTis id' his intellect Avere en¬ 
larged to tlie full extent of its new 
sphere. Tlds extraordinary (|ua]ity, 
w’liose existence could never liave 
been knoAA'ii, but by tbe ine.'uis Avldcli 
actually disclosed it, (altiiougb its 
secret influence Avastlle iiiddeii spriiig 
of all bis actions, as it ever must be 
of all men avIio luiild tliemselves a 
name,) created so mueli astouisli- 
ment in one of ids colleagues, that 
he observed, “ If Sir Cliarles Coven¬ 
try were to become King of Kiiglaiul, 
every bodj’’ Avould say lie was horn 
to wear a croAvn; for lie aUvays seems 
to have been intended by nature for 
tbe precise station lie occupies.” A 
profound mystery of tlie Avorld w'hs 
solved in tlds balf-jociihir, balf-petu- 
lant remark. It is those, ami those 
only, “ intended by nature for tlie 
precise station they occupy,” wlio 
rule the world, from the Macedonian 
compieror down to tlie village orach*; 
and manya hearl^ldcli has the noble 
quality, liA'Cs and dies in ignorance 
of its presence, because occasion has 
not called it fortli. 

: Sir Charles Coventfy exercised 
the high function of a Cabinet Mi¬ 
nister for eleven years; and during 
last three, that of Frime Minister. 
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But he had now passed his grand 
cliuiactoric; and tliougli free from 
any of the more enfeebling symptoms 
of age, began to feel a desire for re¬ 
pose. lie liad lived long enough for 
others, and for worldly objects. He 
wisiied to find a quiet interval, this 
side the grave, for the peaceful en¬ 
joyment of himself. Such, however, 
is the fascination of power, (next to 
life, the hardest thing, perhaps, to 
part with voluntarily,) that the desire 
languished two years I)efore he could 
r(‘s'olve to intiiuato it to his Royal 
lV1ast<*r. Wlnm he did, p(n'mission 
was granted, but with many flatter¬ 
ing expressions of regret, and the 
still more flattering declaration of a 
wish tiiat the memory of his eminent 
services sliould be perpetuated by 
the honours of the peerage. A few 
weeks after, the Minister resigned 
the seals of oflice as Viscount Glun- 

CIIAIO ! 

Here terminated his public life; 
but it was the dispensation of Pro¬ 
vidence that he should live to a ripe 
old age in the serene luxury of a 
gradual unfelt] decay, surrounded by 
an allectlonat(^ family, beloved by 
many friends, and honoured in the 
woi-ld’s osteimi. Laily Gleiicraig, 
who had been his companion in 
climbing the (laxxVm^ heights of 
rank and power, sliared with him, 
a short time, tint tranquil retirement 
thatfollowi'd; but she set out before 
him on the great journey of eternity. 
The separation was lender, not ago¬ 
nizing ; fur no earthly happiness is 
blighted, no fondly-cherished hopes 
of years to come are destroyed, 
Avhen, trembling on the verge of 
eighty, hearts arc unlinked by death, 
which have throbbed in unison 
tlirough all their foregone days. 
“ Tarry yet a little space, and we 
will go togetluM-,” may speak the na¬ 
tural wish of the survivor; but the 
soul breathes this consolation, “ to- 
dnff is appointed for thee —and for me 
a to-morrom which is at hand.” The 
venerable Glcncruig felt this, as he 
bent over the agei^orm of her, on 
whose pale wrinlcliwl face there 
beamed the placid smile which told 
of blameless joy that she was sum¬ 
moned first H^et, not till parting was 
like the current of a quiet sUeam, 
whose wat(*r8, seqiarated by some 
dark and rocky fragment, flow in a 


divided course round its base, but 
meet again to lie for ever joined. 

Two sons and four daughters of 
Lord Glencraig were married, and 
tiie panmts of a numerous oflspring. 
The older of the former, who was 
heir to the title, iiad distinguished 
himself in several foreign missions 
of great delicacy. Two other sons, 
anci one daughter, remained untnar- 
ri(;d, the last probably because she 
was devoted to a science wliich wiUi- 
drew all her thoughts from earth. 
She Avas an astronomer; but be¬ 
yond looking at tlie lieavenly iiodies 
tlirougli magniiii;ent telescopes, it 
never appeared diat any thing came 
of her star-gazing. 

It was delightful to see him, with 
unimpaired taculties of mind, and 
few infirmities of l>ody, wearing out 
the remnant of a life that hud been, 
so full of busy incidents. Some 
branches of bis family were always 
witli him, and onck in each year it 
was his custom to have them all as¬ 
sembled at his table, children, graud- 
ciiildren, and grcat-grand-cliildren, 
even down to tlie nursling of six 
montlis old, or younger, if there 
clianc,<'d, at such time, to be a fresh, 
arrival. Oiii the flow of sublime 
and holy feeling that would scum to 
gush from the old man's heart at 
those moments, as he looked round 
and saw tln^ living images of his 
Maker, in whose veins ran kindred 
blood! How, like a ])atriarcb of the 
chosen land, he would discourse 
wisdom with tlie elders, mingling 
the maxims of this world with the 
piety of the next! And then, he had 
clieerful thoughts, and a lightsome 
spirit, to ('.all up inirtli and laughter 
on the unclouded brow of youth; 
while infancy itself, seated on his 
knee, would chuckle, and clap its 
dimpled liands, as he danced before 
its sparkling eyes the glittering 
AA^atcb-cliain,‘or radiant diamond that 
adorned the shrivelled shaking hand. 
All were happy; but lie, of all, the 
happiest; for his share of happiness 
was swelled to ovci-flowiug by the 
addition of theirs. 

“ Julia, how old are you f” fudd 
the venerable peer, at one of diese 
annual heart-gi-eetings, addressing 
tlie daughter of his eldest son. 

“ Seventeen,” was the reply. 
Stand by me;—And you, 3ifr 
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Frederick, with your fcJirlcRs hawk’s 
•ye, wiiiit is your afjo ?” 

** Eleven, grandfather.” 

“ (k)ine you here too.”—Tlien, 
casting his looks round, he fixed up¬ 
on another, and another, and another, 
till he had gathered eight of ids 
children’s children about him.—“ I 
want another yet,” he continued, 
“ and it must be that little Miss who 
is so busy with her doll, in a corner 
by herself.” 

The child tvas brought. The laugh¬ 
ing, rosy group stood wondering at 
vviiat was to follow. 

By this living multiplication 
table,” said he, with a gay, good- 
humoured air, “ I reckon my age.” 

Then he began counting them: se¬ 
venteen—eleven—fouiteen—twelve 
— ten — six — eight—four—two— 

EIGHT V-FOUK. 

” Heigho!” he exclaimed; ** to 
think tliat I have had for my single 
share of life, as much as has yet fall¬ 
en to the lot of this whole Cluster I 


Well—next year you will steal a 
inarch upon me, and make a terrible 
stride, so that I must drop you. Ma¬ 
dam,” (patting the sweet cherub-fnee 
of Harriet Beauchamp, who had an¬ 
swered with a pretty lisp she wsis 
eight years old,) “ and make up 
eighty-five without you.” 

But this was his cast hirtiidav. 
Never again dfd that happy circle 
gather round liini; for when the 
time came that so they ivould have 
done, (Charles Coventry, Viscount 
Clencraig, ivaa made partaker of that 
awful 6(*c.ret whose mystery stretclu's 
not bejrond the grave. Ilis end was 
peacelul. He laid down life, as a 
man who had tast<‘d of its sweetness 
even to satiety; and ho pul on im¬ 
mortality—for eternity dawns upon 
the soul before tliis world fades from 
its glimmeringconsciousness for e\ er 
—as one who had humble hope in 
having done well. 

M. 
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Chapter IV. 


Consumption^ T/ie Spectral J>og—The Forger. 


CoN.SUMPTrON. 


Consumption !—Terrible, insatia¬ 
ble tyrant! who can arrest thy pro- 

§ reBs, or number thy vietims'? why 
ost thou attack almost exclusively 
the fairest and loveliest of our spe¬ 
cies? why selectbloomiiigand beauti¬ 
ful youth, instead of haggai'd and ex¬ 
hausted age ? why strike down those 
who are bounding blithely from tiie 
starting-post of life, rather than the 
decrepid beings tottering towards its 
goal ?—By W'hat infernal subtilty 
hast thou contrived hitlicrtu to baffle 
the profoundcst skill of science, to 
fnistrate utterly the uses of expe¬ 
rience, and disclosethyself only when 
thou hast irretrievably secured tby 
victim, and thy fangs are crimsoned 
with its blood ?— Destroying angel!— 
■why art diou commissioned thus to 
smite down the first-born of agonized 
JiiiWMity Bttaoge 

that thus 

letteth tJiee loose upon the objects of 
Its infinite goodness ? ^ 


Alas, how many aching hearts have 
been agitated with these unanswer¬ 
able qiiestioiiH, and how many my¬ 
riads are yet to be wrung and tor¬ 
tured by them !—Let me proceed t(» 
lay before the reader a short ami 
simple statement of one of the many 
many cases of consumption, and all 
its attendant brokeii-lieartediiess, 
with which a tolerably extensive 
practice has, alas, croicdcd my me¬ 
mory. The one immediately follow¬ 
ing iias been selected, because it 
seemed to me, tliougb destitute of 
varied and stirring incident, calcu¬ 
lated, on various accounts, to excite 

{ leculiar interest and sympatliy. 
’ossibly there arc a few who may 
consider the ensuing pages pervaded 
by a tone of exaggeration. It is not 
so. My lieart has really ached un¬ 
der the task of recording the bitter 

{ iremature fate of one of the most 
ovely and accoinplish|^ yoiing wo¬ 
men I ever knew; aiid^the vivid re¬ 
collection of her sufferings, as well 
as those of her anguished relations, 
may have led me to adopt strong 
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lan«!;«op;c,-^but not strong enough 
a<l(!(|uaU'ly to exprcBs my feelings. 

Miss Herbert lost both her father 
and iiiotlier befon' she bad attained 
her tenth year, and was solemnly 
eonimitted by each to the care of her 
uncle,a baronet, Avhu was unmarried, 
and, through disappointment in a first 
aKachnient, seemed likely (o eon- 
timie so to the end of his life*. Two 
years after bis brother’s death, he 
was appointed to an eminent ofHcial 
situation in India, as the fortune at¬ 
tached to his baronetcy had suffered 
severeh' from the extravagance of liis 
predecessors. lie Avas for some ti nio 
at a loss how to dis]>use of his little 
ni(><-e. Should he take her Avith him 
to India, accompanied by allrst^-rate 
governess, and have her carefully 
educal(*d under his own eye; or 
leave lu'r behind in Knglaud, at one 
of llie fashionable boarding-schools, 
and trust to the general surveillnnce 
of a distant fi'iuale relation? lie de¬ 
cided on the former course j and, ac- 
coi-dingly, very shortly after com- 
]deting her twelfth year, this little 
blooming exotic Avas transplanted to 
tin* scorched soil, and destined to 
“ Avahl,e its sweetness” on the sultry 
air, ol‘ India.—A more delicate and 
lov(*ly little creature than Avas Eliza 
H(*rbert, at this period, cannot be 
conceived. Slie was the only bud 
from a parent stem of remarkable 
beauty but, alas, that stem was 
suddenly Avithered by consumption! 
Her father, also, fell a victim to the 
fierce tyjihus fever only half a year 
after the death of his wife. Little 
Eliza Herbert inherited, Avith her 
mother’s beauty, her constitutional 
delicacy. Her figure was so slight, 
that it almost suggested to the be¬ 
holder the idea of transparency; and 
there Avns a softness and lahgiior in 
h(*r azure eyes, beaming through their 
long silken lashes, Avhich told of some¬ 
thing too refined for humanity. Her 
disposition fully comported with her 
person and habits—arch, mild, and 
intelligent, with a little dash of pen- 
siveuess. She loved the shade of re¬ 
tirement. If she^i^casioually flitted 
for a moment into the world, its glare 
and uproar seemed almost to stun 
lier gentle spirit. She Avas, almost 
from iiifiincft, devotedly foml of read¬ 
ing; and sought AAuth peculiar avi¬ 
dity books of sentiment. Her gifted 
preceptress—one of the ropst ami¬ 


able and refined of women—soon 
won her entire confidence,and found 
little difficulty in imjAarting to her 
apt pupil all the stores of her own 
superior and extensive accomplish¬ 
ments. Not a day passed over her 
head, that did not find Eliza Herbert 
riveted more firmly in the heai'ts of 
all Avho came near her, from her 
doting uncle, down to Uie most dis¬ 
tant domestic. Every luxury that 
wealth and power could procure was, 
of course, always at her command j 
her own iniiati; propriety and just 
taste prompted her to prefer sira- 
licity in all things. Flattery of all 
inds she abhorred—and forsook the 
house of a rich old English lady, 
who once told her to her face she 
Avas a beautiful littlo angel ! In 
short, a more sweet, lovely, and 
amiable being than Eliza Herbert 
never adorned the ranks of huma¬ 
nity. The only fear which inces¬ 
santly haunted those around Jier, 
and kept Sir - - in a feverish flut¬ 

ter of apprehension every day of his 
life, was, that his niece was, in his 
own words, “ too good—too beauti¬ 
ful, for this worldand that unseen 
messengers from above were already 
flitting around her, ready to claim 
lier suddenly for the skies. He has 
often described to me his feelings on 
this subject He seemed conscious 
that he kad no right to reckon on the 
continuance of her life; he felt,when- 
ever he thought of her, an involun¬ 
tary apjirehensioii that she Avould, at 
no distant period, suddenly fade from 
his sight; he was afraid, he said, to 
let out the Avhole of his heart’s affec¬ 
tions on her. Like the Oriental mer¬ 
chant, av ho shudders while freighting 
“ one bark—one little fragile bark,” 
Avitb the dazzling stores of his im¬ 
mense ALL, and committing it to the 
c;apriciouH dominion of wind and 
Avaves;—so Sir —— often declared, 
that, at the period 1 am alluding to, 
he experienced cruel misgivings,that 
if be embarked tbe whole of his soul’s 
loves on little Eliza Herbert, they 
Avcrc fated to be shipAvrecked. Yet 
be regarded her every day with feel¬ 
ings which soon heightened into ab¬ 
solute idolatry. 

His fond anxieties soon simgested 
to him, that so delicate and i^agile a 
being as his niece, supposing fur a 
moment the existence of any reid 
grounds of apprebennou that her 
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COttBtUtttion bore an hereditary taint, 
could not bn thrown into a directer 
yllRi for her iri'avn, tlian in Indiaj that 
any latent, lurkiiia: tendeuey to con- 
Buinptiou Avould be quickened and 
developed v ith fatal rapidity in the 
huriiin'f ntin >phere she was then 
bi j'atliiupr. Jlis Iliud, once thoroughly 
Butliised^ with ilarins of this sort, 
I'oiilfl not ^‘^•er afterwards be dis¬ 
possessed of tlieni; and lie accord¬ 
ingly determined to relincpiislt his 
situation in India, the instant he 
should have realized, from one quar¬ 
ter or another, sufficient to enable 
him to return to England, and sup¬ 
port an establishment suitable to his 
station in society. About five years 
had elapsed since his arrival in In¬ 
dia, during which he had contrived 
to save a' large portion of his very 
ample income—when news reached 
him that a considerable fortune had 
fallen to him, from the sudden death 
of a remote relation. The intelli- 


g ence made him, comparatively, a 
appy man. He instantly set on foot 
arrangements for returning to Eng¬ 
land, and procuring the immediate 
appointment of his successor. 
Unknown to his niece, about a 


had once also ventured to feel her 
pulse, in a half-in-eamest, half-in¬ 
joke manner, and put one or two 
questions to the governess ahout 
Miss Herbert’s general habits, wliich 
tliatgood, easy, communicative crea¬ 
ture unfortunately told her inquisi¬ 
tive little pupil. Now, there are feiv 
things more nlannitig and irritating 
to young people, even if i-onsciously 
enjoying the most robust health, 
than suddenly to find tlmt they lia\e 
long been, and still are, the objects of 
anxious medical surveilhmrc. They 
begin naturally to suspect that there 
must be very good reason for it; and 
especially in the case of nervous, 
irritable temperaments—their pence 
of mind is thenceforward destroyed 
by torturing apprehensions that they 
are the doomed Aictims of some 
insidious, incurable malady. I have 
often and often known illustrations^ 

of this. Sir-also was aware of 

its ill consequences, and endea\ onr- 
ed to avert even the shsulow of a 
suspicion from his niece’s mind as 

to tlie real object of Dr C-’s visits, 

by fonnally'introducing him, from 
the first, as one of bis own intimate 
friends. He therefore flattered liimsel f 


year after bis arrival in India, Sir 
■ - — had confidentially consulted tlie 
most eminent p}iysician.'‘on tlie spot. 
In obedience to the injunctions of 
the baronet, Dr C—— was in the 
habit of dropping in frequently, as 
if accidentMly, to dirmery for the pur¬ 
pose of maHcing Miss Herbert’s de¬ 
meanour, and ascertaining whether 
there was, so to speak, the very 
faintest adumbration of any con¬ 
sumptive tendency. But no—bis 
quick and practised eye detected no 
morbid indications; and he rcitera- 
tcdly gladdened the baronet’s heart, 
by assuring him, tlial^ in any present 
evidence to the contrary, little Miss 
Herbert hade as fair for long and 
healthy life as any woman breathing, 
especially if she soon returned to the 
more salubrious climate of England. 

Tliough Dr C-had never spoken 

professionally to her, Eliza Herbert 
was too quick and shrewd an oh- 
sevvor, to continue unapprized of the 
oiqert of his frequent visits to her 
uncle’s house. She had not failed to 
notice his searching glances; and 
k|jew well that be watched almost 
mouthful of food she eat, and 
Beretiaized all her movements, He 


tliat his niece was profoundly igno¬ 
rant of the existence of his anxieties 
concerning her health; and was not 
a little startled one morning by Miss 
Herbert’s abruptly entering his study, 
and, pale with ill-disguised anxiety, 
enquiring if there was “ any thing the 
matter with her.” Was she uncon¬ 
sciously falling into a decline ? she 
asked, ^most in so many words. Her 
uncle was so confounded by the sud¬ 
denness of the affair, that he lost his 

f iresence of mind, changed colour a 
ittle, a^, with a consciously embar- 
rassedwr, assured her that it was 
“ no sucli thing,” quite a mistake—a 
very ridiculous one,” a “ childish 
whim,” &c. &c. &c. He was so very 
earnest and energetic in his assu¬ 
rances that there was no earthly 
ground for apprehension—and, in 
short, concealed his alarm so clum¬ 
sily, that his poor niece, though she 
left him with a kisil and a smile, and 
affected to be satisfied, retired to her 
own room, and from that melancholy 
moment resigned herseJf tohergrave. 
Of this, she herself, three years sub¬ 
sequently, in England, assured me. 
She never afterwards recovered that 
gentle buoyancy and elasticity of 
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npirits which made her burst upon 
her few friends and acquaintance 
like a little lively sunbeam of cheer¬ 
fulness and gaiety. She felt perpe¬ 
tually haunted by gloomy, though 
vague suspicions that there was some¬ 
thing radically wrong in her consti¬ 
tution—that it was from lier birth 
sowu with the seeds of death—and 
that no eai’thly power could eradi- 
cat(! them. Though she resigned 
herself to ijie dominion of such ha¬ 
rassing thoughts as these while alone, 
and even shed tears abundantly, she 
suc.ceeded in liaiiishing, to a great 
extent, her uncle’s disquietude, by 
assuniing even greater gaiety of de- 
miianonr than before. Tlie baronet 
tool; occasion to mention the little in¬ 
cident above related toDr C ; and 

was excessively agitated to see the 
physician assume a \ ery serious air. 

“ This may be attended with more 
miscJiu'f than you are aware of. Sir 

--,” he re])lied. “ I feel it my 

duty to tell you how miserably un- 
fortimatn for lu!r it is, that Miss Her¬ 
bert lias at last detected your rest¬ 
less uneasiness about licr health, and 
the means you have takmi to watch 
In'.r constitution. Henceforward slm 
may apycar satisfic'd—but mark her 
if she can forget it. You will fiud 
her fall frequently into moineutary 
fils of absence and tlioughtfulnesK. 
Slie will brood over it,” continued 
Dr C-. 

“ Why, good God! doctor,” re- 
jilied tlie baronet, “ wliat’s the use 
of friglitenhig one tlms '{ Do you 
tliink iriy niece is the first girl who 
lias known tliat Iicr friends are an¬ 
xious about her health ? If she is 
really, as you tell her, free from dis¬ 
ease—why the devil!—can she fancy 
herself into a consumption” 

“ No, no. Sir-; bul^incessant 

alarm may accelerate tJie evil you 
dread, luid pj-edispose her to sink, 
her energies to droop, under the 
blow—however lightly it may at first 
fall—which has been so lung im¬ 
pending. And besides. Sir -, I 

did not say slie was free from disease, 
but only that 1 bad not discerned any 
present symptoms of disease.” 

“ Oh, stuff", stuff, doctor f non¬ 
sense !” muttered the baronet, rising 
and pacing the room with excessive 
agitation. “ Can’t the girl be laughed 
out of her fears ?” 

It may be easily believed that Sir 


— spent every future moment of 
his stay in India in an agony of ap¬ 
prehension. His fears exaggf^ 
ted the slightest indication ot nls 
niece’s temporary indisposition into 
a symptom of consumption; anything 
like a cou^li from her would send 
him to a pillow of tlioms; and her 
occasional refusal of food at meal¬ 
times was received with undisguised 
trepidation on the part of her uncle. 
If he overtook her at a distance, 
walking out with her governess, he 
would follow' unT»erceived,and sU'aiu 
his eyesight witli endeavouring to 
detect any thing like feebleness in her 
gait. These incessant, and very na¬ 
tural anxieties about the only being 
he loved in the world, enhanced by 
his efforts to conceal them, sensibly 
impaired his ow'ii health and spirits. 
He grew fretful and irritable in his 
demeanour towards every member 
of his establishment, and could not 
completely fix his tlioughts for die 
transaction of his important official 
business. 

I'his may be tbought an overstrain¬ 
ed representation of Sir-^*8 state 

of mind respecting liis niece—but 
by none except a young, thought¬ 
less, or heaitless reader. Let the 
thousand—the million heart-wrung 
parents who have mourned, and are 
now mourning, over their consump¬ 
tive offspring—let them, I say, echo 
the trutli of the sentiments I am 
expressing. Let those.whose bitter 
fate it is to see 

“ 'J'hc biirk, so richly freighted with their 
love,” 

gradually sinking, shipwrecked be¬ 
fore their very eyes, say, whether 
the pen or tongue of man can fur¬ 
nish adequate w'ords to give expres¬ 
sion to their anguished feelings 1 

Eighteen years of age—^within a 
trifle—w'as Miss Herbert, when she 
again set foot on her native land, and 
die eyes and heart of her idolizing 
tincle leaped for joy to see her aug¬ 
mented hculdi and loveliness, whim 
he fondly flattered himself might now 
be destined to 

“ Grow with her growth, and strengthen 
with her strength.” 

The voyage—though long and mo¬ 
notonous as usual—widi its fresh 
breezy balminess, had given an im¬ 
petus to her ammated spirits; and 
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as her figtire stepped down the 
side of the gloomy colossal India- 
Tii np ;i wdncli had brought her across 
the seas, her blue eye was bright 
as tliat (»f a seranh—her beaute¬ 
ous cheeks glowca with a soft and 
rich crimson, and there was a light¬ 
ness, ease, and elasticity in her move¬ 
ments—as she tripped the short dis¬ 
tance between the vessel and tlic 
carriage, which Avns in waiting to 
convey them to town—that filled her 
doting uncle with feedings of almost 
frenzied joy. 

“ God Almighty bless thee, my 
darling!—Bless thee—bless thee for 
ever, my pride! iny jewel!—Long 
and happy be thy life in Merry Eng¬ 
land!” sobbed the baronet, folding 
her almost convulsively in his arms, 
as soon as the^ were s(‘atcd in the 
carriage,and giving her the first kiss 
of welcome to her native shores. 
Tlie'^second day, after they were 
established at one of the hotels, 
while Miss Herbert and her gover¬ 
ness were riding the round of fa¬ 
shionable shopping, Sir - drove 

alone to the late Dr Baillie. In a 
long interview (they w'cre personal 
friends) be communicated all his 
distressing apprehensions about his 
niece’s state of healtli, imploring him 
to say whether he had any real cause 
of alarm whatever—immediate or 
prospect! ve—and what course and 
plan of life he would recommend 
for the future. Dr Baillie, after 
many and minute ^enquiries, con¬ 
tented himself with saying, that he 
saw no grounds for present appre-r 
hensions. It certainly did some¬ 
times happen, that a delicate daughter 
of a consumptive parent, inherited 
her mother’s tendencies to disease,” 
he said. “ And as for her future life 
and habits,there was not the slightest 
occasion for medicine of any kind; 
she must live almost entirely in the 
country, take plenty of fresh dry air 
and exercise—especially eschew late 
hours and company i” and he liinted, 
finally, the advantages, and almost 
the necessity, of an early matrimo¬ 
nial engagement. 

It need hardly be said, that Sir 
—— resolved most religiously to 
follow this aivice to the letter. 

" I’ll come and dine with you in 
Dover Street, at seven to-day,” said 
Dr Bcullie, “ and make my own obser¬ 
vations.” 


” Tlmnk you, doctor—but—but 
we dine out to-day,” muttered the 
bai'onet, rather faintly, adding, in¬ 
wardly, no, no !—no" more medical 
espionage —no, no!” 

.{ Sir-purchased a very beau¬ 

tiful mansion, which then happened 
to be for sale, situated within ten 
or twelve miles of liOndou; and 
thither htj removed, as soon as ever 
the ])reliminnry arrangcunents could 
he completed. 

The shrine, and its divinity, were 

worthy of each other. -liall was 

one of the most charming pititurestjue 
residences in the county. It was a 
fine antique seini-Gotliic structure, 
almost obscured from sight in the 
profound gloom of forest shade. 7’he 
delicious velvet greensward, spread 
immediately in front of the house, 
seemed formed for the gentle foot¬ 
steps of Miss Herbert. When you 
went there, if you looked cai-efully 
about, you might discover a little 
white tuft glistening on some part 
or other of the “ smooth sof^shuv(‘^ 
lawn;” it was her pet lamb, crop¬ 
ping the crisp and rich herbage. 
Little thing! it would scarce submit 
to be fondled by any band but that 
of its innocent indulgent mistress. 
She, also, might, oc.casioually, he 
seen there, wandering thoughtfully 
along, with a book in her haiul— 
Tasso, probably, or Dante—and her 
loose light hair straying from beneath 
a gipsy bonnet, commingling in plea¬ 
sant contact with a saffron-coloured 
riband. Her uncle w'oiild sit for an 
hour together, at a corner of his 
study-window, overlooking the lawn, 
and never remove his eyes from the 
figure of his fair uiecc. 

Miss Herbert was now talked of 
everywl^^*. in the neighbourhood, 
as tlie [ffWe of the ijJace—the star 
of the county. SJie budded forth 
almost visibly; and though her ex¬ 
quisite form was developing daily, 
till her matured womanly propor¬ 
tions seemed to have been cast in 
the mould of the Venus do Medici, 
though on a scale of more slender¬ 
ness and delicacy,—it was, never¬ 
theless, outstripped by the precoci¬ 
ous expanding of her intellect. The 
symjiathies of her soul were attuned 
to the deepest and most refined seii- 
tinient. Site was passionately fond 
of poetry—and nevei’wandered witli- 
out tlie sphere of what was first-rate. 
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Dante and Milton were her constant 
companions, by day and night; and 
it wfis a treat to liear the ineliiduous 
cadences of tlie former uttered by 
tlie soft and ricb voice of Miss Her¬ 
bert. She could nut more satisfac- > 
torily evidence her profound ap])re- 
ciation of the true spirit of poetr}’’, 
than by her almost idolatrous ad¬ 
miration of the kindred genius of 
Handel and Mo/art. Sh(* was scart'e- 
ly ever known to jday any otlier 
music than theirs;—she would listen 
to none but the “ mighty voices of 
those dim sjurits.” And then she was 
the mostamiable and charitable crea¬ 
ture that sure ever trode the earth 1 
How many colds, slight, to be sure, 
and evanescent, had siie ctiught, and 
how many rebukes from the alai'm- 
ed fondness of her uncle had she 
suflered in consetpience, through 
her frequent visits, in all weathers, 
to the cottages of the poor, and sick! 
—“ You are describing an ideal be¬ 
ing, and investing it with all the 
graces and virtues—one that never 
really existed,” perhaps exclaims 
one of my readers. There are not 
a few now living, who could answer 
for the truth ot my poor and faint 
description, with anguish and regret. 
Frequeutly, on seeing such instances 
of precocious dcvelop(‘meut of the 
powers of both mind and body, the 
curt and correct expression of Quin¬ 
tilian has occiiiTcd to my mind 
with painful force—“ Quod obser- 
vatum fere cat, celerius occidere 
festituitam maturitatemf* aptly ren¬ 
dered by the English proven), “ Soon 
ripe, soon rotten.” 

The latter part of Dr Baillie’s ad¬ 
vice was anxiously kejit in view by 
Sir ■ ' — ; and soon after Mias Her¬ 
bert had completi'd hei^gaventieth 
year, he had the satisfactmii of seo 
ing her encourage the attentions of 

a Captain-, the third sou of a 

neighbouring nobleman. He was a 
remarkably fine and handsome young 
man, of a very superior spirit, and 
fully capable of appreciating the 
value of her whose band he sought. 
Sir —— was delighted, almost to 
ecstasy, when he extracted from the 
trembling blushing girl, a confession 

that Captain-?s company was 

any dting but disagi'eeable to her. 


The' young military hero was, of 
course,soon recognised as her suitor; 
and a handsome couple, people said, 
they would make. Miss Herbert’s 
health seemed more robust, and her 
spirits more buoyant, than ever. 
How, indeeil, could it be otherwise, 
when she. was daily riding in an 
ojien carriage, or on horseback, over 
a line, breezy, champaign country', 
by the side of the gay, handsome, fas¬ 
cinating Captain-? 


The baronet was sitting one morn¬ 
ing ill his study, having tiie day be¬ 
fore returned from a month’s visit to 
some friends in Ireland, and engaged 
with some important letters from In¬ 
dia, when Miss 11 , his ni«*ce’s 

governess, sent a message requesting 
to speak iii private with him. When 
she entered, her cnibarrassed, and 
somewhat flurried manner, not a 
little surprised Sir . 

“ How is Eliza?—How is Eliza, 

Miss 11-?” he enquired hastily, 

laying aside his reading glasses. 
“Very we.ll,” she replied, “very;” and 
after a little fencing about the neces¬ 
sity of making allowance for the 
exaggeration of alarm and anxiety, 
she proceeded to inform him, that 
Miss Herbert had latterly passed 
restless nights—that her sleep was 
not unfrequontly broken by a cough 
•—a sort of faint churchyard cougli, 
she said, it seemed—which had not 
been noticed fur some time, till it 
was accompanied by other synij>- 

toms-“ Gracious God! madam, 

how was this not told me befoi*e ? 
—Why—why did you not write to 
me in Ireland about it ?”—enquired 

Sir-, with excessive trepidation. 

He could scarcely sit in his chair, 

audgrew very pale; while MissB-, 

herself equally agitated, went on to 
mention profuse night-sweats—a dis¬ 
inclination for food — exhaustion 
from the slightest exercise—a fever¬ 
ishness every evening—and a faint 
hectic flush —- 

“ Oh, plague-spot groaned the 
baronet, almost choked, letting fall 
his reading-glasses. He tottered 
towards the bell, and the valet was 
directed to order the carriage for 
town immediately, ‘^hat—what 
possible excuse can I devise for 


* De Inst. Orat. Lib. IV. In proumio. 
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bringing Dr Baillie hpre ?” said he 
toliie governess, as lie was drawing 
orf his gloves. “ Well—m 
leave it to you—do what you can. 
For flod’s sake, madam, prepare her 
to se(‘ liitu somehow or anotlier, for 
the doctor and I shall certainly be 
]iei <* together this evening. Oii !— 
say I’m called up to town on sudden 
business, and tliought I might us 
well bring him on with me, as he is 
visiting a patient in the neighbour¬ 
hood—Oh, any thing, madam—any 
thing!” lie hardly knew what he 
was saying. 

Dr Baillie, however, could not 
come, being himself at Brighton, an 
invalid, aiul the baronet was there¬ 
fore pleased, though with ill-dis¬ 
guised ehagrin, to summon me to 
supply his place. On my way down, 
he put me in possession of most of 
the facts above narrated. lie im- 
])lored me, in tenderness to his agi¬ 
tated feelings, to summon all the 
tact I had ever acquired, and alarm 
tlie object of my visit as little as pos¬ 
sible. 1 was especially to guard 
against appearing to know too much; 
Iw'as to beat about ihe bush—to 
extract her symptoms gradually. Sec. 
&c. I never saw the fond«?st, the 
most doting father or mother, more 
agitated about an only child, than 
was Sir -about his niece. He 

{ irotested that he could not survive 
ler death,— that she vvas the only 
prop and pride of his declining 
ycai's, and that he must fall, if he lost 
her—and made use of many similar 
expressions. It w'as in vain that 1 be¬ 
sought him not to allow himself to be 
carried so much away with bis fears. 
He must let me. see her, and have an 
opportunity of Judging whether there 
were any real cause of alarm, I said; 
and he might rely on my honour 
ns a geutlerhan, that 1 would be frsmk 
and candid with him, to the very ut¬ 
most—1 would tell him the worst. 1 
renad|^ed him of the possibility that 
the^^mptoms he mentioned might 
not really exist ,* that they might have 
been seen by Miss B— through 
the distorting and magnifying me¬ 
dium of apprehension;—and that, 
even if tliefb did exist—why, 

that—that—tliey were not always the 
prei'.ursors of consumption, I stam¬ 
mered, agamst my own convictions. 
.Jt is impossible to describe the emo- 
excited in tlie baionet, by my 


simple uttering the word consump¬ 
tion.” He said it stabbed himthrougli 
the heart! 

On arriving at —— Hall, the 
baronet and 1 instantly repaired to 
the drawing-room, where Miss Her¬ 
bert and lier governess were sitting 
at t<*a. The pensive siinligiit of Seji- 
teniher shone through the CJothic 
window near wliich they were sit^. 
ting. Miss Herbert w’as dressed in 
w'liite, and looked really dazzlingly 
b(‘autiful; but the first transient 
glance warned me that the worst 
might be ajipreheuded. I had that 
very morning been at the bedside of 
a dying young lady, a inarlyr to that 
very disease whicli eommonced by 
investing its victim with a tenfohl 
splendour of personal beauty, to he 
compensated for by sudden and 
ra])i(l d(>eay ! Miss Herbert’s eyes 
were lustrous as diamonds; and the 
complexion of her cheeks, pure and 
fair as that of the lily, was sur¬ 
mounted with an intense circum¬ 
scribed crimson llusli—alas, alas !—- 
the very “ plague-spot” of heetiiT— 
of eonsumjitiou. She saluted me 
silently, and her eyes glanced hur¬ 
riedly from me to her uncle, and 
from him again to me. Ilis disorder¬ 
ed air defied disguise. 

She was evidently apprized of my 
coming, as well as of the occasion of 
my visit. Indeed, there was a visi¬ 
ble embarrassment about all four of 
us, w'bich I felt I w^as expected to 
dissipate, by introducing indifferent 
topics of conversation. This I at¬ 
tempted, hut with little success. 
Miss Herbert’s tea was before her 
on a little ebony stand, untouched; 
and it was evidently a violent effort 
only tliat enabled her to continue in 
the roui|^Shc looked repeatedly at 
Miss B-——, as though she wished to 
he gone. After about half an hour’s 
time, I alluded complimentarily to 
what 1 had heard of her performance 
on tlie piano; she smiled coldly, and 
rather contemptuously, as thoi^ 
she saw the part I was playing. Uro- 
thing daunted, however, I ueg|^d 
her to favour me with one’of 
sonatas; and she went immeolKte- 
ly to the piano, and played what 
1 asked—I need hardly My, very 
exquisitely. Her uncle tfeen with¬ 
drew, for the alleged purpose of 
answering a letter, as had been ar¬ 
ranged between us; and 1 was then 
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left alone witli tlie two ladies. I 
need not fatigue tlie reader witli a 
minute description of all that passed. 
1 introduced the object of iny visit as 
casually and gt^ntly as I could, and 
succeeded more easily than 1 had 
anticipated in quieting her alarms. 
'I'he answers sh(‘ gave to my ques> 
tions amidy corroborated the truth 
of the a<--count given by Miss B—— 
to the baronet. Her feverish acce¬ 
lerated pulse, also, told of tin? liot 
blighting breathings of the destroy¬ 
ing .'ingel, wlio Avas already hovering 
close around his victim ! I AA^as com¬ 
pelled to smile Avith an assumed air 
of gaif‘ty and nonchalance, Avhile 
listening to the poor girl’s uncon¬ 
scious disclosure's of various little 
matters, Avhich amounted to infalli¬ 
ble. evidence that she Avas already 
beyond the reach of medicine. 1 
bade h(*r adieu, complimenting her 
on her charming looks, and express¬ 
ing my didight at finding so little oc¬ 
casion for my professional services! 
She, looked at. me Avith a half-incre¬ 
dulous, half-confiding eye, and Avith 
much girlish simplicity and frank¬ 
ness put, her hand into mine, thank¬ 
ing nu‘ for dispersing her fears, and 
begging me to do the. same for her 
uncle. Tafterwards learned, that as 
s<ion as 1 left the. room, slic burst 
iiito a Hood of tears, and siglied and 
sobbed all the rest of the, evening. 

With Sir-I felt it my duty 

to be eandid. \\ hy should 1 conceal 
the Avorst from him, Avhen I felt as 
certain as 1 was of my oAvn exist¬ 
ence, that his beautiful niece was 
already beginning to AA'ither away 
from before, his eyes ? Convinced 
that hope deferred rnaketh sick the 
heart,” 1 have always, in such cases, 
Avarued the patient’s frHlIiyH, long 
beforehand, of the incvitalde fate 
aAvaitiug the object of their anxious 
hopes aud fears, in order that resig- 
iiathwi mi^t gradually steal tho¬ 
roughly into their broken liearts.— 
To return. I was conducted to the 
baronet’s study, where he was stand- 
in^ with his hat and gloves on, ready 
to wfcompany me as far as the high- 
rot^, In order that I might wait the 
arrival of a London coach. 1 told 
hiip, in short,that 1 feared 1 had seen 
and heard too much to allow a doubt 
that his niece’s present symptoms 
were those of the commencing stage 
of pulmonary consumption; rad that 


though medicine and change of cli¬ 
mate might possibly avert the evil 
day for a time, it was my melancholy 
duty to assure him, that no earthly 
j)OAVPV coAild save her. 

“ Merciful God!” he gasped, loo¬ 
sing his arm from mine, and leaning 
against the park gate, at Avhich we 
had arrived. 1 implored him to ho 
calm. lie continued speeehlcss for 
some lime, with his iiniids clasped. 

“ Oh, doctor, doctor 1” he ex¬ 
claimed, ns if a gleam of liope had 
suddenly Hashed across his mind, 
“ we’ve forgot to tell you a most 
material thing, Aviiich perhaps aauH 
alter the whole case—on, boAv could 
Ave have forgotten it!” be continued, 
growing heated with the thought; 
“ my niece eats very heartily—iiay, 
more bcarl.ily than any of us, and 
seems to re,lish Jier food more.” 
Alas, I Avas obligi*d, as I have, hun¬ 
dreds of limes before been obliged, 
to dash the cup from Ids lips, by 
assuring him that an almost rawnows 
ajApetite Avas as invariably a forc- 
mnner of consumption, as the pilot- 
fish of the shark! 

“ Oh, great God, what Avill become 
of me! Wliat shall 1 do?” bo ex- 
.claiined, almost frantic, and AVTing- 
ing his liands in despair. lie had 
lost every vestigo of self-control. 
“ Then my SAveet angel must die I 
Damning thought! Oh, let me die 
too ! I <‘.annot, I Avill not survive 
her!—Doctor, doctor, you must give 
up your London practice, and come 
and live in my house—you must! 
By G—, ril fling my Avhole fortune 
at your feet! Only save her, and yoii 
and yours shall AvalloAV in wealth, if 
I go back to India to procure it !— 
OJi,Avhilher—Avhither shall I go Avitb 
my darling ? To Italy—Fiance ?- 
My God! What shall 1 do Avlien she 
is gone —for ever!” he exclaimed, 
like one distracted. I entreated him 
to recollect himself, and endeavour 
to regain his self-possession iMfere 
returning to the presence of his mece. 
He started. “ Oh, mockery, doctor, 
mockery! How can I ever look on 
the dear girl again P She is no longer 
mine; she is in her mve-^she is!” 

Remonstrance rad espo^tulation, 
I saAV, were utterly useless, and worse, 
for they served only to initate. The 
coach shortly afterwards drew up; 
and wringing my hands. Sir —— 
extorted a promise that 1 would see 
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his niccc tlid next day, and hrin^ Dr 
Buliiu witli UK!, if lie should have 
returned to town. I was as good as 
my Avord, except thatDrBaillie could 
not accoiniiany me, being still at 
Bi •iglitoii. My second interview with 
Miss Uerburt was long and painfully 
interesting. She and I were alone. 
.She wept bitterly, and retjounted the 
incident mentioned alioi e, Avhic.h oc¬ 
curred in India, and oc'casioniid her 
first serious alarm. She felt con¬ 
vinced, she told mo, that her case Avas 
hopeless; she saw too that her uncle 
possessed a similar conviction, and 
sobbed agoniicingly when she alluded 
to bis altered looks. .She hnil felt a 
prescntiraeiit, she said, for some 
months past, which, liOAvever, she 
had never mentioned till then, that 
her days were miinbered, mid attri- 
Imtod, too truly, her accelerated ill¬ 
ness to the noxious clime of India. 
.She described her sensations to be 
that of a constant void within, as if 
there Avere a something Avanting—an 
unnatural holloAvness—a dull, dee]> 
aching in the loft side—a frequent 
inclination to relieve herself by spit¬ 
ting, which, Avhen she did, alas! alas! 
stie observed more than once to be 
streaked with blood. 

" How long do you think I have 
to live, doctor ?” she enquired faintly. 

“ Oh, my dear madam, do not, for 
Heaven’s sake, ask such useless ques¬ 
tions !—How can 1 possibly presume 
to answer them, giving you credit 
for a spark of common sense ?” She 
rew very pale, and wiped her fore- 
ead. 

“ Is it likely that I shall have to 
endure much pain she asked Avith 
increasing trepidation. I could reply 
only, that I iwpcd not—that there 
was no ground for immediate appre¬ 
hension—and I faltered, that possi¬ 
bly a milder climate, and the skill 
of medicine, might yet carry her 
through. The poor girl shook her 
head hopelessly, and trembled vio¬ 
lent from bead to foot. 

“ Oh, poor uncle !—Poor, poor 
Edw-—She faltered, and fell 
fainting into my arms; for the latter 
allusion to Captain-had com¬ 

pletely overcome her. Holding her 
senseless, sylphlike figure in ray 
arms, 1 hurried to tlie bell, and was 

immediately joined by Sir-, the 

governess, and one or two female 

attendants. 1 saAv the baronet was 


begiiming to behave like a madman, 
by the increasing boidterousness of 
his manner, and the occasional glare 
of wildness that shot from his eye. 
With the utmost dilliculty 1 succeed¬ 
ed in forcing him from the room, and 
keeping him out till Miss Herbert 
had recovered. 

“ Ohjdoctor, doctor!” he muttered 
hoarsely, after staggering to a seat, 
“ this is Avorse than death! I pray 
God to take her and me too, and put 
an end to our misery!” 

I expostulated Avith him rather 
sternly, and reprissented to him the 
absurdity and iinpiuusuess of his 
wish. 

“ D—^n—n!” ho thundered, start¬ 
ing from his chair, and staiiqiing 
furiously to aud fro across the room, 

“ What the - do you mean by 

snivelling in that Avay, doctor? (’an 
I see my darling dying—absolutely 
dying by inches—befon: my veiy 
eyes, and yet be cool and uncon¬ 
cerned ? I did not expect such con¬ 
duct from you, Doctor —he burst 
into tears. “ Oh! I’m going mad!— 
I’m going mad!” and he sunk again 
into his seat. I'Votn one or tAvo efforts 
he made to gulp down again, as it 
Avere,the emotions which were swell¬ 
ing aud dilating his avIioIc frame, 1 
seriously ajiprehended either that he 
would fall into a fit, or go absolutidy 
raving mad. Happily, however, 1 
was mistaken, llis fearful excite¬ 
ment gradually subsided. He was 
a man of remarkably strong and 
ardent feelings, which he had never 
been accustomed to control, even in 
the moments of their most violent 
manifestations; aud on the present 
occasion, the maddening thought, 
that the object of his long, intense, 
aud idolir/niff love and pride was 
about to be lost to him irretrievably 
—for ever—was suilicieut to over¬ 
turn his shaken intellects. I prevail¬ 
ed upon him to continue where he 
was, till I returned from bis niece, 
for 1 was summoned to her chamber. 

I found her lying on the bed, only 
partially undressed. Her beautiful^ 
auburn hair hmig disordered ovier* 
her nock and shoulders, partially 
concealing her lovely marWe-hued 
features. Her left hand covered her 
eyes, and her right clasped a little 
locket, suspended round her neck 
by a plain black riband, containing a 
little of Captain —-’s hair. Miss 
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B-, Jior pojernesa, her ifiaid, and 

flu* liouRckcop^r, with iRni'Raud sobs, 
wr‘re oiiffagi'd in rand#*riiig varinua 
iittip fiervicc'H to tJifir unfortunate 
yojuig mistress ; and my h(*art ached 
to tiiiiik of tlie little—the nothing— 
J r.oiihl do for her. 

Two days afterwards, Dr Baillie, 
another jihysic.ian, and myself, wont 
down to see Miss Herbert; for a note 

from Miss B-informed me that 

her vvard had suffered severely from 
the agitation experienced at the last 
\ Isit 1 had paid her, .and was in a low 
nervous fev<‘r. The eousumptire 
symptoiuK, also, were beginning to 
gleam through tlie haze* of accidental 
indisposition Avith fearful distinrt- 
ness. Dr Baillie sini])ly .*issured the 
baronet that my predictions were but 
too likely tube verified; and that the 
only chance of averting the worst 
form of consumption (a gallopingone) 
Avould be art instant rfunoval to Italy, 
that tin* fall of tin* year, and the win¬ 
ter s<>ason, might be spent in a more 
genial and fostering climate. We, 
at the same lime, frankly assured Sir 

- , who listened with a sullen, 

despairing ap.athy of manner, that the 
utmost he had to expect from a visit 
to Italy, AA*a8 the faintest chance of a 
temj)orary sus])ensioii of the fate 
which hovered over his niece. In a 
few weeks, accordingly, they were 
all settled at Naples. 

But what have I to say, all this 
time, the reader is possibly asking, 
about the individual who was singled 
out by fate for the first and heaviest 
stroke inflicted by Miss Herbert’s 
ap])roaching dissolution V Where was 

the, lover ‘i Where Avas (\')ptaln- 'i 

I have avoided allusions to him 
hitherto, because liisdistress and agi¬ 
tation transc.end(*d all my powers of 
description. He loved Miss Herbert 
with all the* passionate romantic fer¬ 
vour of a first attachiiu'nt; and the 
reader must ask his own heart, what 
were the feelings by vvliich that pf 
Cai)tain-was lacerated. 

I shall content m)’'8olf Avith record¬ 
ing one little incident which occurred 

before the fainily of Sir-left for 

Iftily. I was retiring one nigid to 
rest, afcout ttvelvc o’clock, when the 
startling sumraons of the night-bell 
brought me again down stairs, ac¬ 
companied by a servant. Thrice the 
bell rung Avitii impatient violence 
before the door could possibly be 


opened, and 1 heard tlie steps of 
some vehicle let doAAm liantily. 

“ Is Dr-at home ?” empiired 

a groom, and being ansAvered in the 
aflirmativ'e, in a second or two a gen¬ 
tleman leaped from the chariot sttuid- 
iug at tin* door, and liuri'ied into the 
room, Avhither I had retired to aAvait 
him. He Avas in a sort of half mili¬ 
tary travelling dress. His face was 
])ale, his eye sunk, his air disordered, 
and his voice thick and hurried. It 
was (’nptaiii -, avIio had been ab¬ 

sent on a shooting excjirsion in 55colr 
land, and AA'ho had not received in¬ 
telligence of the alarming symptoms 
disclosed by Miss Ihjrbert, till Avithin 
four days of that Avliicfi found him 
at my house, on the pi-esent (»ccasiun, 
come to ascertain frojii nn; the reality 
of the melancholy apprehimsions so 

suddenly entertaiiu'd by Sir-and 

the other members of both families. 

“ Clood (lod! Is there xo hope, 
doctor?” he entjuirod faintly, after 
swalloAving a glass of wine, which, 
seeing his exhaustion and agitation, 
1 had sent for. I endeavoured to 
<*vad»! giving a direct answer—at¬ 
tempted to divert his thoughts to- 
Avards the jirfijectcd trip to the (mnti- 
nont—dilnt(‘d on the soothing, balmy 
climate sbe would have to breathe 
—it had done Avonders for others, 
&<*.. &c.—and in a Avord, exhausted 
the stock of inefiicient subterfuges 
and palliatives to Avhich all ]>rofes- 
sinnal men are on such occasions 

compelled to resort, (laptain- 

listened to me silently, Avhile his eye 
Avas fixed on me Avilh a vacant uii- 
observing stare. His Aitter wretch¬ 
edness touched me to the soul; and 
yet, Avhat consolation had I to <jfler 
him ? After several profound sighs, 
he exclaimed, in a flurried tone, “ I 
see how it is. Her fate is fixed—and 
so is mine! W’ould to God—would 
to (Jod 1 hud never seen or known 
Miss Herbert!— What Avill become 
of us !” He rose to go. “ Doctor, 
forgive me for troubling you sonate, 
but really I can rest nowhere ! I 

must go bac,lc to-Hall.” I shook 

hands Avith him, and in a few mo¬ 
ments the chariot dashed off. 

Really I can scarcely conceive of 
a more dreadful state of mind than 
that of Captain ——, or of any one 
whose “ heart is in the right place,” 
to use a homely but apt expression, 
wlteu placed in such wretched cir** 
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cumitances ne those above related. 
To see the death ivarrant scaled of 
her a man’s soul dotes on—-who is 
the idolized object of his holiest, 
fondest, and possibly^r^#affections I 
yes, to see her bright and beautiful 
form suddenly snatched down into 
“ utter darkness” by tlie cold relent¬ 
less grasp of our common foe—the 
“ desire of our eyes taken away as 
M'ith a stroke”—may well wither 
one I That man’s soul wliie.h would 
not be palsied, prostrated, by such a 
stroke as this, is worthless, and worse 
—it is a foul libel on his kind. He 
cannot love a woman as site should 
and must bo loved. Why am 1 so 
vehement in* expressing my feelings 
on this subject? liecause, in the 
course of toy professional i ntercoursts 
my soul has been often sickened with 
listcniiig to the expression of oppo¬ 
site sentiments. The poor and pitiful 
philosophy —that the word should 
ever have been so prostituted!— 
which is now snenking in among us, 
fostered by foolish cars, and men 
with hollow hearts and barren brains, 
for the purpose of weeding out from 
the soul’s garden its richest and 
choicest flowers, sympathy and sen- 
ti raent— this philosophy may possi bly 
prompt some reader to sneer over 
the agonies I have been attempting 
to describe; but, oil reader, do you 
eschew it—trample on it—trample 
on it whenever, wherever you hud 
it, for the reptile, though very little, 
is very venomous. 

Captain ——’s regiment was or¬ 
dered to Ireland, and ns he found it 
impossible to accompany it, he sold 
out, and presently followed the heart¬ 
broken baronet and his niece to Italy. 
The delicious climate sufiicod to 
kindle and foster foh a while that 
dec.fdtful ignis fatuus, hope, which 
always flits before in the gloomy 
horizon of consumptive patients, 
and leads them and their friends on 
—and on—and on—till it suddenly 
sinks quivering into their gravel— 
They staid at Naples till the month 
of .luly. Miss Herbert was sioking, 
and that with fearfully accelerate 
ijqiidity. Sir ——’s health was 
much impaired with incessant anxi¬ 
ety and watching; and Captain-• 

had been several times on the very 
borders of madness. His love for 
the dear being who could never be 
hh, increewedlteA thousand fold when 


lie found tt hopeless!—Is it not al¬ 
ways so ? 

Awai-e that her days were num¬ 
bered, Miss Herbert anxiously im- 
lortuned her uncle to return to Eng- 
and. She wi8hed,8he said,to breathe 
lier last in her native isle—among 
the green pastures and hills of — 
sliirc, and to be buried with her 
father and mother. Sir — lis¬ 
tened to the utterance of these senti¬ 
ments with n breaking heart. Ho 
could see no reason for refusing a 
compliance with her reijiiest; and 
accordingly the latter end of August 
beheld the unhappy family once 
more at — Hall. 

I once saw a very beautiful lily, 
of rather more than ordinary staleli- 
ness, whose? stem had heen snappiid 
by tlie storm over-night; and oii 
entering my garden in the morning, 
alas, alas I tiicre lay the pride of all 
chaste flowers, pallid atid prostrate 
on the very bedwliere it luul a short 
while before bloomed so sweetly!— 
This little circumstance was forcibly 
recalled to iny recolleetiou, on see¬ 
ing Miss Herbert for the first time 
after her return from the continent. 
It was in the H|iaeiouR drawing-room 

at - Hall, where, 1 had before 

seen her, in,the evening; and s)»e 
ivas reclining on an ottoman, which 
had been drawn tow.irds tlie largo 
fretted Gothic window formwly 
mentioned. I stole towards it with 
noiseless footsteps; for the hushing, 
cautioning inovem’ents of those pre¬ 
sent warned me that Mias Herbert 
was asleep. I stood and gazed in 
silence for some moments on the 
lovely unfortunate—almost afraid to 
disturb her, even by breathing. She 
was wasted almost to a shadow,— 
attenuated to nearly ethereal delicacy 
and transparency. She was dressed 
in a plain white muslin gown, and 
lying on an Indian shawl, in which 
site had been enveloped for the nur- 
•se of being brought down irom 
er bedchamber. Her small foot and 
ankle were concealed beneath white 
silk stockings, and satin slippers— 
through which it might be seen how 
they were shrunk from the full d imen- 
sions of iiealtli. They seemed,uideed, 
rather the exquisite chiselling of Ca- 
nova, the representation of recum¬ 
bent beauty,than flesh and_blood, and 
scarcely capable of sustaining evei| 
the blight pressure of Him Hex* 
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bert’s wasted frame. The arms and 
bands were enveloped iu long white 

S floves, which fitted vei'y loosely; and 
icr waist, cncirc'led by a broad violet- 
coloured j'iband, was rather that of 
a young girl of twelve or thirteen, 
than a full-grown M'oinan. But it 
tvas her countenance—lier symme¬ 
trical features, sunk, faded, and damp 
with death-detvs,and her auburn hair 
falling in ricJi matted careless (dusters 
down each sidt^ of lier alabaster tem¬ 
ples and neck—it was all this which 
suggested tlie hitUu’est thoughts of 
blighted bt'auty, almost breaking the 
heart of the ladiolder. I’l'rfeclly mo¬ 
tionless and statu(;-like lay that fair 
ereatun', breathing so imperceptibly 
that a rose leaf might have slept on 
her li|)s iiiitluttev(>d. On an easy- 
cliair, drawn towards the head of the 

ottoman, sate her unc.le. Sir -, 

holdiiiga white cambricdiandkcrchief 
iu his hand, with wliich ho from time 
to time wiped oil’ the dews wJiich 
startl'd out incessantly on his niece’s 
j^allid forehead. It was all’ectiug to 
see his liair changed to a dull iron- 
grey hue ; whereas, before he liad 
left for the continent, it was j(>t-black. 
His sallow and worn features bore 
the traces of recent tears. 

And where « 02 c istlie lover? Where 

is (’aptaiu-? again enquires the 

reader, lie was then at M ilaii, raving 
beneath tlie iortures a»d delirium 
of a brain-fever, tvhich flung him on 
his sick-bed only the day before Sir 

-’s family set out for Kngland. 

Miss Herbert had not been told of 
the circumstance till she arrived at 
home; and those whocotuinuni(;ated 
the intelligence will never undertake 
such a duty again! • 

After some time, in whicli we 
around liad maintained perfect si¬ 
lence, Miss Herbert gently opened 
her eyes; and seeing me sitting op- 
posim her uncle, by her side, gave 
me her hand, and with a faint smile, 
whispered some words of welcome 
which I could not distinguish. 

“ Am 1 much altered, doctof, since 
you saw me last ?” she presently 
enquired, in a more audible tone. 1 
said I regretted to see her so feeble 
and emSciated. 

“ And does not my ])oor uncle also 
look very ill ?” emjuired tlic poor 
girl, eyeing him witli a look of sor- 
row^l fondness. She feebly extend¬ 
ed W arms, if for tiie ef 


jmtting them round his neck, and ho 
seized and kissed tliem with such 
fervour, that she burst into tears. 
“ Your kindness is killing me—oh 
don’t, don’t!” she murmured. He 
W'as 80 overpowered witli Ids eino* 
tions, that he abrujitly rose and left 
the room. 1 then made many minute 
('n(|uiri(^B about thestatc of her health. 
I could hardly detect any pulsation 
at the wrist, though the blue veins, 
and almost tlie ai-teries, I fancied, 
miglitbe sc'en meandering beiieatli the 
transparent skin. * * * My feelings 
will not allow me, nor would my 
space, to describe every interview I 
had with iior. She sunk very rapid¬ 
ly. Slie oxiiibited all those sudden 
dcceitfii] rallyings, which invariably 
agonize con8um])tive patients and 
their friemds w'itli fruitless liopes of 
recovery. Oh, how tliey are clung 
to! hnwliard to jiersuade theirfona 
iiearts to relinquish them! with what 
despairing obstinacy will they per¬ 
sist in “ hoping against hope!” I 
recollect one evening in particular, 
that her sliattered euergi»*H were so 
iinaccoiiiitably revived and collected 
—lier eye grew so full and bright— 
Ji(‘r cheeks wore snfl'usc'd with so 
rich a veriuilion—her voice soft and 
sweet as ever, and her spirits so ex- 
liilarated—tliat ev<»u i was staggered 
for a iiioment; and poor Sir——got 
so excited, ttiat lie said to me in a 
sort of (icstasy, as be aeconqianied 
me to my carriage—“ Ah, doctor, a 
]tlicr.ni.v, doctor ! a piKcnix. She’s 
rising from her ashes—ah! ha! Slie’ll 
cheat you for once—darling!” and 
lie raised his handkerchief to Ids eyes, 
for tliey w(*re overflowing. 

“ Doctor, you’re fond of music, I 
believe; you will not have any ob¬ 
jection to listen to a little, now, wMll 
you ?—I’m exactly in the mood for 
it, and it’s almost tJie only enjoy¬ 
ment I have loft, and Miss B-- 

plays enchantiugly. Go, love,please, 
and jilay a mass from Mozart—the 
one we listened to last night,” said 
Miss Herbert, on one occasion, a1>out 
a week after the interview last men¬ 
tioned. Miss B-, who was iu tears, 

immediately rose, and took her seat 
at the piano. She played with exqui¬ 
site taste and skill. I held one of 
my sweet patient’s hands in mine, 
as she lay on the sofa, with lier face 
turned tow'ards the window, through 
which the retiring sunlight wwt 
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streamiDg in tender radiance on her 
wasted features, after tinting the 
amber-Jiiied groves which were visi¬ 
ble tlirough the window. 1 need 
not attempt to characterise the melt¬ 
ing music which Miss B- was 

pouring from the piano. I have often 
tiiought that there is a sort of spirit¬ 
ual, unearthly chai'acter about some 
of the masses of Mozart, which draws 
out the greatest sympathies of one’s 
nature, striking tlie deepest and most 
hidden chords of the human heart. 
On die present occasion, the pecu¬ 
liar circumstances in wliich 1 was 
placed—the time—the place—the 
dyin^ angel whose hand was clasped 
in mine—disposed me to a more in¬ 
tense appreciation of Mozart’s music 
than I had ever known before. Tim 
soft, soothing, solemn, swelling ca¬ 
dences undulated one after another 
into my full heart, till they forced the 
tears to gush from eyes. 1 was 
Utterly overcome. Oh, that languish¬ 
ing, heai't-brealdhg music, 1 can ne¬ 
ver forget! the form of Kliza Her¬ 
bert flits before me to this day when 
1 hear it spoken of. 1 will not listen 
to any one play it now;—though I 
have often wept since on hearing it 
from Miss B——, to whom Miss Her¬ 
bert bequeathed her piano. — To 
return. My tears flowed fast; and 
I perceived also the crystal droj)8 
oozing through the closed eyelids of 
Miss Herbert. “ Heart-breaking 
music, is it not, doctor V” she mur¬ 
mured. I could make her no repi}'. 
1 felt at tlint moment as if I could 
have laid down my life^for her.— 
After a long pause—-Miss B—— con¬ 
tinuing all the while playing—Miss 
Herbert subbed—Oh, how 1 should 
like to be buried while the organ is 
playing tliis musio^And iik— iiz 
was fond of it, too!” she continued, 
with a long shuddering sigh. It was 
echoed, to ray surprise, but in a pm- 
foundor tone, from tliat cjuarter of 
the room where the grand-piano was 

S laced. It could not iiave been from 
[iss B-r-TTf;, 1 felt sure; and looking 
towards her, 1 beheld the .dim out¬ 
line of Sir -^*8 flgufe leaning 

against the piano, wdtli hie face bu¬ 
ried in his white handkerchief. He 
had stolon into the room unpercei- 
ved—for he had left it half an hour 
before, in a fit of sudden agitation— 
and after continuing about five mi- 
^ttes, was compelled, by his feel¬ 
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ings, again to retire. His si^, and 
the noise he made in withdrawing, 
had been heard by Miss Herbert. 

“ Doctor—doctor”'— she stammer¬ 
ed faintly, turning as white as ashes, 
“ w'lio—who is that ? what was it?— 
Oh deal*—it can never be—no—no— 
it cannot"— and she suddenly faint¬ 
ed. She continued so long insensible, 
that 1 began to fear it was all over. 
Gradually, however, she recovered, 
and Avas carried up to bed, which she 
did not leave again for a week. 


I mentioned, I think, in a former 
part of this narrative. Miss Herbert’s 
partiality for poetry, and tliat her read¬ 
ings were confined to that which was 
ot the higliest order. Wliile sitting 
by her bedside, 1 bave beard her utter 
often very b(>autiful thoughts, sug¬ 
gested by the bitterness of lier own 
premature fate. All—all arc treasu¬ 
red in my heart! 

1 have not attempted to describe her 
feelings with reference to Gaptain 

• - ■ , simply because 1 cannot do 

.them jiiKtice, without, periiaps, incur¬ 
ring tlic reader’s suajiicious that I am 
slipping into the character of the no¬ 
velist She did not know that Cap¬ 
tain -continued yet at death’s 

door at Milan, for we felt bound 
to Sparc lier feelings. We fabricated 
a sUiry that he had been summoned 
into Egypt, to enquire after the fate 
of a hrotlienvho.liad travelled thither, 
and whose fate, we said, w'as doubt¬ 
ful. Poor girl! she believed us at 
last—and seemed rather inclined 
to accuse him of unkindness for al¬ 
lowing thing to wididraw him 

from her side. She never, however, 
said any tiling directly of this kind. 
It is hardly necesi^ry to say, tliat 

Captain -nev^r knew m die 

fiction. 1 have never, to this day, 
entirely forgive]^ myself for die poi't 
1 took in it. 

1 found her ^^morning, widiiu a 
few days of liMllFdeath, wretchedly 
exhairated both in mind and body. 
Slie passed, as usual, a restless 
night, uuBoothed even by the lauda¬ 
num, which bad beeu adrai»istere<I 
to her in much larger quaotideslhan 
her medical attendants liad nuthori- 
zed. It had slupified, without at die 
same time composing and caliniog 
her. Poor—poor giw I almost die 
last reuuuDs m her tisauty had djimp- 
peared. There was a. fearful hellowo 
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ness in her once lovely and bloomiiig 
cheeks; and her eyes—those brii'ht 
orbs which had a short while ago 
dazzled and delighted all they shone 
upon—were now sunk—([uenchud 
—and surrounded by dark halos! 
She lay with her head buried deep 
in the pillow, her hair folded back, 
matted with perspiration. Her hands 
—but I cannot attempt to describe 
her a[)peju'ance any further. Sir 

-sate by her bedside, as Tie had 

sat all through her illness, and w.as 
utterly worn out. I occupied the 

chair allotted to Miss B-^,who had 

just ri'tired to bed, having been up 
all night. After a long silence, Miss 
Herbert asked very faintly for some 
tea, which was presently brought 
her, and drojtped into her mouth by 
spoonfuls. Soon after she revived 
a little, and sjioke to me, but in so 
low a whisper that I liad great ditli- 
culty in distinguisliing her words. 
The exertion of utterance, also, was 
attended with so much evident pain, 
that I u'ould rather she had conti¬ 
nued silent. 

“ Lai I danu m—laudanum—laud a- 
nuin, doctor! They don’t give me 
enough of laudanum!” she muttered. 
We made her no reply. Presently she 
began murmuring at intervals some¬ 
what in this strain: “ Ah—among 
the pyramids—looking at them— 
sketching—ascending them, perhaps 
—oh! what if they should fall and 
crush liim? Has he found his bro¬ 
ther y On his way—^liome—sea— 
ships—ship.” Still we did not in¬ 
terrupt her, for her manner indicated 
only a dim dreamy sort of half-con¬ 
sciousness. About an hour after¬ 
wards (w’hy did I linger thei’e,*it may 
be asked, when I c.duld do nothing 
for her, and codld ill spare the time ? 
1 know not— I cottld not leave) she 
again commence^in a low moaning, 
wandering tone-^ Uncle ! What (fo 
you think? Cha|itorton—poor, me¬ 
lancholy Cliattert^^ sat by my side 
all night long—in that chair n^ere Dr 

. . is sitting. He died owbroken 

heart—or of my disease—didn’t he ? 
—W an —^wan—sad—cold —^ghostly 
—^but so like a poet!—Oh, how he 
talked—no one, earthly, like him! 
—His voice was like the mysterious 
music of an Holiau harp—so solemn 

—BUft—stealing!- * * put 

bift. icy fingers on my bosom, and 
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said tVmust soon be as cold!—But 
he told me not to be afraid—nor 
weep, because I was dying so young 
—so early. He said I was a young 
little rose-tree, and w'ould have the 
longer to bloom and blossom when 
he came for me.” She smiled faint¬ 
ly and sadly. “ Oh, dear, dear !— 
I wish 1 had him here again! But 
he looks very cold and ghostly— 
never moves—nothing rustles—I 
never hear him come, or go—but I 
look, and there he is!—and I’m not 
at all frightened, for he seems gentle 
—but I think he can’t be happy- 
happy—never smiles, never !— * * 
Dying people see and hear more 
than others*!”— 

This, 1 say, is the substance of 
what she uttered. All she said was 
pervaded by a sad romance, which 
shewed that her soul was deeply 
imbued with poetry. 

" 'loll!—'1^11!—Toll!—How so¬ 
lemn ! — 'W'hlte plumes ! — White 
scarfs!—Hush— * Earth to earth '— 
oh dreadful!—It is crumbling on my 
breast! They all go—they leave me 
all—poor, poor Eliza!—they leave 
me ail alone in the cold church.— 
He'll often walk in the church by 
himself—his tt'ars will fall on the 
pavement—but I shall not hear him 
—nor see liiin!—He will ne—vei* 
see me!—Will the organ play, I 
wonder ?—It may wake me from 
sleep for a while!” I listened to 
all this, and was fit for notliing the 
rest of the day. Again—again 1 saw 
her, to let fall tears over the wither¬ 
ed petalfi^the blighted blossums of 
early beauty!—It wrung my heart 
to see her little more than a breath¬ 
ing corpse. Oh,the gloom—anguish 
—ilesolation, diffused through —— 
Hall! It could be felt ; it oppressed 
you, on entering! 

♦ ♦ * On .Saturday morning, 
(the — day of November, 18—,) I 
drove down early, having the pre¬ 
ceding evening promised to be tiiere 
08 soon as possible the next day. It 
was a cold, scowling, bitter Novem¬ 
ber morning, and my heart sunk 
within me as my chariot rattled 
rapidly along the hard highway to¬ 
wards — Hall. But l.was too 
LATE. The curtain had fallen, and 
hid poor Eliza Herbert from this 
wmrld, for ever 1—She had expired 
about half an hour before my arrival. 
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As I was returning to town, after 
attending the funeral of Miss Her¬ 
bert, fnli of bitter and sorrowful 
tlionglits, I met a travelling carriage 
and four thundering down the road. 

It contained poor Captain -, liis 

valet, and a young Italian medirol 
attendant—all just returned from the 
continent, lie looked white and 
wasted. The crape on my hat—my 
gloves—weepers—mourning suit, 
told all instantly. 1 was in a mo¬ 
ment at his side—^for he had swoon¬ 
ed. As for the disconsolate baronet, 
little remains to be said. He dis¬ 
posed of •— Hall; and, sick of 
England—^ill and irritable—he at¬ 
tempted to regain his Indian appoint¬ 
ment, but unsuccessfully; so he be¬ 
took himself to a solitary house be¬ 
longing to the family, in-shire; 

and, in the touching language of one 
of old, " Went on mourning to the 
end of his days.” 


THE SPECTRAL HOG—AN ILLUSION. 

The age'of ghosts and hobgoblins 
is gone by, says worthy Dr Hibbert; 
and so, after him, says almost every 
body now-a-days. These mysterious 
visitants are henceforth to be resol¬ 
ved into mere o])ticnl delusion, act¬ 
ing on an excitable fancy, and an ir¬ 
ritable nervous temperament; and 
the report of a real bona fide ghost, 
orapparitionjisutterlyscouted. Pos~ 
sibly this may not be going too far, 
even though it be in the teeth of some 
of the most stubborh factsthat are on 
record. One, or possibly two, of this 
character, 1 may perhaps ]ireBCnt to 
the reader on a future occasion; but 
at present I shall content myself with 
relating a very curious and interest¬ 
ing case of acknowledged do- 

luaion; and 1 have no doubt that 
many of my medical readers can 
parallel it with similar occurrences 
within the sphere of their own ob¬ 
servation. 

Mr D — • was a clergyman of 
the Church of England, educated at 
Oxford,—a scholar, “ a ripe and good 
one,”— a, man of remarkably acute 
and powerful understanding; but, ac¬ 
cording to his own account, destitute 
of even an atom of imagination. lie 
Was also an exemplary minister; 
prMcbed twice, willingly, every Sun« 


day; and peiforined all the other 
duties of his olHce with zealous fide 
lity, and to the full satisfaefiou of 
liis parisliioners. If any man is less 
likely to be terrified witli gliosts, or 
has less reason to be so, than anotiier, 
surely it was sucli a cliaracter as 
Mr D-. 

He Jjttd been ofifieiatiiig on Sunday 
evening for an invailid Ineud, at the 
latter’s church, a few miles’ distance 
from Loudon,and was walking liome- 
wai-ds enjoying the trancjinllily of 
the night, and enlivened by th(> cheer¬ 
ful beams of the full moon. Wham 
at about three miles distance from 
town, he suddenly heard, or fancied 
be beard, immediately behind hini, 
the sound of gasping and panting, as 
of a dog following at his heels, breath¬ 
less with running. He looked round, 
on both sides; but seeing no dog, 
thought ho must have been dec«*lved, 
and resumed his walk and nicditsi- 
tious. The sound tvas ju-esently re¬ 
peated. Again lie looked round, but 
with no better sucaMiss than before. 
After a little pause, thinking tiiere 
was souietliiiig ratlmr od<i about it, 
it suddenly struck him, that what he 
bad heard was nothing more ihaii tlie 
noise of his own h.ird brealhiiijr, oc¬ 
casioned by the insensibly ac<‘cl(>rated 
pace at tvliich be was walking, intent 
upon some subject which then ])ar- 
ticularly occupied his thoughts. He 
had not walked more than ten pace's 
further, when he again iu^iril pre¬ 
cisely similar sounds; but with a 
runnitig accompaiiiineut—if 1 may 
be allowed a piiu—of the pit-jiit- 
pattering of a dog’s feet, following 
close behind his left side. 

“ God bless me!” exclaimed Mr 

D-aloud, stopping for the third 

time, and looking round in all direc¬ 
tions, far and near; “ why, really, 
that’s very odd—very!—Suri'ly I 
could not have been mistaken again ?” 
He continued standing still, wiped 
bis forehead, replaced his hat on his 
head, and, with a Utlbi trepidation, 
resumed his walk, striking his stout 
black walking-stick on the ground 
witli a certain en<*rgy and resolute¬ 
ness, which sufficed in re-assuring 
his own flurried spirits. The next 
thirty or forty paces of his walk Mr 

D-passed over **ereciia aurihus,** 

and hearing nothing similar to the 

Bounds which had thrico attracted 
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IjiM attention, was relapsing into liia 
meditative mood, when, in a tew mo¬ 
ments, the noise was repeaUul, appa¬ 
rently from his right-hand side ; and 
l>e gave something like a start from 
the path-side into the road, on feel¬ 
ing the calf of his leg hruslicd past 
—as he described it—by the shaggy 
coat of his invisible attendant. He 
looked suddenly down, and, to his 
v(*ry great alarm and astonishment, 
beheld the dim outline of a large 
Netvfoundland dog—of a />/«« colour! 
He moved from the spot where he 
was standing—the phantom followed 
him—he rubbed his eyes with his 
hands, shoi>k his head, and again 
looked; but there it still was, large 
as a y»)ung calf, [to which ho lumself 
compared it,] and had assumed a 
more distinct mid definite form. The 
colonr, liowever, continued the same 
—faint blue. He observed, too, its 
ey<‘s—like dim-decaying fire-coals, 
as it looked up composedly in his 
face. He poked about his walking- 
Rti«-k, and mo ved it repeated ly through 
and through the form Of the ])han- 
toni; but there itcoutimied—indivi¬ 
sible—impalpable—in short as much 
a dog as ever, and yet the stick tra- 
tersiiig its form in every direction 
from the tail to the tip of the, nose! 

Mr 1)- burned on a few steps, 

and again looked;—there was the 
dog! JNow the reader should be in¬ 
formed that Mr I)- was a re¬ 

markably temp(>rate man, and had, 
that evmiing, contented himself with 
a solitary glass of port by the bed¬ 
side of his sick brotlier; so that there 
was no room for supposing his ptw- 
ceptions to have been disturbed with 
litiuor. 

” What can it be ‘r” thought he, 
while his heart knocked rather 
harder than usual against the bars 
of its prison—“ oh, it must he an 
optical delusion —oh, ’tis clearly so I 
nothing in the. rvorld Avorse! that’s 
all. How odd !”—and he smiled, 
ho thought very unconcernedly 
hut another glimpse of the phantom 
standing by him in blue indistinct¬ 
ness instantly darkened his features 
with the hue of apprehension. If it 
really was an optical delusion, it 
was the most fixed and pertinacious 
one he ever heard of! The best part 
of valour is discretion, says Shak- 
lapeate; oud iu all things; so, ob¬ 


serving a stage passing by at that 
moment, to put an end to the matter, 
Mr 1)——, with a little trepidation iu 
his tone, ordered it to stop; lliere. 
was just room for one inside; and in 

Btei)j)ed Mr D-, chuckling at 

the cunning fashion after which he 
had succeeded in jockeying Ids 
strange attendant. Not feeling in¬ 
clined to talk with the fat woman who 
sat next him, squeezing him moat 
unmercifully against the side of the 
coach, nor with the elderly grazier¬ 
looking man fronting him, whose 
large dirty top-boots seriously in¬ 
commoded him, he sluit his eyes, 
that he might pursue his thoughts 
undisturbed. After about five mi¬ 
nutes’ riding, he suddenly opened 
his eyes—and the first thing that 
met them was the figure of tlie blue 
dog, lying stretclu'd in some unac¬ 
countable manner at his feet, half 
nder the seat! 

“ I—I—hope THE noo does not an¬ 
noy you, sir V” en([uired Mr D-, 

a little flustered, of the man opposite, 
hoping to discern w'hether the dog 
chose to he visible to any one else. 

“ Sir!” exclaimed the person he 
addressed, starting from a kind of 
doze, and staring id>out iu the bottom 
of the coach. 

" Lord, sir!” echo<*d the Avoraan 
hesidc; him. 

“ A non, sir, did you say ?” enqui¬ 
red several, in a breath. 

“ Oh—nothing—nothing, I assure 
you. ’Tis a little mi.stake,” rejdied 

Mi- D-, Avith a faint sinih'; “ I—- 

1 thought—in sh'ort, 1 find I’ve been 
dreaming: and I’m sureJ[ beg par¬ 
don for disturbing yon.” Every one 
in the coach laughed except Mr 
D-, Avhose eyes cM)timie(l rivet¬ 

ed on the. dim blue outline of the 
dog lying motionless at his feet. He 
was noAV certain that he Avas suffer¬ 
ing from an optical illusion of some 
sort or oilier, and endeavoured to 
prevent his thoughts from running 
into an alarmed channel, by striving 
to engage his faculties with die phi¬ 
losophy of the thing. He could make 
nothing out, however; and the Q. 
E. D. of Ills thinkings startled him not 
a little, when it came in tiie shape 
of the large blue dog, leaping at hrs 
lieels out of the coach, Avhen be 
alighted. Arrwed at home, he lost 
ai^t of the phimtom during the time 
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of supper and the family devotions. 
Ae soon as lie iiad extinguished his 
bedroom caudle, and got into hud, 
he was nearly leaping out again, on 
feeling a sensation as if a large dug 
had jumped on that part of the bed 
where his feet lay. He felt its pres¬ 
sure ! He said he was inclined to 
rise, and make it a subject of special 
prayer to the Deity. Mrs D-ask¬ 

ed him what was the matter with 
him ? for he became very cold, and 
shivered a little. He easily quieted 
her with saying he felt a little chill¬ 
ed; and as soon as she was fairly 
asleep, he got quietly out of bed, 
and walked up and down the room. 
Wherever he moved, he beheld, by 
the moonlight through the window, 
the dim dusky outline of the dog, 
following wherever he went! Mr 
D—— opened the windows, he did 
not exactly know why, and mounted 
the dressing-table for that purpose. 
On looking down before he leaped 
on the floor, there was the dog wait¬ 
ing for him, squatting composedly on 
his haunches I Ther^ was no standing 

this any longer, thought Mr D-, 

delusion or no delusion; so he ran 
to the bed—^plunged benendi< the 
clothes, and, thoroughly frightened, 
drop|(. at length asleep, his head under 
cover all night! On waking in the 
morning, he thought it must have 
been all a dream about the dog, for 
it had totally disappeared with the 
daylight. When an hour’s glancing in 
all directions hud convinced him that 
the phantom M’as really no longer vi¬ 
sible,he told tbeM’hole to MrsD-, 

and made very merry with her feai-s 
—for she would have it, it was “ some¬ 
thing supernatural,” and, good lady, 

“ Mr D-might depend upon it, 

the thing had its eiTund!” Four 
times subsequently to this did Mr 

1)-see the spc^ctral visitant—in 

nowise altered eitlier in its manner, 
form, (W coloun It was always late 
in the evenings when he observed it, 
and genemlly when he was alone.— 
He was a man extensively acquaint¬ 
ed with physiology; but felt utterly 
at a loss to what derangement, of what 
part of tlie animal ctumomy to refer 
It. So, indeed, was I—for he came 
to consult me about it. He was with 
me once during the presence of the 
phantom. 1 examined his eyes with 
a candle, to see whetlier the inter¬ 


rupted motions of the hides indi¬ 
cated any sudden alteration of the 
functions of tlie optic nerve; but the 
pupils coutracUm and dilated with 
perfect regulai'ity. One thing, how¬ 
ever, was certain—-his stomach had 
been latterly a little out of order, and 
every body knows the intimate con¬ 
nexion between its functions and the 
nervous system. But why he should 
see spectra—why they should assume 
and retain the figure of a dog, and of 
such an unciiuine colour too—and 
why it should so pertinaciously at¬ 
tach itself to him, and l>e seen pre¬ 
cisely the same, at the various in- 
terv^s after which it made its ap¬ 
pearance—and why he should Iwjar, 
or imagine he heard it utter sounds,— 
all these questions I am as unable to 

answer as Mr D-was, or as the 

reader will be. He may account for 
it in whatever way his ingenuity may 
enable him.—I have seen and known 
otlier cases of spectra, not unlik(> the 
one above related; and great alarm 
and horror have they excited in the 
breasts of jiei’sous blessed with less 
firmness and good sense than Mr 
D-displayed. 


THU l-'ORGER. 

A GROOM, in plain livery, left a 
card at my house one afternoon 
during my absence, on which was 
the name, “ Mr Gloucestkr, No. 
—, Regent Street and in pencil, 

the words—“ Will tliank Dr-to 

c^ill this evening.” As my red-book 
W'as lying on the table at the time, 1 
looked in it, from mere casual curi¬ 
osity, to see whether the name of 
" Gloucester” appeared there—but 
it did not. I concluded, therefore, 
that my new patient must be a recent 
comer. About six o’clock that even¬ 
ing, I drove to Regent Street, sent 
in my card, and was presently ush¬ 
ered by tlie man-servant into a spuci- 
ousapartment,somewhatshewi]y fur¬ 
nished. The mild retiring sunlight of 
a July evening was diffused over the 
room; and ample crimson window- 
curtains, half drawn, mitigated the 
glare of the gilded picture-frames 
which hung in great numbers round 
the walls. There was a large round 
table in the middle of the room co¬ 
vered with papers, magazines, books. 
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<’ards, ; and, in a word, the whole 
&Hpect of things iudirated the resi- 
dpHcp of a person of some fashion 
and fortune. On a side<tal>le lay se- 
V eral pairs of boxing-gloves, foils, &c. 
fiv .—The object of my visit, Mr Glou¬ 
cester, was seated on an elegant ot- 
tfHnan, in a pensive posture, with his 
head leaning on his hand, which rest¬ 
ed on the table. He was engaged with 
the newspaper when I was announ¬ 
ced. He rose as I entered, politely 
handed me to a chair, and then re¬ 
sumed his seat on the ottoman. His 
countenance was rather pleasing— 
fresh-coloured, with regular features, 
atnl v(‘ry light auburn hair, which 
was adjusted with a sort of careless 
fashionable negligence. 1 may per¬ 
haps be laughed at by some for no¬ 
ticing such an apparently insignifi¬ 
cant circumstance; but the obser¬ 
vant liiimoiir of my profession must 
sufliciently account for my detect¬ 
ing the fact, tliat his hands were not 
those of a born and bred gentleman 
—of om^ who, as the phrase is, has 
never done, any thing'' in his life; 
but they were coarse, large, and 
clumsy-looking. As for his ocmean- 
our also, there was a constrained 
and over-anxious display of polite¬ 
ness—an assumption of fashionable 
ease and indifierenee, that sate ill 
on .him, like a court-dress fastened 
on a vulgar fellow. He spoke with 
a Avould-be jaunty, free-and-easy, 
small-swagger sort of air, and chan¬ 
ged at tiihes the tones of his voice 
to an offensive cringing softness, 
which, I daresay, he took to be 
monstrously insinuating. All these 
little circumstances put together 
prepossessed me with a sudden 
feeling of dislike to the man. These 
sort of people are a great nuisance 
to one; since there is no knowing 
exactly how to treat them. After 
some hurried expressions of civility, 
Mr Gloucester informed me that he 
bad sent for me on account of a 
deep depression of spirits, to which 
he was latterly subject. He pro¬ 
ceeded to detail many of the symp¬ 
toms of a disordered nervous sys¬ 
tem. He was tormented with va^e 
apprehensions of impending cala¬ 
mity ; could not divest himself of an 
unaccountable trepidation of man¬ 
ner, which, by attracting observation, 
seriously disconcerted niin on many 


occasions; felt incessantly tempted 
to the commission of suicide; loath¬ 
ed Bocie^; disrelished his former 
scenes of amusement; had lost his 
appetite; passed restless nights, and 
was disturbed with appalling dreams. 
His pulse, tongue, countenance, &c.^ 
corroborated the above statement of 
his symptoms. I asked him whether 
any thing unpleasant had occurred 
in his family? Nothing of the kind. 
Disappointed in an affaire du caur ? 
Oh, no. Unsuccessful at play ? By 
no means—he did not play. Well— 
had he any source of secret annoy¬ 
ance which could account for his 
present depression ? He coloured, 
seemed embarrassed, and apparent¬ 
ly hesitating whether or not he 
should eommunicate to me what 
weighed on his spirits. He, how'ever, 
seemed determined to keep me in 
ignoi'ance, and w'ith some alteration 
of manner, said, suddenly, that it was 
only a constitutional nervousmiss— 
his family were all so—and he wish¬ 
ed to know whether it w'as in the 
ower of medicine to relieve him. 
replied that I would certainly do 
all that lay in my pow'er, but that he 
must uot expect any sudden and m1- 
racul^s effect from the medicines I 
might prescribe;—that I saw clearly 
he hnd something on his mind which 
oppressed his spirits—that he ought 
to go into cheerful society—he sigh- 
ed—seek change of air—that, he said, 
was, under circumstances, impossi¬ 
ble. I rose to go. He gave me two 
guineas, and begged me to call the 
next evening. I left, not knowing 
wliat to make of him. To tell the 
plain truth, my suspicion was that 
he was neither more or less than a 
systematic TiOndon sharper—a game¬ 
ster—a hanger-on about town—and 
that he had sent for me in conse¬ 
quence of some of tliose sudden al- 
teniations of fortune to which the 
lives of such men arc subject. I was 
by no means anxious for a prolonged 
attendance on him. 

About the same time next evening 
I paid him a second visit. He was 
stretched on die ottoman, enveloped 
in a gaudy dressing-gown, wltb his 
arms folded on his &eas^ and his 
right foot hanging over die side of 
the ottoman, and dangling about as if 
in search of a stray slipper. I did not 
like diis elaborately eareless and cbn-i 
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ceited pofiture» A decanter or two, 
with Koine wine glasses, stood on the 
table. IJedid not rise on my entering, 
but, iritli a languid air, begged me to 
be s(>!itcd in a chair opposite him. 
“ (lood evening, Doctor—good even¬ 
ing,” said he, in a low and liurried 
tone ; “ I’m glad you are come, for if 
you had not. I’m sure I don’t know 
what I should have done. I’m deu- 
cedly low to-night.” 

“ Have you taken the medicines I 
pniscribed, Mr Cjlou(;esterV” I en¬ 
quired, feeling his pulse, which flut¬ 
tered irregularly, indicating a high 
degree of nervous excitement. He 
had taken must of the physic I had 
ordered, he said, but without per¬ 
ceiving any eflect from it. “ In 
fact. Doctor,” he continued, starting 
from his recumbent position to his 
feet, and walking rajiidly three or 
four paces to and fro—“ d—n me, if 
I know what’s come to me. I feel as 
if I could cut my throat.” I insinua¬ 
ted some questions for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether there was any 
hereditary tendency to insanity in his 
family—^but it would not do. “ He 
saw,” he said, " what I ivas driving 
at," but 1 was “ on a wrong a^pt.” 

“ Come, come. Doctor I—aiw all, 
there’s nothing like wime for low spi¬ 
rits, is there ? t)—me. Doctor, drink, 
drink. Only taste that claret”—and, 
after pouringout a glass for me, which 
ran over the brim on the table—liis 
hand was so unsteady—he instantly 
gulped down two glasses liimself. 
There was a vulgar offensive fami¬ 
liarity in his manner, from wdiich I 
felt inclined to stand off; but I 
thought it better to conceal my feel¬ 
ings. I was removing my glove from 
my riglit hand, and putting my hat 
and stick on the table, when, seeing 
a thin slip of paper lying on die spot 
where 1 intended to place them— 
apparently a bill or promissory note 
—I was going to hand it over to Mr 
Gloucester: but, to my astonishment, 
he suddenly sprung towards me, 
snatched from me the paper, with an 
air of ill-disguised alarm, and crum¬ 
pled it up into bis pocket, saying hur¬ 
riedly,—“ Ha, ha, Doctor-^—me I 
—this same little bit of paper—didn’t 
see, the name, eh ? 'Tis the hill of au 
extravagant young friend of mine, 
■whom I’ve just come down a cool 
hundred or two for—and it wouldn’t 


be the handsome thing to let his name 
appear—ha—you understand’i'” He 
stammered confusedly, directing to 
mo as sudden and penetrating aglanco 
as I ever encountered. I felt exces¬ 
sively ixneasy, and inclined to take 
my departure instantly. My suspi¬ 
cions were now confirmed—I was sit¬ 
ting familiarly with a swindler—a 
gainblei’—and the hill he was so an¬ 
xious to conceal, was evidently wrung 
from ouc of his ruined dupes. My 
demeanour was instantly frozen over 
with tlie most distant and frigid civil¬ 
ity. 1 begged him to be re-seated, 
and allow mo to put a very few more 
questions to him, as I was in great 
liaste. ] was thus engaged, when a 
Iieavy knock was heard at the outer 
door. Thougli there was nothing 
particular in it, Mr Gloucester start¬ 
ed, and turned pale. In a few mo- 
romits I heard tin* sound of altiTca- 
tion—the door of the room in which 
we sate was presently xipeiu'd, and 
two men entered. Recollecting sud¬ 
denly a similar scene in my own early 
liistory, 1 felt faint. There was inx 
mistaking the character or errand of 
the two fellows, who now walked up 
to where we were sitting: they were 
two sullen Newgate myrmidons, and 
—gi-ncious God I-^had a warrant to 
arrest Mr Glomiestei* for I'Oroijry ! 
I rose from my chair, and staggered 
a few paces, I knew not whitlier. I 
could scarce preserve myself from 
falling on the floor. Mr Gloucester, 
as soon as he caught sight of tlie olfi- 
cers, fell hack on the ottoman—sud¬ 
denly pressed his hand to his heart 
—turned pale as death, and gOsped, 
breathless with horror. 

“ Gentlemen—what—what—do 
you want here ?” 

Isn’t your name E—— T—— ?” 
asked the elder of the two, coolly and 
unconcernedly. 

“ N—o—my name is Glou—cos¬ 
ter,” stammered the wi’etched young 
man, almost inaudibly. 

" Gloucester, —oh,d—me,none 
of tliat there sort of blarney I Come, 
my kiddy—caged at last, eh ? We’ve 
been long after you, and now you 
must be off with us directly. Here|8 
your passport,” said one of the offi¬ 
cers, pointing to the warrant. The 
young man uttered a deep woan, and 
sunk senseless on the sofa. One of the 
officers, I cannot conceive how, was 
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ncquainted with my person; and, 
taking uif his hat, said, in a respectful 
toiK?—“ Doctor, you’ll bring him to 
Lis wits again, an’t please you—We 
imtul liav(5 liiiii off directly!” I’liough 
myself but a trilie removed from tlic 
state in which he lay stretched before 
me, I did wliat 1 could to restore 
him, and succeeded at length. 1 uii- 
huttoned his shirt-collar, dashed in 
Lis face souu* water brought by his 
mau-servaiit, who now stood looking 
on sliivering with affright—and en¬ 
deavoured to calm his agitation by 
such soothing expressions as I could 
cominarnl. 

“ Oil, Doctor, Doctor, what a hor¬ 
rid dream it was !—Are they gone ? 

■—are they?” he eiKpiired, without 
opening his eyes, and clasping my 
liaiid in his, whicli was cold as that 
of a corpse. 

“ (kune, come—none of these here 
tantrums—you must of at once— 
tlial’s tlie long and short of it,” said 
an «)Hicer, n]>proacliing, and taking 
from his coat-pocket a j)air of hand- 
<Miffs, at sight of wliich, and of a large 
horse, pistol pn»jecting from his 
hreast-pocket, my very soul sicken¬ 
ed. 

“ Oh, Doctor, Doctor—sav<! me! 
save me!” groainul tlnur prisoner, 
clasping my hands Avith convulsive 
energy. 

“ i'Ome—d—n your coAA'ardly sni¬ 
velling!— Why can’t you heluiA’clike 
a man noAV, eh ? —Come !—Off with 
this peacock’s covering of yours — it 
AA^as in‘V(W made for the like of ynit. 
I’m sure—and ]mt on a plain coat, 
and off to cage like, a sensible bird,” 
said one of the two, proceeding to 
remove the dressing-goAvn very 
roughly. 

“"Oh, ray God—oh, my God—have 
mercy on me 1—Oh, strike me dead 
at once!” nearly shrieked their pri¬ 
soner, falling on his knees on the 
floor, and glaring towards the ceiling 
with an almost maniac eye. 

“ I hope you’ll not treat your pri¬ 
soner with unnecessary severity,” 
said I, seeing them disposed to be 
very uncoremonious. 

“ No—not by no manner of means, 
if as how he behaves himself,” re¬ 
plied one of the men, respectfully. 
Mr Gloucester’s dressing-gown Avas 
quick! y removed, and his body-coat— 
himself perfectly passive the while-* 


drawn on by his bewildered servant^ 
assisted by one of the oflScers. It was 
nearly a new coat, cut in the very <“x- 
treme of tlie latest fashion, and con¬ 
trasted strangely Avith the disordered 
and affrighted air of its wearer. His 
servant placed his hat on his head, 
and emlcavoured to draw on his 
gloves—showy sky-coloured kid. He 
Avas standing with a stupified air, 
gazing vacantly at the officers, when 
he started suddenly to the window, 
manifestly Avith the intention of leap¬ 
ing out. 

“Ha, ha! thnCs your game, my 
lad, is it ?” coolly exclaimed one of 
the officers, as he snatched him back 
again Avith a vice-like grasp of the 
collar. “ Now, since that's the sport 
you’re for, why, you must be content 
to AV(‘ar these little bracelets for the 
rest of your journey. 1)—me ! it’s 
your OAVU sei’Kiug; for I didn’t mean 
to have used them, if as hoAV you’d 
onlybehaA-ed perfectly;” and in an 
instant the young man’s hands were 
locked together in the handcuffs. It 
was sickening to see the frantic ef¬ 
forts—as if he would have severed 
his hands from the Avrists—ho made 
to burst the handcufts. 

‘f/Tak e me—to IMl, if you choose!” 
he gasped,^ in a hoarse hollow tone, 
sinking iutSa chair, utterly exhaust¬ 
ed, Avhilc one of the officers was bu¬ 
sily engaged rummaging the drawers, 
desks, &c. in seaich of papers. When 
ho had concluded his search, filled 
ids poc.kets, and buttoned his coat, 
the two approaidied, and told him to 
rise and accompany them. 

“ Noav, d—me! are youfor arougii 
or a quiet passage, ch ?” said one of 
them, seizing him not very gently by 
the collar. He received no answer. 
The AATCtched prisoner was more 
dead than alive. 

“ I Impe you have a hackney-coach 
in VA'aitiiig, and don’t intend to drag 
the young man through the streets on 
foot ?” I enquired. 

“ Why, true, true, Doctor—it might 
be as well for us all; but who’s to 
stump up for it ?” replied one of the 
oflicei’s. I gave him fjve shillings, and 
the servant was instantly dispatched 
for a hackney-coach. While they 
were Availing its arrival^ conceivii^ 
1 could not bo of any use to Mr 
Gloucester, and not cnoosing to be 
seen leaving the house with two po- 
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lice officers and a handcuffed prison¬ 
er, I took my departure, and drove 
home in such a state of agitation 
as I liavc never experienced be¬ 
fore or since. The papers of the 
next morning explained all. The 
young man “ living in Regent Street, 
in first-rate style,” who had sum¬ 
moned me to visit him, had committed 
a series of forgeries, for the last 
eighteen months, to a great amount, 
and with so much secresy and dex¬ 
terity, as to have, till then, escaped 
detC(;tion; and had, for the last few 
months, been enjoying the produce 
of his skilful villainy in the style I 
witnessed—passing himself off, in the 
circles where he associated, under 
tlieassumednamc of Gloucester. The 
immediate cause of his aiTcst was 
forging the acceptance of an eminent 
mercantile house to a bill of exchange 
for L.46. Poor fellow! it was short 
work with him afterwards. lie was 
arraigned at the next September 
sessions of the Old Bailey—^tlie case 
clearly proved against him—he of¬ 
fered no defence—was found guilty, 
and sentenced to death. Shortly af¬ 
ter this, while reading the papers 
one Saturday morning, at breakfast, 
my e^e lit on the usual gloomy, an¬ 
nunciation of the Recorder’s visit to 
Windsor, and report to<4he King in 
Council of the prisoners found guilty 
at tlie last Old Bailey Sessions—" all 
of whom,” the paragraph concluded, 
“his Majesty was graciously pleased 
to respite durii^ his royal pleasure, 

except E- T-, on whom the 

law IS left to take its course next 
Tuesday morning.” 

Transumt and any thing but agree¬ 
able as bad been my intimacy with 
this miserable young man, 1 could 
not read this intelligence with indif¬ 
ference. He whom I had so very 
lately seen surrounded with the life- 
bought luxuiies of a man of wealth 
and fashion, was now shivering tlie few 
remaining hours of liislife in the con¬ 
demned cells of Newgate! The next 
day (^Sunday) I entertained a party 
of friends at my house to dinner; to 
which 1 was just sitting down when 
one. of the servants put a note into 
my liand, of which the following is 
a copy 

“ Tlie Chaplain of Newgate is ear¬ 
nestly reipiestcd hy E- T-, 

(the young man sentenced to suffer 


for forgery next Tuesday morning,) 
to present bis humble respects to 

Dr- , and solicit the favour of a 

visit from him in the course of to¬ 
morrow (Monday). The unhappy 

convict, Mr-believes,-has soiiie- 

thiiigonhis mind,which he is anxious 
to coininunicate to Dr-.—New¬ 

gate, September 28tli, 182—, 

1 felt It impossible, after perusing 
this note, to enjoy the company I ]iad 
invited. What on eartli could tlie 
culprit have to say to me ?—what un¬ 
reasonable rcipiestmightlie putinc to 
the pain of refusing ?—ought I to see 
him at all V—were (jiiestions which 1 
incessantly proposed to mysiOf du¬ 
ring the evening, hut felt unable, to 
answer. I resol ved, hoivever, at last, 
to afford him the desired iiiter\ iew, 
and he at the cell of Newgate in tlie 
course of the iiextevcniiig, unless my 
jH'ofessional eiigageiueiits prevented 
me. About six o’clock, tlierefore, ou 
Monday, after fortifying myself with 
a few extra glasses of wine—fur wliy 
should 1 hesitate to acknowledge 
thatlapprcbendedniuch distress and 
agitation from witnessing so unusual 
a scene?—I drove to the Old Bailey, 
drew up opposite the Governor’s 
house, and was receh ed hy him very 
politely. lie dispatclied a turnkey 
to lead me to the cell wlierc my lute 
patient, the soi-disant Mr Glouces¬ 
ter, was immured in chilling ex]>ect- 
ancy of Ids fate. 

Surely liorror lias appropriated 
these gloomy regions for her p<;cu- 
liar dwelling-place! Who that has 

J iassed through them once, can ever 
orget the long, narrow, lamp-lit pas¬ 
sages,—the sepulchral silence, save 
where the ear is startled with tlie 
clangour of iron doorsclosiiig harshly 
before and behind,—the dirniy-seeii 
spectral figure of the prison-patrol 
gliding along with loaded hlunder- 
niiss,—and the cliilling conscious¬ 
ness of being surrounded by so many 
fiends in liuinan shape,—inhaling the 
foul atmosphere of all tiie concen¬ 
trated crime and guilt of tlie metro¬ 
polis! My heart leaped within roe 
to listen even to ray own echoing 
footfalls; and 1 felt several times in¬ 
clined to return wiffioiit fulfilling the 
purpose of my visit. My vacillation, 
however, was abruptiy put an end 
to by my guide exclaiming, “ Here 
we are, sir.” While he was unbar- 
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ring the celUdoor, I begged him to 
continue at the outside of the door 
during the few moments of my inter¬ 
view with the convict. 

“ Holloa I young man, there— 

liere’s Dr —^-come to see you!” 

said the turnkey, hoarsely, as he usher¬ 
ed me in. The cell was small and 
gloomy; and a little lamp lying on 
the table, barely sutHced to shew me 
the persons of the culprit, and an 
elderly, rcspeiitable-looking man, 
muffled in a drab greatcoat, and sit¬ 
ting ga/.ing in stupitied silence on the 
prisoner.—Great God, it was his 
Father ! He did not seem conscious 
of my entrance; but his son ruse, 
and feebly asked me how I was, mut¬ 
tered a lew words of thanks, sunk 
again—apparently overpowered with 
Ids feelings—into his seat, and fixed 
his eyes on a page of the Bible, which 
was lying open before him. A long 
silence ensued; for none of us seem¬ 
ed either able or inclined to talk. 1 
contemplated the two with feelings 
of lively interest. How altered was 
the young culjtrit before me, from 
the gay “ Mr Gloucester,” whom I 
had visited in Regent Street! His 
facA*. had now a ghastly, cadaverous 
hue; his hair wsis matted, with per- 
spiratioiij over his sallow forehead ; 
his eyes were sunk and bloodshot, 
and seemed incapable of distinguish¬ 
ing tlie print to which they were di¬ 
rected. He was dressed in a plain 
suit of mourning, and wore a simple 
black stuck round his neck. How I 
shuddered, when 1 thought of the 
rude hands which were soon to un¬ 
loose it! Beside him, on the table, 
lay a white pocket handkerchief, com¬ 
pletely saturated, eitlier with tears, 
or wiping the perspiration from his 
forehead; and a glass of water, with 
which he occasionallj'nnoistened his 

J )arched lips. I knew not whether 
le was more to be pitied than his 
wretched, heart-broken father! The 
latter seemed a worthy, respectable 
person, Qie was an industriou s trades¬ 
man in die country,^ with a few thin 
grey hairs scattered over his other¬ 
wise bald head, and sate with his 
hands closed together, resting on his 
knees, ^ing on his doomed son 
with a lack-lustre eye, which, to¬ 
gether with his anguish-worn fea¬ 
tures, told eloquently of bis sufler- 
ings! 


“ Well, Doctor!” exclaimed the 
young man, at length, closing tlie 
Bible, " I have now read that bless¬ 
ed chapter to the end; and, 1 thank 
God, 1 think 1 feel it.—But now, lot 
me diank you. Doctor, for your good 
and kind attention to my request! I 
have something ])articular to say to 
you, hut it must he iu private,” he 
contiuued, looking significantly at his 
father, as though lie wished him to 
take the hint, and withdraw for a few 
moments. Alas! the hearth-broken 
{>arent understood him not, but con¬ 
tinued with his eyes riveted—va¬ 
cantly—as before. 

" IVe must be left alone for a mo¬ 
ment,” said the young man, rising, 
and stepping to the door. He knock¬ 
ed, and when it was o])ened, whis¬ 
pered the turnkey to remove his fa¬ 
ther gently, and let him wait outside 
for an instant or two. The man en¬ 
tered for that jmrpose, and the pri¬ 
soner took hold tenderly of his. fa¬ 
ther’s hand, and said, “ Dear—dear 
father!—you must leave me for a 
moment, while 1 speak in private to 
this gentleman;” at the same time 
(mdeavouring to raise him from the 
chair. 

“ ©h ! yes—yes — What ?—Of 
course,” stanunered the old man, 
with a bewilcfercd air, rising; and 
then, as it were with a sudden gush 
of full returning consciousness, flung 
his arms round his son, folded him 
convulsively to his breast, aud groan¬ 
ed—“ Oh, iny son; my poor son !” 
Even the iron visage of the turnkey 
seemed darkened with a transient 
emotion, at thisheartrbreakiug scene. 
The next moment we were lelt alone; 
but it was some time before the cul¬ 
prit recovered from the agitatitm oc¬ 
casioned by this sudden ebullition of 
his father’s feelings. 

“ Doctor,” he gasped at length, 

we’ve but a few—very few mo- 
mt'uts, and 1 have much to say. God 
Almighty bless you,” squeezing my 
hands convulsively, “ for this kind¬ 
ness to a giulty, unworthy wretch 
like me; aud the business 1 wanted 
to see you about is sad, but short. 
I have heard so much of your good¬ 
ness, Doctor, that I’m sure you won’t 
deny me the only favour -I shall 
ask.” 

" Whatever is reasonable and pro¬ 
per—if it lie in my way—I st^l 
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certainly—” said I, anxiously wait¬ 
ing to SCO the nature of the com- 
muuii'Mtiei) lie seemed to have for 
me t<» ex«*cute. 

“ 'i'liaiik you, Doctor ; thank you. 
It is only this—iu a word—guilty 
wretch tiiat I am!—I liave”—he 
trembled violently—“seduced alove- 
]y, but poor girl—God forgive me! 
—And—and—she is now—nearly on 
the verge of her ronjincunent!" lie 
suddenly covered Ids face with his 
handkerchief, and sobbed bitterly for 
some, moments. Presently he rt*- 
siimed—“ Alas, she knoAvs me not by 
real name; so that, when slui 
rtroda the account of—of—my exe¬ 
cution iu the papers of Wednesday 
—she won’t know it is her Edward! 
Nor does she know me by the name 
I bore iu llegent Street. She Is not 
at all acquainted Avith my frightful 
situation; but she must be, when all 
is over! Noaa% dear, kind, good 
Doctor,” ho continued, shaking from 
head to foot, and grasping my hand, 
“ do, for the love of God, and the 
peace ol' my dying moments, promise 
me that y<ni Avill see her—(she lives 
at-)—visit her in her confine¬ 

ment, and gradually break the ncAvs 
of my <leath to her; and say my last 
prayers will he for her, and that my 
Maker may forgive me for her ruin! 
You Avill find in this little bag a sum 
of L.3()—the last I have on earth—I 
beg you will take five guineas for 
your OAA'n fee, and give the rest to 
my precious—my ruined Mary !” 
He fell down on his knees, and fold¬ 
ed his arms roAindminc, in a suppli¬ 
cating attitude. My tears fell onhim, 
as he looked up at me.—“ Oh, God 
be thanked for these blessed tears! 
—They assure me you will do Avhat 
I ask—may I believe you will 

” Yes—yes—yes, young man,” I 
replied, with a quivering lip; “ it is 
a painful task; but I will do it—give 
her the money, and add ten pounds 
to the thirty, should it be necessary.” 
—“ Oh, Doctor, depend on it, God 
will bless you and yours for ever, 
for this noble conduct!—And now, I 
have one thing more to ask—yes— 
one thing”—ho seemed choked— 
“ Doctor," your skill will enable you 
to iiibirm me—I wish to know—is— 
the death 1 must die to-morrow”— 
he |>ut his hand to his neck, and, 
shaking like an aspen-leaf,sunk down 
again into the chair from which he 


had risen—“ is—hanging—a painful 

—a tedious-” He could utter no 

more, nor could I answer him. 

" Do not,” I replied, after a pause, 
“ do not put me to the torture of lis¬ 
tening to ([uestions like these. Pray 
to your merciful God; and, rely on 
it, no one ever prayed sincerely iu 
vain. The thief on the cross—” 
I faltered ; then feeling, that if I 
continued in the c.ell a moment long¬ 
er, I should faint, I rose, and shook 
the young man’s hands ; he could nut 
S])eak, but sobb<‘d and gasped con¬ 
vulsively ;—and iu a fcAv moments I 
was driving home. As soon as I Avas 
seated in my caiTiage I could restrain 
my feelings no longer, but burst into 
a flood of tears. I prayed to Gtnl I 
might never be calle«l to pass through 
such a bitter and afilictiug scciha 
again, to the latest hour 1 br(‘ath(‘(l! 
1 ought to have called on several pa¬ 
tients that evening, but finding my¬ 
self utterly unfib I sent ajmlogies, 
and went borne. My sleep iu tlu! 
niglit Avas troubl<.*d; tlie distorted 
image of tlie convict I had been vi¬ 
siting flitted in horrible shapes round 
my bed all night long. An irresisti- 
bl(‘. and most morbid n'stlessju'ss and 
curiosity took possession of me, to 
AA'itness the end of this young man. 
The first time the idea presented if.- 
self, it sickened me; I revolt<‘d from 
it. How my feelings clmngod, I 
knoAV not; but I rose at seven o’¬ 
clock, and, without biiitiiig it to any 
one, jnit on the large top coat of my 
servant, and directed my hurried 
steps towards the Old Bailey. I got 
into one of the houses immediately 
opposite the gloomy galloAvs, and 
took my station, with several other 
visitors, at the window'. They were 
conversing on the subject of ^e ex¬ 
ecution, and unanimously execrated 
the sanguinary severity of the laAvs 
wliich could deprive a young man, 

such as they said E-T-was, 

of his life, for an offence of merely 
civil institution. Of course, I did 
not speak. It was a wretohed morn¬ 
ing; a drizzling shower fell inces¬ 
santly. The crowd was not great, but 
conducted theraoelves most indeco¬ 
rously. Even the female portion— 
by far the greater—occasionally vo¬ 
ciferated joyously and boisterously, 
as they recognised their acquaintance 
among the crowd. At length, St 
Sepulchre’s beU tolled the hour of 
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—glooMy herald of many a sin¬ 
ner’s entraiire into eternity; and as 
the last l■llimeH died away on the ear, 
and Avere succeeded by the muffled 
t«»lling of tJiP prison bell, which I 
couiri Itear with agonizing distinct- 
ness, I caiiglit a glimpse of tiie glis¬ 
tening gold-tipped wands of the two 
uiuler-slierifl’s, as they took their sta- 
ti(»n under the shade at the foot of 
th(“ gaJloArs. In a ftuv moments, the 
Ordinary, and another grey-haired 
gentleman, made their appearance; 
andbetween tliemwasthe unfortunate 
criminal. 1I(! ascended the steps with 
considerabh* firmness. His arms 
Avere pinioned before and behind; 
and when he stood on the galloAA's, I 
could hear the exclamations of the 
crowd—“ Lord, Lord, Avhat a line 
young man ! Poor felloAA'!” He AA'as 
dressed in a suit of respectable mourn¬ 
ing, and AV'ore black Kid gloves. His 
light iiair had evidently been adjust¬ 
ed with some care, and fell in loose 
curls over each side of his temples. 
His countenance was much as 1 saAV 
it on the preceding evening—fear¬ 
fully ]>nle; and his demeanour was 
much more composed than Ihadex- 
jiected, from Avhat I had Avitnessed 
of his agitation in the condemned ceil. 
I le bowed twice very low, and rather 
formaIly,tothe croAvd around—^gavea 
sudden and ghastly glance at the beam 
over his head, froih which the rope 
was susjiended, tuid then suffered 
the executioner to place him on the 


precise spot which he was to occupy, 
and prepare him for death. I Avas 
ehockoa at the air of sullen, brutal 
indifference, with which the execu¬ 
tioner loused and removed his neck- 
kerchief, which was white, and 
tied Avitii neatness and pree.ision— 
dropped the accursed noose over his 
head, and adjusted it round the hare 
neck—and could stand it no longer. 
I staggered from my plnire at the 
window to a distant part of the room, 
dropped into a eliair, shut my eyes, 
closed my tingling ears with my fin¬ 
gers,—and, with a hurried aspiration 
for (Jod’s mercy towards the AvretOii- 
ed young erimina! Avho, Avithiu a vi*ry 
few yards of me, Avas, perhayis, that 
instant sun-endering his life into the 
bands AA’bich gaA'e it, continued mo¬ 
tionless for some minutes, till the 
noise made hy the persons at the 
Avindow, in leaving, eonviiAced nio 
all AA-^as over. I rose and folloAved 
them down stairs ; worked rny way 
through the crowd, Avithout daring 
to elevate my eyes, lest they shonld 
encounter the suspended corj)se,— 
threw myself into a coach, and hur¬ 
ried home. I did not recover the 
agitation yiroduced by tiiis scene for 
several days.—'I'liis Avas tluj end of a 

I'OIUiliK ! 

In coiieliisioTi, I may just inform 
the reader, tlint I faithfully executed 
the commission Avitb Avliieh he had 
intrusted me, and a bitter, heart-rend¬ 
ing business it was! 
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TIIK 1’K01*ERTY and government of the church of ENGLAND. 


Every man who is a friend to that 
religion which is the most mild, tole¬ 
rant, and st'ri])tural in its doctrines 
—the most freo from bigotry, fanati¬ 
cism, and tyranny in its spirit and 
practice—^tlie most in harmony witii 
political freedom—and the most fruit¬ 
ful of national prosperity and happi¬ 
ness, must be a friend to the Church 
of England. And every friend to this 
Church must find in her modern 
history cause of bitter sorrow and 
j^kminy apprehension. 

Thirty or forty years ago, she had 
even her warmest friends in the 
middle and lower classes; she was 
enthusiastically supported by the 
body of the English population; whi le 
the dissenters, low in station, few in 
number,confined to particularplaces, 
destitute of political weight, and as¬ 
sailed by popular hostility, were so 
far from being able to attack her pos¬ 
sessions, that they could scarcely en¬ 
joy the toleration allowed them by 
law. In Ireland, her laymen, as w'ell 
as clergy, were, save in the excep¬ 
tion, her devoted champions; and 
the Catholics, as a body, solemnly 
disavowed all enmity to her property 
and rights. While she was thus 
mighty in national attachment, she 
was the revered spouse of tlie State; 
the law gave her, directly, or other¬ 
wise, a monopoly of almost all in- 
fiuentiul and civil trusts. 

At present the state of things is 
wellmgh reversed. It is not yet 
quite so much a matter of reproach 
to be a churchman as it was formerly 
to be a dissenter; but, however, the 
churchmen have sunk into a despised 
minority. To defend the Church is 
to provoke popular derision and en¬ 
mity, and in almost every struggle 
her party is defeated. Tlio middle 
and lower classes have transferred 
much of the animosity they hereto¬ 
fore entertained against the dissent¬ 
ers to her clergy: and with the higher 
ones, it has become a system to stand 
aloof from her and advise concession 
in every thing that affects her inter¬ 
ests. While tne dissenters have gain¬ 
ed the first place in popular favour 
and support, they have been exempt¬ 
ed from legal restriction, and they 
are alone, or in conjunction with her 


other enemies, making offensive war 
on her in every diro^ldn. One 
pai‘ty attacks her tithes, another her 
rates, and a diird her authority; in 
both England and Ireland, tiie seizure 
of a large part of her wealth is 
ly advocated. To give the utmost 
effect to the tura of popular feeding 
against her, she has been divorced 
from the Slate, and made its political 
menial. 

If any thing on earth can be cer¬ 
tain, this must be so—if the Church 
of England continue to decline as 
she has long done, Iut fall cumiot be 
far distant 

We might take Lope, if we could 
see reason to believe that the things 
whieii have 0 ])eratedso calamitously 
against tier liad exhausted their 
powers of evil; but, alas! Ave can 
only see. the contrary. The assu¬ 
rances which were so profustdy 
given on all sides, tliat tlie razing of 
Iier fortifications wouhl free lier 
from assault—the renmval of restrii-- 
tion from the Protestant dissenter 
and Homan ('atholie would put an 
end to thtdr hostility towards her— 
and the carrying of the Catliulic 
question would unite the body of 
the community in her favour, have! 
been put to the proof ; and wliat is 
the issue? Attack iias been trans¬ 
ferred from the disqualifications of 
her foes to her own existence; con¬ 
cession, instead of filling the dissent¬ 
ers, Protestant and Catholic, wit1> 
the spirit of peace, lias only prompt¬ 
ed them to attempt such inroads on 
her property and rights as, a few 
years sinc(>, they did not dare to 
mention. The canying of the Ca¬ 
tholic question has convertod an im¬ 
mense portion of her defenders into 
assailants, destroyed the bond whicli 
combined the body of the people 
with the aristocracy and clergy, and 
done much towards uniting tlie com¬ 
munity against her. In Ireland, it 
has changed the Orangeman into a 
Liberal, stripped her of friends, and 
suspended exertions for extending 
her religion. At the election, it was 
the great cause, in both England and 
Ireland, of giving the House of Com¬ 
mons to those who are hostile to 
her. 
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Tlie principle, that she can only 
prosper throu^li the thiuga which 
must, of necessity, cripple and de¬ 
stroy her, U,'Still the prevailing one; 
and its pnrrata have gained the con¬ 
trol of the Legislature. Her party 
is powerless and passive. The Mi¬ 
nistry has been incapacitated for de¬ 
fending, an<l its interests have been 
turned against her. The clergy and 
laity have been involved in war, and 
the latter has be(*u taught to <‘.all for 
her spoliation, as a matter of pecu- 
ni'rtry benefit. 

\Ve might he consoled if the de¬ 
cline of the Church had produced 
no evil to the empire. But the con¬ 
stitution, the laws, constituted autho¬ 
rities—all things valuable in the po¬ 
litical and social edifice, liave sunk 
in jniblic veneration with her. In 
proj[)ortion as her political influence 
has declined, principles of govern¬ 
ment have prevailed which have fill- 
e<l tlie realm with loss, want, and 
suilering, and which threaten the 
dissolution of society; opposition to 
her has 1>een,asamatter of course,the 
su])[)urt of the innovator, demagogue, 
and traitor. Her loss of such influ¬ 
ence has been an injual one to truth, 
iudejtendence, and freedom: it has, 
in a great measure, destroyed the 
salutary control which the enlight- 
eu(‘d part of society, and that part 
which has an interest in being inde- 
])endent, exercised over the remain¬ 
der ; and replaced it with the tyran¬ 
ny of the party knave, and the profli¬ 
gate of faction. What religion has 
lost in her fall, it has not gained in 
the exaltation of her rivals; its power 
has fallen with her in the (Cabinet 
and L«!gislature, in every class, from 
* the highest to the lowest. The hum¬ 
bler part of the population has not 
forsaken her to Jill the chapels of 
the dissenters, but to forsake reli¬ 
gion, and to a lamentable extent em¬ 
brace inlldclity. Of course, morals 
have declined with her; and corru})- 
tion, tvaut of principle, vice, and 
crime, have proportionally increa¬ 
sed. 

In this state of things it is idh: to 
tell us to be silent. W'^e may be 
iissured by this or that bishop, that 
tlie affairH of the Church are con¬ 
ducted in the must pure and perfect 
manner, hut it is rendered worthless 
by the fact, that instead of being 
iible to stand her ground, she is rar 


pidly sinking. This fact is alone 
sufficient to convince us, that in her 
system of government there is sgiine- 
tliing radically vicious and de^c- 
tive, and to justify us in an unspa¬ 
ring examination of it. The insinua¬ 
tion lately put forth by an Irish pre¬ 
late, in the words, “ Lay Synod,” 
calls fur small notice, because we 
think no English one would venture 
to repeat it. W'hen the Church ex¬ 
ists for the benefit of the laity— 
when laymen, by law, supply her 
Head, select her functionaries, and 
have her under their control, it igf 
too much to intimate that they haiw' 
no right to intermeddle wdth her 
affairs. 'Poo long, indeed, have Lay¬ 
men contented themselves with pas¬ 
sive obedience, and the time has 
arrived when they must display 
something of a different character; 
not the least of the reasons for their 
doing this is to be found in the indo- 
leii<u>, incapacity, and misconduct of 
the clergy in regard to her j)resent 
condition. To the stigmas cast by 
that party which bears the name of 
High Church, on all who suggest 
remedy and reform, we rejdy, l^rove 
that the C'hurch is flourishing and 
secure, and we will at once admit 
that change is unnecessary; those 
are her enemies who resist all at¬ 
tempts to save her from obvious 
ruin. 

But we can find ample apology for 
what we are about to say in this 
alone. The clergy have a bill be¬ 
fore Parliament for making a great 
change touching her tithes: and re¬ 
port states, that such a strung and 
comprehensive ratiasiire, as a new 
distribution of her property, is on 
the eve of being brought forward. 
Every one will own, that the mo¬ 
ment when she is placed under pro¬ 
cess of purgation and repair, is a 
peculiarly fitting one for Huggcstiiig 
all the amendments which her state 
appears to call for. W'hile we tliink 
that the measures wo have named 
will be beneficial, we are convinced 
that, alone, they will do little for her 
salvation—they will not reach the 
w'eightier causes which are working 
her ruin. 

Some years since, we recommend¬ 
ed sundry amendments, whiefa have 
since been adopted in Afferent dio¬ 
ceses, with, we Delieve, considerable 
benefit. We confined ourselves to 
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such as 'wore not calculated to pro¬ 
duce any dcraiigenient and disorder 
in tbe (.Church; because the state of 
tlie Catholic question made it iui]>o- 
liiic for us to go further; this re¬ 
striction exists no longer; it has been 
changed into an obligation for us to 
call loudly for every reform tvhich 
we then could not in prudence men¬ 
tion. In discharging tliis obligation, 
\vc shall deem ourselves at liberty to 
revert to the amendments we former¬ 
ly ])roposed, in so far as their im¬ 
portance and their connexion with a 
new distribution of church property 
may render it necessarjr. 

In oflering some brief remai-hs on. 
the measures we have named, touch¬ 
ing such property, Ave will, in the 
first place, notice the disgraceful 
doctrines which have been put forth 
in various quai’ters respecting the 
disposal of it. It is not by tlie poor 
and ignorant alone, that “ reforms” 
in it have been called for Avhich con¬ 
fessedly, or evidently, mean its sei¬ 
zure in a greater or smaller degree, 
for the uses of the State, or the be¬ 
nefit of individuals, who in claim to 
it have not the slightast. 

The title of the Church to her pro¬ 
perty is as good as that of any in<li- 
vidual whatever to Jiis; and it is far 
better than that of many very exalt¬ 
ed people. Mindi of this property— 
we are sorry for it—^belongs to indi¬ 
viduals. This has been denied, on 
the ground, that the clergyman only 
possesses his living for life, while the 
interest of the individual in his pro¬ 
perty is absolute; but the distinction 
IS clearly worthless; to entitle it to 
notice,the living ought to re vert to the 
State on the death of the clergyman. 
TJie property of the Church belongs 
to her in perpetuity, as tliat of the in¬ 
dividual Wongs to him; it has been 
again and again solemnly guaranteed 
to her by every authority in consti¬ 
tution and law, which can give sanc¬ 
tity to right; and it is preposterous 
to argue that her title to it is de¬ 
fectives becau^ it does not belong 
in perpetuity to those who enjoy 
it under her as licr servants. It 
does not follow that the State is its 
real owner, because her ministers 
are public functionaries: the State 
has divestad itself of all right and 
claim to it, without reserving any 
power of resumption, save through 
note of foifeituro ia her. 'Wo need 


not enquire how much of it she has 
received from private individuals; it 
is sufficient to suy, that whether pro¬ 
perty be given by the Sto|^,ur acqui¬ 
red in any other maimii^ime riglit to 
it is precisely the same. The irn- 
peaclunent of her title must desti'oy 
all security of private fortune. 

Pjissing from right, is there any 
evidence to prove that the pro])erty 
of the ('liurcli is too great!' It may bo 
urged, that some of her ministers have 
too niuch of it; but it is demunstrublo 
that many of them have far too little, 
and that, on the average, it is less tliau 
it ought to be on ]tiiblic as well as 
other grounds. \Vhiie tliis is the. case, 
it continually sustains great relative 
diminution; amidst the increase of 
population and iudividtinl weallli, it 
remains almost Ktatinnary, 

The uses for which this property is 
set apart can need little illustration. 
To those—and, alas! they are far too 
numerous—who seem to think that 
religion is of no value in regard to a 
future state of existence, we may say 
tliat all acknowledge public morals 
to be essential for the weal of the 
community in every particular; and 
that the chief of these uses is to teach 
not only them, but tlie only thing 
which can keep them in exisliMice, 
But the projicrty is intended to do 
much more than bestow religious 
and moral instruction; it is to pro¬ 
vide every dwelling, vvitliout exciqit- 
ing the humblest, with a frimni in 
trouble, a comforter in sorrow, and 
a benefactor in distress. 

If the State should lay unhallowed 
bands on the property of the. Church, 
the body of the population could 
gain little from it in relief from taxa¬ 
tion. Tlie jiroperty thus taken would 
pass principally to the great land- 
owners, and tlie benefit which the 
country draws from the clergy, as a 
numerous body of small ones, would 
be greatly reducc>d. In Ireland, the 
mass of the people, from tlieir habits, 
W'ould scarcely be rejiclied by any 
remission of taxes w'bich ebureh- 
Tobbery would yield; while the lat¬ 
ter vt'ould take the land from the best 
of resident proprietors, and give it to 
the absentees. Such robbery would 
operate in the most pernicious man¬ 
ner to the population at large. 

When this is looked at, it is alike 
astonishing and afflicting, tliat men 

can be found to call for tbe spoluv* 
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tion of the f^hurcli, as a mattpr of 
public bcuipfit. It forms the best of 
all reasons wby, instead of yielding 
to them, redcMnlod eflbrts sliould l)e 
made for cxt^lding religious instruc¬ 
tion. 

Returning to tb(! measure wbicli 
relates to the tithes; a olanuoiir is 
raised against the latter by many 
landowiUTs and farmers, as well as 
others, which has for its object abo¬ 
lition rather than commutation. We 
repeat what w<“ said sonn^ time ago, 
that every owner of land subject to 
tithes, or Ids anc*.estorn, either recei¬ 
ved it as a gift, or bought it, sub- 
jeetto (hem for even*. If it wer«f given, 
they wen* not included in the gift; 
if it were bought, they Avere not in¬ 
cluded in the purchase, but on the 
contrary, thc*ir full value u'as allow¬ 
ed in t'ne purchase-money. The 
owner of such land has no more 
right to the tithes of it,Avhatever their 
0 ])eration may be, tlian any other in¬ 
dividual ; yet their abolition would 
give tlM*m to him Avithoiit equiva¬ 
lent. The base dishonesty of asking 
for this needs no other exposure. 

^Vh:lt makes the matter the more 
unpardonable, is the* fact, that very 
many of the landoAvners, avIio Avisli 
to seize on the tithes, warmly sup- 
u)rted the changes of lau', Avhich 
)rouglit on them the distress they 
ydead in excuse. By their besotted 
Igiioranta* and party profligacy, they 
jdunged themselves and their te¬ 
nants into suffering; and now they 
seek relief in the robbery of the in¬ 
nocent. Their ph*u amounts to this, 
—the Church must be despoiled for 
their benefit, because they liavebeen 
imbecile, and unprincipled. 

The, case is similar tvith tlie farm¬ 
ers. The rent of titheable, is in pro¬ 
portion even lower than that of tithe- 
free land, therefore the occupiers 
really pay no tithes at their oAvn 
cost. The farmer, in eflectj has the 
full value of his tithes returned to 
him ill the shape of reduction of rent, 
and should they bo^ abolished, his 
rent Avould have this value added 
to it. 

It is urged that tithes operate 
against improvements. Those who 
look at the advances which agricul¬ 
ture has made in the last thirty 
years, will not find in this sufficient 


ground for wholesale knavery. They 
are either a stimulant to enclosures, 
because, by the latter, the Church has 
lami given her in lieu of them tin 
some other improvements, they can 
be taxed for their proportion of the 
cost. The landlord lias small cause 
to com[)lain of them on this score ; 
and AA'hen the tenant only jiays in 
rent and tithes jointly Avhat the oc.- 
ciipier of tithe-fi eo land jiays in rent 
alone, he cannot have much more. 

This will shew the ahsurdily of 
the assertion, that it is niijiist for 
(’atholic landowruM’s and farmers to 
be compelled to pay tidies to a Pro¬ 
testant Cbiircli. Tliey are under no 
sucli compulsion; the tillies taken 
from their land do not, and never 
did, belong to tbeiii; and in reality 
liiey pay no more tithes tlian the 
OAvners and occupiers of tithe-free 
land. 

Rut the cpiestion of right must be 
carried further. A very large portion 
of the tithes does not belong to the 
ebureb, but is tlie property of lay¬ 
men ; it is very evident that the abo¬ 
lition of tithes would be ns direct 
robbery to these l.nymen, as the con¬ 
fiscation of bis fortune Avonld be to 
Lonl libriiigton, or any other tithe- 
re.vilcr. Farther, anotli(‘r very large 
portion is strictly private ]»roj)erty*, 
altiiougb it is enjoyed by the (Ilinrcb; 
we allude to the JivingsAvbich belong, 
by purchase or otherwise, to indivi¬ 
duals, bofli lay and clerical ; and abo¬ 
lition would be similar robbi'ry here. 
It may be said, that tlie better jiart of 
those Aidio declaim against titlics do 
not go so far; but it is very obvious 
that th(*y seek cliange as a matter of 
unjust gain to themselves, and unjust 
loss to the tithe-owners. 

If, then, tithes should be abolished, 
the gain would be almost wholly 
monopolized by the owners of land 
subject to them, Avbo Avould acipuro 
it tbrougb the din*ct robbery of ano¬ 
ther part of the comniunity; the oc¬ 
cupiers of such land would gain very 
little, if any thing; the owners ana 
occujiiers of tithe-free land, and the 
country at large, w^ould gain nothing. 
To enable tlie community in the ag¬ 
gregate to drawpecuiiiary profit from 
tithes, they must be sold or anmudly 
collected for the benefit of tlie Trea¬ 
sury; in such case the owners and 
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occupiers of land subject to them 
will find them considerably augment* 
ed. 

It is thus demonstrable that the 
vt'hole which the landowners and 
farmers who clamour against tithes, 
are justly entitled to, is, liberty to 
buy the latter, or to pay an annual 
sum in lieu of them, according to 
their fair value.: the rights of others 
will not grant more. From the fe»*l- 
ings w'hirh are abroad respecting 
tithes, the litigation they produce, 
and the injury they indict on the 
('hurch by creating enmity between 
the clergyman and his dock, we 
should rejoice to see this liberty con* 
ceded. Every friend of the (Aurch 
must, from these reasons, wish to see 
them, not taken from her, but con¬ 
verted into a diflerent kind of pro- 

f )erty. We are of course glad that 
ler iicads linve brought forward a 
bill for their general coinmutatiou, 
and we earnestly trust it will be suc¬ 
cessful. 

The second measure for amending 
the distribution of Church property, 
is, according to report, to be brought 
forward by Mr Brougham. If the 
report he true—and, "for any thing 
we know, it may be groiindh'ss—we 
must say, tlie hands of the learned 
gentleman are the very hist in which 
such employment ought to he placed. 
Changes in the interiial aflairs of the 
Churcli ougld to be introduced only 
by the faithful part of the clergy, or 
such of her lay members as are 
known to 1)0 her warm and conscien- 
tioHB friends. Wlien tlie anti-citurch 
assertionsaiid projects which abound 
so greatly in Mr Brougham’s history 
are looked at, is it possible to regard 
him as one of lier meinhers, or to 
suppose him free from liostility to 
her ? As almost every measure whicli 
he has hitherto brought forward lias 
made the public good subservient to 
that of party, may we notreasonal)ly 
fear, that in tliis matter his object is, 
less the. henetit of the (’hurch, than 
the production of war amidst the 
clergy for the promotion of Whig 
interests? Hare we not cause to l)e- 
lie\ e that his intemperance and party 
faniiticism wholly unfit l)im for un¬ 
dertaking tl»e question ? Having said 
this to ^ut tlie friends of the Church 
on their-guard, we will add, if Mr 
Brougham bring forward a sound 


plan in a right spirit, let him be sup- 
jmrted. 

Every intelligent well-wisher to 
tlie (yhurch will, we think, own that 
her interests would^l^ greatly pro¬ 
moted by a better distribution of her 
property; he will own this, not be¬ 
cause some of her ministers have, too 
much, hut iiecause otliers have far 
too little. That system must be alike 
vicious and injurious, which gives to 
a wealthy Church a poverty-stricken 
paroc.liial clergy. In addition, a part 
of this property miglit he employed 
iiiucli more, advantageously to her 
in other ways than the payment of 
lier niiiiisters. 

Improvement might he carried to 
a very higli point without ])utting any 
tiling to haxard, or provoking any 
important diflerence of opinion. No 
small part of the wealtii of the Church 
is enjoyed by men who eitlier liavu 
almost nothing to do, or whose du¬ 
ties arc of no value; and cerUiinly 
valid objection could not be raised 
to tlie abolition of sinecures and use¬ 
less offices, in order to give tlie enio- 
Inmeiits of them to the laborious and 
effective part of llic clergy. 

A point of more difficulty presents 
itself in the taking of income from 
sui’.li of tlie industrious and necessary 
ministers of tlie (-hurcli as are over¬ 
paid. The duties of a prelate are of 
the highest importance, and if they 
be properly performed, tliey are most 
laborious ones. Those, therefore, on 
whom they rest, oiiglit to be paid 
liberally; they ouglit, for the sake of 
public benelit, to have too much ra¬ 
ttier than too little; but their emolu- 
ineuts should he regulated in some 
degreehy the principleH which gov<*rn 
salary in civil offices. If, without 
touching the poorer sees, a portion 
of revenue were taken from the rich 
ones, and given to small livings, tlierc 
would he much justice as well as 
wisdom in tlie measure. It must be 
grievous wrong for a Bisiiop to en¬ 
joy a great e-xcess of wealth, ns long 
as there is one clergyman wlio has 
not a competency. 

In many cases the living of a small 
village yields from L.SUO to L.li>00 
per annum ; while that of a populous 
town does not yield more than L.300 
or L.4aO. The greatness of the in¬ 
come ill the village is pernicious; it 
places die minister so far above his 
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flock, that )>e is either a stranger or 
tyrant, instead of what he ought to 
be. The smallness of the income in 
the town is equally perniciuiiH; it 
disables tiia ’^minister fur employing 
proper assistance, and attending to 
the just claifns on his benevolence. 
If, by any possibility, an exchange of 
livings could take place between the 
village and the town, it would be 
highly beneficial.* 

'J’he living of a village yields 
L. 1000 per unuiiui, while those of 
two adjoining villages only yield each 
L. 100. For reasons which will soon 
Ik* disclosed, we do not wish to see 
orpiality, but if, without making any 
change of fixed property, l..-W)0 j)cr 
atinuia of income were taken from 
th(? rich living, attd divided between 
tin* poor ones, it would, in reg.^rd to 
the interests of the Ohurch, be highly 
beneficial to all the thret*. In many 
c'sises this could not be done, because 
the livings are private property; but 
even in th(*ni the transferring of a 
rich living from a small village to a 
larg** town in the way of exchange 
cannot be an impossibility. 

ill larg<; cities and towns, the mi¬ 
nister of the parish church has per¬ 
haps a revemni much greater than 
necessary, while his church can only 
accommodate a trifling pai't of the 
parisliioners; it would be just, rather 
than the contrary, to attach the re¬ 
dundant part of his income to addi¬ 
tional churches in the same ])ariRh. 
When the surplice-fees in such places 
are so considerable, and a fair divi¬ 
sion of them would operate, so be¬ 
neficially to unendowed churches 
and chapels, we cannot see why one 
church in a narisli should mono¬ 
polize them. The monopoly is inju¬ 
rious in many res]>ecls; it causes va¬ 
rious rites of the (’liiirch to bo per¬ 
formed in a manner which is a scan¬ 
dal to her. 

We, will go no’ farther into detail, 
because, if diaiige.be pronounced ne¬ 
cessary, the important points it ought 
to embrace wdl 1 be easily discovered. 
It ought evidently to look at practi¬ 


cal good, and not at theoretic perfeo 
tiou, and to scrupulously avoid all 
attempts to produce chaos amidst 
Church property for purposes of spe¬ 
culative re-organization. Its grand 
object should be—^the proper en- 
hiri'cment of small livings, and mul¬ 
tiplication of churches, through the 
abolition of useless places, and the 
reduction of such incomes as are too 
large; and it should carry the latter 
no farther than may be required by 
the former. If it abolish and reduce, 
without looking at any thing save 
tlieoretic rol orm, and labour to bring 
down the emoluments of the h(*,ads 
of tlie Churcli to the longest point, 
merc*ly to raise tliose of the ])nroc.liial 
clergy to the liigliest, it will produce 
much more evil tlian good. 

'fhervi is, however, too much rea¬ 
son to believ c that very many people 
mean, by a better distribution, no¬ 
thing beyond the enlargement of the 
revenues of the working clergy. This 
alone would o^verate as little more 
than an act of justice to a meritori¬ 
ous part of liie ministers of the 
Church ; itw'ould yield small benefit 
to her general interests. It is jvre- 
posteruus to imagine, that td make 
lier more wealthy ministers poorer, 
and her parochial ones richer, is all 
tliat is necessary for causing her to 
flourish. In addition, ])rovision must 
he made forgiving places of worshi]> 
and clergymen to that immense part 
of the population which nous prac¬ 
tically, has none; and farther, radical 
changes must he made in Jier system 
of government. All this must he 
dune to make a new distribution of 
lier property yield maUu'ial advan¬ 
tage to herself and the country. 

Of the Chureh of Kiiglaud, it may 
he said, slm has the best creed and 
foi'ui of vvmrsbip that could be con¬ 
ceived, for enabling lier to prosper, 
and the most eflective. system of 
govcnmient that could be invented 
for jiroducing ber ruin. To stand 
and llourisb, she must, necessarily, 
possess tlie confidence and affection 
- of the body of the population; to 


* Such rxcliangc could be justified on the present practice of, the Chureh; The 
functionary of the cathedral is paid,for serviitfr it with the income of a country living 
he scarcely ever sees; tlie pluralist, if he do duty in one living, is partly paid with the 
income of niiotlier in which lie does not ofTiciate. In the first case, the income of tlio 
country living is really attachevl to the rathedrul; and what practical difference can 
there he between this and the Httachlng of it to n town-f^hurch ? 
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S oaseis these, her ministers must 
isplay the qualifications and con¬ 
duct, and her regulations and the 
general innnagenient of her affairs 
must he of the description, requisite 
for generating and promoting them. 
Her system of government is calcu¬ 
lated to produce, in all respects, the 
reverse. It stands diametrically op¬ 
posed to all reason and ivisdom, to 
every thing which enables her rivals 
to triumph against her, and to the 
principles and rules whic,h, through¬ 
out civil society, are found to be 
indispensable. 

Her laymen are, as such, wholly 
excluded from sharing in the dis¬ 
posal of her trusts, and the manage¬ 
ment of her general interests; and 
not a single effective bond unites 
them with her; their power in her 
only extends to tithes, rates, and 
such other matters as make it a 
means of arraying them against her. 
They see and hear her ministers if 
they go from choice to her places of 
worship; but if they remain at home, 
they do not, in a religious sense, 
know that she has any. They, there¬ 
fore, look on her as a national in¬ 
stitution, common to all, which they 
are to be jealous of and oj>j>usc; but 
not as a religious body, of wliich 
they are members, and which it is 
their interest to protect and enlarge. 
They see in her ministers those of 
the Church, but not their own; a 
number of public functionaries, to be 
restrained from abuse of power; 
but not die leaders of their own 
cause, to be venerated and support¬ 
ed. 

The exclusion we have named sits 
to almost the same extent on her cler¬ 
ic. They do not select her more 
important functionaries, or dis])Osc 
of ner benefices, or superintend her 
general affairs, in union. Their ]iower 
18 chiefly confined to minor matters; 
and where it extends further, they 
cither have not the means of making 
a proper use of it, or they have every 
incitement to abuse it. They gi-ant 
ordination, but the regulations under 
which they act, restrict them from 
rejecting unfit candidates; individu¬ 
ally they select the curates, but tliey 
are surrounded with temptations to 
make the worst selection possible. 

"While the laity and clergy are, 
jointly and separately, positively and 
^egatively, restricted in material 


points, from appointing her function¬ 
aries, and managing her general af- 
faii's; those who do it, notoriously act 
ill utter disregard of her weal, and 
under every stimulant to tlin sac.ri- 
fice of it. When a bishop dies, where 
is the man who dreams that the new 
one will be cliosen on account of his 
qualifications for the office ; or tliat 
the lower vacancies caused by the 
event, will he (illed with reference to 
meritV When a living in the gift of 
the Lord Chancellor is to he disjio- 
sed of, who is so foolish as to ima¬ 
gine that it will be given to the most 
deserving parish clergyman r In both 
cases,(jualification is disregarded, the 
most ivortliy are passed by, and llie 
most unworthy are selected. Tlie 
trusts of the Cburcli arc admitted to 
be, and used as, patronage, in the most 
vulgar and corrujit sense of the tenn; 
and the Minister of State who be¬ 
stows tlu'in regularly, does it to en¬ 
rich bis uoiinexious, reward bis ad¬ 
herents, or bribe Jiis ojiponents. 

This, bad as it is, is not the worst. 
If the Ministry wish to carry any 
jirejudicial measure to tlie C^huicli, 
its jiractice is to bestow her pn*fer- 
ments on sni-.h of the clergy only us 
Avill support it, and act the jiart of 
her eneinies. h'roin the turn which 
the carrying of the Catholic question 
has given to jmblic affairs, the Mi¬ 
nistry which is the most favourable 
to h<*r must exist in a large degree 
through the support or neutrality of 
her eneinies; therefore it will be com¬ 
pelled to discountenance effective 
zeal in her service, and to confine 
her leading trusts to men rcganlless 
of her interests. Fartlu'r, one of the 

f jreat parties of the country regular- 
y patronizes lier enemies, and la¬ 
bours to humble her; of course, when 
it enjoys office, it must give her pre¬ 
ferments to such of tlie clergy as 
will assail and hetiny her. 

Why is tills man niaile a Ilishop ? 
He lias been tutor in one noble lu- 
niily, or be is c.ounected by blood 
with anotlier, or lie enjoys tlie pa¬ 
tronage of some polIuU'd female fa¬ 
vourite of Royalty, or he is the near 
relative of a Minister, or, at tlio nod 
of the Premier, he has been a teai- 
tor to the Church in a matter aflect- 
ing her existence. Why is this man 
made a Dean ? He has roarriiKl a 
relative of the Home Secretary, or 
he is a turncoat who has joined the 
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oncmfes of the church in the de¬ 
struction of her securities, or it is 
necessary to prevent some powerful 
family from going into Opposition. 
Why is this stripling invested with 
an important dignity in the Church ? 
Hu is the illegitimate son of a mem¬ 
ber of the Royal Family, or he is the 
same to some nobleman, or he be¬ 
longs to a family which, in considera¬ 
tion of it, will give the Ministry a cer¬ 
tain imiTiher of votes in Parliament. 
And why is this man endowed with 
a valuable benefice y He has potent 
interest, or it will prevent him from 
givingfurtluTopposition to measures 
for injuring tlie Church, or he has 
voted at an election for a Ministerial 
candidate, or his connexions have 
mn<-h election influence, or he is a 
liolitical fool of the Ministry. At the 
c<int(>st for the University of Oxford, 
which expelled Sir R. Peel, it was 
gmierally asserted, that certain mem¬ 
bers of the Ministry used every ef¬ 
fort to gain votes for him by offers 
of chundi preferment; or in other 
words, they used the property of the 
Church as bribes to induce the cler¬ 
gy to supiiort tlie assailant of lier 
securities against tlie defender of 
lhi*m. Acconling to the newspapers, 
soiiietiiing similar took ])lace at the 
recent contest for the I'niversity of 
Dublin. After the carrying of the 
Catholic (juestion, the preferments 
Avhich fell on certain of the apostate 
Risliops, or their connexions, proved 
that these men had been bought ivith 
her own projierty to turn their sacri¬ 
legious hands against lier. The dis- 
j>osal of what is called (’hurch pa¬ 
tronage in this maimer, is not the ex¬ 
ception, but the rule; it is not a mat¬ 
ter of secrecy, or one ndiich escapes 
public observation; it is looked on 
as a thing of course, and so far has 
the iiionstrons abuse been sanctified 
by custom, tliat while no one expects 
to see a vacancy in tlie Church filled 
according to merit, the filling of it in 
the most profligate way scarcely pro¬ 
vokes reprobation. 

Let us now' look at those appoint¬ 
ments in the Church which arc not 
in the hands of government. A 
great number of livings are private 
property. On ivhat principle are they 
disposed of? The owners fill them 
without the least regard for qualifi¬ 
cation ; they practically give them to 

th«u: relaUres wbUe yet in the wemh 


or the cradle, and these relatives ou¬ 
ter into orders from no other reason 
than to enjoy them as private for¬ 
tune ; or clergymen and others buy 
such livings solely for private bene¬ 
fit. lu the appointment of curates, 
those are chosen who are the cheap¬ 
est, the least formidable as rivals, 
and in consequence the most disqua¬ 
lified; care for the interests of the 
Church is out of the question. 

Thus, in tlie general aiqiointinent 
of the functionaries of the Church, 
W'hether it ri'st with the government 
or individuals, qualification is disre¬ 
garded, and tlie reverse of it is, to a 
very large extent, made the ground 
of selection. 

These are some of the inevitable 
consequences: lu the first place, the 
office of clergyman is suuglit by the 
ver}'last people who ought to receive 
it. Before it is decided that a youth 
shall be a barrister, a physician, an 
officer in the army, or even a mem¬ 
ber of a meclianical trade, it is ascer¬ 
tained that be possesses the requisite 
ability and turn of mind; but ids lack 
of these is too often the reason on 
which it is decided that lie sliall he a 
cli'rgymau. Hoieever braiuiess or 
profligate he may be, lie still must 
enter into holy orders, because liis 
friends Jiave property or interest in 
the Church; perhaps they select him 
for it in preference to his brothers, 
because he happens to be the dunce 
of the family. M liile the most im¬ 
proper men arc thus impelled to en¬ 
ter into orders, the most fitting ones 
arc restricted from it. W'hat can the 
man of talent and piety hope for as 
a clergyman, if he he destituti* of 
fortune and friends ? Preferment is 
to Iiini impossihle; his merit alone is 
a positive bar to it. He I'an scarcely 
regard a curacy as an attainable 
matter; for Ids ability might make 
him too popular; his integiity might 
incapacitate him for joining in ille¬ 
gal bargain, and his piety miglit bring 
on him tlie imputation of evangelism. 

In tlie second place, tlie system 
directly operates, not only to keep 
ability and piety at the lowest points 
amidst the clergy, but to render the 
portion of them which may be forced 
into orders almost useless to the 
Church. If an able, pious clergyman 
exert himself zealously in her behalf, 
he crosses the wishes of the Minis¬ 
try, Rttd, offends yiixwus of its sujh. 
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porters; lie is tlierefore looked on 
as 8 dtinpferouH, impracticable per¬ 
son, who' nuist be excluded from 
pretermont. 'I'o gain the latter, he 
must imitate his incapable bretliren, 
be neutral and inactive, and study 
th(? wishes of government, however 
hostile they may be to the interests 
it is his duty to guard. If the Minis¬ 
try defend the Church, and the ex- 
t'rtions of the clergy be tlu'refore 
unnecessary, the Piiilpotts deluge 
the country with their pamphlets, 
niid the Uloinfieids dll Parliament 
with their speeches, in her favour; 
rectors and curates vie with c‘ach 
other in giving utterance to the sen- 
linients of martyrdom. But if the 
Ministry seek to injure her, and the 
clergy be therefore called on, in the 
most imperious manner, to exert 
themselves in her protection, they 
cither do nothing edei^tual, or turn 
their arms against her. In melan¬ 
choly proof, we ncM?d only point to 
what took place when the (/atholic 
tpiestion was can-ied. The Ministry, 
by the simple revelation of its inten¬ 
tions, dissipated the zeal, and sus¬ 
pended the efforts, of the (Jlergy, to 
the utmost extent allowed by de- 
centy. While such laymen as the 
Illustrious Lord Eldon, Lord \\’in- 
clielsea, and others, demonstrated 
that they wore ready to sacrilice 
their all for her, the bishops, who 
did not join her assailants, contented 
tlieinsel’ves with cold, commonplace 
o])position speeches, which left their 
sincerity doubtful. That Bishop of 
London, who, wiien Lord Liverpool 
tvas the Premier, spoke so vehe¬ 
mently and powerfully against the 
measure, now, although he professed 
to be still its opponent, dc'precabsd 
all effectual opposition to it, under¬ 
valued the evils it was calculated to 
produce, and even spoke of his debt 
of gratitude to those who had made 
him what he was. If the Church be 
suffering vital injury from the want of 
Toformaand improvements, the Cler¬ 
gy can say and do nothing, from the 
tear of giving offence to government. 
Where the influence of the latter 
does not reach, matters are no better. 
The curate knows, that if he confine 
himself to the ct>ld performance of 
the duties prescribed by law, he is 
safe with his employer; but if he do 
jmorc, he endangers both character 
find svbsl^tcnpe. 


In the third place, the Clergy and 
Laity are separated from, and array¬ 
ed against, each other. The Minister 
has ho interest in coiudlialitig, pre¬ 
serving, and increasing his flock ; its 
favour cannot benefit, and its hosti¬ 
lity cannot injure, him. He there¬ 
fore regards its members ns men 
placed under him by authority, and 
whose duty is to hear and obey him, 
without reference to his conduct. In 
truth, their favour and affection, par¬ 
ticularly if he be a curate, are more 
likely to prevent than to assist his 
promotion. The layman iscstrangeil 
from his minister by his want of <'oni- 
muuication with him and tin* dis¬ 
tance at which he is kejjt; he is dis¬ 
gusted with the manner in which llie 
])referments of the Ohurcli art* dis¬ 
posed of, and with the worldl)-- 
inindedness, indolence, and servility 
of the ('lergj'. In every emergency 
in which they ought to act together 
for the good of the ('-hurch, the Laity 
finds the Clerg)-, to a large extent, 
ranged withher enemies. They form, 
in regard to her interests, two se- 
parale and conilicling bodies. 

To give to all this the most com¬ 
prehensive povv'ers of mischief, al¬ 
most any man may, so far us concerns 
ability and character, gain admission 
into holy orders. A Clergyman may 
be destitute of religious feeling; he 
may be grossly immoral; he may 
discharge his duties in the most in¬ 
competent manner, and lose his flock 
—he may do almost any thing, short 
of legal crime, and still he will iu>i- 
ther forfeit his living nor draw on 
himself any punishincint. 

On the whole, then, the interests 
of tlie Laity arc placed in opposition 
to those of the ('hurch—the case is 
the same with the inter(>stH of the 
(’lergy—the Laity and (ylergy are 
arrayed against each otJier—the 
Clergy are selected on tin; very lu'st 
grounds for rendering them inca- 
jiable, and then they are placed in 
the very best circumstances for ma¬ 
king them impotent and negligent— 
all the temj)bitioiis, stimulants, and 
restrictions, are rang(*d on the side of 
wrong—and the Church is deprived 
of all effec.tual defencis in any thing 
the Ministry may resolve on against 
her. 

There is wisdom in learaing the 
art of war, or at least of self-defence, 
from gti enemy f let us tbereforp 
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lo»k amidflt tlu; Dinflenters to discover 
what it is in their system of govem- 
nieiit which has rendered them so 
prosj)crous. 

It is of the highest importance to 
the State, as well as to herself, for 
the ('hurch to he mighty amidst the 
middle and lower classes, particu¬ 
larly ill large places; and it is amidst 
these classes that the Dissenters have 
been the most omnipotent against 
h(‘r; they have, in truth, to a very 
large extent, deserted her. A leading 
cause of this is, they are, in a great 
measure, excluded fi'om her places 
of worshi]); the latter, in large towns, 
are for the wealth}" only, and, in ad¬ 
dition, th<‘y are intiuitely too few in 
iniiuber. On surveying the congre¬ 
gation of one of them, we are striick 
with its ap]>earanc,e of riches and 
splendour; \vc see almost every pew 
occupied by elegantly dressed peo¬ 
ple or their gaudy menials; more 
minute inspection enables us to dis¬ 
cover a few of the jioor in the aisles 
and some obscure corin*r, but these, 
instead of forming in the congrega¬ 
tion, as they ought, the great majo¬ 
rity, are little more than the exi’C])- 
tion to the rule. Wliile the middle 
and lower classes are thus literally 
])rohibited from entering the church 
l»y high pew rents and the want of 
room, they are tempted to the cha])el 
by low rents and free seats. 

The large revenues possessed by 
cathedrals for their 8up[)ort, are of¬ 
ten (‘xpended very uselessly or im¬ 
properly. If the (yhurch should an¬ 
nually employ a portion of them, in 
providing new places of worship 
principn/lg for (he nccomniodaiion of 
the poorer port of the communitg, she 
would reap from it vast beneiit; and 
no earthly reason exists why she 
should not do so. This, we trust, 
will not bo overlooked, if any belter 
distribution of her property bo made. 

■ Another leading cause is, that the 
<dergy, as wel 1 as the places ofworship, 
}ir<* calculated for the wealthy only. 
Tlu! dissenting ministers, Protestant 
and Catholic, rise in a considerable df*- 
gree from the humbler classes; and in 
BO far as they are expressly educated 
for the sacred oflice, they are not 
taught to exalt themselves above the 
station they are <lcslined for ; to this 
their influence with those classes is 
largely owing. The ministers of the 
Church are takeu chiefly from amidst 


the gentry; and this, with the educa¬ 
tion they receive, unfits them for 
mixing with the poorer members of 
their flocks as spiritual brethren, and 
performing the toil called for by 
duty. In general they arc too much 
gentlemen to bestow any personal 
notice on the body of those who are 
placed under their care, and to do 
any thing beyond the performance 
of divine service. To carry this to 
the greatest possible height, some of 
the bishops decided not long since 
to r(*fu8e ordhiation to all who had 
not been a certain lime at the uni¬ 
versity. I'lie effect of this most im¬ 
politic regulation must be to niako 
fortune and general unfitness the 
(jualifications. The doctriint is most 
tru(*, that it is highly beneficial to 
the (liurch for her trusts to be filled 
in a certain degree by members of 
the aristocracy; but while we ad¬ 
mit this, we must insist, that on the 
same grounds it is highly beneficial 
to her for the parochial clergy to be 
taken in some measure from the 
lowest of the democrae-y; yet here 
is a regulation which pi'oliibits both 
the lower and the middle classes 
from entering her priesthood. While 
the clergyman di'ives the body of tlie 
people from him, by sbuiiiiing inter¬ 
course with, ami placing himself 
above them ; the dissenting minister 
gains them, by seeking their ac- 
<iuuiutaiice, and treating them us re¬ 
ligious friends. 

A man cannot become a Protest¬ 
ant dissenting minister if he do not 
possess the riMpiisite ability, piety, 
and sanctity of life; in consequence 
be cannot become one if be do not 
possess the qualilicatious for gaining 
the humbler jiart of Ibc community. 
Tile clergyman, from the manner in 
wliicb be obtains bis office, often has 
not the necessary ability, jiiety, ami 
sanctity of life, or the two latter, and 
therefore be is totally disqualified 
for winning the confidence and al- 
tacliment of the lower and middle 
orders; be cannot go among them 
as a religious friend and adviser. 

If the property of the church bo 
distributed in a better manner, wc 
earnestly trust that a portion of it 
will be employed in forming an es¬ 
tablishment for the proper education 
of the clergy, and bestowal of holy 
orders. I'liis might be done in the 
way of addition to the universities. 
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Instances may be seen almost daily 
in whicli young men of low or poor 
extraction", but of considerable na¬ 
tural jiou’crs, are anxious, from taste 
and a religious turn of mind, to take 
on tliciij the sacred ofHce; and it 
fre(iueiitly happens that they join 
tlic bisseiite.rs,because they have not 
the means for gaining orders in the 
< 'liurch. Such men would make the 
best of all parish clergymen ; and it 
is gr(>atly to be lamented, that in¬ 
stead of becoming the ])owerful ser¬ 
vants of the Church, they too often 
become her powerful enemies. The 
establisliment we have named ought 
to give them, in respect of education, 
f-hea]) or gratuitous admission into 
her ministry, on satisfactory proof of 
(lualificHtioii. While we would make 
the gaining of ordination as cheap 
and easy as possible to the most de,- 
serving, we Avould wholly deny it to 
the undeserving. The power to grant 
it. ought to he Confined to this esta¬ 
blishment; and rejecting the jwesent 
vague and negative rules of bestowal, 
proper ])owers ol' oratory, a reason- 
ahl(! share of ability, positive purity 
of life, industry, and religious cha¬ 
racter, should be insisted on. 

Eacli body of the J>iss(»nters prac¬ 
tically forms a club; amidst both the 
Trotestauts and the Catholics, the 
ineinhers arc; firmly hound to each 
Ollier and to their faith. This unites 
the laymen to the ministers, and 
makes them enthusiastic in favour of 
their religion; it keeps the ministers 
and laymen in friendly communica¬ 
tion, and enables the former to visit 
the latter at their homes, both to 
preserve their attaclimenl, and to use 
them as instruments for gaining new 
hearers and proselytes. With the 
Church, the case is different; she has 
hearers, hut not members—a clergy, 
hut not, in the proper sense of tlie 
term, a laity. Those who frequent 
lu'r places of worship never see their 
ministers save in the pulpit, or at 
llie communion table ; they have no 
outward, valid tie to hind them to 
lier as members, and they almost 
scruple to say that they belong to 
her; in e.very direct attack upon her 
they stand aloof, as not being affect¬ 
ed by it. An inroad on the Metho¬ 
dists, the Independents, or the Ca¬ 
tholics ,jh held to he one on the whole 
body, lay and clerical; hut one on 
the Church is held to reach the 


clergy only. It is Idle to conceal 
the fact, that the petitions which 
were poured into Pai*llament against 
the Catholic claims, sprang much 
more from fear and hatred of C'n- 
tholicism, than affection for the 
Church of England. 

If those who compose the congre¬ 
gations of the Church were changed 
from a kind of no-religion people, 
into lier regularly enrolled ineinhers 
—from mere dissenters from other 
religions, into zealous champions of 
their own; tins would yield benefits 
not only to lu'r, but also to the State, 
which transcend calculation. And 
what is there to render it impossi¬ 
ble ? Nothing. A j>lun for forming 
a Chur<‘,h society in every ]mrish 
could be easily drawn, an«l render¬ 
ed higlily successful: amidst both 
rich and poor, it would find a suf¬ 
ficiency of supporters. Let it not 
be forgotten that the primary reason 
why the middle aiKl lower classes 
have forsaken the Cliurch is, she lias 
forsaken them. This )>lau would 
remove the barrier which sepiu-ates 
the clergyman from at least the 
humbler members of his f 1 (»ck, and 
make him their regular visitor and 
friend. Saying nothing of other 
matters, it would he of immense ad¬ 
vantage to the physical comforts of 
the poor, if in this manner their 
<‘ircumstances were kept constantly 
under the 03 'es of tlie clergy, anil 
they were brought into regular 
contact and communion Avith tlie 
charitable rich. Vast numbers of 
families which now never enter a 
pla 4 ‘.e of worship, and scarcelyknow 
what religion means, might tlius he 
placed under regular religious in¬ 
struction, and be as much improved 
in circumstances, as in morals. 

The Dissenters are careful that 
their ministers shall be not only 
duly qualified, hut aceeptahle to 
their respective flocks. With some 
of them the laity ajipoints tlie minis¬ 
ter, and changes him at pleasure ; 
with others, wliiie it is excluded from 
all share in appointing him, its taste 
is as far as possible consulted, and 
in addition he only remains in the 
same place a year or two; even 
amidst the Catholics, particular at¬ 
tention is paid to the feelings of the 
laity in this point. The Church ap¬ 
points her clergyman without the 
most distant reference to the feelings 
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of his flock, and then if he be in the 
highest dc<rree incapable and unpo- 
pillar it Jie deprive her of this flock 
altogether—slie still keeps him for 
lire 111 the^ benefice. If he be a 
curate, he is chosen and retained 
i\'ith the same utter scorn of the 
sentiments of the laity. This fact 
is sull'icient to make it matter of sur¬ 
prise that she is not wholly for¬ 
saken. 

Tlie Dissenters act as we have 
stated, because tliey know it to be es¬ 
sential, not only for their prosperity, 
but their existeiu-e ; and why cannot 
the Ohurch imitate them:' In rejily, 
we will say, she surpasses them in 
ineaiis. To luiable her, however, to 
suit the pastor tohis flock, the power 
of selecting him must pass wholly 
into new hands. 

In the first ]>lace, let the curate 
system, in so far as it is one of suh- 
slitiites, and not of assistants, he 
totally abolished. The I’urates are 
pitied because they are poor, and 
eulogised, because they perform the 
labour for wbicb others are paid; 
but nev(>rth(‘l(‘ss they are, as a whole, 
an incajiable body of men. They 
are made incapabh* by the system, 
ami they an* emjiloyeil for being so. 
<’ivil sinecures may ]>lead in tlieir 
defence, tliatthey are ])ractii'allyduly 
earii(‘i1 ]>ensions, or that they are 
necessary for sii{)porting the poorer 
partof the nobility; butOburch ones 
can plead nothing. 'Fhe latte.r plun¬ 
der the Church, the ofliciatiiig clergy, 
and the laity; they debamdi one part 
of the clergy, incajiacitate the otluu', 
and bestow an enormous portiou of 
tlui revenues of tlie ('hurcb, which 
ought to be distributed by the hand 
of charity amidst the poor, on men 
who have not the slightest claim to 
it. It matters not if the jiossessor of 
two livings performs all the duties 
of one of them; he is still a sinecu- 
rist in respect of the other. The fact 
that almost any cJergyin.an, however 
small bis interest may be, can easily 
obtain the qualification for being a 
jduralist, is a sufficient answer to 
those who argui* that the existing 
laws prevent pluralities as far as is 
necessary. Let no functionary of the 
Church be snflFercd to perform his 
duty by di'pnty; and let emolument 
be in both name and reality attached 
to the performance of duty. If a 
man be a bishop, dean, or canon, let 


him be distinctly paid as one; but 
let him not, because he is one, be 
the rector or vicar of a parish in 
which the clerical duties are per¬ 
formed by another. If the officers 
of univi'rsities, cathedrals, &c. can¬ 
not be sufliciently paid in any other 
Avay than from the incomes of dis¬ 
tant livings in which they never 
officiate, at any rate do not give 
them,withthcemoluinentH,thepower 
of nominating the acting ministers; 
let each living be charged with a 
spei'ific annual sum for them, and do 
not suffer them to interfere with it 
farther, but gne it, subject to this 
encumlirance, to the clergyman who 
performs its duties. 

In the second place, having in so 
far as concerns the curate system, 
taken from individuals the power of 
apjiointiug the acting clergy, take it, 
as far us possible, from them in those 
cases in which livings are private 
iroperty. .Such livings are constant- 
y on sale; and it is matter of bitter 
reproach to the (/hurch,that the right 
to nominate the clergy, and of course 
the Kjiiritual interests of the commu¬ 
nity, are to so large an extent made 
the objects of mercenary, and even 
corrupt, traffic. If a new distribu¬ 
tion of her property bo made, let a 
few thousands jier annum be set 
apart for the purchase of these livinga 
on lier behalf. 

In the third place, we have no he¬ 
sitation in saying, that the time has 
fully arrived tvhen, for the benefit 
of ail parties, the power of direct ap¬ 
pointment, in respect of every grade 
of the clergy, ought to be taken from 
the civil government, Wilhoiitsjieak- 
ing of the manner in which the King 
became the head of the Church, and 
thereby acquired a power possessed 
by no other sovereign, and submitted 
to by 8car<‘ely any other religious 
body, we will observe, it is as clear 
in experience, as in reason, that such 
power ought never to have been his. 
vVbile tve maintain that, for the weal 
of the state, government ought to 
have authority to prevent influential 
offices, not only in the Church, but 
in every religious body, from being 
obtained by religious ministers of 
dangerous political character; we 
maintain also, that, for the good of 
the state, this authority ought not to 
extend fartlier. The civil ruler is an 
infinitely more unfit person than a 
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dtaalTected arclibislibp or bishop, to 
be intrusted with tlie means of using 
the Churdi as an engine against 
publir institutions; yet he must pos¬ 
sess sudi means, if he possess the 
j)ower to appoint her clergy. 

We will put the Kii^ out of sight, 
for lie is only nominal)^.oncerne(l iu 
the matter; the question is really not 
one of prerogative, but of ministerial 
power and patronage. The. Ministry 
IS iu reality the head of the C’hurrli. 
Looked at in the most fa\ourablc 
light possible, the case stands thus: 
Tiie laity and clergy are, as such, 
strictly exclud«'d from all share in 
electing the spiritual funetionaries of 
the ('liurch ; and the selection is con- 
iided to such men as the Duke of 
ellington, Lord Lyndliurst,and Sir 
Robert Peel; it is eonlidc'd to these 
men, not in tlndr character of nieni- 
bers of the Church, but in that of 
trading politicians iu th(‘. worst sense 
of the terms; they hold it <»nly be- 
causethey arc such politicians. Conld 
any thing be couc.civ<*d more tho¬ 
roughly at variance with every prin¬ 
ciple of rt'ason and right ? liut this 
is now much too favourable a view 
of it. Henceforward the Ministry 
will generally consist partly of dis¬ 
senters, and often of men anxious to 
injure the Church for the benefit of 
the dissenters. Thus the selection 
is confided to men wh(» will not only 
Harrifice the weal of the ('hurch to 
their private interests, but also en- 
deav ou r,on rel igioiis or partygrounds, 
to produce her ruin! 

Can a single reason bn urged why 
this monstrous state of things should 
continue? Wo. To lie defensible, 
it ought to be necessar}", either for 
restraining the Church from impro¬ 
per political conduct, or for extract-- 
jiig irora her the requisite jiortion of 

J iublic benefit. "With regard to the 
irst, if she were wholly ihdepeiuhmt 
of the government, she would be its 
snpjiorter to the utmost extent call¬ 
ed for by public good; the danger is, 
that she would be so farther: her in- 
ti'rests would be identified with good 
principles of every desenption. lint 
her absolute independence is uotcall- 
ed for; and it would be perfectly easy 
to combine effectual restraint on this 
point, with all the freedom she needs 
in the^ management of lier affairs. 
Touching the second, her bondage to 
J^iniBters disables her in every way. 


and binds bor as niucli as possible 
from the production of publu* benefit. 

While nothing can be pleaded in its 
defeno;, state reasons of every kind 
demand its termination. In defiance 
of that sound ])riuciple which insists 
on keeping the jialronagc of Minis¬ 
ters at tlie lowest point, here is an 
enormous mass enjoyed by men with¬ 
out even a pretext to justify it. The 
disposal j)f civil patronage is in ge¬ 
neral placed undijr sufRcient checks; 
the objects must in material points 
be sehjcted on (jualiticatioii; but ec¬ 
clesiastical patronage knows iio sm-li 
checks, and it is always, save in the 
exception, disjmsed of in a eomipt 
inanuer. Wekiiownotwlu're agreat(‘r 
error could be found than this—the 
gi\ing to any Ministry the power to 
make the clergy support it without 
referenc.(‘ to the character of its mea¬ 
sures ; yet this jtower, under llie ]>re- 
seiit system, must be jxissessetl by 
any Ministry that may exist: whether 
the Ministry be composed of the^Vel- 
lingtoiiparty, the Whigs, or tin*, new 

B ', which, under the naim' of Li- 
H, is assuming distinct and for¬ 
midable sliape iu tlie House, of (’om- 
mons,it must,no matter wliat itiiiay 
do, carry the clergy with it. The »t- 
ror is the greater, heeause it converts 
thatinto a mighty engine of il which 
might be one of good. Tln> «'lergy 
of a country like this, if prop«‘rly iii- 
de])endent, would form an iuvalii- 
ahle guide to the puhliemiiul, ;tnd a 
potent safeguard against misconduct 
iu tlie executivt*. Another gigantic, 
error we litive iu tliis—a national 
church is established, and tlieii she 
is placed under regiilations whieh 
cripple her, iiiqtel the ]>(>puliitioii to 
dissent from her, restrict her from 
use, and make her a source of abuse. 
The clergy must he p.arty men or they 
caugaiuiio patronage; from thislhose 
who oppose them in jmlitics must 
avoid thciri as religious teachers; and 
thus the (,;iiurch isperv<*rt('tl into an 
inslrummit of dissent and irreligloii. 
One of the t'ssentials in a free, eoun- 
try is, to keep the jiopulatiun, ns far 
as ])OHsihle, independent of political 
parlies, and under the guidance of 
projier leaders; but here is a system 
for denying it the latter, and attach¬ 
ing it, as far as possilile, to such par¬ 
ties. Ariotlu;!* of these essentials is, 
to kee.j) religion separated from party 
politics; but here is a regulation fui' 
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forcing it into tlieir Rpirit. A third 
esHcntial is, to keep from the dissen¬ 
ters ail causes of uisafTection, and to 
make religion a source of loyalty and 
content; but here is a law for ran¬ 
ging the dissenters with the oppo¬ 
nents of government, and rendering 
religion tlie ])arunt of insubordina¬ 
tion and disaffection. 

Whatever miglit he the case wlie,n 
the body of tlic population was at¬ 
tached to the Church, 1 km* party sup¬ 
port at present we fear weakens, ra¬ 
ther than strengthens, the Ministi'y. 
Because it is connected with her, it 
must be opposed by the mighty mass 
of dissenters and ])eople of no reli¬ 
gion. To any Ministry, the effects of 
its compulsory connexion with her 
will be tin* same. It would add largely 
to tlie strength of the government, if 
it could stand in the eyes of the com¬ 
munity at large free from mere party 
attachment and enmity to her. To 
one of the great parties of the state 
her ]iolitical favour, and to the other 
her ]K)]itic.ai hostility, is now asourcc; 
of infinite odium and feebleness. The 
Tories are hated by a vast jjart of the 
pojmlation, because they are looked 
on ns her party allies; and the bigs 
are hated by another vast pai’t, be¬ 
cause they are regarded as her party 
enemies. Both would gain greatly 
from losing the (‘haracter tliey thus 
bear, and being exempted when in 
office from the jealousy and oppro¬ 
brium which thedisposal of her trusts 
must bring upon them. She must be 
rendered independent of, and impar¬ 
tial between them, to givts them this 
gain. 

To the empire it has become a mat¬ 
ter of the first consequence, that these 
parties should no longer be under¬ 
stood to fight the battles of one reli¬ 
gious body against another; and that 
everything should be removed which 
is c^Uculated to make one of them the 
regular political leader and confede¬ 
rate of tlic Catliolics against the 
Church. Every thing dear to it im¬ 
periously calls for the extinction of 
the causes, through which the Minis¬ 
try and Opposition involve the reli¬ 
gious bodies in political contention; 
and also for thcoisabling of both from 
making on the (’hurch farther inroads. 
Her indcipendence would operate 
powerfully to restrain them from in¬ 
jurious principle and conduct; while 
her slavery generates in them the 


worst doctrines and acts; and roakea 
her a mighty engine in their hands 
for assailing the ])ublic weal. 

The Church has notliing to expect 
from a continuance of lier slavery 
but c(!rtaiu ruin. No Ministry c^ui 
now j)o.s 8 C 8 s the power, if it have the 
wish, to manage her interests pro¬ 
perly; and no Ministry will exist that 
will have the wish to do so. SJie 
must look for the n])pointinent of 
deliberate traitors to her trusts, in 
addition to the things which have 
operated so destructively against Jier. 
B»‘cause her clei gy are <i(‘gjaded into 
the menials of the Ministiy, she is in 
esse-ntials di'jnivcd of a laity,—be¬ 
cause' the Ministry is dospise.d, she is 
overwlielmed with unj»o])nhu*ity,— 
because she is a political tool, she is 
fouglit against as a religious body by 
the mass of the peojjlei Her laymen 
are neutral, or ranged with her emv 
mies in the sclieiues which are ad- 
I'ocated for desj)uiliug and di'sfroy- 
ing her; and her clergy can do no¬ 
thing in her favour, but on the con¬ 
trary, can be used as instruments for 
inflicting any injury on her that Mi¬ 
nisters, hostile to her from necessity 
or creed, may desire. 

Let then the ('hurch of England 
be taken from the politic.al arena; 
let her funds no longer form the 
treasury of political corrniition; .and 
her clergy and laity la* used no far¬ 
ther as the piditical means of her 
destrindion. Let the King remain 
her head; but, instead of being the 
desjmt he is, in regard to the dis¬ 
posal of her trusts, make him her 
limited sovereign. Give him his ne- 
gsitive—his power to exclude all im¬ 
proper men from her preferments; 
but here fix the limit of Ids authority. 

Having taken the ap]iointmeut of 
the. functionaries of the Church from 
the destructive hands which now hold 
it, the next thing is, to place it in the 
most fitting ones. It is very^ evident 
that it ought to he strictly confined 
to such memhers of the (Jlturch, cle¬ 
rical, or lay, or both, as would exer¬ 
cise the momentous trust in the most 
righteous manner fur her benefit on¬ 
ly. We do not wish to see the laity 
possess any large share in the selec¬ 
tion of the clergy; and perhaps die 
best plan would be to give it to a 
committee of management, <*.ompo- 
sed of a limited number of prelates 
and parochial clergy. The Archbi- 
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ci|lopof Canterbiirymight, ex officio, 
be the permanent head of this com¬ 
mittee j hiit it would perhaps be bet¬ 
ter to rJian^e the other members 
triennial ly. The number of its mem- 
bei vS ought to be too great for bias, 
corruption, and intimidation; and 
too small for pal;^' divisions and 
strife. It might in every important 
vacancy placi; two or three names 
before the King for his clioice ; but 
beyond this, ins power of selection, 
or, to speak more correctly, that of 
the MiuistVy, ought not to extend. 

We do not, however, wish to see 
laymen denied all share in the choice 
of their ministers. Their rigid ex¬ 
clusion from all ]inrticipation in ma¬ 
naging the religious interests of the 
Church has contributed most pow'er- 
fully to combine them with her ene¬ 
mies, and deprive her of a laity; to 
admit them into such management 
to the farthest point allowed by jiru- 
dence, would hare the best effects 
in giving them a deep personal in¬ 
terest in her welfare, uniting them 
with the clergy, and causing lier to 
flourish. Those, churches in which 
the parishioners select the afternoon 
lecturer, are filled to overflow in the 
aftei'iioon, if they be almost ileserti'd 
in the morning; and this fact is suf¬ 
ficient to establish what we have 
asserted. Whenever a living, or at 
least one in a pojnilous parish, sliould 
become vacant, the committei; miglit 
name two or thri'c clergymen to per¬ 
form the duty fur a limited time, and 
then leave the election of one of them 
to the church society, of which we 
liave spoken. 

We hav(^ said that we do not wisli 
to see an e(]uali%atiou of income 
amidst the Clergy, and we will now 
state our reasons. We dissent so far 
from the wish ivhich was not long 
since ex]W 0 B 8 ed in Parliament for 
rendering the bishops incapalile of 
translation, that ive are anxious to 
see the principle of translation much 
more extensively acted on than it is. 
To take from the bishops the hope 
of farther preferment, is to destroy 
a potent stimulant to good, for the 
sake of removing a temptation to 
evil. I'hc fault is not in translation, 
but in the power that now governs 
it ; a bishop can oidy look tor it to 
friends, sacrifice of iluty, sycophancy, 
betrayal of trust, or any thing rather 
Iban merit; but let him gmu it 


through desert alone, and it will 
form a source of iucalculable bene¬ 
fit. Having placed church appoint¬ 
ments in proper hands, we wish some 
of the sees to continue much poorer 
than others, both as a means of sti¬ 
mulating their ])osses8or8 to exer¬ 
tion, and of hriiigiiig tliem all fre¬ 
quently under new inspection and 
management 

Oirthc same grounds we wish for 
considerable inequality to be pre¬ 
served ill the yearly value of parish 
livings. At present, the parisli cler¬ 
gyman is destitute of all iiiceutives 
to proper exertions; if he be a star¬ 
ving curate, W'ithout fortune and 
friends, he can scarcely hope that 
any display of ability and merit will 
enable him to better his condition; 
if he possess the living, he, in gene¬ 
ral, has nothing more to ('xpect from 
the Cliurch, ivliatcver his services 
and qualifleutions may he. This state 
of things is not more disgraceful to 
the ('hurch than to the country. If 
preferment consist primarily in rank 
of office, it cannot, under the best 
management, benefit, in any umterial 
degree, the great body of the Clergy; 
w'e are, therefore, desirous for it to 
consist likewise, to a great extent, in 
advance of income oidy. 

To turn tliis inequality of revenue, 
in both sees and livings, to account, 
Jet every clergyman, without refer¬ 
ence to birth and fortune, liave one 
of the small livings only, when he 
commences his clerical life; and let 
all be assured that promotion must 
depend soh'ly on ability and con¬ 
duct—not on eloquence alone, but 
also on visit ing the sick, relieving the 
distressed, j)reHerving and increasing 
the lay-mernhers of the (Church, &c., 
&e. When a hishoj), or the holder of 
a rich living, dies, let his successor 
be taken from the oldest, in point of 
service, of the ministers who are 
tlie most worthy to succeed him; 
and fill every vacancy on the same 
principle. Through tliis a single 
death will produce a considorarde 
number of promotions, and every 
clergyman will have the reward of 
exeriion sufficiently within his reach. 
We need not dilate «n the mighty 
effect it would have in improving the 
clergy. It w’ould continually change 
the parish ministers, and this alone 
would liave excellent fruits amidst 
the laity. 
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The feelings which make us an¬ 
xious to see the clergy exalted and 
rewarded according to desert, lead 
us to think that they ought to be 
degraded and punished for demerit. 
If one of them make himself obnox¬ 
ious to his flock and banish it from 
tlie church, ought he to be suffered 
to retain his trust for life 'i No one 
will reply in the aflirmative. If the 
fault lie not with him, the weal of 
the Ohiircli requires at least his re¬ 
moval : and if it do, lie ought, accord¬ 
ing to the extent of his niiscouduet, 
to he exjK'lled from the nniiistry, or 
sent to one of the smulh'st livings. 
If a clergyman be licentious and pro¬ 
fligate—be a gamester, a duellist, &r., 
is it proper that he should retain the 
sacred office, even without admoni¬ 
tion ? 'I'lip committee should be ein- 
jmwered to take cognisance of the 
mural conduct of the clergy, and to 
visit all grave cnses M’ith expulsion. 

We do not say that there ought to 
be no functionaries, in point of rank, 
between the bishop and the jwrish 
clergyman, but we assert that all 
such ought to b(' made as industrious 
and useful as «‘ither. Suppose that 
a hishop had even two assistants given 
him, selected, in a large degi-ee, on 
accoiint of their (‘1o(|neiicc ; and that, 
while, one of the three, in rotation, 
rcMuained at home to discharge liis 
duties there, the other two went, 
separately, from parish to parish, 
through liis diocese, to remain a few 
days in each place, for the purpose 
of ])reaching in it, visiting the pa¬ 
rishioners, examining the interests of 
the (Imrch, &c., it would yield vast 
advantagj*, ]iarticu1arly in giving to 
the ('-hiircli what she so greatly needs 
—a real Laity. 

It is of the first importance that a 
parish clergyman should resign his 
trust when he is incapacitated by in¬ 
firmity or age for performing his du¬ 
ties efficiently; and in consequence, 
if a better distribution of Church 
property he made, it ought to supply 
a provision for him oh his retire¬ 
ment. 

I'he C’hurcli at present has no ge¬ 
neral government; she is, in essen¬ 
tials, without a head and without 
rulers. Saving imbecile resistance 
to the attacks of her enemies, tlie 
Ministry pays no regard to her col¬ 
lective interests, and the Clergy 
pay as little. Is she sinldng^ she 


may sink—is she ruined by neglect 
in one quarter and misconduct in 
another, she may be ruined; there 
is no one to stretch forth the arm to 
raise and to save. In this diocese the 
bisiiop is destroying her by indolence 
and inattention, in that he is doing it 
by tiie scimdrilltbs sacrifice of ids 
duty to vicious politics; but he is 
despotic in the matter, and there is 
no remedy. In one ]iarish the eJer- 
gyman is depriving her of a laity by 
incapacity, and in another by gross 
inunorality ami negligence; but he 
has no master, and the state of things 
cannot be clianged. Here sIjc is 
nearly banished from a populous town 
by the want of places of Avorsliip, and 
there she is wellnigh ex])elled from 
a county by impott'iit curates and tlie 
lack of resident clergymen ; but there 
is no one to take cognisance of it and 
apply cornu-tiveB. As a whole, she 
Ih totally destitut(‘, in both name and 
reality, of a go\eriiment to watch 
oA'cr and promote lier interests. 

This must necessarily be just as 
destructive to her as it wonlil l)e to 
any civil body. As a remedy, many 
pt'ople advise tlie restoring of the 
(kmvocatioii; but to ibis we tvbo 
write, always have been, and still 
are, decidedly opposed; we have 
only to look at coiiv oc.stion-Jiistory, 
the divided state of the (derg)’’, and 
the feelings of the coniniunity, to he 
convinced that it would carry the 
ruin of the Church to completion. 
But vvdiile we are adverse to the 
forming of an Kcclesiastical Parlia¬ 
ment, WT are anxious for the crea¬ 
tion of an efficient Cliurch-govern- 
ment. We therefore propose tliat the 
(’oimnittee of whicli we have sjio- 
ken should be invested with suffi¬ 
cient powers to form tlie latter. T^et 
it ri'gularly enquire into tlie state of 
every diocese and pai'ish in the 
covnitry; wherever it may find the 
Church feeble or declining, let it ex¬ 
amine the causes,*nd build churches, 
change the ministers, or m>ply any 
other projier remedies. Place the 
conduct of the prelates, as well as 
that of the parocliial clergy, under its 
cognisance. The perfection of civil 
government consists in subjecting the 
conduct of all functionaides, without 
excepting the highest, to jealous in¬ 
spection and control; and that which 
is necessary touching a minister of 
state or a king, cannot be unueces- 
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sary toucbinp; n bishop or an arch¬ 
bishop. 

In all tin's, wc arc advocatinjilf no¬ 
thing that partakes of the nature of 
uncertain experiment. Every thing 
M'(! recommend has been abundantly 
tri(‘d with triumphant success, not 
only amidst the i^p^nters, but in 
every department of civil life; wc 
ask only for that which is found to 
be essi'iitial in every body, religious 
or civil, save the Chnrch of England. 
If it were carried into effect, it would 
})roduce no sacrifice of property, no 
disorder, and no angry feelings. It 
would give the utmost satisfaction to 
the great body of the laity. Wc will 
aild, we are advising no ejicroach- 
incuts on the dissenters; u'e wish 
every thing to be done in the spirit 
of jMsace towards them. They have 
]>enefited the morals of the middle 
and lower classes to an incalculable 
extent, hut the field here now is in¬ 
finitely too wide for them to occup 5 % 
111 large places, tlie mass of these 
classes, particularly of the lower 
ones, are literally sheep without a 
shepherd; they are excluded alike 
from the church and the chapel; they 
have neither a clergyman nor a dis- 
seutiiig minister to instruct them; 
and the ChurcJi might labour amidst 
them almost witiiout a rival. She 
can have places of worship, and cler¬ 
gymen, as well calculated to gain 
them as those of the dissenters. If 
her present ministers be disqualified 
for it in many respects, it is lier spe¬ 
cial duty to educate a certain number 
expressly for the purpose of send¬ 
ing them labour amidst tlie hum¬ 
bler part of society in large places. 
She has abundant means for surjiass- 
iiig the dissenters in every thing. 

Nevertheless, we see little to en¬ 
courage hope. If we look at the Mi¬ 
nistry, it is suspected, despised, in¬ 
capable, and powerless; it can do 
nothing. If we look at tlie Prelates, 
they are gi'ovelling at the feet of Mi¬ 
nisters ; nothing can they say or do 
wliich might give ofi'euce to their pa¬ 
trons and masters. Yet there are men 
among them, who might to be found 
combating, with apostolic ardour 
and independence, lor the cause of 
the C’-hurch and the Laity. There is 
a Bishop of Durham, who has risen 
from ^e lowest class of the clergy, 
and who was exalted to his present 
dignity—honoured for it bo the mu- 


wiory of the good Lord Liverpool!— 
for his merits. He has the talent and 
experience, and we might ask him, 
wlicther he could dischwgc his debt 
of gratitude to his deceased bene¬ 
factor in a better way, than by en- 
de.avouring to give an efficient cler- 

? ’y, and prosperit)% to tbe (jburcli of 
ilngland. It ive look at the Whigs, 
tliey have justly covered themselves 
with tlie jealousy and hostility of tlie 
Cliurclitliey, moreover, can regard 
nothing but theory and party inte¬ 
rests. 

In our despair, may we turn to tlie 
King. M'lien we remember, that 
through his family the Oliurcli of 
iMiglaiul lias already once been saved 
—that to her it owes a debt of incal¬ 
culable magnitude—that their inte¬ 
rests arc iiiseparahle—and that the 
warmest afl'ectiou lias hitherto suh- 
sisted between them, is it too iiiueli 
to hope that she may he saved throng li 
it a second lime In the exercise of 
tliat liberty given us liy tin* inesti¬ 
mable constitution under whicli we 
live, we will say, that the uiiliajiii)’ 
occurrences of tlie last reign give 
her peculiar claims on the present 
one; and that tlii'se claims read) his 
Majesty j)(*r 80 ually. The. lime lias 
fully ari'ived for nseertaiiiing how l‘ar 
the monarchy has been benefited by 
the wretched policy of humbling her; 
and whether, if slie fall, it rim be 
preserved. SVbat we have recom- 
mcndt;d is admiralily calculated for 
gracing a new reign; it ouglit, ac¬ 
cording to the constitution, to ema¬ 
nate from tlie iTown, and it would 
he most beneficial in (‘very respect 
for it to do so. W^o will therc'fon* 
venture to trust that his Majesty will 
propose a commission for enquiring 
liowfarthegoveriimentof theC'liurcii 
is capable of improvement, and mag¬ 
nanimously offer to make any sur¬ 
render on his part which such im¬ 
provement may call for. He could 
not confer a more signal beiu'fit on 
his peojile. Let him not he misled 
toiicliiiig the extent of the sacrifice 
we have placed before him. He is 
the head of tlie Navy; hut arc its 
commissions and appointments at 
the. disposal of tlie Premier aiul Lord 
(Jhancellor V or are its general inte¬ 
rests left witiiout guardiaiiK '( No. A 
body of men is formed expressly for 
the purpose of selecting its officers, 
luauagiug its other afi'uirs, and watch- 
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in" ovfir its weal. These men act in 
his name; hut, under proper rcHtric- 
tioiis, th(‘y expend nion(“y, appoint 
to trusts, cJiaiige or expel ruru‘tiun> 
aricH, make regulations, jkc. at their 
<liscrction; they are really the heads 
of the Navy. The case is the same 
witli the other departments of go¬ 
vernment. Tlicre is little practical 
difference, and none that militates 
against the just riglits and interests 
of the crown, between tliis and Avhat 
we liave recommended touching a 
committee for conducting tlie affairs 
of the (■liurch. ('an any reason he 
assigiu'd wliy tlie interi'sts of the 
(Jliurch cannot he managed hy a 
hoard, in the same manner as those 
of the Navy are.-' No; not even on 
tlie si'ore of prerogative. The King 
would really lose nothing by the 
change; he would merely transfm* 
ct'i'tain duties from one body of ser¬ 
vants to another, and the loss of pa¬ 
tronage to his Ministers would, on 
th(> wlioli', be a gain to them. 

If any thing be ntteinjited, we de¬ 
voutly trust that it will be kept free 
fi'oin tlie spirit of party. If the VVliigs 
intend to take u]) the aiTairs of tlie 
('hiirch, we appeal to such men as 
lOarl drey, wh(*ther she has not al¬ 
ready suffered sufficiently from be¬ 
ing dragired into the filtii and ini¬ 
quity of party strife; and whether 
tli(‘y can reap any benefit from mu¬ 
tilating her farther, and ln'aping on 
her still more unpopularity. We ap¬ 
peal to Mr Brougham with lesscon- 
iidence, but even ho cannot be in- 
aia'pssilde to reason. If we have oii 
various occasions spoken of him with 
asperity, his public conduct has been 
the sole, cause. He has fought his 
battles in violation of all the laws of 
<‘ivilized warfare ; because he has 
bei'Ti unable to crush his opponents 
in any other manner, he has sought 
to crush tiu! Suite; unable to reach 
nfliee through the carnage of foes, 
he has laboured to do it through the 
demolition of public institutions and 
the destruction of the foundations of 
society; he voluntarily made the 
Aristocracy and the ('hiirch, the re¬ 
lations between superior and infe¬ 
rior, and the property and broad of 
the community, obstacles in his way; 
and then, because he has found them 
HO, he has employed bis artillery 
ngainst them. A man who acts in 


this manner, will always, we trust, 
lind us amidst his opponents. But 
if Mr Brougham will shake off that 
detestable spirit of party which hi¬ 
therto has had such unexampled in¬ 
fluence over him; and will, now that 
he has ample ojwortunity for doing 
so, seek to wW^iofiicc by honestly 
employing his magnificent powers 
for the good of the empire; even our 
pen shall not be tardy in rendering 
him assistance. To the Whigs as a 
whole, we say, (’oiisult the prelates, 
prove that the benefit of the (’hurcJi 
is your r(*al object, and act through¬ 
out in the spirit of peace and ])a- 
triotism, or inechlh' no more with f.lu‘ 
a flairs of tlie Church. Her farther 
weakness will Ojicrate .is fatally 
against you as against your op])o- 
nVnls; and your renewed attacks on 
her will at once throw you back in¬ 
to the insignificance and scorn from 
which you are mmu’ging. 

But perhaps the perversion of all 
attempts to save the ('hurch, by ne¬ 
cessary n'form, into matter of party 
strife, is the most to be f(‘an*d from 
that party which professes to consist 
of her exclusive cliampions. W’e can¬ 
not forget that this party, in lati* years, 
has done her infinitely more injury 
than the worst of her open enemies; 
on every occasion when she has real¬ 
ly needed support, it has deprived 
her of it, by dividing her IriimdH 
against each other. It fought against 
her extension in Ireland, by means of 
Bible, Scliool, and lleformation So¬ 
cieties ; it oppose*! the Brunswick 
Clubs; it apologis<‘d for the aposhicy 
of the Duke of W'ellington and Sir 
11. Peel; it regularly (‘xasperates the 
Dissenters to tlie utmost liy wn'ti.’h- 
cd scurrility; and it as regularly fo¬ 
ments the unhappy division which 
rages in the (Ihurch, by casting the 
same scuri'ility on what it calls the 
evangelical part of her members. 
On every emergency this party is 
found on the side of her most bitter 
foes, with this dift’orence only, that 
it us(>s more certain and destructive 
weapons—that it makes the (’hurch 
hei-sclf their ally. If it, as is but too 
certain, make such attempts as we 
have named, a reason for blowing 
tlie trumpet of discord, we trust the 
remembrance of the deadly mischief 
it lias so often produced, will cause 
it to be disregarded. 
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THIS DEMONIAC : A POEM IN SEVEN CHAPTERS. 

BY THOMAS AIRD. 

Chapter I. 

J^^EtlRIAM’S interview WITH CHRIST. 

I. 

In the vroen month of Zif, afar, beneath a palm-tree sate, 

In the wide plain of Jericho, a mother desolate. 

Her lips were cover'd with her robe, and on her head slie east 
Tbe dust of earth. And over her the hours unheeded pass’d. 

Fortli from the neighhouring trees came Christ, and stood at Miriam’s feet; 
His face with peace and ardour blenh unutterably sweet. 


II. 

She raised her bead, she saw him, knelt, clasp’d his knees fervently 
“ Helj) me, great Man of Nazaretli! give back uiy son to me ! 

Take pity on a mother’s loins, broken with weary pain ! 

Over the cloudy hills I go—1 seek him still in vain! 

Hope’s but the liar .and the lie : sleep flees from me ; for food. 

Thy haudmaid oft is fain to pick harsh berries from the wood: 

HI. 

“ My heart breaks : Tell me, where is he ?”—" Daughter of Judah, hoiv 
Should I thy son know ?”—'■* I have seen thy might—a projdiet thou ! 
And I have heard thee speak great things, like arrows dipp’il in gall, 
Sli«>t from a bow, against the proud; have seen before them fall 
The brows of haughty men: But aye, like honey-drops, distil 
Thy words, the spirits of the grieved with healing balm to fill. 

rv. 

“ Tell me, where is my Herman wild V At first, I staid at home, 

Till it was cruel so to rest, whilst he was forced to roam. 

At morn 1 look’d for him, from noon on to the twilight dim; 

And when in the uncertain light the evening shadows swim, 

I shaped him thence : He came not—God from love has cast him forth ; 
But he is dear to me, and 1 will hunt him o’er the earth. 


V. 

“ Hear me, thou Man of Nazareth! O ! then thy handmaid bless! 
Pride dares not in thy presence live : the. tale of my distress 
I hide not from thee. God had given, to glad my widowhood. 
Two children fair exceedingly, biit not more fair than good. 
Peace to my Judith in the grave! She died in her young days: 
God took her to himself: and 1 bless’d the Almighty’s ways. 


VI. 

“ And Herman yet was left to me, my hope I my more than joy! 
Briglit as a mother’s restless heart would fashion forth her boy! 
With power, like an anointed child’s, with glory his brow was clad; 
His cheek with virgin health : How bloom’d tbe beauty of his liead! 
His young eye was as when the sun shines in an eagle’s eye; 

A life within a life was there, burnish’d, and bold, find sliy.j 

vir. 

“ And scarce the silky blossom of his yellow beard was seen. 

When he the ancient forests traced with slings and arrows keen: 
Heroic daring from each limb breathed: as the posting winds 
Fleet, o’er the hills so high and bright he chased the dappled hinds. 
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Then with the men of Napthali, a lion-hunter bold, 

He tosB’d his golden head afai* on their snowy mountains cold. 

vm. 

“ His boyhood with just joys enlarged, no guilt had spoilt, no fear ; 
Nor painted wonuni lured his youth,—hence was his spirit clear. 
And 1 had taught him the great acts of old embattled 
(lhainpions, and sainted s^es, pri('sta. Judges, all things. 

Till, from deep thought, his eye was like a prophet’s burden’d eye : 
And he was now a man indeed, built for a purjtose high. 


IX. 

“ God of my fathers ! if my hopes in him presumptuous were, 
hVom him to me the punishment, temper’d with love, transfer! 
Ilelji us, thou Man of God ! Perhaps by hopeless passions bound 
And render’d weak, the mastery a demon o’er him found : 
ileason and duty all, .all life, his being all became 
Subservience to the wild strauge law'^that overbears his frame. 


X. 

“ Dark as the blue piled thiiiiderlofts then grew his forehcsid high ; 

And gleain’jl like their vein’d lightnings, rash and i)assioiiate, his eye j 
For he was sorely vex’d and lierce. Anon, in gentle fits. 

Like idle hermit looking at the clouds, all d.ay he sits. 

At length he fled far from my care; he felt his life disgraced; 

Pride took him to the wilderness—shame keeps him in the waste. 

XI. 

*• Strong .as the eagle’s wings of ipiesi, on aimless errands runs 
The beaut(‘ous savage of my love; but still his mother shuns. 

Along th(‘ di/zy hills that reel up in the cloudy rack. 

O’er tumbling chasms, by desert wells, lu; sjieeds his houiidlebS track; 
And in the dead hours of the night, when hap])ier children lie 
In slumber seal'd, he journeys lar the fiowiiig rivers by. 


XII. 

“ And oft he haunts the sepulchres, where the thin shoals of ghosts 
Flit shivering from Death’s chilling dews: to their unbodied hosts, 

I'liat clnirm through night their feeble plaint, he yells: At the red mom 
Meets the great armies of the winds, high o’er the mountains borne. 
Leaping against their viewless rage, tossing his arms on high, 

And hanging balanced o’er sheer steeps against the morning sky. 

XIII. 

“ His food from honey of the rocks and old cleft trees is drawn. 

From wi]d-fovvl caught in weedy pools hy the raw light of dawn. 

From b<*rrieH, all sphitaiieous fruits. In wintm-, in the caves 
Of hills he sleeps: the summer tree above his slumber waves: 

Nature’s wild commoner, my child! On the blear autumn eves. 

When small birds shriek adovvui the wind, he lies among the leaves. 

XIV'. 

“ By day the sun, the frost by night, weariness, want, and pain. 

Sorely his young e)'e8 must have spoilt; and dried his vv'asted brinn. 

Gone are his youth’s fine hopes: And mine, what are they? My poor child. 
Sweet Patience for thy iniuistei*, go with thee to the wild! 

What shalt thou do when sickness comes ? How much it gidcveth me, 

That from thy mother’s love thou shouldst, as from an enemy, flee! 


XV. 

“ For him these chasten’d bones of mine have stood tlie winter’s shock. 
I’ve crept to reach him as he sate oa, the bald top of the rock; 
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When summer lias enlarged the year upon the pleasant mountains, 

I’ve seen Iiini sit long hours afar beside their sjiangled fountains; 

But the coy liglitning of his eye sleeps not: My art is vain: 

Swift as a roe-buck he is gone; aud 1 roust weep again. 

XVI. 

Charmers, exorci^ of old skill, wizards that muttering go. 

All that deal subtlyfl ha\e tried: I add but sin to woe. 

I'Jie Kxjiiation-feast I’ve kept. I’ve pray’d by many a tomb 
Of prophets, fervid men of old, that God would change his doom 
All’s vain! No, no, it shall not be; for I will track the earth. 

Reach—^liold him with strong bands of love—and drive the demon forth!” 

XVII. 

A cry rung in the distant woods: And Miriam rose and ran; 

But turn’d, eauie bark, knelt, kiss’d the robe of that mild holy Man,— 

I’or anxious hope is dutiful. With beating heart again 

Sh<‘ turn’d away, ere .Tesns spake, and sought the woody jilain : 

And through (he rustling alleys, through the wild glailes, one by one. 

She wander’ll half the summer day, but could not see her sou. 

Chapter II. 

Miriam’s interview with iieh son, Herman the demoniac. 

I. 

0\ Jordan’s banks, beneath a ti-ee, then Miriam sate and wept. 

She heard a groan : A man from out the shrubs before her crept: 

And, like the Serpent damn’d of (lod—as if to crush the worm 
Of hunger that rvithiu him gmivi'’d, and ground his writhing form— 
lie trail’d his belly in the dust; his eye, that keenly burn’ll 
Witli famine’s purging fire, to her—his mother—W'as upturn’d. 


II. 

“Bread! broad! Oh bread!” feebly he cried. Her little store she took. 
Stoop’d, gave it to his trembling clutch; brought water from the brook 
III holloiv leaves; stood, gazed on him ivith iiatience strange; then she 
Sato, gently dreiv Jiis yellow head, and laid it on her knee: 

With kiss long as an exile’s kiss, she clung unto him there; 

Bedew’d his cheek w'ith silent tears, and wiped them, ivitli her hair. 

III. 

He slept, like an o’erweariiul b-ahi*. .She held her solihing breast. 

To stir him not; and hid his eyes, lliat he might longer rest; 

Arranged his far-descending locks, dishonour’d with the dust. 

And long and calmly did he sleeji beneath her sacred trust. 

At length hestarted with a groan, he. knelt upon his knee:— 

“ Thou mother! why hast thou not sought Jesus the Christ for me ? 

IV. 

“ Ha! this is har>h ; () ! pardon me! I know tliy love, ivoll tried, 

Has me hy the tall forests sought, and by the pastures wide. 

Hocks, and dim sepulchres: dear one ! O! think me not niikiud; 

1'lie fiend has kept me from you so, wild as the wintry wind; 

He lakes me far, he hrings me near: athwart your path I fleet; 

But nei er in the gi'ecn or dry wilderness you must meet. 


V. 

“ Ble.st are the dead ! What though tlieir face no more beholds ibe sun, 
Though fill’d with barren ashes be the breast of each loved one, 

W'ith ilusty mote.s confused and dull the jewel of the eye; 

Yet are they gone, ?,nd are at rest; how peacefully they lie J 
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Whilst I-^would I were dead, emit through wi& blue plague!, each sore ill, 
Aud not a wretched vessel iiird with an infernal will f 


VI. 

** I am thy quarry of the wild! my faithful huntress thou! 

And thinkst thou not thy toils fur niu my spirit down must bow ? 

The fiend will come again; leave me ere 1 leave the ej Away! 

Spend not thy sweet limbs; so shall 1 less truly bell^mey.'*— 

“ Speak not to me; 1 will not go: thinkst thou'tliy y^&’s first prime 
Was half so dear to me as thou, now old before thy time ? 

VI I. 

“ But come with me: fear not; ’tis past: we’llheai* soft waters flow; 
The stock-dove in the twiliglit woods shall soothe us as we go, 

Whicli aye so well thou lovedst to hear; the stars, that softly burn 
O’er the greeu pasture-hills, shall light our homeward glad return; 
And thou the holy muon will rise, and lead us all die way. 

And the very G6d of peace and love will guard our home for aye!” 

VIII. 

“ ITa! this is vain: why art thou here ? haste, there is but one hope : 
The Man of Nazareth alone can with the demon cope: 

Mani* Nay—the Son of God; for oft have I, in midnight hours. 

Heard in lingaddi’s howling caves ivhisporings of the Dark Powers 
Spefik of Messiah, and declare Jesus the same to be: 

And, from some great event at hand, this pause is given to me.” 


IX. 

“ To-day—O ! had I him constrain’d! With my own thoughts oppress’d, 
K\'eu 1 can sec liiui more than man: From house to house distress’d 
Ho hroatlics his noiseless peace: hy shores of lakes, on the dim hiiis. 

He teaches men : the lazar-house ids b<‘aiiiiug presenco stills: 

A new spirit whispers through the woods of him to me at eve: 

All nature seems with conscious hopes of some great change to heave.” 


X. 

“ Lord God! the fiend! liark!” Herman cried. ** He left me here at noon. 
Hungry and sick among the brakes; and comes he then so soon?” 
l!p from the shores of the Dead Sea came a dull hooming sound: 

'i'lic h>aves shook on the trees: thin winds went wailing all around. 

I'heu laught(>r shooK the sullen air. To reach his mother’s hand. 

The young man grasp’d, but bat'k was thrown convulsed upon the sand. 

XI. 

No time was there for Miriam’s love. He rose; a smother’d gleam 
Was on his brow; with fierce motes roll’d his eye’s distemperd beam. 

He smiled—’twas ns the lightning of a hope about to die 
The. last time from the furrow’d brows of Hell’s eternitv. 

Like Him-wnrra’d snakes, rose on bis bend a storm of golden h^, 

Tangled: And thus on Miriam fell hot breathings of despair :~i- 

XII. 

Perish the breasts that gave me milk! yea, in thy rooulderiii^ heart. 
Good tlirifty roots I’ll plant, to stay, next time, niy hunger’s smart : 
Red-vein’d derived apples I shall eat with savage haste, 

And see thy life-blood blushing through, and glory in the taste n’rr* 

“ Peace !” Miriam cried; “ tliou hitter fiend! ’tis thou, and not tav sob, 
That speaks. Demon accursed I I know, 1 scorn thee, thou dark One! 

XIII. * 

“ Glory beyond thy power, dark One! Him in the end of days— 

My son redeem’d from tliee—to Heaven my other's God wul ndse; 
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'WbUst thou—ha f outcast from tliat God!—forth shalt be driven to dwell 
With horned dames and Blasphemy, in the red ranse of Hell: 

There prey the old Cares; the Furies there whirl their salt whips for aye. 
And faces faded in the fire look upward with dismay. 

XIV. 

And sighs are there^and doleful cries, and tongues with anguish dumb; 
And through that glitfiug fierce abyss of years, no hope can come.— 

Fiend! leave my child—God’s child!—Avaunt! down to thy chambers blue 
Of sulphur go 1 the palaces of Sodom yawn for you.”— 

“ Amen, Amen, Amen I” the fiend with yelling laughter cried; 

And like an arrow from the bow, her Herman left her side. 


XV. 

" Stay!” she exclaim’d; ** hear me, my son; I spake not thus to you!” 
Swift o’er the desert shore he ran; she hasted to jiursue : 

Crushing the salt-surf samphire weeds, and many a crusted cake 
Of salt, stumbling o’er pits, she went: she saw Gomorrah’s lake; 

She saw her son plunge in the waves; but fast-descending night. 

Mingled with storms, fell on the deep, and hid him from her siglit. 

XVI. 

And she by the dork waters of great confusion stood; 

Call’d on her son, pray’d to her God, to save him from the flood. 

She beat her breast, she cursed her tongue which to the demon gave 
Suggestion thus to drown her boy. She met the lashing wave; 

And, bending forward, listen’d in each pause of the storm’s sw(‘ep, 

And thought she heard her Herman cry for help from out the deep. 

xvn. 

Then howl’d the wind its wildest staves: she turn’d, intensely gazed. 

And seem’d to see ids arms above the flashing waters raised. 

She felt at length that she was mock’d: Along the barren shore 
Far did she wander, and sate down when she could go no more. 

The storm was now o’erblown; the moon ros<‘ o’er the lulled sen. 

She look’d behind her—murky crags rose beetling awfully. 

XVIII. 

Strange heads came stretfdiing from tlie clefts of people shelter’d there,— 
Wild tenants of the rock, waked by the cries of her despair. 

Or by the tempest roused: With threats, they bade her thence be gone. 
Nor vex their drowsy caves of night with her untimely moan. 

What creature of the shore art thou ?” they cried. “ Tliee hence hetake I 
A woman ? And hast dared to meet the storm-blast of tlie Lake 'i 

XIX. 

** To hear the smother’d voices rack the Sodomitish sea. 

Of Spirits pent in the whelm’d rooms ? Whence may thy sorrows he ? 
Seek*st them the apples fair and false ?” Thence, back did Miriam run. 
Less from her dread of violence, than haste to seek her son. 

She sought tiU dawn; but found him not: Homeward site turn’d her then; 
And as she «ohhj“g, **he cried, ” God help the poor drown’d men!” 

Chapter III. 

MIRIAM FOLLOWS HERMAN TO THE SEPULCHRES. 

. *• 

DEBP^in tlie hollow niglit, a voice to Miriam’s slumbering ear 
Seeaa d thus to say, “ Sleep’st thou, when I can sleep not, mother dear ?” 
She started—listen’d—all was still“ ’Tis hut a dream’s wild freak: 
These haggard fancies vex me so, since grief has made me weak I 
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Yet, yet in tJiat dark hour of storms, from out the wat'ry waste, 
Unseen by me, he might have come.” She rose with trembling haste j 


It. 

Quickly attired, she look’d abroad: The clouds away were gone; 

Blue ether, as if newly wash’d, with dewy gleams far shone ; 

The stars were very lustrous; and in the abyss of nigl|| 

The moon was set, severely pure, a well of living lightT' 

Deep peace lay in the shadowy vales: the sohmiu woods were still: 
And nought was heard, save oft the baik of wild fox ou the hill. 

HI. 

Again upon her bed she lay, sleep hover’d o’er her eyes; 

A^ain unto her lattice came that \oice, and call’d her twice. 

“ ”ris but the tempter-fiend !” she cried ; She wept; c-all’d on her God; 
Yet still from hope and changeless love again slie look’d abroad; 

She heard a cry—she knew that v'oicc! with beating heart she ran, 

And follow’d through the glimmering trees the figure of a man. 


IV. 

His form was hid: “ Heaven help,” she cried, “ a mother’s weary side! 
No farther can 1 go!” Again his shadow she espied; 

And fast forgot her Avoai'iness; lialf tvish’d to have the speed 
Of demons too, to overtake—it is her son indeed! 

But now she came unto tlie place of the white sepidchres; 

And paused—shall she pursue him there ? Deep fear her bosom stirs. 

V. 

For deepening clouds came o’er the moon; darkness fell all around; 

A shuddering wind gi'ieved in the trees, skirting the cliariiel ground. 

Then birds obscene clamour’d: and yells as from lean hounds of blood. 
Mix’d with careering laughter rose : choked shrieks as from the flood; 
And gallow'ing cries, like gr^pled fiends’ clinch’d with the last despair. 
And hurried through Heirs nrc-wrouglit gates, thi<-ken’d the midnight air. 


VI. 

And Miriam saw white wispy fires dance, warp’d with vapours close, 
I.ike exhalations kindled from the rotten churchyard gross. 

Slie fear’d the vex’d fiend, fear’d the ghosts of milky babes to brave. 
And fretted age tliat cannot rest withm the wormy grave. 

Yet there she heard oft Herman’s voice: and morning soon shall rise; 
Beneath a tree she sate to watch j but sleep o’ertook her eyes. 

Chapter IV. 

Herman’s sickness. 

r. 

*Twas now the time, when stepping down from her ethereal how'ers. 
The touch of Spring’s dew-sandall’d feet kindles the earth with flowers. 
Fair rose the morn on Judah’s hills. And Miriam waked: a band 
Of earnest men drew nigh; there Christ led Herman by the hand. 

“ Woman, thy son’s restored to thee,” the blessed Jesus said; 

And with a shriek of joy she clasp’d, she kiss’d, her Herman’s head ! 


IT. 

And he, too, wept, like one in whom pride is o’ermaster’d la^ 
Meanwhile, with modesty divine, Jesus away had pass’d. 

Then Miriam took her Herman’s hand, and led him to her home. ^ 
Quiet days pass’d: he lived like one by some strange blight o’ex^bm'e. 
Day was to him as night’s ghost: with austere serenity,. . 

He bow’d his doom’d hcao, and prepared himself quickly' to dfii>. 
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III. 

Hid spirit pined, his days declined. His motlicr watch’d the while 
Witli silent griei', as if herself and him she could beguile : 

From morn to night watch’d: if he sigh’d, she rose at midnight oft, 
Stoop’d o’er his head, and toucli’d his cheek with hers so kind and soft: 
And brought him food, true as the bird, that plies its little quest 
Around the hedges all day long, to still its yearning nest. 


ClIACTEU V. 
Herman’s blessing. 


I. 

’Twas now the golden autumn-tide. Herman lay on his bed: 
Through a small latticA^ on his face the yellow light was shed:— 

“ Is it the ntatin hour, mother?”—for she was near at hand. 

“ No, my dear boy; the setting sun shines sweetly o’er our land : 
With songs unto the fountains go the maids iu a long train ; 

W’hy loiterest thou, dear idle one ? Up, list to them again. 


II. 

** Loved wert thou by them all.—see th’ illumined hills of oak; 
Valleys, where bow the cumber’d trees 'neath autumn’s mellow yoke; 
The glitt’ring streams; the upstay’d heavens of glory o'er our Itead. 
The barley-harvest days are come,—I see the reapers spread. 

Be up, my boy! l»e up, fair boy ! and make thy mother glad: 

Sure health is dawning on thy face; and we shall ne’er be sad.” 

III. 

He raised his head w'itli fearful haste but drooping nature fail’d: 
Feebly he groan’d. Yet, yet with might his filial heart jirevail’d; 
Again he rose ; he took her hand ;—“ Eternal God above. 

Keep this tried mother when I die, and recompense her love! 

Her very love has almost been my cursing minister. 

So solemn has it made my Hie, so full of cares for her. 


IV. 

“ Keen as the wild wolf’s following o’er the glared wintry waste. 
Biting the blast, whetting his fangs, upon the prey to baste. 

She hunted my distemper’d life—^her heart could ne’er stand still ! ^ 
Even w'here the sun unseals the snows, high on the perilous hill. 

Of whom but thee ? of none but thee, tiiou mother, dearest, best! 
Speak I: Benrath thy weight of love my spirit lies oppress’d. 


V. 

“ I die from thee: I soon must go: my dajrs are a swift stream: 

Thy fond hopes must be sliatterM like tlie frailly of a dream. 

Yet fear not; He that heal’d thy son, shall soothe thee o’er my dust; 
And Hum shalt raise thy forehead crown’d witli an immortal trust; 
And, with salvation beautified, to thee it shall be given 
To walk, with the redeem’d on high, the starry floor of Heaven. 


VI. 


** What shall I eay, that when I die my mother may not weep ? 

My blood, my life, would I could frame into one blessing deep I 
^ring, and dew-dpopping heaven, each star of goodliest influence. 
Trees weebiiw balms, idl precious things —01 I would not go hence, 
ould bless thee witn all things I Hear me yet—” 

“ Nay: cease, cease! 
ih^e Bol I love thee so 11 cannot be at peace t 
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VII. 

“ But to tho Holy City I this ni^ht, this hour, ivill haste: 

Jesus is there: mercy I’ll have.” Beside his bed she placed 

Food—would not hear his kind reproof—hasted away-~paased-~tum’d—• 

Again bent o’er him, and with love unutterable burn’d— 

Pray’d leave to go—staid not to hear denial or assent: 

And all the night led by the moon, wide o’er the hills she went. 


Chapter VI. 

MIRIAM AT THE HILL OF CALVARY. 


1 . 

At dawn she reach’d Jerusalem. But Jesus was not there; 

Fur lie was gune to Galilee: She turn’d with mute despair \ 

AVith ivoary limbs retraced her path. Months slowly roll’d away; 
Yet lli'rnian lived, passing through each gradation or decay. 

Then Miriam was assured that Christ was in Jerusalem, 

And through tlie silent night again she went in quest of him. 


II. 

The morn arose. And Miriam heard the sound of camel bells. 
Another step—before her far a whiten’d valley swells : 

For from vinde lands, and distant isles, the Passover could still 
Bring up the. scatter’d tribes of God unto his holy liill: 

VMih tents the gorgeous vale w'as fill’d; but all deserted stood. 
Save that some slaves vreiit here and there to give the camels food. 

III. 

To Miriam’s question they replied that men were gone to aee 
A strange impostor crucified with thieves on (Jalvary. 

'Fheri went she on until she saw, above the city fair, ^ 

'J'he Temple like, a snowy mount far up in the clear air. 

Ai'ound its upward-circling courts, she saw the forms of men. 

That bending westward look’d as if some distant thing to ken. 

iv. 

Still was the sky. At once on them a mighty whirlwind fell. 

And toss’d their garments seen afar; and brought with many a swell 
'I'lie city’s din tumultuous. A blind and smothering fear 
On Miriam came; with breathless haste she to the gates drew near. 
Pass’d through the hurrying streets, and gain’d the foot of (Calvary. 
She turn’d—a pomp processional, and shouting crowds, were nigh. 


She saw—^blind to all else, she saw Him whom she came to seek. 
Bearing his cross: and tliorns were crush’d around that brow so meek! 
Immortal anguish held his face; yet temper’d with a look 
That seem’d prepared, no shame, no pain, from mortal man to brook; 
Ready to burst all bands, to flash, put indignation on. 

To shake—to thunder-strike—to quell his foes as from a tbrime. 

VI. 

This was his majesty. Yet still patience his aspect bouad. .. 

How can she ask, in such an hour, his help 'i He turn’d hdf nmftd; .. 
She felt that he read all her heart, when on her lace was sta^d * 
That eye, like an abyss of love: With clasped hands she pr^iy*d» 

Mute lips, eyes veil’d with reverent hope. He turn’d from her. ftgiun# 
Yet left her to believe, with joy, her prayer had not been valp. 
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TII. 

How can slio Bclfieh be ? How dare ehe leave that hill ? She bum’d 
With holy gratitude to Christ: Upward she slowly turn’d ; 

She taiw the throngs go closing up; the winding pomp before 
A lustre all unnatural upon its ensigns bore. 

Beneath a burning sun tliat smote me summit of the hill. 

An ominous cloud, behind, o’erhung the City dark and still. 

vni. 

Softly she join’d a company of women. And they stood 
Afar, and oft with quick short look the glancing summit view’d. 
They saw not what was done,—from tbw the greater was their fear. 
Mule, with white lips, forward they bent as if some sliriek to hear. 
Horror on Miriam fell: she thought of Herman, and was glad 
That in his sickness a just cause to haste away she had. 


IX. 

She went; yet oft look’d back: She saw tli’ uplifted cross at last. 

And shriek’d, and faster went till she tlie gates of Zion pass’d. 

She pass’d the silent vale of tents, the camels grazing wide; 

The glittering streams shone in tlie sun, and shone the mountain side; 
A forest near, when she its first outstanding trees had w'on, 

A horror of great darkness fell: the quenched day was done. 


X. 

She went into the night-lock’d wood. Silence reign’d, like th’ old sleep 
That watch’d life’s gates, ere God call’d up Being firom the hoar deep. 
Then a sound shook the mountain bars, as when some fallen pile 
Of ages sends a dull far voice o’er sea and sounding isle. 

Without a breath the forest shook; and then the earth was rock’d; 

And trees fell crashing all around; and birds of night were shock’d 


XI. 

From out their rifted nests: screaming, with helpless wings they beat 
The ground, and came and fiercely peck’d, fiuttcriug o’er Miriam’s feel. 
Steps, as if shod with thunder, ran. Through the infested wood. 

Slowly had Miriam groped her way, and in its skirts she stood. 

When all at once burst forth the day from out the folds of night; 

And with rebounding glory flash’d along the heavens of light. 

XII. 

Wedges of terror clove her heart: stumbling she basted on 

With dazzled eyes, she reach’d her home—her Herman’s life was gone! 

Reeling she turn’d—rush’d blindly forth—wildly her sorrow burst— 

Back to her couch she flew—she kiss'd his dead lips: then she cursed 
Her journey, cursed that darkness strange, and beat her breast, and cried, 
** Had I not gone—^liad I been here, my Herman had not died!” 


Chapter VII. 

MIRUai’a INTERVIEW WITH HER SAINTED DAUGHTER, JUDITH. 


I. 

The “bread of men,’’* and “cup”f were o’er, the minstrels!}; fordtwere g<me; 
^d in tilie middle watch of night sate Miriam all alone, 
meepless, in silmit aoirow rock’d, with fixed gaze intense 
On him dress’d for the grave, her last, still dear, inheritance. 
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•• Peace 1” said a voice, like the- far-off ivhisper of a sof% wave} 

She started, turn’d, she saw—“ My child I my Judidi from the grave I” 


n. 

Witii lips apart, with heaving heart, gazed Miriam on a form. 
Lovely beyond the power or death, the grave’s polluting worm. 

A lucid air enswathed her head. How excellent are tliey, 

Dear God, thy ransom’d ones! On her consummate forehead lay 
The moonlight of eternal peace, solemn and very sweet. 

A snowy vesture beautiful came flowing o’er her feet. 

m. 

“ I see! I do! methiuks 1 see ray dear immortal child! 

(’ome near me, God-given ! Be not these the garments undefiled ? 
Those eyes, the spirit’s sainted wells, o’erflowing still with love, 

I know them ! Ever look on me, my own celestial dove! 

Art thou not come to take me Inmce, the aw'ful worlds to see ? 

1 long to go—1 long to go, to dwell in Heaven with thee! 


IV. 

Ah! no, ’tis but a dream!”—“ Fear not, for I am ever thine!” 

With beautiful tran(]uiliity, with majesty divine, 

Fortli sU'pp’d tir unblemish’d C’hild of Life, and with a meek embrace. 
Voided her mother’s crowding heart, and kiss’d her breathing face 
“ Fear not; trust thou in Christ, who died this day mankind to save. 
By whose dear leave 1 come to thee, redeem’d from out the grave. 


V. 

“ Many have been, greatly beloved ! thy days of trial sore. 

Bereavement, grief, wanderings, and pain; but these shall soon be o’er: 
And loss, woe, weariness, all pain, each want, each earthly load, 

^^'ork the strange fiercely-linked chain that draws earth up to God. 

But look to ('hrist,th’ assured One, and thou for aye shalt stand 
In the Lord’s palaces of Life, in th’ uncorrupted land. 


VI. 

O ! it is well with me, mother ! No sin is there, no night; 

Tliere be the bliss-euanudl’d flowers bathed with the showers of light; 
Rivers of crystal, shaded with the nations’ healing trees, 

Wlios(! fadeless leaves, life-spangled, shako in the eternal breeze; 

The shining, shining multitudes; the angels’ burning tiers; 

And there God’s face ineffable lights the perpetual years!” 

vn. 

Speak of thy father, holy Babe! my youtli’s spouse, where is he? 
Thy brother—he has left me too—O! arc they saved like thee ? 

Then with great joy would I rejoice, and c.alm1y wait the time ^ 

To join you all in Heaven. But speak, child of th’ unfailing prime! 
Thy mother's yet on earth—how lone ? Shall they not also rise. 

And come tliis idght anew to bless these old o’erwearied eyes ? ” 

viir. 

Fear not: rest thou in hope and peace. To thee, on earth below, 
More of the Spirits’ hidden world ’tis not allow’d to know. 

Now let me see my brother’s face; night’s mid watch passes fleet, 

And in tlie Holy (3ity 1 the risen saints must meet, 

To pass with them into the Heavens.” Silent, with ti'emblipg hands, 
Miriam from Herman’s face slowly undid the linen bm:tdB>— 

IX. 

Judith, draw near and see his face; upon thy brother look.” 

And she drew near'. Her glistering stole one moment ruffle4 shook j 
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Like light in ti'Sinulous water gleam’d her eyca divine, as they 
Gkueed on young Herman’s face as he in his bloodless beauty lay. 

With earth’s dear frailty temper’d still—Heaven’s gi-eat and perfect years 
Not yet attain’d—her eyes’ sweet cups ran o’er with silver tears. 


X. 

She parted on his lofty brow his locks of yellow hair; 

She kiss’d his forehead and his lips; then with a sister’s care, 

Around his imaged face serene, the grave’s white folds she tied; 

She took her mother by the hand, and led her from his side; 

Then stood th’ ethereal creature clothed with waveless peace;—“ Thy leave, 
Sweet mother, let me go; and say, dear one! thou wilt not grieve.” 


XI. 

** I shall not grieve ; 1 will not grieve. But come, through the dark woods 
Thy mortal mother shall thee guide, and o’er the crossing Hoods. 

OI I am greatly glad for thee, my young lamb of the fold! 

Clome near, and let me lead thee thus: thy mother gently hold I 
For thou art wash’d in our Christ’s blood! For thou art passing fair! 

The very Spirit of God’s Heavens has breathed upon Uiy hair! 

XU. 

** Now let me guide thee forth. Nay, nay, the thought is foolish all, 

That thou canst wandering err, that aught of ill can thee befall. 

Young dweller of the Heavens! mine own! the angels pure that be, 
Primeeval creatures of God’s hand, in light excel nut thee! 

Those vivid eyes can look tlu'ough night! No monster of the ivild, 
Demon, or bandit of the cave, dares haim my sealed child! 

XIII. 

** In dazzling globes those angels wait, to bear thee wdth swift might. 

O’er the bow’d tops of tufted woods to Zion’s holy height. 

Go then—Ah ! tliou must go indeed!” She smiled—slie turn’d to go ; 

But Miriam caught her shining skirts with a mother’s parting wu('. 

And knelt, and masp’d her hands: Then turn’d the daughter of the skies, 
Rused—led the mourner to a coucli, and breathed upoii her eyes. 

XIV. 

Deep sleep on Miriam fell. Witli face meek as the moon of night. 

Far down in waveless water seen, a sleeping pearl of light, 

A moment gazed that child on her; then brightening went. At morn. 
With hope through sorrow, Miriam saw to dust her llunimn borne. 

Her faith was perfect now in Him whose blood for men had flow’d. 

Calm ahone her evening life, and set in the bosom of her God. 


END OF THE DEAIO.MAI. 
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OrENINQ OF THE LIVERPOOL AND MANCHESTER RAILROAD. 


The papers have amply done their 
duty in detailing minutely the various 
proceedings of that ever-memorablc 
day, the 15th of September, the open¬ 
ing of the rmiroad,—a day, I will 
venture to 8ay,speaking numerically, 
which has made a greater impressiun 
upon a local population than any 
other within memory of man. But 
still, as every individual who was 
present to witness that extraordinary 
exhibition, had his own little private 
catalogue of observations, perhaps a 
f<!W “epea pteroenta” written “cur- 
rente calatno,” of one amongst the 
multitudinous eye-witnesses, may 
prove acceptable; winged words, 
written with running pens, are, in 
truth, the best adapted to the temper 
of the times, when the heads of thou¬ 
sands are in a whirl; when time and 
space are fast hiding their diminished 
heads, and universal uhiquit}’-, by 
universal suffrage, is announced to 
be the order t»f the day. 

Happy he who could find a loil- 
ging ot any kind in the town of Li¬ 
verpool; but whether on beds of 
board, or beds of down, or beds of 
roses, 1 doubt much whether on that 
night any of the morrow's favoured 
spectators indulged in their average 
<piantuni of sleep. There was a te- 
verish conspiracy of pleasure, of 
curiosity, and perhaps, beyond what 
many chose to express or encourage, 
of solemn forebodings, of secret pre¬ 
sentiments, of those qualms and mis¬ 
givings of all sorts and sizes, which 
are wont to haunt timid minds when 
placed in situations to which they 
are unused. “ I would give the w'oiid 
for a seat in the locomotives,” said 
one; “ I would not venture the sole 
of my foot in tliein, as 1 value iny 
life,” said another; such was the 
antipodal extent and scale of opinion. 
Aboutfour o’clock in the morning our 
slumbers were disturbed by a tlcak 
autumnal whistling of wind, accom¬ 
panied with driving showers patter¬ 
ing against the window. The sky 
looked dismally lowering, and the 
scud, as it flew by, gave but poor 
hope of the goodly day so ai'dently 
wished for. The rain did, however, 
cease; and the scud melting away 
disclosed patches of blue sky, gi-adu- 
ally enlarging; in which the best of 
omens appeared, in the form of some 


ten or a dozen swallows soaring in 
the air. In short, by seven o’clock, all 
were up, and all in spirits, literally 
sjieaking, basking in tlic full sun¬ 
shine of hope, as its rays glanced ■ 
upon the early breakfasMable.— 
Proceeding towards the scene of ac¬ 
tion, the whole country seemed alive; 
every lane was filled; every field was 
sprinkled with multitudes in their 
best and brightest apparel; some 
moving to the right, some to the left, 
crossing each other, as a seaman 
would say, on diflTerciit tacks; but all 
nevertheless in motion for the same 
end ; each hastening to take his sta¬ 
tion ill the point selected in his' 
judgment as the best, to witness the 
• opening of the railroad. On reach¬ 
ing the more immediate suburlis of 
Liverpool, the plot began to thick-en 
tenfold; avenues of approach were 
partially blocked up; streets assu¬ 
med a choking inaccessible aspect; 
while roofs, ridges, and pinnacles, 
wherever they commanded a view 
of the line of operation, were thickly 
studded with spectators, often in the 
most perilous situations. Near the 
entranc(i of the gi-eat tunnel, two' 
lofty insulated chimneys, in the form 
of beautifully proportioned columns, 
had been erected, for' the steam en¬ 
gines destined to draw waggons up 
the long inclined plane, undermi¬ 
ning the whole length of the town. 
From the orifice of these spiry 
shafts, about half-a-dozen gallant 
fellows thrust their figures, having, 
by perseveringly burrowing their 
way through the draft bore, fully en¬ 
titled themselves to unquestionably 
the very best scat tliat could be ima¬ 
gined. Not fai* from these chimneys 
stood a windmill, in which, as all la¬ 
bour was suspended, the sails were 
furled, and me machinery at rest, 
and from the radiating lattice-work 
one individual, whose head must 
have been hard and immovable as 
Meinnon’s, had very cooUv Iwd him¬ 
self out; and there, witli folded 
arms, in perfect composure, sat 
through the morning on the narrow 
ledge of one of the skeleton arms, 
where a squirrel might have been 
excused for manifesting nervous 
symptoms, looking down from his 
airy seat on the busy world below, 
with as little apprehension as a jack- 
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daw on the weathercock of a cathe¬ 
dral. After fihea'inff our tickets, the 
scene was changed. In a sort of area, 
BuiTouuded by offices and high walls, 
were drawn up two ranges of car¬ 
riages of every shape and quality, 
from tiie gorgeous car of triumph, 
decorated with gold and crimson, to 
plain homely unadorned butter-and- 
egg sort of market carts—much the 
kind of collection tiiat might be 
made from a compound of the Lord 
Mayor's show and Epsom races. 
Here was just such a procession, as 
iny readers may recollect on old Chi¬ 
nese screens, smart figures, gay dres¬ 
ses, musicians, wheeled cairiages, all 
jostled together, with tlie character¬ 
istic ornaments (after the Chinese 
fashion) of a profusion of little flags, 
red, blue, brown, yellow, and green, 
all flapping and fluttering in the 
wind. Ail the world seemed I'ollect- 
ed in the same spot; not only niiie- 
tenths of those 1 knew in tlie neigh¬ 
bouring counties were there, but 
three-fourths, at least, of my whole 
circle of friends, from Pekin, west¬ 
ward to the Pacific. Nay more, 
some few persons crossed me whom 
1 bad long ceased to consider as 
tenants of this world; but tliere they 
were, all alive, with iiappy, smiling, 
merry looks, like every body else 
about tliem. The ill-humoured had, 
for the time being, put their ill- 
humour into tiien* pockets; the 
frightened lost sight of their fears; 
the fretful bad neither time nor in¬ 
clination to be peevish. It was like 
the jubilee of the J(;ws, when all 
grievances were forgotten; enmities 
and heart-burnings evaporated like 
smoke, and tlie very Qusuers, throw¬ 
ing aside ttieir gravity, looked as gay 
as lai'ks, and joined in the general 
joyousness. 

This was our state. Alas i who 
could have surmised, at such a mo¬ 
ment, that within the short space of 
another hour, tliis all-pervading joy 
should he exchanged for one per¬ 
vading gloom—^uuder a solemn les¬ 
son of man’s mortality, and the frail 
tenure upon which his existence is 
held. 

All liad, at length, taken their seats, 
all, like the Gilpin family, “ agog to 
dash through tliick and thin,” when 
the main-spring of the day’s work, 
the Duke of Wellington, was an¬ 
nounced, walking down the vacuit 


space between the carriages; his 
keen penetrating eye seemed, at die 
same identical moment, to recognise 
every individual, while, with a hearty 
laugh of surprise, he testified ids 
satisfaction at the strange situation 
in which he, iike the rest of die 
world, found himself so suddenly 
placed. To every cairiage, or set 
of carriages, a trumpeter was ap¬ 
pointed ; in addition to wiiich, a full 
military band was stationed at the 
head of the procession. On his 
entrance, each performer, in succes¬ 
sion, burst into action, with lungs 
inflated and cheeks ready to crack, 
as he caught sight of die Great Cap¬ 
tain of the Bge. Accordingly, by 
the time the foremost had wdl 
established liiinself in Ids part, the 
next had taken up the wondrous 
,note, and so on dirougli the line, 
till bar, time, and tune, were inextri¬ 
cably intermingled; all, however, lia- 
ving one and the same object in view, 
viz. to give full effect to “ See die 
Conquering Hero Comes!” In the 
midst of this din of harmony, a 
gun was fired within a few yards; 
at the sound of whicii, as its smoke 
curled above the walls, the leading 
carriages were slou'ly launched away, 
each set following at short internals, 
till the wiiole, gliding from the ai-ea, 
entered the smeller tunnel, witii a 
low rumbling sound, as the iron 
wheels revolved on their iron lieds. 
Tills minor tunnel, of 100 yiwds or 
diereabouts, in lengdi, was, whether 
accidentally or intentionally, (for the 
sake of effect,) 1 know not, almost 
dark; the little light, at least, there 
was, not being more than sufficient 
to make the darkness visible. If 
intentional, nothing could have been 
devised in better taste, giving doulile 
effect to die scene that awaited our 
emerging into broad daylight—a 
scene wliich few, if any, can ever 
hope to see equalled. The deep 
valley, cut out of die precipitous 
solid bank of rock, into which the 
two tunnels opened, was command¬ 
ed by positions, from whence, I am 
sure I speak within compass, above 
twenty thousand eyes riveted upon 
one procession, now assembled, for 
the first time, on the true line of 
railway; preparing for actual flight, 
as fast' as eight fine engines could 
be harnessed; all emitting colunrns 
oi vapour, all stewning, puffing, and 
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blowing, as if every boiler and bar 
within or about tiiem, would burst, 
or rive asunder. All ready 1 The 
signal was repeated, and away we 
flew, amidst clouds of steam, while 
tlie rocks re-echoed with the deafen¬ 
ing shouts of the myriads above and 
about us. I have said before that 
tlic papers liave told all that can be 
told ot sundry particulars, which it 
would be unnecessary again to notice. 
But no words of tlicirs or mine cnn 
convoy an adequate notion of tlie 
inagiiifl<H>nce (I cannot use a smaller 
word) of our ])rogre8s. At first 
it was comparatively slow; but soon 
we felt that we were indeed uoing, 
and then it was that every person 
to whom the conveyance was new, 
must have* been sensible that the 
ada]>tation of locomotive power was 
establishing a fresh era in tlie state 
of society; the final results of which 
it is impossible to contemplate. On 
looking over the side, the earth, with 
its iron stri])es on which we shot 
along, seemed like a vast riband un¬ 
rolling itself rapidly as wc went. 
At one maximum of speed, the 

I x'bbles scarcely caught the eye ; 
j<‘fore the sight was fairly fixed 
M})oii them, they were far away and 
lost in the rear. The shouts of joy 
which greeted those in front, fell in 
their full gladsoineuess on us, who 
rapidly filled up the intervening 
space ; while those which hailed us 
as we passed, were destined to be 
tlie compliment to others, who in 
another instant occupied our place. 
At times it was difficult to recognise 
or distinguish the countenances of 
tlie long continuous lines of specta- 
tm's, as they seemed to ‘glide away, 
like painted figures swiftly drawn 
through the tubes of a magic lantern. 
One engine (fur what reason I could 
nut exactly ascertain, unless left free 
to exhibit its unfettered powers) 
was placed on the corresponding pap 
rallel line of railway, so that, with¬ 
out interruption, it could move to 
and fro at pleasure. When we were 
at full speed, its coming was announ¬ 
ced ; far behind, I saw it as a speck 
in the distance,but rapidly increasing 
in size, it became, it I may use the 
expression, in a few seconds, largely 
visible, and shot by us, as tliough we 
were jogging on quietly in a farmer’s 
market cart. In a trice, having reach¬ 
ed the bead of the column, it retro- 


f raded, and then exhibited what may 
e termed a frightful display of ve¬ 
locity, compounded not as before, 
when overtaking us, of our velocity 
to be deducted, but to be added. 
Tiiere was a loud whiz and a rattling 
of wheels; 1 could scarcely discern 
its form, as it bore down as if to 
crush all before it—a glance W'as all 
—it came and was gone—with a 
compai'ative speed (taking ours at 
twenty, and its own at about double) 
of nearly sixty miles an hour 1 
In the rapid movement of tliese 
engines, there is an optical deception 
worth noticing. A spectator obser- 
1 ing tlieir approacli, wJien at extreme 
speed, can scaicely divest himself of 
the idea, that tliey are not enlarging 
and increasing in size rather than 
moving. 1 know not how to explain 
ray meaning better, than by referring 
to the enlargement of objects in a 
phantasmagoria. At first tJie image 
IS barely discernible, but as it ad¬ 
vances irom tlie focal point, it seems 
to increase beyond all limit. Thus 
an engine, as it draws near, appears 
to become rapidly magnified, and as 
if it would fill up Uie entire space 
between the banks, and absorb every 
thing within its vortex. 

Hitherto all had gone on to admi¬ 
ration, when a trifling accident oc¬ 
curred, rather of a satisfactory nature 
tlian otherwise, inasmuch as it proved 
that, wliat might theoretically be con¬ 
sidered perilous, may, practically 
speaking, be of no consequence what¬ 
ever. One of our engine wheels, how 
I know not, contrived to bolt from 
the course—in plain words, it esca¬ 
ped from the rail,and ploughed along 
upon the clay, with no other incon¬ 
venience than an increase of friction, 
wliich damped our speed, and with the 
additional application of the break, 
soon brought us to an anchor. The 
engine, however, behind us, not be¬ 
ing aware of our mishap, came pelt¬ 
ing on at a smart pace, without re¬ 
ceiving its signal for checking motion 
in time. Accordingly, those on the 
look-out hastily called on tiieir fol¬ 
low-passengers to be on ^elr guar^, 
and pi-epare for a jolt, which took 
place with a crash upon our rear, 
sufficiently loud and forcible to give 
an idea of what would h^en, ff by 
any strange chance it had charged us 
with the unrestrained impetuosity of 
its pewets. 
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It w not necessary to deacribe how 
we were Jiniled in our prop^eaa with 
the enthusiastic cheers of wondering 
multitudes, rather let roe mention 
the one exception. In passing by a 
(l(>Mse mass of people, 1 observed, a 
few hundred yards distant from the 
road, a solitary being pursuing his 
daily work with as much indifference 
to what was going on as if he had 
been Robinson Crusoe on his desert 
island. He rvas in a field of oats; and 
there, witit measured step, he slowly 
and leisurely followed the stroke of 
his scythe withoutamoment’s pause; 
the broad flap of his hat was slouch¬ 
ed over his face, and neither head 
was raised, nor eye turned upward, 
to cast a single look upon the helter- 
skelter party flying by him on the 
wings of the wind. He continued his 
work w'ith a dogged indifierenceand 
imperturbability, which, could it in 
charity have been attributed solely to 
steady and industrious habits, W'ould 
go far to make one hate steadiness 
and industry for the rest of one’s life. 

The time for taking in water was 
now at hand. Each set of carriages 
was either stop])ing or slowly pro¬ 
ceeding to their respective tanks. 
On looking out, I observed the Duke’s 
train drawn up parallel to another 
train, with a coiisiderable number 
of persons on foot assembled in 
the intervening space; and, at the 
same time, I perceived an appear¬ 
ance of hustling, and stooping, and 
crowding together for which I could 
not well account. In another mo¬ 
ment, a gentleman rushed forth, 
and came running up the line to¬ 
wards us; as he neared, I saw evi¬ 
dently that he was much agitated, 
and pale, and breathless—in short, 
that something dreadful had hap¬ 
pened was obvious. At length he 
slopped, and fifty voices exclaimed, 
“ Has any thing hajtpened ? What is 
the matter ?” In a state of distracted 
nervousness, and in broken uncon¬ 
nected words, he at last broke silence 
—" Oh God I he is dead! He is kill¬ 
ed! he is killed!”—“Who, and when, 
dfcdhowf” burst from every moulii; 
the first passing thought on my own, 
and probably every other mind, be¬ 
ing, that some desperate and success¬ 
ful attempt had been made on the 
Duke’s life. The truth, however, soon 
spread like wildfire to the right and 
lef^ acting, as it fell upon every ear, 


like a spell. Smiles and cheerful 
countenances were changed for one 
general gloom. Amongst those who 
were near the fatal spot, the first feel¬ 
ing was one of thankfulness, that 
their own immediate relative was 
not the victim; tlie next, and most 
permanent, was sympathy with the 
unhappy lady who saw her husband 
stretched, lacerated and bleeding, 
on the ground. A further sympathy 
was, I am sure, as generally and as 
sincerely felt—a sympathy with those 
gentlemen, who, as directors, lm<i 
for so long devoted themselves to 
the accommodation of the jtnblir, 
and looked forward to this day as a 
gratifying and auspici<uj8 termiua- 
lioii of tlicir lahoiirs; conscious, too, 
as they were, that had their jirinted 
directions, issued with the tickets, 
been adhered to, no such accident 
could by any possibility have oc¬ 
curred. 

During the long interval spent in 
a state of uncertainty, individual 
feelings were vented in a variety of 
ways. Some were in tears, some, 
retired from the. crowd and pace<l 
hastily iip and down the road, some 
seated themselves by th© side in si- 
lencj‘. Some stood absorbed, wliile 
others discussed the accident in little 
knots and parties—some were gesti¬ 
culating, while others weris looking 
on speechless and motionless. 

The final decision being in favour 
of advancing, scats were resumed, 
and we moved on; but the hiioynnt 
exhilaration of the morning was 
past, and the whole now wore the 
sombre aspect of a funeral proces¬ 
sion. llie military band was left to 
retuiTi as it could ; I saw them, 
crest-fallen, picking tlieir way home¬ 
ward through tlie‘ mud and mire ; 
our trumpeters, who had hitherto 
rather overpowered us with their 
efforts, were ordered to keep silenci*, 
and no responsive greetings met the 
shouts of spectators, as yet in igno¬ 
rance of the sad event The weather, 
too, began to assume a cheerless as¬ 
pect and the lively face of a well- 
cultivated country was soon exchan¬ 
ged for the dreary wilds of Chatnioss, 
that Paradise of Will o’ the Wisps, 
snipes, and blue devils. 

Speaking of snipes reminds me of 
an anecdote which occurxed not long 
since in this very place. One of the 
engineers, hurrying across the moss 
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upon his locomotive, started a couple Liverpool, fuid disappointed a mob 
01 these birds 
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took the same line of course. As 
races with snipes are of rare occur* 
rencc in a man’s life, he availed him¬ 
self of the opportunity, and forthwith 
putting forth his whole physical 
powers, determined on trying the 
speed of his winged competitors. 
According to Ids own account, tlie 
{‘.outest, which continued neck and 
neck for some distance at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour, terminated in 
his favour; the birds then wheeling 
oil' for the inl(>rior of tiie moss. 1 
have, however, lery considerable 
doubts as to t)ie conclusion drawn 
by the engineer, being perfectly con¬ 
fident tliat if by accident lie did gain 
an advantage, the snipes most assu¬ 
redly were not at their high pressure 
speed ; for the flight of some of the 
slowest birds, the sparrow, the crow, 
and starling, for instance, averages 
thirty miles an hour; while others 
duubh‘, treble, and in some cases, as 
for example the swift, even quadru¬ 
ple that veloi'ity. 

A heavy shower, with distant thun¬ 
der, tended littb'. to raisin our spirits 
in crossing tliis irrecluiniubic wilder¬ 
ness of nearly six miles in extent, 
continuing with more or less inter¬ 
mission till the end of our journey. 

The ])opulation, which had for a 
time been thinly assembled, now, as 
we approached Manchester, became 
tleiise in a gimmetrical ratio. Strag¬ 
gling parties were succeeded by lines 
deejjer and more closely packed 
every yard we proce«*dcd. 

Up to this point, an organized po¬ 
lice had kept a passage open, and 
little or no inconvenience or obstruo 
tion was experhmeed; but now wo 
■H'tu’c entering upon a world bidding 
defiance to order, and closing in up¬ 
on the carriages on every side. 

To have proceeded with even mo¬ 
derate speed, must have caused the 
Inevitable death of hundreds. It was 
no longer in detached masses, how¬ 
ever large, that human beings were 
now crowded to suffocation, but as 
far as the eye could reach, on points 
commanding any thing like a view, 
was one vast sea of people, on whom 
it was impossible to look without 
sensations of apprehension, or to re¬ 
flect without dread on die probable 
consequences, had we returned to 


Malicious incendiaries were at 
hand, ready to fan any thing into a 
flame. It was well known, that for 
some days previous to the 15tli, evil- 
disposed persons liad been busy.— 
One wretch had, it was said, pre¬ 
pared some thousands of tri-color 
cockades for gratuitous distribution; 
but to what extent they M'ere really 
issued, or where ttiey were display¬ 
ed, I know not, it so happening timt 
four instaiu’es only came under my 
immediate observation; three con¬ 
sisting merely of short scraps of 
blue, white, aud red ribbon, pinned 
to th(t huttun-holes of fellows of tlie 
very lowest desiTiption; the fourth, 
liovvever, decorated a jicrsonage of 
such eminent consequence in his own 
estimation, that it would be au act 
of iiijiistico to pass over unnoticed 
so ]>crf'ec.t a pattern, the very bcau- 
ideai of that class of deputy candle- 
suufl'ei'H to Hunt aud Cubhett, hero 
and tiiere to be met witli in our pro¬ 
vincial towns. He bad siicceeui'd, 
by good liiek, in establishing himself 
on a little iiisulateil mound of liard- 
eiied mud or rubbisli, somewhat 
apart from the rest of his fraternity, 
'nierc he stood, sole monarch of the 
soil, with nrins n-kimlio, upliolding 
his sipiah, broad-faced, and broad- 
bodied, coarse figure, by the assist¬ 
ance of .a stout stick, which propped 
him up on the rigiit side, with the 
evident intent of attracting notice, 
mTuyed, as he was, M ith a profusion 
of collars, cockades, bunches, and 
bows of tricolor ribbon, fluttering 
from every band and button-iiule; 
and afl'ecting to look with sovereign 
contempt on tlie aristocratical page¬ 
antry, and, no doubt, convinced 
witiiin Itimself, tliat tlie noble Duke 
mid bis party were quailing beneath 
the gaze of so important a repre- 
sentiitive of Radicalism; and, in good 
trutli, if physiognomy may be twen 
as a test of intention, they had good 
reason so to do, were there the slight¬ 
est prospect of lie and his worthy 
associates liaving ever the power 4 1 ^* 
putting tiic said intentions into exe¬ 
cution. That coadjutors might be 
found was likely enough, from a very 
transient inspection of the unsight¬ 
ly rabble, who, having broken all 
Munds, and filled up the road, ac- 
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tuaSly comp<*lIed us to force a pas- 
BBge, at tlip risk, in spite of the ut¬ 
most caution and skill, of playing the 
part of the Jaggemaut ear, and crush- 
mg human beings at every step. 
How different, in all respects, from 
the crowds we had left in the morn- 
ingl 

In or near Liverpool but one sen¬ 
timent seemed to prevail, that of 
doing honour to the day by a display 
of honest, loyal feeling. Clothed in 
their Sunday best, the Liverpool, and 
other assembled crowds along the 
road, cheered us with repetitions of 
those hearty, sailor-like shouts, which 
come home at once to the heart, and 
admit of no misconstruction. Here, 
on the other hand, thousands pressed 
about us, ** shewing no sign,” hut 
watching us pass with looks of sul¬ 
len or insolent indifference. A slo¬ 
venly, ^^^?ged set, with hair uncomb¬ 
ed and beards unshaven, with waist¬ 
coats open, exhibiting unwashed skin, 
dirty linen, and bare necks, they pre¬ 
sented the same character of “ a rude 
people,” as old Stej^ie the Chroni¬ 
cler described them some hundred 
years ago. 

But as the eye wandered over 
this vast ocean of human beings, 
other trains of thought passed across 
the mind. Some serious enough, 
acquiring weight from the recent 
and prominent feature of the day. 
What a congregated mass of life I 
How, and where, was each individual 
ortion to be classed hereafter ? and 
y what unerring fiat of justice, tem¬ 
pered with mercy, was the fate of 
each to be for ever fixed? How 
many had treasured up, or duly ana- 
lysea, the talent committed to his 
enre; how many had enst it aside 
with the indifference of the brute that 
perisheth ! Then came considera¬ 
tions as to the quantum of benefit 
derived by the world from this ac¬ 
cumulation of bodies and brains. 
What per eentage of good or evil 
was in store from the march of in¬ 
tellect amongst them ? In the midst 
of these and similar reveries, the 
^ Speech of an orator in London sud¬ 
denly came to my recollection, who, 
immediately after the king’s acces¬ 
sion, in moTsdising npon the num¬ 
bers he had seen collected, took oc¬ 
casion to wonder that earth should 
ev«r be found wherein to bury them. 
At the time, 1 must confess that hie 


observation smd his wonder seemed 
very unnecessary; for even now, 
where the numbers were ten, if not 
twentyfold greater, there appeared 
to me no manner of difficulty in the 
case. We had just passed a bury- 
ing-ground sufficiently spacious and 
deep for the ]iopulation of the whole 
United Kingdom. Chatraoss would 
at any moment swallow the whole of 
such an assemblage at a meal, and 
digest every man, woman, and cliild 
of them in a month. Following up 
the idea, however, and shifting it to 
other worldly requisites, I could not 
help marvelling at tlie quantity of 
beds such a host would re(|uire, how 
many acres of mattresses must be 
iaid to provide a suitable dormitory. 
Then as to their commissariat—wliat 
droves of oxen to be boiled, roasted, 
or salted down, for a simple dinner; 
and what an infinity of cultivated 
lands to afford for each but one single 
loaf of bread!—The gross amount 
assembled on tliat day has been va¬ 
riously estimated; my own idea, on 
tlie following data, is, that it could 
not have been less than four hundn*d 
thousand. Liverpool, with its ad¬ 
joining villages and scafiu'ing popu¬ 


lation, say .f<5o,uuo 

Manchester parish, including 
Salford, say. 187,000 


Making an aggregate of about d37,0(Xl 

From this we must, however, make 
a certain deduction for servants and 
others of necessity left at home ; but 
these again may be fairly balanced 
by tlie extraordinary accession of 
strangers flocking from all parts of 
the world into those towns. Tlie 
additional numbers may, without dif¬ 
ficulty, be brought up from the thick¬ 
ly inhabited manufacturing districts, 
and numerous large towns within 
easy distance of the railroad, which 
poured forth indefinite numbers, pla¬ 
cing every coach, cart, waggon, and 
horse, in requisition on this memo¬ 
rable day.—Another mode of com¬ 
putation, collected from observation, 
would yield a still larger amount. 
Calling the whole distance, in rough 
numbers, thirty miles, and allowing 
a sufficiency of space per head, we 
shall have a continuous single line on 
either side the railway, of about 8000 
for every mile; but as, with the ex¬ 
ception of Chatmoss, the crowds, if 
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drawn out, would, I think, have far 
exceeded that number, probably 
forming a double, and, in many parts, 
a treble rank for miles, the total 
amount of four hundred thousand 
(they were estimated by many at 
five) will appear to be far from over¬ 
rated. To form some idea of the cu¬ 
riosity excited, and avidity for satis¬ 
fying it, a reference might be made 
to the number of stands erec-ted in 
every eligible position on die line; 
one, for instance, near thi* great via¬ 
duct and embankment atSaukey, was 
advertised to accommodate no less 
than a thousand persons; and, in or¬ 
der to command respectability, tick¬ 
ets were issued at ten shillings and 
sixpence, including <-onveyancc to 
ana from certain places, and a hand¬ 
some collation. We passed it before 
the sad catastrophe, all in the highest 
spirits, ])rci)aring to dll up the time 
till our return by a ball. The musi¬ 
cians had taken their seats, and dan¬ 
cing had coiuiiienced, when such was 
the paralyzing eflect of the accident, 
so general the syrajiathy, that the mo¬ 
ment the news was received, by a 
simultaneous wish, the music was 
ordered away,and every symptom of 
festivity suspended. 

The morning, so joyously spent at 
the western end of the line, had not 
been idly passed at its eastern ter¬ 
mination. If Liverpool arose with 
the lark to witness our departure, 
Manchester had taken an early break¬ 
fast to bp in readiness fur our arrival. 
Large warehouses had been appro¬ 
priated for our accommodation, and 
tables amply provided for a luxuri¬ 
ous repast. In addition to these, an 
extensive platform, in an adjacent 
warehouse, had been reserved for a 
respectable selection of spectators, 
anxious to hail the first appearance 
of the procession. Unfortunately for 
them, no precaution had been taken 
to guard against the weather, and as 
the lowering clouds from the west¬ 
ward had bestowed their contents 
upon them at an earlier hour, caps, 
bonnets, pelisses, and patience, were 
beginning to be the worse for the 
wear, even before the time appointed 
for our approach. But that time 
passed, and still wo came not—an¬ 
other hour passed, and still no tidings. 

In the abspupe of certainty rumour 
began to be busy. Ajiprehension 
had before beeu excited by the sight 


of a troop of dragoons in full trot, 
defiling over a bridge, in the direc¬ 
tion oi Liverpool, summoned, it was 
said, to disperse a mob at Ecclee^ 
who had collected in force, and were 
tearing up the railway. This alarm 
was in due time relieved by tlie re¬ 
turn of the dragoons, rather angry 
from their fruitless errand, having 
found the railroad perfectly safe- 
no mob at all, and nothing damaged 
but their own best jackets and pan¬ 
taloons, by the drenching rain. How- 
ev(*r, that something had happened, 
that the progress had been interrupt¬ 
ed, was obvious; and the c1atU>ring 
of thunder over head, added to the 
nervous excitement of the situation, 
and the preseutimeuts and forebo¬ 
dings of those who had friends en 
route, soon rose to their utmost 
height. At this moment the signal- 
gun fired, a distant cheer was heard 
along the line, and the cloudy va¬ 
pour of an engine was seen above 
the houses, liinbrellas were lower¬ 
ed, every head stretched to the ut¬ 
most, when the cheer gradually died 
away, as the Northumbriau, the 
Duke’s engine, with a single car at¬ 
tached to it, dashed through the line 
of soldiers, appointed to guard the 
railway, to the front of the great 
warehouse : and in another moment 
the cry of “ A surgeon!" “ I.ord Wil¬ 
ton wants a surgeon!” hjwead through 
the crow'^d. 

One of the most eminent w'as 
wdthin call. While he went off for 
his instruments, the engine hurried 
back to Eccles to replenish its boil¬ 
er. In an incredibly short time both 
again met on the same spot. The 
boiler had been filled, the instrii- 
inciits procured, and away again flew 
the Northumbrian on its painful mis- 
sioii. In about another hour the 
train arrived, and all excepting the 
Duke descended to take refresli- 
ment; hut tliis fatal event had not 
only cast insuperable gloom over all 
and every thing, but disorganized the 
admirably arranged plans of the day. 
We were expected in Liverpool at 
four. It was now past that hour aud 
we were still at Manchester—even¬ 
ing was setting in—the sky was over¬ 
cast-heavy dark clouds threatened 
a settled downfall—^but the majority 
of the endues were absent taking in 
water. Hints had readied the po¬ 
lice, that the populace in the sub-< 
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iirl>8 liad evinced symptomsi of im- quent delays, from vai'ious causes, 
patience and turbulence; earlier in occurred, our progress was, on tlie 
the daj^ respectable people, walk- whole, bidioua, and we were in dark- 
in? nniougst them, haa found it un- ness before we had completed half 
pleasant, and latti'rly they had taken our journey; about nine o’clock, a 
to the practical joke, so well suited cry was raised that two other engines 
to their charac‘.ter and taste, of be- were bearing down upon us, and with 
spattering tlie more decently dressed tliese liariiessed on to the rest, we 
who came witliin reach,with clay and hopcdfor aspeedy termination of tlie 
mud. Under such circumstances, it remainder. But all their unitedeCorts 
was decided that the Duke’s train of were found incompetent to die task 
carri^es should move ofi’ with the of taking such a load up the inclined 
engines already arrived, leaving the plane near Sutton, and tlie gentlemen 
reniaiiider, consisting of about twenty accordingly dismounted, in number 
vehicles, containing upwards of six about 400, to walk this ascending 
hundred passcngei's, to follow as mile. There was something more 
soon as the other engines arrived, striking perhaps than agreeable in 
Five o’clock came, but none appear- this part of the day’s work. The five 
ed, when word was brought that the engines throwing out jets of sparks 
ducal train had unluckily taken the into the air, which were carried far 
same line as the returning engines; away by tin* wind, ivliile the roadway 
and that, as they could not pass each was sprinkled with fiery particles fall- 
other, there was no alternative but ingfrom the furnace grates, the flames 
for the Duke to retrace his steps to casting a bright golden light on the 
Manchester, through the now unmn- clouds of condensing steam which 
nngeablemob,ordriveourenginesou were constantly escaping—all com- 
before him to Liverpool. Of course bined to produc.e a strange but sombre 
the former was deemed the most ad- illumination, gleaming partially on 
visable, and we had nothing for it but the long tniiii of carriages, succeeded 
to wait in patience for their return, by such a numerous escort. Little 
employing our leisure in pondering more remains to be ^1. Suflicc it 
upon bow and where the night was to add, that about hiiif'past tim, the 
to be passed if they did not return whole train defiled through the large 
at all, an event considered to be by no tunnel, landing its six hundred and 
means improbable. Soon after five odd passengers, in a pitch-dark night, 
o’clock, liowever, our luqies were re- in a remote part of the town, far dis- 
vived by the unexpected appearance tap^rom the inns and hotels with 
of three, engines, which had, it ap- wliich they were acqtiainted, hurry- 
m^red, - not V<^en caught up with iiig about in confusion, in search of 
fne rest, and with these, at a quarter carriages which had driven off, or 
after five, the whole remaining tniin separated friends whom th(>y were 
commenced its retre.ak Whether, destimui not to find. Many, never 
that in the person of the Duke, tlie dreaming of such a delay, having se- 
main attraction had been withdrawn, cured no beds, and, therefore, in a 
or that the rain from above, or the state of utter uncertaiiity wliere Uiey 
slopptaess from below, liad damjied were to jirocure bouse room for the 
their ardour, 1 cannot say, but wc night; with the further conviction, 
met witdi comparatively little oI>- tliat horses to take tiiem awn;^cre 
striictioti, 'and finally cleared the not to be got on any terms. S&nge 
suburbs without running aver or adventures must have fiilleu to tiie 
beipg assailgd by a single radical lot of some, in such a scene of con- 
Over-wmgl^^ as our three engines fusion, unpalatable enough at the 
“were, they evinced their power, by ^ time, though now, wlien nought is left 
dragging us on with cousiderableilll^ut retrospection, leaving pleasant as 
speed, particularly over Chatmoss, well ns ]iaiiiful reminiscences of a 
which tve passed (I believe, in great day whosecoiinterparttbey can never 
me,mure, because it has a full from expect to see again, 
tin* dead level of one in about laoo)* A Rait.er. 

at the smart rate of from eighteen to 20th Sept, 1830. Jr 

twenty miles an hour. But as fre- 
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No. LII. 

XPH A’EN STMnOZin KTAIKnN nEPINrSZOMENAHN 
HAEA KnTIAAONTA KA0HMENON OINOnOTAZEIN. 

Z. 

Piioc. ap Ath. 

I This is a tlislich hy irisv old Phori/Iides, 

An aucif.itt who wrotr. crafthed Grevh in no silty days ; 
Mranintf,*^ ’Trs kiout i-oh good \Mxi:uii{itiNu pkopms, 

Not to i.ht tiih ji'o pack pol no tiik ito\i<o mkk a chipple; 
But gaiey to chat aviiilk disccssim; tiikir tipple.” 

An cjccllrnt rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 

And a very Jil niollo to put to our Nodes.} 

C. N. ap. Amhr. 


S< EVE —Blue Parhntr; — Tme,eiyht o'clock ;— North, Shepherd, one? 


•SHEPHERD. 

Which o’ hr threo., I Avonner, looks lipst at tlip aettin’ in o’ another wun- 
tpi- r 1 siispeck it’s me—for to say naetliin? o’ the jufr, wliahas lostliis nose, 
yoii’re “(‘ttiii" iiiair and mair spinuleKiiankit, sir, ilka year—as for your 
hauHs, aiK* may see througli them—anti a’tln'gitlier you’re an interesting 
atomy o’ the aultl srlmol—I fear wti’re gaun to lose you, sir, during the 
season. But diniin inirit], sir— 3 'e .sail liae a iiioiiiment erected to 3 'ou hy a 
grateful nation on the ('altoii-hill—and ships coinin’ up the Firth—steamers, 
smacks, and ithers—amang them now and then a man o’ n'ar—will never 
notice tin* Parthenon, a’ glowerin’ through teli'scopes at the mausoleum o’ 
Christopher North. 

north. 

I desire no other monument, James, than a hound set of the Magazine in 
the library of every suhscriher. Yes—iny immortal amhitioii is to live in 
the libraries and liherti(‘s of 1113 ’' native land. 

SHEPHERD. 

A noble sentiment, sir, beautifully expressed. Oh! but you’re a curious 
cretur—a Great Man I 

, NORTH. 

James, I know mysele. 1 am neither a great nor a small — ^but a middle* 
sized man- 

SHEPHERD. 

What the deevil! dinna ye belang to the Sax Feet Club ? 

NORTH. 

No. The Fine Fellows invite me to their Feasts and Festivals—and I am 
proud to he their guest. But my stature is deficient the eighth part of an 
inch; and I could not submit to sit at any board below either the Standard 
or the Salt. 

SHEPHERD. 

A noble sentiment, air, beautifully expressed. Oh! but you’re a curious 
cretur—a Great Man! ^ 

NORTH. » 

I am not a curious creature, James, but a commonplace Christian. As 
to my intellectual stature—and of that I spoke when I said that I mn but a 
uiiddlc-sizod man—it is, I am satisfied, the. stature best adapted for the 
enjoyment of tranquil happiness in this world. I look along the many levels 
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of life—‘anti lo! they seem to form one immense ninpliitlientrc. Below me 
are rows, and rows, and rows of well-api)arelli‘d people—romcmher 1 speak 
ligurati\ely of the mind—^who Hoinetinies look up—ungrudgingly and un- 
envyingly—to where 1 am sitting—smiling on me as on one belonging to 
their own order, though placed by Providence—august Mastcn- of these 
august Oa’emonies—a little loftier in tlie range of stsats in a half-moon 
circling the horizon, and crowded to overflowing tvitli tlic whole human 
race. 

siiEJMiEnn. 

A noble sentiment, sir, beautifully expressed. Oh! but you’re a curious 
cretur—a Great Man! 

NORTH. 

I beg your pardon—but I did not hear you, James—will you re]>cat that 
again P 

SHEPHERD. 

Na. I makes a jnnt o’ never sayin’ the same thing twice owre for ony 
man—except a deaf uue—and only to him gin he uses a lug-trumpet. 

NORTH. 

Then looking right and left, Jani(>s, I behold an immense niidtitiide sit¬ 
ting, seemingly on the same altitude with myself—somewhat ni<»re rirdily- 
robed than our brethren beneath—till, lifting up my eyes, lo! the IVIaguaU's, 
and Potentates, and Princes, and Kings of all the shadowy worlds of mind, 
magnificently arrayed, and belongiiig rather to the heaviuis than to the 
caith! 

SIlEPIlEltD. 

A noble sentiment, sir, beautifully e\press<*d. Oh! but 3 'ou’re a curious 
cretur—a Great Man ! (As/f/c.) I micht din tlnu' words intil his lug fifty 

times without his catchiu’ their meanin’—for ivlian the auld doibul body 
begins bavuriu’ about hiiusell, he’s deaf to a’ things else in the creawtiou. 

NORTH. 

Monuments! Some men have been so glorious, James, that to build up 
something in stone to perpetuate that glory, seems of all futile attempts the 
most futile, and either to betray a sinful distrust of their immortiility, or a 
wretched ignorance of the 

“ Power divine of sacred memories,” 


wbicb win reign on earth, in eternal youth, ages and ages and ages aftc'r the 
elements have dissolved the brass or inarbii*, on wiiicli were vainly en¬ 
graven the consecitited and undying nam<‘s ! 

SHEPUERO. 

A noble sentiment, beau-- — - 


NORTH. 

A monument to Newton! a momimeiit to Shakspeare! Look up to Hea¬ 
ven—look into tlie Unman Henri. Till tlie planets and the passions—the 
afifections and the fixed stars are extingnislied—their iiaines cannot die. 

siiKi’iiERU (startinfj up.) 

A moniment to Sir William Wallace! A moiiiment to William Tell!' Look 
at tlie mountains of Scotland and Switzerland—listen to their cataracts— 
look to the light on the foreheads—^listen to tlie music on the li])S of the 
Free— 


Kings of the Descrii mep whose stately tread 
Brings from tlie dust t^ sound of Liberty 1” 


NOBTII. 

A noble sentiment, James, beautifully ('xpressed. Gh! but you’re a ru- 
rious cretur—a Great Man! 

snEPHERD. 

^Vllat! You’ve been sookin’ in niy flattery a’ tlie time, yesiuld sinner— 
and 1100 turn hitil a banter on inysell tlie compliment I paidyou fra llie vena 
bottom o’ 111 }'lieart ? You’re a uueer dee\il.—Hoo hae ye Btood the wea¬ 
ther this season, sir ? 
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NOHTir. 

Weatlifir ! It never (lpser\(;(l tlie name of ireatlier, James, even rluring 
tliat muddy and mizzly iiUHiiuuier—Sumnn'r; wJiilc the Autumn- 

SlIKIMieUl). 

Weel, do ye ken, sir, tliat 1 never saw in a’ my born days, wliat I cou’d 
wi’ a safe eonscienec Inae ea’d—bad weather y Tiie wai'st lias aye liad home 
redeemin’ «|ua1ity about it that enabh'd me to tlioh* it witlioiit yawmerin’. 
Tiiongli we ina}'na be able to sei‘, we »-an aye think o’ the eleai- blue lift. 
Weatlier, sir, ablins no to speak very seientially in llie way o* nieteoro- 
logieal <»bservation—but rather in a poetieal, tinit. is, ndigious spirit—may 
be defined, 1 jalonse, “ the expression o’ the flnetualions and niodifieatloiis 
o’ feeling in the heart o’ the. hi'evens, madt* audible,and visible, and tangible 
on their face and bosom.” That’s weather. 

.NOllTII. 

Something very beautiful might be written about n eather—climate. 

sni.lMIKKI). 

lint no by you—by me. Oh ! heavens and earth ! () < !od and man ! what 
I —ashejiherd—bae felt in a sju-ing-sbowor ! Tlie diy warld a’ at ance made 
dewy—dewy—ilewy ns the lieht in the Angel o’ Mercy’s eon, beheld by 
coiifite sinner in a midiiigbt di'oam! 

NOKTII. 

Janies, your paw, 

sniaurnitn, 

A saft, I’resli, silent cliange has been wrocht a’ ower tlie ootvvavd creation 
-—and .a congenial change—as saft, as fresh, as silent, has liKi'wise been 
Avrocht within your aiii lieart. IMiisic is iiiaisi harnioiiious—hut not niair 
harinoiiious nor licht; for liclit wiairs a. coat u’ many colours—and lo I 
yonder is the web from Avhieh it was cut—hung aloft in the skies. 

NOIITU. 

There sjiake at once tlie littrick Sliepheril and the Tailor of YarroAA''-FordI 

SIIKI’IIIOIO. 

Tlie llainboAv! Is she not the Lady o’ Lieht, liie Oueen o’ (kilonr, the 
Priiieess of Prisms, the Heiress A])p.areiit o’ Air, and her llo 3 '.al Highness 
of HeaM'iiy OThoii! who liimilest Ueaiily like a bridei* across the val¬ 
ley—oil w'hicli iniagiiiatTon’s eye may keii celestial shapes ukm ing fo 
and fro alnn'>'tin* liraideil hattlemcnts—.Siiii-hi'gotimi, (’loud-horn Angel! 
j'hiihlem, siim, and symhol of mercy and of peace! Siorm*seek(‘r ami 
slorm-siiliducr! Pathwaj’—so sacred Snji(*rsiiti«»n sings—hettveeii Heaven 
mill liarlh! Alike heaotiliil is tliy coniina' and thy going—and no soul 
so savage as not fora Avliile lo saften, as tliy Apiiaritioii comes gradually 
hrealhiiig and hhishitig out of the sky ! Immortal art thon in th}'' evanes¬ 
cence ! 'I'lie sole light, eitlier in liiweii or on earth, ofAvhicli tin' soul may 
not sicken Avlieii overcome with the agouie.s of grief or guilt! () that on my 
death-bed 1 may behold a RaiiilmAV! 

MlUTII. 

Nay, .lames, the jug is empty; and at that nioinent, Avilli tlie sudden jerk 
of your arm, expecting a heavier load on the way to your mouth, you had 
nearly given yourself a bloody nose. Jte more cautious in future—but 
replenish. 

.sm;i>iii:uo. 

In a single instant, a’ the eartk is "ri*eu as emerald, and covered wi’ a 
glorious glitter o’ its aiii, sic as iieiw’shone—or eoii’d shine, over the hricht 
Imt barren sea. A’s joj’^: The feari^es, tin* hanks, the hraes, the lawns, 
the hedges, the woods, tlie single the sanglis, tin* lii‘!ither, the broom, 

the bit bushes, the Avhiiis, the ferrfj the gerssj the (low'ers, tlie weeds— 
sic as doekeiis, nettles, aye, the vtirra hemlock—are a’ harmless and a’ 
linjipy! They seem a’ embiied Avi’ a. sort o’ strange serene spirit o’ life, 
and nought iii a’ creaAVtion seems—dead ! 

NORTH. 

Life-embued by a poet’s soul! 

strEPiiiotn. 

Thou look at the animal creturs. Isua that a bonny bit beastio, cavin’ 
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its large-c’ed giMCofu’ head in the air, frae the elastic turf liftin’ up and 
lettin’ down airain its lang thin legs sae elegantly, its tail a’ tlie while a per- 
fee.k streamer—ill many a winding ring it gallops round its dam—and then, 
half frolicsome half afraid, returns rapidly to her side, and k<*ep8 gazing <m 
the stranger. Some day or ithcr that bit silly foal wull be wiinning a king’s 
plate or a gold cup ; fur you see the Aurab bluid in his line fetlocks, and 
erelong that neck, like his sire’s, will be clothed witii thunder. 

NORTH. 

You must ride him yourself, James, next ycai' at Musselburgh. 

SIIKT'URRU. 

Fling your crutch, sir, intil a rose-bush, till a’ the blossoms flee inlil sepa¬ 
rate leaven, and a’ tlie leaves gang careerin’ in air owt-ower the lea, and 
that would be an eeinage u’ tiie sudden fliehto’ a honji o' snaw-white lambs, 
a’ broken up in a moment as they lay aniang the sunsliine, and scatten‘(l 
far and wide o’er the gremisvvartl—sune to be regatherml on tin* Starting- 
Knoll ; but there the eeinagi* wiill na hand, for rose-leaves ance dissipated 
die like love-kisses lavished in dreams. 

NORTir. 

Rose-leaves and rose-lips—lambs and lasses—ami love-kisses lavislied in 
dreams! And .nil these images suggested in a shepherd’s recolhn'tioii of a 
Spring-Shower! Prevailing pastoral Poet, com])lete thy jiicture. 

siiRPiiEun. 

See how the trooties are loopin’ in the pools—for a shower o’ insecis 
hae come winnowing their way on tlie wings o’ the western-wind, frae the 
weel-watered wavings o’ Elibank’s whisperin’ woods. 

NORTH. 

No such imitative melodics in Ilomer! The sentence is like a sugh. 

SIlEl'IlKni). 

’Twas nae fawte o’ mine, sir, forma mouth got fou o’ double-\Vs—and I 
had to whiif and whustle them oot. Rut hush and list, sir—list and hnsli! 
For that tinest, faintest, amaist evanescent music—merry, or mournful, just 
as ye may be dis|>used to think and feel it—but now it is merry—dear me! 
it’s clean gane—there—there it is he.ard again—like the dying t«»ne o’ the 
Hina’est chord o’ the harp o’ an ang(‘l hapjiy in the heart o’ the highest 
heavens—and what may it be—since our efirs are too dull to hear seraphic 
string or strain—but the hymn, to us amaist liushed by the altitude— 
althougii still pooriii’and poorin’ out like a torrent—o’ the lyric.'d Laverock, 
wha, at the first patterin’ o’ the spring-shower upon the brair<l about his 
neat, had shot, wi’ short, fast-repeated soarings, a-singing up tini sky, as if 
in the delirium o’ his delicht he wou’d hae lorsaken the earth f»>r (*ver— 
but wha, noo that he has reached at last the iiinnacle o’ his am-ial ambi¬ 
tion, widl sime be heard descendin’, as if he were nai'thing but a sang— 
and then seem a musical speck in the sky—till again ring a’ the lower 
regions wi’ his still loud, but far tenderer straiiih—for soarin’ he pours, 
but siiikiil’ he breathes Ids voice, till it ceases suddenly in a flutter and a 
imtrmurowre the head o’ his brooding mate—lifted lovingly up wi’ its large 
Baft ecu to welcome her lover-husband to their blessed nest! 

NORTH. 

My dear .Tames, you have illustrated your deliuition of w'catlier by an 
^exquisite exam])le- 

SHErillilRl). 

But Fm no half dune yet—— 

NORTH. 

For the present, if you please, Jam^. 

SHEPHERD. 

But I dinna please—and I insist on being alloo’d to feenisU my Spring- 
Shower. 

Nontn. 

Well, if it must be so—first tell me what you meant by averring that tliere 
is no such thing in nature as bad weather. 1 am rather disposed to be¬ 
lieve that—whatever may have been tlie case once—now tliere is no such 
thing as good. ^ Why, .Tames, you might as well seek to prove hy a defini¬ 
tion that there is no such thing in nature as an ugly woman. 
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SHEPHERD. 

• Neitlipr tliciR is, sir, I'licre art> diffcTpnt degrees o’ beauty, Mr Tickler, 
frae the face that ootshines that o’ an angel’s seen in a dream—doon—doon 
—d(«m—ever sat* rnony liunder thoosan’ dpgre<*s doon, till you meet that o’ 
tin* tiiikler-raiidy, whose looks gar you ralherly incline to the ither side o’ 
the road—but nae ugliness. Sometimes I’ve keiit myscll likely to fa’ intil 
a sail- iiiistak—na, a sair fricht—by stumblin’ a’ at ance on a lassie gaeufar 
do<Hi in the degrees, and wlia really did seiun at first sicht unco fearsome; 
—but then, sir, the mistak arose frae the suddenness, and frae considerin’ 
tlie fa«'-e o’ her by its ain individual sell, and no as aiie o’ many on the 
mysterious scale o’ beauty. But then a man o’ oiiy powers o’ memory and 
relieelion, and oiiy experience amang the better half o’ creation, soon cor¬ 
rects that error; and fin’s, afore he has walked hardly a mile alangside o’ 
the hizzie, that she’s verra weel-faured, and has an ex]>ressiuu, mair espe¬ 
cially ab«»ut the ceu and mouth- 

NORTH. 

James ! James ! 

SHEPHERD. 

1'lic* truth is, Mr North, that you and the likes o’ you, that hae been 
caiied a’ j'onr days in toons, like pootry, hae seldom seem onyreal weather 
—and ken but the Iwa distinctions o’ wat and dry. 'Pheii, the instant it 
begins to drap, up wi’lhe umbrella—and then vanislies the sky. Why, that’s 
aftc'ii the verra best time to feel and uiiderstauu’ the blessed union o’ earth 
ami hea\ en, when the beauty is indeed sac beauteous, that in the perfect joy 
c»’ the lu'ijrt tliat beats within y»)u, ,ye wad lauch in an atheist’s fac,e, and 
hae nat* mair doubt <»’ the ini mortality o’ the sowle, than o’ the mountain- 
tap that, far upaboie the \apours, is ivaiting in its majestic serenity for the 
reajipearaiice o’ the Sun, seen hric.hteuin’ and brichteniii’ himsell during the 
shower, through hehiiid a cloud tliat <*very moment seems mair and mair 
coiiipnstul o’rudianr(\till it lias melted quite away,—and then, tliere indeed 
is tlie Sun, rejoicing like a giant to run a race—— 

NORTH. 

A race against time, James, which will terminate in a dead heat on the 
Jjast Day. 

SIIEPUERD. 

Time will he heat to a stand-still. 

NORTH. 

And the Sun at the Judge’s stand swerve from the course into chaos. 

SIIEIMIEKI). 

That’s <piecr tank—though no withoulen a wild dash o’ the shooblime- 
Biit how do you account, sir, for the number o’ mad dowgs this summer ? 
And what’s your belief about the Heedrofoby ¥ 

NORTH. 

I liavi? for many years, James, myself, laboured under a confirmed 
hydropliobia- 

SIIEPIIERD. 

Tuts, nae nonsense—1 want to bear you sp(*ak seriously on canine mad¬ 
ness. 

Dogs, James, are subject to some* strange and si'vcre disease winch is 
po})iiiai'ly called madness; and the question is, can they inoculate the 
iiunian liody with that disease by their bite ? Perhaps they can—and I con¬ 
fess 1 should not much like to try tb'e experiment. But au acute writer in 
the W'estiuinster Review has declared his coiiviclioii, tliat the disease called 
hydrophobia in the dog has nothing to do with the disease of the same name 
in tlie liuinan species—and 1 am strongly disposed to agree with hip— 

SHEPIIIUtD. 

What ? Believe in a pairodowgs o’ that outrageous natur ? 

NORTH. 

Yes, James, to use his own words, that the madness of the biter has no 
effect on the madness of the bitten, and tliat a man who has been bitten l»y 
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a Aoff in porfoft hoaltli, is just as likely to have all die symptoms of the 
’hvdi tipliolna as if he had been bitten by a mad one. 

BUGiniKUD. 

A. ])ei feck palrodowga, sir—a perfeck pairodowps! 

NORTH. 

lb* gives his reasons, James, and they are not easily set aside. 

SIlJil'HKRD. 

Let’s hear them, sir. 

NORTH. 

He observes, in the iii'st place,—if 1 remember rightly—and if I forget 
his words, I have his moaning—that the effects of all poisons, which we 
are ai-qnaiuted witli, are certoin and determinate. Do you grant that, 
James 'i 

snrpiiEKO. 

Be it sac. 

NORTH. 

For j'xample—suppose a thousand persons swallow' each die same rpian- 
tity of arsenic—sufficient to cause deatli—tliey eitiier all die, or are all 
similai'ly affected, t)r nearly so, bj' tlie j)oison. No person can use arseiiit* in 
his tea instead of sugar—enij)ty lialf-a-dozeii ol' cups at breakfast, and that 
evening enjoy the wit and humour of a Noctes .Vinbrosiaiia*. 

suEeiiicnu. 

Hardly. 

NORTH. 

But many persons, hundreds, have been bitten by mad dogs, and well 
bitten too, w’ho liave not been one whit the tvorse. 

siiKcniaio. 

But then they have swallowed anecdotes. 

NORTH. 

Wliicli is more than T liave been able to do in sneb cases. But it is ad¬ 
mitted (111 all bands, .lames, that there are no such antidotes, ('an w’e 
believe, then, tiial the s.Tliva of tJie rahid .Tiiimal poss(5ss(*s tin* virulent pro- 

1 )eiT.y wliicli occasions liydrojihobia, when we know that so many persons 
tave been iuoculat(‘d with it witliout iiiciirring the disease r 

SIllCPHERII. 

That’s gaen puzzlin’! 

NORTH. 

Secondly, my ingenious friend in the Westminster observes, that even 
on tlios(j who liav(; lieen su])])Osed to have been affected by ibis saliva, the 
time at which the symptoms appear is altogether indeterminati*—contriuy 
to all that wc know of the action of poisons. Why—it is helievc'd, that it. 
maybe injected into a wound, and lie there hariiiless for months, nay years 
—till all at once it breaks out, and you an^ more* iiisiUK* tlian Sirius. A 
strange sort of saliva indeed tliis—so cajiricious and wdiinisical in its ac¬ 
tion—wliereas all otlier poisons may be depeud(Nl on, and do their work 
subject to certain gemn-al regtilar and acknowledged laws. Wliat say you 
to all this, .Tames ? 

SIIEPIIERT). 

Nev(!r having received a regular medical educ.'ition, sir, I’m dtimhfotin- 
der’d, and haena a word to throw to a dowg. But are a’ thae fearsomo 
accounts o’ the licedro naethinghut lees ? 

NORTH. 

Many of them most miserably true. But my friend believes that the hor¬ 
rid niiilady originates in the nature and Bhajie of tin* wound, and not from 
any virulent matter injected into it j a nerve has been injured, and tetanus 
sometimes ensues—direful spasmodic affections terminating in deatli. Any 
deeply-punctured wound may produce tlic disease called hydrophobia in 
man. 

SHEPHERD. 

Ao conclusion to be drawn frae the wliole seems to be, tliat dowgs are 
naair dangerous animals than is usually suspected, since a dowg that bites 
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3 'ou wlicii he's in his perfect senses, is just as likely to gie ye the fohy as 
when he sna])s at yc in the hiclit o’ his delirium in tongue-lolling madness. 

NOltTlI. 

Accidents will happen—but no very great number of people ard bitten 
by dogs iT> their peil\*ct senses; and it is only some wounds that occasion 
tetamlsby injuring a nerve. This is certain, that in some of the few authen¬ 
ticated cases of tlip disease called hj'drophobia in man, occasioned by the 
bite of a dog, there was not !he least reason in the world for supposing the 
dog to have been what is called mad.—But till your glass, James, to the 
memory of Bronte. 

[It is drunk in solemn silence. 

snKeiTP.ni). 

Let ns hae about half an hour’s tank o’ jjolitics—and then hae dune wi’ 
them for the rest o’ the nichu What o’ France ? 

NORTH. 

James, all men who had visited France with tlndr ej'^es and ears open 
since tlie accession of (’harles—^now F.x-King—knew that a struggle was 
going on—only to cease with the overthi (>w of one of (he jvarties—between 
the Iloyalihls and the Lihi'rals. Facli party strove* to change the charn*r 
given by Taiuis Will, into so many dead letters. But the Liberals—as they 
are called—were from the b(*giniiing far more unprincipled than the Roy¬ 
alists were even at the end—and han ('harlesand rolignac not acted ns they 
did, in the matter of the ordonnan<*es, the monarchy had been virtually 
destroyed by their enemies. 

’ .sircriiERD. 

Do you really say sac, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Two courses were open to ('harlcs—^to .abdicate the throne rather than 
hit there a shadow—or to supitort the <irdonnances by the sword. That 
would not liave been easy, but it would have been possible; and had 
(Mmrles been the tenth part a Napoleon, it would have been done—and his 
eijemies having beeti ov«*r.TW(*d by the twiny, the streets of Paris had not been 
afained with one dro]) of blood. 

‘ . siiEPiinRU. 

Oh 1 but he wits a w<*ak man I 

NORTH. 

1 do not know th.Tt he is a weak man, James; but on this emergency—>• 
this crisis of his fate—he reckoned without his host—and thence his second 
visit to Ilolyrood. 

SIIEl'IIF.ni). 

I will ca’ on him neist tim<* I cotne to Kmbro’; and if he’s no at hame, 
leave my caird. 

NORTH. 

liberty, my dear Shepherd, is like tiio air we breathe—if wo have it not, 
we, die. You hax e lusard these words before—and you and I have felt their 
meaning on the mountain top. Slavery is a living death. 

SHEPnERO. 

That’s a bull—~ 

NORTH. 

But of all slaveries the worst is that, wliich, dancing in chains, supposes 
itself Freedom. 

SHEPHERD. 

But didna ye admire, sir, the behaviotir o’ the Mob o’ Paris ? 

NORTH. 

An old man like me, James, is chaiy of his admiration. In my youth- 
some forty years ago—I was too prodigal of it—and the sun I worshipped, 
set in a shower of blood. The French—with many and great defects—are 
a gallant—a noble peojvle; Imt the mob that fought—and they fought well 
—though victorious over hut feeble opposition—during what Heave others 
to call the 'rhroe Glonuns l>ays—were not the French People—and I 
should be ashamed of njyself were I to waste any of my enthusiasm on such 
actors, prejjared long heforelnmd to play their parts—yet, after all, little 
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better than puppetB—though the machinery worked well—and was tri¬ 
umphant. 

SIIEPllERU. 

I thocht you wou’dna attend the Meeting. 

NORTH. 

Had I been a republican, I would; and have declared my delight and 
exultation at the (lowiifall of a great and auci(‘nt monarchy. Probably I 
ahould have thought it a despotism, and would iiavc sung odes and hyiims 
of thanksgiving when all its towers and Uimplcs toppled into dust. Some 
such men, I believe, Avere at the meeting here—and believing them to be 
conscientious and consistent, they liave my resj)ect. 

.SIIUeilEKU. 

And mine too—and I houp they’ll be proud o’t. 

NORTH. 

Other men, again, Avere at the meeting, James, win* love Avhat they call a 
limited monarchy—aud limited tlie French Monarchy is now to tlieir hearts’ 
content! Till Louis-Philipite began to reigu, (to reign 1) eyes never saw a 
cipher. 

SIIEI'IIEHO. 

I hae mair power in the Forest—under tlie Young Dyuck, I verily believe 
—thougli I’m no his greave—than the sou of l^galite now has in Paris, under 
old La Fayette aud that sweet innocent invention for preserving freedom, 
the National Guard. 

NORTH. 

Good, James. They therefore lifted up their voices on liigli—like sound¬ 
ing harp and tinkling cymbal, and were a])i)lauded to the echo. 

SIlEeilKRU. 

Sae far a’ seems to hae been richt. 'I'lien what hae vou to comiilain o’, 
sir? 

NORTH. 

I complain of nothing—not I, James—1 have left my gout at John-o’- 
Groat’s House—and niy complacency and peace of mind are perfect. But 
oh! the superasiiiine stupidity of ail those sumphs and snmphesses— 
those Jack and Jeanie donkeys—each roAV al)o\e row, rising up with ears 
of still-increasing longitude, till those at the acme swept the spiders from 
the cornice, and crushed tiie iiiidevoured dies asleep uu the ceiling! 

SIIKI'UERU. 

Haw! Haw! Haw! Haw! Haw!—What do you inoaii ? 

NORTH. 

Tories leaning on the bosom of Wliigs, and encircled in the arms of Ra- 
dicjils! Cliurch-and-King men shouting their praises of altar-pullers-dowii, 
and throue-shatU^rers, aud of all the fierce aud ferocious IVm^h of Gld Esta¬ 
blishments, with mattock and, pickaxe ra/.ing tiicm all from their a ery found¬ 
ations, and howling in each cloud of dust that Aveiit darkening ii]) the hea¬ 
vens ! 

SIIEVIIEKII. 

Puir infatuated fules! Pm owre angry to pity tliem—nor ought leal men 
and true to accept noAv the peace-oftering o’ their immiliatiuu and their 
shame. 


NORTH. 


^ People there are, as you aa'cU knoAv, James, avIio never can move one 
single step, either backAV'^ards or forAvards, unless led by a finger and a 
thumb, gently or rudely pinching their nose. No Avill of their own have 
tliey —for Avill and reason go together—and only the intelligent are free. 
More abject slaves never trooped t«)get)ier in a gang lu'fore tlie Avhip of tlie 
overseer to the sugar-canes, than those slaves of hotli sexes, that sat in our 
Assembly-rooms, in (‘hains flung over tlieni by masters who despised them 
^J‘®roughly to honom* them with any ])ortiou of tlieir liatred, siioutiug 
and belloAving at tlie prospect of dominion and empire about to be given 
to them who would ti-ample them into dust. 

, . SHEPllERl). 

Uh! the niumes! 
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NORTH. 

Why—^not even tliough the moh of the Fauxhour^ St Antoine had, as if 
by some seeming miraele, performed their parts like angels—angels of blood 
at best—and thereby set at dcilanee all our knowledge, all exj)erience, all 
history of human mobs, which the Libcrty-aud-l'kiuality- men, and the old and 
young Anarchists, have the audacity to ask us to believe—ought they who 
swear by the British Constiti tion to have uttered one- word in eulogy 
of the “ Three Glorious Days,” till they kni‘w something more of what 
was likely to be the upshot ot it all—if imleed ignoraiH'c could be suj)posed 
HO demse as to be impenetrable to the lurid lights already gleaming all round 
the horizon— 

“ Willi fear of change 
Perplexing monurchs!” 

MIKIMIHKI). 

What’ll a face! Dinna fa’ intil a fit. Tak a swig. Na—T didiia tell you 
to drink out o’ the green bottle—that’s spirits—but to kiss the jug. If you 
s]ieak that way noo tliat you’re sober—mercy on us, what a fury when you 
get foil! 

NORTH. 

Some then* were—manj-^—and certainly not the least silly of the set— 
who held that a demand ivas made ui>oii their admiration, simply bj' the 
bravery and moderation of the Parisian mob—which demand they were 
bound to answer—without any reference whatever to the past or the. future 
—and even were the llevolution afterwards to turn out the greatest of all 
evils. They pledged themselves, they said, to no politieul opinion oii‘ tlie 
subject—and begged that to be understood ch*arly by both sides of the, 
w’liole world. But nothing should prevent thi‘m from giving vent to their 
admiration. No doubt, .lames, if their admiration wei-e of the nature of a 
wiiid-colie, they wen* right in giving vent to it—time and place duly con¬ 
sidered—though roses and lilies forbid that I should have been there to lu‘ar! 
But admiration is not a vice of the stomach, bowels, and intestines, but a 
virtue of the he<Trt and brain; and so far from seeking to evaporate itself in 
noisy explosions, it loves to breathe in lomr-coritiiiiied .nid silent incense 
over the whole actions of a man’s life. A stronger proof of a weak mind 
cannot be exhibited than an impatient, restless, and feverish anxiety to h.*)!! 
eveiy c«nning or new-coim* twent, action, or (“haracter that seems to be good, 
with instant applause. In private life they, whose admiration is perpetually 
bursting out, are always the most frivolous; the shallow rills of tlieir sympa¬ 
thy soon run dry—and when j'ou talk to them a few w(?eks—saj" a tew 
days—even a few hours aft(*r the unnieasured expression of tln‘ir enthusiasm, 
of the cause which excited it, they lo<*k at you vvdtli a face of blank forget,- 
fulness of all tbeir former feelings, and you discov er tliat they an* occiipi»*d 
with some new favourite event or incident, which in its turn is forgotten 
before next day’s dinner. 

SHRIMlKKn. 

IIoo that used to be the case- wi’ Sir Walter’s Novolles! Strang minds 
read them with deep delight—sai<l some sentences to that cfl'ect when the 
tauk gaed roun’ the tabic, and vv'cre silent; but they retained all the glorious 
tilings impressed uiiobliterably (that’s a kittle word to pronunce) on the 
tablets o’ their memories—that is tlieir understandings—that is their hearts 
—that is their sowles—for they are a’ aiie in the laiig run, arnl o’ a com¬ 
posite character. But bits o’ tritfliu’ laddies and lasses, and auld w^omen 
o’ baith sexes, used to keepcbatteriii’ and jabberin’about (>acbncvv novelle 
as it came out, just as if it never bad a predecessor, and was never to bae a 
successor—as if it liad been tlie only byeuk in prent—wlieii lo and be¬ 
hold, in less than sax months, out came aiiitlier in iottre voluinms, and tlien 
they clean forgot that the aiie they had sue l.mg bothered you about, till 
you wished yourscll dead, bad ever been in the press! 

NORTH. 

An apt illustration, James. The sliallow persons of whom I was speaking 
had not the siiiall sense to see that it was in the nature of things utterly 
impossible to pronounce an isolated panegyric on tlie personal conduct of 
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the actors in a political revolution, that should not include approbation of 
niueh, if not all, involved in that revolution. And even for a momentgraiit- 
ine thtit sncIi isolated panegyric could have been pronounced, they had 
not the still smaller sense to see tliat all the opposite. j>arty would iusist on 
either dragging them iu among their ranks—though, heaven knows, they 
would he lio acfpiisition to any party—or on representing them theneeforth 
ns lukewarm or milk-and-water adherents to tlmir own—or more probably 
—say certainly—talking of them in all eompanies as noodles, and iiicapahle, 
from slieer ignorance and folly, of forming any opinion'at all on political 
questions of any pith or inomciit. 

siiioeucKD. 

You liae treated the subject, sir, wi’ your usual masterly discrimiuatioii. 
It’s casj'^ noo, (m lo«>kiu’ back at the newspapers, to ken the kind o' cattle 
that ca’d thae meetings. 

NORTH. 

Two or three eminent, and some lialf-dozen able men, attended the 
meeting here, (which was got up l»y niy friend Joliii Bowriiig I) hut other¬ 
wise it wfiH a poor afl'air, and forgotten sooner than an iueft'eetual fancy ball. 
In liluglsmd such meetings Avere all of «um* cliaract<‘r. Ko distinguished or 
ooiiHcieiitiouH man ol' our side, .lames, atterirled tluun,—and (‘\eii Ihe great 
Wliig leaders stood aloof,—nsiy, the Inilk <d’ tlie. \Vliig gentlemen. True it 
is, as is said in the last nunib(u' of the Quarterly lleview,—an admirable 
one,—th.Tt “ the meetings and dinners, and subs<-riplions, set on foot by our 
old-established disturbers of the public j)eace, lia\c been couiitenaneed by 
hardly one person, wliicJi any human being will <lare to call respectable.” 

siinpiiRiin. 

Wty, as to that, sir, there’s nae sayiii’ wh.it some human beings Avill daiir 
to c.a’ respect^le; and for my ain pairt, 1 am no just prepared to gang the 
length o’ that.apogthegm. 1 fear not a few respectable ])eople have sliewn 
OAvre muckle favour to this new Trench revolution,—and you and me,— 
Avise as wc are, and Avise as the VA'orld thinks us,—mauiiua exclude frae the 
ranks o’ respectability a’folk that are sac iiiifortuiiate as no to he o’ our Avay 
o’ thinkin.' 

NORTU. 

I sit corrected, my dear James. I am no bigot. 

•SUliPIIERD. 

Arena ye ? 

NORTH. 

.Sir'Walter’s appeal to tluj people of Edinburgh, in behalf of the “grey dis¬ 
crowned he.id” of tlie old Ex-King was like himself, generous and gentle¬ 
manly ; Imt methinks lie. must have but a poor opinion of ** juine own rn- 
inantic town,” else had he never doubted that they would Hym])athiHe Avith 
Fallen Royalty seeking an asylum in Holyrood. Sir Walter reminds ns 
that the highest authority “ jironoimced us to be a nation of giuitlemen !” 
Let us then behave tovAiirds him Avho aa’Hs once Clharli*s X. of France, in a 
way Avorthy the eharacb'r bestoAA’ed on us by him who Avas oiiee Gcoi-gc 
The Fourth of England. 

.SHKPIIEHD. 

Is that his argument ? 'Tis but a puir nne. 

NORTH. 

But so so, no great shakes. But I sajr, James, tliat avc are not, never 
Avere, and I hope never Avill be, a nation of Gentlemen. And you Avill allow', 
Avliatever .Sir Walter may do, that I am a biglier tliau “ tlie highest authority” 
on the cliaracter of our countrymen, and that here, George Guelph must yield 
to Christopher North. 

SHEPUKRO. 

Oh! yc radical! 

NORTH. 

George the Fourth—heaven rest his soul!—was the “ First Gentleman in 
Europe,” nor do I know who is his successor, whether king or subject, 
commoner or peer. But- 

SHEPHERD. 

I can underetaun a man’s being the First Fiddle in Europe; but not the 
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First Gentleman j for equality seems to me,—but to be sure Pm but a puir 
silly shepherd,—to be necessai'ily involved somehow orither in our idea o’ 
a Gentleni.m,—whereas a’ competition in aec'omplishments and manners 
is out o’ the question between subject and king. It might aiblius be mair 
corj’ect to say that he was tlie First Gentleman amang the Kings o’ Europe. 

NOHTII. 

Excellent, James; George the Fourth saw little either of Scotland or 
.Scotclimen ; William the Fourth, I hope, Avill see more; and ns he, thank God, 
is not the First Gentleman in Europe, very far from it inde(‘d, but I hope 
something many million times better, a Patriot King, he will ])e delighted 
to lind that so far from being a Nation of Gentlemen, we are, take us on the 
wlnde, and on working week-days, for in our Sunday’s best we do look very 
genU’el, about as coarse, clowtiish, comrnon])lace, vulgar, and raw-boned a 
nation as ev<T in loyalty encompassed, as with a wall of brass iron and fire, 
a luTeditary throne. 

siinniERn. 

Auld (,'harley ’ll be treated wi’ pity and respeck—nae fear o’ that—ns 
lang’s he s(»journs amang us in Holyrood. 'I'liere’s something 8acr»'d in a’ 
sorts o’ sorrow—be it o’ the great or the sma’—but imagination, unrebnked 
either by reason or the heart, is m.air profutidly stooned by the misfortunes 
o’ those who have fallen frae a high estaU*; and och ! wliat nasty politics 
that cou’il abuse Pity for openin’ the door o’ a Sanctuary, let his errors hao 
been what they insiy, to a fugitive and a suppliant King*! 

NORTH. 

It was in the exaltation of victory, and indignation at crime, that the Edi¬ 
tin' of the Sun newHj>aper, for example, .lames—a scln»laranda gentleman- 
used language too, too strong respecting the punishment du^to Charles on 
his fall, A friend of ours rebuked him in l\1aga; but who always speaks 
wisely? Surely not T, any more than that worthy Editor; and I doubt not 
that wh(‘ii li(‘ bears that the old man is again in llo1yrood,be will feel, that, 
without .my comj»romise of jirinciple, he may say, “ Peace be. with him in 
his retreat!” 

sitepiiuri). 

And Avhat w’ud }*e think o’ askin’ him and his suit some nicht to a Noctes 
An’inbrosianie ? I’m perfiM'kly serious in sayio’ that w’e maun ask him; and 
I’m as perfeckly serious in saying that I’m sure that he’ll come. \Miy no 
him as weel as- 

NORTH. 

Silence, James, silence—the tintc lias not yet come for divulging that 
secret. 

SlIEPlir.RT). 

—Why no him as wool as his lath most GaACious Majesty Georof, 
THE Focrtu ? 

NoiiTit (startinf/ vp.) 

Gurney, eximnge! 

siiEPiiERD (starting up.) 

Gurney, restore.! O North, I tliink 1 see him nechin* incog. U]J the brae 
o’ Gabriel’s road, atween the oxters o’ us twa—1 Vkler acting as guide and 
pioneer—wd’ that wee sliachly body the Marquis o’ Winchester, and tlmt 
great big iniiekle John Bull, Sir William Curtis—and .a hit anonynius cretur 
belongin’ to the nobility, in tlie rear—a’ sax o’ us, such w’as tlie. royal plee- 
Rure, 111 kilts—and hoo Awrarose took us for a deputation o’ the Celtic So¬ 
ciety, and persisted, a’ the nicht through, in ca’in’ the. King, Francis Maxi¬ 
mus Macuab, him that wTote the Universe! O but it w'as a gran’ploy! 
and intiy we soon see sic anither in the Saloon! 

NORTH. 

Well, w'ell, James—let your daft nonsense go forth to the world. Nobody 
will credit it. 

SHEPHERD. 

Mony a lee-lookin’ tale’s true, how'somever, and that amang the number. 
But let’s change the soobject.—When think ye, sir, is Mr Mure’s second 
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volumm o’ Lord Byron’s Life coinin’ oot V You niauii review it in a splendid 
style. What for didna ye notice tlie first voiutnn ? 

NORTH. 

What tlic devil do you mean, you Incubus ? Did I not write two articles 
on it, each thirty pages long,—full of the- 

SHRIMIRKD. 

If I read them at the time, I Ime clean forgotten them,—ane seldom re¬ 
members what he reads in a inaggazin. 

NORTH. 

If he does not, then one seldom remembens what he roads anywhere 
else, .lames. True, that the wit and wisdom of one month succeeding tlie 
wit and wisdom of another in endless succession, mankind must often for¬ 
get when and where, and from what source, they have derived such infinite 
amusement and instruction. But the amusement and instruction Ihein- 
selves do not perish on that account, hut go into a million treasuries. Peo¬ 
ple are manifestly growing wiser and l)(‘tter every day; and I humbly con- 
tess that 1 think myself one of the great instruments, in the hands of Pro¬ 
vidence, ol the amelioration of the iiunian race. I am not deail to the voice 
of fame,—hut believe me that my chief, if not sole object in writing for 
Maga, is the difliisiou ofkuowlcdge, virtue,and ha])]>iness all overthe wt>rl<l. 
W hut is it to me if the names of my articles are often forgotten, imt by a 
thankless hut a restless generation, too much agog after novelties, and too 
much enamoured of changt* Y The contmits of any <me of my good articles 
cannot possibly he forgotten by all the thousands who have told me that 
they once delighted in them,—some fair or bright image—some tender or 
pure feeling—some high or solemn thought must survive,—and enough for 
me—.lames—if in hours of gay or serious memories, some mirthful or me¬ 
lancholy emanation from ray mind he restored to being, even though the 
dreamer knows not that it was mine,—hut believes it to have arisen then 
for the first time in his own imagiiiation. Did I elioose to write books, 1 
believe they would find readers. But a book is a formal <'ouceni,--aml to 
read it one must shut liiinself up for hours from society, and sit down to 
what may indeed he a pleasant task,—hut still it is a task,—ami in the most 
interesting vuliime that ever vv'as written, alas! there are many yawns. 
But a good article,—such tis many of mine that shall he nameless,—may h<^ 
read from beginning to end under the alternate influence of smiles and 
tears;—and what if it he laid aside, and perhaps never meets mon^ the fair 
lace that bedewed or illumined it? yet uiethinks, James, that tlie maiden 
who walks along the spring-hraes is the better and the linpi>ier of the sights 
scents and sounds she enjoys there, though in u month she remembers not 
tlie primrose-hank, on vyhich, cheered by the sky-lark’s song, she sat and 
smiled to sec her long dishevelled tresses reflected in the Fairy’s [lool. 

SIIKVIIKUD. 

That’s no uuhunny. 

NORTH. 

I believe that ajl rny vv'^ords are not wasted, each succeeding month, on tlie, 
idle air. Some simple melodies, at least, if no solemn harmonies, an> some¬ 
times heard, mayhap from my lyre, floating along the lonely valleys, and the 
I'heerful villages, and even not imdistinguisliahle amid the diii of towns 
and cities. What if, once heard, they are heard no more ? They may liavt* 
touclied a string, a chord, James, in some innocent, simple, hut not un¬ 
thoughtful heart; aud that string, that idiord, Janies, as well thou kiiowest, 
for thou art one of nature’s own poets,——1 hut a proser—and an old gi'ey- 
liaired proser too—may thenceforth of itself “warble ineloily,” while, if 
untouched by me or you, or other lovers of their kind, it might have lain 
mute for ever! If so, verily I have had my reward. 

HliRIMIUltn. 

What for do you never try to write verses, sir ? Ca’ and they’ll come. 

NORTH. 

Au old jioet is an old fool, James. 

_ ^HEPHEKU. 

But then you see, sir, you’re sic a fule already in sae moiiy things, tliat 
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t]»e world ’ll no tliink ae grain the waur o’ you gin you’ll play the fulc in 
that too—he a ])oet, sir, and fling yoiirsell for food to the hungiy critics, 
for they’re in a state o’ starvation, and, for want o’ something to devoor, 
wull Hune a’ dee o’ hunger and thrust. 

^OBTn. 

There, James, is an €>xeee<Hngly graceful, elegant, and pathetic little jiocni 
“ The Arrow and tlie Rose.” 

SHKPIIKKl). 

What is’t about, and wha’s the Owther ? 

NORTH. 

Mr William Kennedy, and the subject is the story of the loves of Henry 
of Navarre, when Prince of Rearne, and Fleurette, the gardener’s daughter 
—a story traditional in (iascony, and preserved by M. I)e Jouy. 

siineiiKito. 

Wi’ j'our leave. I’ll put it in my liouch. 

NORTH. 

7'he f'aptive of l‘'ez—James—is a powerful performance. 1'lu* versifica¬ 
tion often reminds one of Dryden and Byron—strong passion pervades the 
tale—and the descriptions of scenery are at <)nce poetical and pictures<pie. 
But 1 must re\ iew it one of these days—and a few luagniticeiit extracts 
will sh<'w that Mr Aird is a man of true genius. 

SHRI'IIKKO. 

He is that, sir—and I ken few men that impr<‘sses you in conversation 
Avi’ a liiglnn- opinion o’ their jMivvei's than Mr Aiid. Sometimes 1 hae con- 
Keed(*rab1e difliculty in followin’ him—for he takes awfu’ louj>s frai* premise 
to conclusion, clearin’ chasms dizzy to haik down on—and aften annuiices 
as self-ex ident truths, positions that n]>])ear to me unco probhmiatienl. 
lint he does, at times, flash fini* fancies, half out o’ his lips, an<l half out o’ 
his <‘en; and afore I kent he Avrote verses, 1 saw ho xvas a fioet. 

NORTH. 

lie’s a man of strong intellect and strong imagination—and his mind 
dwells in a l(»fty sphere. 

SIlKeHEBO. 

Hae you read Byron’s Life o’ (hilf, sir? 

NORTH. 

I liaxe, .Tanu's. Ilis Lordship used John soineAvhat scnriily—on one or 
tw«x occasions—hut our fricnid pays him hack in his own coin—and we thus 
havt! a coujxle. of rather forbidding portraits. 

SHHeiiL'iin. 

Disagreeable likenesses—<*h ? 

NORTH. 

Mr Cialt is a man of genius, and some of his ha])|)iest productions Axdll 
live ill the literature of Ids country. His humour is rich, rare, and racy, and 
]tecnliar Avithal, entitling him to the character of originality—a charm that 
nex-er fadeth axx’ay—he has great power in the humble, the homely pathetic, 
—and he is conversant, not only xvith many modes and niauuerb of life, hut 
Avith much of its hidden and more* mysterious spirit. 

SlIECMKRl). 

He’s aften unco course- 

NORTH. 

True, James, he is not so uniformly delicate, and refined as jmu are in 
your ])Tose compositions; hut lend me your car, my beloved Shepherd— 
despise to degrade yourself, even for one moment, by seeming to join the 
Avhelps AX’ho hax'e been lately snarling at his heels. Let the best of the 
puppy pack produce any thing half as good as the Avorst of his Talcs—-and 
then Ave shall listen to their barking with less disgust. 

SlIKPUEKD. 

Wha do you mean, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Our inferior periodical literature is much infested by a set of pert pup¬ 
pies, cnnc,eit(‘d curs, and heax’y hounds, on whose hides and hurdies, Jnnu's, 
it might not be amiss to try the application of whiiv-cord. We know liow 
they snarl, suppose they should be made to let us hear how they howl ? 
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snupiiRRO. 

Tak caro, Bir, tlipy diona bite you, and gie you the tetanus. 

NORTH. 

Tbe\' ar4‘ a set of mangy mongrels, James, and fit but to be flung into 
some old taii-])it. 'I'heir disease originates in tl»e spleen, and in the gall¬ 
bladder. In otlier words, the envy of impotenee cunsumes them, like a 
caiieer in tin- stomaeh, or a liver-complaint. Their lean, lank, leathern jaws 
s(Mm Ix'eome of a loathsome, ami leprous yellow—they suffer hideously 
from tlie mumps, and the yaw’s, and the gum-scurvy—these, and several 
oth«*r kindred complaints, being all compreliended under tlm generic name 
of—the Criticals. 

SHKl’IlURn. 

They maun be a bonny and a happy set! 

NORTH. 

To leave off metaphor—I must say, James, that these gentry have given 
me, lately, great disgust. 

Sincl'IIT'HT). 

They are beneath your notice, sir. Scorn to kill them, and lea^ e them 
to die a natural death. 

NORTH. 

The wliole park, as I said, are now yel])iiig at tlie heeds of Air Galt. I’Jie 
small, iusiguifieaiit, sm*tty-uosed, tick-hitten, Mear-eyeel heagles, iveTe tlie 
game* they are^ pursniug so eagerly to turn round upon them, ^vould flee like 
a frightened flock of sheep. 

sirEniERU. , 

I agree with you, sir, Galt’s genius is great. 

NORTH. 

lint, for tbe life of me, 1 caunotse*e the drift of liisLife of ll^vrori. 1 liave 
read it through, James—and the volume, which is far from being a dull oin‘, 
throws much mov»^ light on the personal eharacter of Air Galt hiinsedf tlnm 
on that of the Noble Chllde. Someh<»vv other, 1 felt all along, sometimes 
a j)aiuful—soinetimi's a pleasant inclination to l.angliter, at the honhomit: 
of the autiior of the “ Annals of the Parisli.” Jt seems ne\(*r for one 
moinenl to have occiiiTed to him tliat lie was in all things—mind, manner, 
body, and estate—iinineasuralily inferior lo tbe mighty 4-real m e of wlmni 
lie kee]>s scribhiing aw-ay, soiuetiiiies with an a})]>ro\ing sinirk on his 
eouatcnauce, and som«*tiines with a condemning scowl—hotli alike ludi¬ 
crous in a man so little distinguished either by moral or iutelleetual majesty 
as Air Galt. 

sin.ein:ui). 

Y 41 U see, sir, Byron was a Lord, and our freen’ Galt only a siijiercargo, a 
step below a skijiper—and h»w-boni and low-bred f4»lk, especially in tin* 
mercantile line, are, for the inaist pairt, unco u]»s4‘tting wlnm tliey eham-j*, 
by oiiy accid<‘Ut, to fVngather wi’ nobility. It’s no the c-nsc \vi’ me, fVn- 1 
was born, tliank God, in the Forest, and was familiar frae niy youth up wi’ 
the faces o’ three successive Dyucks. But our fr4‘on’ (fait, wlniii he first 
fand liiinseif in the same ship wi’ a Lord, maun either hae swarfed wl’ fivir, 
or kei|)it himself frae su-arfin’ by pure irapid4‘iice—aud whacaii blame liim 
for liacni adojited tlie latter exjiedient? Yet tak my word for’t, sir, he was 
no sae impident in the j>Hcki‘t-ship as in the ])4K-ket-V4)liiiiim, and writi's 
about Byron iu a very diflcrent style, now that lie is dead, than he ever 
daured till speak to him then when he wjis leevin,’ wi’ that patrician s4-owl 
on his brow% that patrician curl on Ids lip, hefore vvhii-li Joint Galt must 
have (piailed, as holder men did, to say naetliing o’ that tnmsceiident genius 
whiehitnust have laid its commands on liim, to b(> sihmt if not sort ile, just 
ns a king dues to his subjects, I will not say a master to bis slaves. 

NORTH. 

p4‘i’haps, James, you arc stating the case somewhat too strongly; y4‘t, as 
Byron’s rank no doubt protectijd him, when living, from the possibility of 
any impertinence from Mr Galt, it, if notliiiig else, should have been his 
ti^feguard also in the grave. People in tlie humble eonditioii of Mr Galt,— 
fUld when he first met Lord Byron, it was most humble,—we not, by the 
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rules of society, permitted to approach nobility but in a deferential altitude, 
and within what is called a respectful distance. Tliis is so universally 
understood, that no man of proper spirit ever dreams of hecomiiiir ^(*ry 
familiar with “ lords, and dukes, and nii|;hty earls,” witliout poHsessinv 
some peculiar privile<re or title to do so, such as at that time does not seem 
to have belonged to our iiivetiious westcountryman. Now—he is Somebody 
—for his genius lias distinguislu'd him abov(» tlie common herd—and ge¬ 
nius in Britain, if it does nut lev(‘l all distinctions, elevates its possessor 
in the scale of stjciety, and justifies cordial ac(|uaintancesiiip, though it 
rarely fosters brotherly friendship, between a lout and a lord. But tlien—Ire 
was Nobody, or rather less than nobody; for it a])pearK from his own state¬ 
ment that lie had no ]irofession—and therefore, James, you are mistakmi 
in Hupilosing hiin to have becni a supercargo;—lie liad not been so for¬ 
tunate as to nnieive a classieni education, a want which, in Byron’s eyes, 
must liave seemed almost iiu'ompatible with the condition, if not the cha¬ 
racter, of a geutlemaii;—lie j»oss(*ssed no ])ersouni .'iccuinplishiuents pecu¬ 
liarly calculated to win the rl•gard of Childe Harold: hut was, in short, 
merely a passenger in tlie same packet, ruder such circunist.'uices, the 
conrlesy and allability with which Lord Byron seems to have behaved to 
Mr (hdt, showed the native kindness and goodness of his heart; and tve 
are sorry now to know, that the condescension of the illustrious peer, so 
far from being projierly apprcciati’d by the obscure cominoucr—— 

siineunau. 

lloo? 


NOUTH. 

Mr CJalt, in recording the slight incidents that accomiianied the formation 
of their acijuaintanceship, does not scruple, after the lapse of so many 
years, to speak haughtily of Byron’s haughtiin'ss, and of his unbecoming 
aristocratical airs in issuing orders about his luggage! 

siiceiieun. 

I’se tvarrant that John himsell was far fierctu' and fussier about liis aitt 
leather trunks and deal chests than his lordship, and fur mair domineerin’ 
owre his inferiors, if any such there* w<*re on board o’ tlu! Gibraltar Packet. 

NOUTII. 

No doubt, h'or Mr Galt tells ns that he vv.as very liypochondriacal, and 
see'ins to sii}', that he was voyaging for no other jiurpose, th.'in to raise his 
spirits. Wt'll for him that In* could ailbrd to do so—but whatever might 
have been the tone of his temper then, it says little in favour of it now, that 
In* should have gdven such a colour to the trilling inlirinilie's or cajirices of 
tenijier exhibited, as he says,by an illustrious young nobleman, at the very 
time he was receiving from him the most amiable cundeBceiiBions. 


sniu'iiiaii). 

Was Galt, think ye, over very intimate wi’ Byron ? 

Noiern. 

Never. Still he B.aw something of him; and it might not )ia\e been much 
amiss to tell us what wen* his impressions. But—James—it was his sacred 
duty, before d<iing so, to sift his own soul, and si*e that no nn*an—or jialtry 
feeling or motive was lurking there—that he was not wincing under the 
wound of mortified vanity- 


siineiiEuo. 

Ay, sir, there’s the rub. Vanity o’ vanities ! A’ is vanity! 

NOUTII. 

It Bccms that his lordshij) occasionally, in his lefters, laughed at Mr Galt; 
and that, on one occasion, he expressed liimself somewhat contemptuously 
of our friend’s literary achievements. One or two harmless gibes of this kind 
appear in Moore’s Infe of Byron; and, though far from bitter, they Heemto 
havi! enfixed themselves, “ inextricable as the gored lion’s bite.” Mr Galt 
tries to hide his deep and sincere mortificatiiin under a shallow and as¬ 
sumed magnanimity; but it will not do—no, James and John, it will not 
do—and the recollection of a single splenetic sentence throws a shadow 
over almost every page of the Biography, and induces Mr Galt, sometimes, 
wc daresay, uncousciously aud unawares, to wind up almost every paragraph 
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with Borae assertion or limitation slightly or severely injurious to the per¬ 
sonal cliaracter of tlie Illustrious Unfortunate. 

SIIKVIIEKU. 

I wiiniia ra’ that wicked—for that’s a Strang word— hut it was weak— 
^-eak—weak—and ivili be seen tlu ough by the saun-bliu’. 

NOHTII. 

I wish to set ray friend Galt right upon this point. At the time Byron 
si>ok(! of ids being “ the last person in the world on whom he could wish 
to commit plagiary,” not one of our excellent and ingenious friend’s 
man V admirable tales bad been even imagined—and the lew attempts he 
Imd then made, in literature—^thougli bearing clear and even bright marks of 
^,>uiiis_hail been rather unfortunate. Mr Galt stood, and deserved to 
stiuid, very low as an author. We can sympathize with Byron’s horror at 
bein'' charged with plagiarism from such tragedies. But Galt came to know 
at last whcTO his strength lay—and Ids genius has been crowned with fame. 
All Ids contcunporaries now acknowledge his extraordinary powers; and 
thoii'di at no time can wo imagine that the author of ('hihle Harold and 
Manfred Avould Lave stolen jewels for his crown from that of the author of 
the Annals of the Barish, the Ayrshire Legatees, the Provost, and the En¬ 
tail ; yet then* ean be no doubt fliat hi* must have recognised tin! rare, 
sinf'iilar, and original genius conspicuously disnlayed throughout all these 
admirable jn'odiictious. Why then shoidd Mr Galt’s “ fundamenbil features” 
have been thrown pff their hinges by so alight a shock ? 

SIIEl'llERD. 

Isiia die hook clever? 

NORTH. 

It is. Some absurd expressions occur here and there, on wddeh dolts 
and dunces have indulged in the most bignhrioiis merriment—and which 
one man of g('nius has whiled away an idlehour witli (;ramining into a copy 
of no veryarnushig verses; and lam sorry to say, that tliere is niiicli obscure, 
and more false criticism, obvious to the nieain‘st capacities—and, with the 
exception of Mr Moore, none hut the memiest ea])acilieH Jm\e been <*m- 
pioyed ill ridiculing or vilifying the hook. But sins such as these could 
easily have been pardoned, had there been the redeeming spirit of tlie 
pure and high love of truth. “ That amber iminortidi/ation,” (the expres¬ 
sion of a man of genius,) is, alas! wauling—and, thcrefori!, there is much 
corrupt matter, aud “ instead of a sweet savour a stench.” 

.SIIEI'HICRO. 

I’ve some tliochts, sii’, o’ writin’ a life o’ Lord Byron mysell—for though 
I ne’er satriiiin atween the een, I’ve had rnony kind letters frae him—and I 
think there’s as loud a ra’ ou me to produce ma contribution to Jiis beeo- 
graphy as there was ou Mr Galt. 

NORTH. 

But you must n ait, my dear .lames, till a year or two after the jiublica- 
tioiiof Mr Moore’s Life of Byrou. Any inti.*rferencc with him at present 
would be unkind and uiiiiandsomo—and would look like an attempt to 
hustle aud jostle him out of tlie market. 

SUKI'IIURI). 

What for no me ss weel’s Galt ? 

NORTH. 

There ought to be as fine a sense of honour, James, betwfeen author and 
author, publisher and publisher— 

• suB:i’UF.Rn. 

As among thieves. 

NORTH. 

Or other gentlemen, in the affairs and intercourse of life. Mr Galt should 
have scoiTied to prepare, and Mr Golhurn to publish, a Life of Byron, till 
Moore’s and Murray’s had had its run. lliat’s poz. 

SHKPIIERU. 

Poz enough. 

NORTH. 

But inattjad of having had its run, one half of. it is yet unpuhlisljed—i 
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and the other half yet in quarto. Silver against gold'-^hillings against 
guiueos-ois hardly fair play. 

SIIEFHEHO. 

But canna Mure’s gold beat Galt’s silver, or rather brass, sir ? 

NORTH. 

You misunderstand me, James—Moure costs os many guineas as Galt 
shillings. 

SHEPHERD. 

Galt and Colbura sou’d hae waited—as I sail do—if Uiey wished the pub* 
lie to look on them—>1 will not say as honest—^but as highly honourable men. 

NORTH. 

One lialf of Mr Galt's volume may be said to be borrowed. 

SHEPHERD. 

Say stow’n— 

NORTH. 

From Mr Moore—— 

SHEPHERD. 

Too-hoo; or whare else cou’d he hoe got tlie facks about his boyhood 

and youth—and mony o’ them about his manhood V 

NORTH. 

Nowlicre else—as well observed the Monthly Review. 

SHEPHERD.. 

Fair play's a jewel, foul’s pa^te. But the Public ee sunc kens the dif¬ 
ference ; the jewel she fixes on her breast or forehead, the paste finds its way 
into the Jakes. 

NORTH. 

Tlie volume is the first number of the National Library. But I trust that 
the spirit in which it has been hatched,and huddleil to market, is WKANational 
on either side of the Tweed. Number second is—die Biiilk ! The con¬ 
tents of the Bible, and not its history, as its senseless title would indicate. 
Now, James, what a bound from Byron to the Bible! Does tlie Rev. Mr 
Gleig think it decorous fur a divine to put into tlie one hand of a young 
Christian lady a book containing a pr<‘tty picture and panegyric of Lord 
Byron’s kept-mistress, and in the oth(;r the History of the Bible '{ He thinks 
so,—and that lie may he able to do it, lie plund(‘rs Stackhouse, as prodigally 
as Mr Galt plunders Moore. Messrs Galt and Gleig are both .Scotcluneii,— 
so are we,—and we must again enter our protest against the Nationality of 
a library conducted on su(;h principles. 

SUEPlIERD. 

Heaven preserve us, hoo inony Le«‘bries are there gauu to be at this ye- 
poch! The march o’ Intellect will be stopped by stumblin’ outuure so mony 
bales o’ prented paper thrawn in its way as stepping-stanes to expedite its 
approach to ])crtectability ! The people will be literally pressed till death. 
Is that a pun ? 

north. 

1 presume, since tliere is such a supply, that tlicre is a demand. But as 1 
cannot say tliat in tlie stillest night of a quick spring, 1 ever lieai'd the grass 
growing, so- 

SHEPHERD. 

Wliat! never a bit thin, fiuc rustle, sound and nac sound, thattaiild o’tlie 
gradual expansion of some sweet germ gainin’ in hicht about die thousand 

B art o’ a hair’s breadtii in ae dewy moment, and thus waxiu’in die coorse o* 
[arch, April, May, and June, in till gerss that in wadin’ thro’t in the first week 
o’ July, afore mawin’, would reach up to die waistband o’ your breaks ? 

NORTH. 

The people appear to me to want bread rather than books. 

SHErilERD. 

Let them hae baidi. 

NORTH. 

But bread first, Janies. 

SHEPHERD. « 

Silurely—for wha can read to ony purpose on an en^y statnaoli ? For, 
voi:., xxviu. Ko. CLxxin, / 8 i 
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BUfnMMe tljfty worp to swallow some p^es o’ pai'^'aphs oot o* a byuck, boo 
the aeevil in tliat state could they deejeest it ? Tliey wou’d bock the best 
byuck that ever was bun’. 

NORTH. 

Hut tbc Libraries 1 allude to arc not for the poor, James, but the “ well- 
off,” the wealthy, or the rich. 

SIIEPIIURU. 

That’s a’ richt eneu^h. Fm for every thing cheap. Yet, sir, observe hoo 
the human mind comes to despise every thing cheap. There’s port wine. 
A’ at ance, some years sin syne, port wine tummled doon ever sae iriony 
shillens the bottle—and 1 drank some at the Harrow last night at half-a- 
croon, o’ the famous veeutage o’ the year wan—and better bla('k*stra]> never 
touched a wizen. I remember hoo a’ the middle-classes—includin’, in a 
genteel toun like Embro’, nine tenths o’ the pop])ilation—at tlie first doonfa’ 
o’ the article, clapped their hauns, and swore to substitutit port in place o’ 
porter, and Cape-wine (a bad exchange) for snia’ yill. Mony o’ them did 
sae ; and you saw citizens smellin’ at corks, and heard them tankin’ o’ «*iu1d 

g ort, and crust, and the like, wha used to be content wi’ their tippenny. 

ut the passion for port was sune satiated—for |>ort itsell, however cheap, 
was vulgai’—or even if no vulgar—it n^as common, and in the power o’ 
the saief multifawrious middle-classes, haith in the New and the Auld 
Town. So the boddies tycuck to the toddy iigain—wi’ bet n'ater and broou 
sugar—which, though cheap too, n’as the drink that had been lang natural 
to their condition. There—ye liae baith argument and illustration. 

NORTH. 

A sort of imaginative reasoning that is apt to h;ad a w'oak or incautious 
mind astray. 1 am, however, far from entirely dissenting from your «>pi- 
nlon; and therefore, a truce, to philosophizing about the Spirit of tl)e Age 
—and let me whisper into your ear, that the whole is a Sjieculatiou of the 
Booksellers. Now the Spirit of the Age is one thing, and the Spirit of the 
Trade is another; and therefore the question is, are the Trade (the Uirni is 
collective) ruining themselves—or, it not so, destroying th(‘ir profits—by 
competition f 

SnEPHEHl). 

Just as W'i’ steam-boats on the river (’lyde—there being now some saxty, 
I understaun, a’ plyin’ ’tween Glasgow, Greenock, and the Isles. 

NORTir. 

Now, .Tames, I hope, all the Libraries will prosper. But I fi'.ar some will 
dwine and die. The best will emlure, and enduring (lourisli; tlu; \voj’st 
will become bankrupt; and the various go-betweens the best and worst will 
V never enrich either the pockets of the publishers, or the perieraniuins of 
their purchasers, and expire, one after another, like so many candles, some 
farthing, some half a dozen to the ]>ound, and some ** lang-twns.” Next 
Noctes I shall rip up the merits and demerits of tluMU all—meanwhile puss 
the Jug. 

SIIlilHHKRI). 

You liac been rather ponderous on that pint, sir. But to return to Galt 
—like the dog to his vo——< 

NORTH. 

James—James—James I 


SHEPtlL'Rn. 

They tell me that Mr Mure has been quizzin’ Galt in some satcerical 
lines—Are they just uncommon facetious, sir ? 

NORTH. 

Why, but so so, James—not much amiss—the merest trifle—airy and 
ingenious enough—but without gall towards Galt; and, since 1 love to be 
candid, fribbleish and feeble. But oh, James! Heaven luive mercy on my 
old hones! when I think on the cruel load laid upon them by what Mr 
Galt, or some friend of Mr Galt’s, h.i8 supposed to he the Retort Courteous, 
or Quip Modest, to Mr Thomas’s jeu d’espritl—Poor as that jeu d’esprit is, 
it makes no pretensions, and no doubt was throAvu off by ISlilr Moore with 
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tlie same ease as ati answer to an invitation to dinner; but the answer of 
the anser is indeed like the gabbling of ever so many geese disturbed in 
their grceu-nmntled pool by a few pebbles shied at them by some sportive 
passenger, who wishes not to hurl a liair of their head—I beg their pardon— 
a feather; and who, in spite of his previous knowledge of the chaincter of the 
animal, is ainaxed at the niultituuinous din of tlieir protracted clamour, so 
utterly disproporliunate to the original cause of oflence—itself so slight and 
evanescent. In this case, there is an additional absurdity in the behaviour 
of the geese. For Mr tialt, at whotn Mr Moore threw the small polished 
pebbles, harmless as peas out of a p«»p-gun, so far from being a goose, is a 
swan—though of late lie has, contrary botli to reason and iustiiu t, associated 
with a flock of those noisy waddlers, and by people at some distance, 
who may not be very sharp or long-sighted, must lay his account with 
being taken—raistakeu—for aprodigious gander—within a fmv stone-weight 
of that greatest of all ganders—the Glasgow gander—who ought to haveliis 
long neck broken for hissing at Sir Walter Scott. The geese In whose com¬ 
pany he was walking at the time of the assault, could not stomach in their 
iniglity hearts the affront of being insulted in the person of him their sul- 
taun—and instanter stretching themselves all up on their sjday-feet that 
love the mud, imd all at once i]a])ping with their wings the oozy shallows, 
thej’’ gave vent to their heroic indignation in more ways than it u'ould be 
pleasant or proper to describe-s«tu'the disturbed wondiT of the neighbour¬ 
hood, and, if the truth were knotvii, to their own astoiiislimeut. 

siineiinuo. 

Do you ken, sir, that 1 admire giises—tame giises—far niair nor wild 
anes. A wild guse, to be sure, is no bad catin’, shot in season—oot o’ sea¬ 
son, and al't(‘r a lang flicht, what is he but a rickle o’ banes ? Hut a tamo 
guse, aff the stubble, sirs—(and what’n a hairst this’ll be for guses, the 
stooks hae been sae sair shuckiui!)—roasted afore a clear fire to the swirl 
o’ a worsted string—stuffed as ton’s he can Iniud frac neck to doiip wi’ 
yerbs—anti devour’d wi’ about e«|ual jiroportious o’ rmislnul potawties, and 
a clasli o’ aipple sass—tlie creesby briesto’ bim shinin’ out owre a’ its braid 
beaiitifu’ rotundity, wi’ a broonisli and yellowisli Jiclit, seemin’ to be the 
verra conceiitrate.d essence o’ lastefu’ sappiness, the bai’(‘ itfea o’ wliich, 
at ony distance o’ time and place, brings a gush o’ water out o’ the pallet 
—his tlieeghs slightly crisped liy the smoktdess fire to the jirece-ese pint 
best fitted for cruiicliiu’—and, in short, the toot-an-suminul o’ the Hird, a 
l»erfeck specimen o’ the beau-ideal o’ the trui* Hird o’ Paradise—for sic a 
guse, sir—(but oh! may I never be sae sairly tempted)—wad a man sell 
his kintra or bis conscience—and neist day strive to sliflie bis remorse by 
gobblin’ up the giblet-pie. * 

NOUTII. 

To hear you speak, .lames, the w'orld would take you for an epic.ure and 
glutton, who bowed down five times a-day in fond idolatry lieforc the belly- 
god. What a delusion! 

siiKPUEar). 

Wliat does the silly senseless world ken aboot tlic real character o’ th® 
piiir Kttrick Shepherd, ony mair than sibout that o’ jmir Lord Hyron. But 
you, sir, keuhaitli his by metafeesical ititiiitions, that see intil a man’s sowl® 
through the works o’ his insjdred genie, and the acts o’ liis destrackit life—* 
though fate and fortune, douiii and <Ji*stiny, keejiit ye f-wa fay assunder a* 
the time that the noble Childo was driven along existence like tlie rack flyia* 
overhead on the stormy skies—and mitie by that intercominunin’ o’ a* high 
thochts and high feelings, sir, that fer far apairt frae a’ fun and frolic, and 
wut, and humour and glee—(yet they, too, ar<‘ in their season suitable, and 
tell tales alien no safe to be repeated o’ secrets slumberin’ aniang sorrow® 
deep doon iii that 

“ Strange tumultuous thing the human heart”) 
hae aften given to the hollows o’ the hills, where we twa hae walked 
thegither, far frae the ways o’ man, frac the risiu’ to the settin’ sun, tlie 
consecration ns of some mighty temple.—Yes, Mr Nortti, till all the \ir 
eihk region haith o’ the earth and the heaveuB-->-thc me beautilu’, beyond tf 
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expression l)eautifii*, wi’ its gently undulating sea o’ lulls, greener than ony 
wjrter-sea tJiat e\ er rolled in sunshine, and aften, in glorious blinks, also pur- 
pler far, w'lien the heatiier-heights, suddenly light-smitten, coloured all the 
day witJi the lustre beaming from their gorgeous mantle—and the itAer, as 
we lay like sleepers on the sward—dreamers but no sleepers we—with half¬ 
shut eyes undrowsily watching the slow passing-by of tlie drowsy clouds, 
and drinkin’ in, wi’ nae impatient thirst, but wi’ a tranquil appetite divine, 
the blue liquid beauty o* the stainless ether—the itAo-, North, seeming, in¬ 
deed, to deserve the holy name of heaven, whither, had I had wings of a 
dove, I wou’d have flown away and been at rest, for thou, my friend, 
knowest, even as I know, that except in those regions, rest is there none for 
us " poor sons of a day,” and that tnocht, sir, that keeps ebbing and flowing 
for ever in the silence and the solitude o’ our sowles, gies a sanctity to tlie 
great sky-bow that bends over us, when it is strung in peacefu’ beauty that 
changes a’ creation into ae vast Place o’ Worshii). 

NORTH, 

Mere painted air I 

SIlKeilEKU. 

Weel do I ken, sir, that it’s nac'thing else! Yet holy iti my eyes has ever 
been what in Scotland wc ca’ “ the lift,” even as the Bible lyin’ open, du¬ 
ring the hour of service, on my father’s knee ! Nae senses hav(! we to pene¬ 
trate into infinitude and eteniity. Frae such ideas do not our sowles recoil 
back on space and time, feeble and forlorn, and sore afraid ! But (lod has 
given us im,aginations, sir, Avherewith to beautify and glorify into celestial 
and abiding tabernacles, terrestrial vapours in their ain nature evanescent 
as dreams! 

NORTH. 

James, give me your hand, our friendship is strong and sacred. 

siieiMiKun. 

The shews o’ natur, sir, are a’ mere types; but there’s nae sin, sir—be 
assured there’s nae sin, sir, in looking on tlie tjqie even as if it were tlie 
thing—the thoucht typified j for such seems to be the natur o’ the, human 
sowle, weak, weak, u'cak, sir, even in its greatest strength, and relying on 
the senses for support even in its maist spiritual conunuuiugs, and maist 
holy worship o’ Him that inhabiteth Eternity. 

NORTH. 

Poetry—Philosophy—Religion. 

SIIEPIIRRT). 

1 canna conceive a mair sacred, a mair holy task, tliau that which a man 
taks upon hirascll, when he sits doon to write the life and character of his 
brither man. Afore he begins to write the capital letter at the begiimin’ o’ 
the first word, he ocht to Jiae sat moiiy a laug hour, a’ by hiinsell, in his 
study, and to hac walked at eventide mony a lang hour, a’ by him«ell alang 
the flowings of some river, (boo life-like !)—and to hae lain awake during 
mony a lang hour o’ the night watches, and especially then n’ hy himscll — 
meditating on the duty he has undertaken to perform, and cuniparin’ or 
contrastin’, as it may be, rvhat he may conjedure to hae been the character 
o’ his brither, whom God has called to judgment, wi’ what he must ken to be 
the character o’ his ain sell, whom God next moment may coll to his dread 
account. A’ men hae mair nor an iukiin’ o’ their warst evil ])ropcnsities, 
and their aii^ warst sins. When religion and philosophy speak o’ the difiee- 
culty o’ kennin’ anc’s ain heart, they mean anitlier thing a’thegether; an’ 
though an awfu’ and a fearfu’ thing, not to my present purpose, and to be 
baunled by me anither nicht, in anither discourse. 

NORTH. 

’ Why, you are giving us a sermon, James. 

SHEPUUUD. 

An’ pray, sir, is there ony reason in die natur o’ things why you should 
hae a’ the preachin’ to youraell ? Noo, sir, I say that the beeographer wha 
acts thus will never cease hearing a aolemn whisper, as if direck frae Hea¬ 
ven—and it is fi-ae Heaven—fillin’,but no disturbin’his ear—“Do unto 
Dthera that which thou weuldstthey should do unto thee!” 0,sii’! hoo 
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universal is the application—at a’ times—at a* seasons—to a’ the mccserable 
race o’ man—o’ thae divine words! 'Hoo are they forgotten! In the pas¬ 
sion o’ action, gin 1 may sae speak, there seems amaist some excuse, draum 
frae the constitution o’ our natur, for the sound o’ that heavenly voice being 
di'oon’d ainang the wares. But when a’s cawin abune and aroun’—^uaetbing 
nor naebody doublin’ us—and yet the sense o’ our ain sins as prevalent 
in our privacy as our sense o’ the merry o’ tlie Most High towards us sin¬ 
ners—by wdiat mysterious agency comes it about, that even then, wi’ the 
cawnie twinklin’ peacefully afore us, like a bit starnie, through the glimmer 
o’ our midnicht chawmer, and 

“ The wee bit ingle blinkin’ bonnily,” 

and not a foot stirrin’ in a’ the house, but the four feet o’ some hungry, yet 
no’ unhappy muosie, gliding cannily alang the carpet in search o’ some 
crumbs that may hae la’n ahint a chair—O, sir! whence comes the thocht 
or the feelin’ o’ c\ i1 in the licart o* a man at sic an hour as this, when, if ever 
guardian angels may be permitted to leave their celestial bowers for homes 
of earth, weel miclit w'c hoiip to lie aneath the shadow o’ the wings o’ sic 
holy visitants ! Y«‘t, nae door flies open—nae wa’ sinks—nor enter in, in 
visible troops, the Fiends and the Furies. But what ca’ ye Envy, and Jea¬ 
lousy, and Malice, and Anger, and a’ the rest of the Evil Passions, that, as 
if gifted wi’ ubiquity and perpetual presence, clutch our veri-a conscience 
by the hair o’ the head, and hendin’ back its neck, break its very spine, 
till it’s murdered or maimed, in death or dwaura—and oh! mercy! what a 
hubbub noo arnang a’the desperate Distractions! .Sometimes they sit upon 
the sowle, tearin’ out its een, like ravens or vultures- 

* NOUTII. 

James, enough! The truth shocks and sickens. 

SIlKniURP. 

\A'oel then, descend a’ at ance frae thae maist fearsome hichts, command¬ 
in’ a bird’s-eye view o’ tlie empiry o’ Sin and Evil—— 

NORTH. 

Miltonic. 

siinniERD. 

And merely ask yoiirsell, what wunner it was that sic a man as our 
freen’ John Galt, in general an excellent fallow, should hae been beguiled 
—betrayed—by some o’ the meaner agencies, the lower siiirits, to—— 

NORTH. 

(Compose No. I. of the National Library! 

SIIRIUIERI). 

Just sac—and there’s an anti<;limax for you—^w’i’ a vengeance and a thud! 
But when w'e first got on this topic, some Imur or sae sin syne, at the com> 
mencement o’ this jug—What’s this I avsw intendin’ to say V On aye. It was, 
tliat you ken raa character by havin’ aften studied it in sic moods and seasons. 
Noo, I was a few minutes ago describin’ a roasted guse—wi’ a’ the zest o’ a 
glutton w^hose imagination was kindled by his ])allet. And at that moment 
ns sincere was 1 as ever you beheld me when standin’ by the side o’ some 
great loch, and gazing on the sun sinking behind the rnounbiins. But 
what care I, sir, lor a’ the guscs that ever was roasted? No ae single strae. 
Gie me a bit cheese and mead when I am hungi-y, and I will say grace 
oure’t, siltin’ by some spring amang the hills, wi’ as gratefu’ a heart as ever 
yearned in a puir sinner’s breast tow'ards the Giver o’ a’ mercies. Nae 
objections hae 1—^why sud I?—to a jug o’ toddy, especially, sir, sittin’ cheek 
by jowl wi’ auld Christopher. But mony and mony a day o’ drivin’ rain 
and blashin’ sleet and driftin’ sna’ hae I been out frae morn till nicht amang 
the hills—aye, sir, frae nicht till morn—a’ thro’ the wild sughing hours o’ the 
mirk nichts o’ winter, without everthinkin’ o’ spirits in the shape o’ whisky 
ony mail’ than if in this w'eary world there never had been ae single still 1 
Sumphs—^basc insolent sumphs—say I, sir, that dare to insult the shep¬ 
herd at his Glenlivat with the king of men. Has the aipple o’ my eye, sir, 
tint ae hue o’ its brichtness, or shews it one blood-i^ot streak or stain o’ 
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Jntenjperancft ? Han the aipple o’ my cheek, sir, tint ae hue o* Its ruddiness, 
or shews it one blotch or pimple o’ excess either in eatin’ or drinkin ? Damn 
the Cockney cooards ana calumniawters—— 

NORTH. 

l^nclench your hairy fist, my beloved Shepherd, and let me see thee smile 
as^ain as sweetly as if singing a song to the Queen of the Fairies among the 
tohmaiis of her ancient woods. 

SIIErilERD. 

Hatred o’ hypocrisy seta my blood in a low, and converts it, for a space, 

brief as the lightning in a collied nigl>t,” into liquid fire. Here, sir, here, 
in this our dearly beloved and beautifu’ Blue Parlour—and there, sir, 
tliere—^through that wa’—in the fantastic French Hunting Chawmer— 
and yonner, sir, yoniier in the shooperb—tlic shooblime Saloon—what 
whisper ever heard the walls—and wails ’tis said have ears—of envy, or 
jealousy, or calumny, or of any evil thoucht towards any one, high or hum¬ 
ble, of the great family of Man ? 

NORTH. 

None, never! 

SHEPHERD. 

Has a man great genius V—you, sir, trumpet-tongued, hail Ids advent 
when “ far oft' his coming shines,” and the nations as yet know not what 
means the apparition on the weather-gleam, till you tell them ’tis a—Po<*t. 

NORTH. 

Spare my bluslies. Yet I feel in all humility that it is the truth. 

SIIEPIIEKD. 

Has a man sma’ genius, seeks Christojdiev to extinguish it ? Na, na, na. 
He kens that the spark is frae heaven, and sooner than tread it oot, would 
La put his foot on ihe adder-hole. Oh! weel ken you, sir, niy auld wise 
freen,’ that genius yearns for glory mair passionately even than ever love 
yearned for beauty, and that to him disajqtoiutincnt is despair, and despair 
18 death ! A sneer, sir, on your face, might drive some, bricht-hoped laddie 
mad, while he wjis seekiii’, and findin’, and losin’ his fiowery wsxy in tlie 
wilderness o’ the imagination, day after day, and nicht after nicht, for years, 
and years, and years, mistaking dreams for realities, and believin’ a’ things to 
be in natur verily as beautifu’ as Ids ain thochts! 

NORTH. 

Rather would I die, James. 

SHEPHERD. 

Sir, ye ken, and I ken, hut aihlins I better nor you, for I was born,*a8 Burns 
flays, In an **auld clay biggin’,” and bad little or nac assistance and support to 
my Bowle when it was beginnin’ to work like barm within me, or rather, if 
you’ll no think tlie eernnge owre gran’ for the occasion, when it was beginnin’ 
to trummle, and cnimrale, and sigh, and gi-oan, mid heave, and hotcli, 
like what ane reads about the earlier stages o’ die proceedings o’ some 
earthquack,—I say, sir, that 1 was then left amaist entirely to my ain silly 
Bell, w'i’ iiaebody to tell me what a’ that disturbance within me micht mean, 
whether it was for gude or for evil, frae heaven or bell—ye maun pardon me, 
sir, for sic strong expressions, but aften and uften did I shudder to think 
that I had fa’n iiitil the power o’ Satan—sae black, sir, at times were die 
thochts that suddenly assailed me in solitude, till, wad you believe me, they 
took the shape o’ great langshadows lying threateningly on the sward afore 
me, when not a t^loud was in heaven, and the' sun shining like a god in his 
ain undivided sky. The neebours—^nay, my vera faither and mother, and 
the lave o’ our ain bairns, feared, when I was about the size or sae o’ tny 
wee JamiewGod bless him I—— 

NORTH. 

Amen! 

SHEPHERD. 

——that I was gettin’ mad—and sae for a while did 1 mysell—hut I soon 
cam token that it was nae madness, but genie working in the dark,likea mole 
or a miner, till it fand its way up into die air, and then eagle-eyed beheld 
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tho beauty o’ the heaveas and the earth, in a trance that pasaes atroy, sir, 
as ye ken, aneath the presence and the pressure o* cares and anxieties, and 
duties—aften a weary wecht—^but ever and anon returns, a renewed reve¬ 
lation by natur, to them who keep holy tiie Covenant sworn at her altar 
amang the mysteries that haunted the world of eye and ear in the morn of 
life.—Nae yawning, if you please, sir. Better that you should at Buee cewp 
owre in a dwawm o’ sleep. 

NORTH. 

I could cut with a blunt knife the throat of any man who yawns while 
I am speaking to him—especially if he attempts to conceal his crime, by 
putting his liand to his mouth; yet, such a bundle of inconsistencies is man« 
that confound me if 1 could listen for five minutes to the angel Raphael 
himscdf—or Gabriel either—without experiencing that sensation about the 
jaws which precedes and produces that sin. The truth is, that admiration 
soon makes me yawn—and 1 fear that Kir alter, and Coleridge, and Words¬ 
worth, and Bowles, and others, may sometimes liave felt queer at the fre¬ 
quent, if iu»t incessant, opening and shutting of the folding doors of my 
mouth, during tlieJr must amusing or instructive, reasoning or imaginative 
harangues. 1 wish 1 could find some way of letting them know, that so far 
from miy offeiuu' being meant, or weariness experienced by me, I was 
in fact repaying them for the delight they gave me, by tlie most sincere, if 
not the most delicate tribute of applause, which it was in my power to ren- 
r]<‘r, or ratiicr out of my power to withhold from genius and wisdom. 

SIIEPHEUI). 

I never in a’ my born days, and I’m noo just the ago o’ Sir Walter, and, 
bad he been leeviii’, o’ Bomij’pratt, met a perfeckly lueasant—^Biat isa’the- 
gitlier (uichuiitin’ man in a party—and 1 liave Jang tliocht there’s nae sic thing 
in (‘visteiiec* as ]inors o’ conversation. TIktc’s Sir Walter wi’ bis eyerlastin* 
aueedotes, nine out o’ t(‘n nntaiiin.’ naethin’, ainl the tenth itsell as auld as 
tlie hyildou hills, but not, like them, cleft in three, which would be a great relief 
to the. listener, and aibliiis alluo a nap atween—^yethoo the coofs o’ a’ ages, 
sexes, and ranks, belaliour your luggs with their laucliter at every elayse— 
and baser than ony slaves that ever swejit the dust with their faces from 
the doors of J^iastern despots, swallow his stalest stories as if they were 
inamia drojqnng fivsh frae the heaven o’ imagination! Yet you seethe 
crust aften sticks in their tliroats—and tliey naiTowly escape chokin’. Yet 
1 lov(5 and venerate Sir Walter abuue a’ ither leeviri’ men except yourseJI, 
sir, and for that reasou try to thole his discourse. As to his ever hearin* 
richt ae'single syllable o’ what ye may he sayin’ to him, wi’ the maist freendly 
intent o’ enliclitenin’ his weak mind, you maun never indulge ony howp o* 
that kind—bir o’ a’ the absent men when anilher’s speakin’, that ever glow* 
ered in a body’s face, witliout seemin’ to ken even wha he’s lookin’ at. Sir 
Walter is the foremost—and gin be behaves in that gate to a man o’ original 
genius like me, you may conceive his treatment o’ the sumpbs and sumph* 
esses that compose fashionable society. 

• NORTH. 

James—-be civil. 


SIIRPIIERD. 

Yet tak up ony trash o’ travels by ony outlandish foreigner throtigb our 
kintrn, and turn to the chapter,** Visit to Abbotsford,” and be he frog-eatin* 
Frenchman, sneevlin’ through his nose—— 

NORTH. 

Or gross guttural German, groaning about Goethe—-c 

SHEPHERn. 

——orgirnin’ and grimacin’ Italian, wi’ his music and his mtearom,fiddling 
and fumblin’ his way aibiins into marriage wi’ some deluded lassie o’ con* 
dition nvi’ the best o' Scottish bluid in her veins — — 

NORTH. 

Sarcastic dog I 

SHEPHERD. 

-and one and all alike—each with the peculiar loathsomeness belonging 

to the mode of adulation practised in his ain kinira—'begin and 
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(ilicnin* tlie illustrious baronet frac head to feet, till he is all over slaver. 
Hoo he maun scunner J 

NORTH. 

Perhaps not. ^ 

SHEPHERD. 

He maun. Then each Tramp begins to ring the same changes on his 
fool’s bells about Sir Walter’s poors o’ conversation, his endless stores u* 
information, his inexhaustible mines o* intellectual treasures—— 

NORTH. 

Stop, James—^lay your hand on your heart, and tell me—we are quite 
alone, and you need not look at tlie screen, for there is nobody btshind it— 
are you not jealous ? 

SHEPHERD. 

Me jealous! and o’ Sir Walter! As I shall answer to God at the great 
day ot judgment, I am not I I glory in my country for bis sake. But say- 
sir—unseal your lips and speak—should he, Avho of all men 1 ever kent is 
the least o’ a tyrant, be thus served by slaves ? 

NORTH. 

No great man of any age, James, during his mortal lifetime, ever so lived, 
by the peaceful power of genius, in the world’s eye, and in the world’s 
minds, and the world’s heart, as Sir Walter Scott. 

SHEPHERD. 

None whatsomever. 

NORTH, f 

Why ? Because never before had genius such as hie dealt with subjects 
of such universal and instant interest. 

SHEPHERD. 

W'hat! No Shakspecr ? 

north. 

No ; not Shakespeare. 

SHEPHERD. 

But wull he leeve as lang’s Shakspeer V 

NORTH. 

Why the devil should he not ? Why, you and I will live as long as 
Shakespeare-but it is not mere length of life, James, but intensity and 
universality of life, that constitutes the immortality of the soul. 

* SHEPHERD. 

Gude—gude. In ae nensc, a’ that’s prented may live for ever; in anither 
sense, amaist a’ tliat’s prented dies. Common owtliers leeve but in their 
byeucks,—and every time ye shut his byeuck, it may be said that ye put a 
common owtfaer to death, or imprison him in a cell. He is in oblivion. But 
aince in ages an owther is bom—^Horner, Shakspeer, Scott—wha leeve na in 
their byeucks alone—though edition after edition keeps perpetually poorin’ 
out o’ the press—but omnipresent in the regions o’ Thocht and Feeling, as 
sunshine fills the day. 

north. • 

Gude—gude. But when, James, was there ever religion without super¬ 
stition? wbrahip without idolatry ? 

.SHEPHERD. ■ 

Never in the history o’ man. 1 see your drift, sir. Tlicrefore it is—wou’d 
the auld cunning cai'le say—tliat while the wise, the good, and the free un¬ 
veil thwr foreheads in manly admiration afore tlic genius o’ Sir Walter,— 
preserving a’ the while the erect attitude o’ tliat being, to whom alone the 
Latin poet said God gave " a sublime face,” that he might behold tlio hea¬ 
vens and all their stars,—the wiseacres, the fools, and tlic slaves, fall down 
brntishly before him, and lick the dust aff his feet. 

NORTH. 

James, a peg lower, if you please. Let Sir W’alter produce any sort of 
sti^he chooses, and that set of worshippers swear it is beaten gold. There 
]B his Demonology and Witchcraft—a poor book— 

What say ye ? a puir byeuck on Demonology and Witchciiift by Sir Walter 
Scottil 
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NORTH. 

Poor in matter and in manner—in substance and in style. And yet the 
paid paltry press are at this moment all pawing it with their praise. ^ Two 

years ago I spake of- Poffinr. One year ago, the Edinburgh Review— 

following in my wake—did the same; but it scarified and seared tlie skin of 
the small sinners, and left that of the great sleek and without a seam. But 
“ a braw time’s cornin’ ”—and not many montlis shall go by, James, till I flay 
tlm Trade. 

siiEPiiRRD (rising from his seat.) ^ 

Ha! Mr Tickler, hoo are you—and hoo cam’ you intil the room ? 

NORTH. 

Tickler! James. 1 see no Tickler. 

sitEPiiERD (somewhat agitated.) 

Mr Tickler, speak—smile—laiich! O lauch—lauch—lauch, sir; I’ll tliank 
ye frac the bottom o’ my sowle to lauch! 

NORTH. 

Nay—this is like midsummer madness at the end of October. Don’t stare 
so, 1 beseech you, my dear Shepherd. 

SIIKPIIBRD. 

Luk—luk—luk! Fixed een—white cheeks—blue lips—drippin’^ hair—a 
ghastly coontenance, an’ a spectral shape—It’s his wraitli—his wraith—and 
e’er midnicht, we shall be nearin’ a sugh gaun through the city that our 
freen’ has been droon’d! 

NOR’TH (alarmed.) 

I sec nothing. 

SHEPHERD (coming round to north.) 

There—there—richt opposite to us on the wa’! 

NORTH. 

Shall I ring the bell ? 

SHEPHERD. 

What said ye ? See, it lifts its corpse-like hauns! Oh! tl>at it wou’d but 
speak! 

NORTH (recovering his self-possession.) 

Your stomach is out of order, James—your bowels — - 

SHEPHERD. 

I wou’d fain houp sae—but I fear no! Mercy on us I it’s liftin’ itsell up, 
and movin’ like a shadow—^noo—noo—thank heaven, it has evaporated, 
and is gane! 

(Enter Ambrose in violent agitation.) 

AMUROSE. 

Oh! dear—Oh! dear—Sirs, there’s a rumour flying through the city that 
the body of Mr Tickler has been found drowned in one of the Leith Docks! 

NORTH and SHEPHERD. 

Oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! oh! 


\Exeiint Omnes distracted. 
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PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, &c. 
August, 1830. 


Oicvpl Col. Marlayi Ii. ji. Gr. Cda. to be Maj. 

Gen. in the Anny July 1X30 

— Le Mesuricr, h, p, 17 P. do. do. 
— Pliilpot, h. p. ‘ 2 i Or. do. do. 
Lt. Ciil. Watu. h. i>. Indep. Com. to be 
Col. in the Army. d(k 

■ (iroKan, h. p. Cora. Reet. do. do. 

-Shcddcn, h. p. IU F. do. do. 

— - — Ogilvic, h. p, Unatt. do. do. 

Mill. Michcll, R, Art. to be Lt. Col. in 
the Army do. 

-Cator, do. do. do. 

C'Bpt. llob. Kelly, Fort Maj. at Dart¬ 
mouth, to be Maj. in the Army do. 

Thomas Kelly, do. Tilbury Fort, 
do. do. 

—— Gibson, 86 F. do. do. 

T/ir Kinff hns been pleased in appoint thcfiilnv'ine 
Colonels qf Militia to he his Mniestp's Aides-de- 
Camp fbr the Service of his Miatia Force. 

Col. Sir W. W. Wynn, Bt. R. Denbigh. Mil, 

Z2 July IS.'iO 

G. E. if Aboync, K.T. Aberdeenshire Mil. do. 
J. Lord Dultcrin and Clanetioye, H. North Down 
Mil.' do. 

T. Wood, R. Fast Middlesex Mil. do. 

llis MaJeilji hat been pleased to appoint the under- 
ment inneil Officers, of the Host Iiuliu Compnnifs 
Forces, to talre rank: bp Brevet in llis Majestifs 
Armtf, in the East Indies onip, asffiUua'S, The 

Commissions to he dated 2ild July, lltld. 

Maj. Gen. Prole, to be Lieut. Ocaeial 

-Fciguaon. do. 

— -Huc-auluy, do. 

- Ashe, do. 

, I — Calcraflt, do. 

Col. Price, to be Major-General 

— Boles, do. 

— Knox, do. 

— Adama, do. 

—— W otslcy, do. 

— Fraser, do. 

H. 8. Scott, do, 

>— Sir 3. Sinclair, Bl. do. 

— It. Seott, do. 

M'Dowall, do. 

Lewis, do. 


R. 11. Cds. R. S. Oliver, Cor, by pnreh. rice 
Grieves, ret. 29 July 1850 

2 Dr. Gds. Bt. Col, Hay, ftoni li. ti. 17 Dr. Lt. 

Col. 22 do. 

4 Cor. Archer, Lt. by pureh. vice Holden, 

ret. 13 Aug. 

J. S. Ly.m, Cor. do. 

.5 Dr. Mi^. SiKted. Lt. CoL 22 July 

6 H. Helen, Vet. Surg. vice Pereivall, 

Ord. Serv, in Ireland 3 Aug. 

8 Capt. Brudenell, MiO. by pureh. vice 

Morgell, ret. do. 

Lt. MacCall. CiipL do. 

Cor. Thomas, Lt. do. 

R. Peel, Cor. do. 

10 Cor. Fita Herbert, Lt. by pureh. vice 

Osborne, pmm. do. 

H. Norman, Cor. do. 

11 Bt. Lt. CoL Brutton, Lt. Col. 22 July 
Bt. Col. Blake, from h. p. 20 Dr. Maj. 

13 Aug. 

12 Lt. Vandcleur, Capt. by pureh. vice 

Harington, reU 3 do. 

Cor. Forester, Lt do. 

Ens. Hob. C. O’Callaghan, ftom 76 F. 
Cor. do. 

«S Bt. Col. Sir T. N. urn, K.C.B. from 

n. p. Lt. CoL 22 July 


Grcn.Qdf, Capt and Lt CoL Lambert, Maj. with 
rank of Col, 22 July 

Lt. and Capt Boldcro, Capt. and Lt 

Col. do. 

Colda.Qds. Bt Col. Maekinnon, Lt Col. do. 

lit Col. Milinan, Mi^. do. 

Lt and Capt. Hon, J. Forbes, Lt. Col. 

do. 

Kbs. and Lt. Clitheiow. Lt and 

. ■ ■ — Drummond, Lt. and Capt 

vice Dent, rot. 5d Aug. 

Ens. Dundas, from 42 F. Eus. and Lt 

da 

3 F. Gds. Bt rioL Keate, Lt. CoL 22 July 

-Meteor, Maj. do. 

Bt Maj. Hawkins, Capt. and Lt. Col. 

do, 

2 F. Cent, Cad. G. P. Malcolm, from It. 

Mil. Coll. Eus. vice Lomax, 2.5 F. 

13 Aug. 

3 Lt. CoL Mitchell, from 31 F. Lt Col. 

22 July 

i Lt. Clarke, C.spt. vice Griinth, 9i) F. 

3d Aug. 

Ens. Lonsdale, Lt. do. 

Gent. Cad. F. M. C.impbcII, from R. 
Mill. Coll. Eus. do. 

1C Capt. M'Donald, M.^j, by pureh. vice 

Audain, ret. 13 do. 

18 Bt. Col. Burrell, from 90 F. Lt l ol. 

22 July 

Bt. M.'O. Pratt, Maj. vice Ht Lt. Col. 

Riddall, prom, do. 

I.t Heed, Capt. do. 

20 Maj. Green, Lieut Col. do. 

Capt. Burrows, Maj. do. 

Lt Dodgin, Capt da 

Ens. Wood, Lt do. 

—— Stanford, from .53 F. Ens. do. 
23 Maj. Uarrtson, Lt Col. da 

Capt. Fielding, Maj. do. 

Lt. Enodi, Capt do. 

2d Lt Crutchley, 1st Lt. do. 

Gent. Cad. W. G. C. Monius, from R. 
Mil. CoH. Ens. do. 

85 I.t CoKWalker, from h. p. Lt. Col. do. 

Ens. Lomax, from 2 F. Ens. vice Wal¬ 
ker, res. 13 Aug, 

30 Lt. Armstrong, Adj. vice Atkinson, res. 

Adi* only do. 

81 F. Lt. CoL Daly, from lu p. Lt. CoL 

22 July 

33 Gent Cad. W. T. Nixon, from R, Mil. 

Coll. Eng. vice Standford, 20 F. 

3 Aug, 

35 Lt. Col. Macdonald, from h. p. 12 F. 

Lt. CoL 22 July 

50 Capt. Ryan, Maj. and Bt. Lt Col. 

Goldie, prom. 13 Aug. 

— Madden, from h. p. Capt do. 
52 Capt. St John, Maj. vice M'Nair, 73 

F. 8 da 

57 Capt. Mann, from h. p. 40 F. Cant. 

vice Bt Maj. Powell, prom. 13 do. 

58 Capt Frith, M^j. vice Ut Lt. CoL 

Rowan, pronu 22 July 

Lt. Collins, Capt. da 

— Watson, from 83 F. Lt 3 da 

63 Lt. Pedder, Capt by pureh. vice Du¬ 
mas, ret 3 Aug. 

Ens, Pole, Lt do. 

C. C. Elton, Ena. - do. 

61 Maj. Dickson, Lt Col. 22 July 

Bt Mid. Bennett, Mivi. da 

Lt. and Adj. Boyes, Capt do. 

Seig. Maj, J. Canavan, Adj. and Ens. 

da 

66 Lt Gibson, Capt vise Bt Maj. Oled- 
stanea, piom. 3d Aug, 
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Efll. Baillie, Lt by purch. vice Laird, 
reb 3 Aug. 

Hon. W. Arbuthnot, Ens. do. 

Mai- M'Nair, A-nm 32 F. Lt Col. do. 
F. S. Prittie, Ens. by putch. Vico 0‘« 
Callaghan, 12 Dr. 13 do. 

Cant. Clarke, from h. p. Capt. vice Bu 
Maj. Uatemau, prom. do. 

Capt. Wcstley, from li. p. Capt. vice 
Clarke, canc. do. 

Lt. Tinnie, Adj. vice M'Intyrc, res. 

Adj. only 3 do. 

>— Orant, Capt. vice Dt Maj. Kirby, 
prom. 13 do, 

Capt. I.owth, from h. p. Capt. vice Bb 
Maj. Baiiifs, prom. Hdo. 

— Mackay, Maj. vice Bb Lb Col. 

lluTrcII, Id F. 22 July 

— UrilTith, from 1 F. Capb 3 Aug. 
Lt. Crowe, Capb by purch. vice Ibirt, 
rcb 13 do. 

Ens. Aylmer, Lt. do. 

A. C. J<'itz James, Ens. do. 

Lieut. Workman, Capb vice Bb Lb 
Col. Bogle, prom. 3 do. 

Iliilc Brig. Maj, Eeles, Lt, Col. 22 July 

C.ipt. Hope, Maj. do. 

Lt. Fry, Capb do. 

2d Lt. Itnoper, 1st Lb do. 

Cent. Cadet R, Moorsom, from R. Mil. 
Coll. 2il Lt. do. 

CeyL ItiHe R. Lb I'owcll, Capt. by purch. vice Du 
Vernet, prom, 13 Aug. 

Sd Lt. Morns, 1st Lt. do. 

>V. Jones, 2d Lt. do. 


73 

78 

77 

81 

86 


90 


93 


91 


Bb Lb CoL Wade, h. p. Unatt 1.7 Aug. 1830 

- Sir W. L. Herriea, K.CM. h. p. 

Perm. As. Quar. Mast. Oen. do. 

■ . . Goldie do. 

To be Majors It^fantry* 

Bb Lb Col. Bogle, from 91 F. 8 Aug. 1830 
Bb Maj. Glcdstanes, /mm 68 F. do. 

-Powell, from 57 F. 13 do. 

Mackworth, h. p. 8. Dr. do¬ 
st. Lt. Col. Balneavis, h. p. F. 27 do. 

Ub Maj. BazaJgettc, h. p. 98. F, do. 

——— Kirby, from 86 F. do. 

—-Baines, from 86 F. do. 

Bateman, from 77 F. do. 

--F.blinrt, from .Staff Capt. at Chelsea do. 

Dt. Lt. Col. Falla, h. p. 48 F. do. 

Exchanges, 

Major Thorne, Si F. rec. diff. witli Lb Col. Snod. 
grass, h. p. 

Capb Davis, 15 F. rec. diff. with Captain Weston, 

h. p. 

—— Tait, 22 F. witli Capt. KillikeUy, h. p. C W, 

i. n. 

Lieut. Furlong, 20 F. with Lieut. Marlton, 30 F. 
Ensign Carey, 67 F. with Ensign Lloyd, h. p. 
Assist. .Surg. Brisbane, 71 F. rec. dlS^ wiUt Assist 
iiurg. Hughes, M, 1). h. p. .‘18 F. 

Resignations, 

Lieub Revcm, R. Arb 
Ensign Walker, 25 F. 

Retirements, 


Ordnance Department. 

R. Arb Lb Col. Pym, Col. vice Pritchard, re¬ 
moved as a General Ofllcct 

22 July, 18.30 
Capb and Bb Maj. Hutehesson, Lt. Col. 


do. 

2d Capb Bell, Capb do. 

1st Lt. Ingilhy, 2d Capt. do, 

2d Lt. Fisher, 1st Lt. do. 

Jst Lt and Adj. Cater, 2d Capb do. 
Lt.(;»l. (’ary, Col, vice Vincy, removed 
as u General Otfleer do. 

Capb and Bt. Maj. Whinyates, Lb Col. 

do. 

2d Capb Fraser, Capb do, 

1st Lt, Pester, 2d Capb do. 

2d LI. Ormsby, Ist Lb do. 

Lt. Col. Forster, Col. vine Beevor, re¬ 
moved as a General Officer do. 
Capt. and Bb Mi^. Michel, Lb Col. do. 
2d Capt. Louis, Capb do. 

1st Lb Tweedie, 2d Capt. do. 

2d Lt. Taylor, Ist Lt. do. 


' - Maclean, do, vice Severn, res. 

5 Aug. 

Staff. 

Maj. Gen. Macdonald, Adj. General to Forces 

27 July, 1830 

Bb CoL Fita Clarence, h. p. Dcp. Adj. Gen. vice 
Macdonald do. 

—— D’Aguilar, Dep. Adj. Gen. in Ireland 

22 do. 

Sir G. Campbell, Ot. Dep. Quar. Mast. Gen. in 
Ireland do. 

Bt. Lb Col. Harris, h. p. Dep. Ad}. Gen. in Ca. 
nada, vice CoL Sir T. N. Hill, Com. Cav. Dep 

do. 

Capb Clerke. from h. p. 57 F. Staff Capt. at Chel- 
sea, vice Ebhart, prom. 13 Aug. 

Cktrrisons. 

Lt. Gen. Sir W. M. Peaeocke, Gov. of Kinsolff, 
vice Lb Gen. Guard, dead 3 Aug. 1830 

Unattached. 

To be LUui. Colonels of Infantry, 

Bb Lb CoL Rowan, from 58 F. 22 July, 1830 

- ... Riddall, ftom 18 F. do. 

Bb CoL Sir J. Harvey, h. p. 103 F. 13 Aug. 


Majors. 

Morgcll, 8 Dr. 

Audam, 16 F. 

Captains. 

Harington, 12 Dr. 

Dent, Culdst. Gds. 

Dumas, 63 F. 

Hart, !)3 F. 

Williams, h. p. 2C F. 

IMufcnants, 


Archer, 4 Dr. Gds. 

Laird, 72 F. 

Pigott, h, p. 12 Dr. 

Pattison, b. p. 6 F. 

Nixoii, li.p. 10 F. 

Edmonds, 11 . p. 21 F, 

Macleod, li. p. 27 F. 

Fits Gerald, I). p. 31 F. ' 

Adams, h. p. 64 F. 

Cornet, 2<f Lieutenant, and Ensig'n, 
Grieves, U. Horse Gds. 

Williamson, h. p. 97 F. 

Palmer, In p. 2 Ceylon Regb 
Qua. Mailer. 


Tyrell, h. p. York Hang. 

As sistant-Surgeons. 
Gibncy, h. p. 15 Dr. 

Bunny, h. p. 43 F. 

White, h. p. 73 F. 

Bigsby, h, j>. Staff. 

Hospital Assistants. 

Angus, h. p. 

Gallagher, h. p. 


Major Aitchison, Cape Mounted Rifle 
Capt. Clarke, 84 F. 

Deaths. 

Major-General. 

Nugent, late of 38 P. Paris Apt. 1830 

Majors, 

Cust, 59 F. Manchester S Aug. 1830 

Shutlloworlh, Royal Inv. Aib Halhauge Hall, 
near Sheffield R JMy 

Captahs. 

Danas, 37 F. Dublin Aug. 

Arthur Richard Wclledey, Rifle Bilg. 

Pick, h. p. 89 F. 4 Aug. 

SH>>oi»ta,h.i>.CamiibeiriBoc.C(»pi Jd». 



SoS FromolionSy Appoiutnicnis^ ^ c.~^Banh'upts. [Nov. 


l4eutfMnt$. 

NeiUtti SO F. 

Oakley, late 2 Vet. Bn. 
£heppard, late 6 do. Colchester 
Bell, late 0 do. 

ArmstronR. h. p. 3i F. London 
Philon. h. p. 89 F. 

Kellv. h. i>. 7 W. 1. 




11 Aue. 18.70 
do. 
RMay 
11 July 
90 Mar. 
2 Oct 1H29 
1 July 1830 


KrIeUch, h. p. i Line Ger. Leg. Hanover 28 May 
lleitmullcr, h. p. do. Hanover 22 June 

ISru fg-n. 

Neill, late 1 Vet Bn. Drumatec, Market Hill, 
Ireland 21 July 1850 

Paymaster. 

Duff, Uta 9 Vet Dn. Uuddingstone, North Brit 

13 May 1850 


Ai.rHABETicAi. List of Ekgush Bankaopts, announced from August 23, to Sep¬ 
tember 23. 


'Ashton, J. Liverpool, «ine.tncTchant 
Ascherslcben, F. K. Austin Friars, mrachant 
Bell, J. Liverpool, master mariner 
Bryan, T. Mincing Lane, wine-broker 
Bullock, J. Featherstone .Street, ironmonger 
Burton, J. Nottingham, stone mason 
Bunn, C. Birmingham, gilt-toy maker 
Biiarly, A. Kirton-in-Lindsey, innkeeper 
Battersby, A. Liverpool, builder 
Barrow, A. Kirkland, innkeeper 
Brattan, E. Noithwich, upholsterer 
Bayley, T. Giltsnur Street, baker 
Bradley, G. Leeds, brass-founder 
Barnett, J. Oarriekfergus, merchant 
Chase, J. Chlswcll Street, niwthecary 
Cleaver, S. Hungerford Market, cement maker 
Cox, II. Shefflela, grocer 
flunningham, J. Bristol, shopkeeper 
Comley, G. and G. Jones, and T. Hathaway, 
Uley, clothiers 

Chater, E. jun. Lambeth, coal merchant 
Cleg, U. Oldham, victualler 
Clark, J. Keynshani, basket in.-ikcr 
Davies, R. Lisle Street, coal merchant 
Drake, G, 1*. Stepney Green, cariientcr 
Dry, T. Tottenham Court Road, linen draper 
Drake, W.W. Snowhill, feather merchant 
Edge, M. Stockport, shopkeeper 
Elliut, T. jun. Goawell Street, tool maker 
Flacke, N. B. Lambeth, livery stable keeper 
Gregson, J. S. Manchester, bookseller 
Gillgrass, J. Motley, woollen Cloth manufacturer 
Gray, J. (lateof Calais,) Islington, banker 
Guyenette, F. J., and S. Geary, Liverpool Street, 
and S. Geary, Weston Street, builders 
Gorton, T. jun. Pimlico, bookseller 
Garnet, J. Shan, innkeeper 
Hedge, N. Colencster, jeweller 
Mandlcy, W. Birmingham, saddler 
Jay, J. Broad Street, upholsterer 
Jarret, J. and P. T. Tadman, Fenehurch Street, 
rnerchiuits 

Johnson, C. Leeds, victualler 

Kay, W. Rtpon, saddler 

Keymer, T. Colchester, woollen draper 


Ker/oot, B. Manchester, builder 
Lanaa, C. St Fancras, publisher of music 
Lloyd, J, Pcckham-Rye, vietuailcr 
Liddel, J. Kensington, merchant 
Marsden, 0> B. and T. Mather, Manchester, up¬ 
holsterers 

Moore, G. C. Blackeney, ctocct 
M'Chie, Eliza, and Wakencld, Anne, Manchester, 
milliners 

Mitchell, R. Crayfnrd, farmer 
Matarol, W. O. late of P.vucras-laiie, dealer and 
chapman 

Neve. A. Portsea, linen-draper 
Powell, J. C. Cliisircll-street, surgeon 
Parris, J. P. Maida Hill, brick-maker 
Paylor, W. Knarcsbonmgh, cunfectioiier 
Poole, T. Forc-street, linen-draper 
Parker, .1. Oxford-street, linen-draper 
Robottom, .1. James-street, (Mjffcc-housckccper 
Ridley, W. Wreekenton, niiller 
Robson, £. South Sliields, boat-builder 
Reed, R. Birmingham, gun-inaker 
Utuhards, T. Manchester, rurn-inercliant 
Rockc, C. A. Tenbury, horse-dealer 
Skinner, W. Wilminglon-square, apothreary, &c. 
Shoyer, W. Wcstin-super-niare, grocer 
Syraiiions, U. Atherstone, bookseller 
Scruton, W. St George’s, East, victualler 
Smith, J. Winchester, miller 
Simons, II. Blackmore, grocer 
Smallbone, ,T. TitchlioTnc-stTect, picture-dealer 
Scott, J. Bread-street, shawl-warehouseman 
Taylor, G, Mancliesicr, steam-engine luanufai < 
turer 

Tomlinson, J. II. Halsted, moiiey-scrivcncr 
Turner, F. G. Bermondsey, leather-seller 
Thomas, J. Abercarne, grocer ' 

Taylor, J. jun. Halifax, dealer 
Wilson, T. Manchester, commission-agent 
Wright, L. W. London Road, engineer 
Welford, J. Oxford-street, auctioneer 
Woodrow, W, West Coker, draper 
Worts, C. Wappiiig, Uigh-stccei. ship-chandler 
Wilson, 11. Bishopsgate-street, woollen-draper 


Alimiaiieticai. List of Scotch Bankrupts, announced from August l,to Sent. .30. 


Alexander, Robert Bruce Dundas, grocer, spirit- 
dealer, ironmonger, general merchant, and 
trader, Kinross 

Burns, Walter, upholsterer and cabinetmaker, 
Edinburgh 

Cavethili, Thomas, in Co., silkmercers, Edin. 
burgh, and Thomas Caverhill, the partner, as 
an Individual 

ConncI, John, cheesemonger, Hanover Street. 
Edinburgh 

Davidson, Robert, shoemaker, Edinburgh 

Fowler, Geo., merchant, Castle Street, Aberdeen. 

Gordon, Strachan, Hr Ca, wine merchants and 
commercial agenth Edinburgh and Leith, and 
James Gordon and Adam Stracluin, p^ners, 
as individuals 

Qotdoa, Strachan, de Co., firuit merchants. Elm 

JlRow, Edinburgh, as a company, and Andrew 

"•Miller Fraser, one of the partners, as on indivi¬ 
dual 

HmilUm, Robert, bookUnder and stationer, 

u Edinburgh 

Hogarth, George, newspaper proprietor, printCT, 


and publisher, and writer to the signet, Edin¬ 
burgh 

Johnston, William, cowfeeder. Comely Bank, 
near Edinburgh 

Lindsay, James, merrhant, Kirkaldy 
- Lees, John, cattle dealer, Dumfries 

M'Call, Joseph, wine anil spirit merchant, Glas- 
gow 

M'Crca, William, china and stoneware merchant, 
Kirkaldy 

M'Intyre, Duncan, contractor and Cartwright, 
BaHachnan, Leil, Argyleshirc 

Maclean, Alexander Walker, stationer, St An- 
drew Square, Edinburgh 

MacRae, Kenneth and Alexander, merchants in 
Inverness, carrying on business in Inverness 
under the Arm of Kenneth MacRea and Sons, 
and in Wick under the firm of Alexander Mac- 
Roe 

Macnab, Colin, late farmer in Glencruitan, Ar- 
nleshire, and now master of the Highland 
Chieftain steam-paeket, plying betwwt Glasgow 
and Inverness, and general merchant, Glasgow. 
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Mason, Roliert, builder, Eilinburch 

Meldruin, John, merchant, Kirkaldy 

Preston, John, inill-spinner and manufacturer, 
Dundee 

Sivewnght, John, merchant. Union Street, Aber. 
dccn 

The Company carrying on business under the firm 
of William Aitkcn, ISeorgo Aitkcn, and George 
and Wilhani Aitken, merchants, power-loom 
cloth manufacturers, and cotton spinners, 
Glasgow 

The Company some time carrying on business in 
Edinburgh and l^eith, and now in Leith, under 


the firm of Leslie and Co., and Thomas Chub 
mers, surgeon, residing in Edinburgh, and Mn 
Mary Baillie, or Leslie, also residing there, as 
individuals 

Thomson, John, junior, and Co., bleachers and 
btarchers ill Glasgow, and John Thomson, ju¬ 
nior, thc*iiidividuBl partner of that company 
Wallace, Archibald, writer, merchant, and com¬ 
mission agent, St Andrews 
W arrack, James, merchant and grocer, Aberdeen 
Winter. Xlobert. Jeweller. South Bridge, Edin¬ 
burgh 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


BIRTHS, 

June 22. At the Cape of Good Hope, the Hon. 
Mrs Slcuart of Ualguise, of a daughter. 

July 18. At Perth, the lady of Class Sandi- 
man, Em|. of a son. 

2a. At Kastflrld. South l,citli, Mrs James 
Watson, of a d.aiighler. 

.10. At .*-1 Andrews, Mrs Mylne of Mylnefield, 
of a daughter. 

— At.l, Henderson Row, MrsJ, A. Roberlsoii, 
ol a dnughhT. 

Ai'ir. 2 . At Cargen, the lady of William Stot- 
lierd. Esq. of (.'argen, of a daughter. 

It .1. At 1, Cliailotle Square, Mis Watson, of a 
son. 

■I. At 5, Gayfielil Place, Mrs Gilisnii, of a son. 

— At Salisbury Green, Mrs Robert Chrisbe, 
of a son, 

7. At West p:nd, Hampstead, the lady of Gore 
Curne, Esq. of.i daughter. 

8. The Lady of David Dickson, Esq. younger 
ol Hnrtrcc. advoeale, of a son. 

, — At Melrose, Mrs Spenee, of a daughter. 

— At 28, llupil Circus, Mrs Lamoiitut Knoek- 
doH', of a daughter. 

!). At London, Lady Howard de W'alden, of a 
sou and heir. 

— At Southend, Kent, Uie lady of Donald 
Maekay, Esq. of a sou. 

— At 5C, George Street, Mrs Pollock, of a 
dangliter. 

11 . At Dalracny, Mrs .Scott, of a son. 

— At Edinburgh, Lady Oswald of Dunnikeir, 
of a daughter. 

12. At G, Mansfield Place, Mis John Anderson, 
junior, of a son. 

— At London, the Lady of Captain Eyfe, resi¬ 
dent at Taiijore, of a son. 

1.1. At Qucciisfcrry, the wife of the Rev. Tho¬ 
mas Diiniiin, minister of thalpaiish, of a sou. 

IL At Easter Kincaple, Mrs Meldrum of 
Easier Kincaple, of a daughter. 

— At 21, .St Bernard Crescent, Mrs Alexander 
B. Ulackie, ot a son. 

— At lleriot How, the lady of Thomas Mac* 
kenzie. Esq. of .^pplecross, of u daughter. 

18 . At Lord Greenock's house, near Sandgate, 
in Kent, Lady Greenock, of a son. 

— Mrs Stevenson, 5, Heiiot Row, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

—. At 22, Elm Row, Mrs Rimold, of a daughter. 

20. 4t Glasserton House, the lady of SiaJr H. 
Stewart, Esq. of Pliysgill and Glasserton, of a son. 

S3. At Leith, Mrs Dr Anderson, of a daughter. 

95 . At Edinburgh, Mrs Thomas Ewing, 19, 
South Bridge, of a son. 

.— At 28, Dundas Street, Mrs Watson, of a 

dftHflhtCT • 

— At 1.1. Great Stuart Street, Mrs William 
Home, of a daughter, 

_ At Coates Crescent, on the 28th uU.,' the 
lady of Colonel Ross, of tlie 4th dragoon guards, 
of a daughter. 

_ At the Glass works, Leith, Mrs Turnbull, 
of a son. 

29 At Gtenflnnet, the lady of the Hon. Lord 
Fullerton, of a son. 

— At Claphara, the lady of the Rev, Thomas 
Paliocr Hutton, of a son. 


2.9, At Abereromby Place, Mrs Campbell of 
Possil, of a son. 

30. At Glasgow, the lady of William L. Ewing, 
Esq. of a son. 

Arpt. 1. At her faiher's house, Uakbank, near 
Perth, Mrs James llevt ridge Duncan, junior, of 
Damside, of a daughter. 

.1. At 19, .Scotland Street, the lady of John W. 
Mackenzie, lOwi. of a son. 

— At 1.1, Howard Place, the lady of ('apt 11. 
Campbell, It. N. of a son. 

4. At 22, Castle Street, Mrs M'FnrIan, of ason. 

G. At Hamilton, Mrs M‘(j.illiim, of a daughter. 

7. Mrs Vouiig, 5.1, (irciit King Street, of a 
daughter. 

8. Mrs A. Mucican, Anniek Bank, Drcghoin, 
Ayrshire, of a son. 

— At Portoixllo, the lady of Major MaeKenzie, 
4lh foot, of a daughter. 

■I. At Glasgow, Mrs John Allan, nfa sun. 

n. The witcof Mi WiU'um Miller, luerehant. 
Inscrkeiiliing, of a sun. 

— At West LauiUlon. the ladyuf Henry West- 
macott. Esq. sculptor, of a son. 

— Mrs (iraham, 14, Athull Crescent, of a son. 

14. At Dublin, the lady of Col. Henry White, 
M- P. of a son. 

15. At 57, George .Siftiaic, the lady of Juhu 
Graham, Esq. .advocate, of a daughter. 

17. At Manor Plaee, Lady Hamilton, of a son. 

— Mrs Uruce of Powfoulis, of a son. 

— At Pireficid, the lady of Major-Ccncral Sir 
Alexander Keith, K. C. U. of a son. 

18. At Edinburgh, tlic Countess of Morton, of 
n daughter. 

22. At 75, George Street, Mrs Syme. of a son. 

23. At 3, Royal Circus, Mis Walter Dickson, of 
a son. 

25. At 10, Abereromby Place, Mrs Adolphus 
Macdouull Boss, of a daughter. 

— At Belliavcn, Mrs Ellis Dudgeon, of a daugh¬ 
ter. 

2G. At .1, HermiUge Ilill, Mrs John Dean, of a 


son. 

97. At the Manse of Ratlio, Mrs Ilunderson. of 
a daughter. 

28. At Amisfleld, Lady Elclio, of a daughter. 

29. At H, Stafford Street, the lady of Anthony 
Murray, Esq. younger of Dolleric, W. S. of a son. 

Ucl. .1. At 20, Nlcolsou Street, Mrs Dr Fair- 
bairn, of a son. 

4. At 18, Scotland Street, Mrs Slorinonth Dar- 


g of a son. 

Mtely, At ll, Atholl Crescent, the lady of Adam 
r, 1^. of a daughter. 

- At Brighton Place, Portobcllo, Mrs M. Steu- 
ise, of a daughter. 

- The lady of John Melville, Esq. of Upper 


MARRIAGES. 

Aprils. At Colombo, in the island of Ceylon, 
Campbell Drummond Riddell, Esq. to Miss Caro¬ 
line Stuart Rodney, youngest daughter of the 
Hon. John Rodney, chief secretary to goveiiunent 
in Ceylon. 

July 3. At Edinburgh, Mr Thomas Dick, 
Broughty Ferry, to Euphmia, daughter of the 
Rev. Dr Young, Hawick. 

19. At Edinburgh, the Rev. Di Robert MooiUe, 
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[Nov. 


ninUtar of tho rari»li of Cl«<4JP*nnwi, to 
fourth daughter of tho late Adam 
Andenoti. merchant iii Kdinburgh. 

33, At MontroMJ, Mr(Jo«eph Irvine, Lerwick, 
Bhetland, to Isabella, daugkuir of Uie deceased 
Ati* James nuncatie 

At Mniielicster, the Rev. WRIiam Mac- 
kenaie, minister of Comrie, Perthshire, to Elisa- 
bcti), daughter of the late Peter M'Lareu, Esq. 
ilanehester. 

SB. At London, Mr William RuaseU, Mocer, 
Edinburgh, to Anna, daughter of James Morris 
Pimm, of Frangbury farm, Duddinglon, Kent. 

.10. At Wnrlley Hall, V'orkshire, the lion. John 
Chetwynd Tallmt, third son of Earl Talbot, to the 
Hon. Caroline Jane Stuart Wortley, daughter of 
Lord Wharncliilb. 

August 2, At Taymoulh rostle, George A. 
Campbell, Esq. royal marines, to Miss Margaret 
Campbell, daughter of the late Colonel Campbell 
of GIcnfcocban. 

.'>. At 1.3, Dean Terrace, Alexander Donald, 
Esq. W. S. to Kobina Mary, youngest daughter of 
the late Alexander Millar, Esq. Montrose. 

— At Leith, Caiitain James Hunter, to ('»• 
therine, daughter or the late Mr David M'Vwar, 
ihipmoster, Leith. 

H. At Mossluink, Capt. .lames Hoseason, of 
the brig Thule, to Anne, elilest daughter of Mr 
Robert Hoseason of Udhouse. 

9. At 31, George .Square, Thomas Durham 
Weir, Esq. of lioghead, to Miss Margaret Colqu- 
lionn Campbell, eldest daughter of liic late Du- 
gald Campbell, Esii. of Skerrington. 

— At 47, Melville Street, George Fergusmi, 
£si|, of the Edinburgh Academy, to Anne, second 
daughter of the late Rev. James Grcig, minister 
of D.ilmcny. 

— Mr W. H. Jones, stationer, Manchester, to 
Robina, daughter of tlie Rev. Mr Ross, ilumt- 
island. 

■— At Dunmore Park, seat of the Earl of Diin- 
Tnore, Henry William Vincent, Esq. eldest son of 
Henry Dormer Vincent, Esq. of Silly Hill. Uetk- 
shire, to Elizabeth Anne, eldest daughter of the 
late Colonel George Callander of Craigforth. 

— At Leith, Mr James Deans, Haddington, to 
Jane, youngest daughter of William Leyden, Esq. 
R.N. 

— At Dunblane, Thomas Barty, Esq. Dunblane, 
to Elizabeth, yauiu;est daughter of the late James 
Parkinson, Esq. oiHurnby, county of Lancaster. 

— At Swoetliank, Fife, Edwaid Uailton, Esq. 
Glasgow, to Jane, daughter of Niel llallingalf. 
Esq. Sweetbnnk. 

— At 5, Newington Plaec. Andrew Mackie, 
Esq. St Monanoe, to Alison, eldest daughter of the 
late John Thomson, Esq. Norlli Berwick Mains. 

— At Edinburgh, John Murray, Esq. merchant 
In Liverpool, to Elizabeth, eldest daugliler of the 
late James Bryce, Esq. 

11. At Glasrow, the Rev. John Clugston, of St 
John’s church, Quebec, to Miss Hannah Dixon. 

— At Edinburgh, the Rev. Edward Walker, 
Wesleyan minister, Glasgow, to Miss Elizaheth 
Ann, daughter of the, late Robert Ross, Esq. of 
tlie Stock Exchange, London. 

13. At Edinburgh, William Stott, Esq, solicitor 
at law, to, Margai^, second daughter of the late 
Mr James Cook, Edinbiiigb, 

1.3. At 4, Charles Street, the Rev. James Lalng, 
to Margaret .S. G. youngest daughter of the late 
John Drummond, Esq. first Lieutenant, Royal 
Marines. 

le. At Rfi, Lanriston Place, Mr William Stew¬ 
art Watson, portrait painter, to Catherine, daugh¬ 
ter of Mr James .Stevenson, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Esk Side, Fisherrow, Mr Robert Aitken, 
Fisherrow, to Ma^, second daughter of the late 
James Thomson, Esq. 

17. At Leith, Mr Hugh Ramage, writer, Cro¬ 
marty, to Ann, eldest daughter of Nathaniel 
WaUon, glasB-woriis, Leith. 

— At Portobello, the Rev. JolW) Torry, Alylh, 
to Margaret Adam, youngest daughter of the late 
Adam Ogilvie, Esq. of Hartwoodmyres, Selkirk- 
abirc. 

— At Logic Elphinstone, Patriok Boyle, Esq. 
eWjst son of the Bight Hon. tlie Loro Justice 
Clerk, to Miss Mary Frances Dalrymple, second 
daughter of Sir Robert Dalrymple Horn Elphin- 
ftonci Bart, of Horn and Logie Elphinstone. 


19. At Ilowth Churdi, Hugh DavUion, Esq. 

u^t son of the Iftte Sir DaviU OaviUsona of Can* 
t«y, In^riiess-shire, to Maria, third daughter of 
Colonel Gorgon Seafleld, county of Dublin. 

“ At London, the Earl of Hoseommon, to 
Charlotte, second daughter of the late John Tal- 
oet. Esq. niece to tlie late and sister to the pre¬ 
sent Earl of Shrewsbury. 

— AtCliailey, Sussex, James M'Queen, Esq. 
Captain in the I5th, or King’s Uiissars, youngest 
son of John M 'Queen of Braxfleld, Esq. to Ei^, 
daughter of the Into Rcar-.Adinical Rainer. 

91. At Kensington, LieutenantCliaries Porbes, 
17lh lancers, scciind son of Sir Charles Forbes, 
Bart. M.P, to Caroline, second daughter of 
George Battye, Esq, of C'ampden HilL 

“ At London, T. II. S. Ruckiicll Estcoiirt. 
Esq. M. P. to Lucy Sarah, daughter of Frank So- 
tlieron. Esq. Admiral of the Blue. 

“.At 8, bt John Street, Mr Alexander Cowan, 
Moray House, C'anong.atu, to Helen, youngest 
daughter of the late Rev. Alexander Rrodie, mi¬ 
nister of the Gospel, Cambec, Fifcsliire. 

— At 3, Hope Park, James Morgan, Esq. 
South Charlotte Street, to C'ieiiicntina, daughter 
of Thomas Kyd, Esq. Exclu'quer. 

24. At Edinburgh, Mr George Duncan, Prince’s 
Street, to Helen, daughter of Hr John Christie, 
George Street. 

— At Duninuw, Essex, William Chrvstie, of 
Kingston, Jamaica, Esq, to Catherine Serena, se- 
coiul daughter of George Wade, Esq. 

2.i. At Greenock, Robert Dirom, ICsq. of Liver¬ 
pool, third son of Licut.-Gcneral Dinmi of Mount 
Annan, to Mary, eldest daughter of Patrick Hun¬ 
ter, Esq. of Thom Hill, Greenock. 

— At Edinburgh, Edward Cruickshanks, eldest 
son of Alexander Crnich-shanks of Edinburgh, to 
Elizabeth, tlitrd daughter of Uie late John Fulhcr- 
gill of Vork. 

28. At Stonehoiise Chapel, Devon, Assistant 
Cumiiiissary-Ueneral John l.mdsay, to Maria 
Lucas, second daughter of the late John Luiug, 
Esq. of the Island of Dominica. 

Sty/f. .4. At Dublin. John Lowe, E<,q. royal ars 
tillery, second son of the late Alexander Lowe, 
Esq. of Annilcid, Fifcshire, to Mary Agnes, only 
daughter of tlie late Major Charles Morley BaUlcrs. 
Barsham Hall, Norfolk. 

7. At Glasgow, the Rev. .lohn M'Artlinr, mi- 
nister of KilralmonclJ. Argyilsliire, to Miss Gray, 
daughter of James Gray, Esq. Glasgow. 

— At 71, George Street, Mr William Innes, to 
Miss Helen Kobertson. 

— At Stirling, William CIcland, Esq. Perth, 
to Mary, only daughter of Robert Henderson, 
Esq. writer. 

10. Captain George Don'ning, Hon. East India 
Company's service, son of the late Major James 
Downing, of the 61at regiment of fimt. to Marga¬ 
ret. sccoiid daughter of Coll Macdonald, Esq. of 
Dalness. 

13. Atinliston, Alexander Goldie Vniing,'A.O. 
Esq. surgeon, to Margaret, third daiialiterof tile 
late J homos Whyte, Esq. of Twetxhe Hall, La¬ 
narkshire. 


“ At Hose Bank, John Johnston, Esq. Edin¬ 
burgh, formerly Major of the 2(1 regiment of foot, 
to Jessy, only daughter of the late William Holli¬ 
day, Esq. of Rosebwnk. 

11. At Glasgow, Tliomas Henderson, Esq. of 
Press, to Elizabeth, daughter of WiUiam Gordon 
Mack, Esq. 

-- At Ixindon, Charles Bigsby, R. A. of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to June Christina, youngest 
daughter of the late .lames Watson, Esii. W.S. 

— At f,auriston Castle, David Smith, Esq. 
'W.S. Edinburgh, to Harriet Elizabeth, daughter 
of Thomas Allan, Esq, of Lauristoti. 

18. At London, John Campbell, Esq. of Stra- 
ehur, to Elizaheth Ann, eldest daughter uf the 
late Thomas Kmneisley, Esq. of London. 

50. At Till^bill, Fifcshire, Mr James M'Far- 
lane, writer, Dunfermline, to Janet Alexander, 
eldest daughter of the late James narrower. Esq. 
oflnzlevsr. advocate. 

51. At tlie manse of Auchterderran, Fife, Wal¬ 
ter Homhurgh, Esq. W. K. to Elizabeth, daughter 
of the Rev. Dr Andrew Murray. 

34. Robert Solater, jun., dfeentter, to Mar¬ 
garet, eldest daughter of James Gray, faoot-Maker. 

27. At Manor Place, Edlnburgb, Captain Car- 
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teret Georije Srott. oflhr Mailraji Armjr, to Char¬ 
lotte, second daughter of the late Lieut.-Colouel 
John Macdougal of Polquhairn. 

27. At Ness House, liivcrkeithinf', Dr Chatles 
Wilham Graham, physician in Dalkeitli, to 
thcrinc, second daughter of Mr Peddie, architect. 

28. At 10.>, Prince's Street, James Hobertson, 
Esq, of the Madras army, second son of LieuL- 
Col. Robertson MocdonaUl of Kinlnchmoidart, to 
Anne A£inilia, youngest daughter of the late 
Charles Stewart, Esq. commander of t)i« Hon, 
East India Company’s ship Airley Castle. 

3(1, At Cameron bank, Charles Uuili, of Blen¬ 
heim Place, Edinburgh, Esq. to Alexia Bailey 
Crawford, ^oungest daughter of William Craw¬ 
ford, Esq. Cameron Bank. 

— At London, Bobert Ferguson, Esq. M. D., 
of Queen Street, Mayfair, to Cecilia Eleonora, 
second daughter of the late J, J. Labalmondicre, 
Esq. of Dcincrara. 

iuiletjj, at London, Commander Edward Bel- 
i-Uor, of his Majesty’s ship .Etna, to Diana Jnllilf, 
grand-daughter of Colonel Simpson of Plean 
House, F'alkirk. 

DEATHS. 

Feh. 28. At Trii-hitiopoly, John C. Turnbull, 
of the 51st Regiment Madras Native Infantry, 
youngest son of the late John Turnbull, Esq. of 
Abbey St liathans. 

Me). 12. At Pen.mg. Ensign John Wilkinson, 
.3.jlli Hegiinent Native Infantry, Hon. East India 
Company's service, ^ed twenty-three. 

18. At t'alciitta, James Beatsoii, Esq. of the 
House of Colvin dt Co. 

Aini! HI, At Callao, Dr .Ioh;i Logan, physician 
to the British Hospital at that place. 

Mrti/0. At Friendship Estate, St Elizabeth’s, 
Jamaica, aged twenty-four, Joseph James Robert¬ 
son.'Esq. of Belmont Estate, in the same parish. 

At Bombay, liriherf Findlay, Esq. fourth 
son of Kirkmaii Fiiiliiy, Esq. of Castle Toward. 

.10. At Port lleiidersnn, Jamaica, Mary Amelia 
Taiekhnrt, seeond daughter of John Pictey Hen¬ 
derson, Esq. aged tweiily-Iwo months. 

.At Talircez. Lirut.-ColoncI .Sir John 
Kinncar Macdonald, C.B. K.I..S. British Envoy 
Extraordinary at the Court of Persia. 

July 5. At sea, on Jus iiassagc to Leith from 
Archangel, Captain James Kerr, of the brig Union 
of Lelih, son of Mr James Kerr, wine merchant, 
11, Nelson .“^trert, Edinburgh. 

18. At Eastwood Cottage, StratiipelTer Spa, lh« 
Rev. William M.ackintusli, niinisteriif Thurso, in 
the 67th year of bis age. and ‘J.ith of his ministry. 

20. Drowned, at tile Island of .St Viiiecnl's, ito- 
dcriek, son of tlie late Lieut. Alexander Macicod 
of Tain. 

21. At Edinburgh, William Millar, Duncan 
Street, Newington, one of the Society of Friends, 
aged C7 years. 

2.'), At llarnslee. Win. Pasinn, Esq. of Bamsiee. 

27. At Edinbnrgli, Mrs Philadelphia Lambe, 
relict of Alexander Robertson, Esq. of Piendci- 
guest, aged 75, 

— At y>. North Richmond Slrcet, Mr William 
Cilchiist, of the Edinburgh Friendly Insurance 
Soricty. 

— At 15, Salisbury Road, Newington, John 
Geddes, Esq. in his 78th year, f 

28. At Plantation I.udgnan, Dcmcrara, Francis 
Johnston, Esq. surgeon, son of the late Rev. An¬ 
drew Johnston, minister of the parish of Salton. 

— At Coldingliam, Mr George Craig, portioner. 
West Preston, lii the 00th year of his age. 

30. At 9, Antigua Street, Jane, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Mr John Forrest. 

— At 67, George Street, Mrs Jane Hay, relict 
of Dr Thomas Hay. 

31. At Brighton, Mrs Perkins, relict of John 
Perkins, Esq. of Park Street. Soutliwark, London. 

Avgunt 1. At Hill Place, Alexander, second son 
of the late Mr Alex. Twe^ic, farmer, Torsoiiee, 

— At Perth, Mrs Jean Mair, widow of Arthur 
Mair, Esq. 

—. At Amiston Place, George, youngest son of 
George Lang. Esq. of Uroomhill. 

2, At St Roque, near Edinburgh, Alexander 
Robert, only son of Alexander Robertson, Esq. 
W.S. aged five years. 

3. At Kilbagie, Miss Margaret Stein, daughter 
of the Ute Jamei Stein, Giq. 


S Mr ThoiftKI Lees. Ilillhouiefleld. 

4. At Leith, William Campbell, Esq. aged 6S 
years. 

— At East Grange, Isabella, daughter of the 
late James Ker of East Orange, Esq. 

5. At 28, Greenside Strest, Mr James Muir, 
inanufaeliinng Jeweller. 

6. At Madeira. Captain John George Campbell, 
late of ihc 8.1d regiment, sou of the late John 
Campbell, Esq. of t^awfield. 

7. Margaret Mill Bridges, daughter of Mr 
Bridges, 6, Carlton Street, .St Bernara's. 

8. At Leamington, John Armstrong, Esq. Cherry 
Valley, county Antrim. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Anne Miller, widow of 
George Miller, Esq. late Consul for his Majesty 
at Charlesteii, South Carolina. 

9. At Leslie, Fifeshire, Mr William Crcenhill, 
watchmaker, London, 

-- At Irvine, Mrs Jean Dickie, wife of Mr John 
Milne, late of the Crown Inn and Hotel there. 

^ At Eldiuburgh, Mrs James Andcrsoti, widow 
of the late Mr James Anderson, mercluint, 10, 
North Hanover Street. 

10. At Loudon, Lady Grey Egerton. 

11. Adam Fortune, Esq. Abbey Hill. 

— At Forfar, Mr David Milne, botanist. In his 
C3d year. 

— At Edinburgh, Mrs Agnes Stephens, trunk- 
maker, Waterloo Place. 

— At .SUiueficUl, Alexander Waddell, Esq. of 
StuncHeld, in his 81tli year. 

14. At 18, Hnnkeillor Street, aged 18, Thomas 
Hamilton Broun of Jolinstoiiburn, Esq. 

— At the Manse of Tweedsrauir, Peebiesqihirc, 
the Rev. .lames Gardner. 

1.5. Cajitain John George Dewar, of his Majesty’s 
ship Rose, seeond son of the lute James Dewar, 
Esq. of Vogne. 

— Margaret Dickson, widow of the late Jiunes 
Turnbull, Esq. of Greenhuiisc, 

— At Mmlo Street, Newington, Captain Mac- 
Lean, late of Shuna, in his H.ld year. 

16. At 14, Clareiiumt Crescent, Archibald, only 
son of James Borthwirk, Esq. 

At 20, Picardy Place, John Kcrmack, Esq. 
late of the Register Ollioc, aged 71- 

— At 6, Leopold Place. Mii.s Jane Cranstoiin 
Fraser, eldest daughter of Mr William Fraser, sen. 

17. At Kenwood, in the I7lh year of her age. 
the Lady Cceilin batah Murray, daughter of the 
Earl of aiaiis/ield. 


— At 3, Gayfleld Place, Helen Elder, second 
daughter of Mr John Morrison, writer. 

18. At Edinburgh, Miss Kliiuibcth Hay, daugh¬ 
ter of the late John Hay, Esq. of Aiigleraw, 

19. Thomas, youngest son of Alexander Brodie, 
Esq. secretary of llu; Bank of Scotland, 

— At 4, St J.mies Square, aged 81, Mrs Hogg, 
relict of Mr William Hogg, Prestmipans. 

20. At fi'lasgow, Mr Robert Rowlands, engineer 
and superintendent of the Glasgow water works, 
aged (id. 

— At the Manse of Kemnorc, the Rev. Cohn 
Maclean, in the U7th year of his age, and 36tli of 
his ministiy. 

— At M.ain8. Linlithgow, Mr James Glen, late 
distiller there. 

21. Arthur Richard Wellesley, f.'aptain in the 
rifle brigade, and eldest son of the Hon. and Rev, 
Dr Weilcsley. 

— At the Royal Military College, Sandhurst, 
Quarter-master Alexander Caldcr, aged 70. 

22. At Catherine Bunk, Mr John Hutchison, 
merchant. Leith, ^rd 80. 

— At Niddiy Mill, Mis° Eiiphcmia Young, se¬ 
cond daughter of the laic Mr Robert Young. 

24. Atl, London Street, Mr William Cnq^ry, 
late merchant, Kingston, Jamaica. 

25. At London .Street, G. R. Nuttali, Esq. M.D. 

— At Aberdour, Geoigo Callender, Esq. of 
Lincoln's Inn, barrister-at-law. 


26. At I'aybaiik, Margaret, wife of Charles 
Guthrie, Esq. and seeond daughter of George 
Kinlocli, Esq. of Kinloeh. 

— At London, Isabella Robertson, youngest 
daughter of ihc late Rev. Dr A. Stewart, of Canon* 
gate. Edinburgh, in her 19th year. 

27. At 2, Moray Place, Kcame, youngest 
daughter of John Gardiner Kinnear, Esq. ^ 

— At Newholm, Fordyce. third daughter of 
Chatlw C u a n i ngh a B b W.S. 
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*7. At London. Lady Holilnion. to* wife of the 
Right Hon Sir Chriatoplier Roblnion, in her 
5tih year. ... .. 

29. At t:arric*tf>wn, Hoxburghshite, after a 
lingering and painful illncw, aged 16 yean, Heleu. 
aixth daughter of Mr Thomas Hutton, farmer 
toere. „ 

_ At LciUi, Mr Evan Liddell. 

sn. At the Cottage, Kelso, James Cunnine- 
ham. Esq. late of Jamaica. 

31. At Ilotterdam. Laurepcc Hutchicson, Esq. 
merrhant there, second son of Mr Hutcliieson of 
Uaiclaw. Eifc. 

— At I’arkhead. llopetoun House. Jana Trot¬ 
ter, wife at Mr John Cockburn. 

Sfpt. 1. At 29, Bernard Street, Leith, Catherine 
Butler, spouse of James Watt, bookseller there. 

— At 6, Scotland Street, Mrs Janet Alves, 
widow of the late John Alves, Esq. Dalkeith. 

2. 'At Wisebaden, Auguata Mary de Gray, young¬ 
est daughter of the laleThomaB,Lord Walsingharo. 

— At his house, Duddingstone, Mgjot John 
M'Kenisjc, late of his Majesty's dCtli regiment. 

3. At Leith, Catherine, relict of the late Thomas 
Cumming, shipmaster, Aberdeen. 

— At Argyll 1‘nrk, near Edinburgh, Emily 
Jane, second daughter of Allan Macdowall, M.U. 
of St Vincent. 

— At Dalhousie Mains, Grace, youngest 
daughter of David Gray, E.Hq. 

— In the 77tli year of his age, tlie Right Uou. 
William Henry Nursau, iifth Earl of llnchford. 
Viscount Tunbridge, and Baron Eniield. 11 is Lord- 
ship was never married, and the titles are extinct. 

— At Bellevue House, Kelso, Eleanor, eldest 
daughter of the laic Admiral William Dickson of 
Sydcnliam, aged 64. 

5. At Kiliaarnock, Mr William Thomson, rec¬ 
tor of the Academy. 

6. At Edtnliurgn, the Right Honourable Lady 
TinlK-lla Douglas, sister of the late, and aunt to 
the present, Karl of Selkirk. 

— At .1, Antigua Street, Zidica Cheshire, spouse 
of William Wallace, Esq. W.S. 

7. At London, James Wilson, Esq. of Sneaton 
Castle, Yorkshire, and of Cane Grove, in the 
Island of St Viiirant, member of the eouiieil in 
that island, and late M.I'. for York. 

d. At his son’s liouse, .St James Street, Bath, 
aged 53, after four years' sevctc sutfering, Mr N. 
T. Carrington, late of Davenport, autlior of 
“Dartmoor,” "The Banks of Tamar,” "My 
Mativc Village,” and other Poems. 

— At Balbardic House, in hw With year, Alex¬ 
ander Moijoribauks, Esq. of Marjoiibanks, con¬ 
vener of tile county of Liiiblligow. 

9. At Clapham Rise, Surrey, William Diilmer, 
Esq. aged 73. 

It'. At Oban. Colin I'ainpbcl), Esq.of Ballevolon. 

11. At Kirkaldy.Waltci I'crgus, Esi]. of Strath¬ 
more, ill his 73d year. 

12. At Edinburgh, 5Ir M'nougalI Forrest, sur¬ 
geon. 

I?. At Paple-lla’, Little Park, in Minigaff pa¬ 
rish, ill Ills llilstycar, John Cunningham. 

14. At Stead Place Cottage, Mary Paterson, 
wife of Mr William Sanderson, merchiiut, Edin¬ 
burgh. 

— At his father’s house, Nicolson SUeet, Mr 
Thomas Wriliam^n, merchant. 

1.3. At 27, R%ent Terrace, Elisabeth Kyd, wife 
of Robert Wight, jun. Esq. accountant. 

— At the house of the Rev. Mr Blackburn, 
Ercies, near Manchester, the Riglit Honourable 
William Huskisson, iii consequence of the severe 
injuries he sustained by being rode over by a 
steam engine nt the opening of the Liverpool and 
Manchester railway. 

16 At Edinburgh, Colin Mackenzie, Esq. of 
Portmore. 

— At 0, Northumberland Street, Ilden Forbes, 
wife of John Wilson, Esq. advocate. 


16. Aged 47, ElizabeUi, ^wife of the Rev, Dr 
Mearns, Professor of Divinity in King’s College, 
Aberdeen, and dauglitcr of the bite William For¬ 
syth, Esq, lluiitiy. 

18. At Fernieaidc, near Edinburgh, Mrs Mug, 
sen. late of Kelso, in her seventieth year. 

— At Regent Street, London, Mr Robert Stra- 
chan. 

— At his lodgings in Frith Street, Soho, after 
a short but painful illness, Mr William HazUtt, 
the ingenious author of numerous works, and an 
extensive contributor to the periodical literature 
of the day. 

22. At Edinburgh. Eliza Margaret, daughter of 
the late Mr Thomas Rattray, writer in Edinburgh. 

— At 13, Shaks|ieare Square, Mrs Dow, vintner. 

— At West Viewfield, Trinity, Thomas Row¬ 
lands, Esq. 

— AtBucclcuch Place, William Fleming, late 
of the British Linen Company Bank. 

25. Drowned, by accidentally fklline overboard 
from a pleasure-boat, James John T. Reeve, Esq. 
aged idxtecn, late of his Majesty’s ships Shannon 
and Barham* 

— At the Manse of Glammis. Miss Stewart 
Lyon, in her twenty-fifth year. 

26. At Pitlour, Mrs Skene, wife of P. G. Skene, 
Esq. of Hallyards. 

— At Windsor, Caroline Anne Thurlow, second 
daughter of Sir D. Cunningham, Bart. 

28, At Moiiiiiigside, Sylvester, youngest son of 
Mr llcid, 5, Man-field Place, 

— At Sumnietsidu, Jane Blair, daughter of the 
late Hugh Blair, Esq. of Dunroail. 

29. At Dunkeld House, Ids Grace the Duke of 
Atholl, at the age of seventy-six. His Grace was 
in his 76th year, during the latter tliirty-six of 
wliich he has discharged the various and import¬ 
ant duties of his oBirc as Lord Lieutenant oi the 
extensive county of Perth, with a zeal and inte¬ 
grity which will make the bereavement as severe¬ 
ly felt by the county, as his loss, as a jiairiotie 
iiublcinaii, will be lamented by tlie nation at 
large. To the Highlands of I'crthshire, with 
which he was more immediately connected, tlie 
cliief place of his residence, and the gteat field of 
his public spirit and cuteiprisc ns a landed pru- 
jirirlor, his loss will be as incalculable as bis ser¬ 
vices. 

24. We regret to state, that in the course of tlie 
firing at Brussels, Lotd Rbmlyre, who was resi¬ 
ding there with his lady and family, was mortally 
wounded by a musket liall in the neck, while he 
was looking at the combatants from the window 
of the room in which Ills lady was sitting. This 
nmiable and accomplished nobleman was highly 
and deservedly estiemed in this country by all 
who had access to know his cliaracter as it was 
displayed in private life. 

Lately, At PeuTiyeross, Mrs Catherine M'Lean. 
relict ot the late MuJor Donald M’Lcau, of the 1st 
or Royal Regiment. 

— At Wottun.under-Edgc, Gloucestershire, in 
her eighty-fourth y(»r, Mary, the wife of tlie 
Rev. Rowland Hill, A.M. of burrey ('liai>cl, laiii- 
don. 

— At his seat, Aldenham Abbey, Herts, Admi¬ 
ral Sir C- M. Pole, Bart. 

— William Mitchell, Esq. formerly captain of 
the lion. East India Company’s ship Bridgewater. 

— Bear-Admiral Hunter, at (he advanced age 
of ninety-eighL 

— At London, Harriet Mary, Countess of 
Malmesbury, widow of tlie late Earl. 

— At Uarrackporc, Major Fleming, 38th Regi¬ 
ment Native Infantry. 

— At 10, Nirolson Street, Carleton Place. 
Glasgow, in the sixty-sixth year of het age, Mrs 
Mary Byres, relict of the late Peter Gordon, EUq. 
writer, Glasgow. 

— At the Liverpool Workhouse, In her ICSd 
year, Ellen Swusbtick. 
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WINTRR RHAPSODY. 

BY niRKTOPIlRR NORTH. 

Fvtte First. 


Thank lleavonl Summer and Au¬ 
tumn are both dead and buried at 
last, and wliite lie the snow on their 
graves ! Youth is the season of all 
sorts of insolene-e, and therefore wo 
ran forgive and forget almost any 
thing’ in Spring. He has always been 
a privileged personage; and we have 
no doubt that he played his pranks 
even in Paradise. To-day, he meets 
you unexpectedly on the hill-side; 
and was there ever a face in this 
world so celcstialized by smiles! 
Ail the features are framed of light. 
Black eyes are beads—blue eyes are 
diamonds. Gaze, then, into the blue 
eyes of Spring, and you feel that in 
the untroubled lustre, there is some¬ 
thing mure sublime than in tlie heights 
of the cloudless heavens, or in the 
depths of the waveless seas. More 
sublime, because essentially spirit¬ 
ual. There stands the young Angel, 
entranced in the conscious mys¬ 
tery of his own beautiful and blessed 
being; and die earth which we mor¬ 
tal creatures tread, becomes all at 
once fit region for the smoum of the 
immortal Son of the Morning. So 
might some great ptunter image the 
First-born of the Year, till nations 
adored the picture. To-morrow you 
repair, with hermit steps, to the 
mount of the Vision, and, 

<< Fierc* as ten furies, terrible os Hell," 

Spring clutches you by the hair, with 
the fingers of frost; biashes a storm 
of sleet in your face, and finishes, 
periiaps, by folding you in a winding- 
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sheet of snow, in which you would 
infallibly perish but for a pocket- 
pistol of ulenlivet. The day aftei 
to-morrow, you behold him—Spring 
—walking along tlic firmament, sao, 
but not sullen—^mournful, but not 
miserable—disturbed, but not des¬ 
pairing—now coining out towards 
you in a burst of light—and now fa¬ 
ding away from you in a gathering of 

S 'loom—even as one might figure in 
lis imagination, a fallen Angel. On 
Thursday, confound you if you know 
what the devil to make of his Spring- 
ship. There he is, stripped to the 
bun—playing at hide-aua-seek, hm'e- 
and-hound, with a queer crazy crony 
of bis in a fur-cap, swandown waist¬ 
coat, and hairy breeches, Lodbrog or 
Winter. You turn up the whites of 
your eyes, and the browns of your 
hands in amazement, till the Two, by 
way of cliange of pastime, ce^asc their 
mutual vagaries, and, like a couple of 
hawks diverting themselves with an 
owl, in conclusion buffet you off the 
premises. You insertthe occurrence, 
with suitable reflections, in your 
Meteorological Diaiy, under the 
head—Spring. On Friday, nothing 
is seen of you hut the blue tip of 
your nose, for you are confined to 
bed by rheumatism, and nobody ad¬ 
mitted to your sleepless sanc^m 
but your condoling Maweey. ’Tia 
a pity. For never since the flood- 
greened earth, on her first resitcreo- 
tion-morn, laughed around Ararat 
wanned was she by sudiallRuilKpv! 
By all tiiat is various and vanishing^ 
S K 
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the arcVi Beeius many milea broad, 
and'many, many miles liigh, and all 
creation to be gladly and gloriously 
gathered together—without being 
crowded—plains, woods, Tillages, 
towns, bills, and clouds, beneath tlie 
path-way of Spring, once more an 
Angel—an unfallea Angel! While the 
tinge that trembles into transcendent 
hues—fading and fluctuating—deep¬ 
ening and dying—now gone, as if for 
ever—and now back again in an in¬ 
stant, as if breathing and alive-—is 
felt, during all that wavering visita¬ 
tion, to be of ail sights the most 
evanescent, and yet inspirative of a 
beau^-born belief, bright as the sun 
that flung the inaage on the cloud,— 
profound as the gloom it illumines— 
that it shone and is shining there at 
the biddi^ of Him who mhabiteth 
eternity. The grim noon of Saturday, 
after a moaning morning, and one 
silent intermediate lour oT graveliko 
stillness, begins to gleam fitfully with 
lightning like a maniac’s eye; and 
list I is not that 

** The sound 

Of thunder heu'd remote ?” 

On earth wind there is none—not 
so much as a breath. But there is a 
strong wind in heaven—for see how 
that huge cloud-city, a night within a 
day,comes moving onalongthehidden 
mount^n-tops, and hangs over the 
loch all at once black as pitcii, ex¬ 
cept that here and there a sort of 
Biulen purple heaves upon the long 
slow BWej], and here and there 
along the shores—how caused we 
know not—ore seen, but heard not, 
the iTfKte melancholy breakers! Is 
no oUe smitten blind ? No! Thank 
Gk>d! But ere the tlianksgiving has 
been worded, an airquake has split 
asunder the Cloud-city, the night 
iHthln the day, and all its towers and 
temples are disordered along the 
firmament, to a sound that might 
waken the dead. Where are ye, ye 
echo-hunters, that grudge not to pur¬ 
chase gun-powder explosions on 
Lotvood bowling-green, at four shil¬ 
lings the blast? Seet there are our 
arUIIery-men stalking from battery 
to bsttery-^all hung up aloft facing 
the west—or ** each standing by bis 
gun,” with lighted match moviiw 
or motionless, Shadows-figurecL and 
aU doflied In black-blue uniform, 
with blood-red frmhigB, portentously 


glancing in tlie Sun, as he strives to 
struggle into heaven. The Generalis¬ 
simo of all the forces, who is he bUi— 
Spring ?—Haud in hand with Spring, 
Sabbaih deacencls from heaven unto 
earth; and are not their feet beau¬ 
tiful on the mountains ? Small as is 
the voice of that tinkling bell from 
that humble spire, overtopped by its 
coeval trees, yet is it beard in the 
heart of infinitude. So is the bleat¬ 
ing of tliese silly sheep on the braes 
—and so is that voice of psalms, 
all at once nsing so spirit-like, as if 
the very kirk were animated, and 
sang a joyous sung in the wilderness 
to the ear of the Most High. For all 
tilings are under his care—those that, 
as *we dream, have no life—the 
flowers, and the herbs, and the trees, 
—those that some dim scripture 
seems to sny, when they die, utterly 
perish—and those that all bright 
scripture, whether wTitten in the 
hook of God, or the hook of Nature, 
declares will lire for ever! 

If such he the character of Spring, 
gentle reader, wilt thou not forgetand 
forgive—with us—much occasional 
conduct on his part tliat appears not 
only inexplicnhle, but incomprehen¬ 
sible? But we cannot extend the 
same indulgence to Summer and to 
Autumn. Summer is a season come 
to the years of discretion, and ought 
to conduct himself like a staid, sober, 
sensible, middle-aged man, not past, 
butpassing,hiB prime. Now, Summer, 
we are sorry to say it, has lately be¬ 
haved in a way to make his best 
friends ashamed of him—in a way 
absolutely disgraceful to a person 
of his time of life. Having picked a 
quarrel with the Sim—his benefactor 
—^nay his fatlier, what else could he 
expect but that that enlightened 
Christian would altogether withhold 
his countenance from so undutifiil 
and ungrateful a child, and leave him 
to travm along the mire and beneath 
the clouds ? For some weeks Summer 
was sulky—^and sullenly scorned to 
shed a tear. His eyes were like ice. 
By and by, like a great school-boy, 
he began to whine and whimper— 
and when he found that that would 
not do, he blubbered like the booby 
of the lowest form. Still the Sun 
would not look on him—or if he did, 
’twas with a sudden and short half- 
smile, half-scowl, that froze tiie in¬ 
grate’s blood. At last the Summer 
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grew contrite, and the Sun forgiving; 
the »«ie burst out into a flood of tt'ars, 
the other into a flood of light. In 
simple words, tiie Summer wept aud 
the Sun smiled—aud for one broken 
moutli there was a perpetual alterna¬ 
tion of rain and radiance. How beau¬ 
tiful is penitence! How beautiful for¬ 
giveness ! For one week the .Summer 
W'as restored to his pristine peace 
and old luxuriance, and the desert 
blossomed like the rose. 

Therefore ask w'e the Summer's 
pardon fur thanking lieaveii that he 
IS dead. Would tliat he were alite 
again, and buried not for ever 1>e- 
neath the yellow forest leaves! t) 
thou first, faint, fair, fine tinge ^f 
dawning Light, tlial streaks the still- 
sleeping yet just-waking face of the 
morn. Light and no-Liglit, a shadowy 
Something tliat us rve gaze is felt to 
be growing into an emotion that must 
be either Innocimce or Beauty, or 
both blending together into devotion 
before Deity, once more duly visi¬ 
ble in the div Ine colouring that fore¬ 
bodes another day to mortal life,— 
liefore Thee wliat holy Idiss to kne«*l 
upon the greensward in some forest 
glade, while every leaf is a-tremble 
with dewdru]>s, and the happy little 
birds are beginning to twitter, yet 
motionless among the boughs,—In*- 
tore Thee to kneel as at a shrine, aud 
breathe deeper and deeper,—ns tlie 
lustre waxetli purer and purer, 
brightt‘r and mure bright, till range 
after range aris(> of crimson clouds 
in altitiule sublime, and breast above 
breast expands of yellow w'oods 
softly glittering in their far-spread 
magnificence,—then w^hat holy Idiss 
to ureathe deeper and deeper unto 
Him who holds in the hollow of 
his hand the heavens and the earth, 
our high but most humble orisons I 
But now it is day, and broad-awake 
seems die whole joyful world. The 
clouds—lustrous no more—are all 
anchored on the sky, white as fleets 
waiting for tlie wind. Time is not felt 
—and one might dream that the day 
was to endure for ever. Yet lo! that 
great river rolls on in the light—and 
why will he leave those lovely inland 
woods for the naked shores ! Why 
—why, responds some voire—dhurry 
we on our own lives—impetuous and 
passionate far more than he with all 
his cataracts—as if anxious to for¬ 
sake the regions of the upper day for 


the dim place from which W'o yet 
recoil in fe«r—the dim place which 
imagination sometimes seems to see, 
even through the sunshine, beyond 
the bourne of diis our unintelli^ble 
being, stretching sea-like into a still 
more mysterious night! Long as a 
midsummer day is, it has gOhO by 
like a Heron’s flight. Lo! the sun m 
setting!—and let him set without 
being scribbled upon by Christopher 
North. We took a pen-and-ink sketdi 
of him in a " Day on Windermere.” 
Poor nature is much to be pitied 
among ])ainters and poets. They are 
perpetually falling into 

“ Such ppvusnl of hpr fare 
A<) thpy wonld draw it,” 

And often must she he sick of the 
('urious Impertinents. But a Curi¬ 
ous Impertinent are not we—if ever 
tlien* was one beneath the skies—a 
devout worshipper of Nature; and 
thougli we often seem to heed not 
iier siiriue—k stands in our imagina* 
ti.ni, like a temple in a perpetual 
Sabl>atli. 

It was poetically and piously said 
by the Bttrick .Shepherd, in last 
month’s Noctes, that there was no 
such thing in nature as had wea¬ 
ther. Take last Summer, which wo 
began this article by abusing in good 
set terms. Its weather was broken* 
but not bad; and much various beau¬ 
ty and sublimity is involved in the 
epithet “ broken,” when applied to 
" the season of the year.’* Couiraon- 
]»lace people, espeeially town-dwell¬ 
ers, vn\o flit into the country for a 
few inontiis, hav^e a silly and absurd 
idea of Hummer, which all tlie atmo¬ 
spherical phenomena fail to drive out 
of their foolish fancies. They insist 
on its remaining with us for half a 
year at least, and on its being dressed 
in its Sunday’s best every an in the 
week, as long as th^ connaiie ia 
country quarters. Ine .Sun muet 
rise, like a labourer, at the very ear¬ 
liest liour, shine all day, and go to 
bed late, else they treat him ooav 
tumeliously, and declare that ba ie 
not worth his meat. Should ho 
retire occaeionally behind a doud, 
which it seems most natural and rmi» 
Bonable for one to do who Hvea ao 
much in the pnbUe lye, w)iy4i wbde 
watering-place, upliftn^ a face of 
dissatisfied exnoetuladon to heaveo, 
exclaims, *' A^ere is the Sun ^ Are 
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we never to liave any Sun S'” Tliey 
also ineist that tliere aliall be nq riuu 
of more than an hour’s duration in 
the day-time, but that it shall all fall 
by uiffht. Yet, when tlie Bun doos 
exert nimself, as if at their bidding, 
andjs shining, as he supposes, to their 
heart’s content, up go a hundred 
green parasols in his f^e, enough to 
startle the celestial steeds in his 
chariot, while a hundred voices 

,Cry, it, how hot we shall he !” 

A broken siinimer for our senses 
and our soul I Now and then a few 
continuous days—perhaps a whole 
week—^but, if tliat be denied, now 
and then, 

” I<ike angel visits, few and fm* between," 

a single Day->-blue-apread over hea¬ 
ven, green-spread over earth—no 
cloud above, no shade below, save 
that dove-coloured marble lying mo¬ 
tionless like the mansions of peace, 
and thaf pensive gloom that falls from 
some old castle or venerable wood— 
the stillness of a sleeping joy, to our 
heart profounder than that of deatli, 
in the air, in the sky, and resting on 
OUT mighty mother’s undisturbed 
breast—^rio lowing on the hills, no 
bleating on the braes—the rivers 
almost silent as lochs, and the lochs, 
just visible in their aerial purity, 
Aoalingdream-like between earth and 
sky, embued with the beauty of both, 
and seeming to belong to eitlier, as 
the heart melts to human tenderness, 
or beyond all mortal loves the ima¬ 
gination soars I Such days seem now 
to us—as memory and imagination 
half restore and half create the past 
into such weatlier as may have shone 
over the bridal morn of our first 
parents ii||||ParadiBe—^to hare been 
nequent-^iwy, to have lasted all the 
•Summer long—when our boyhood 
was bright from the hands of God. 
Each or those days was in itself a 
life! Yet all those sunny lives melted 
into one Summer—andall those Hunt- 
mera formed <me continuous bliss. 
Storins and snows vanished ont of 
owr ideal year; and then, morning, 
nomi, and uigfa^ wherever we breath¬ 
ed, we wh^ now we but know, 
the inmost meaning of that profound 
verse of VlrgiHhe Divine— 

” Devensre loros isrtos, rt naimna virets 
l^^ilnunatoriini ttsmorttm, sr<1r(u|ne hsBtnsi 


I.ai'gioa' hie cntniios »th«r rt Inmine ' 
vestit 

Purpureo; solemque suum, sua sHcra 
noruiit.” 

Few—no such days as those seem 
now ever to be born. Sometimes 
we indeed gaxe through the face 
into the heart of the sky, and for a 
moment teel tliat tiie ancient glory 
of the heavens has returned on our 
dream of life. But to the perfect 
beatitude of tbe skies, there cmnes 
from tite soul within us a mournful 
response, that betokens some wide 
and deep—some everlasting change. 
Joy is not now what joy was of yore; 
like a fine diamond with a flaw is 
ndiv Imagination’s eye; other motes 
than those that float through ether 
cross between its orb and tlie sun; 
tbe “ fine gold has become dim,” 
with wliich morning and evening of 
old embossed the skies; the dew- 
drops are not now the pearliiis once 
they were, left on 

“ Flowiii's, oikI words ht> brnutiful ns 
flowers," 

by angels’ and by fairies’ wings J 
knowledge, custom, experience, fate, 
fortune, error, vice, and sin, have 
dulled, and darkened, and deadened 

“ All the mystriious world of eyr and 
ear,” 

and the soul, unable to bring over 
tbe Present the iiieiflible bliss and 
beauty of the Past, almost faints 

“ As coming events eiist their shadows 
hofore," 

to think what a ghastly thunder- 
gloom may, by Providence, be re¬ 
served for tlie Future! 

Yet think not, gentle reader, that 
things are altogether so bad with us 
as this strain—sincere though it be 
Bs^ a stream from the sacr^ moun¬ 
tains—might seem to declare. We can 
yet enjoy a (roAcn Summer. It would 
do your heart good to see us lioli- 
blii^ witfi our crutch along the Hlgh- 
]ana^liill8,sanB great-coat or umbrella, 

In a summer-shower, aiblius cap in 
hand that our hwr may grow, up 
to tlie knees in the bonny blooming 
heather, or clamberiug, like an old 
goat, among the cliffs. Nothing so 
good for gout or rliemuatism as to 
get wet through, while tlie thermo¬ 
meter keeps ranging between CO" and 
70®, three times a-day. What re- 
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Freilhment in the very sound—Soak¬ 
ing f Old bones wax dry—^nerves 
numb—-sinews stifi'—flesh frail—and 
there is a sad drawback on the Whole 
Duty of Man. But a sweet, soft, 
sou’-wester blows “ caller” on our 
ciltiEiness, and all our pores instinc¬ 
tively open their mouths at the ap¬ 
proach of rain. Oh! look but at 
those dozen downward showers, all 
denizens of heaven, how black, and 
blue, and bright they in their glee 
arc streaming, and gleaming athwart 
the sunny mountain-gloom, while 
ever as they descend on earth, lift 
up the streams along the wilderness 
louder and louder a choral song! 
Look now at tlie heather—and siniio 
whenever henceforth you hear people 
talk of purple. You have been wont 
to call a gold guinea or a sovereign 
i/cllow —^l)Ut if you have got one in 
yoiu pocket, place it on your palm 
and in the light of that broom, is it not 
a dirtij brown Y You have read Cole¬ 
ridge’s “ Ancient Mariuer.” and ri* 
member the lines, 

While ice, Tnast-hi^b, catne iloaliiii; by, 
As gi'ceu as emerald.” 

Nay, you have an emerald ring on 
your finger—^biit how grey it looks 
beside the preen of those brackens, 
that pasture, tliat wood! Purple, 
yellow, and green, you have no w seen, 
sir, for the first time in your life. 
Widening and widening over your 
head, all the while you have been 
gazing on the heather, the broom, 
the bracken, the pastures, and the 
woods, have the eternal heavens been 
preparing for you a vision of the 
sacred Blue. Is not that an Indigo 
Divine? Or, if you si^oru that mercan¬ 
tile and manufacturing image, steal 
that blue from the sky, and let the 
Iddy of your love tinge but her eye¬ 
lids witli one touch, and a shintfier 
beauty will be in her upward looks 
as she beseeches heaven to bless thee 
in her prayers I Set slowly—slowly 
—slowly—O Sun of Suns! as may be 
allowed by the laws of Nature. For 
not long after Thou hast sunic behind 
those mountains into the sea, will 
that celestial rosv-heu be taberna¬ 
cled in the iieavens! 

Meanwhile, three of the dozen 
showers have so soaked and steeped 
our old crazy carcass in refreshment, 
and restoration,and renewal of youth, 
that we should not be surprised were 


we to outlive that raven croaking in 
pure gaiete dtt cemr on the miff. 
Three score imd ten years! Poo—- 
’tis a pitiful span. At s hunched we 
shall cut capers—for twenty years 
more keep to the Highland fling— 
and at the close of otn^er twenW, jig 
it into the grave to that matchl^ 
stratlispey, the Reel o’ Tulloc)^- 
rum! 

Having thus made our peace with 
last Summer, can we allow tlie Sun 
to go down on our wrath towards the 
Autumn, whose back we yet see on 
the horizon, before he turn about 
to bow adieu to our hemisphere? 
Hollo! meet us half-way in yonder 
immense field of potatoes, our wor¬ 
thy Season, and among these peace¬ 
makers, tlic Mealies and the W axies, 
shall we two smoko togctlier tlie 
camulet or cigar of reconciliation. 
The floods fell, and tlie folk feared 
famine. The people whined over 
the smut in wheat, and pored pale 
ou the monthly agiicultural repoil:. 
Grain grew greener and greener— 
reapei's stoou at the crosses of vil¬ 
lages, towns, and cities, passing 
from one to another comfortless 
(pieclis u’ sma’ yill, witli their straw- 
bound sickles iiaiiging idle am'oss 
their shoulders, and with unbired- 
iooking faces, ns ragged a company 
as if yon were to dream of a Sympo¬ 
sium of Scarecrows. Alarmed ima¬ 
gination beheld harvest treading on 
the heels of Christmas, 

And Britain snddcriM at the lon(( delay !’* 

When, whew! to dash tiie dismal 
predictions of foolish and false pro- 

f ihcts,came rustling from all the airts, 
ar and wide over the rain-drenched 
kingdom, the great armament of the 
Autumnal Winds! Groaned liio 
grain, as in sudden resurrection it 
lifted up its head, and knew that 
again the Sun was in Heaven. IXeatli 
became Life; and the heails of>:the 
husbandmen sang aloud for ^y. 
Like Turks Uie rotors brandiM«d 
theu* sickles in the breezy llehti^ftnd 
every field glittered with Otwiotian 
crescents. Auld wives and bite o* 
weans mingled on tlie rig—kfited 
to the knees, like the cmimy enra- 
iners, and die handsome lifateies, and 
the lusome lassies wi* tlieir silken 
snoods—among the heather-legged 
Highlandmen and the bandy Irisliers, 
brawny all, and with book, scythe, or 
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fliul» tBfcriiu' to none of tlie ehili^en 
of men. The scene Jiee in Scotland^ 
hut now, too, is England Merry 
England” indeed, and outside pas¬ 
sengers on a thousand coaches see 
stooks rising like stacks, and far and 
wid^ over the tree-spr^led cham¬ 
paign, rejoice in the sun-given pro¬ 
mise of a glorious hai'vest-home. In¬ 
tervenes u»e rest of two sunny Sal»- 
hadis sent to dry the brows of labour, 
and give the last ripeness to tlie over¬ 
laden stalks that, top-heavy with 
aliment, fall over, in their yellowy 
whiteness, into the fast reaper's 
bands. Few fields now—but one 
here and there—^tliin and greenish, 
of cold, unclean, or stony soil-—are 
waving in the shadowy winds—for 
idl is reapt, or stooked stubble from 
which the stoeks are fast disappear¬ 
ing; as the huge wains seem to halt 
for a moment, impeded by the gates 
they bide, and then, crested, perhaps, 
with laughing boys and girls, 

Down the rough elope the ponderous 
waggon rings,” 

no—not rings—for Beattie, in diat 
admirable line, lets us bear a cart go¬ 
ing out empty in the morning—but 
with a cheerful dull sound, ploughing 
along the black soil, the chan dirt 
almost up to the axletree, and tlien, 
as the wheels, rimmed you might al¬ 
most think widi silver, reach the 
road macadamised till it acts like a 
rail-way, how glides along down-bill 
the moving mountain! And see now 
the- growing Stack glittering with a 
eliarge of pitchforks t Tlie trams 
fly up from Dobbin’s back, and a 
shoal of sheaves overflows the mire. 

they go* tost from sinewy ai ms 
like feathers, and the Stack grows 
before your eyes, fairly proportioned 
as a bee-hive, without line or mea¬ 
sure, hut shaped by the look and die 
feel, true almost as die spring-in¬ 
stinct of the nest-buildhig bird. And 
ar<i we not heartily ashamed of our¬ 
selves, amidst this general din of 
woi’klng mirtbfhhieM, for having, not 
ina^^- hours ago, abused the jovial 
and generous Autumn, and dianked 
Heaven that he was dead? Lotus 
retire intdihe byre with l%oosy,and 
hi^ our blushoB. 

Comparisons are odoriferous, and 
therefore, for one paragi'aph, let us 
cofl^sure Autumn with Sprag. Sup¬ 
pose mmelves sitting beneath lOn 


Sycauouk. Oh! may we be buried in 
Bowucss cburclivard, by the banks 
of Windermere! Why comes the 
diouglit of death on such a life-like 
day ? Poets call Spring Green-Maude 
—and true it is diat the grouud-work 
of ills garb is green—even like that 
of die proud peacock’s changeful 
neck, when the creature treads in 
the circle of his own beauteous glory, 
and die scholar who may have for¬ 
gotten his classics, has yet a dream 
of .luno and of her watchful Argus 
widi his hundred, his diousand eyes. 
But die coat of Spring, like that of 
Joseph, is a coat of many colours. 
Call it patchwork if you choose, 

“ And bp yourself the great sublime you 
draw,” 

the Tailor who wrote die Age. Many 
females, too, look on nature with 
a milliner’s or a mautua-maker’s eye 
—arraying her in fm'belows and 
flounces. But use your own eyes 
and mine, and from beneath liie 
Sycamore let us two, sitting t^ether 
in amity, look lovingly on the .‘^riiig. 
Felt ever your heart before, with sudi 
an einotioii of liarmouious beauty, 
die exquisitely delicate distinctions of 
character among the lovely ti’ibcs of 
trees I That is BeLLE-Isub:. Earliest 
to salute the vernal rainbow, with a 
glow of green gentle as its own, is 
die lake-loving Alder, w'bose home, 
too, is by the flowings of all the 
^‘eams. Just one degree fainter 
in its hue—or shall we rather say 
brighter—for we feel the dilierence 
widiuut knowing in what it iics— 
stands, by the aider’s rounded soft¬ 
ness, the spiral Lai'ch, all hung over 
its limber sprays, were you near 
enough to admire them, with cones 
of the Tyrian dye. That stem, 
white as silver, and smooth as silk, 
seen so straight in die green sylvan 
light; and there airily overarcliing 
the coppice with lambent tresses, 
such as fancy might picture for the 
mermaid’s hair, pleasant as is her 
life on that Foi-tunate Isle, is yet 
said by us, who vainly attribute our 
own sadness to unsorrowing things 
—to belong to a 'Tree that weepej 
—though a weight of joy it is, and 
of exceeding gladness, that thus de¬ 
presses her pendent beauty, till it 
droops—as w'e think—^like that of 
a being overcome with grief 1 Seen 
standing idl along by tnemselve^ 
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with Rometliin" of a foreign air and 
an exotic expression, yet not unwel¬ 
come or obtrusive among our indi¬ 
genous fair forest trees, twinkling to 
the touch of every wandering wind, 
and restless even amidst what seem- 
eth now to be everlasting rest, we 
cannot choose hut admire that some¬ 
what darker grove of columnar Lom¬ 
bardy Poplars. How comes it that 
some Sycamores so much sooner than 
others salute the ^ring? Yonder 
are some, but budding, as if yet the 
frost lay on the honey-dew that pro¬ 
tects the balmy germs. There are 
others warming into expansion, half- 
budded and half-leaved, with a va¬ 
rious light of colour visible in that 
sun-glint distinctly from afar. And 
in that nook of the still sunnier south 
trending eastward, lo! a few are al¬ 
most in their full summer foliage, 
and soon will the bees be swarming 
among their flowers. A Horse Chest¬ 
nut has a grand oriental air, and like 
a satrap, uplifts his green banner- 
yellowing in the li^it—that shows 
be belongs to the line of the prophet. 
Elms are then most magnificent— 
witness Christ-Church walk—when 
they hang over head in heaven like 
the chancel of a catliedral. Yet here, 
too, are they august—and methinks 
** a dim religious light” is in that 
vault of branches just vivifying to 
the Spring, and though almost bare, 
tinged with a coming hue that ere 
long will be majestic brightness. 
Those old Oaks seem sullen in the 
sunshine, and slow to put forth their 
power,like the Spirit of the Land they 
emblem. But they, too, are relaxing 
from their wonted sternness—soon 
will that faint green be a glorious 
yellow—and while the gold-laden 
boughs stoop boldly to the storms 
with which tney love to dally, bounds 
not the heart of every Briton to the 
music of his national anthem, 

** Rida, Britamiia, 

Britannia rule the waves !” 

The Ash is a manly tree, but “ dreigh 
and dour” in the leafing; and yon¬ 
der stands an Ash-grove like a forest 
of ships with bare poles like the docks 
of Liverpool. Yet, like the town of 
Kilkenny, 

“ It shines wdl where it stands 

and the bare grey-biueofthebranebes, 
iqiart tot not repulsive, like some 


canning discoo’d in music, deepens 
the harmony of the Isle of Qruvm. 
(kmtrastis one of the finest of ail the 
laws of association, as every philoso¬ 
pher, poe^ and peasantkens. At this 
moment, it brii^, by the bonds of 
beauty, Uiough many glades inter¬ 
vene,close beside that pale grey*bliie 
leafless Ash-Ciump, that bright blade- 
^ green Pine-Clan, whose ** leaf fadeth 
never,” a gtorious Scottish tartan 
triumphing in the English woods. 
Though many glades intervene, we 
said; for thou seest that Bbllb IsLa is 
not all one various flush of wood, bat 
bedropt, all over—bedropt and ba- 
sprinkled with grass-gem^ 8<mae 
cloud-shadowed, some tree-shaded, 
some mist-bedimmed, and some lu¬ 
minous as small soil-suns, on which, 
as the eye alights, it feels soothed end 
strengthened, and gif^ted with a pro¬ 
founder power to see into the mys¬ 
tery of me beauty of nature. But 
what are those living Hills snow, 
or of some substance purer in its 
brightness even than any snow that 
falls and fades in one night on the 
mountain-top! Trees are mey—fruit- 
trees—The Wild CSterry that grows 
stately and wide-spreading even as 
the monarch the wood—and can 
that be a load of blossoms! PUrer 
never grew before poet’s eye ■rf 
old in the fabled Hespca^ldes. See 
how wbat we called snow brightraa 
into pink—yet still the wb(de glory 
is white, and fadedi not away dm 
purity of the balmy snow-blush. Aye, 
balmy as the bliss breathing from rtr- 
gin lips, when moving in the beauty 
left by her morning prayers, a glad 
fond daughter sthals towards bfan on 
feet of light, and as his arms open 
to receive ainl return the blestatig, 
lays her innocence with smiles that 
are almost tears, within her father’s 
bosom. Mikon t 

“ As when to thoM who eoU 
Beyond the Cepe of Hope, and now are 
past 

Mozambic, off at Ms noeth-sfst. ndads 
blow 

Saluefui odours from the ipicy share 
Of Araby the Blest; with sseh datajr 
Well pleased tluy alack theif flourss, and 
many a le^ne, 

Cheer’d with the gratdfill isuiSL old Ocean 
smiles." ‘ 

l%ut your, eyes—Stepans six 
months gone-smd lol Abux Isiub, 
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Id AtttuniDy like a ecene In another 
heniif^ere of our fflobe. Theire ia a 
aliglitnost in the ur, in tlie. ejkv. on 
tbe lake, and nridday fai as stui as 
midniaht. But, thou^ stp, it is 
rheernil; for clpae at lumd Bpbih 
Red-breast, God.bl^sa 14m, is warb- 

S ^on the cope-stone bf that old barn 
)el; and though Millar-Ground 
jr is half a mile oi^ how distinct 
the dank of the two oars, like one, 
accoaa|ianying that large wood-boat 
on its slow voyage from Ambleside 
to Bowncss, the metropolitan port of 
the Queen of die Lakes. The water 
has lost, you i^ee, its summer sunni- 
ness, yet it is as transoarent as ever 
it was in summer; ana bow close to- 

S ther seem, with their almost meet- 
j[sh8dowB,thetwo opposite shores! 
But we wish you to look at Belle 


and contemplates the encampment 
with less of ima^ation, and with 
more of love. It knows and blesses 
each one of those muiy glorious 

S ores, each becoming, as it gazes, 
SB and less glorious, more and more 
beaudfui; till memory revives all the 
happiest and holiest hours of the 
Summer and the Spring, and re- 
peojples the melancholy umbrage 
with a thousand visions of joy, that 
may return never more I Images, it 
may be, of forms and faces now 
mouldering in the dust I For all hu¬ 
man hearts have felt—and all human 
lips have declared—melancholy ma¬ 
king poets of us all—aye, even pro- 

{ diets, till the pensive air of Autumn 
las been filled witli the music of ele¬ 
giac and foreboding hymns—that, as 
IS the Race of Leaves—now old 


kLB, though we ourselves are almost Homer speaks—so is the Race of 
afraid to do so, so transcendently Men! Pfor,till time shall have an 
glorious is the sight.tliat we know cnd,in 8 eu 8 atewillbeany 80 ulendow- 
will disturb us witli an emotion too ed " with discourse of reason” to 


deep to be endured. Gould you not 
tiiink that a ralendid sunset had 
fallen down in nagments on the Isle 
called Beautifuhand set it all a-blaze! 
The woods are on fire, yet they burn 
not; beauty subdues while it fosters 
the flame; and.tliere, as in a many- 
tented.tabemacle, has Culourpitched 
his royal residence, and reigns in 
glory beyond that of any Oriental 
king. What are all the canopies, and 
balconies, and galleries of human 
state, all hung wim the richest drapery 
tliatever the skill of Art, that wiz- 
ard,drew forth in gorgeous folds from 
his enchanted loom, if ideally sus¬ 
pended intibe air of imagination, be¬ 
side riie Bun^d-storni-Btained furni¬ 
ture of these palaces of Autumn, 
framed, by the Spirit of the Season, 
of her Uving umbrage, for his 
own last de%ht, ere he move in an¬ 
nual migration; with all his Court, to 
some foreign clime, far beyond the 
seas I ITo nfuaes of trees are remem¬ 
bered—a gloiiottsconfusion compre¬ 
hends in one the whole leal^ race— 
orange, and purtde, im4 scarlet, and 
crimson, are alt seen to be there, 
*4ind interfile through the silent 
rolendour is aye felt the presence of 
^t terrestrial green, native and un- 
extinguishable In earth’s bosom, as 
that cdi^tial blue is in thatof the sW. 
That traoM goes by, and tlie spirit, 
gnidu#y Ped wldi a sdller defigli^ 
Hewn all those tents intopieces, 


those mysterious misgivings, alter¬ 
nating with triumphant aspirations 
more mysterious still, when tlie Re¬ 
ligion of Nature leans in awe on 
die Religion of God, and we hear the 
voice of both in such strains as 
these—the eardily, in its sadness, 
momentarily deadening the divine 

But wben &hall Spring visit the moulder¬ 
ing tim ? 

O ! when shall it dawn on the night of 
the grave! 

The observant reader will not have 
failed to notice, dial diroughout this 
Fytte we have spoken of all the Sea¬ 
sons as belonging to the masculine 

f tender. Tliey are generally, we he- 
ieve, in this country, ptdnted in petti¬ 
coats, apparently by bagmen, as jn&y 
be daily seen in the pretty prints diat 
bedeck die paper-wails of the par¬ 
lours of inna. Spring is always tnero 
represented as a spanker in a blue 
symar, very pertfv exposii^ her 
budding breas^ ana her limbs from 
feet to fork, in a style that must he 
very offensive to the mealy-mouthed 
members of that shame-faced corpo¬ 
ration, the Society for the Suppres¬ 
sion of Vice. She holds a flower be¬ 
tween her finger and her thumb, cro¬ 
cus, violet, or primrose; and ^ough 
we verily believe she means no harm, 
she no doubt does look rather leer¬ 
ingly upon you, like one of the frail 
sisterhood m die Comeatables, Sum- 
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mer again is an enormous and mon¬ 
strous mawsey, in puris naturalibus, 
meant to image Musidora, or the 
Medicean, or rather the Hottentot 
Venus. 

" So itnndB the statue that enchants the 
world!” 

She seems, at the very lightest, a 
good round score heav ier than Spring. 
And when you imagine her plunging 
into the pool, you tiiink you hear a 
porpus. May no Damon run away 
witn her clothes, leaving behind in 
exchange his heart I Gadflies are 
rife in the dog-days, and should one 
“ imparadise liimself in form of that 
sweet flesh,” there will be a cry in 
the woods that will speedily bring 
to her assistance Pan and all his 
Satjrrs. Autumn is a motherly ma¬ 
tron, evidently enceinte, and, like 
Love and Charity, who probably are 
smiling on the opposite wall, she 
has a brace of bouncing boys at her 
breast—in her right hand a formi¬ 
dable sickle, like a Turkish scymitar 
—in herlcft an extraordinary utensil, 
bearing, we believe, the heathenish 
ap]>e11ation of Cornucopia—on her 
back a sheaf of wheat—and on her 
head adladem—planted there by John' 
Barleycorn. She is a fearsome Dear; 
—as ugly a customer as a lonely 
man would wish to encounter be¬ 
neath the light of a September moon. 
On her feet are bachles—on her 
legs buggers—and the breadth of her 
soles, and the thickness of her an¬ 
kles, we leave to your own conjec¬ 
tures. Her fine bust is conspicuous 
in an open laced boddice—and her 
huge hips arc set off to the biggest 
advantage, by a jacket that she seems 
to have picked up by the wayside, 
after some jolly tar, on his return 
from a long voyage, had there been 
performing his toilet, and, by getting 
rid of certain encumbrances, was en¬ 
abled to pursue his inland journey 
with less resemblance than before 
to a walking scarecrow. Winter is 
a withered old beldame, too poor 
to keep a cat, hurkling on her hunk- 
era oyer a feeble fire of sticks, ex- 
tii^ished fast as it Is beeted, with 
a nzx in tlie melted snow which all 
around that unhoused wretchedness 
is indurated with frost; while a blue 
pool close at hand is chained in ici¬ 
ness, and an old stump half-buried 
in the drift. Poor, old, miserable. 


cowering crone f*Oiie catinot'lcfok at 
her without uncdusddu^ly piitl^ 
one’s hand in his pockh^and ftiin- 
bling for a tester. ITes, there h 
pathos in the picture, ehpeeiallr 
while, on tUi'hing found, yotw henti, 
you behold a big blobkhefm of d viil- 
gp bagman, wi& his coat-tails over 
iiis arms, warming his loathsome hi- 
deousness at a fire that wotdd roairt 
an ox. 

' Such are the Seasons I And tboi^h 
we have spoken of them, as mere 
critics on art, somewhat supercili¬ 
ously, yet there is almost always 
no inconsiderable merit in all prints, 
pictures, paintings,' poems, or prose- 
works, tliat — pardon our tautology 
— are popular with the people. 
The emblematical figments now al¬ 
luded to, have been uie creations of 
eraons of genius, but, never having 
ad access to the works of tlie old 
masters, though the conception is 
good, the execution is, in general, 
far from perfect. Yet many a time, 
when lying at our ease in a Way- 
side Inn, stretched on three wooden 
chairs, with a little round deal-table 
before us, well laden with oatmeal 
cakes and clieese and butter, nor, you 
may be sure, without its “tappit- 
hen”—have we rfter a long day’s 
journey—perhaps the Longest Day—■ 

“ llirough moors mid mosses many, O,” 

regarded with no unimaginative spi¬ 
rit—when Joseph and his brethren 
wore w'anting—even such symbols' 
of the Seasons as these, till 

“ Fla&b’d beforo that inward eye 

Which is the blias of solitude," 

many as fair an image as ever na¬ 
ture sent from her woods and wil-" 
demesses to cheer the heart of her 
worshipper, who, on his pil^mage 
to her loftiest shrines, and moat 
majestic temples, spared not to stdt^ 
Ins head below the lowest lintel, mid 
held all men his e(j[ual who earned 
by honest industry the s(^ty fare 
which they never ate without those 
lioly words of supplication 

thanksgiving, ’ 

« Give us this dav our daily bfead f** 
Our memory is . a treasure^ti'se 
of written and uavridt^/pd^y^ 
the ingots, the gifts of the'j^reaf hards, 
and tlie bars of bun^P-^rmii^h of 
the coin out^owo-r’Shoie, of it hip'- 
rowed, mayhap, but alMys on |ood 
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Monitf, and repaid tvhii kitereat-^ 
»lc|^ transaation, of wlikdi even a 
not unweaitliy nMtn has no need to 
be ashamed-^^none of ft etoleii, nor 
yet found where the Hlghlandman 
iband the tongs. But our riches 
are Hke thme mat «icumbered the 
floor of the Sanctum of the Dey of 
Algiers, not very tidily arranged ; and 
we are frequently foiled in our ef¬ 
forts to lay our hand, for immediate 
use or ornament, on a ducat or a 
diamond, a pistole or a pearl, a sove¬ 
reign, or only his crown. We feel 
ourselves at this moment in that 

{ >redicament, when trying to recol- 
ect the genders of Thomson’s ** Sea¬ 
sons”— 

« Come, gentle Sinlog! ethereal Mildness 
oome, 

And from the tiosom of }'oii dropping 
doud, 

While music wakes around, veQ'd in a 
shower 

Of shadowing roses, on our plains des¬ 
cend !” 

That picture is indistinctly and 
obscurely beautiful to the imagtna- 
ticHi, ana tibere is not a syllable 
idKMit sex—^though ** ediereal mild¬ 
ness,” which is an Impersonation, and 
harcUy an Impersonation, must be, 
it is felt, a Vugin Goddess, whom 
all the divinities that dwell between 
heaven and earth must love. Ne¬ 
ver to our taste—but our taste is 
inferior to our feeling and our ge¬ 
nius—though you will seldom go 
trusting it—never 
had .poem a more beautiful begin¬ 
ning. It is not simple—^nor ought it 
to be—it Is rich, and even gorgeous 
--for the Bard came to his subject 
full of ittspkatioi 4 and as it was the 
in8piratim!i, here, not of profound 
thoii^btk but of passimiate emotion, 
it was r^t titat music at the very 
first moiamit should overflow the 
page, and thitt it should be literally 
strewed with roses. An imperfect 
lmpers<matiou is often proof positive 
of the l^best state of poetical enthu- 
masm. forms of natmre undergo 
a half humanizing process tmder me 
intensity of our love, yet slffl retain 
tbs chaneter ef dw insensate rave* 
iimi, thus afiseting us with a sweet, 
straagieK almost bewUdering blended 
emotion, that searcely beloogs to 
eWh^e^arately, but to both t^;edier 
mUigs.ea te aphenememon that only 
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the eye of Muius sees, because only 
the soul of genius can g^ve it a pre¬ 
sence—though afterwards lUl eyes 
dimly recognise it, on its being shewn 
to them, as something more vivid 
than their own faint experience, yet 
either kindred to it, or virtually one 
and the same. Almost ail human 
nature can, in some measure, under¬ 
stand and feel the most exquisite 
and recondite image which only the 
rarest genius could produce. Were 
it not so, great poets might break 
tlieir harps, and go drown memselves 
in Helicon. 

“ From brightiiiug fields of ether fair 
disclosed, 

Child of the Sun, refulgent Sumuxr comes, 
In pride of youth, and felt through na¬ 
ture’s depth: 

He comes, attended by the sultry hoar, 
And ever-fanning breezes, im his way ; 
While, from his ardent look, the turning 
Spring 

Averts his blushful face, and earth and 
skies, 

All smiling, to his hot dominion leaves.” 

Here the Impersonation is stronger 
—and perhaps tlie superior strength 
lies in the words “ child of tlie Sun,” 
—and in the words describing Spring 
he too is more of an Impersonation 
than in the other passage—avert¬ 
ing his blustiful face from the Sum¬ 
mer’s ardent look. But the poet 
having made Summer masculine, 
makes Spring so too, whicli we can¬ 
not help tlihiKing a flaw in this iewel 
of a picture. Ladies alone should 
avert their blushful faces from the 
ardent looks of gentlemen. Thom¬ 
son, indeed, elsewhere says of an 
enamoured youth overpowered by 
the loving looks of his mistress,— 

“ From the keen gaze her lover turns 
away, 

Full of the deal' ecstatic power, and sick 
With sighing languishmcnt." 

This, we have heard, from expe¬ 
rienced persons of both sexes, is as 
delicate as it is natural; but for our 
own simple and single selves, we 
never remember havtag got sick on 
any such occasion. Much agitated, we 
cannot deny—-if we did, the most 
credulous would not credit us— 
much adtated we have beeni—when 
our lady-love, not contented with 
fixing upon us her dove-eyes, began 
billing and cooing in a style from 
which the curiiat in%ht have taken 
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a lestiua witli advantage, diat abe 
might the bottei* perform her inno¬ 
cent part on her first assignation with 
her affianced in the pine-grove on 
St Valentine’s day—but never in all 
our long lives got we absolutely «icA,— 
nor even squeamieh, —^never were we 
obliged to turn away with our hand 
to our mouth,—but on tlie contrary, 
we were commonly as brisk as a bee 
at a pot of honey ; or, if tliat be too 
luscious a simile, as brisk as tliat same 
wonderful insect murmuring for a 
few moments round and round a 
rose-bush, and then settling himself 
down seriously to work, as mute as 
a mouse, among the lialf-hlowii pe¬ 
tals. However, we are not now wri¬ 
ting our Confessions—and what we 
wished to say about this passage is, 
that in it tlic one sex is represented 
as turning away the face from that of 
the otlier, which may be all natural 
enough, though polite on the gentle¬ 
man’s part we can never call it, and 
had th<‘ femalu virgin done so, we 
cannot help thinking it would have 
read bettor in poetry. But for Spring 
to avert /ns blushful face from the 
ardent looks of Hummer, has on us 
the effect of making hodi Seabous 
seem siinpletous. Spring, in the cha¬ 
racter of “ethereal mildiieas,” was un¬ 
questionably a female, but here she is 
“ unsexodfrom the crown to the toe,” 
and changed into an awkward hob- 
bletehoy,who, having passed his boy¬ 
hood in the country, is a booby who 
blushes bla<‘k at the gaze of his own 
brother, uud if brought into die com- 

E of the lasses would not fail to 
away in a fit, nor revive till his 
face felt a pitcher-full of cold water. 

“ C'rowii’d with the hirUe and the 
wlieatcii bheaf. 

While Autumn, nodding o'er the yellow 
Itlain, 

Comes jovial on, &c.” 

is, we think, bad. The Impersonation 
hei% is complete, and though die sex 
of Autumn is not mentioned, it is 
manifestly meant to be male. So far 
there is nothing amiss eidier one way 
or another. But “ nodding o’or the 
yellow plain” is a mere statement of 
a fact in nature,r-aad descriptive of 
the growing and ripening or ripened 
liarvest,—whereas it is applied here 
to Autumn, as a fiigure who “ comes 
jovial on.” This is not obscurity 
or indisdnc«aeas,->which, as we have 


Bstd before, is often a neat beauty in 
Impersonation-mbut u ia an inoon- 
bistency and a contradietioD,—and 
therefore indefensible on any ground 
oitber of concepdon or expresaiim. 

There ai‘e no such ossentia! vices 
as this iu die Castle of Indolence,*-- 
fur by diat time Thomson had sub¬ 
jected his inspiration to ihoiight,r— 
and his poetry, guided and guarded 
by philosophy, became celestud as ui 
angel’s song. 

“ Sw Winter voincs to rule the varied 
year. 

Sullen and sad, with all his rising titiln, 
Vapours and clouds and storms. Be 
these my theme. 

These * that exalt the soul to solemn 
thought 

And heavenly musing. Welcome, kindred 
glooms! 

Congeiiial horrors, hail' with frequent 
foot. 

Pleased have I, in my cheerful mom of 
life, 

When pleased with careless solitude I 
lived. 

And sung of nature with unceasing joy. 
Pleased have I wander'd through your 
rough domain, 

Xrud the pure virgin suowe, myself as 
pure. 

Heard the winds roar and (he liig torrents 
hill si. 

Or seen the deep fermenting tempest 
brow’d 

III the grim evening sky. Thus paee’d 
the time, 

Till tliroiigh the lucid slumhers of the 
Soiitli 

Look'd out the joyous Spring, TooV^ out 
and smiled !'* 

Divine inspiration indeed! PoeUy, 
tliat if i-pad by die bedside of a dying 
lover of nature, might 

Create a soul 
Under the ribs of death *’* 

Wordsworth—^himself a poet of the 
first, but—strange as it is—a critic of 
the fourdi order—yet not strange— 
for as a poet, to use his own fine 
words, bo writes as one of the 

“ Sound heathy diildren of the Oqd sf 
Heaven,” 

SB a critic, but as one of the ffiemhis 
fied sons of earth—Idmufs to prove, 
in one of his “ poeHiminioog pm- 
faces,” that the trao spirit of the 
“ Seasons,” till long after tlwir pub- 
Hcataon, was neither felt nor uotev- 
stood. In thfroeaiiict of his axgur 
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mentt he dues cut a poor lame figure. 
That the poem %va8 at once admired, 
he is forced to admit—but then, ac¬ 
cording to liim, the admiration was 
false and hollow—and it was regvd- 
ed but with that wonder which m the 
” natural product of ignorance.” Af¬ 
ter having observed that, excepting 
tlie Nocturnal Reverie of Lady VV^n- 
chulsea, and a passage or two in the 
Windsor Forest of Pope, the poetry 
of the period intervening between 
the publication of the Pai'adise Lost 
and the Seasons, docs not contain a 
single new image of external nature 
—ho proceeds to call the celebrated 
verses of Drydeu in the Indian 
Kmneror, descriptive of the hush of 
Night, “ va^e, bombastic, and sense¬ 
less,” and Pope’s translation of the 
celebrated moonlight scene in the 
Iliad, altogether “ absurd,”—and then 
without ever once dreaming of any 
necessity of shewing them to be so, 
or even if he had succeeded in doing 
so, of tlieutter illogicality of anyargu- 
incnt drawn from their misi’ry and 
wretchedness to establish the point 
he hammers at, he all at once says, 
W'ith the most astounding assump¬ 
tion, “ having shewn that much of 
what his [Thoroson’sJ biographer 
deemed genuine admiration, must^ in 
fact, have been blind wonderment— 
how is the rest to be accounted for ?” 
“ Having shewn” ! ! ! Why he has 
shewn nothing but his own arrogance 
in supposing tliat his mere ipse dixit 
will be taken by the whole world ns 
proof that Dryden and Pope had not 
the use of their eyes. “ Strange to 
think of an enthusiast,” he says, (al¬ 
luding to the passage in Pope’s trans¬ 
lation of the niau,) as may have 
been the case with diousands, recit- 
ii^ those verses under the cope of a 
nioonlijght sky, ivithout luiving his 
raptures in the least disturbed hy a 
suspicion of their absurdity P' We 
are no enthusiasts—^we are far too 
old for tlutt folly—but wc have eyes 
in our head,though sometimes rather 
dim and motev, and as good eves 
too as Mr Wordswortli, and we often 
have recited—and hope often will 
recite them s^ain—Pope's exquisite 
lines, not only without any ** suspi¬ 
cion of Uielr absurdity,” but with the 
conviction of a most devout belief, 
that with some little vagueness, per- 
hiq>s, and repetition, and a word here 
imn there that might be altered fur 


Uie better, the Despiptiou is at once 
beautiful and sublime. But grant it 
miserable—and grant all else Mr 
Wordsworth has so dictatorially ut¬ 
tered—and what then ? Tliough de¬ 
scriptive poetry may not have flou¬ 
rished during the period between the 
Paradise Lost and the Seasons, did 
not mankind enjoy tiie use of tiieir 
seven senses ? Could tltey not see 
and hear without the aid of tliose 
oculists and aurists the Poets ? Were 
all the shepherds and agiiculturists 
of England and Scotland blind and 
deaf to all the sigltts and sounds of 
nature, and all the gentlemen and la¬ 
dies too, from the King and Queen 
upon the Throne, to tlie lowest of their 
subjects':' Very like a whale, (.'auses 
there were why poetry flowed during 
that era in anotiier channel Uian that 
of tht‘ description of natural scenery 
—and if it flowed too little in that 
cbaniicltlien—whicli is true—equally 
is it true that it flews now in it too 
much—especially among the poets of 
the Lake Seliool, to tlie neglect—not 
of sentiments and aflections—for 
there they excel—but of strong direct 
human passion applied to tlie stir 
and tumult—of whicli the interest is 
profound and eternal—of all tliegreat 
aflairs of human life. But tliougVi the 
descriptive poets during the period 
between Muton and Thomson were 
few and indiflurent, no reason is 
there in this u'orld for imagining 
with Mr Wordsworth, that men had 
forgotten both the tieavens and the 
eai'tii. Tliey had not—nor was the 
wonder witli which they must have 
regarded the great shows of nature, 
the “ natural product of ignorance ” 
then, any more tlian it is now, or 
ever was during a civilized age. If 
we be right in saying so—then nci- 
tlier could the admiration wliicli the 
“ Seasons,” on the first aiipcaraucc 
of that glorious poem, excited, be 
said, with any sense or trutli, to have 
been but a wonder, tlie natural pro¬ 
duce of ignorance.” Mr Wordsworth 
having thus K^nally,and, we may say, 
shamefully, failed in his attempt to 
shew that *' much of what Thomson’s 
biographer deemed genuine admira¬ 
tion, must, in fart, have been blind 
wonderment,” let ns accompany him 
in his still more futile ana absurd 
eflurts to shew “ how the rest is to 
be accounted for.” lie attempts to 
do so after this fashion. " Thomson 
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was fortunate in the very title of his 
poem, which seemed to bring it home 
to the prepared sympathies of every 
one; in the next place, notwithstand¬ 
ing bis high powers, lie^writes a vi¬ 
cious style; and his false ornaments 
are exactly of that kind, which would 
be most likely to strike the undiscem- 
ing. He likewise abounds with sen¬ 
timental commonplaces, that, from 
llie manner in which they were 
brought forward, bore an imposing 
air of novelty. In any well-used copy 
of the ‘ Seasons,’ the book gene¬ 
rally opens of itself with the Rhap¬ 
sody on Rove, or with one of the 
stories, perhaps of Damon and Musi- 
dora. These also are ])rominont 
in our Collections of Extracts, and 
are tlie parts of liis work, whicli, 
after all, were ])robably most efficient 
in first recommending the autltor to 
general notice.” 

Tiiomson, in on<‘ sense, was fortte- 
nati- in the title of his poem. But a 
great j>()et like Wordsworth might— 
nay ought, to have chosen anotiier 
>vord—or have given of that word a 
loftier explanation, when applied to 
numison’s ehoire. of the Seasons for 
the subject of his immortal poem, 
(jeniiis made that choice—not for¬ 
tune. The “ Seasons” are not merely 
the “ title" of his poem, tliey are his 
poem, and ids ))oein is the .Seasons. 
But how, pray, can Thomson be said 
to have \w.&n fortunate in the title or 
the subject either of his poem, in 
the sense that Mr Wordsworth 
means V W'hy, according to him, 
people kncAV little, and cared less, 
about the .Seasons! " The art of see¬ 
ing had in some measure been learn¬ 
ed !” That he allows—^but that was 
all—and that all is but little—and 
sui'ely far from being enough to have 
disposed people in general to listen 
to tite strains of a poet who painted 
nature in all Iter moods, and under 
all her aspects. Thomson, then, wv 
say, was either most unfortunate in 
the title of his poem, or there was not 
that iudiflerence to, and ignorance 
of, natural scenery in tlie " wide soul 
of the world,” on wiiicli Mr Words- 
wortii so strenuously Insists as part, 
or rather the whole, of bis preceding 
argument. 

The title, Mr Wordsworth says, 
seemed ** to bring the poem home to 
the prepared sympatnies of every 
one I” VVhat! to tlie prepared sym* 


patlues of theae who had merely, in 
some measure, l^rned die “ art of 
seeing,” and who had paid,” as he 
says m another sentence, “ little ac¬ 
curate attention to the m^earances 
of nature!” Never did the weakfstt 
mind ever fall into grosser contra¬ 
dictions, than does here one of the 
strongest, in vainly labouring to bol¬ 
ster up a bad cause, or rather a silly 
assertion, which he has desperately 
venttired on, from a most mistaken 
imagination, that it was necessary to 
account for the kind of reception 
which his own poetry had met with 
from the present age*. The truth is, 
tliat had Mr 'WWdsworth known, 
when he indited tliese unlucky and 
helpless sentences, that his own poe¬ 
try was, in the best sense of the word, 
a tiiousaud times more popular than 
he supposed it to be—and Heaven be 
praised, for the iionour of the age, it 
was and is so—never liad they been 
written, nor Imd he lierc and eisewliere 
laboured to prove, that, in propoition 
ns ])oetry was bad, or rather as it 
was no poi'try at all, has it been, and 
always will be, more and more po¬ 
pular in the contemporary with 
the writer. That Thomson, in the 
Seasons, (ften writes a vicious style, 
is true; but it is not true that he 
always, or generally, does so. His 
style has its faults, no doubt, and 
some of them inextricably interwo¬ 
ven with the whole web of bis com¬ 
position. It is a dangerous style to 
imitate—especially to dunces. But 
its virtue is divine; and that divine 
virtue., even in this low world of ours, 
wins admiration more surely and 
widely than earthy vice, be it in 
words, thoughts, feelings, or actions, 
is a creed that we will not relinquisli 
at the buck or bidding even of the 
Great Author of the Excursion. That 
many did—do—and will admire the 
bad or Indiflerent passages in the Sea¬ 
sons—won by their false glitter, or 
commonplace sentimentalism, is no 
doubt ti'ue; but the delight, 
as intense as perhaps it may be foM- 
ieli, with which boys ^and virgins, 
womBii-roantua-makers, and man- 
milliners, and ** the resV’ peruse the 
rliapsody on Love,-—one pasgage of 
whmb we have ventured a littla vraj 
back to be facetious on,T-ahd hang 
over the picture 6f Mdsldora un¬ 
dressing, while Damon watches die 
process of dlsrohement, panting he- 
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IMIA tree, will never account for 
tiie Admiration with which the whole 
world hailed the “ Winter,” the first 
of the Seasons published; during 
which, Thomson had not the barbari* 
ty to plunge, any young ladjl' naked 
into the cmd bath, nor me ignorance 
to repreaent, during such cold wea« 
ther, any young lady turning her 
lover sick by the ardour of her looks; 
and the vehemence of her whole 
enamoured deportment The time 
never was—^nor could have been— 
when such passages were generally 
esteemed the glory of the poem. 
Indeed, independently of its own 
gross absurdity, the assertion is at 
total variance with that otiier asser¬ 
tion, equally absurd, that people ad¬ 
mired most in the poem what they 
least understood; for the Rhapsody 
on Love is certainly very intelligible, 
nor does there seem much mystery 
in Musidora going into the water to 
wash and cool herself on a hot day. 

Is it not melancholy, then, to hear 
such a man as Mr Wordsworth, (‘ar- 
nestly, and even somewhat angrily, 
trying to prove that “ these are the 
parts of tlie work which, after all, 
were probably most efficient in first 
recommending the author to general 
notice P” 

With respect to the “ sentimental 
commonplaces with which Thom.son 
abounds,” no doubt tliey were and 
are poppiar; and many of them de¬ 
serve to be so, for they are on a level 
with the usual current of liuinan feel¬ 
ing, and many of them are eminent¬ 
ly j^autiful. Iliomson had not tite 
philosophical genius of Mr Words¬ 
worth, hut he had a warm human 
heart, and its generous feelings over¬ 
flow ^ his poem. Ttiose arc not the 
most poetical parts of tiie ” Seasons” 
certamlyj wh^ such effusions pre¬ 
vail ; but still, so far from being either 
vieiom or worMea, they have often 
a virtue and a worth that ought to he 
ftit by all the children of men. There 
is somethiitf not very natural in tiie 
rituation or the parties in the story 
of the “ lovely young Lavinia,” for 
example, and much of the sentiment 
is cmnmonplace enough; but will 
Mr Wordsworth dare to say,—in 
support of Ids theory, that the worst 
poetpr is always at first f^and at last 
too, it would seem, from me pleasure 
with which that tale is still read by 
Ml nmple minds) tiie most popular. 
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•that that Story is a bad one ? We 
should like to hear him say so. 

Mr Wordsworth, in all the above 
false and feeble argumentation, is so 
blinded by his determination to see 
every thing in hut one light, and that 
a most mistaken one, tiiat he is in¬ 
sensible to the conclusion to which 
it all leads, or rather, which is in¬ 
volved ill It. Why, according to him, 
etten now, when people have not only 
learned the “ art of seeing,” a bless¬ 
ing for which they can never he too ’ 
thankful, but when descriptive poe¬ 
try has long flourished far beyond its 
palmiest state in any otlier era of 
our poetry, still are we poor common 
mortals w'ho admire the “ Seasons,” 
just as deaf and blind now, or nearly 
HO, to their real merits—^allowedto be 
transcendent—ns our unhappy fore- 
fatliers were*, wlieii that poem first 
smpeared, “ a glorious apparition.” 
The llliapsody bn Love, and Damon 
and Musidora, are stiil, according to 
liini, its chief attractions—its false 
ornaments—and its sentimental coiii- 
moiiplaces—such as tliose, we pre¬ 
sume, on the Ixmefits of early rising, 
and, 

“ Oh ! little tliiiih the gtiy liiientioiiR 
proud!" 

What a nest of ninnies must all man 
and womankind he in Mr Wcirds- 
worth’s eyes !—And is the “ Excur¬ 
sion” to he placed by the side of 
“ Paradise Lost,” only during the 
Millemiiiim V 

Such is the reasoninff! of one of the 
first of our living (or dead) English 

E oets, against not only the people of 
>ritain,Vmt mankind. One other sen¬ 
tence there is wliicli we had forgotten 
—^but now rcmcinher—which is to 
help us to distinguish, in the case of 
the reception the ** Swwons” met with, 
between ** wonder and legitimate 
admiration!” “ The subject of the 
work is, the changes produced in the 
appearances of nature, by ihe revolu¬ 
tion of the year; and, undertaking to 
write in verse, Thomson pledged him¬ 
self to treat his subject as became a 
poet P' How original and profound ! 
Thomson redeemed his pledge, and 
tiiat great pawnbroker, the public, 
returned to him his poem at tlie end 
of a year and a day. Now, what is tlie 
“ mighty stream of tendency” of that 
remark? Were the public, or the 
people, or the world, gulled by this 
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unlieard'Of pledge of Thomson, to 
remrd his work with that “ wonder 
which is tlie natural product of ig¬ 
norance ?” If they were so in his 
case, why not in every other ? All 
poets pledge themselves to be poeti¬ 
cal, but too many of them are wretch¬ 
edly prosaic—die and are buried, or, 
what is worse, protract a miserable 
existence, in spite of seiitiineutal 
commonplaces, false ornaments, and 
a vicious style. But Tliomson, in 
spite of all these, leapt at once into 
a glorious life, and a still more glo¬ 
rious immortality. 

There is no mystery in the matter 
—Thora 80 u--a great poet—poured 
his genius over a subject of universal 
interest—and the “ Seasons” from 
that hour to this—then, now, and fur 
ever—have been, are, and will be, 
loved and admired by all the world. 
Mr Wordsworth ought to know that 
all oter Scotland, “The Seasons” is 
an household-book. Let the taste 
and feeling shewn by the Collectors 
of Elegant Extracts be poor as pos¬ 
sible, yet Thomson’s countrymen, 
high and low, ricli and poor, have 
all along not only gloried in liis 
illustrious fame, but liave made a 
very manual of liis great w'ork. 
It lies in many thousand cottages. 
We have ourselves seen it in the 
shepherd’s shieling, audinthe woods¬ 
man’s bower—small, yellow-leaved, 
tatter’d, mean, miserable, calf-skin- 
i>ouud, smoked, stinking copies—let 
us not fear to utter the Avord, ugly but 
true—yet perused, pored, ana pon¬ 
dered over by those humble dwellers, 
by the winter-ingle or on die summer 
brae, perhaps with as enlightened— 
certainly with as imagination-over¬ 
mastering a delight—as ever enchun- 
ed the spirits of the high-born imd 
highly taught to tlieir splendid copies 
lying on richly carved tables, and 
bound in crimson silk or velvet, in 
w'hich the genius of painting strove 
to embody that of poetry, and the 


printer's art to lend its beauty to the 
very shape of the words in which the 
bard’s immortal spirit was enshrined. 
“ The art of seeing” has doitrished 
for many centuries in Scotland. Men, 
women, and children, all look up to 
her loveful blue or wrathful blade 
skies, with a weather-wisdom that 
keeps growing from the cradle to the 
grave. Say not that ’tis alime 

“ The poor Indian, whomuntator’d mind 
Sees God in clond)i, and heara him in ths 
wind!" 

In scriptural language, loftier even 
than that, the same imagery is ap- 

{ itied to the sights seen by the true 
leliever. Who is it “ that maketb 
the clouds his chariot?” The Scot- 
tisli Peasantry—Highland and Low¬ 
land—look much and often on na¬ 
ture thus; and of nature they live in 
the heart of the knowledge and the 
religion. Therefore do they love 
TJio'rnsou as an inspired Bard—only 
n little loAver tlian the Prophets. In 
like manner have the people of Scot¬ 
land—from time immemorial—en¬ 
joyed the use of their ears. Even 
persons somewhat hard of hearing, 
are not deaf to her waterfalls, m 
the sublime invocation to. Winter, 
which we have quoted—we hear 
Thomson recording his own worship 
of nature in Ids boyish days, when he 
roamed among the hills of his father's 
jiarish, far away from the manse. In 
those strange and stormy delights did 
not thousands of thousands of the 
.Scottish boyhood familiarly live 
niiiong the mists and snows ? Of 
all that number lie alone had the 
f^euius to “ liere eternize on earth” 
his joy—but man^ millions have had 
souls to join religiously in the hymns 
he clianted! Yea, his native Land, 
with one mighty voice, has, nearly 
for a century, responded, 

“ Them, as they ciiange^ Almif bty FaBwr, 
these 

Are but the varied Godl ” 


END OF FYTTE FIRST. 
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Beloved and beautiful Bucltanau 
Lodge, for a few—-for four inonthR, 
farewell! Thia is the first dim day 
of November; aud for the City we 
leave thee, not without reluctance, 
on the first clrar day of March, by 
the blessing of Heaven, once more to 
creep into thy blooming bourne. Ay, 
oft and oft ere then, to while away a 
sunny forenoon among the undccay- 
ing everereens, to breathe the balm 
of thy Oiristmas roses, aud for one 
Gentle bosom to cull the earliest cro¬ 
cuses tliat yellow tlirough the thin 
snows of Spring. 

In truth, we know not well why we 
should ever leave tliee, for thou art 
the Darling of all the Seasons; aud 
Winter, so churlish elsewhere, is over 
bland to tlieo, and, daily alighting in 
these gardens, like an angel of hea¬ 
ven, loves to fold and unfold, in the 
cool sunshine, the stainless splendour 
of his pale-plumaged wings. But we 
are no hermit. Dear to us though 
Nature be, here, hand and hand with 
Art, walking through this peaceful 
but not unpeopled paradise, a voice 
comes to us from the city-Iieart—^a 
low deep voice, haunting us at mid¬ 
night, when the thoughtml spu'lt has 
a divine disregard of sleep, and win¬ 
ning us'^away from the stillness of 
solnude into the stir of human life. 
Milton speaks of a region 

“ Above the stir and smoke of this dim 
spot, 

Wbieh men coll Earth;” 

and often have we visited it, borne 
on thy flight. Imagination!—a region 
of pure, passionless, and profouudest 
neace. Deatli will realize tliat dre.am! 
But while yet we pursue the ends of 
this our mortel being, in the mystery 
of the brain, whence ideas arise, and 
in the mystery of the heart, whence 
emotions flow-r-kindred and conge¬ 
nial all—thought ever blending with 
feeling, reason with imagination, and 
conscience with passion—'tis our 
duty to draw our delight from inter¬ 
communion with the spirit of our 
kind. Oh! weakest or wickedest of 
mortals are your soul-sick, life-loath¬ 
ing, world-wearied men! In soli¬ 
tude, the soul is swallowed up in 
selfishness; and out of selfishness 
what sins and crimes may not grow! 


At the best, moral stagnation ensues 
—and tlie spirit becomes, like a 
green-mantled pool,” the abode of 
reptiles. 

Then ever welcome to us be living 
faces and living voices, the light and 
tlie music of reality, dearer mr tliau 
any mere ideas or emotions h,anging 
or floating aloof by themselves in the 
atmosphere of imaginatiett 1 Blest be 
the cordial grasp of the hand of 
friendship—Ablest the tender embrace 
of the arms of love! Nay, smile not, 
fair reader, at an old man’s fer¬ 
vour—for Love is a gracious spirit, 
who deserteth not declining age. 
That divinity it is who sometimes 
bringeth One in her baud even fairer 
than thou—one bright and beautiful 
as the very Evening Star, who rmoices 
in a filial joy to shine for a hallowed 
Iiour all by herself in tlie sky-calin 
of our home. Yes! on the disap- 
{learanee of thy setting, () daughter 
of our soul! continues not the room 
brigliter with the prolonged shadow 
of tiiy presence, tliaii ever it might be 
Avitli fairest Phantasy, 

*' For thou art heavenly, she an empty 
dream.” 

With an iiffectionate sadness, there¬ 
fore, if indeed sadness he nut too 
strong a word—over which regi'ct 
breathes, tuid scarcely breathes—Tike 
a faint haze somewhat obst'iiriug a 
moonlight night—onre more, Biieh- 
anau Lodge, do we bid tliec no long 
farcAvell. Tlie Dbosky is at the door 
—and, niy eye! what a figure is ?<»- 
U^r! Tliere he sits, like a bear, with 
tlie ribands in bis paws—no part 
visible of his human face or form 
divine, but his small red eyes—and 
bis ruby nose, whose regrowu enor¬ 
mity laughs at Liston. One little 
month ago, the knife of that skilful 
chirurgeou pared it dotvn to the di¬ 
mensions of a Christian proboscis. 
A^ain ’tis like a frost-reddened Swe¬ 
dish turnip. Pretty Poll, with small 
delicjite pale features, sits beside him 
like a snow-drop. How shaggy since 
he returned from our Highland tour 
is Filho da Puta I His mane long as 
his tail—and the hair on his ears Tike 
that on his fetlocks. He absolutely re¬ 
minds us of Hogg’s Bonassua. Aye, 
bless these patent-steps—on the same 
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principle as tJioee by whichweaecend 
our nightly couch. We are self-depo* 
sited in our Drosky. Oh ! the lazy 
luxury of an air*seat! We seem to be 
sitting on nothing but a voluptuous 
warmth, restorative as a bath. And 
then what furry softness envelopes 
our feet! Ye&—Mrs Gentle—Mrs 
Gentle—tliy Cashmere shawl, twined 
round our bust, feels almost as 
sllkeu'smooth as thine oum, and 
scented ia^ it with the balm of thy 
own lips." Boreas blows on it ten¬ 
derly as a zephyr—and the wintry 
sunshine seems summery as it plays 
on the celestial colours. Thy pe¬ 
lisse, too, over oiir old happy shoul¬ 
ders, purple as the neck of the dove 
when careering round his mate. Tiiy 
comforter, too, is in our bosom— 
and the dear, delightful, delicious, 
wicked worsted thrills through skin 
and iiesti to our very heart. It dirls. 
Drive away, Peter. Farewell Lodge 
—and welcome, in a jitty, Moray- 
Placc*. 

There wo go, twelve miles an hour 
easy, with long strong light elastic* 
strides illustrative ol Arab blood. 
Ten years ago, and thou, Filho! werl 
a flyer at a nmce. Dost thou remem¬ 
ber, old boy, how for a cool five hun¬ 
dred, thou cleared’st you caual in a 
style that rivalled that of the*red- 
deer across the chasms of Cairn¬ 
gorm ? All we had to do, was to hold 
hard, and not ride over the hounds 
wheu.ninniug breast-high close outlie 
rear of reynard, the savage pack wa¬ 
kened the welkin with the tumultuous 
hubbub of their death-cry, and whip¬ 
per-in and huntsman were flogging on 
their faltering flight in vain, fields 
and forests iiehmd thy heels that 
glanced and glittered in the frosty 
sunshine. Wliat steed in all broad 
Scotland at a steeple-chase was like 
thee ? Thy hoofs scorned the strong 
stubble, and skimmed the deep fal¬ 
lows, in which all other horses—hea¬ 
vy there as dragoons—seemed fet¬ 
lock-bound, or laboured on in stagger- 
ings, soil-sunk to the knees. Ditmies 
dwindled beneath thy bounds, and 
rivers were as rills; or, if, in flood, 
they rudely overran their banks, into 
the spate plunged thy sixteen hands 
and a half height, like a Polar mon¬ 
ster leaping from an iceberg into the 
sea, and then lifting up uiy small 
head and fine neck and high shoul¬ 
der, like a Draco from the weltering 
^'OL. XXVIIl. NO. CLXXIV. 


waters, with a feisr proud pawings 
to which tlie recovered greensward 
rang, tliy whole bold bright-brovm 
bnlK reappeared on the bank, crest¬ 
ed by old Christopher, and after one 
short snorting pause, over tl»e miry 
meadows—^tantivy, tantivy—-away! 
away! away! 

Oh! Son of a Rep! w*ere not those 
glorious days? But Time has gently 
laid his fine finger on iis both, Filho; 
and never more must we two be seen 
by the edge of the cover, 

Wh«n first tlte hunter's starting horn is 
heard 

Upon the golden hills." 

*Tis the last-learned and highest Ics- 
son of Wisdom, Filho, in man’s stu¬ 
dious obedience to Nature’s laws— 
to know when to slop in his career. 
Pride, Passion, Pleasure—all urge 
him on ; while Prudence, Propriety, 
and Peace, cry halt! halt! halt! That 
mandate we have timeously obeyed, 
—^and haring, uiihlatned, w.e hope, 
aud blameless, carried on the pas¬ 
times of youth into manhood, and 
even through the prime of manhood 
on to the verge of age— on that verge, 
after some few farew'cll vagaries up 
and down the debateable land, we 
had the resolution to raise our bri¬ 
dle-hand, to unloosen the spurs from 
our heels, and to dismount from the 
stateliest aud swiftest steed, Filiio, 
that ever wafted mortal man over 
moor and mountain, or carried -him 
as on a storm-cloud across the cata¬ 
racts. 

And now*, doucely and decently 
sitting in our Drosky, behold us driven 
by Peter, proud as Punch, to steer 
along the staring sti'eets, the Mcat- 
grauason of the Desert-Born! Yet— 
yet—couldstthoulead thefield, Filho, 
with old Kit Castor on Uiyspioel 
But though our day he not yet quite 
gone by, ive think we see the stealing 
shades of eve, and a little farther on 
in the solemn vista, the darkfiess of 
night; and, therefore, like wise child¬ 
ren of nature, not unproud of the 
past, not ungrateful for the present, 
aud unfearfulof the future,11msdo w'e 
now skim along the road oillfe,broad 
aud smootli to our heaxf a content, 
able to pay tlie tumpBtes, and will- 
iug, when we sliall have rei^bed the 
end of our journey, to lie down, in 
liope, at die goal. 

What pretty, little,, low lines of 
garden-frontea cottages I leading us 
3 L 
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along outof rural into suburban cbeer* 
fulness! till now, over tlie Bridge, 
and past the Oriental-looking Oil-Gas 
Works, with a sweep, we w'ind into 
the full view of Pitt Street, (what 
a glorious name!) steep as some 
straight dilf-gleu, and an approach 
truly majestic—yea, call it at once 
magnificent—right up to the great 
city’s heart. “ There goes old Chris¬ 
topher North!” the bright boys in the 
play-ground of the New Academy 
exclaim. God bless you, you little 
rascals!—We could almost find it in 
our heart to ask the Rector for a holi¬ 
day. But, under him, all your days 
are holidays—for when the precious 
liours of study arc enlightened by 
a classic spirit, bow sweetly do they 
melt into those of play I 

“ Goy hope is yours, by faury fed, 

Less plrnsiiijT wbrn possest; 

The tear forgot as soon ns shed, 

The sunshine of the breast; 

Yours buxom healtli, of rosy liue. 

Wild wit, invention ever new, 

And lively cheer, ol' vigour born ; 

The thoughtless day, the easy night. 

The spirits pure, the slumbers light, 
That fly til' approach of niorii." 

Descending from our Drosky, we 
find No. 99, Moray Place, exhibiting 
throughout all its calm interior the 
self-same expression it wore the day 
we left it fur the Lodge eiglit months 
ago. There is our venerable winter 
hat—as like ourselves, it is said, as 
it can stare—sitting on the circular 
in the Entrance-hall. Every thing 
has been tenderly dusted ns if by 
hands that toucheil with a Sabbath- 
feeling; and though tiie furniture 
cannoti.be said to be new, yet vviiile 
it is in all sobered, it is in notliiiig 
faded. You are at first unaware of its 
richness on accouut of its simplicity 
—^its grace is felt gradually to grow 
out of its comfort—and that which 
you thought but ease lightens into 
elegance, while ''there is but one 
image in nature which can adequate¬ 
ly express its repose—that of a hill- 
sheltered field hy sunset, under a 
fresh-fallen vest of virgin snow. For 
then snow blushes with a faint crim¬ 
son—nay, sometimes when Sol is ex¬ 
traordinarily splendid, not faint, but 
” beautiful exceedingly” with a gor- 
geuusiiess of colouring that tears 
not to face iu rivalry the western 
clouds. 


Fy»e Second. [Dec. 

Let no man have two houses with 
one set of furniture. Home’s deep¬ 
est delight is undisturbance. Some 
people til ink no articles fixtures but 
grates. But sofas, and ottomans, and 
chairs, and footstools, and screens— 
and above nil beds—all are fixtures 
in the dwelling of a wise man, cogno- 
seitive and sensitive of the bles^iigB 
of this life. Each has its own place 
assigned to it by the taste, tact, and 
feeling, of the master or mistress 
(alas! where is she ?) of the man¬ 
sion, where order and elegance mi¬ 
nister to comfort, and comfort is but 
a homely word for happiness. In 
various moods we vary their arrange¬ 
ment—nor is even the easiest of all 
easy-chairs secure for life against 
being gently pusbed on its wltecls 
from chiraiipy-iiook to window-cor¬ 
ner, when the sunshine may have ex¬ 
tinguished the fire, and the blue sky 
tempts the Paterfamdias, or him 
who is but an uncle, to lie back, with 
balf-sJiiit eyc.s, and gaze upon the 
cheerful purity, even like a shep¬ 
herd on the hill. But these little 
occasional disarrangements serve hut 
to preserve the spirit of perimment 
arrangement, ivithout wliich the very 
virtue of domesticity dies, 'Wliat 
sacrilege,therefori*, against the Lares 
and Penates, to turn n ivhole house 
topsyturvy, from garret to cellar, 
regularly as May miwers deck the 
zone of the year ! Why, a Turkey, 
or a Persian, or even a Wilton, or a 
Kidderminster cai'pet, is as much 
tlic garb of the wooden floor inside, 
ns the grass is of the earthen floor 
outside of your house. Would you 
lift and lay down the greensward ? 
But without further illustration—be 
assured tlie eases are kindred—and 
so too with sofas and shrubs, tent-beds 
and trees, ludepeiulentlv, however, 
of these analogies, not fanciful but 
lying deep in the nature of things, the 
inside of one’s tabernacle, in town 
and country, ought ever to be sacred 
from all radical revolutionary move¬ 
ments, and to lie for ever in a 
waking dream of graceful repose. 
All our affections towards liieless 
things become tenderer and dernier 
in the continuous and unbroken flow 
of domestic liabit. The eye gets 
lotingly familiarized with each ob¬ 
ject occupying its own peculiar 
and appropriate place, and feels in 
a moment when the most insignifi- 
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cant Is missing ov removed. We say 
not a word about children, for, fortu¬ 
nately, since we ai'C yet unmarried, 
we have none; but even they, if 
brought up Ciiristinns,are no dissent¬ 
ers from tliis creed, and however 
rackety in the nursery, in an order¬ 
ly kept parlour or drawing-room 
how like so many pretty little wliite 
mice do they glide cannily along th(> 
floorl Let no such horror theii as a 
flitting over befall us or our friends! 
O mercy! only look at a long huge 
train of waggons, heaped uji to tin* 
windows of the first floors, nmving 
along the dust-driving or mire-cho¬ 
ked streetswith furniture from a gut¬ 
ted town-house towards one stauiling 
in the rural shades with an empty 
stomach! Allis dimmed or destroyed 
—chairs crushed on the tableland, 
and four-posted beds lying helpless¬ 
ly with their astonislu'd feet up to 
heaven—a sight that might malo* the 
angfds weep! 

True wisdom soon accommodates 
itself even to involuntary or inevi¬ 
table change—but to that wliicli 
flows from our own Kwe(‘t will, how¬ 
ever sudden and strong, it instantly 
moulds itself in ainivet delight, with 
all our familiar and domestic liaints. 
Why.weliave not been in at t)!*, Moray 
Place, for a week—nay, for two days 
and nights—till you might swear tve 
had been all our days a (!it, we look 
so like a Native. The rustic air of 
the Lodge, lias entirely left us, and 
all our movements are entirely me¬ 
tropolitan. You see before you a 
entlemau of the old seliool, who 
nows that the eyes of the town are 
upon him when he seeks the open 
air, and who preserves, even in the 
privacy of tiie, parlour, that dignity 
of dress and demennonr wliicli", du¬ 
ring winter, befits his ago, his rank, 
and his character. Now, we sliave 
every morning; John, who, in his 
boyish days, served under Barha- 
roBsa, lightly passes the comb through 
our ** sable silvered,” and then, In 
our shawl dressi ng-gowii, we descend 
about ten to our study, and sit, not 
unstately, beside tlie hissing urn, at 
our protracted breakfast. In one little 
month or less, “ere our shoes are 
old,” we feel as if ive bad belonged 
to this house, and it to us, from our 
birth. The Lodge is seen to he stand¬ 
ing in its stillness, far, far away, like 
some scene in a half-forgotten dream, 


of which the dim glimpses are felt 
to be delightful, and by strange sym- 
patiiies tlirough the imagination to 
affect the heart. Dear memories of 
the pensive past—and the past is 
always pensive—^now and then come 
floating upon the cheerful present— 
like birds of fairest plumage floating 
far inland from the main. But there 
is no idle longing—no vain regret. 
Tins, we say, is true wisdom. For 
each scene and season—eacli plea¬ 
sure and place, ought to be trusted 
to itself, ill the economy of human 
life, and to be allowed its own pro¬ 
per poAV(*r over our spirit. People 
in tlie country are often restless to 
return to town—and people in town 
uiibapjiy till they rush away into the 
country—tlnis cheating their entire 
evistenee out of its natural calm and 
satisfaction. Not so we. IVe give 
liotli their due—and that due Is, an 
almost undivid(‘d delight to each, 
while we live under its reign. For 
Nature, believe us, is no jealous mis¬ 
tress. Slie is an affectionate wife, 
wlio, being assured of his fidelity, is 
not afraid to trust her liusband out 
of her sight, 

Wlii-ii ►lid (tieTown afTairs do catlhirn 

lllfllCI*," 

.nnd who waits with cheerful patience 
for his return, duly welcomed with 
!i coiijiig.'d shower of tears, smiles, 
and kisses. 

iVJiat kind of a Winter—^we won¬ 
der—are ii'c to have in tlie way of 
wind and weather ? We trust it will 
In* severe. As tlie last summer set 
in with liis usual severity, the present 
Winter must not he behindhand with 
liim ; but after an occasional week’s 
rain of a cominendahly boisterous 
cliaracter, come out in full fig of frost. 
Tie has two suits which we greatly 
admire, eoinhiniiig the splendour of 
a court-dress with the strength of ft 
work-day garb—we mean his gar¬ 
ments of black and his garments of 
white frost. He looks best in the 
former, we think, on to about Christ- 
mas~and the latter become the old 
gentleman well from that festival sea¬ 
son, oil to about the day sacred to a 
class of persons who never r«Mi this 
Magazine. 

Of all the months of the yeai- No¬ 
vember—in our climate—^whether in 
town or country, bears the wo«t 
character. He is almost universally 
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thouglit to be a sour, sulky, sullen, 
savage, dim, dull, dark, disconsolate, 
yet Msigningmontli—in fewerwords, 
a month scarcely fit to live. Abhor¬ 
ring all personalities, we have never 
given in to this national abuse of No¬ 
vember. We know him well—and 
thougli we admit at once that he is 
no beauty, and that his manners are 
at the best bluff, at the worst repul¬ 
sive, yet on those who choose to cul¬ 
tivate his acquaintance, his character 
continues so to mellow and amelio¬ 
rate itself, that they come at last, if 
not to love, to like him, and even to 
prefer his company “ in the season of 
the year,” to that of other more bril¬ 
liant visitors. So true is it both with 
months andmen, that it requires only 
to know the most unpleasant of 
them, and to see them during a fa¬ 
vourable phasis, in order to regard 
them with that Christian compla¬ 
cency which a good heart sheds over 
all its habits. ^Tis unlucky for No¬ 
vember—poor fellow—that he fol¬ 
lows October. October is a montli 
so much admired by the world, that 
we often wonder he has not been 
spoiled. “ What a glorious October!” 
“ Why, you will surely not leave us 
till October comes!” “ October is 
the month of ail months—and till 
you see him, you have not seen the 
Lakes.” We acknowledge his claims. 
He is often truly delight! ul. But like 
other brilliant persons, lie is not only 
privileged to be at times extremely 
dull, but bis intensest stupidity is 
panegyrized as wit of the first water 
—wlille his not unfrequent rudeness, 
of which many a common montli 
would %e ashamed, passes for the 
ease of higli-birth, or the eccentricity 
of genius. A very different feeling 
indeed exists towards unfortunate 
November. The moment he shews 
his face, all other faces are glum. 
We defy month or man, under such 
a trial, to make himself even tolerably 
agreeable. He feels that he is no 
favourite, and that a mostsinistermis- 
interpretation will be put on all his 
motions, manners, thoughts, words, 
and deeds. A man or a month so cir¬ 
cumstanced is much to be pitied. 
Think, look, speak, act as he will— 
yea, even more like an angel than a 
man or a mouth—every eyebrow 
arches-every nostril distends—every 
lip curls towards him in contempt. 


while blow over the ice that enchains 
all his feelings and faculties heavy- 
chill whisperings of “ who is that dis¬ 
agreeable fellow ?” In such a frozen 
atmosphere would not eloquence be 
congealed on the lips of an Ulysses, 
and poetry prosified on those of an 
Apollo! 

Give then, we say,the devil his due, 
and November is company for any 
Christian. Believe us, that the cseles- 
tial phenomena are now often ex¬ 
ceedingly and singularly beautiful. 

See r a great City iu a mist! Ail is 
not shrouded—at intervals something 
huge is beheld in the sky—what we 
know not, tower, temple, spire, dome, 
or a jiile of nameless structures—one 
after the other fading away, or sink¬ 
ing and settling down into the gloom 
that grows deeper and deeper like a 
night. Tlie stream of life seems al¬ 
most hushed in the blind blank—yet 
you hear, ever and anon, now here, 
now there, the slow sound of feet 
moving to their own dull eclioes, and 
)o! the Sun 

‘‘ Lnoks tliroiigli the hoi'i/oiitul inj:>ty air, 
Shorn of his bcnuis," 

like some great ghost. Ay, he 
hoks ! does he not 'i straight on yottr 
face, as if you two were the only 
beings tliere—and wore Jield loohhui 
at eacii otlier in some strange com¬ 
munion. .Surely you must sometimes 
have felt that CTnotiuii,wlieu tiie Lu¬ 
minary seemed no lunger luminous, 
but a dull-red brazen orb, sick unto 
the death—obscure the Shedder of 
Light, and the Giver of Life lifelesN! 

The Sea has sent a tide-borne wind 
to the City, aud you almost start in 
wonder to behold all tlie heavens 
clear of clouds, (how beautiful was 
tJiecIearingl) and bendingin a miglity 
blue bow, tliat brightly over-arolies 
all the brightened habitations of men! 
The spires shoot ujp into tlie sky,— 
the domes tranquilly rest there,— 
all tlie roofs glitter as with diamonds, 
all the white walls are lustrous, 
save where, here and there, some 
loftier range of buildings bangs its 
steadfast shadow o’er square or stree t, 
magnifying tlie city, by means of se¬ 
parate multitudes of structures, each 
town-like in itself, and tiie whole 
gathered together by the outward 
eye, and tiie inward iinagiDation, 
worthy indeed of the name of Me- 
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tropoliK, and glorifying the nation’s 
grandeur. 

“ Wo bi<l the bpirit of our country hail!” 

This is such a day. Let us sit 
down—we two togetiier—for three 
is bad company—onthisbench below 
the shadow of the Parthenon. It is 
tlie first fine frost—and the air is now 
so inrilied, that you can see not indis¬ 
tinctly the figure of a man on Arthur’s 
Seat. Not a flake—or as we say 
in our Doric—not a pile of snow— 
and the C’altnn, though a city hill— 
is as green as the Carter towering 
over the Border-forest. Not many 
years ago, no stone, edifice was on his 
unviolated verdure—he was a true 
rural Mount, where the lassies bleach¬ 
ed their claes, in a pure atinosjfliere 
aloof from the, city smoke almost as 
the sides and summit of Arthur’s 
Seat. l''lockH of slieej) might have 
graz<*d here, had there been eiic.h)- 
Hures, and many milch cows. But in 
their absence, a jiastoral character 
was given to the Hill, by its green 
silence, here and there broken by 
the songs and laughter of these linen- 
bleaching lassies, and by the arm-in¬ 
arm strolling of lovers in the morn¬ 
ing light or the evening shade. Here 
married people used to w'alk with 
tlicir ehildreii, thinking and feeling 
themselves to be in the country; and 
lu're elderly gentlemen, like our¬ 
selves, with gold-headed canes, or 
simple crutches, mused and medita¬ 
ted on the on-goings of the noisy 
lower world. Such n Hill, so close to 
a great C'ity, yet undisturbed by it, 
and embued at all times with a feel¬ 
ing of sweeter peace, because of the 
immediate neighbourhood of the din 
and stir, of which its green recess 
higli up in the blue air never par¬ 
took, seems now, in the mingled 
dream of imagination and memory, 
to have been indeed a superurban 
Paradise! But a city cannot, ought 
not to be, controlled in its gi’owth; 
the natural beauty of tliis Hill has 
had its day; now it is broken all 
round with wide walks, along whicli 
you might drive chariots a-breast; 
broad flights of stone-stairs lead up 
along the once elastii; brae-turf; and 
its bosom is laden with towers and 
temples, monuments and mauso¬ 
leums. Along one side, where hanging 
gardens miglit have been, magnificent 
as those of the old Babylon,stretches 
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the macadamised Royal Road to 
Loudon, flanked by one receptacle 
fur tlie quiet dttad, and by another 
for die unquiet living—a churchyard, 
and a prison dying away in a bride¬ 
well. But, mwiug amends for such 
hideous deformities, witli front nobly 
looking to the cHlTs, over a dell of 
dwellings seen dimly through the 
smoke-mist ever tlierc,stands, sa^ed 
to the Muses, au Edifice tliat might 
have pleased theeyc of Pericles. Aws! 
immediately below one tliat would 
iiavc turned the brain of Palladio. 
Modern Ath(*ns indeed! Few are the 
Grecians ainongthy architects; those 
who arc not Goths are Piets—and tlic 
King himself of tiie Painted People 
designed Nelson’s Monument. 

But who can lie querulous on such a 
day? Weigh all its defects, designed 
and iindcsigned,and is iiotEdinhurgli 
yet a noble city ? Arthur’s Seat! bow 
like a lion! The magnificent rouge of 
Salisbury Craigs, on which a'battery 
might be built,to blow the whole inha¬ 
bitation to atoms! Our friend here, 
tlie Cniton, with bis mural crown! 
Our Castle on his Cliff! Gloriously 
iiung round with national histories 
along all his battlements! Do tliey not 
embosom “mine own romantic town” 
in a style of grandeur worthy, if sucli 
it be, of a “ City of Palaces ?” (lall 
all tilings by their right names, in 
heaven and on earth. Palaces they 
are not—nor are they built of marble; 
but they arc stately bouses, trained 
of stone from Craig-Leith quarry, 
almost as pale as the Parian; and 
wlien the winter sun looks fitfully 
through the storm, or as now, serene¬ 
ly through the calm, richer than Pa¬ 
rian in the tempestuous or the peace¬ 
ful light. Never beheld we the city 
wearing sucli a majestic metropolitan 
aspect. 

“ Ayr, proudly fling tliy white arms to 
the sea, 

(^uccn of the unconquer’d North!" 

How near the Frith! Gloriously 
docs it supply die want of a river. 
It is a river, though seeming, and 
sweeping into, the sea; but a river 
that man may never bridge; and 
though still now as the sl^, we wish 
you saw it in its magnificent mad¬ 
ness, when brought on the rofU'ingB 
of tlie stormful tme, 

“ Breaks the long wave that at the Pole 
began!” 
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Coaett-citiefi alone are Queens. 
All inland are but Tributaries. Earth’s 
ompiry belongs to the Power that sees 
its shadow in the sea. Two separate 
Cities, not twins—but one of ancient, 
and one of modern biith-how harmo¬ 
niously in spite of form and features 
characteristically different, do they 
coale.8ce into one Capital! This mi¬ 
racle, incthinks, is wrought by the 
Spirit (if Nature on th(3 World of Art. 
Her great features subdue {diiiust 
into similarity a Whole constructed 
of such various eleimmts, for it is all 
felt to be kindred with thoscs guar¬ 
dian cliffs. Those eternal heights 
hold the Double ('ity togetlnu* in an 
amity that breathes over both the 
same national look—the impression 
of the same national soul. In the 
olden time, she gathered herself 
almost under the very wing of the 
Castle, for In her heroic heart she 
ever beard, uualarmed but M'atcbful, 
the alarums of war, and that cliff, 
under heaven, was oil earth the rock 
of her salvation. But now the foun¬ 
dation of that rock, whenc(* yet ihe 
tranquil burgher hears the mornin!i 
and the evening bugle, is b(*autilied by 
gardens that love its pensive shadow, 
for that it tames the light to flowers 
by rude feet untrodden, ami yielding 
garlands for the brows of perpetual 
peace. Thence elegance and grace 
arose; and though 

‘ Till*, ancient spirit lie not dealt, 

Old times, melliiiiks. are iireattiiiij' there,” 
as now chime the merry music bells 
from St Giles’s Dome, * 

“ III shape and gesture proiidly eiiiiiient" 
over that wilderness of antique striie- 
tures pieturesquely huddled along 
the blue line ofsky—as Wilkie once 
finely said, like tlie spine of some 
enormous animal—yet all along this 
side, of that uiirivered and mouiid- 
divided dell, now shim‘sn m*w world 
of radiant dwellings, ch'claring hy 
their regular but not monotonous 
magnificence, that the same peoph*, 
wlpwe “ perfervid genius” priiserved 
them by war uiiliumbled among the 
nations in days of darkness, have now 
drawn a strength us invineible, from 
the beautiful arts which have been 
cultivatedbypeaceiu the daysof light. 

And is the spirit of Ihe inhabitation 
there worthy of tlie ]dace inhabited? 
We are a Scotchmau. And the great 
Eoglish Moralist has asked, where 
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may a Scotchman be found wlio 
loves not the honour or the glory of 
his country better than truth ? W'^e 
are that Scotchman—though for our 
country would we die. Yet dearer 
t<ju than life is to us the honoui*— 
if not the glory of our country—and 
had wc a thousand lives, proudly 
would we lay them all down in the 
dust rather than give—or sec given 
—one single stain 

“ Unto the silver cross, to Scotland dear,” 

on which as yet no stain appears save 
those glorious weather-stains, that 
have fallen ou its folds from the 
(‘loiids of war and tlie storms of bat- 
th>. Sufiieieut praise to the spirit of 
our land, that she knows liovv to love, 
admire, and rixal—not in vain—the 
spirit of higli-li(3ai-tedand heroic Eng¬ 
land. Long as wc and that other 
noble Isle, 

“ .'set II!, an cmeiMld In tlie cnsiiij; sea,” 

ill triple union breathe as one, 

*■ ’I'hcii come n:>ainst us the whole world 
in nriiis, 

And wc will meet them 

Whal is ii people without pride! But 
let tlieiii know that its root rests on 
nolih* ])illars; and in the wliole 
rang!* of strength and stateliness, 
what pillars are there stronger and 
statelier than those glorious two— 
Genius aud Liberty ? Here valour 
has fought—here philosophy has 
medital(.‘d—liere poetry h:is sung. 
Are not our living yet as brave 
as our dead? All wisdom lias not 
lerislied with the sages to whom wc 
lave built or are building nionu- 
meutal tombs. The muses yet love 
to lirealbe the pure mountain-air of 
Caledon. And have we not amongst 
us one inyriud-ininded man, whos.e 
name, without uifence to tliut high 
priest of nature, or liis devoutest 
worsliippers, may flow from our 
lips, even when they utter that of 
SlIAKSehARE ? 

Besides all tiiat, did not his most 
gracious Majesty, the late King, de¬ 
clare, that we were “ A nation of 
gentlemen ?” 

Edinburgh, durlug the dead of 
Summer, is a fai- more solitary place 
than Glenetive, Gleuevis, or Glen- 
co. There is not, however, so 
much danger of being lost in it, as 
in the moor of llannocli—for streets 
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and squares, thuuch then utterly te¬ 
nantless, are useful as landmarks to 
tlie pilgi'im passing through what 
seems to be 

“ A still fot'saktMi City »!' the Dead !” 

But, like a frost-bound river, sud¬ 
denly dissolved by a strong thaw, 
and coming down in spate from the 
mountains to tiie low lands, about 
the beginning of November, Life an¬ 
nually re-overflowH our metropo¬ 
lis, with a noise like “ the rushing 
of many cliariots.” The streets, that 
for months had been like the stony 
channels of dried-up streams—only 
not quil-e so well paved—are again 
all a-murumr, and people addicted 
to the study of political economy, 
begin to liold 

“ Each stran{>B talc devoutly triiB" 

in the Malthusian theory of popula¬ 
tion. What swarms keep hov ering 
round the great Northern Hive! Add 
eke after eke to the skep, and still 
seems it too small to eoutaiu all the 
insects. Edinburgh is almost as large 
us London. Nay, don’t sUire. W'e 
jiever speak positively, you may have 
noticed, but always comparatively; 
and as England is somewhere alioiit 
six times more populous than Scot- 
tand, you may, by brushing up your 
arithmetic, and applying to our intel¬ 
ligent friend Mr Cleland’s census, ta¬ 
ken a good many years ago, and tlien 
allowing for the vast influx since, 
discover that we are not so far wrong 
in our apparent paradox. 

Were November in himself a far 
more woarifu' mouth than he is,Edin¬ 
burgh would nevertheless be glad¬ 
some, in the midst of all his gloom, 
even as a wood in May, wdtli the Ga¬ 
thering of the Claus. The country 
flows into the town—all its life seems 
to do so—and to leave nothing be¬ 
hind but the bare trees and hedges. 
Equipages again go glittering along 
all the streets and squares, circuses 
and crescents—and one might think 
that the entire “ nation of ladies and 
gentlemen”—for the King meant to 
include the sex in bis compliment— 
were moving through their meti opo- 
lis. Amusement and business walk 
hand in hand—you hardly know, 
from their cheerful countenances, 
which is whiidi—for the Scotch, 
though a high-cheeked, are not an ill- 
favoured folk in their features, and 
though their mouths are somewhat 


of the widest, their teeth ai-e white 
as well as sharp, and on the openmg 
of tbeir ruddy lips, tlieir ivory-cases 
ai e still farther brightened by hearty 
smiles. ’Twould be false to say that 
their figures are distinguished by an 
air of fashion, for we have no court, 
and our nobles are almost all absen¬ 
tees. But though, in one sense, the 
men are ugly customers, as Cock¬ 
neys will find, 

“ Who chanw t«» trvsd iqion their free¬ 
born 

yet, literally, tiicy are a comely crew, 
and if fonni'd into battalions in 
marching oi'd(*r, would make the 
National Guard in Paris, who now 
protect the infant liI)eitieH of France, 
and witii tliat antiques republican La 
Fayette at their bead, from all scaith 
and scorn save the monarchy, as 
represenfed by a cipher-king on a 
phantom-throne, look like 

" that atnall inihntry 
WarrM on by craiifs 

for the Six-Feet Club might,if thinned 
by cholera morbus, recruit itself up 
to the Old Hundred, from one, sec¬ 
tion of every strt*et, and in these, as 
well as in tiiose days, are tliereGrants 
and Giants. Oiir females have figures 
that can thaw any frost, and ’tis uni¬ 
versally allowed that they walk well, 
tliougli tbeir style of pedestrianism 
does not so re.adily recall to the ima¬ 
gination Virgil'spicture of Cainillafly- 
ing along the heads of com without 
touching tbeir ears, as the images of 
paviours with post-looking mallets 
driving down dislodged stones into 
the streets. Intermingling with the 
ligljter and more elastic footsteps of 
your Southron dames, the on-goings 
of our native virgins produce a plea¬ 
sant variety of motion in tiie fore¬ 
noon melee, that along the Street of 
PriiH'es now goes nodding in the 
sun-glint. 

“ Amid the general dani',e of miiKitreUy” 
who could wear a long face, un¬ 
less it were iii sympathy with his 
lengtii of ears ? A diu of multitudi¬ 
nous joy hums in the air, you cannot 
see, the city for the houses, its iuha- 
bitants for the people; and, as for 
finding any one particular acquaint¬ 
ance m the crowd, why, to use an 
elegant simile, you might as well go 
search fur a needle in a stack of 
straw. 
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Buthiirkl ahulJovv^ Hound, distant, 
but an yet relerrod to no dUduct 
place—then a faint mixture of a 
clear cJiime that is almost music— 
now a tune, “that warbles melody”— 
and, at last, rousing the massy multi¬ 
tude to enthusiasm, a military march, 
Hwelling various, profound, and high, 
with dnj m,trombone, serpen t, trump, 
clarionet, fife, flute, and cymbal, 
bringing slowlv on (is it the mea¬ 
sured tramp ot the feet of men, or 
the confused trampling of horses?) 
batmers floating over the procession, 
above the glitter of steel, and the 
golden glow of helmets ? ’ 1 'is a regi¬ 
ment of cavalry—hurra! the Carbi¬ 
neers ! Lo! the advanced guai*d. 

“ Then* England sendb lier mcii, of ineu 
the chief^” 

still, Staid, bold, bronzed faces, with 
keen eyes, looking straightforward 
from between sabres; while beneath 
the etpiable but haughty motion of 
tlieir steeds, almost discipHued as 
their riders, witli long black horse 
hair flowing in martial maicsty, nod 
theirliigli Roman easiiues. Tlie stveet 
storm of music has been iiosKing by 
wliile wc Avere gazing, and is now 
Komewliat deadened by the retiring 
distance, and by that mass of build- 
iiigK,(how the window's are alive, and 
agaze with faces!) while troop after 
troop comes on, still moving, it is felt 
by all, to the motion of the warlike 
tunc, thougii now across the Water¬ 
loo Bridge sounding like an eciio, 
till tlie glorious war-pagoaut is all 
gone by, and the dull day is dead¬ 
ened down again into the stillness 
and silence of an ignoble peace. 

Such a spectacle does not belong, 
to be sure, peculiarly to November ; 
but ’twas in November that last we 
saw it, and, at the sight, 

“ Sbouldei’’d our crotch, and shew’d liow 
fields are woo!” 

Mucli more characteristic of No¬ 
vember is tills mean and miserable 
day that, .wliile wc ai*e now Rhapso¬ 
dizing on Winter, is drizzling all 
ludinburgh with the worst of all 
iinaginame Scottish mists—an East¬ 
erly Han*. We know' that they infest 
all tlie year, hut they shew' their 
jjoor spile, in its bleakest bitterness 
in March and in November. Earth 
and heaven are not only not worth 
looking at in an Easterly Harr, but 
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the Visible is absolute wretched¬ 
ness, and people wonder why they 
w'cro boim. The visitation begins 
w'lth a sort of cliaracterless haze, 
w'Bxing more and more w'etly ob¬ 
scure, till you know not whether it 
be rain, snow, or sleet, tiiat drenekes 
your clothes iii dainpiness, till you 
feel it in your skin, tlien in your 
flesti, tiien in your bones, then in 
youi' marrow, and then in your mind. 
Your blinking eyes liave it too—and 
so, shut it as you will, lias your mo- 
])ing mouth. Yet tiic streets, though 
looking blue, arc not puddled, and 
the dead cat lies dry m tiie guttei'. 
'I’liere is no eavesdropping — no 
gusliing of w'ater-spouts. 'fo say it 
rained would be no breach of vera¬ 
city, but a mere mistatement of a 
inelanelioly fact. The trutli is, that 
the weather cannot raiHy but keeps 
spit,'spit, spitting, in a stylo suflicieiit 
to irritate Socrates—or even Moses 
himself; and yet true, veritable, sin¬ 
cere, genuine, and authentic Rain 
could not—or if he could would not 
—so thorouglfly soak you and your 
wliole wardrobe, were you to allow 
him a day to do it, as that shabby 
imitation of a tenth-rate sliower, in 
about the time of a usual-sized ser- 
111011. >So much cold and so mucii 
wot, with so little to shew for it, is 
a disgrace to the atmosphere, which 
it wul take weeks of the sunniest 
w'liich the w'eatlier can afford to 
wipe off. But tile stores of suniii- 
iiess, which it is in the power of Win¬ 
ter in this nortlierii latitude to accu¬ 
mulate, cannot be immense, and, 
therefore, we verily believe that it 
would be too inucli to expect tital 
it ever can make amends for the 
hideous horrors of this Easterly Harr. 
O the Cut-throat! 

Is it on such days that suicides 
rush to judgment ? That sin is mys¬ 
terious as insanity—their graves are 
unintelligible as the cells iu Bedlam. 
Oh! the brain and the heart of man ! 
Therein is the only Hell. Small 
these regions in space, and of nar¬ 
row room—but Iiaunted, may they 
he, with all the Fiends and all the 
Furies. A few nerves transmit to 
tlie soul despair or bliss. At the 
toncli of something, whence and 
wherefore sent, wlio can say—some¬ 
thing tiiat serenes or tt'oubles, 
soothes or jars—she soars up into 
life and ligiit, just as you may have 
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8 u(.*n a dove Huddcnly cleave tlie snn- 
tdiiiie—or down she dives into death 
and darkness, like a shot eagle tum¬ 
bling into the sea! 

Materialism! ImmateriaUsm! Oh! 
why should mortals, whom con¬ 
science tells that they are immortals, 
bewildered and bewildering ponder 
111)011 the dust! Do your duty to 
God and man, and fear not, that 
Avhen that dust dies, the spirit tliat 
breathed by it will live for ever. 
Keels not that spirit its immortality 
ill each sacred thought ? When did 
ever religious soul fear annihilation ? 

Or Khiidder to think that, having 
once known, it could ever forget 
God i' Such forgetfulness is in the 
idea of eternal death. Therefore is 
eternal death impossible to us who 
can hold communion ndth our Maker. 
Our knowledge, of Him—dim and re¬ 
mote though it be—is a God-given 
pledge that he will redeem us from 
the doom of the grave. 

Let us, then, and all our friends, 
believe, with Ooleridge, in his beau¬ 
tiful poem of the “ Nightingale,” that 

“ III Ntitiirc, there is nothing iiieluiicholy,” 

not even November. The disease 
of the body may cause disease in 
the soul; yet not the less trust we 
ill the mercy of the merciful,—not 
tlie less strive we to keep feeding 
and trimming that spiritmd lamp 
which is within us, even when it 
dickers feebly in the dampy gloom, 
like an earthly lamp left in a vaulted 
sepulchre, about to die among the 
dead. Heaven seems to have placed 
a power in our will as mighty as it is 
mysterious. ('all it not Liberty, lest 
you should wax proud; call it not 
Necessity, lest you should despair. 

But turn from the oraides of man 
—still dim, even in their clearest 
responses—to the Grades of God, 
which are never dark; or, if so, but 

“ Dark with excessive bright,” 

to eyes not constantly accustomed to 
sustain the celestial spleudour. Bury 
all your books—^wlieu you feel the 
night of scepticism gathering around 
you—bury them all, powerful though 
you may have deeined their spells to 
illuminate the unfathomable—open 
your Bible, and all the spiritual 
world will be as bright as day. 

Tlie disease of tlie body may cause 
disease to the soul! Aye, madness. 
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Some rapture in tlie soul makes the 
brain numb, and thence sudden or 
lingering death;—some rapture in 
the brain makes the soul insane, and 
thence life worse than death, and 
haunted by horrors beyond what is 
dreamt of the grave, and all its cor¬ 
ruption. Perhaps the line fullest of 
meaning that ever was written, is 

“ Mens KUia in corpure saiio.” 

When nature feels the flow of its 
vital blood pureandunimpeded,what 
uniitturahle gladness bathes the spirit 
in that one feeling of—healtli! Then 
the mere consciousness of existence 
is like that emotion which Milton 
speaks of as breathed from the bowers 
of Paradise— 

“ A'oriinl flelight and joy, able to drive 
All sadness but despair!” 

It does more—for despair itself can¬ 
not prevail against it. What a dawn 
of bliss rises upon the soul with the 
dawn of light, when the soul is health¬ 
ful as tlic siiii! Then 
‘ It feels that it is greater than it knows.” 

God created the earth and the air 
beautiful through the senses; and at 
the uplifting of a little lid, a whole 
flood of imagery is let in upon the 
spirit, all of which becomes part of 
its very self, as if the emoying and 
the enjoyed were one. Health flies 
away like an angel, and her absence 
disenchants the earth. What shadows 
then pass over the ethereal surface 
of the spirit, from the breath of disor¬ 
dered matter .'—from the first scai'cc- 
ly-felt breath of despondency, to the 
last scowling blackness of despair! 
Often men know not what power 
])laced the fatal fettevs upon them— 
they see even that a link maybe open, 
and that one effort might fling oft the 
bondage; but their souls are in 
slavery, and will not be free. Till 
sometliing like a fresh wind, or a sud¬ 
den sunbeam, comes across tliem, 
and in a moment tlieir whole exis¬ 
tence is changed, and they see tlie 
very vanishing of their most dismal 
and desperate dream. 

“ Somewhat too much of this”— 
so let 118 strike the chords to a me r- 
rior measure—to a “ livelier lilt**— 
as suits the variable spirit of ou. 
Winter Rhapsody. Be it observed^ 
then, that die sole certidn way of geV 
ting rid of the blue devils is to drown 
them in a shower-bath. You would 
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net suppose tliat we are subject to 
the blue devils ? Yet we are soitle- 
times their very slave. When driven 
to it by tlieir lash, every occupation, 
which when free we resort to as pas¬ 
time, becomes taskwork; nor will 
these dogged masters suffer us to 
purchase emancipation with the pro¬ 
ceeds of the toil of our groaning 
genius. But whenever the worst 
comes to the worst, and we almost 
wish to die, so that we might escape 
the galling pressure of our chains, 
we sport buff, and into the shower- 
batli. Yet such is the weakness of 
poor human nature, that, like a cri¬ 
minal on the 'scaffold, shifting the 
signal kerchief from hand to hand, 
much to the irritation of his excel¬ 
lency the hangman—one of the most 
impatient of men—and more to the 
satisfaction of the crowd, the most 
patient of men and women—w^e 
often stand shut up in that sentry- 
looking^ canvass box, dexterously, 
and sinistrously fingering the string, 
perhaps for five shrinking, and sliud- 
dering, and grueing minutes, ere we 
can summon up desperation to pull 
down upon ourselves the rushing 
waterfall! Soon as the agony is over, 
we bounce out the colour of beet¬ 
root, and survey ourselves in a five- 
foot mirror, with an amazement that, 
on each successive exhibition, is still 
M fresh as when we first experienced 

" In life’s morning march, wlicn oui‘ 
spirits were young.” 

Bv and by, we assume the similitude 
of an immense boiled lobster, that 
has leapt out of the pan—and then 
seeming for a while to be an em¬ 
blematical, or symbolical represen¬ 
tation of the setting Sun, we sober 
down into a faint pink, like that of 
the Morn, and finally subside into 
our own permanent flesh-light, which, 
as we turn our back upon ourselves, 
after the fashion of some of his ma¬ 
jesty’s ministers, for example Sir 
! lobert Peel, reminds us of that line 
n Cou'per, descriptive of the No vern¬ 
ier Moon, 

Kcsplendent leks, but of an ampler 
round!” 

Like that of the eagle, our youth 
18 renewed—we feel strong as the 
horse in Homer—a divine glow per¬ 
meates our being, as if it were the 


subdued spiritual essence of caloric. 
An intense feeling of self—not self- 
love, mind ye, and the farthest state 
im^inable in this wide world from 
sel^bness—elevates us far up t^ove 
the clouds, into tlie loftiest regions 
of the sunny blue, and we seem to 
breathe au atmosphere, of which 
every glorious gulp is inspiration. 
Despondency is thrown to the dogs. 
Despair appears in his true colours, 
a more grotesque idiot than Gri¬ 
maldi, and we treat him with a guf¬ 
faw. All ante-bath difficulties seem 
now—what they really are—facilities 
of which we are by far too much 
elated to avail ourselves; dangers that 
used to appear appalling areteltnow 
to be such shameful securities as 
have been satisfactory to Dr Phill- 
potts ;—obstacles, like mountains, 
lying in our way of life as we walk¬ 
ed towards the temple of Apollo or 
Plutus, we smile at the idea of sur¬ 
mounting, so molehillish do they 
kglhe, and we kick them aside like 
an old foot-stool. Let the countiy 
ask us fur a scheme tu pay oil’ the 
national debt— there she has it; do 
you request us to have the kindness 
to leap ov«*r th(^ moon ?—there we 
go; Mr Blackwood has but to say 
the word, and lo! a ready-made Lead¬ 
ing Article is in his hand, a Rhapsody 
on Winter, promotive of the sale of 
countless numhers of “ my Maga¬ 
zine,” and of the happiness of count¬ 
less numbers of mankind. We feel 
—and the feeling proves the fact— 
as bold us Joshua the son of Nun— 
as brave as David the son of Jesse— 
as wise as Sulomoii the son of David 
—and as proud as Nebuchadnezzai', 
the son of Nebopolazzar. We survey 
our image in the mirror—and think 
of Adam. We put ourselves into the 
])OBture of tlie Belvidere Apollo, 

“ Thr.ii view the Lord of the unerring bow. 
The God of life, and poesy, and light. 
The Sun in human arms array’d, and 
brow. 

All radiant from his triumph in the fight. 
I'lie shaft hath just been shot—theuiTow 
briglit 

With an immortal vengeance; in his eye 
And nostril, beautiful disdain, and might. 
And majesty, flash their full lightnings by. 
Developing in that one glance the Deity.” 

Up four flight of stairs we fly—^for 
the bath is in the double-sunk story 
—ten steps at a bound—and in five 
minutes nave devoured one quar- 
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tern luaf, six eggs, and a rizzar, wash¬ 
ing all over with a punch-bowl of 
Congo and a tea-bowl of cogniac, 

“ Enormous breakfast. 

Wild without rule or art! Where nature 
plays 

Her virgin fancies!’’ 

And then leaning bark on our eauy- 
r.bair, we perform an exploit beyond 
the reach of Euclid—why.ivi? Souare 
THE Circle, and to the utter demo¬ 
lition of our admirublu friend Dr 
Brewster’s diatribe, in the last num¬ 
ber of tin; Quarterly Rtwiew, on 
the iudiilerence of guveriuneut to 
men of science, chuckle over our 
uobly-won order K.C.C.B., Knight 
Companion of tlie Cold Bath. 

Many analogies between the sea¬ 
sons of the year and the seasons of 
life, being natural, have been a fre¬ 
quent theme of poetry in ail coun¬ 
tries. Had die gods made us poeti¬ 
cal, we should now have ])ourcd 
forth a few exquisite illustrations of 
some that are very affecting and 
impressiie. It has, however, often 
been felt by us, that not a few of 
those, one meets with in tlie lament' 
atious of whey-faced seutiineutalists, 
are false or fantastic, and do e((ual 
violence to all the seasons, both of 
the year and of life. These gentry 
have been especially silly upon die 
similitude of Old Age to Winter. 
Winter, in external nature, is not the 
season of decay. An old tree, foi' 
example, in the very dead of wiuter, 
as it is figuratively called, thougli 
bare of leaves, is full of life. The sap, 
indeed, has sunk down from his bole 
and branches—down into his toes or 
roots. But there it is ready, in due 
time, to reascend. Not so with an 
old man—the present company al¬ 
ways excepted—his sap is not sunk 
down to his toes, but much of it is 
gone clean out of the system—there¬ 
fore, individual natural objects in 
W'iuter are not analogically emble¬ 
matical of people stricken in yeai's. 
Fai- less docs the W'intev itself of the 
year, considered as u season, resem¬ 
ble the old age of life considered as 
a season. To what peculiarities, 
pray, in the character and conduct 
of aged gentlemen in general, do 
rain, sleet, bail, frost, ice, snow, 
winds, blasts, storms, hurricanes, 
and occasional thunder and light¬ 
ning, bear analogy ? We pause for a 


reply. Old meq’s bpada, it is true, 
arts frequently white, diough more 
frequently bald, and their blood is not 
BO hot as when they were springalds. 
But though there be no great harm 
in likening a sprinkling of white hair 
on mine ancient’s tuples to the 
appearance of the surface of the 
eartli, fiat or mountainous, after a 
slight fall of snow,—and, indeed, 
in an impassioned state of mind, we 
feel a moral beauty in such poetical 
expression as “ sorrow shedding on 
the head of youth its untimely snows,” 
—yet, the natural propriety of su<^ 
an image, no far from justU'ying t^ 
assertion of a general analogy be¬ 
tween Winter and Old Age, proves 
tliat the analogies between tliem are 
in fact very few, and felt to be ana¬ 
logies at all, only when touched 
upon very seldom, and very slightly, 
and, for the most part, very vaguely, 
—the truth being, that they scai'cely 
exist at all in reality, but have an 
existence given to them by the power 
of creative passion, which often 
works like genius. Sbakspeare knew 
this well—as he knew every thing 
else,—and, accordingly, he gives us 
Seven .Stages of Life—not Four Sea¬ 
sons. But how finely does he some¬ 
times, by the mere use of the names 
of the Seasons of the Year, intensify 
to our iiuagiuatiou the state pf the 
soul, to which they are for the mo¬ 
ment felt to be aiudogous! 

Now i*. the Winter of our discontent 
Made glorious Suinmcr by the sun of 
York !■’ 

That will do. The feeling he wished 
to inspire, is inspired; and tlie far- 
tlicr analogical images which follow, 
add nutliiiig to our feeling, though 
they shew the strengtli ana depth of 
/lis into whose lips teey are put. A 
bungler would have bored us with 
ever so many ramificationB of tho 
same idea, on one of which, in our 
weariness, we would liave wished to 
see him hanged by the neck till he 
was dead. 

W’e are an Old Man, and though 
single not singular ; yet, without va¬ 
nity, we think ourselves entitled to 
say, that we are no more like Wiu¬ 
ter, ill particular, than we are like 
Spring, Summer, or Autumn. The 
truth is, that we are much less like 
any one ot the Seasons, than we are 
like the whole Set. Is not Spring 
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ubarp ? So ai tr we. 1b not Sprinjj; 
Bnappinli''' So are wo. Is not Spring 
boisterous ? So arc we. Is not Spring 
beautiful ? So arc we. Is not Spring 
capricious? So are we. Is not Spring, 
at times, the gladdest, rayest, gentlest^ 
mildest, meekest, modestest, softest, 
sweetest, and sunniest of all God’s 
<'reatures that steal along the face of 
the cartli ? So are we. So much for 
our similitude—a staring and stri¬ 
king one—to Spring. But were you 
to stop there, what an inadequate 
idea would you have of our character I 
For only ask your senses, and they will 
tell you that we are much liker Sum¬ 
mer. Is not Summer often infernally 
hot? So arc we. Is not Summer 
sometimes cool as its own cucum¬ 
bers ? So are we. Does not Sum¬ 
mer love the shade ? So do we. Is 
not Summer, nevertheless, somewhat 
“ too much i’ the sun ?” So arc wc. 

Is not .Summer famous for its thun¬ 
der and lightning ? So are wo. Is 
nut Summer, when he chooses, still, 
silent, and serene as a sleeping se¬ 
raph? Ana so too—when Christopher 
chooses—ai-e not we ? Though, with 
keen remorse we confess it, that, 
when suddenly wakened, we are too 
often more like a fury or a fiend—and 
that completes the likeness—for all 
who know a .Scottish .Summer, with 
one voice exclaim—“ So is he!” 
But our portrait is but h:df-drawn; 
you know hut a moiety of our charac¬ 
ter. Is Autumn jovial ?—ask Thom¬ 
son—BO are we. Is Autumn melan¬ 
choly ?—ask Alison and Gillespie— 
BO ai’c wc. Is Autumn bright?—ask 
the woods and groves—so are we. 

Is Autumn rich—ask die whole world 
—so arc wc. Does Autumn rejoice 
in the yellow grain and the golden 
vintage, that, stored up in bis great 
Magazine of Nature, arc lavishly 
thence dispensed to aJl that hunger, 
and quench the thirst of the na¬ 
tions r—.So do we. After that, no one 
can bo so .tiur-and-bat-blind as not 
see that North is, in very truth 
Autumn’s gracious self, rather than 
his LikcDC8.s, or Eidolon. But— 

“ Lo, Winter comes to rule th* inverted 
year!” 

So do wo. 

'* Sullen. and sail, with nil his rislug 
traiu— 

Vaponra, and clouds, and storms!” 

^ ai'e ive. The great author of the 
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.Seasons” says, that Wiiitci and his 
train 

“ exalt the soul to solemn thought 
And heavenly musing!” 

So do we. And “ lest aught less great 
should stamp us mortal,” here we 
conclude the comparison, dasiicd off 
in few Jiues, by the hand of a great, 
master, and ask. Is not North, Win¬ 
ter? Thus, reader after our owu 
heart! thou feelest tliat we are ima¬ 
ged aright in all our attribiitesneitlier 
by .Spring, nor Summer, nor Autumn, 
nor Winter; but thattlie character of 
Christopher is shadowed fortli and 
reflected by the Entire Year. 

Away then with all false or shal¬ 
low ideas on tJie distinctions of Kea- 
Hon, as on the distinctions of rank ! 
Each condition of the year, and each 
condition of life, has its own utility 
and its owm beauty; and they wlio 
do not know that, perpetually feel 
it, and act on the knowledge and the 
feeling, are equally ignorant of tlie 
sun and of society. 

“ Nuw nil the youth of Scotland uic on 

fire!” 

All her cities and towns are rejoicing 
ill the welcome Winter; and mind,in¬ 
vigorated hy holidays,is now at work, 
like a giant refreshed, in all profes¬ 
sions. The busy bar growls, gruinphs, 
squeaks, like an old sow with a litU‘r 
of pigs pretending to he quarrelling 
about straws. Enter the Outer or 
the Inuer House, aud you hcoi’ elo¬ 
quence that would have put CMceru 
to the blush, and reduced Demos¬ 
thenes to his original stutter. Lo! 
tlie wigs of the Judges seem to have 
been growing during tlie lung vaca¬ 
tion, and to liave expanded into an 
ampler wisdom. .Seldom have wc 
seen a more solemn set of men”! 
Every one looks more gash tiian ano¬ 
ther, and those three in the centre 
seem to us the embodied spirits of 
Law, Equity, and Justice. What van 
he the meaning of all this endless 
litigation ? On what immutable prin¬ 
ciples in human nature depends the 
prosperity of the Fee-fund ? Life is 
strife. Tuestimable the blessing of 
die gi'oat institution of Property! 
For without it, how could people 
go together by the ears, as if they 
would tew one another to pieces ? 
All the strong, we must not call 
them bad paswons, denied their ua- 
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tural element, would find out some 
(diannels to nm in, far more destruc¬ 
tive to the common weal than law¬ 
suits, and the people would he re¬ 
duced to the lowest ebb of misery, 
and raised to the highest flow of 
crime. Our Parliament House here 
is a vast safety-valve for the escape 
of the foul steam that would other¬ 
wise explode and shatter the en^ne 
of the state, blowing the body and 
members of society to the deuce or 
the devil. As it is, how tlie enf^ne 
Avorks! There it goes! like Knck- 
Hon’s Novelty, or Stevenson’s Rocket, 
along the rail-road; and though an 
accident may occur now then, such 
as an occasional passenger chucked 
by some uncalculated collision into 
the distant iiorixon, to be picked up 
whole, or in fragments, by the hoers 
in some turnip Held in the adjacent 
county, yet Icaa’’ or none arc likely 
to be fatal on a great scale, and on 
goes the Novelty or Rocket, like a 
thought, with man^ AA’^eighty consi¬ 
derations after it, in the shape of 
waggons of (Christians or cmttons, 
Avhile commerce exults in the cause 
of liberty and locomotion all over 
llie AA’orld. 

Yes, utter Idlesso is perfect bliss. 
But why ? Because,like a lull at sea, 
or him on land, it is felt to descend 
from Heaven on man’s toilsome lot. 
The lull and the loiin, what are they 
Avhen most profound, but the tran¬ 
sient cessation of the restlessness of 
Avinds and waters—achaii^eAiTought, 
for an hour of pea<’.e in the heart ot the 
hurricane? Therefore the soul of the 
sailor enjoys it on the green A\we— 
that of the shepherd on the green- 
SAvard; while the memory of mists 
and storms deepens the enchant¬ 
ment. Even BO, Idlesse can be en¬ 
joyed but by those who are permit¬ 
ted to indulge it, while enduring the 
labours of an active or a contempla¬ 
tive life. To use another, and a still 
livelier image, see the pedlar toiling 
along the dusty road, with an enor¬ 
mous pack, on his excursion, and 
when off his aching shoulders slowly 
falls back on the bank tlie loosened 
load, in blessed relief, think ye not 
that he enjoys, like a very poet, die 
beauty of the butterflies, that, waver¬ 
ing through the air, settle down on 
the wild flowers around him that 
embroider the way-side ? 

Yet ourpedlar is not so much either 


of an entomologist or a botanist as 
not to take out bis scrip, and eat his 
bread and cheese widi a mute prayer 
and a munching appetite—^notIdle, it 
must be confessea,m that sense—^but 
in every other idle even as tlie sha¬ 
dow of the sycamore, beneath which, 
with his eyes half-open—for by hy¬ 
pothesis he is a Scotchman—^lie Anally' 
sinks into a wakeful, but quiet half¬ 
sleep. “ Hollo! why are you sleep¬ 
ing tliere, you idle felloAv?” bawis 
some beadle, or some overseer, or 
some magistrate, or perhaps merely 
one of those private persons who, 
out of season and in, are constantly 
sending the sluggard to die ant to 
learn wisdom—though the ant, hea¬ 
ven bless her, at proper times, sleeps 
as sound as a Hick-niirso. 

We are noAV the idlest, because 
once were aa'c the most industrious 
of men. Up to the time that VA'e 
engaged to take an occasional glance 
over the self-growing sheets of this 
Magazine, Ave Avere tied to one of 
the oars that move along the great 
vessel of life; and we believe, that 
it was alloAved by all the best water¬ 
men, that 

“ We feather’d our oars Avith skill and 
dexterity.” 

But ever since tbe Chaldee, our re¬ 
pose, bodily and mental, has been 
like that of a Hindoo-god. Often 
do wc sit Avholo winter-niglits, lean¬ 
ing back on our chair, more like tlie 
image of a man tliau a man himself, 
Avith sliiit eyes that keep seeing in 
succession all the things that ever 
happened to us, and all the persons 
that we ever loved, hated, or de¬ 
spised, embraced, beat, or insulted, 
since wc were a little boy. They 
too have all an image-like appear¬ 
ance, and ’tis Avondrous strange how 
silent they all are, actors and act¬ 
resses on tlie stage of tliat revived 
drama, which sometimes seems to 
be a genteel comedy, and sometinies 
a broad farce, and tlien to undergo 
dreadful transfiguration into a tra¬ 
gedy deep as death. 

Idlesse such as ours is, how could 
we haA^e enjoyed it, had we been a 
Benedict ? A mightier mass of hap¬ 
piness might possibly have been ac¬ 
cumulated upon our lives, till we h^ 
been buried under it, and groaned 
beneath the superincumbent weight. 
But during the progiess of accu- 
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mulation, had we been married, we 
had often been mieerahle under what 
would seem to be the inevitable tor* 
ments of a numerous family of sous 
and daughters. Why ? Becauae we 
should bve brought them so wisely 
up, and they would all have turned 
ou^ as men and women, to tlie fill¬ 
ing up even to overflowing of our 
soul’s capacity of divine content and 
celestial satisfaction, that we should 
have lived in fitful fears of their 
withdrawal from earth to heaven, an<l 
of the dismal destitution of a home 
where, had but one beloved voice 
been mute for ever, the music* of all 
the rest had been but distraction, 
and the light in their laughing eyes a 
misery not to be endured on this side 
of the grave! 

Poo—^poo—poo— 

“ Away with ineliiiicluily, 

Niir doleful changes ring 
On life and human folly, 

But merrily, merrily .sing, 

l-jil la!" 

We presume that the Public read in 
her own papers,—we cannot but be 
hurt that no account of it lias ap¬ 
peared in the Court Journal,—that 
on Thursday the 12lh current. No. 
99 , Moray Place, was illuminated by 
our annual Soiree, Conversazione, 
Rout, Ball, and Supper. A Ball! 
yes—for Christopher North, acting 
in the spirit of his favourite James 
Thomson, 

“ Nor purpose gay, 

Amusement, dance, or sung he sternly 
scorns; 

Por happiness and true philosophy 
Are of the social, still, nnd smiling kind." 

All the rooms in the house were 
thrown open, except the cellars and 
the Sanctum. To the peoidc con- 
negated outside, the building, we 
have been assured, had all the bril¬ 
liancy fA a Pandemonium. It was 
like a palace of light, of which the 
fivme-work or skeleton was of white 
unveined marble. So strong w'as 
the reflection on the nocturnal lioa- 
vem, that a rumour ran through the 
City that there was a great nre in 
Moray Place, nor did it subside, till 
after the arrival and departure of se¬ 
veral engines. The alarm of some 
huge conflagration prevailed during 
moat part of the night all over the 
kiiifdoin of Fife; while, in the Ikh 
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thians our illuinination was much ad¬ 
mired as an uncommonly fine speci¬ 
men of the Aurora Borealis. 

“ From tbv arch’d i*o»tf, 
Pendffit by subtle magic, miiny a mw 
Of starry lamps and blazing cressets, fed 
Withfmpbtha and asplialtua, yielded light 
As from ii sky. I'ln* Imaty miiltiUide 
Admiring enter'd.” 

We need not say who received the 
company, and with wiiat grace sur: 
did so, standing at tiic first landing- 
place of the great staircase in sable 
stole; for the widow’s weeds have 
not yeA been dofled for the robes of 
saffron,—with a Queeu-Mary cap, 
pointed in tlie front of iier serene 
and ample forehead, and to please 
us, a few pearls sprinkled among 
tier hair, still an unfaded auburn, 
and on her bosom one star-iiriglit 
diamond. Had tlie old General 
himself come to life again, and be- 
heid her tlien and tliere, lie could 
not have been offended witir such 
simple oniaments. The weeds he 
would liave felt due to him, and all 
tliat his memory was fairly entitled to; 
but tlie flowers—to speak figurative¬ 
ly—^lie would have clieeriully ac¬ 
knowledged were due. to us, and 
tliat they Avell became both face and 
figure of his lovely relict. As she 
moved from one room to anotlier, 
showering around her her serene 
smiles, we felt the dignity of those 
Virgilian words, 

“ Inredit Regina.” 

Surely there is something very 
poetical in the gradual flowing in of 
tlic tide of gi*ace, elegance, and beau¬ 
ty, over tlie floors of a suite of re¬ 
gal-looking rooms splendidly illumi¬ 
nated. Each party, as it comes on, 
has its own peculiar picturesqueness, 
and affects tlie heart or imagination 
by some novel charm, gently gliding 
onward a little while by itself, as u 
not unconscious of its own attrac¬ 
tions, nor unproud of the gaze of 
perliaps critical admiration that at¬ 
tends Its progressive movement. We 
confess ourselve.s partial to plumes 
of feathers above the radiant braid- 
ii^s of the silken tresses on the heads 
oi virgins and matrons—provided 
thejr be not “ dumpy women,”—^tall, 
white plumes, silent in their wayings 
as gossamer, and as finely delicate, 
stirred by your very breath as you 
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bend down to salute their cheeks—> 
not with kisses—for they would be 
o\it of order both of time and place 
—but with words almost as tender 
as kisses, and awakeuin;^ almost as 
tender a return, a few sweet sylla¬ 
bles breathed in a silver voice, with 
blushing cheeks, (oh ! hut ablush is 
beautiful!) and downcast eyes, that 
when again uplifted, are seen to be 
blue as heaven. 

An hour ago, and all the mansion 
was empty and motionless—with us 
two alone sitting by each other’s side 
affectionately and resppctftilly on a 
sofa. Now it is filled with life, and 
heard ye ever such a happy murmur r* 
Yet no one in particular looks us if 
he or she were speaking much above 
breath, so gentle is true refinement, 
like a delightful fragrance 

“ From the calm muiiiiers, quietly exha¬ 
led.” 

Oh! the atrocious wickedness of a 


talkable, whisperable, and smileable 
little iuteresting affairs, incidents, 
and occurrences, real or fabulous, of 
public, private, demi-public, or de- 
mi-semi-private life. Topics are as 
plentiful as snow-flakes, and melt 
away as fast in the stream of social 
pleasure, 

“ A moment white, then gone for ever !" 

Not a little scandal—much goMfp, 
we daresay; but as for scandal, it is 
the vulgarest error in the world to 
think, that it either means, or does, 
any liarm to any mortal. It- does in¬ 
finite good. It ventilates the atmo¬ 
sphere, and prevents the “ golden 
fretted vault” from becoming “ a 
foul congi’j'gatiou of vapours.” As 
for gossip, what other vindication 
does it need, tlian an order for you 
to look at a soiree of swallows in 
Sej)tember, on a slate-roof, the most 
innocent and white-breasted crea¬ 
tures, that pay 


f reat, big, hearty, hu^e, hulking, 
orse-laugli, in an asscuilnage of ladies 


and geiitlernen gathered gracefully 
together to enjoy the courtesies, the 
amenities, the urbanities, and the hu¬ 
manities of cultivated Cliristian life! 


The pagan who jierpetiates it should 
be burnt alive—not at a slow fire— 


tbougii that would be but justice— 
but at a quick one, that all remnants 
of him and bis enormity may be 
speedily extinguished. Lord Ches¬ 
terfield has been loudly laughed at 
with leathern lungs for his anathema 
against laughter. But though often 
wrong, there his Lordship was riglit, 
and for that one single rule of man¬ 
ners, he deserves a monument, as 
having been one of the benefactors 
of his species. Let smiles mantle— 
and that sweet, soft, low sound be 
beard, the xumrrus. Let there he a 


“ Their nnriiisl vMits round the globe, 
C'oriiptiiiions of the sun," 

but such gossipers, that the whole 
air is a-twitter with their talk about 
tbeir neighbours’ nests — when — 
tvbew! off and away they go, w'in- 
nowing tbeir way westwai'ds, tbrougli 
the setting sunlight, and all in pei-fet!t 
amity with themselves and their kind, 
while 

“ The world is nil before them, where to 
choose, 

And I’rovidence their guide.” 

And, madam, you do not matronise 
—and, sir, you do not pationise— 
woltzimj ? ’Tis very O fie-fieish, you 
think—and in danger of becoming 
very, very faux pa-pa-isb! 

" Oh ! the great goodness of the knights 
of old,” 


many-voiced quiet music, like that 
of the summer moonlight sea, when 
the stars are in its breast. But laugh¬ 
ter—loud peals of laughter—^are like 
breakers—blind breakers on a blind 
coast, where no verdure grows, ex¬ 
cept that of tangle, and whatever is 
mMe into that vulgarest of all com¬ 
modities, kelp. 

Tis not a literary conversaziom^ 
mind ye, gentle reader, for we leave 
that to S. T. Coleridge, the Pheno¬ 
menon, and the Monarch of the Mo¬ 
nologue. But all speak—^talk—whis¬ 
per—or smile, of all the speakable. 


whose nihid-inotto was still— 

“ aoit gui mal y pmst P' 

Judging 1 nurselves *tis a wicked' 
world we'Site.idllingly confess; hut 
be not terrified at trines, we beseech 
you, and be not gross in your cen¬ 
sure of innocent and delicate de¬ 
lights. Byron’s exauisitely sensitive 
modesty was shociced by the sight 
of waltzing, which he would not 
have suffered Guiccioii, while she 
was in his keeping, to have indulged 
in, even^ with her own husband. 
Thus it is that Burners see sin only 
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where it id not—and shut their eyes 
to it, when it comes upon them open- 
armed, .hare-bosomed, and brazen¬ 
faced, and clutches them in a grasp 
more like tlie hug of a bear than the 
embrace of a woman. Away with 
such mawkisli modesty, and moutli- 
ing morality—for ’tis tlie slang of the 
hypocrite. Waltzii^ does our old 
eyes good to look on it, wlien tlie 
whole circling flight goes gracefully 
and airily on its orbit, and we think 
we see the realisation of that picture, 
(we are sad misquoters) when the 
Hours— 

Knit by the Graces and the Loves in 
dance. 

Lead on the eternal Spring !’’ 

But the Circling Flight hreaks into 
airy fragments, the Instrumental 
Band is hushed, and so is the wliule 
central Drawing-room—for bhish- 
ingly obedient to tlie old man’s heck. 
The .Star of Eve —so cnll we her 
wlio is our heart’s-ease and heart’s- 
deliglit—the grand-daughter of one 
whom hopelessly we loved in yoiitli, 
yet witii no uiu*eturned passion— 
but 

“ The course of true love never yet run 
Kmouth’*— 

comes glidingly to our side, and ha¬ 
ving heard our wisii hreatlied whis- 
peringly into her ear—a rare fea¬ 
ture ! wlien small, tliin, and delicate 
as a leaf—as glidingly slie goes in 
stature that is almost stateliness, to¬ 
wards lier harp, and assuming at 
once a posture that would have 
cliarmed Canova, after a few prelu¬ 
sive touches that betray the hand of 
a mistress in tlie divine art, to the 
eacliantment of the white motions 
of those gitmeful arms and Angers 
flue, awakes a spirit in the strings 
accordant to the spirit in that voice 
wortiiy to have blended with St Ce- 
cilia’s in her hymning orisons. A 
Hebrew. Melody I And now your 
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heart feels the utter mournfulness of 
these words, 

“ By Babel’s, streams we sat and wept!” 

How sudden, yet how unvioleut, the 
transitions among all our feelings! 
Under no other power so swift and 
so soft, as that or Music. Tlie soul 
that sincerely loves Music, oiTers at 
no time the slightest resistance to her 
sway, but yields itself up entire to 
ail its moods and measures, led 
captive by eacli successive strain, 
Hirough tlie whole mysterious world 
of modulated air. !Not a smilt* ovi'v 
all that hush. Entranced in listening, 
they ai'e all still as images. A sigh— 
almost a sob—is lieard, and there is 
shedding of tears. The sweet singer’s 
self seems as if she felt all alone at 
some solitary shrine— 

“ Her face, «b' rail it fitir, not piilr!” 

Yet pale now it is, as if Iier Iiearl 
almost died within her, at the pathos 
of lier own benutifiii lament in a 
foreign land, and lovelier In her cap¬ 
tivity never was tlio fairest of the 
daughters of Zion! 

\Vhat a liowling in the chimnc)' ! 
What a blattering on the windows, 
and what a cannonading on the Imt- 
tlcinents! What can tlie Night he 
about y and wliat has put old Tiox 
into such a most outrageous passion r 
He has driven our Winter Rhapsody 
clean out of our noddle—and to> 
morrow we must he sending for the 
slater, the plumber, and the glaziiM'. 
To go to bed in sucii a hurly-burly, 
would be to make on Ultra-Toryisli 
acknowledgment, not only of tlie 
divine right, but of tlie divine powc'r, 
of King Morpheus. But an Ultra- 
Tory we are not —though ITltra- 
Knaves try to impose upon them¬ 
selves that lie among a thousand 
others; so we shall smoke a cigar, 
and let sleep go to the dogs, the 
deuce, the devil, or the radicals. 


Winter Hhapsodj/, Fytte Second. 


Pyttei Third and Fourth In our January Number. 
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The Raid of the Kers. 
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THK RAID OF THR KRRS. 

Bv TIM-: Ivj'TRiCK .Shrfiiiiird. 


Tam KERrode o’erbytlie Maiden Crags, 
And down the Osway nmii rode he, 
AVitU fifty warriors in Jiis train, 

A brave and goodly sight to see. 

Their armour was light, but their brands 
wore bright, 

And their bonnets were steel arross 
the crown ; 

And whenever they spied an Englishman, 
They gallop'd at him, and pnthim down. 

“ Ride light, ride light, my kinsmen true. 
Till aince the daylight close her ec; 

If wc can pass the Riddleston Tower, 

A harried warden there shall he ! 

‘‘ nereaved the best of niybrother’ssteeds. 
And slew his men on the rive-stune 
brae; 

I'd lay my head this night in p^wii, 

To drive his boasted heeves uway. • 

“ Tor at Tiirapton he has a goodly her**, 
.lust newly eome from the loweoiiiitrye, 
And at Hothbiiry there are a bunder 
iieud. 

Ail fat and fair on Kimside lee. 

" Maik Ker, ride you hy Allanton ford. 
As you were riding a race to won; 

And uye when the W’arderschitllenge give, 
Say you are riding to VVithririgton. 

" Fur he is tiieir boasted warden now. 
And his name will hear yon on your 
way, 

And mark where the heeves frae the sea¬ 
side lie. 

As lang as there’s ony hue o’ day. 

“ And as ye see danger, or ye see nane, 
7'his ye muitn do to guide us right, 

At every cross that ye come to, 

Set up a black clout or a white." 

Mark Ker he bit his lip and lengh. 

When his cousin gave him this rpieer 
command; 

For Mark never kend what danger meant. 
When belted wi’ his noble brand. 


He had nae black clouts in his pouch, 
llis kinsmen of their fiies to warn ; 

Rut be tore his sark fine aff his back, 

And hung a rag on every cairn. 

A warder at Foxton call'd him stand, 

In the names of St (leorge and Eng¬ 
land’s king, 

Saying, “ Siiiicy Sent, where ride you here. 
On this side of the Border ling?” 

“ To Wilhrington,” Mark Ker replied, 

“ With words important and express.” 

" iSir S<!Ot, that will not pass n ith me. 
Your warrant seal’d; I take no less." 

“ My woid’s my warrant,” Mark Ker 
replied, 

“ .4nd p.asses current n here’er I go. ” 

" No, sir, I must be satisfied; 

You pass not English yeoman so.” 

INImk Ker he gave his shoulder a hitch, 
As if .a was]» had stung him there ; 

“ Tlien hcre’-s my warrant, thou saucy 
wight; 

Dispute it farther, if you dare!" 

Mark Ker pull'd out his noble brand, 

The English loon his falchion keen; 
Two doughty rounds those gallants hod, 
Ere aught but gleamsof fire were seen; 

But ut the thiid they cross'd and red’d, 
.And, at a fierce and furious turn. 

Off Hew the English warder’s bend, 

And tottled into Foxton burn. 

“ Beshrew thy heart,” the Scotsman cried, 
“ For thine was heart and arm of steel; 
I never ween’d that an English clown 
Could wield his weapon lialf sae wed! 

“ I may thank Heaven for my Kiiccess, 
For 1 was at my utmost strain; 

And had 1 miss’d that perilous blow. 

I’d ne’er seen Faldonside again. 

The Captain of fiiddleston, he will trust 
To thee this night for gallant deed ; 
But the Scots will sweep hy ford and keep, 
For his warder lies without the head," 


« ThU and recklcfu: sally of the Kers into the hcattof Notthumberland, took placo on September 
2!). 1.S49, and originated in some quarrel and Jealousy between the two wardens. But it was without 
tiir consent of Sir Andrew Ker, the .Scoliisb warden, as it afterwards satisfactorily appeared, ihnn<Ti‘ 
not witliout hiE knowledge. 
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Mark Ker rode on, and JVJark Ker rode 
on, 

But never a hoof or liom saw be. 

Till he came to the ford of Larbottle 
bum, ' 

Where a dainty drove lay On the lea. 

He tether’d his horse at the Auld-wood 
back, 

And down by Park-Elliot he tried to 
pass; 

He tried to speak in the English tongue. 
But a most confounded speak it was! 

Until he met with a comely May, 

Who seemed at his approach full fain; 
Says he, “ Feagh, dame, I’velwost mee 
way, 

1 pghay thee set me won again." 

« Goodman, if thou hast lost thy way, 
Sae have I mine, which I may rue. 

It’s a dangerous place to journey in 
For me, and nae less sae for you. 

A hundred warriors, stark and sture. 
Surround these fields on Kimside lea; 
For a Scottish raid has cross'd the fell. 
And a bloody night it is like to be. 

‘*But drop that gruesome,uncouth tongue, 
A tongue that’s liateful unto me ; 

For I have been long a captive here. 

But love this night has set me free. 

“ 1 am come to join the gallant Kers, 

1 ken yoir are ane o’ their coinpanye; 
And if you will take me in thy charge. 
I’ll play my part as well as thee." 

Mark Ker, he clasp’d her by the neck, 
And kiss’d her weel frae ear to ear, 

“ My bonny lass, you will play your part 
Better at Fuldonsidc than liere. 

“ But now betide me weel or woe, 

I’ll o’er the Border guide your way; 
I’ll mount you on my own good steed, 
Shift for another as 1 may." 

Then up there came a warrior stern, 

A yeoman from the Bamborotigh town: 
“ Go, get aloof!” he fiercely cried, 

“ 'Thou clod-pate, with thy lemanloon!’’ 

Whoy, mon, thou lackest coghtesye, 
Thughe wey can dwo tliine bw'ound no 
ill; 

I won’t nwotbwodge ane fwoot fworthee, 
Till 1 have cworted her my fill." 

Go off ! across tlie river go, 

And take thy baggage on thy back!’’ 
The warder said ; and, ns he spake, 

, ..|lc gave Mark Ker an ugly thwack. 


Mark Ker lie gave his shoulder a hitch, 
A dangerous bitch to friend or foe; 
For all his kinsmen mark’d it weel. 

And knew it follow’d by a blow. 

Beshrew thy hand, thou saucy knave! 
Thou pudding-beaded Southron drone! 
Darest thou presume to touch a Ker, 
Oreventbe ground bis feet stands on ?’’ 

“ A Ker! a K—!’’ roar’d the Southron 
loon; 

But, ere a second time ’twas cried, 

H is head was stotting on the green. 
While still the tongue to word it tried. 

“ Aye, blab it now!" said Ker, " and 
gang 

Raving of Kers unto the deil! 

He gets nought but a dunce for aince— 
A vulgar, mushroum-hcadit chiel." 

He dress’d the maid in the dead man’s 
claes. 

So wide they scarcely would hang on. 
And mounted lier on the Southron steed. 
And away tothcAuldivood back thc'y’re 
gone. 

One short blast of his bugle horn, 

Wos answer’d readily and near, 

“ Alia!” quo he, “ now for a stoure, 

The wale of all the Border’s here. 

“ But blessings on thee for a dear sweet 
lass! 

For, had I no forgather’d wi’ thee, 

W’e liad been surrounded every man. 

And slaughter’d on the Kimside lea. 

“ Now we’s hac bufliiig for our lives, 
And, long afore the break of day. 

Some brave pock-puddings shall bite the 
bent. 

And growl their murky souls away." 

In the lowest dell of Larbottle burn 
The Kers their counsel held that night, 
Where oft they Mess’d the friendly May 
Who warn’d them of tlie English might. 

With twenty of the fleetest steeds, 
Mounted by gallant gentlemen, 

Tam Ker began the deadly fray. 

Between the Auldwood and the fen. 

But the Kers were aye tlie deadliest faes 
That e'er to Englishmen were known, 
For they were all bred left-handed men, 
And fence against them there was none. 

They hew’d down all that with them met, 
Yet would not quit their vantage dell, 
But they made a din that shook the hills 
With horn, with hallo, and with yell. 
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Then tlie English circle gather’d our, 
Hasting and pufhiig to the fny, 

When Mark Ker rode round with thirty 
men. 

And slily slipp’d the beeves away. 

“ Now, tie! lay on, my kinsmen true, 
And thresh them on with goad and 
hail, 

We’s gar them ply their hooves for aiiice 
Along the links of CoqueUdale! 

“ I.ay on them, lads, and dinna spare ! 

We maun perforce their mettle try; 

If ony lubber lug behind, 

E’en cut his neck, and let him lie. 

“ The English bullocks are ours to win. 
The English gowd and gear the same; 
And never let’s spare a Southron’s life, 

^ For the Ivors with them are lawfu’ 
game.” 

Till past the middle of the night 
Tam Ker maintain’d th’ uriKpial fray ; 
Eut then the halloo ro<<e hehind. 

That the lusty drove was all away. 

“ Fie, let us ride,” ciiod Witliriuitton, 

“ Else we arc shamed lor evermair; 
Eel’s first regain that lordly prey, 

Then fight the Scotsmen it they dare!” 

And away and away went the £ngli<.|i> 
men, 

With whip and spur most furiouslye; 
The loss of as muckle good f.it beef 
Was the sairest loss their hcurt-s could 
dree. 

Tam Ker and Ids men came up hehind, 
Right suir forespent as men could he ; 
Rut every laggard tliat they came to. 
They popp’d him ofl right caiinilye. 

As Mark Ker cross’d ower the Foxtoii 
burn, 

Tiie headless warder nought could tell: 
** Ha, billy!” quo Mark, “ had ye been 
bale, 

We hadna cross’d the ford sae well.” 

There up came the gallant Witfaringlon, 
Wi’ the foremost of his companye; 

“ Whoever drives this prey,” he cried, 

“ 1 charge him yield it up to me.” 

« It is I, Mark Ker of the Faldoneide, 
And tlte drove is mine, as you may see; 
And I’ll take the drove to the Auldtown- 
burn, 

In spite of all thy men and thee!” 


Thou rank reaver, tbou surly loon, 

1 bavg awom tlw doom of tbee and 
thine I 

And ere tbou cross the Border foil. 

Thou shalt Cfots above this breast of 
mine i” 

I’ll count little of that, brave Witfaring- 
ton ; 

But if with me thou’lt wield a brand. 
If thou won’st my sword, or bring’st me 
down, 

The drove is thine, by this right hand 1” 

“ Take that right hand, then, in the slrifo. 
And here’sinypledge as 1 shall thrive.” 
“ Ila! The Kers have a right band of 
their own, 

Which they will not change for man 
alive. 

“ And before this, Ker baud as it is. 
Brave Withringtou, 1 tell to thee, 

1 never met with an Englishman 

(foidd stand before it minutes three.” 

“ ’Tis false and saucy as thyself! 

Wait here but till the peep of day, 
Could I but see my weapon’s point, 
’rboii .siiould’st not bear the brag away.’ 

“ I’ll wait my.seJf ave Witlirington ; 

But lluis to sti^ ny gallaiit prey, 

1 have no light or\.*bwer to grant— 

So now or never, if you may I” 

Then Withriiigton pull’d out his sword. 
And Ker his long and deadly brand; 
And siieb a combat there ensued, 

As ne’er was in Northumberland. 

Ami round and round and round they 
fought, 

While fne-flauglits gleam’d in sparkles 
sheen. 

Till the wall faces of the group 
Of eager lookers-on were seen. 

And round and round and round they 
fought. 

Till the blood-drops fell like heavy rain; 
And many a haughty word tliere past. 
But the one on the other could not 
gain. 

Full sore it grievetU me to say—- 
But truth must by a foe be said— 
Before tlic dawning of the day 
Mark Ker upon the field lay dead. 

His last words were, “ War to the hilt } 
Though I am foully down, what then ? 
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J-pt this aufiiiw, that in my life 
I’ve slain a hundred finglislimen!" 

Fy this time Tam 0 * the MoBshurnrord ' 
Was pelting on the English rear, 

And the thirty men were fresh before. 
Who rush'd on without dread or. fear. 

*• Foul play! foul play!” was the rousing 
word; 

“ Down with the beef tubs, bluff and 
blown! 

I-pt their right haffets dree the sword— 
Ker and the devil! Down with them! 
Down!" 

Dreadful and fatal was the strife. 

Fur, when the sun rose o’er the sea, 
Tliey were all scatter’d o’er the field, 

Oft one to one, or one to three. 

There was no rule nor standard there: 

Bravery and hatred ruled alone; 

I'or foeman's life was all the strife; 
Yielding or quarter there were none. 

There were one hundred Englishmen 
At night around the Kimside lea, 
l^ow they had vanish’d from the field ; 
There was not one to fight or flee. 

The weary wounded Scots went on. 

Still with their drove, full hard bested. 
For word bad gane to Biddleston tower. 
That waken’d the captain from his bed. 

lie mounted his horse and gallop’d forth. 
His troopers gathering at the word; 
And the first man that he met with 
Was burly Tam of Mossburnford. 

" Turn, Captain of Biddleston, turn and 
flee! 

Thy arm was never a match for mine; 
I’ll hold at bay thy men and thee, 

Till I’m across the Border linel” 

•• There shaft thou liever be again, 

Thou miscreated burly bear; 

Have at thee now, for, fight or feign. 

I’ll have thy head upon this spear!” 

lie rade at Tam with furious aim. 
Thinking to run his body through ; 
But little dream’d of the left hand skelp 
That nidrit the Captain clean in two. 

His horse went on with gallant speed— 
^ill the brave Captain never fell; 
Without the right arm and the head. 
Lock'd to his horse, he rode full well! 

Ipam Ker tie graiiid a hollow laugh, 
When he saw the Captain scouring on, 
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And the .Scotsmen flying him before, 

As if the devil rame them upon. 

The first three men of the English troop 
Tam laid them level with the plain; 
Out three broad arrows pierced hU breast. 
And there brave Mossburnford was 
slain. 

" Alas!” quoth Juiiii of Borthwickshiels, 

“ Since our two ehainpions lioth are 
dead. 

Let’s quit the strife, and ride fur life. 

The day is lost without remede.” 

But Andrew of Littledean him gainsaid, 
And bade fight on, and never fear; 

So they held the drove, and flying fought, 
Tliougli gall’d by buwm^i in the rear. 

But still they drove, and still theyYuught,^ 
And fought and drove full valiantly. 

But the fell-men gather’d with the day, 
And gall’d their flanks full grievous¬ 
ly- 

When they came to the Sbillinoor-biirn, 
They lost all hopes the prey to keep. 

So they hack’d their iieck-siiiews iu twain, 
And left them lying in u heap. 

They fought their way by the Bliiidbiirn- 
shiei, 

By bowmen gall’d from every brae, 

And a remnant wan to the Bluekhill IVel 
About the noontide of the day. 

While darkness wrapt the band around, 
The Kers harass’d their fuemen sore, 
Their left-hand blows could not be borne; 
Death spread behind, and dread before; 

But in the broad eye of the day, 

The little band of kinsmen true 
Were all exposed, like other men, 

To arrows from each bank and clench. 

Of one-and-flfty buirdly Kers, 

The very prime men of the clan, 

TJierc were only seventeen return’d, 

And they were wounded every man. 

O, many a virgin tear was slied. 

And pour’d was many a widow’s wail, 
But every heart mourn’d for Mark Ker, 
The bravest kniglit of the Border dale! 

There were four-and-forty Englishmen 
l.Ay round him dead on Foxton brae, 
And Withriiigton was wounded sore. 

And curried from the field away. 

And the lovely May, the Scottish maid, 
Lay by Murk Ker upon the lea, 


T/ie Baid of the Kers. 
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While tlieir lieait’s blood togetlici' 
stream’d; 

It was a grievous siglit to see ! 

O, never was su% a luckless raid, 

Or such u rasli and reckless pica, 

For the Kers were all born gentlemen, 
All men of name and liigli degree! 

Tiiut raid it fell on Kiiiiit Michael’s cvr. 
When the dark harvest nights bc- 

gati; 

But the Kcis no more o'ercamc tliat day, 
While they remained a warlike clan. 
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Blest be the man who first did phm 
'I'lie thankless task, when it began; 

And blest Anne Stuart's royal name. 
Who join'd our countries into one! 

Now we can ride the Border side, 

And brethren meet at every tuni. 

But then the meed was to liang and Iwad, 
To ravish, pillage, slay, and burn. 

God prosper all the Border dales. 

On both sides of our ancient litie. 

And never may rankling grudge prevail 
For the doughty deeds of auld iuugsyne! 

Altrioe Lake^ lU/t Nou, 1830. 
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1 . 

Ki'^au haunts me like a sheeted ghost, there comes no rest to me, 

Tlie swelling thoughts have sunk and fled which buoy'd my spirit frect 
A foni] of ill, ijTichangiiig still, a dark embodied shape 
Weiglis my crush’d lienrt, and grimly waits to simt me from escape; 
Diin.seeii, as goul by starlight pale, gorged with his hideous fare, 

Yet alUdistinct upon my soul there comes his W'ollish glare. 

II. 

Tlie heaven is dark, as if a pall were sjiread upon the sky, 

And earth is like a grave to me, with vultures gatlier’d by; 

And though I breathe, my soul lies dead, and o’er it floats a troop, 
Loiig'hiird, of birds obscene and vile, prepared for bloody swoop; 

(Jne—fiercer, deadlier than them all—one gloats upon my heart. 

And half I laugh in bitter joy, to think no blood will start! 

III . 

No blood, no blood to wet his maw ! that blessed torrent’s flow 
Was suck’d by countless beaks and bills,—dried up long years ago! 
’Tis thus I dream, yet not in sleep; for sleep, tlie torturer, brings 
Before niy closed eyes a train of bright and noble things: 

Tlie smiles of maidens fair and young, tlie glance of beauty bright, 

And tones remember’d long ago,—all fill me with delight. 

IV. 

'riicu happy—like the Indian chief between ids pangs of pain— 

1 quite forget in present ease the torture and the chain. 

A dream is mine. Sweet, mellow, faint, as if from o’er tlie sea, 

Or some calm lake, at evening heard, when hush’d the breezes be, 

A strain begins,—and o’er mine oar Uie blessed music falls, 

Bathing my heart, as moonlight bathes some donjon’s craggy walls; 

V. 

A spell of power—a talisman each anguish to allay— 

And memory’s wand brings back again the long-departed day, 

'riie proud young time, wmen, free as air, I walk’d beneath the moon/ 
And listen’d to one gentle voice that sung its witching tune ; 

1 bend, in sleep, to kiss her brow, as ends that felli^ strain— 

Gone ! Gone I—The, agony comes on!—The fiend is here again! 

VI. 

Close, close beside me glooms the form that haunts me night and day; 
'Tlie phantom stands beside iny bud, in morning’s twilight grey. 

Dim, undefined, and tenlble. Ah! well my thrilling biooff 
Told me that, foe to human kind, a demon near me stood. 

It spoke at last: and o’er my soul death’s d(>cp’nii^ shadows flit-.« 

“ I takes ye up for debt,” it said, “ and this here is the writ” 
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LBTTEU TO CURlSTOniER NORTH, ESUt’lRE, 0> THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 

By One op the Demoi bacv. 


Sir, 

That whirb, in tli« slang of fac- 
tiou, is called the Spirit of tlie Age, 
absorbs, at present, the attention of 
the world. All confess its oiiiuipo- 
teucc, advise subinission to it, and 
proclaim that it will produce, at the 
least, a season of rliaos and liorrors ; 
even its worshipiters asst*rt, that it 
must curry 8\vee[)iinr revolution into 
every ijuarter, which cau only be 
prevented from taking the most fatal 
character by such concessions, as, in 
the nature of things, arc impossible. 
Whether wc loolt at the [irostrate 
thrones, enslaved governments, and 
disorgani/atiou of society abroad; 
or at the ])ortentous coinlition of 
things at home—we are overwhelni- 
cd with proof, that this spirit exists 
in the colossal and terrilic attributes 
given it by common conviction. 

But, if I admit that it is as irresist¬ 
ible as it is stated to he, I must avow 
my belief that, so far as conc(*riis this 
country, it is, in its own intrinsic 
strength, powerless, and ovv('s its ir- 
resistibilitjr to the ••ountenaiu-e and 
support of those who are, in name 
or duty, its ojtponents. To detail 
the grounds of this belief, will ]iru- 
bably be a v<*ry i<lle matter. For 
several years, every part of soch'ty 
has thought a revolution, of the worst 
description, to be rapidly approach¬ 
ing—one, in institution and law, 
class and property, accomplished 
through anarchy, blood, rapine, and 
misery. In every ])laci‘ save the 
('ourt, the ('abiiiet, and the Legisla¬ 
ture, the rmnurk has been general, 
'riiings ennuot go on much longer in 
their present course; we ai'c' has¬ 
tening to the gulf, and nothing can 
save us. \Vhat gave birth to it? 
Slot nevvsjHipers, or parliamentary 
speeches, or party politics; every 
man’s reason saw that legislation, 
circumstance, and sentiment, Inul 
taken a direction which could lead 
to no other result—that tlie waste of 
pt<)pert.y,want,hatred of institutions, 
contempt of laws, and dumoraliza- 
tioii they were producing, must end 
in revolution; it saw tliis, and ex¬ 
torted tlie confession from iiira, even 
in despite of his party principles. 
Nevertheless, while all have thus 
perceived the impending catastrophe 


and its causes, tliey have treated 
it as a thing to be passively submit¬ 
ted to, if nut ]n‘umoted. 1 may, there¬ 
fore, reasonably conclude, it will be 
of small use for me, or any man, to 
point to tlie means of averting that 
whicli all decide, shall happen. Duty, 
however, forbids Kileure,aiidin obey¬ 
ing it, I hav e tlie satisfaettou of know¬ 
ing, that if nothing can be done to¬ 
wards saving tlic innocent, it is yet 
])ossiblc to pniiisb the guilty. 

Wliy am 1 to follow the counsels 
of passive sid)miKsi<m|U|u the Spirit 
of tile Age, vvliieh all me?i 

Its admirtu's tell me that, aT^jc Muilllj 
it must destroy tilings, in which, ii7 
my jijilgment, are comprehended the 
essentials of social ord(‘r, good go- 
veriiment, and general prosperity, 
'i'hey tell me, farther, that nothing 
but sacrili(‘,es, vvliicli eaiinotbe made, 
etui ])i'event it from reHlizitig its 
wishes, ill every (juarter, by physical 
toree. Tts eeiisurers, and the neutrals, 
while they advise subniissioii as the 
only iiieaiiN of preventing it from 
triuni])tiiiig through such force, as¬ 
sert that its projects are fraught with 
iiatioiial ruin and misery. TJm y all 
place me in this difheultv'. 1 must 
consent to revolution, as an antidote 
to revolution. I must avert general 
euiivulsiou, anarchy, carnage, and 
suffering, by doing tiiat whieh, in my 
conviction, will inevitably produce 
them. Thus, they give me no other 
reasons and \>roufs with their coun¬ 
sel, tliun the most conclusive ones 
against its adoption. 

But 1 .am told that the Spirit is nu- 
lliing less than “ The People;” and 
tliat as the sovereignty everywhere 
belongs to the latter, they ought to be 
implicitly obeyed. All those argu¬ 
ments of Kubmissiou really amount 
to this—you ought to concede and 
%ar-rilice, merely because the People 
will it. These questions necessarily 
here present themselves. In free 
countries like our own, ought the 
will of the People, or the decisions 
of the ifgularly constituted authori¬ 
ties, to be followed V Ou^ht these 
aiilborities to obey implicitly such 
will, or to exercise the discretion 
with which they are clothed by the 
constitution and lawBi* I admit the 
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right of the people to the fartheet 
limit which they themselves have 
given it; if the government usurp the 
power to make jnroads on the t-on- 
Btitutiou, I hold that this restores to 
them the sovereignty. I re^et as 
murh as any man, that in France 
power should have been gained by 
that party which now posaesses it; 
but nevertheless 1 am one of those 
who think, that this party acted both 
justly and meritoriously in defending 
the. Constitution by force of arms. I 
am not at liberty to look at the mo¬ 
tives or the fears of the ex-King and 
his Ministers; if I believed, which I 
do not, that wJ)at they wished to do 
was sound in policy, I could not give 
them the advantage (»f it; because I 
know that they did what tlu*y were 
■*> prohibited und(*r the highest penal¬ 
ties from doing; and that while there 
was no obligation to prevent rosist,- 
ance in the people, there was a sacred 
duty which enjoined it. I, however, 
can go no farther. When the People 
have, through the f'onstitution, so¬ 
lemnly divested themselves of tim, 
sovereignty, I deny that they have, 
any right to resume it at jdeasure. 
Insisting, as 1 do, that the compact is 
binding on the ruler, I am compelhid 
to insist that it is equally binding on 
the subject. The reasons, therefore, 
which lead me to believe that the 
French people were justified in de¬ 
fending their charter as they did, also 
constrain me to believe that they act 
most unjustifiably in attem])tiTig to 
dictate to the government they have 
formed : I hold such dictation to be 
as criminal in its nature, as the con¬ 
duct was, which caused the expul¬ 
sion of the late government. So long 
ns the authorities of this country do 
not abuse their powers, I wholly deny 
that the sovereimty rests in the peo¬ 
ple; because I know that they have 
given it for ever under regulations 
to tliese authorities, without reser¬ 
ving any power of resumption, save 
through defined breach of stipulation 
in the latter. On looking into the 
Constitution, I find that while they 
have retained the right to express 
tlieir will, they have made It the duty 
of the ruler to exercise his discretion 
on it, and to act in direct opposition 
to it when his discretion tells him to 
do BO; I find also that they have cm- 
poweredhim to treat tliom as rebels 
m case they take up arms to compel 
him to obey it. The compact which 


they voluntarily entered into, leaves 
me no alternative to the- conviction, 
that as a matter of right the will of 
the People may be at ail times firmly 
resisted, on sufficient reason and 
evidence. 

As a member of the Democracy, 1 
might here strain something, if the 
People had been over-reached in the 
compact, or if the lapse of time had 
made it an unjust one to them; but 
1 have proof to the contrary. I know 
that, by the jiower they possess in 
the choice of i lie House of Commons, 
they can at all times compel the go¬ 
vernment to obey their will to the 
utmost point called for by their good / 
and that if the House be au improper 
one, it flows from their own negli* 
gence or rriiiies, and therefore can 
form no excuse for their violation of 
the most sulemii engagements. 

1 have here this potent reason for 
opposing to the utmost the Spirit of 
the Age. It strikes at the root of all 
free and good government, by incul¬ 
cating ih'e doctrine that tlie People 
may violate at pleasure the sacred 
stipulations they enter into with their 
rulers. If the subject be not bound, 
how can the ruler be ? How can any 
other than a despotic govemment of 
the worst kind exist, if the will of the 
People be despotic, that is, if the ma¬ 
jority govern the minority by tyranny 
aloni', and if the subject be bound by 
nothing but the brute force of the 
ruler ? 

As the right to oppose the will of 
the People, in a country like this, is 
demonstrably one of law granted by 
themselves; let us now consider the 
expediency of exercising it. The 
Spirit tells me that they consist al¬ 
most exclusively of the lower orders; 
it will not suffer die wealthy to bo 
numbered amidst them. On looking 
at these, orders, 1 find that their wifi 
is commonly a borrowed one, and 
very fre<juently one borrowed from 
the worst sources, without know¬ 
ledge and judgment, and at the inati- 
gation of guilty interests and pas¬ 
sions. I percei ve that they are little 
more than a speaking-trumpet to 
give utterance to the will of certain 
individuals. I hear the People speak, 
but notwithstanding its louaness 
and hoarseness, I find it is in refdity 
the voice of Mr Brougham. A voice 
of thunder issues from the trumpet, 
which I clearly distinguish to be that 
of Mr O’Connell, Mr Cobbett, or Mr 
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Hunt. Again llie ti‘utn{)et sounds, 
but 1 diseover that it only sends 
abroad tiie accents of Mr Carlile or 
Mr Taylor, lii these cases tlie will 
expressed by the People is iu esscii- 
tials not their own; they would never 
have thought of it, had not tlieir ig¬ 
norance and passions been worked 
on by the most profligate arts; it is 
really the will of these individuals. 
Of course, implicit submission to it 
would practically arm these men 
with despotic ])ower. 

Why is it that iu a free constitu¬ 
tion—even in a republic, delibera¬ 
tive powers, and the right to oppose 
the will of the People at discretion, 
are given to the government? Be¬ 
cause there can be no freedom with¬ 
out—^tiecause it is notorious that the 
less knowing and more numerous 
part of the People frequently Uike 
their will thi'ough delusion from de¬ 
magogues and traitors; and it must 
be withstood to prevent the most 
gi-icvou8 tyraiiiiy. In a riqiublic, tlie 
government exists as luucli to opjiose 
the will of the People, W'hen it is an 
erroneous one, as to give eftect to it 
when it is the contrary. 

The laws of God declare that cer¬ 
tain acts constitute crime, and it is 
»ery evident that they c.annot be an¬ 
nulled by the wdll of the People. 
Experience has proved that particu¬ 
lar institutions, laws, regulations and 
conduct are essential for the jiros- 
perity mid happiness of the People; 
and in conseipience their protection 
to the lust against tlie ivill of the latx 
ter, is a sacred duty whicJi the Peo¬ 
ple themselves have iinjiosed on the 
ruler. 

Now what are the things which 
the Spirit of the Age labours to com- 
I>el us to adopt, du the ground that 
they ai-e supported by the popular 
will ? 

Tlie .Spirit deidares that its graml 
.object is to establish free and good 
government in every quarter. 1 
sauctiun. tlie object widi all my heart, 
but it does not follow that I am to 
sanction its means. 1 stand on the 
stalest of ti'uistns, when 1 say, that 
such government must at any rate be 
based on morals. The ruler must 
take his character from that of the 
subject in a free country. Profli- 

{ ^ate electors must form a profligate 
egislature, and such a legislature 
must create a profligate executive. 


I'it oj the Age. [Def 

Profligacy must make a goveruinent 
tyrannical, and render a people in¬ 
capable of being governed, save 
through tyi-anny. Preedom never 
could obtain being, save tlirough 
morals, and it never could outlive 
them! They have made various 
countries prosperous and happy 
with a bad form of goveruinctit, 
while the want of them has caused 
others to be distressed and wretched 
Avith the best. In ])roportion as a 
ii.atiun is iuimoral, its goveriiineiit 
must, and Avill, bn despotic. 

And morals cannot exist ivithout 
religion. 

The ,S|)irit wages eternul war against 
them. 1 say not tiiat it o]>eiily de- 
iiuunccH tiicm, or that it dues not oc¬ 
casionally bestow on them A'agnoaitd 
I'xtorted commendation; but it re¬ 
gularly encourages and defends their 
A iolation. It is not only the apolo¬ 
gist of the gi-osser and meaner \ ices, 
nut the eulogist of the more grav(* 
and dangerous moral crimes. Breaeli 
of obligation in the elector—aban¬ 
donment of principh; in the member 
of the legislature—and violation of 
jiledge, and betrayal of trust, in tbe 
minister, are landed by it ns splendid 
A irtues. 

But of the sources of morals, it is 
the open foe. It assails religion in 
every (|uaiter. ’I'Jie ('alholic Church 
abroad, and tlie Protestant one at 
home, are attacked, not to replace 
them Avith better systems of faith, 
hnt to destroy them as religious. In 
so far as it professes frieiidsliip tti any 
religion, it does so only to use it as 
ail iuKtriiiiiciit against auother; hut 
it allies itself in creed with none, and 
it speaks of the best as prejudices 
and evils, to be tolerateii, because 
they cannot be got rid of. The prac¬ 
tice of religion it constantly ridi- 
^•^les. It seeks to destroy every Ihav, 
regulation, and institution for the 
irotoctiou of morals. On the other 
land, it is the xealous champion of all 
the sources of immorality. Sabbath- 
'breaking, tJiat jirolific parent of irre- 
ligiou, vice, and crime—licentious 
publications^cheap ]iquor,and other 
means of drunkenness—in a word, 
all things calculated to generate oto- 
fligacy, find it their constant advo¬ 
cate. 

Another of the essentials for form¬ 
ing the basis of free and good go¬ 
vernment, consists in the proper iu- 
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fluBiice uf t]ie superior over t)ie in¬ 
terior. The wholesome control and 
tfuidniice of the luantpr, landlord, 
and other superiors, must exist, or 
amidst the mass of the people murals 
cannot; if the lower classes he not 
kept in order hy inorals, and the in¬ 
fluence of masters, &c. nulhini; can 
keep them so hut despotism in the 
ruler. The body of them, from the 
want of knowledge and understand¬ 
ing, must always he incapable of ex¬ 
ercising the clecti\c franchise in a 
proper manner without counsel; and 
in couseqiience, if they he not led 
hy their superiors, they AV'ill he by 
demagogues and traitors; they must 
follow the former, duly (li\ided into 
balanced pai'ties for pidilic good, or 
they will follow the latter in an irre¬ 
sistible whole for public evil. 

Tills influence the. Spirit incessant¬ 
ly labours to destroy. It incites the 
dejiendent and inferior throughout 
society, to cast it from him us a thing 
destructive to both his rights and his 
weal. 

And a third essential for forming 
the basis of free and good goverii- 
nieiit, must be found in the Inirinnny 
and Just feelings towards each other 
of the different classes and interests 
u'liich arc comprehended in a coun¬ 
try. Each must rc.spei t the rights 
of Ifie others, and be as ready to 
conc(‘«le the advantages they draw 
from if, as to take those they yield 
it. And all must he willing to act 
disintere.stedly logetiier on sound 
principles for general good. 

The Spirit constantly attempts to 
aniiilulufe this essential. It tenches 
tile poor, till* servant, and the infe¬ 
rior, to regard the rich, the iiiatiter, 
and the superior, as natural enemies; 
and it dues llie same, to the different 
interests. Tlic [loor are to seek gain 
in the loss of the wealthy, and the 
workman in that of his employer; 
comiiierco is to find prosperity in 
the ruin of agric,ulture, and tiie latter 
is to draw relief from the robbery 
of the funded interests; the Demo¬ 
cracy is to benefit itself by destroy¬ 
ing the Aristocracy, and the religious 
bodies are to flourish tlirougli the 
extermination of each other. All 
classes and interests are to be enga¬ 
ged in eternal war for separate he- 
iiefit, and if not for this, fur the sake 
of war. Whether the, ai istocracy and 
the rich sock the good, or die con- 


f rary, of tlie democracy and the ])oor, 
they are still to be opposed by the 
latter. Thus the power of the people 
to govern themselves is perverted 
into an engine for producing all kinds 
of raal-governmetit. 

Melancholy illustration of the truth 
of all this may he found in the state 
of the country. What makes it ne¬ 
cessary for Ireland to be alw'ays 
governed by a practical despotism ? 
The want of morals, and the proper 
control of superiors. W'hat has 
created the stack-burners of Kent ? 
'File same (‘ause, combined with the 
enmity of classes and interests. 
What has given to a Scotchman like 
Mr llume, looking only at the seiiti- 
ineiits he has on difierent occasions 
put forth ill the legislature touching 
religion, a seat for an English eoim- 
ty 'f What has enabled men like 
Long W'ellesley to divide the elec¬ 
tors of a cmnitj' r' What has sent the 
OT 'oiiiiells, Whittle Ilcrveys; &c. to 
l^arliainent ? What has given to the 
House, of (’ommons its present Icel- 
ings and principles? What has ena¬ 
bled the profligate demagogue, to 
triumph oier the virtuous jiatriot in 
almost eiery election contest? The 
same causes. 

What makes the body of the poor 
oil the one hand war against all 
kinds of property; and die body of 
the rich, on the other, war against 
the poor man’s bread in every quar¬ 
ter V The w'ant of morals, and the 
hostility of classes and interests for 
the sake of separate gain. Wliat has 
plunged almost every class and in¬ 
terest into sufiTering, and dcstroyeil 
all security of property and bread ? 
'I'liP, same causes. 

If the body of the labouring classes 
practise the feelings they are known 
to entertain, and iniitati^ llie Kent 
ones, what hut despotism can keep 
them in order? If the House of 
('oininons continue to degenerate as 
it has long done, ivliat hut a despotic 
government can flow from it ? 

1 therefore And that the Spirit uf 
the Age, under the pretence of wish¬ 
ing to establish freeand good govern¬ 
ment, really seeks to destroy it, 
through the destruction of the only 
things on which it can stand. 1 find 
that it is practically labouring to 
establish in every quarter, govern- 
incut of the most tyrannical and sa¬ 
vage description. Of course I have 
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<10 alternative to decided oppoeitioa 
to it: if I am told that it is support¬ 
ed by the will of the people, my re¬ 
ply is—this only forms a reason for 
opposing it the more openly and 
sternly; I must sacrifice the will of 
the pefiple to their rights, interests, 
duties, and obligations. 

Passing from general matters, and 
looking at my own country only, 1 
find that the Spirit of the Age has, 
according to common opinion, plac*efi 
it in imminent danger of r(‘A'olutioii 
—of such revolution as will change 
the form of government, overthrow 
in^tituliions, abolish laws, despoil the 
wealthy of their pr(»perty, and pro¬ 
duce every conceivable national ca- 
laipity. Without saying that this 
aifcH'ds conclusive proof of the de¬ 
testable character of the Spirit, let 
me examine the dcferic*' it urges for 
creating such an a]>pai]ing state of 
things. 

Ill the first place, if pleads, that it 
wishes for a republic. Does it then 
offer any fair evidence* that this is 
the best form of governinent ? No. 
Its historical e\idencp, in so far as 
it produces any, is in the main mis¬ 
representation and invention. The 
ancient republics Jiad in man}’’ re¬ 
spects great advantages, Avhich tliis 
country jm]^d not possess as one ; 
aiid.syet toey-bi^arae sources of such 
proffigacy,-’ «corruption, lioentious- 
nea^ and tyranny, as were never 
known under the Britisli uionarcliy. 
Put-ii^to the scale against the latter, 
they kick tlie beam. 

But tlicre is the American repub¬ 
lic. Is, then, America in circum¬ 
stances like those of Britain and Ire¬ 
land Is her land over-peopled, is 
she burdened wdtli nn enoriiious 
debt, and lias she a jirofusion of rich 
men ? .She has conmaratively no 
taxes to pay; but this nows not from 
her f|ii'm of government; she has 
cheap food and dear labour, but she 
is not indebted for these to lier re¬ 
publican institutions. At any rate, 
she has a cheap government. If I 
grant all that is claimed on the score 
of this, what does it amount to ? A 
monarchy costs the poorer part of 
my countrymen a fraction of a penny 
per annum more than a republic 
would do. But cron this argument 
of cfieapncMs is baseless. The Ame- 
ricaii republic draws its cheapness, 
in a large degree, from its situation; 


if it were transferred to Eng1tod,its 
expenses of necessity would he much 
greater than they are. The compa¬ 
rative dearness of the British mo¬ 
narchy is, to a great extent, caused 
by other things than its form. 

As to the charges of corruption, 
they are in proportion as prevalent 
in America as in this country. Cor¬ 
ruption, waste of the public money, 
&c.., can be as well prevented under 
one form of government as under 
tlie other. 

Is there a single right, liberty, or 
privilege enjoy<*d by the American, 
in virtue of ids republic, which the 
bhiglisfainan does not, or could not, 
enjoy through Ids monarchy ? There 
is not one. If the republican have 
greater elective privileges than the 
luouarchist, this flows from differ¬ 
ence of law, and not of form of go- 
vermiient. 

But in the vepublie there is no 
aristorracy. Well, what is the pro¬ 
fit y There is no such foolery as Lord 
'rids, and Lady That, 'riicre are 
Ksquires, and even Houourables, in 
Ameriea, but i will not plead it; 
1 may be excused for not noticing 
minds winch cau concern tiiemselves 
witli such “ foolery,” and find in 
empty titles and names a cause of 
revolution. 

Does the? Aristocracy in this coun¬ 
try enjoy a single privilege as such, 
which is really injurious to the De¬ 
mocracy ? No. All material ones are 
enjoyed by its members as public 
servants, for the benefit of the De¬ 
mocracy as w'cll as of themselves. 
Even the titles w’hich cause such 
annoyance to the Spirit of the Age, 
are in a large degree honours and 
rewards conferred on the Demo¬ 
cracy. 

Does the House of Peers possess 
a more injurious portion of power 
than the Senate of the republic ? Its 
impotence, when opposed to the 
other House, has been acknowled¬ 
ged by every authority, proved by 
the whoh* of history, and placed 
above ({uestion by the events of tlie 
last five years. 

Do titles give to the boroughmon- 
gers their boroughs, or to the peers 
their county influence? Such bo¬ 
roughs and influence would be with 
republican equality precisely what 
they are; tliey are no more created 
by a monareby than by a republic. 
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Some of the boroughs belong to 
cpmmonere; ■ aud Mr ('oke of Noi'- 
folk wonldfliot find liis election iu- 
fluence inereaaed by the »itt of a 
peerage. The House of Commons 
would be ivhat it is if there were no 
arlstocratie distiiictidiiH-whatever 
may be its defects and abuses, they 
are not to be charged on the mo¬ 
narchy. 

Do tin* great gain pensions, sine¬ 
cures, and plac.e, through their titles 't 
I'lii'y gain them from things wholly 
difi’ereiit, aud nhicli have no more 
to do wilii a monarchy than with a 
republic. 

Do the iiiterests of tlie Democracy 
‘■iillcr in any way, hrcanse iJierc is 
in the fortn of goveriiriieiit an Aris¬ 
tocracy y IVo. If the ntembers of tlie 
latter receive any prot(*ction and ad¬ 
vantages at the exjvense of the for¬ 
mer, th(‘y receive them on account of 
their property and rights as private 
individuals, and not of their rank 
and power as aristocrats. Tlu‘ case 
would not he alten‘d hy repuhliean 
e(|uality. I’he corn law is (lefemled 
as a ineHMire t)f g('iieral g(»od, which 
gives no nnnc to the ])eer tlian is 
enjoyed hy the lahonrer: its ol»jeet 
is to henefit not Peers alone, hut half 
the Democracy. A law preeisel}' 
similar, in nature and object, (‘.\ists 
in the Ainericun rejmhlie in favour 
of manufacturers and certain descrip- 
rioiis of fjgrir-iiltiirists. 

Does tlie King of this country en¬ 
joy greater powers because he is a 
king, than are enjoy(‘d by tlm Presi¬ 
dents of the American republic ? 
No ; his ])ovvers, in every particular, 
are strictly detiued with reference 
to public good <inly. Are the Mi¬ 
nisters more despotic because they 
serv e under a king y No. Is the ge¬ 
neral government niore tyrannical 
and less efiieient because it is a mo¬ 
narchy y Every kind of evideuce 
proves the contrary. 

So far as conceriiH the form of go- 
verimient, there is not a single ad¬ 
vantage drawn from llie American 
republic wliieli is not drawn from 
the British monarchy. W’Jiatevcr the 
American may possess beyond the 
Englishman, flows from things with 
which the form of goveniment has 
nothii'g to do in either state. I might 
enlarge on the glaring defects of the 
republic, and its great inferiority in 


many particulars to our own mo¬ 
narchy, but it is not necessary. 

But there are more renublics than 
one in America, and wiiat are the 
others ? The most comipt, tyranni¬ 
cal, ineflicient, and destructive go¬ 
vernments ill the civilized w'oridL 
(Joinpared vvdth them, the most de- 
s|)otic monarchy in Europe is a 
source of freedom, prosperity, and 
iinnpiness. 

'Jne Spirit thus cannot produce a 
little of evideuce, to. shew that the 
people would gain 'from the esta¬ 
blishment of a reputilic; on the con- 
tiarj, it is manifest that they would 
losi' greatly Tmlli in making the 
eliaoge, and afterwards. For their 
sakt*, 1 must regard its plea here as 
a reason lor ojiposing it. ’ 

The taxes form another of the Spi¬ 
rit’s ])leas for revolution. To givd 
it validity, it ought at the very least 
to he jiroved tliat they are levied 
and expmided unjustly; hut no such 
proof is tendered. The Spirit at¬ 
tacks th(*m mainly on account of 
their e\ist<*m-e, hut it points out no 
holiest mode of getting rid of them.' 
AN’liatever difl’ertuiee of opinion may 
prevail touching the origin of the 
jiuhlic debt, there ran he none re¬ 
specting the justice of paying it; 
thei-efore, here is a sufficient defence 
for the priiieijial jiart of tlie taxes. 
As to the remainder, it is demon¬ 
strable that the greater portion must 
he collected, and could not even be 
abolished with revolution. I can pay 
no attrition to tlie Spirit’s vague 
assertions, that they are five or ten 
millions more than they ought to he, 
because they are unsupported hy 
evidence. Allowing them to be true, 
what follows ? The poor pay each a 
few sliilliiigs j)er annum more than 
they ought, mid tlie rich .contribute 
tlieir full pi'oportiou. 1 can find in 
this no cause for revolution. 

W'liy does the Spirit assail the 
ta\e.s y It charges on them the want 
and misery of the jicoplc. It is mati' 
ter of liistorical fact, that wbeiT^tb^^ 
vv'(*re really, taking every thing into 
consideration, more than double their 
present amount, they were home 
witli ease, and the commumty in 
every class was wealthy and proime- 
rous. To this triumphant proof of 
the Spirit’s ignorance and error may¬ 
be added otners; looking at every 
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interest separately, it is doraoiistra- 
ble, tliat the losiiiK prices of the ca¬ 
pitalist, and the bud wages of die 
labourer, have been produced by 
other tilings tlian taxes. 

1 find, that widi revolution the 
taxes could not be materially redu¬ 
ced, sa\ e through the most scandal¬ 
ous robbery, perpep-ated as much on 
the Democrai'y as on the Aristocracry. 

1 know that, by the laws of God as 
well as of man, the poor man has not 
more right to his bread, tiian tlie 
rich one has to his justly-acifuired 
property. I have ])roof, that the Spi¬ 
rit seeks to perpetrate this robbery 
on the most baseless reasons. Of 
course, 1 must oppose it on this plea, 
or make myself a party to the dark¬ 
est villainy. 

A third cause of revolution Avith 
the Spu'lt, is formed by pensions and 
sinecures. If the latter be not grant¬ 
ed unworthily and corioiptly, it can¬ 
not be desei-viiig of notice. Indivi¬ 
duals may enjoy pensions, and certain 
families may receive a large amount 
of the public money, but if tliey do 
HO on tlie ground of public service, 
it is sanctioned by riglit and justic,c. 
Sinecures have been so far abolished, 
that theSpiritcaniiotpointto the exist- 
euce of any important ones; and pen¬ 
sions have been r^ulated by laiv on 
the princi]»le of fair and equitable 
reward for public service. The fa¬ 
milies clamoured against for recei¬ 
ving HO much of the public money, 
receive it, without reference to per¬ 
son and birth, as the due remunera¬ 
tion of official toil. If there be fault 
here, it ih this: The offices ai'e not 
overpaid, but one family can obtain 
too many of them. Speaking gene¬ 
rally, the places and pensions which 
exist, do HO for public benefit—for 
the good of the poor as well as the 
rich; and'if the Spirit can offi'r rea¬ 
sonable proof that one of them is un¬ 
necessary, this will cause its aboli¬ 
tion. If ev en tliese wretched aJlega- 
tiotis were true, it would only follow 
that the poor pay each a few more 
half-pence per annum iu taxes than 
they ought. I cannot be other than 
the enemy of the .Spirit when it thus 
circulates falsehood and error for 
the purpose of injuring the Derao- 
cvEU'v as much as the Aristocracy. 

The luck of general economy and r e- 
ti'enchmeut forms a fourth plea with 
it. It is known to all men, that these 


are supported iu every (piarter to the 
w'idest extent which tlie w'eal of die 
empire will admit of; and tliat they 
arc never opposed save on the gi'ound 
that they will produce public injury. 
If the Spirit will prove the existence of 
rofusioii and waste by fair evidence, 
will support it; but 1 cannot do so 
when I find its wild assertions re¬ 
futed by coiicluHive fact and argu¬ 
ment. 

The ('liurcli and her property form 
another cause of its diHcoutent. I am 
one of tliosc who tliiuk the State 
ought to Hujiply the pour man gra¬ 
tuitously with spiritual instruction 
and consolation—w'illi a religious 
fi'ieiid and benefactor; therefore, on 
democratic notioiiK, I am an advocate 
for a national religion. The Spirit 
can allege nothing against the reli¬ 
gion of tlie Chure.h of England; it 
emmot assert that she forms a bur¬ 
den to the people; and it is manifest 
that if she were destroyed, the poor 
would have either no religion, or a 
much more exjieiihive one. With 
regard to her property, her riglit U» 
it is above question. No part of it, 
save the tilliOH, can, by any abuhi' of 
language, lie called a tiurdeii; and il 
they form one, it, at any rate, l eKts 
not on the pour, but principally on 
the aristocrats. I, however, am con¬ 
vinced that they are not one to any 
man. If this ])roj>erty gave the cler¬ 
gy too great an influence in politi¬ 
cal matters, I miglit think it too 
large; hut 1 have melancholy evi¬ 
dence, that they havii too little of 
Huch itifiucuce. That it is not greater 
than the fair ueedH of die (Church, as 
a whole, reijuire, is abundantly ob¬ 
vious. 

But the property of the Church is 
to be taken for the fiurpose of redu¬ 
cing the taxes. Tliis is open to va¬ 
rious fatal objections—it would be 
ili^rant robbery—it would either de¬ 
prive the lower classes of religious 
instruction, or make the cost of ob¬ 
taining it outweigh the remission of 
taxation—it Ai'ould, on the one hand, 
spread^ infidelity, and, on the othei', 
fanaticism and superstition—and it 
would strike at the root of liberty 
and good government, by striking at 
religion and morals. These, which 
might be easily multiplied, arc met 
by the Spirit with nothing but falla¬ 
cious and guilty declamation. 1 must, 
therefore, us a democrat opjiuse it. 
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The Corn Law one of the Spi- 
rU’s great grievances, l\i wliat I 
have said of tliis law I will add, that 
it exists' through the wish of vast 
numbers of the demotTney; and that 
its ^destruction would demonstrably 
t&ke frbm them in effect the filiief 
parts of their proj)Prty, saying no¬ 
thing of incornes. The Spirit’s ab¬ 
surd self-contradictory assertions to 
prove that such demoniacal confis¬ 
cation would yield national benefit, 
.are refuted by this historical fact. 
Putting out of sight years of scarcity, 
this country, in eve,ry class, always 
prospered the most ^vitli general high 
prices of corn, and was the most 
distressed with general hnv ones. It 
declares that wng(‘s must fall in an 
equal degree with coni, and this is 
tantamount to a confession that the 
aliolition of the law is not to benefit 
the labouring classes. When, there¬ 
fore, on its own shewing, the aboli¬ 
tion would only prolit a comparative¬ 
ly trifling part of the population, 
while it^ would manifestly plunge 
half of it into ruin and suflering, I 
cannot be other than its enemy. 

The next item in the Spirit’s list of 
grievances is, the want of Farliamentr 
ai y Reform. To a I'crtain extent, I 
am friendly to such reform, as has, 
on former occasions, been avowed in 
this Maga/iiie. As a member of the 
democracy, 1 dissent altogether from 
the doctrine that the aristocracy 
ought to possess not only one House 
of Parliament, but the ascendency in 
the other. While the aristocratic 
boroughs were pretty fairly divided 
between the Ministry and the Op¬ 
position, I never could discover that 
the democracy could rea]) any thing 
but injury from their abolition. They 
were then so far from giving the 
Tendency in the House of Commons 
to the ainstocracy, that, on general 
questions, they neutralized its influ¬ 
ence: half of them not only supported 
the democratic cause, but gave it in¬ 
finitely more effectual support than 
the democratic ones. But long before 
the House of Clommons acted as it 
did on tiie Catholic Question, it was 
stated, more tlian once, in this Maga¬ 
zine, that if ever the great borough in¬ 
terests should be brought into lasting 
union, they ought to be destroyed." 

In the last six years, 1 hare seen a 
nniun take place and coutiniie session 
after session, giving a destructive 


ascendency over both Houses of Par¬ 
liament, at one time to the democracy, 
and at another to the aristocracy. I 
liave Been the latter use its borough 
power in the most profligate manner 
to inflict a vital injury on the consti¬ 
tution—the command of the majoiit}' 
in the House of (Commons taken from 
the democracy in the legitimate sense 
of the term—and this House com¬ 
pletely reversed in its working, di¬ 
vested of its uses, and perverted into 
a monstrous engine of evil. Jn ad¬ 
dition, I am not blind to the fact, 
that the question of reform arrays 
the democracy against not only the 
aristocracy, but almost all public in¬ 
stitutions. 1 find in ail this abundant 
reason for thinking that the House 
of Commons needs reforming in va¬ 
rious particulars; T cannot think 
differently without ajiostatizing from 
principles which I have always main¬ 
tained. 

But why does the Spirit of tbe Age 
call for reform ? For several years 
the House of (’ommons has followed 
its principles, and been its oiiseipiions 
menial in general policy—what more 
could it be under any system of elec¬ 
tion V When in all leading matters, 
the Whigs and Liberals, nay tin* 
Radical reformers, have, accoidiug 
to their own boast, led the House, 
I ask wliat tliey could gain from re¬ 
form ? 

Tlie Spirit wishes for reform, that 
tin* influeni'e of the aristocracy in the 
H ousc of Com mons may he destroy ed. 
Its argument is—the aristocracy re¬ 
turns so many members, ergo it holds 
the majority in the House. Any one 
may see that this is worthless, without 
proof that these members generiillj' 
act together as one pafty ; n’liat, 
therefore, is the fact ? Previously to 
late years, they were commonly di¬ 
vided into two hostile particsof nearly 
equal strength. Did siicli parties 
prevent the members elected by the 
democracy from acting on their own 
judgment'/ These members spou- 
taneously followed them : oue of 
tliein on creed went with tbe demo¬ 
cracy, and it is clear that if it had 
been elected by the latter, it would 
not Itave been more democratic than 
it was in principle and deed. Since 
the aristocratic members liave acteil 
in union, they have generally sup¬ 
ported the democratic cause, and al¬ 
ways followed the Spirit; they have 
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acted on the Spirit’s omi confeesiou, 
against the wishes of the aristocracy. 
Its main fact is tlius demonstrably a 
falsehood. 

On whom does the Sjjirit seek to 
confer the influence which it wishes 
to take from the aristocracy? On 
the working classes chiefly. Is there 
then any evidence that they will use 
it more purely and beneficially thau 
the aristocracy has done ? The evi¬ 
dence is all of a contrary character. 
If the aristocrat sells liis rote for 

E lace and pension, the labourer sells 
is for liquor and money; if the 
former is ignorant and preiudiced, 
the latter is more so; if the one la¬ 
bours to injure the democracy, and 
is Jjostile to populai- freedom, the 
other wishes to eflect the political and 
pecuniary ruin of the aristocrmiy, 
Vid attacks both the Church and the 
Monarchy. Whether we look at in¬ 
tegrity, intelligence, or feeling, it is 
clear that the Spirit wishes to trans- 
fei^power from bad hands to ivorse. 
. j^'t, forsootii! the labourer has a 
right. Where is the proof ? I'he 
member of a free community has no 
rights save those granted by its con¬ 
stitution and laws; he roliintarily 
abandons all other, lii this prejios- 
terous doctrine of right, the Spirit 
virtually maiutaius that the House of 
Commons ought to be chosen with¬ 
out reference to its capacity for dis¬ 
charging its duties; and that only 
one mode of choice ought to be fol¬ 
lowed, even if it should make of the 
House a destroyer of both liberty 
and the empire. 

This pretended individual right is 
a grievous individual wrong to great 

E art of the community. What gives 
irth.-to the right to be represented ? 
j-The right to be equally protected, 
"and to nave an equal share in the 

S ovemment The Spirit grounds its 
octrine of universal suffrage on this 
—revery man who pays taxes ought 
to have a vote in electii^ those who 
impose them. Now, if every man 
have a vote, the most numerous class, 
of necessity, must monopolize the 
representation; and, of course, other 
classes must be deprived of protec¬ 
tion and share in the government. 
Universal sufftt^e must give the 
House of Commons exclusively to 
the lower orders, and thereby, in ef- 
lecti strip a very large part of the 
dwaocracy of tiie right of represen¬ 


tation, putting the aristocracy out of 
the question. Each class and inte¬ 
rest must, as a whole, have an equal 
share of elective power, or fbere de¬ 
monstrably can be no real equality 
of individual representation. 

The Spirit of the Age, by its false 
theof}', would eive the formation of 
the House of (Simmons to the lower 
classes; it avows that to do so is its 
object. When I look at these classes, 
I find that they are advocating 
schemes which would take from the 
landowners, fanners, fund-holders, 
colonists, and clergy, the chief part 
of their property—that tliey are war¬ 
ring against property of almost all 
descriptions. I find them hostile to 
tiie existence of tlie aiistocracy, and 
in 110 small degree friendly to the 
overthrow of the Monarchy. In ad¬ 
dition, it is notorious, that, as a wlndc, 
they exercise the elective franchise 
in a most corrupt and prejudiced 
manner, and are <lis(pialified by want 
of knowledge for making a proper 
clioice. The Spirit tells me tiiat the 
representative must he what the con¬ 
stituent is; lam compelled to be¬ 
lieve tliat a House of Commons form¬ 
ed by them would be anxious to give 
eflect to their wishes; and 1 cannot 
hut knoiv, that putting physical force 
out of view, there ivould he nothing 
to prevent it. Wliat this House is, 
the Ministry must he; and what the 
ministry is, th<* peers and crown 
must be. 

I cannot feel any desire to see 
sucli a House of Commons. As a 
member of the democracy, I cannot 
discover that my order would reap 
any advantage from the destruction 
of property, the loss of religious in¬ 
struction, the extinction of the aris¬ 
tocracy, and the establishment of a 
republic. On the contrary, I can 
easily perceive, that tlie ruin would 
fall Ae most heavily on tliis ordei*— 
tliat while it woulti smite the wealth¬ 
ier part of my brother democrats, it 
would not sjiarc to Uie labouring 
classes the remnant of food and com¬ 
fort which they still possess. The 
reform advocated by the Spirit would 
clearly be the destruction of almost 
every tiling w'ortli possessing. 

If tlie elective franchise be abused, 
it can make small difference whether 
the abuse be committed by an aris¬ 
tocrat or a democrat; corruption and 
incapacity must be as injurious in 
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the oue as iu the other. This is self- influence is beiilficial, I must have 
evident; therefore, what am I to think it; and to the extent in which demo- 
ef the Sjpirit’s honesty, when 1 see cratic influence is pernicious, 1 must 
it not only spaiiug the profligate reject it. When I look at late years, 
burgess, while it strikes at the less I lind that both tlrie aristocracy and 
profligate boroughmonger; but pre- the democracy have most gross- 
tending to remedy the deficiencies ly abused their election power; I 
and misdeeds of the latter by pro- therefore wish to apply a remedy to 
tecting and enlarging those of the the abuse in both. WJien 1 look at 
former ? I must think its honesty the House, I find tliat the two great 
is not a jot greater than its wisdom. parties in it arc far too powerful, and 

As a reformer, 1 follow such men that the independent part is much too 
as Mr Pitt and Mr Fox. I must look weak; I therefore wish to weaken 
at the duties of the House of C’oni- tlie former, and strengthen the latter, 
mons, to know what reform is neces- From all this, my views of reform 
sary. In so far as it has to represent make me anxious to transfer power 
public opinion, 1 find that this is not positively and negatively from both 
the mere opinion of the lower orders, the aristocracy and the lower orders, 
which is commonly a borrowed one, to the better part of the democracy, 
and borrowed, too, from these tile My object is to make the House of 
sources, the party slave, demagogue. Commons still more democratic—-to 
and traitor; it is the opinion of the give it to the democracy; but tliis 
independent, \ irtuous, intelligent, must be the real, and not the spu- 
and wise part of soci(*ty; and, coiise- rious one. T insist, tliat, in respect of 
quently, it is even less that of these jiersori, sentiment, and right of cor- 
orders than of the aristocracy. Hut poreal and political characUM*, the 
the House has other duties—it has democracy is not formed eitlievwhol- 
to manage public ailairs, to jirotcct lyorprincipallyby the lower classes, 
public institutions, and to act with and that, as a whole, its political 
rigid impartiality towards all classes, power ought to he exercised bjj its 
It is so far from being a democratic virtue, intelligence, and >w-isdoin.% 
thing, formed merely to wage war for Another grand grievance with tlie 

the sake of war against the aristo- Spirit is, the general peuMts and even 
cracy, that with its duty of resisting existence of the aristocaadyti ifc.pro- 
thc encroachments of the latter, is claims not only that tlie Jatter ought 
associated that of being its adviser, to have no influence,bubalso that its 
ally, and champion. I must, of course, natural, as well as cotistitutionalbe- 
confide the formatiou of the House as ing, is an evil. Its reasons are in a 
far as possible to such electors as large degree met by ivhat I have said 
will make it the must cflicicnt in already. A leading oue is, that, in¬ 
point of duty: in so far as aristocratic dependently of its seats iu the sHouso 

* Thiise defects of the present system desci've notice. The Jabnui'ers in manu/ac- 
tures and trade enjoy the elective franchise to a vast extent; 'but the agricultural 
labourer is deprived of it. The annual increase of electors is almost wholly confined 
to maunfacturing and trading ones ; while it is very great in them, it scarcely reaehoa 
those of agriculture. This annual increase takes place ehiefiy amidst the lower orders. 
Every year, in respect of votes, manufactuifs and trade ore gaining immensely on 
agriculture; ai|d the lower classes on the middle and upper ones. Manufiteturing 
and trading freeholders have multiplied so greatly in late years that they have taken 
the control of the election in various counties from the agricultural ones. A com¬ 
paratively short period of time has in many boroughs doubled the number of burgesses, 
and enabled the lower to wrest the command of the election wholly from the middle 
dasscs. 1 think any Tory worthy of the, name, may in this find reason to believe that 
some change is necessary; at any rate, 1 am sure every man may, who wishes to 
preserve the con.stitutioii. Those who blindly oppose refoi'm, instead of attacking 
the reformers with a call for a proper one, will do well to reflect, that while they are 
doing it, the present system is hourly making a radical reform—is continually expelling 
both Rgricultui'e and the middle classes from the House of Commons. A mighty 
revolution has already been thus made in the House, and if no remedy bo applied, the 
aristocracy will soon have no oth er part of it than its boroughs, and ^e populace will 
have all the remtioder. 
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of Commons, the at’lstocracjr mono¬ 
polizes too large a share of oflice, 
patronage, and rontrol in the gene¬ 
ral exeeudve. 'I'odie mass of the de- 
iiiomcy, it makis smaU difference 
wljother office be held by aristojirats 
or democrats, provided its duties be 
performed uprightly and wisely. All 
Jiisto'y testiliesthatdeniocratie rulers 
have been quite as ambitious, mer¬ 
cenary, ana unprincipled, as aristo¬ 
cratic ones; I iniglit go farther, but 
it is not necessary. With regard to 
wisdom, a glance at the empire is 
sufficient to prove that, on the whole, 
it has been governed as wisely as 
any republic ever was. I grant that 
continued public suffering proves in¬ 
capacity in the ruler, and that, on this 
test, the British government has been 
for several years a most imbecile one; 
but I cannot overlook the fact, that, 
in this term, the government has been 
under die dictation of the democracy 
—hw been the servile follower of the 
Spirit of the Ago, and its democratic 
sages. Judging from both the prac- 
tu^l rule and general principles of 
the latter, I cannot discover that they 
surpass the aristocracy in any point 
of official character. 

Are there any important matters 
ill wliich the interests of the aristo¬ 
cracy are bruug^iit into offensive con¬ 
flict with those of the democracy r" 
None can be named. The opponents 
of reform stand only on the dfetensivo, 
and they plead the general good, but 
not diat of the great alone: their ar¬ 
gument is, that the. change would be 
as destructive to the lower as to the 
higher classes. Whatever may be 
saidagainstthet’ornLaw.itobviously 
stands on that principle of eiiual pro¬ 
tection to property which forms the 
foundation of the manufacturer’s 
protecting duties; and if there were 
not a sin^e peer or great landowner 
in being, it would still be necessai^ 
to ^immense part of the communi¬ 
ty, xhe constitutional use of the aris¬ 
tocracy is, to form a defence to pro¬ 
perty, right, law, and authority, with¬ 
out regard to rank—to restrain the 
lower orders from unjust inroads on 
tlj^ese to their own injury, as well as 
that of others; and to act in concert 
with these orders in promoting the 
eneral weal of all classes, wiUiout 
istinctiun. Its interests are identi¬ 
fied with those of tlie democracy. 

Are there any important matters in 


wliich these bodies act as separate 
and hostile ones ? On reform, the 
corn law, &c. &c, the aristocracy is- 
about as much divided as the demo¬ 
cracy ; while lialf tlie latter lights on 
the aristocratic side, half the former 
uses its weapons on the democratic 
one. 

Let us suppose the aristocracy to 
lie wholly destroyed, and the state of 
things wished for l>y the Spirit to 
be established. In such case the 
Broiigliams, Humes, O’Lonnells, 
C’ohhetts, Hunts, tScc., would he tin* 
rulers of the empire; and is there the 
smallest reason for believing that 
they would he more lionest, disinter¬ 
ested, and wise ones, than it lias hi- 
tlierlo generally had '( Is then* any 
fair ground for supposing that, witli 
tiieni as tiie exeeutive, a House of 
('omiiions, eliosen exclusivelyby the 
lower orders, and a republic, the po¬ 
pulation would he more henefifiallj' 
governed than it has commonly 
been ^ It would he .superfluous to 
answer the (piestions. Every one 
may see that the couiniimity would 
be as much divided as it now is on 
leading questions, and tliat wliile.on 
the one iiand, it would he at onee 
plunged into war witli all h’lirope, 
and stripped of its colonies; on the 
other, lialf of it would be, in regard 
to both labourer and employer, sa¬ 
crificed to the rest. As a democrat, 
I must of course defend the aristo¬ 
cracy against the Spirit for tlie bene¬ 
fit of my own order. 

I will only notice another of its 
causes of revolution which is its lead¬ 
ing one—to wit, the distress of the 
population. I am as anxious to re¬ 
move this distress as it can be, but 
1 cannot be ignorant that it can only 
he accomplished by tlie removal of 
the causes—what, then, are they ? 
Demonstrably the Spirit and its prin¬ 
ciples. Wliat has destroyed capital 
and employment—reduced profits 
and wages—created foreign compe¬ 
titors—and produced an excess of 
population 'i Clearly tiie Spirit and 
Its principles. And what nas con¬ 
stantly opposed all enquiry, remedy, 
and relief, and insisted, not only that 
nothing should he done to mitigate 
the distress, but that nothing should 
be left undone calculated to increase 
it V Tlie knowledge of <*very niati 
replies—tlie Spirit and its principles. 

Putting this aside, is there any 
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evidence to prove that revolution 
would bo a reuKidy V The Spirit only 
. offern ^ddeuce of a contrary charac¬ 
ter. On its own declarations, it 
would can'y confiscation and want 
infinitely beyond the point they have 
reached, and take from the majority 
of the ])upulation the rliief part of 
the pro]>erty and subsistence it still 
retains. In addition, it proclaims its 
great ru’e of government to be, ad¬ 
herence to its theories and opinions, 
in utter scorn of tlieir conseiiueuces. 
You must plunder one class of so¬ 
ciety, and hew another to pieces— 
destroy this institution,and annul that 
law—plniitconfiscation here,and law¬ 
lessness there—remove your trusts, 
reierse your rnleN, and r<*nounce 
your com iclious, solely from obedi¬ 
ence to my will. You must not look 
at facts, or reg.Trd demonstrations— 
fruits and eflects you must not notice 
—petitions and remonstrances you 
must sternly disdain—and if your 
theories and systems ovurwhelm you 
with ruin and calamity, you must 
maintain tluun merely because they 
have emanated from my nsseitioiis. 
Such is firactically its language. .\s 
I Know tliat tlie worst tyranny whicli 
ever cursed tbe biiuiaii race, never 
went to a greater extreme of despot¬ 
ism and oppression, 1 must he an 
enemy to a revolutionary government 
founded upon it. 

I might concede ranch on all these 
poitits,"if the House of Coininonshad 
wholly passed from the influence of 
till' Democracy. The just rights and 
power of the latter are quite as es¬ 
sential, as those of the Aristocracy; 
and if any cause had really jdaced the 
election of the majority in this House 
under the control of the aristocracy 
or the executive, I will, without he¬ 
sitation, say 1 would have sanction(>d 
the application of a violent reniedr 
to so violent and portentous an evil. 
But I find that in one way or another 
the Democracy controls tbe election 
of such a majority in the House, as 
is abundantly sufficient for giving 
due efiect to its wishes; and I find 
farther, that for several years, tbe 
House has generally followed Uie 
opinions of the populace. Here is 
proof that the people possess ample 
means, without revolution, for re¬ 
dressing every wrong and grievance 
tliey can justiy complain of; and I 
cannot admit that their neglect, or 
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abuse of then^ornis aaiy ground fur 
an appeal to treason and rebellion. 

This is the Spirit of the Age which 
I am to take for my bodily and men¬ 
tal tyrant—thoeA-i^re the principles 
and objects wJiich I am to blindly 
embrace without examination, mere¬ 
ly because the will of the people de¬ 
mands it. If I do, I must violate the 
luwsof my God,and aid in robbing the 
]M‘ople of their rights, liberties, pri¬ 
vileges, property, and subsistence— 
I must be a traitor to my religion, 
my country, and my species; thcre- 
fori', nothing is left me but indignant 
refusal. 

I now ask, What has made a Spi¬ 
rit like this so omnipotent V WJiat 
has severed tlie people from their 
rulers—marshalled them againsttheir 
institutions—kindled the fratricidal 
war bettveen the Democracy and the 
Aristocracy, the poor mid the rich— 
and created the horrible tempest of 
revolution, nnardiy, and blood, which 
hangs over us ? A thousand voices 
IVoni amidst the trembling authorities 
of the realm reply. The had feelings 
of the people! Tlie fault is all in the 
piMiple! 1 deny it, and solemnly ar¬ 
raign these aiitliorities. I maintain 
that, ill the nature of tilings, notliing 
else could Jiave flowed from the con¬ 
duct which lias been for several years 
jmrsued by the Crown, the Cabinet, 
the Legislature, the. Aristocracy, and 
the Clergy. 

Previously to this term, it was the 
policy of government to teach the 
people to revere the wisdom of their 
ancestors, mid i-egard as sacred the 
principles which had made them so 
great and happy—to make their in¬ 
stitutions, religion, and country, oli- 
jects of chivalrous allectiou—to che¬ 
rish Uie proper feelings between su¬ 
perior and inferior—and to hold spe¬ 
culative change and innovation inab- 
ftorrence. Each interest and class 
was instructed to look on the others 
as its brethren, and to seek its jiros- 
perity in theirs; if one of them fell 
into distress, the vest were told to 
sympathize with it, and to think re¬ 
lief given it, at their cost, not a loss, 
hut a gain. 

And it was then the policy of go¬ 
vernment to watch vigilantly over the 
people’s weal, and promptly to ad¬ 
minister to them comfort and reme¬ 
dy in suffering. While it carefully 
protected them from all hazardous 
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changes on theory, it removed all 
proved evils and abuses to the utmost 
of its power. Every well-gi'oiinded 
petition from them met its friendly 
attention; and if any part of them 
were distressed, it spontaneously and 
at once gave them consolation, and 
laboured to relieve them. Every in¬ 
terest and class knew, when over¬ 
taken by misfortune, that govern¬ 
ment, as a matter of course, would 
take up its case, and render it all the 
assistance possible. 

The British government was then 
a paternal one. 

What followed ? The Crown and 
Ministry naturally carried with them 
the leading part, not only of the 
legislative aristocracy, clergy, and 
press, but also of the democracy; 
they carried with them the nation. 
The e-ause of t}ie constitution and 
laws, the church and the country, 
good priuciples and feelings of every 
kind, was thus made that of the as- 
i^endant party, as well as tlie national 
one; pairiotusni was aided by the 
fierce and det<*rmiiied enthusiasm of 
party in rendering it invincible. A 
gigantic moral force—an overpower¬ 
ing publit; opinion, was thus created 
to repress the bad in every thing. 
It made tin; profligate puI)licatioii 
infamous, and thereby banished it 
from the better parts of society; 
even the mighty powers of Lord 
Byron in their evil efforts were smote 
and rendered innoxious by it. In¬ 
subordination and disloyalty it t‘very- 
where restrained, as things criminal, 
despicable, and disgi'aceful. In every 
emergency Government had only to 
make the appeal, and an omnipotent 
host appeared in the field, which by 
moral power boro down all opposi¬ 
tion. In tbe worst days of Radi¬ 
calism, disaffection was chiefly con¬ 
fined to the lower classes; not only 
the upper, but the middle ones, were 
enthusiastically attached to the con¬ 
stitution and laws, and were as read}'^ 
to draw the sword in their defence 
against their misguided brethren, as 
they would have been to do it against 
a foreign enemy. 

Farther, the bonds of union and 
affection were preserved between 
different interests and classes. If the 
lower classes were distressed in any 

S uarter, they received the compas- 
on and assistance of their superiors. 
The better and influential part of the 


Democracy Saw its priuciples held, 
and its interests defended, by the 
Aristocracy; the various iqterests 
skw the same in regiu'd to each otlier. 
Gljbverhment, by removing suffering 
iit[niediately on its appearance, pre¬ 
vented it from a<‘quiring gi-eat mag- 
aitude, and furuiiiig a source of bad 
feeling. Wlien its endeavours were 
unsuccessful, they formed evidence 
of its good wishes, which satisfied 
the better part of the sufferers. Its 
anxiety to protect property made all 
who possessed any—small landown¬ 
ers, farmers, shipowners, manufac¬ 
turers, Ike., as well as others—its sup¬ 
porters through interest. It placed 
preservation and profit on the side 
of loyalty and order; and loss and 
ruin on tlial of disaffection and in¬ 
subordination. 

Beyond all tliis, tbe eonimunity 
was generally kept in prosjverity. 

Five or six years ago this policy 
was toUilIv'^ reversed; and let it never 
be foj’gotten, that tlie change was 
made vvitliont tin* shadow of coni- 
}>ulsiuu and necessity. The Spirit 
of tin* Age, wliicli had ))revionsly 
been ravaging the earth, was sub¬ 
dued ; and all was peace, prosperity, 
content, harmony, and happiness. 

The weight of government, phy¬ 
sical and moral, was now llirown 
into the scale with the infidel and 
revolutionist; it was employed to 
resuscitJite the fallen .Spirit of the 
Age. The (’annings declared that 
tin; coubtitution was essentially v ici- 
ous and tyrannical in regard to the 
priv ileges and protection it gave to 
the. religion of the State. The llus- 
kisKons and Grants ridiculed the 
wisdom of our ancestors, and in¬ 
sisted that the general principles on 
which the empire had been govern¬ 
ed were erroneous and pernicious. 
Tlie Peels maintained that the coun¬ 
try had “ outgrown all its institu¬ 
tions,” and of'course that a hatch 
of new ones was necessary. They 
naturally smote priiicijiles and feel¬ 
ings with laws and institutions; in¬ 
dividually, or collectively,they taught 
the people to despise and hate all 
established things, to think the poli¬ 
tical and social system full of bar¬ 
barous defects and evils, and to re¬ 
gard a comprehensive change on 
theory as essential. This change, 
in important points, was, as they con¬ 
fessed, the one called for by tbe 
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Spirit of the Age. Granting that 
they did not go quite so far in avowal 
as their new brethren, this was of no 
moment. Mr Canning’s general in¬ 
sinuations against" foreign desjiuts” 
and tlie Church received ainple ex¬ 
planation from the explicit diatribes 
of Mr Brougham and Mr G’Connell. 
Mr Uiiskisson's vagu(‘ nssertions in 
favour of the working classes, had 
precise meaning given tliem by the 
speeches of Mr Hume. When Sir 
R. Peel declared liimself a friend to 
free trade, the expounders of tlie 
latter stated it to be flatly opposed to 
the Com Laws and colonial muiiopo- 
lies. If ininisUTH made reservations 
in act and detail, thi>y avowed that 
theyagi-eed in general ]>riuciple with 
the Whigs and Liberals; and the lat¬ 
ter t(>8tined to the truth of it. Their 
newsp.rpers intimated that they were 
h‘ttered in word and deed by situa¬ 
tion and circumstance,—Unit the 
Aristocracy prevmiti'd them, much 
against their wishes, from giving tlie 
widest a])pIicatiou to lilieral doc¬ 
trines. In addition, their open en¬ 
mity was e\chisi\cly directed against 
those by wliotn such doctrines were 
opposed. 

Government, by this reversal of 
policy, not only arrayed tin* people 
against their institutions and law's, 
but incited every interest and class 
to seek the ruin of the others. It 
taiiglit the masters to seek wealtli in 
the stai'vation of their workmen, and 
tlie workmen to look for abundance 
in their masters’ loss of capital and 
profit: it to1dnianufactiir(!s and trade 
they could only find prosperity in the 
sacrifice of agriculture, and the lat¬ 
ter it could only flourish by destroy¬ 
ing the protections of the former. 
Tlie colonies, the banks, and every 
otlier interest, were thus, in detail, 
held up by it as a prey to be hunted 
down by the other. The divisions, 
fury, and strife, wliiuh tins generated 
throughout tlie community, all har¬ 
moniously conspired to feed the ge¬ 
neral hostility towards the constitu¬ 
tion and laws. The working classes 
found they could not well pull dowm 
their masters, w'ithout pulling down 
law and property. Manufactures 
and trade perceived that it would 
aid them greatly in crushing agricul¬ 
ture, to email the House of Com¬ 
mons and the aristocracy; and the 
democracy saw, that to subdue its 


enemy, the ariatocncy, it was neces¬ 
sary to subdue the ^urch and mo¬ 
narchy. 

And government not only prt^i- 
biied itself from protecting, but com¬ 
pelled itself to destroy, the public 
prosperity. This or that interest was 
flourishing, but it was doing so on 
mistaken "policy, at the cost of the 
others, therefore it wa^ilunged Into 
ruin for their gain. Tlie dipping 
interest, or some other, w’as involved 
ill bankruptcy, but its loss was profit 
to the others, therefore it could not 
on any account be relieved. The 
hundreds and thousands of workmen 
employed by this trade were enjoy¬ 
ing good wages and comfort; but 
tliey were doing so to the injury of 
other trades, therefore they were 
preci])itated into want and wretch¬ 
edness ; and tiie hundreds of thou¬ 
sands employed in that were perish¬ 
ing from hunger, but their famine 
was the benefit of other trades, there¬ 
fore it could not be mitigated. Go¬ 
vernment, like the Destroying Angel, 
traversed the empire to give the blow 
of death to prosperity and compe¬ 
tence in every quarter. 

'Die Executive naturally made the 
Legislature, the Aristocracy, the De¬ 
mocracy, and the Press, w'ith little 
exi'cptioii, unanimous in support of 
its new jiolicy. It combiiiea ail par¬ 
ties in siicli support as a party matter. 
A moral force—a public opinion, in¬ 
finitely more stupendous and irresis¬ 
tible than that which hod jircviously 
existed to protect good feelings and 
institutions, Avas created to destroy 
them. The bad side before bad al- 
Avays possessed a strong party, but 
the good one now had every one 
against it. The infidel and republican 
publication sprung from bankruptcy 
into prosperous and exalted circula- 
jtion, because it Avas enabled to mount 
the colours of the Cabinet. The 
Wliig and the Radical, the foe of the 
Church and the reviler of the Aris¬ 
tocracy ; not only tlie Broughams and 
Humes, but the Hunts and Carliles, 
were uoav red-hot ministerialistti,' 
and propagated their doctrines as 
those of constituted authorities. Er¬ 
ror, ^ilt, shame, and infamy, were 
transferred by all authority and mo¬ 
ral power to those who defended the 
constitution aod laws, religion and 
subordination. 

The distress produced by govern- 
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meat, as well as the strife of interest 
and class, operated in the most pow¬ 
erful manner in favour of the cause 
of revolution. It acquired the great¬ 
est nmgnitude, and took apni*niauunt 
character; every one saw that go¬ 
vernment had caused his sufferings, 
and would give him no relief; the 
man of property perceived that,under 
the existing system, he must go on 
from loss to ruin; and the labourer, 
that he had nothing to expert but an 
increase of misery; all were assured 
by the doctrines of autliority that 
the changes which revolution would 
make w'ould be highly beneficial. In¬ 
terest was thus ])laced by govern¬ 
ment wholly on the side of disaffec¬ 
tion, disorder, and rebellion. 

When all things in and out of power 
thus harmoniously conspired to iii- 
culeate the priiicijjles of the Spirit 
of the Age, and suppress oi>])Obit(‘ 
ones, is it matter of wonder tli.ntthey 
were triumphantly successful ‘r 
I cannot conceive how thejn'csenl 
Miuistry cau have ac<juir(‘d the hai- 
dihootl to c«)inplain of the feelings 
and conduct of the people. For 
several mouths after it was formed, 
it was, ill genuine popularity, almost 
the most ]ioAverful one tliat ever 
existed; it had piu'fcct freedom of 
choice in policy and creed. Had it 
resolved to extenuiuate the Spirit, 
and re-establisli the jirinciples of 
loyalty, subordination, and harmony, 
it would have been entlmsiastically 
supported by the better part of the 
community, and but little ojqioseil 
by the other. All sides expected it 
would do so. The bubble of free- 
trade and iiuiovutiun hud Inirst, and 
novelty of an opposite kind was wish¬ 
ed for. Ilow has it acted 'i 
It gained odice through the only 
pai'ty which lias defended tlie insti¬ 
tutions and good feelings of the em¬ 
pire ; and then it coranienccd a war* 
of extermination against it for de¬ 
fending them. Upon this party, the 
ruffians of the WelUiigtuii Press, 
and the Dawsons of the ^Velliugtoii 
Ministry, have heaped ulUlt<dr scurri¬ 
lities; its publications have been tbe 
only ones which the man ^vlio fills 
the office of Attoriiey-Geiicral has 
thought deserving of being singled 
out for ruin by his prosecutions; and 
its principles have been those to 
which the leading Ministers have 


confined their dissent and reproba¬ 
tion. 

It lias at last destroyed this party 
in respect of feeling and object. As 
soon as it got fairly seated in office, 
it made a sweeping change in the 
fundamental laws of the realm, and 
in a vital part of tlie constitution; it 
did this in deftance of national feel¬ 
ing ; and it was enabled to do it by 
snc.li a hideous display of violated 
]>rinciple and ])U;dge in the legisla¬ 
ture as (he astonished world never 
before witnessed. This of course 
brought the Crown, (’iibinet. Legis¬ 
lature, Aristocracy, and Clergy, into 
fatal conflict n ilh the onl)' piirt of 
the community still faithful to them; 
aud it was abuuduiitly sufficient for 
converting allcction into enmity. 
Nothing else could haic severed the 
])Owerful bonds which yet hound tlu* 
mass of the people to their goveni- 
nipul and institutions. The ground 
for ojiposiug cliaiigi' and innovation 
was thus cemverted into a necessity 
for them; tin* party which had op¬ 
posed them went o\er to their ad- 
\ ocates. 

Aud yet a Ministry which could so 
act, complains of tlu* feelings and 
conduct of the ])cople! In the exer¬ 
cise of Unit hirtliright wliieli tlie 
blood, of iny fatlu'rs ]>urchased, I 
fervently rejoice, as uu Fuglisbman, 
Unit rulers who could exhibit sui-h 
au abuse of power, could not do it 
with iiujiunity—that it covered tliem 
n ith public animosity, and shook the 
allegiance of Uu; country to its cen¬ 
tre. 

Oil the other hand, this Ministry 
has ipgularly supported the Wiiigs 
and Liberals, It haspr.aised llieni as 
individuals, ])atrunised their publi¬ 
cations, and identified itself as far 
a's possible witli their principles. In 
the few points in winch it has refu¬ 
sed to comply with the full extent 
of their demands, it has ostentati¬ 
ously proclaimed its agreenumt with 
them 111 general creed. 

Yet a Miuistry like this complains 
of the feelings and conduct of the 
people! There is not a single feeling 
or principle entertained by the peo¬ 
ple, which this Miuistry has not di¬ 
rectly or indirectly taught them. It 
has treated loyalty aud content as 
crimes, ami given a bounty to disaf¬ 
fection and convtilsioii. Wliile it 
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has ]»eld up those as tJie only true 
instructors, who have arrayed the 
servant against the master, the poor 
against tlie rich, revolution against 
ciinservntioii, and repul>licaniBin 
against raonarrhisui; its w’hole con¬ 
duct lias been of a kind to goad the 
jieople into the iMlo]>tion of their 
srhenirs hy suffering. Several years 
since, it ivas proved before Parlia¬ 
ment that a great excess of labourers 
existed in Kent, which was producing 
deplorable effects on their circum¬ 
stances and morals. It has since been 
again and again pressed on its atten¬ 
tion, that the same (‘auses were pro¬ 
ducing the ssiine eflects in various 
otlier counties; and it has been clear, 
that the evil would incn'iiso with¬ 
out legislative remedy. Yet Minis¬ 
ters have constantly refused to do 
any thing in the way of relief, 'rin'j' 
have acted in the same manner touch¬ 
ing every petition frbni the distress¬ 
ed. Tlie owner of property sinking 
into ruin, and the stan ing labourer 
in every cpiarter, have been told no- 
tliing could be done for tbein. Tlie, 
cominunity at largi* has bi‘eii for 
years involved in iinexainpbnl dis¬ 
tress, and these Ministers have regu¬ 
larly refused all enquiry .^nd reme¬ 
dy, save a remission of taxes, little 
felt, and incapable of reaching the 
quarters wliere the distr(‘ss was tlic 
most severe. 

('unstituted as liuman nature is, is 
it iiosslble for a people to remain at¬ 
tached to a system of government 
which will a]>ply no remedy to its 
losses and sufferings, and ]>romise 
nothing but a coutinnance of tliein V 

What but the conduct of this Mi¬ 
nistry on the ('atbolic ipiestion com¬ 
pleted the destruction of the charac¬ 
ter of the Legislature with the People 
at large, of tlie Aristocraey with the 
Democraey, and of the Clergy with 
the Laity—caused reform to he taken 
up hy tlie intelligent and virtuous 
part of the community as a matter of 
salvation—and converted that ques¬ 
tion which made the influential part 
of the Irish people ardent supporters 
of the constitution and government, 
and prohibited Irish independence 
from being mentioned, into one of 
national strife between England and 
Ireland for the overthi ow of the em¬ 
pire ? 

Yet a Ministry like this complains 


of the feelings and conduct of the 
people! 

And what right has the Legislature 
to join in the complaint? It has for 
many years zealously taught the feel¬ 
ings and prinei]>les entertained hy 
tlie ])eople, and laboured to suppress 
all others. When it has regularly 
made the Broughams, Huskisaons, 
Humes, and O'C^onuells, the general 
exjiuunders of its sentiments, why 
does it quarrel with the people for 
adopting them ? Were its sweeping 
denunciations agaiiistinstitiitions and 
laws—its attacks on the well-aftect- 
ed, and protection of the traitorous 
and rebellious—its incitements of 
every description to revolutionary 
olijeets, to be disregarded ? When it 
held up all who defended the glori¬ 
ous fabric under ^vhicli the country 
had become so great and happy, as 
fools, knaves, and enemies of the 
Slati*, why does it condemn the 
People for believing it, and lament 
tliat such defenders have vanished ? 

Has not the Legislature in late 
years swept away the laws which 
])lacpd the servant under the autho¬ 
rity of the master, and jirohihited 
the u'orkiiig olasses from forming 
themselves into the uiigoveruahle 
masses they now (txliihit ? Has it not 
roiiiitouaneed the doctrine, that the 
lower orders were tlie most enlight¬ 
ened and wise part of the commu¬ 
nity ; and sanctioned tlie schemes 
for teaching them scieiice without 
religion, and party-polities without 
morals V Has if taken a single step 
to jiromote religion and morals; and 
has it not carried on regular war 
against the Church, and adopted 
eVery measure brought liefore it, 
calculated to injure morals ? 

What right, then, has the Legisla¬ 
ture to coinplain of the jieople ? 

When it lias constantly told the 
people, that the cheaper corn is, 
the better for them; and that the 
principles of free tiade aie the true 
ones; is it not natural for them to 
he the enemies of tlie corn law and 
the Aristocracy ? When it has assu¬ 
red them that the taxes are the great 
cause of their siifferlngR, ana cut 
down property and wages in every 
calling, without compensation, is it 
not natural for them to call for the 
extinction of taxes through the rob¬ 
bery of the public creditor ? When 
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it has treated the Church as it has can I give credit to the assertion that 
done, can they tliink iicr deserving its means are now restricted to the 
of support ? Wlien its ridicule and production of distress ? ^ 
censures have been cast on every in- WJiat am I to tliink of the defence 
stitutiou, can they he expected to of the Legislature, as put forth by 
regard the two Houses of Parlia- its spokesmen, the Whigs and Libe- 
ment as exceptions ? Was it possible rals—people who have long formed 
for it to act as it did on tlie Catliolic to this empire the greatest curse that 
c]uestion, and still retain the respect ever scourged humanity ? “ W^e 

and conMence of the people V know,” cried the Broughams and 

For several years, not a single pc- Humes, “ that you are in terrible 
tition from the people has been able suffering; but notliing shall be done 
to gain tlie attention of the Legisla- to relieve you. Vour excess of stai‘- 
ture; and, in general, it has covered ving labourers cannot be removed, 
the petitioners with slaiuh'r and in- because it is proliibited by political 
suit. Immense masses of them have, economy. W'e will relieve them by 
in detail, implored it to enquire, and taking from them their parish allow- 
receive proofs, in order that it migiit ance, and reducing taxes tliey do not 
spare their possessions, or remedy pay. Free trade, must bind your hind- 
tlieir sufferings; but they have im- owners to loss of rent—your farmers 
plored in vain. When tfce country to losing prices—your shipowners 
at large was in unparalleled distress, to losing treiglits—your producers 
it refused investigation, and declared to loss of capital and jirofit—and your 
notliing could be. granted as rrtief labourers to fatnini' wages, for die 
beyond a remission of taxes. benefit of tin* rest of tin* community; 

While this lias been the case in by tliis it is now filling you with 
free, luit, alas ! no longer happy Kng- riches and ahundann*. Your distress 
laud, the despots of the (Joiitiiient flows from your taxes, which, when 
have heen introducing new kinds of they were double tlieir present 
employment, making canals, colo- amount, neier injured you ; and now 
iiiKlng their waste land, encouraging wise and eiiliglitcMied measures which 
tlieir manufactures, and doing every have swejif away your property,pro- 
tliing possilile to employ the labour, fits, ^vages, ami employineut, have 
and protect the propeily, of their only preienled it from being more 
subjects. severe, AVe will remove tlie loss of 

■VVhen I, as one of the jieople, look your laudowners, farmers, sliipown- 
at this humiliating contrast, where ers, and other capitalists, by taking a 
am I to find tlie justification of the few shillings per annum from their 
Legislature ? Wlien 1 know that the taxes; and give abundance to your 
latter bad evidence before it, proving famishing labourers by supplying 
tiie labouring classes in many coun- them witli cheap beer when they 
ties to be almost wholly on the poor- cannot afford to buy any. This wdll 
rates, sinking the fkrmers into insol- be wonderfully efficacious—it will 
vency, infinitely too numerous for be an infallible nostrum; but if it 
the ({uautity of labour, employed as happen to be insufficient, we will 
beasts are, and plunged into the ex- abolish the rorn-law, throw away 
treme of penury and barbarism;— your colonies, and destroy every re- 
and when 1 know, too, that my coun- maiuing jirotection. In truth, the 
try had, at liome and abroad, abun- high prie.es which your landed and 
d^ceofwaste land,loose capital,and other interests still obtain, form a 
idia sliipping, can I think it possessed great source of their ioss and insol- 
no means of removing so tremendous veiicy!” 

an evil ? Wlien I know tliat the suf- Such has heen in plain English the 
fering interests were in great pros- language of these sham patriots— 
perity before the Legislature took these pretended friends of tne people 
from them their protections, and that —these real apostles of (^fiscatioii, 
the latter could have been easily re- Iieggary, hunger, misery, and national 
stored, can I beiieve that it had no ruin. On every occasion, they have 
means of relieving them ? When I occupied the first place in refusing 
know that, previously to late years, enquiry, rmecting petitions, insisting 
the Legislature almost immediately that no suffering, however extreme, 
removed tlie distress of any interest, no remedy, however obvious, should 
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be attended to, and urging the Mi- 
nintry to strike at what remained of 
food and property. Thoir barbarous 
ignorance ana folly could deceive no 
man who knew liis right hand from 
his left; and the People could only 
feel disgust and indignation when 
they saw the Legislature make itself 
the metiiul of such persons. 

Free trade has long been acknow¬ 
ledged throughout tlie country, even 
by its friends—saving, of course, the 
scribblers and orators who write and 
speak of what they do not under¬ 
stand—to be a complete failure: a 
more conclusive proof of the truth 
of tills could not be given, than the 
fact, that from the five years which 
have elapsed since it came into effect, 
grievous suffering has sat on the com- 
niuiiit}^ and especially on those di¬ 
visions of it which it has more direct¬ 
ly alfected. Prices and other things 
jirove at this inomeiit that the lead¬ 
ing doctrines w'ere wholly erroneous 
on which sniall notes were suppress¬ 
ed. Here is demonstration that the. 
Legislature has bi’en long on vital 
matters acting on lh(> most false and 
mischievous jirinciples; and can it, 
therefore, with reason complain that 
it possesses nut the confidence of 
the ]ieuple when it still clings to 
tliein 'r' 

When the labourer who is always 
on the parish, who is treated like a 
brute, and who is destitute of eom- 
moii necessaries, is assured by the 
Legislature that nothing shall be done 
for him—is it matter of wonder that 
he becomes an incendiary and relnd r’ 
When the inechatiii* and ai’tisan 
find that the J^egislatiirn has given 
them want for coinpetence, and tells 
them they have nothing better to 
hope for—can it be expected that 
they will bo contented and well-af¬ 
fected y When the small and mid¬ 
dling landowners, farmers, shipown¬ 
ers, colonists, and other people of 
property, see that, from the measures 
of the Legislature, their property is 
■ustaining daily waste, aud that it 
covers them with contumely, and re¬ 
fuses protection from the ruin into 
which they are sinking—^would it not 
be contrary to the. laws of nature for 
them to be attached to their rulers? 
When the labourer cannot oppose 
revolution, without giving perma¬ 
nency to hU own want and misery— 
when the ra«n of property c«nnot 


oppose it, without binding himself to 
a continuance of loss—when the peo¬ 
ple at large cannot oppose it, without 
perpetuating a system of rule, which, 
on creed, plunges division of them 
after division into ruin, aud obsti¬ 
nately refuses jn’otection to the lo¬ 
sing, and assistance to the starving— 
is it not at variance with all that is 
known of human nature, to imagine 
they will be its enemies ? 

In speaking thus of the Legislature, 

I speak of that u'hich is dead, for the 
heuefit of the living. 

And ivhy does the Aristocracy com¬ 
plain of the feelings and conduct of 
the People ? Half of it has taken the 
lead ill giving them such instructors 
as they liavc had, and teaching them 
such doctrines as they have embra¬ 
ced ; iu this, it has received the 
sanction and assistance of tlie other 
half. J'o the charge, that they will 

II oJonger follow it, I reply. They have 
heiiii made wliat they are, by being 
its followers, and it is only in obe¬ 
dience to its own tuition that they 
now wish to he its leaders. 

Has the Aristocracy in the body 
endeavoured to convince the People 
that cheap corn would injure them 
through the distress it would bring 
on landowners, farmers, and hus¬ 
bandry labourers ? Has it attempted 
to prove to them that the corn-law, 
iu HO far as it gives protection and 
])rosperit.y to tTie agriculturists, is 
bcmeticial to tlie rest of the commu¬ 
nity? Has it defended this law on 
grounds of general lienetit? No; it 
has told tiiera that cheap bread would 
be highly advantageous to them, that 
the doctrines whicli called for the 
abolition of tlie corn-law are true, and 
that the latter is an evil rendered 
necessary by the taxes alone. Has it 
lalioured to obtain for oilier interests 
tbe same jirolection w'hich it enjoys ? 
No; it lias assisted iu depriving some 
wholly of protection, and in restrict¬ 
ing the rest to that which is not 
equal to one-third of its own. Some 
of its publications teach the ddetrinee 
of free trade, attack the protecting 
duties of other interests, and insist 
that the shipping interest, the fishing 
one, &c., ought to have none. 

What right, then, has it to blame 
the People for insisting on cheap 
bread, calling for the robbery of the 
public creditor, and treating it as an 
enemy ? When shipowners, fisher- 
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men, &c. find its own organs decia* 
ring that they ought to liave no pro¬ 
tection wliatever,‘'is it not natural for 
them to attack the protecting duties 
of tile overgrown landowners, and 
regard it as a destroyer of theii’ for¬ 
tunes and subsistence ? 

Has the Aristocracy employed its 
borough influence in the House of 
Commons to keep out of this House 
the empiric and innovator, the infi¬ 
del and demagogue, the foe of reli¬ 
gion and assailant of tlie constitu¬ 
tion ; and to place its great parties 
under the guidance of upright, pa- 
ti'iotic, and noble-minded men—men 
duly qualified to instruct and lead 
not only it, but the nation 'i Has it 
employed this influonce to uphold, 
ill the House, virtue, public spirit, 
honour, and fidelity; and to punisli 
apostasy and profligacy ? Has it em¬ 
ployed this influence to protect the 
('hurch and other institutions, lawn 
and morals? Has it employed this 
influence to compel the Ilousf‘ to 
listen to the prayers of the yieople— 
enquire into the causes of distress— 
investigate the truth of the principles 
it acted on—save sinking property— 
remove penury—and promote pros¬ 
perity, harmony, and iiappiiiess ? 

If it hai'e done this, I, as one of the 
People, will he satisfied u ithout re¬ 
form, and I will ansiver for the mass 
of my brethren. 

It cannot be necessary for ,me to 
say it lias done tlie contrary. My 
country knows as well as I do, that 
the Aristocracy alone sent the men 
to the House of Conimoiis who lm\e 
brought on her such appalling cala¬ 
mities, and placed her on the brink 
of revolution—that tlie Aristocracy 
alone gave them the jiower to pro¬ 
duce what they have produced—that 
the Aristocracy alone made them in¬ 
vincible against the people—and that 
the Aristocracy could at any time 
have put a stop to their mad career 
of rum. I need not point to its con¬ 
duct on the (Catholic Question; no¬ 
thing but this conduct did induce, 
and could have induced, the intelli¬ 
gent and virtuous part of the people 
to take up tlie cause of reform. 

In condemning the call for reform, 
it attacks its own offspring. 

Has^ the Aristocracy in late years 
done its constitutional duty iii up- 
Imlding the Monarchy and Qiurcli— 
protecting the just power and inde¬ 


pendence of the Crown—defending 
the Sovereign from the tyranny ot 
his Ministers—and repelling the eii^ 
croacliinents of the Commons ? 

The evidence all proves the re¬ 
verse. 

As one of the People, 1 am re¬ 
proached for not following the Aris¬ 
tocracy. Which division of it am I 
to follow? If I select the Whigs, I 
must associate with those most loath¬ 
some of all unnatural reptiles, titled 
demagogues and rabble Nobles; 1 
must believe all the Spirit of the 
Age, teaches, and make of the House 
of ('ominous an engine for stifling 
tlie people’s prayers, and heaping 
on liiein every calamity. If I fol¬ 
low Miiiisteriulists, I must mix with 
tliosc most venomous of all unnatu¬ 
ral reptiles, Nobles whose honour 
cannot be trusted, Peers who have 
violated their pledges, and betrayed 
their cause; 1 must still be tlie Spi¬ 
rit’s disciple, and I must obey all 
the cumiiiauds of the liigs. 1 can¬ 
not stoop to the contamination, or 
be so far the enemy of mi'self and 
tlie Pco[)le. Higher and hcHer lead¬ 
ers than the Aristocra<*y must be 
mine. 

And what ground have the (,’lcrgy 
for eotiiphiiuing of the feelings and 
conduct of the People r Have they, 
as ill duty houiul, zealously u]ipose(l 
the desti'uctive doctrines wliich have 
inundated the country ? Have the 
Universities refuted the mock sci¬ 
ences and counterfeit ethics which 
have caused government to fill the 
empire with suffering and demorali¬ 
zation ? lias the cloipience of the. 
Prelates, from tlicir in Parlin- 
inmit, pointed to the spread of iufi- 
deiity and licentiousness—denoun¬ 
ced public as well as private iiimio- 
rality—iiivok(>d opposition to tliose 
wiio were uiidermiiiiug the founda¬ 
tions of society—and supplicated for 
the means of extending religious iu- 
structiuu amidst the Joiver orders ? 
Have the Clergy industriously toiled 
to instioict the ignorant, and reclaim 
tlie eiTing—to win the afl'ection of 
the laity, and to promote the inte¬ 
rests of the Churcli ? In the extre¬ 
mity of the latter, has the laity found 
in them leaders of apostolic sanctity 
and courage—the true amidst the 
faithless—the pure amidst the cor¬ 
rupt—the examples of iuflexible fide¬ 
lity and heroic mai-tyrdoin ? 
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History asserts the contrary. She 
offers evidence that the universities 
have filled the Cabinet and Legisla¬ 
ture with the creed of national ruin; 
and that the voice of the Prelates has 
been scarcely heard in Parliatnent. 
She proves farther, that the clergy 
have gone with the stream—have 
been the instrmnentsof men in power 
—have used little effort to gain the 
attachment of the laity—have, in a 
large degree, fought against it in as- 
sailiug the Churcli—have neglected, 
and, to a great exletit, betrayed the 
interests confided to their care—and 
have furnished some of the most 
dark and disgusting examples of \io- 
latioii of principle, tri'aciiery, trea¬ 
son, corruption, and profligacy. 

AVhat right, then, have the clergy 
to complain that tin* people no longer 
confide in and follow them ? 

'Die charges of Radicalism, which 
an* so profusely scattered about, may 
probidily be thrown on me for speak¬ 
ing ill this manner. If they be, I care 
not. 1 have, for nearly scieii years, 
occupied a prominent jilace in tlie 
political dejiartment of this Maga¬ 
zine ; and niy labours will amjily 
protect me in the eyes of those whose 
favour 1 value from the suspicion of 
being the enemy of my country and 
her in-stitiitions. 1 have sejiarated 
the principle from the individual— 
the object from the party; and that 
holy cause which 1 have e\er niaiii- 
tained is still mine. 1 am assailing 
Radicalism in its head-tjijarters—at¬ 
tacking the great Radicals—arraign¬ 
ing the worst of the revolutionists, 
, the leaders of revolution ; and I 
am not to be deterred, because 1 
find in these the prineijiles and per¬ 
sons of constituted authorities. 1 
charge, but to reform; and scourge, 
but to coirect In a crisis like this, 
we must have before us, in utter 
scorn of fear and reserve, the great 
causes. 

Here is astate ofthings wholly with¬ 
out example. The working classes 
ar(‘, Avith trifling exceptions, on the 
side of revolution, and the mass of 
them decidedly so; the body of the 
miildle classes is on the same side, 
or neutral. Moral poAver is about as 
much with revolution, as physical; 
no one scarcely dares to mention the 
explodi'd words—loyalty, subordi¬ 
nation, and nttachment to the con¬ 
stitution—or to o^)pose the main 


doctrines and objects of the’revolu¬ 
tionists. 

What must be the remedies ? 

The Ministry is most deservedly 
despised by the mass of the popula* 
tion. The Whigs naturally are op¬ 
posed to it, and the body of the 
Tories, saving a worthless part of the 
aristocratic ones, are the same; all 
parties are against it, and this is one 
great reason Avhy there is no power 
fully equal to oppose revolution: in 
addition, the creed of this Ministry 

t ireveiits effectual opposition to the 
atter. 

Clive us a Ministry to which some 
great portion of the connnunily Avill 
warmly attach itself; and let it bold¬ 
ly oppose the doctrines of tlie Spirit 
of the Age. A mighty physical and 
moral foire, comprehending the au¬ 
thorities of the realm, AviJI thus be 
at once brought into the field on the 
side of peace and conservation. 

The great objects of the revolu¬ 
tionary part of the people have much 
less to do Avitli politics, than they had 
fornierl}'. Retorni and a republic 
are but secondary matters and means; 
tlie King is popular; and no great 
d(‘gree of exasperation is manifested 
tOAA'ards ])ublic authorities. TJie Avar 
is one of hunger against property, 
and loss against the causes of it; it 
seeks principally emiiloymeut, ade¬ 
quate wages, and protection of pro¬ 
perty. bor tlie last tAVo or tliree 
years it has been tlie general reinaik 
aiuidsttlie Avorkiiig clusseb—We ean- 
uot bear this much longer, and if 
governnipiit Avill do nothing for us, 
we must do something for ourselves. 
The disaffeetion of the middle classes 
arises ehiefly from their losses. 

Acting upon this, l<>t the ueAv Mi¬ 
nistry begin W'itbout delay to reruovo 
want and Ids'*. Let it clear Kent 
and other counties of their excess of 
labourers. Let it giA’e to landoAvners 
and farmers that protection wliich 
will secure tlieir property and enable 
them to give adequate AA'ages; and 
do the same to every interest. Give 
emfiloynient and proper w-ages to the 
husbandry labourers, artisans, &(*., 
and tlieywill be again peaceable and 
contented; give security of property 
and profits to the landoAvners, farm¬ 
ers, shipoAvners, &c. &c., and tliey 
will be again loyal: give good Avages 
to your labouring classes, and good 
profits to your producers; and you 
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will make your town shopkeepers 
prosperous and well affected. 

In gtriug the most prompt and 
liberal relief to every suffering in¬ 
terest and class, let evil things be 
sternly repressed in every quarter. 
In giving food and employment to 
the labourers, put down their com¬ 
binations, and bring them again un- 
der the government of their masters. 
In mving protection and prosperity 
to ^ various interests, extinguish 
tiiose brutal and horrible doctrines 
which assert that each must flourish 
through the injury of the others— 
that the capitalist must be enriched 
by the starvation of the labourer; and 
manufactures must prosper through 
the insolvency of agriculture. In 
giving to each interest all the protej-- 
tiou It can fairly desire, resolutely 
compel it to contribute liberally to 
the benefit of the others. 

Lot the Aristocracy employ its in¬ 
fluence in the House of Commons in 
aid of all this. Let it at once take 
up the real cause of the people, and 
insist on comprehensive eii(|uiry tuid 
remedy. Let it, in this House, silence 
the wretched brawlers who keep up 
the outcry touching taxes and re¬ 
trenchment, and who insist that the 
Legislature ought to produce loss 
and hunger, but not to relieve them. 
Let it demand ample protection, not 
only for the small landowner and 
farmer, but for every manufacturer 
and trader who needs it. In addition 
to this, let It on its estates use its 
influence to bring its tenants and 
their labourers together under the 
same roof, and to establish tlie excess 
of labourers on the waste lauds. 

Let the Clcrgjr think of their reli¬ 
gion, and not of themselves—shake 
off their subserviency to power—cul¬ 
tivate the attachment of the laity— 
place themselves at its head for the 
protection of the Church—and labour 


without ceasing for the extension of 
religion amidst die lower orders. 

You may call this unworthy ^f no¬ 
tice ; be it so, but wiiat can yc^lMWpe 
for from a continuance of youj^sys- 
tem ? If you still follow the Uuskis- 
sons, Peels, Broughams, rad Humes, 
what will they iiext lead you to? 
You have got your cheap labour, and 
it has given you incendiaries and le- 
bels; you Ime got your low prices, 
and they have given you beggary, 
convulsion, and revolution. You may 
smite wliat remains of protection, 
and then stand still in savage insen¬ 
sibility to the ruin and misery you 
have produced ; but will your inac¬ 
tion be tolerated? You may, when 
the suffering body brings its dis¬ 
tresses before you, “ let it alone,” 
but will the let-it-aloue system let 
you alone ? Let your present situa¬ 
tion cause you to reflect deejily on 
these questions liefore you proceed 
farther. It is deiuoiistrabie, that, 
if the Rufleriiigs of your lahouring 
classes be but a little increased, they 
will, in a mass, overtlirow your wlmle 
fabric of government and society;—i 
it is ecjually demonstrable, tbat, with 
your present system,these sufferings 
will continually increase ; — it is 
equally demonstrable, tbat nothing 
but legislative measures can remove 
their excess, and enable their em¬ 
ployers to give them adetpiale wages; 
—it is equally demonstrable, that no¬ 
thing but such measures can relieve 
the distressed interests;—and it is 
therefore demonstralile, tbat you 
must wholly reverse your system, or 
have revolution. You have money,« 
land, and every other requisite in 
profusion for making tlie empire al¬ 
most immediately prosperous, con¬ 
tented, harmonious, and loyal; and 
woe to you if you refuse to employ 
them! 

I am, sir, &c. &c. 

One of the Deatocracy. 
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PASSAUSS FKOM THE DIARY OP A LATE PIlYSieiAN. 

Chapter V. 


A “ MAN ABOVT TOWN. ‘ —DEATH AT THE TOILET. 

The London Medical Gazette having, in somewhat uucourtly tenxiB» 
preferfed an accusatiijn of plagiarism against the original writer of this 
Diary—with reference to the citation (in the case " Intriguing and Mad- 
nrsif”) of the passage from Shakspeare, affirming memoiy to be the test of 
niadiiesB—(“ Kring me to tlie teat,” &c.);—asserting, in downright terms, 
that the illustration in question was “ borrowed without scruple, or acknow¬ 
ledgment from Sir Henry Halford,”—and was “ truly a little too bare¬ 
faced;”—the Editor of these Passages simply assures the reader, that from 
circumstances, this is impossible, ami the reader would know it to be so, 
could tliese circumstances he communicated consistently with the Editor’s 
present purposes. And farther, the Editor immediately wrote to Sir Henry 
Jlalford, disjiroring the truth of the assm’tion in the Medical Gazette, and 
lias received a note from Sir Henry, stating his " perfect satisfaction” with 
the. e.xplanalion given, 'fhe other absurd and groundless allegations contain¬ 
ed in the article in question, are, not such as to require an answer. 

London, i'2ih Nmemher, 1830.' 

A " ,«AN AJIOIIT TOWN.” 


1 11 ATE liumbug, and would escheiv 
that coitf and miiuticism which are 
at pre^ipit tainting extensive por¬ 
tions of society, as sincerely as 1 
venerate and wi.sh to cultivate a 
sjurit of sober, manly, and rational 
piety. It is not, therefore, to ]»ander 
to the morbid tastes of overweening 
saintliness, to encourage its arro¬ 
gant ussnm])tions, sanction its hate¬ 
ful, selfish exclusiveness, or advocate 
tliat spirit of sour, diseased, puri¬ 
tanical seclusion from the innocent 
gaietiesand enjoyments of life, W'hich 
has more deeply injured the interests 
of religion than any of wf, professed 
enemies; it is not, 1 repeat, with any 
such iiinvorthy objects as these that 
this melancholy nan-atiyp is placed 
on record. But it i|^o shew, it 
ever meet their ey^ your “•roen 
about town,” as the elite ofUidfTa- 
kisli fools and flutterers of the day 
are significantly termed, that some 
portions of the page of profligacy ajc 
black—black with horror, and steep¬ 
ed in the tears, the blood of anguish 
and remorse wrung from ruinedthou- 
sands!—that often tlie “ iron is en¬ 
tering the very soul” of those who 
present to the w'orld’s eye an exte¬ 
rior of glaring gaiety and reetdess- 
nessj—Siat gilded guilt must, one 
day, be stripped of its tinselry, and 
flung into me haze and gloom of 


outer darkness. These are the only 
objects for which this black passage 
is laid before the reader, in which 1 
have undertaken to describe pains 
and agonies, which these ryes wit¬ 
nessed, and that with all the true 
frightfulness of reality. It has, in¬ 
deed, cost me feelings of little less 
than torture to retrace the leading 
features of the scenes with which the 
narrative concludes. 

“ Hit him—pitch it into him! Gqi^ 
it, boys—go it] Right into your man, 
each of you, like good ones!—Top 
sawyers these!—Hurra I Tap his 
claret-cask—draw his cork!—Goit— 
go it—beat him, big one! lick him, 
little one! Hurra!—Slash, smash- 
lib away—right and left!—Hollo !— 

( Hear the way there!—Ring! ring I” 

These, and many similar exclama¬ 
tions, may serve to bring before the 
reader one of those ordinary scenes 
in London—a street row; arising, 
too, out of circumstances of equalfv 
frequent recurrence. Agent]eman(!j 
prowling about Piccadilly, towards 
nigiitfall in the month of November, 
in (juest of adventures of a certain 
descrijition, had been offering some 
impertinence to a female of respect¬ 
able appearance, whom be had been 
following’for some minutes. He 
was in ue act of putting his arm 
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round her waist, or taking some si¬ 
milar liberty, when lie was suddenly 
seized by the collar from behind, and 
jerked off the pavement so violently, 
that he fell nearly at full length in 
the gutter. This feat was performed 
by the woman’s husband, who had 
that moment rejoined her, having left 
her only a very short lime before, to 
leave a messs^e at one of the coach- 
odices, while 'she walked on, being 
in baste. No man of ordinary spirit 
could endure such rough handling 
tamely. The instant, therefore, that 
the prostrate man had r(>covcred his 
footing, he sprung towards his assail¬ 
ant, and struck him furiously over 
the face with his umbrella. For a 
inonientthe man seemed disinclined 
to return the blow, owing to the 
assiouate dissuasions of his wife; 
ut it was useless—his English blood 
began to boil under the idea of sub¬ 
mitting to a blow, and, hurriedly ex¬ 
claiming, “ M’ait a moment, sir,”— 
he pushed his wife into the shop 
adjoining, telling her to stay till he 
returned. A small crowd stood round. 

" Now, by -, sir, we shall see 

which is the better man!” said he, 
again making his appearance, and 
putting himself into a boxing atti¬ 
tude. There was much disparity 
between the destined combatants, in 
point both of skill and size. The 
man last named was short in stature, 
butofasquare iron-build; audit need¬ 
ed only a glance at his posture to 
see" he was a scientific, perhaps a 
^thoroughbred, bruiser. His antngo- 
^Jiist, oil the conti*ary, was a tiill, 
handsome, well-proportioned, gen¬ 
tlemanly man, apparently not more 
than twenty-eight, or tliirty years 
old. Giiing his umbrella into the 
hands of a bystander, and hurriedly 
drawing off his gloves, he addressed 
liimsell to the encounter with an un¬ 
guarded impetuosity, which left him 
wholly at the mercy of his cool and 
praiMtsed opponent. 

, The latter seemed evidently in¬ 
clined to play a while with ids man, 
and contented himself with stopping 
several lioavily-dealt blows, with so 
much quickness and precision, that 
every one saw “ the big one Aarf 
t aught a Tartar''* in the man he had 

{ irov oked. Watching his opportunity, 
iko a tiger, crouching noiselessly in 
preparation for the fatal spring, the 
short man delivered such a slaugh¬ 


tering left-handed iiit full in the face 
of his tall adversary, accompaj^d by 
a tremendous “ doubiing-uuH^dy- 
blow, as in an instant brlN|Hpitn 
senseless to tlie ground. fflPwiio 
now lay stunned and blood-smeai'ed 
on the pavement, surrounded by a 
rabble jeering tlie fallen “ swell,” 
and exulting at seeing tlie puiiish- 
meiit lie had received for his imper¬ 
tinence, wIiiAi the conqueror pithily 
told them, as he stood over liis pros¬ 
trate foe, was tlie Vlonourable St John 
Henry Effingstoiie, presuinptii c licir 
to a rnarquisale; .and the xu'tor, who 
walked coolly aivay as if nothing had 

happened, was Tom-, the prlze- 

tkrliter. 

^ at 

Such was the occasion ol my iirstiu- 
trudnetion to IVlrlOilingstonc; fori was 
driving by at tlw time this occiineiii’e 
took place; .and my coachman, see¬ 
ing the erowd, slaekened. the jiace of 
liis horses, and I desired him to stop. 
Hearing some voices cry, “ Tuki* him 
to u doctor,” I let myself out, an¬ 
nounced my profession, and seeing 
a man of very gentlemanly and su¬ 
perior iippearance, cove red willi 
blood, and projiped againsj ^c kiiee 
of one of the people round, iTiad bini 
brought into my carriage, saying 1 
would drive him to bis residence 
close by, which his cards shewed me 

was in-.Street. Though much 

disfigured, and in great pain, he had 
not received any injury likely to be 
atteuded with danger. He soon re¬ 
covered ; but ail infinitely greater 
miiioyaiice remained after all the 
other symptoms liad disappeared— 
bis left eye was sent intodeej) inourti- 
iiig, wliicli threatened to last for 
some weeks; and could any thing be 
more vexatious to a gay man about 
town ? for such was Mr ICflingstonc 
—but no ordinary one. He did notbe- 
loiigto that crowded class of (!ssenced 
fops,.of silly coxcombs, hung in gold 
chains, aud bespaiigied with a profu¬ 
sion of rings, broodies, pins, and 
quizziiig-gluKses, who aix* to be seen 
in line weather glistening abouttowii, 
like firc-fiies in India, lie, was no 
walking advertisement of the supe¬ 
rior articles of liis tailor, mercer, and 
jeweller. No—Ulr Effingstoiie was 
really a vtnn about ioini, and yet no 
puppy. He was worse—an aban¬ 
doned profligate, a syattiinatic de¬ 
bauchee, on irreclaimable reprobate. 
Ho stood pre-eminent amidst the 
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throng of m«n of fashion, a glaring 
form of gnilt, such as Milton repre- 
stMits Satau— 

In sliape nnti gesturo pruinlly eminent,” 

among his gloomy battalions of fallen 
spirits. He had nothing in common 
with the set of men T liave been al¬ 
luding to, but that he chose to drink 
deeper from the same foul and mad¬ 
dening nip of dissipation. Their mi¬ 
nor fooleries and “ naughtinesses,” 
ns he termed them, he dc'spised. Had 
be not iK'glectfid a legitimate exer¬ 
cise of his transcendent taleiits, he 
might have become, with little etlbrt, 
one of tue first men of his age. As 
for actual knowledge, his powers 
of r.c(|nisiLion seemeil unbounded. 
Whatever he read he made his own; 
good or bad, he never forgot it. He 
was equally intimate with ancient 
and modern scholarship. His know¬ 
ledge of the varieties and distinctions 
between the ancient sects of philo- 
KO})lierh was more minutely accurate, 
and mor<* successfully brought to b(‘ar 
iqmn the luoderii, than I am aware 
of havipg ever known iu another. 
Few, very few, that ever 1 liave been 
acquainted with, could make a more 
imposing and eilective display of the 
“ dazzling fence of logic.” Fallacies, 
though never so sulitle, so exqui¬ 
sitely vraisemhluat to the truth, and 
calculated to evade the very ghost 
of Aristotle himself, melted away in¬ 
stantaneously before the first glance 
of bis eye. His powers were ac¬ 
knowledged and feared by all who 
knew him—as many u discomfited 
sciolist now living can bear testi¬ 
mony. His acuteness of perception 
was nut less remarkable. He anti¬ 
cipated all you meant to convey, be¬ 
fore you had uttered more than a 
word or two. It was useless to kick 
or u'ince under such treatment—to 
find your own words thrustback again 
down your own throat as useless, 
than wliich few things are more pro¬ 
voking to men with the slightest 
spice of petulance. A convicuon of 
Ids overwhelming power kept you 
passive beueatb his pasp. He bad, 
as it were, extracted and devoured 
the kernel, while you were attempt¬ 
ing to decide on the best method of 
breaking the shell. His wit was ra¬ 
diant, and, fed by a fancy botli lively 
and powerful, it Hashed and sparkled 
on all sides of you like lightning. He 


had a strong bent towards satire and 
sarcasm, and that of the bitterest and 
fiercest kind. If you chanced unex¬ 
pectedly to become its subject^ you 
sneaked away consciously seared to 
your very centre. If, however, you 
really wished to acquire information 
from him, no one was readier to 
open the vast storehouses of his 
learning. You bad hut to start a to¬ 
pic requiring elucidation of any kind, 
and presently you saw, gi'ouped 
around it, iiiiiuerous, appropriate, 
and beautiful illustrations, from al¬ 
most every region of knowledge. 
But thou you could scarce fail to ob- 
servp the spirit of pride and ostenta¬ 
tion which pervaded the whole. If 
he failed anywhere—and who living 
is eijually excellent iu all things ?— 
it was in physics. Yes, here he was 
foiled. He lacked the patience, per¬ 
severance, and almost exclusive at¬ 
tention, which the cold and haughty 
goddess presiding over them invaria¬ 
bly exacts from her suitors. Still, 
however, he had that showy general 
intimacy with its outlines, and some 
of its leading features, which earn¬ 
ed him greater applause than was 
doled out reluctantly and suspicious¬ 
ly to the nrofuundest masters of 
science. 

Yet Mr Kfilngstone, though such 
as I have described him, gained no 
distinctions at Oxford; and why 'i 
be<‘.ause he knew that all ackiiow- 
j^ledged his intellectual supremacy; 
•that he had hut to cxteitd his foot, 
and stand on the proudest pedestal 
of academical ominuuce. Tills salis-T 
fie^iim. And another reason for his 
conduct once slipped out in the course 
of my intimacy with him:—His over¬ 
weening, 1 may say, almost unparal¬ 
leled pride, could not brook the idea 
of thereraotestchanceof/ai/wre/ The 
same thing accounted for another 
manifestation of his peculiar charac¬ 
ter. Ifo one could conceive how, 
when, or where, he came by his won¬ 
derful knowledge. He never seemed 
to ho doing any thing; no one evei’ 
saw him reading or writing, and yet 
he came into the world an fait at td- 
most every thing! All this was attri¬ 
butable to his pride, or, I should say 
more correctly, his vanity. “ Hesulls, 
not processes, are for the public aye,” 
he was fondof saying. Inpuun English, 
he would shine Deforemeu,hutwou1d 
not that they should know the pains 
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and expense with which his lamp was 
fed. And this highljr-gifted indivi¬ 
dual, as to intellect, it was, who chose 
to track the w'aters of dissipation, to 
career among their sunk rocks, shoals, 
and quicksands, even till he sunk and 
perished in them! By some strange 
omission in his moral conformation, 
his soul 'Seemed tUterly destitute of 
any sympathies for virtue ; and when¬ 
ever I looked at him, it was with feel¬ 
ings of concern, alarm, and wonder,' 
alun to those with which one might 
contemplate the frightful creature 
brought into being by Frankenstein. 
Mr Effingstone seemed either wholly 
incapable of appreciating moral ex¬ 
cellence, or wilfully contemptuous 
of it. While reflecting carefully on 
his fiittvyitgteiit, which several years’ 
hathnacy gaveme many opportunities 
of doing, and endeavouring to account 
for lusflxed inclination towards vice, 
and that in its most revolting form, 
and most frantic excesses, at a time 
when he was consciously possessed 
of such capabilities of excellence of 
every description;—it has struck me 
that a little incident, which came to 
my knowledge casually, afl'orded a 
clew to the wliole—a key to his clia- 
racter. I one day chanced to over¬ 
hear a distinguished friend of his fa¬ 
ther's lamenting that a man “ of Mr 
St John’s mighty powers” coiiid 
prostitute tiicm in tiie manner he 
did; and the reply made hy his fa¬ 
ther Vras, with a sigh, that “ St John 
was a iplendid sinner, and he knew 
it.” P'rom that hour the key-stone 
*was fixed in the arch of his unalter¬ 
able, irreclaimable depravity, f^le 
felt a Satanic satisfaction in the con¬ 
sciousness of being an object of re¬ 
gret and wonder among those who 
most enthusiastically acknowledged 
Ms intellectual supremacy. How 
infinitely less stimulating to his mor¬ 
bid sensibilities would he the placid 
approval of virtue—a comraon- 
place acquiescence in the ordinary 
notions of virtue and religion! He 
wished rather to stand out from tile 
multitude—to be severed from tffe* 
herd. “ Better to reigu in hell than 
serve in heaven,” he thought; and he 
was not long in sinking many fathoms 
lower into Ibe abyss of atheism. In 
fact, he never pretended to the pos¬ 
session of religious principle; he had 
acquiesced in the reputed truths of 
Christianity like his neiglihours; or, 


at least, kept doubts to himself, till 
be fancied his reputation required 
him to join the crew of fools, who 
blazon their unbelief. This was 
‘‘ damned fine.” 

Conceive, now, such a man aslhave 
truly, hut, perhaps, imperfectly, de¬ 
scribed Mr Elfingstone—in the pos¬ 
session of L.yOOU a-yetu'—perfectly 
Ids own master—with a fine person 
and most fascinating manners—capa- 
l)le of acquiring witli ease every 
fashionable aci'omplishment — the 
idol, the dictator of all he met—and 
with a dazzling circle of friends and 
relatives:—conceive for a moment 
eucli a man as this, let loose njton the 
town/ Will it occasion wonder if the 
reader is told liow soon nocturnal 
studies, and tiie ambition of retain¬ 
ing his iiitellectual character which 
prompted them, were supplanted hy 
a blind, absorbing, reckless devotion 
—fiji'lit* was incapable of any thing hut 
in extremes — to tlie gaming-table, the 
turf, the cockpit, the ring, tlie theatres, 
and daily and nightly attendance on 
tliose liaunts of detestable debauch¬ 
ery, which I (‘annotfoul my pen witli 
naming 'i —tliat a two or three years’ 
intimac,y adtli such scenes as these 
had conduced, in tlie first instance, 
to shed a haze of indistinctness over 
the multifarious acquirements of his 
ear^r and better days, and finally to 
blot out large portions with blank 
oblivion ?—that his soul's sun shone 
in dim discoloured rays through the 
fogs—the vault-vapours of profliga¬ 
cy 'r*—that prolonged desuetude was 
gradually, though unheededly, be¬ 
numbing and palsying his intellectual 
faculties ?—tliat a constant “ feeding ’ 
on garbage” had vitiated and de¬ 
praved his whole system, both phy¬ 
sical and mental'(—and that, to con¬ 
clude, there was a lamentable, an ai- 
mostincredible,contrast between tlie 
glorious being, Mr Effingstone, at 
twenty-one,and that poor faded crea¬ 
ture—that prematurely superannua¬ 
ted debauchee, Mr Efiingstone, at 
twenty-«ev(‘u y 

I feel persuaded 1 shall not be ac¬ 
cused of travelling out of the legiti¬ 
mate sphere of these “ Passages,” of 
forsaking the track of professional 
detail, in having thus attempted to 
give the reader some faint idea of 
the intellectual character of one of 
the most extraordinaiy young men 
that have ever flashed, meteor-like. 
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across the sphere of mf own obser- 
•vation. Not that in the ensuing pages, 
it will be in my power to exhibit him 
such as he has been described, doing 
and uttering things worthy of his 
great powers. Alas, alas 1 he was 
“ fallen, fallen, fallen” from that al¬ 
titude long before it became my pro¬ 
vince to Know him professionally. 
His decline and full are alone what re¬ 
main for me to describe. I am paint¬ 
ing from the. life, and those are living 
who know it: that I am describing 
the character and career of him who 
once lived,—who deliberately immo¬ 
lated himself before the shrine of de¬ 
bauchery ; and they can, with a qua¬ 
king heart, attest the truth of the few 
bitter and black i)assageH of his re¬ 
maining history, which here follow. 

The reader is acciiiainted with the 
circumstances attending my first pro¬ 
fessional acquaintaiK e with Mr Ef- 
fingstone. Those of the second are 
in perfect keeping. He had been 
prosecuting an e-ntoi'in'ise of seduc¬ 
tion, the interest of which was, iu his 
eyes, enhanced a thousandfold, on 
discovering that the obj»‘ct of his illi¬ 
cit attentions was—murrii'd. She 
was, I understood, a very handsome, 
fashionable vvtiman; and sin* fell—for 
Mr Kflingstone. was irresistible! He 
was attending one of their assigna¬ 
tions one night, which she iva% pn- 
expectedly unable to keep; and he 
waited so long at the place of meet¬ 
ing, but slightly clad, in the cold and 
inclement weather, that when he re¬ 
turned home at an early hour in the 
morning, intensely chagrined, he felt 
inclined to be very ill. He could not 
‘ rise to breakfast. He grew rapidly 
worse; and when I was summoned to 
his bedside, he exhibited all the symp¬ 
toms of a very severe inflammation 
of the lungs. One or two concurrent 
causes of excitement and chagrin ag¬ 
gravated his illness. Hehadbeenvery 
unfortunate in betting on the Derby, 
and was threatened with an arrest 
from his tailor, whom he owed some 
hundreds of [touuds, which he could 
not possibly pay. Again—a wealthy 
remote member of the family, his 
od-father, having heard of his pro- 
igacy, altered nis will, and left 
every farthing he had in the world, 
araoiniting to upwards of fifty or sixty 
thousand pounds, to a charitable in¬ 
stitution, the whole of which had been 
originally destineo to Mr Effingstone. 


The only notice taken of him in the 
old gentleman’s will was,*' To St John 
Henry Effingstone, my unworthy god¬ 
son, I bequeath the sum of five 
pounds sterling, to purchase a Bible 
and Prayer-book, believing the time 
may yet come when he will require 
them.”—These circumstances, I say, 
added to one or tw’o other irritating 
concomitants, such as will sometimes 
succeed in stinging your mm about 
town into somefliing like reflection, 
brief and futile though it be, contri¬ 
buted to accelerate the inroads of 
his dangerous disorder. We were 
compelled to adopt such powerful 
antiphlogistic treatment as reduced 
him to within an inch of his life. 
Previous to, and in the course of, this 
illness, he exhibited one or tw o cha¬ 
racteristic. traits. 

“ Doctor—is delirium usually an 
atteudaut on this disoi’der ?” he eu- 
(piired one morning. I told him it 
>vas—very frequently. 

" Ah! then, I’d better become ay- 
with one of old, and bite out 
my tongue; for, d—n it! my life 
won’t bear ripping up! 1 shall say 
what w'ill horrify you ail! Delirium 
blackens a poor fellow sadly among 
his friends, doesn’t it ? Babbling 
devil—what can silence it ? D?——n, 
if you should hear me beginning to 
lei out, suffocate me, doctor.” * * 

“ Any chance of my giving the 
(iREAT CUT this lime, doctor, eh?” 
he enquired the same evening, with 
great apparent nonchalance. Seeing 
my puzzled air—for I did not ex¬ 
actly comprehend the low expres¬ 
sion,** great cut”—^lie asked quickly, 
“ Doctor, sliall 1 die, d’ye think ?” I 
told him 1 certainly apprehended 
great danger, for his symptoms began 
to look very serious. “ Ihen the shijp 
must be cleared for action. What fs 
the best way'bf ensuring recovery, 
provided it is to bo ?” 1 twd him that, 
among other things, he must he kept 
very quiet—must not have his mind 
e^ted by visitors. 

/jT Nurse, jdease ring the bell for 
(^rge,” said he, suddenly interrupt¬ 
ing me. The man ima few momenta 
answered the summons. George, 
d’ye value your neck, eh?” 'fte 
man bowed." Then, harkee, see you 
don’t let in a living soul to see me, 
except the medical people. Friends, 
relatives, mother, brothers, sisters, 
sirrah! shut tliem all out 
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—And, liwkee, duns especially. If 

_should come, and get inside 

the door, kick him out again; and if 

-comes, and-, and-, 

tell them, that if they don’t mind 
wliat they are about, d—n tliem ! I’ll 
die, if it’s only to cheat them.” The 
man bowjjd and retired. “ And—and 
—doctor, what else ?” 

“ If you should appear approach¬ 
ing your end, Mr Kiliagstoiic, you 
would allow us, jicrhaps, to call in a 
clergyman to assist you in your de- 
vo- ” 

“ What—ell—a parson? Oh,- 

it 1 no, no—out of the question—wo« 
act rem, I assure you,” lie replied 
liastily. “ D’y<^'i3iiiik I can’t roil 
down to hell fast enough, without 
having my wheels oiled by their hy¬ 
pocritical humbug ? Don’t name it' 
again, doctor, on any account, I beg.” 

* * * He grew rapidly worse, 
but ultimately recovered. .His in¬ 
junctions W'cre obeyed to tlie letter; 
fur his man George idoli/cd his mas¬ 
ter, and turned a deaf ear to all ap¬ 
plications for admission to his mas¬ 
ter’s chcamber. It was well there was 
no one of them present to listen to 
his ravings; for the disgorgiiigs of 
his polluted soul were horrible. His 

i u'ogrcss ton'nrds convalescence was 
ly very slow steps; for the energies 
of both mind and body had been 
dreadfully shaken. His illness,how¬ 
ever, had worked little or iio altera¬ 
tion in his moral sentiments—or, if 
any thing, for the worse. 

“ It w'on’t do at all, will it, doc¬ 
tor?” said Mr Elliiigstone, when I 
was visiting him, one morning, at the 

house of a titled relation in- 

square, whither he had been removed 
to prepare fur a jaunt to the conti¬ 
nent. ** What do you allude to, 
Mr ^Jdingstone ? — What won’t do ?” 
1 tt^ed, for I knew itW to what he 
alluded, as the question was the first 
break of a long pause in our conver¬ 
sation, w'hich had been quite'of a 
miscellaneous character. “ What 
won’t do ? WTiy, tlie sort of life I 
have been leading about town tli^e 
two or three I^t years,” he replied. 
“ By G—, doctor, it has nearly wound 
me up, has not it ?” 

“ Indeed, Mr Effingstone, I think 
so. You have had a very, very nar¬ 


row escape—havebeen withinahair's 
breadth of your grave.”—“ Aye,” . 
he exclaimed, with a sigh, rubbing 
his hand rapidly over his noble fore¬ 
head, ** ’twas a complete toss up 
whether I should go or stay!—But 
come, come, the good ship has wea¬ 
thered the storm bravely, though she 
has been battered a little in her tim¬ 
bers I” said he, striking his breast, 
“ and slie’s fit for sea again idready, 
with a little caulking,that is. Heigho! 
what a d—d fool illness makes a 
man! I’ve had some of the stran¬ 
gest, oddest twingings—such gleams 
and visions !—What d’ye think, doc¬ 
tor, I’ve had dinging in my ears niglit 
and da 3 % like a d—d clmrch-hcll? 
Why, a passage from old Persius, 
and this is it (you know 1 was a flah 
at Latin once, doctor,) rotundo ore, 

‘ I’litiT <liviim ! stevos punire ty- 

I'tiiiiins 

TT:iii<1 ali.i riilioiip vc1i<), t|iiuin dir.i libido 
Movprit iii^pniuin, fi'i vciiti tinclaA’PtW'ijo; 
— VirtdtPm vidcaiit—intabpscaritqiie ri*- 
lictii !’• 

True and forcible enough, isn’t it?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, and expressed 
my satisfaction at Ids altered senti¬ 
ments. “ He might rely on it,” 1 ven¬ 
tured to .‘issure liirn, “ that the paths 

of virtue, of religion”- I was 

goin^ too fast. 

“ Pho, pho, doctor 1 No humbug, 

I beg—come, come, no biimbug—no 
nonsense of that sort! I meant no¬ 
thing of the kind, I can assure you! 
I’m a better Bentley than you, 1 see! 
VS'hat d’ye think is luy reading of 
‘ virtittem videant ?* —Why—let them 
get wives when they’re worn out, 
and want nursing—ah, ha!—curse 
me! I’d go on raking—ay, d—n it, 

1 would, sour as you look about it! 
—but I’m too much the worse for 
wear at present—I must recruit a 
little.” 

" Mr Effingstone, I’m really con¬ 
founded at hearing you talk in so 
light a strain! Forgive me, ray deal- 
sir, but”- 

“Fiddlo-de-dee,doctor! Of course. 
I’ll forgive you, if you won’t re¬ 
peat the offence. ’Tis unpleasant 
—a nuisance— 'tis, upon my soul! 
Well, however, what do you think 
is tlie upshot of the whole—^tbe prac- 


*■ Peri. Sat. iii. 
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tical point—the winding up of af¬ 
fairs—the balancing of the books” 
*—he delighted in accumulations of 
this sort—“ the shutting up of the 
volume, oh ? D—e! Fin going to 

get married—I am, by -! I’m 

at dead-low water-mark in money- 
matters—and, in short, I repeat it, 
I intend to maiTy—a g(»ld bag ! A 
good move, isn’t it ? But, to lie can¬ 
did, 1 can’t take all the credit of the 
thing to myself, either, having been a 
trifle bored, bullied, badgered into it 
by the family. They say the worbl 
cries shame on me ! simpb'tons, 
why listen to the world!—I only 
laugh, ha, ha, ha! and cry, curse 
on the world—and so we are quits 
with one another I—By the u'tay, the 
germ of lliat’s to be found in that 
worthy fellow Plautus!” 

All this, uttered with Mr KfHng- 
stone’s charactei-istic emphasis and 
rapidity oftom^aiid hianner,con\ eyed 
Ids real sentiments; and it was not 
long before he carried tlieni into ef- 
i'ect. lie spenttwo or three months in 
the south of France ; and not long 
after his return to England, witli re¬ 
stored health and energies, he. singled 
out from iftnoiig the many, many 
women who rvould have exulted in 
being an object of the attentions of 
the accoinplislied, tin; celebrated, Mr 

EITingstone, T^ady J’’- -, the 

\ ery flower of English aristocratical 
beauty, daughter of a distinguishi'd 
])cer, and sole heiress to tlie immense 
estates of an aged bar on et i n si i i r •». 

’Fhe unceasing exclusive att<‘n- 
tiouH exacted from her suitor by this 
haughty young beauty, 0 ])crated for 
a while as a salutary check upon Mr 
Eflingstone’s reviving propensities 
to dissipation. So long as there was 
the most distant possibility of his 
being rejected, he tvas her willing 
slave at all hours, on all occasions; 
yielding implicit obedience, and ma¬ 
king incessant sacrifices of his own 
personal conveniences. As soon, 
however, as he had " run down the 
game,” as he called it, and the young 
lady was so far compromised in the 
eyes of the world, as to render re¬ 
treat next to impossible, he began to 
slacken in his attentions; not, how¬ 
ever, so palpably and visibly as to 


alarm cither her ladyshij) or any of 
tlieir mutual relations or friends. 
He (‘oni])eiisated for the attentions 
he was ol)liged to pay her by day, 
by the most extravagant nightly ex¬ 
cesses. 'riie pursuits of intellect, of 
literature, and philosophy, were ut- 
t(‘rly and a])parently finally discard¬ 
ed—and for what? For wallowing 
swinishly in the foulest sinks of de¬ 
pravity, herding among the acknow¬ 
ledged outcasts, conimhigliug inti¬ 
mately with the very scum and re¬ 
fuse of society, battening on the rot¬ 
tenness of obscenity, and revelling 
amid the hellish orgies celebrated 
nightly in haunts of nameless infamy, 
tlambliug, gluttony, drunkenness, 
harlotry, blasphemy J * 

* ' * 

l^cannot bring myself to makepub- 
nc the shocking details with which 

the five following pages of Dr-’s 

Diary ar<‘occupied. They arc* too re¬ 
volting for the columns of this dis¬ 
tinguished Magazine, and totally un¬ 
fit for the eyes of its miscellaneous 
readers. If print<*d, they would ap- 
p«*ar to many absolutely incredible. 
They are little else than a corrobo¬ 
ration of vv'hat is advanced in the sen¬ 
tences imuH'diately preceding this 
interjected paragraph. ^Vhat follows 
must be given oVdy in a fragmentary 
form—the cup of liorror must be 
poured out before the retidcr, only 

yar\ irr^yava. '■ ] 

Mr Elliughlone, one morning, ac¬ 
companied Lady E-and her mo¬ 

ther to one of the fashionable sho])s, 
for tlie purpose of aiding the former 
in her choice of some beavitiful Chi¬ 
nese toys, to complete the ornaments 
al department of her boudoir. A fter 
having purchased some of the most 
splendid and costly articles which 
had been exhibited, the ladles drew 
on their gloves, and gave each an 
arm to Mr Kffingstone to lead theni 

to the carriage. Lady FI-was in 

a flutter of unusually animated spi¬ 
rits, and was complimenting Mr Ef- 
fiiigstone, in enthusiastic, terms, on 
the taste- with which he had guided 
their purchases; and they had left 
the shop door, the footipan was let¬ 
ting down the carriage steps, when a 
very young woman, elegantly dressed, 


* Alex, in Aplirodio. 
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who happonod to l«‘ pas-xinn' at that 
lootnent, sccininfrl.v in astaU* of deep 
dejection, sii(Me»i.r started on see¬ 
ing and ie«-ogiiisii>g Mr Effiiigstoiie, 
placed hcj'self between them and the 
carriagt*, and lifting her clasped 
hands, exclaimed,in piercing accents, 
"Oh, Henry, Henry, Henry ! how 
criiell)' yon have deserted yonr poor 
ruined girl! AN’hat have I done to de- 
serve it? I’m broken-hearted, and can 
rest nowhere! I’ve, been walking* up 

and down M-street nearly tliree 

hours this mornimr to get a sight of 
you, but could not! Oh, Henry! 
how diflerently you said yon would 
behave before you brought me up 
from-sliirg 1” All this'Vas utter¬ 

ed with tin* iiilpassioiu'd veheineuc(? 
and rapidity of highly excis'd feel¬ 
ings, and uninterruptedly; for both 

Lady E-and lier mother seemed 

perfectly jvetrified, and st<»od ]>ale 
and speechless. Mr IvfHngstone, too, 
was for a luoinent thunderstruck ; 
but an instant’s reflection shewed 
him the necessity of acting with de¬ 
cision one way or anolluu-. Though 
deadly pale, he did not disclose any 
other syniptoui of agitation; and with 
an assumed air of iistoiiishmeiit and 
irrecognition, (‘xclainu'd, conceriied- 
1}% “ Poor creature ! unfoi turiate 
thing! Some strangt' mistake this!” 
—“ Oh, no, no, no, Henry! it’s no 
mistake! You know me well enough 
—I’m your own poor Hannah !” 

“ Pho, pho! nonsense, woman ! 
I never saw you before.”- 

“ Never saw me ! never saw me !” 
almost shrieked the girl, “ and is it 
come, to tins ?”—“ M’oman, don’t be 
foolish—cease, or we must give you 
over to an ofheer as an impostor,” 
said Mr Eflingstoiie, the perspiration 
bursting from every pore. “ Oomo, 
come,}'ourladyshi|)shad better allow 
me to band you into the, carriage. 
See, tht‘r(‘’s a crowd collecting.” 

“ No, no, Mr Eflingstone,” replied 
Lady K——-’s mother with exces¬ 
sive agitation ; “ this very singular- 
strange affair—if it is a mistake—had 
better be set right on the spot. Here, 
young woman, can you tell me what 
is the name of this gentleman ?” 
pointing to Mr Eflingstone. 

“ Eflingstone—Efniigstone, to be 
sure, ma’am,” sobbed the girl,looking 
imploringly at him. The instant she 
had uttered his name, the two ladies, 
dreadfully agitated, withdrew their 


arms from his, and with the footman’s 
assistaiux*, stepped into their carriage 
and drove oft' rapidly, leaving Mi* 
Eflingstone bowing, kissing his hand, 
and assuring them that lie should 
“soonsettle thisabsurdaffair,” and be 

at-street before their ladyships. 

They heard him not, however; for 
tlie instant tlie carriage had set off, 
Lady E-fainted. 

“ \ oiiTig woman, you’re ipiite mis¬ 
taken in 'me—1 never saw you be¬ 
fore. Here is my card—come to me 
at eight to-night,” be added, in an 
und(‘r tone, so as to be beard by none 
bill, her be adilressed. Slie took the 
^ijit, nppivinul pacified, and each 
^thdrew different, ways—.Mr Efliiig- 
stone almost suffocated with suii- 
pressed execrations. He flung him¬ 
self into ii hackiiej’-coach, and or¬ 
dered it to - street, intend¬ 
ing to assure Lady Ii-, with u 

smile, that he had instantly “ put an 
luul to the ridieuloiis alfair.” His 
knock, however, brought him a 
])rompt ” Not at home,” tliough their 
earriag(‘ had but the iustant before 
driven I'rorn the door. He jumped 
again into the eoach, almost gnashing 
his teeth with fury, drove home, and 
di.spatched ids gn-ooni with a note, 
aiul orders to wait uii aiLswer. He 
soon brought It hack, with tin* intel¬ 
ligence that Lord and Lady-had 

giv(>ii tiim'r jiorter orders to re ject all 
letters or iuesKag(>s from Mr EfRiig- 
htoiie ! So there was an end of all 
hopes from that ipiarter. This is the 
history of vvliat vv'as mysteriously 
hinted at in one of the papers of the 
day, as a “ strange occurrence in high 
lif(‘, which would probably break off 
a matrimonial afhiir long considered 
as settled.”—But bow did Mr Ef- 
fingstone rei’eive his ruined dupe at 
the appointed hour of eight ? He 
answered her expected knock liim- 
self. 

" Now, look,-!” said he stern¬ 

ly, extending his arm to her mena¬ 
cingly, " if ever yon presume to 

darken my doors again, liy-, I’ll 

murder you! 1 give you fair warning. 
You’ve ruined me—you have, you 
accursed creature!” 

“ Oh, my God! What am I to do 
to live ? M'hat Is to become of me ?” 
groaned tlie victim. 

“ Do ? Why go and be-! And 

liere’s somotliiiigto help you on your 
way—there!” and he flung her a 
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cheque for L.50, and ahut the door 
. violently In her face. 

Mr Effingstone now {blunged into 
profligacy with a Hplrit of aluioKt dia¬ 
bolical desperation. Divers dark hints, 
stinging innuendoes, appeared in tin* 
papers, of his disgraceful nolorii'ty 
in certain scenes of an uhoniiiia- 
ble description. But he lauglied a) 
them. His family at length cast him 
off, and refused to rcM-oguise him till 
he chose to alter Ids courses—to 
“ purge.” 

Mr Efliugslone was boxing one 
morning with Helasro—1 think it was 
—at the hitter’s rooms; andw'aspre- 
])aring to plant a hit wiiich tlie lighter 
had defied him to do, when he sud¬ 
denly drop])ed Ids guard, turned 
p.ale, and in a irioinent or two, fell 
fainting into the arms of the astound¬ 
ed boxer. Me had several days |)r<*- 
viously suspected Idmsi'lf the sub¬ 
ject of indis])osition—how could it 
lie ()tlierwisi>, keiqiiiig such hours, 
and living such a life as he did—Imt 
not of so serious a nature as to ]>re- 
vent him from <roing out as usual. 
As soon as he had recovered, and 
swallowed a fevv' drops of sjiirits and 
water, be drove lioine, intending to 

have sent immmliately for IMr-, 

the w'oll-known surgeon; but on 
arriving at Ids rooms, he found a 
travelling carriage-and-four waiting 
before the door, for the jnirpose of 
i‘oiiveying him instantly to the bed¬ 
side of bis dying niutlier, in a distant 
part of England, as slni wished per- 
son.illy to connmmicHti' to 1dm some¬ 
thing of importance before she died. 
This he learnt from two of his rela- 
tivea, who were uj) stairs giving di¬ 
rections to his servant to iiack up his 
clothes, and make othi*r jireparatioiis 
for his journey, so that nothing might 
<letnin him from setting off the in¬ 
stant he nrrivcul at liis rooms. Me 
was startled—alarmed—confounded 
at all this. Cloud God, he thought, 
what was to become of 1dm ? Ho was 
utterly unfit to undertake a journey, 
requiring instant medical attl'inlanee, 
wldcli bad already been too long de¬ 
ferred; for his dissipation had already 
made rapid inroads on Ids constitu¬ 
tion. Yet what was to be done y His 
situation was such as could not be 
coinmunicattul to his brother and sis¬ 
ter-in-law—for be (lid not choose to 
encounter their sarcastic rciiroaclies. 


He had nothioj^ for it but to get into 
the carriage with them, go down to 

-shire, and when there, devise 

some plausible pretext for returning 
instantly to town. That, liowever, 
he found impractieahle. His mother 
would not trust him out of her sight 
one iiihliint, night or day—but kept. 
Ids liiiiid close locked in hers; he 
was also surrounded by the congre- 
g&ted members of the family—and 
could literally scarce stir nut of the 
liinise an instant. Tie dissembled Ids 
illness with tolerable siic(‘es8—till 
his aggravated agonies drove him al¬ 
most beside himself. Without brea¬ 
thing a syllable to any one but Ids 
own mail, whom be took with him, 
be suddenly left the bouse, and w'itb- 
out even a change of clothes, threw 
idmself into the first Luudoii coach 
—and by tvv'O o’clock the next day 

wasatlds own rooms in M-slrei't, 

in a Indy diqvlorahle condition, and 
attended by Sir - — • and myself, 
riie consternation of Ids family in 

-shire may he conceived. He 

trumped up soini* sttiry about his 
Indng (ddiged to stand second in a 
duel—hut his real state was soon 
discovered. Wine weeks of uiuniti- 
gat(“d agony were iiassed by Mr Ef- 
lingstoiu*—the. virulence of his dis¬ 
order for {I long time K(*ttiiig at dttfi- 
anci' all that medicine could do. This 
ilhi(‘ss, also, broke, him down sadly% 
and we recommeudetl to 1dm a se¬ 
cond sojouruin the south of France 
—for wiiichout the instant he 
could tiiidcrISKi* the journey with 
sah'ty. Mmdi of his ])ecidiar ebarae- 
ler was devehqved iu this illness; 
that haughty, reckh'ss spirit of defi¬ 
ance, that contemptuous disrt'gard 
of tlie sacred cuusolations of religion, 
—that sullen indiflereuce as to the 
event which might await liim, which 
Ids jirevioiis character w'ouhl have 
vv'arranted me in predicting. 

% ^ ^ 

About seven inontlis from the period 
last mentioned, I received, one .Sun¬ 
day evening, a note, written in liur- 
riod characters; and a hasty glance 
at the seal, whicli bore Mr Efling- 
stone’s crest, filled me with sudden 
vague apprehensions that some mis¬ 
fortune or other liad befallen him. 
Tins was the note;— 

“ Dear Doctor,—For God’s sake 
come Sind see me immediately, for 
1 have this day arrived iu London 
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from the coiitiiiPiit, aiid ftni sufferiiig 
the tortures of the daimictl, botli in 
mind and body. Come—come—in 
God’s name come instantly, or 1 shall 
go mad. Not a word of my rttturu 
to any one till I have seen you. You 
will iind me—in short, my man will 
aeeoiiipany you. Yours iu Jigony, 
St .1. fl. Eflingstone. Sunday even¬ 
ing, November, 18—.” 

Tongue cannot uttm* the dismay 
with umich this note filled me. His 
unexpected returnfrora abroad,—the 
obscure and distant part of the town 
(St George’s in the East) where he 
had established himself,—the dread¬ 
ful terms in which his note W'as 
couched, revived, amidst a variety 
of vague conjectures, certain fearful 
apprehensions for him which 1 ha<l 
hegtin to entertain before he (|uitted 
England. 1 ordered out my chariot 
instantly; his groom mounted the 
box to guide the (‘oachinau, and ^ve 
drove down rapidly. A sudden re¬ 
collection of the contents of several 
of tfie letters he had sent me* latt(>rly 
from the continent, at iny re«juest, 
served to corrolwirate ray worst fears. 
Lhad giv^ him o\er for lost—by 
ffte time m 3 ’’ chariot drew up opj)a- 
sito the liouse wliero lie luid so 
strangely taken up his abode. The 
street and neighhoiirliood, thongli 
not clearl 3 ’ discernihle through the 
fogs of a November evening, con¬ 
trasted strangely with the aristocra- 
tical regions to wliichiqv patient had 
l)pen accustomed. • row was 
naiTow, and the houses were small, 
yet clean and creditable-loukiiig. 
On entering No. —, the landlady, a 
j)ersou of ipiiet respectable appear¬ 
ance, tohl me that Mr Hardy ,—for 
such, it seems, was the imine he 
chose to go by in these parts—had 
just retired to rest, as be felt fatigued 
and poorly, and she was just going 
to make him some gruel. She spoke 
iu a tone of flurried excJtation, and 
with an- air of doubt, which WMe 
easily attributable to her astonish¬ 
ment at a man of Mr i’lffingstoiie’s 
npiiearance and attendance, witii 
siicli superior trurelling equipments, 
dropping into sucli a bouse and 
ueighhoiirbuod as Imrs. I repaired 
to his b<'d<!luunbcr immediately. It 
u'as a small (Comfortably furnisbed 
room; the lire was lit, and two (ran¬ 
dies were burning on the drawers. 
On the bed, the plain eliiutz curtains 


of wliicli W'ere only half dratvn, lay 
— St John Henry Eflingstone. I 
must pause a moment to describe 
bis appearance, as it sti'uck me at 
first looking at him. It may be 
tliougbt rather far-fetched, perliaps, 
but 1 could not help comparing him, 
in my own mind, to a gem set in the 
midst of faded taruisbr'd embroidery: 
the coarse texture of tlie bed-funii- 
ture—file ordinary style of the room 
—its constrained diiiuMisious, con¬ 
trasted strikingly witli the. indica¬ 
tions of elegance and fashion alford- 
cd by the scattered clothes, toilet, 
and travelling pura]>hernalia, &c.— 
the person and maimers of its pre- 
s(Mit occupant, wlio lay on a lied all 
tosK(>d .ami tumbled, with only a few 
minutes’ restlessness. A dazzling 
diamond ring sparkled on the iittle 
linger of his left hand, and was the 
only oriiaiiM'iit he (‘V(‘r wore. ’J'liere 
wass(>methiiig,nlso,in the snowiness, 
siiiqilicif. 3 ’, and fineness of his linen, 
wliicli iiloiie uiiglit liuvp evidenced 
file superior coiisi(l(Tatioii of its 
wenrc'r, even were that not sulli- 
eieiitly visible in the noble, coiii- 
niaiidiiig ouUiue of the features, 
faded tliougli they were, and slirink- 
irig beiieatli tin* inroads of illness 
and dissipation. His forehead was 
white and ample; liis eye had lost 
none of its fire, though it gl(*airied 
with restless eiu'rgy; in a word, 
tiierc was that ease and loftiness in 
liisbcariug.thatimleKcribaiilewartUTc 
fFt’tre, wJiicli are inseparable from 
high birth and breeding. So niucii 
for the appearance of things on my 
entrance. 

“ How are you, Mr Effiiigstone— 
how are you, my dear sir i'” said I, 
sitting down by the bedside. 

“ Doctor—the pains of hell ba\ e 
got hold upon me. I am undone,” 
he replied gloomily, iu a broken 
voice, and extended to me a hand 
cold as marble. 

“ Is it as you suspected in your 
last letter to me from Iloucn, Mr 
Eflingstone ?” I enijuired, after a 
jpause. lie sliook his head, and (‘o- 
vered his face witli both hands, but 
ma(l(‘ me no answer. Thinking lie 
was ill tears, I said in a sootliing 
tone, “ Come, conu*, my dear sir, 
don’t be carried away; don’t” - 

“ Fau"li! Do you tak<* me for a 
puling ciiild, or a woman, doctor 
l)on’t suspect me again of such con- 
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temptibU' pubillaiiiuiity) Ioav aei I am 
fallen,” lie replied with startlingfetern- 
_ ueaB,removingliisliaiukfi'utnI'lisfaee. 

“ I liojiP, after all, that matters are 
not 80 desperate as your fears would 
persuade you,” said J, feeling his 
pulse. 

“ Doetor, don’t deludi* me ; all is 
over, I know it is. A liorribh* death 
is before me; but I shall meet it like 
a man. I have in.arle my bed, and 
imist lie upon it.” 

“ (^onie, come, Hfr l^fllngstone, 
don’t be so glo«»nij% so hopeless ; the 
exhausted jiowers of nature may yet 
be re\i\ed,” said I, after having ask- 
e<l him many ipicstions. 

“ Doetor-, I’ll soon end that 

strain of yours. ’Tis silly—jiardoii 
me—but it is. Reach me one of 
these c.’indles, jdease.” 1 did so. 
“ Now, I’ll sliew you how to trans¬ 
late a jiassage of Persius. 

* Ti'Olcinii'. /.nice'. .— li'iirio lah-l nlrus in 
on 

liioiddore.'il plelici.u'iidiM’rtict.t ’’ 

“ Mil, you reeollei't it V ell, looh I 
—AVhsil. say yon to this ; isn’t it 
fright fid V” he asKed, bitterly raising 
the caudle, that I might look into his 
mouth. It was, alas, as he said! In 
fact, his whole constitution had been 
long tainted, and exhibited symptonis 
of soon breaking ii]) altogether! 1 
leared, from the j)(*riod/)f 1113' attend¬ 
ance on Jiim during the illness whieli 
dro\i* him last to llie eonliiieut, tliat 
it was beyond hnirian power to dis¬ 
lodge the liarpy that had tixed its 
cruel fangs deepl\', inextricably in 
bis, vitals, (’ould it be wondered at, 
even by liimsidf'r Negleet, in the 
first instance, added to a perseve¬ 
ring course of profligacy, had doom¬ 
ed him long, loiig before, to prema¬ 
ture and liorrible decay ! And though 
it can scarcely be credited, it is 
nevertlielesB the fact; even 011 tJie 
continent, in the character of a shat¬ 
tered invalid, the infatuated man re¬ 
sumed those dissolute courses which 
in Englaml Iiad already liun'ied him 
almost to death’s door! 

“ My good (lod, Mr Effingatoiic!” 
1 eiKjuired, almost paralyzed with 
amazement at hearing hiiii deseribe 
reeent seeiies in whieli he liad min¬ 
gled, which would hate made even 
satyrs skulk asliumed into the woods 
of ohl, “ how could you hn\ e lieeii 
80 insane, so stark staring mad 


“ By iiistiuct, doctor, by instinct! 
The nature of tlie beast!" ho replied, 
through liis closed teeth, and with 
ail imeoiiscious clenching of liis 
hands. Many eiupiiries into his past 
and present symptoms forewaiiied 
me that his case would probably be 
marked by more a])pa1Iiiig features 
than any that had ever come under 
my care; and that there was not a 
ray of hojie that he would survive 
the long, fingering, and maddening 
agonies, whieli ivere “ nie.asured out 
to Iiim from the poisoned clialice” 
which lie had “ commended to his 
own lips.” At the tiiiH*- f am speak¬ 
ing of, I mean when 1 paid him the 
visit above described, bis situation 
was not far from that of .lob, descri¬ 
bed in clia]), XX. v. 7, H. '■ * 1 

lie shed no tears, and repi’atedft' 
stroie, but in vain, to repress sighs 
with which Jiis lireasl heated,nearly 
to bursting, wliile I pointisl out—in 
ohedieiice to liis deteniiiiiatioif to 
know the worst—some ]>ortions of 
tlie dreary ^irospect before biiii. 

“ Horrible! bideousi” heexelaim- 
ed, in a. low broken tone, his flesh 
iTeeinng from head to foot. “ JJuir 
shall I endure It!—Oh, Kpietotus, 
how ‘r” He relajised into silence, 
with liis pj'cs fixed on the f.eiling, 
and liis h.aiids joined over his breast, 
and pointing iqiwards, in a 2 >osture 
wliicli 1 considered supiilicatoiy. 1 
rejoiced to sei* it, and ventured to 
say, aftt'r iniicb hesitation, that I was 
delighted to s(><' liini at last looking 
to the right ijiiarter for support anil 
eousolation. 

“ Hall!” he exclaimed impetuous¬ 
ly, removing his hhiuls, and eyeing 
me, with sternness, almost apjirouch- 
iiig fury, “ irliy will you persist in 
pestering your jiatients with twaddle 
of that sort ?—eandan sem/fcr ca- 
tiens cuntilcnam, ad vouscain tutqvc 
—as tiioiigh j'ou carried a jisaller in 
your pockety When 1 ivant to ujleii 
to any thing of that kind, wliy^Tll 
jiay a iiarsoii! 1 laven’t 1 a tid® enough 
of horror to bear uji against already, 
without your bringing a sea of su¬ 
perstition u])On me ? No more of it. 
—no more—'tis foul." I felt roueed 
myself, at Iasi, to sometliing likecov- 
resjiondent emotions; for there was 
an iiiHolenre of assumption in his 
tone which 1 could ;ftot brook. 

“ Mr l'!ffingstone,‘” said I, calml.v, 

this silly swagger will not do. 
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’Tih uiiworlliy of j'oii—uu>.fliolarly 
—ungentleinaiily—you J'om- me to 
say so. I I><\ir I uisiy Iiear iio more 
of it, or yon and I niie^t ]mrt. I have 
never been juTustoiiied to such treat¬ 
ment, and 1 eaiiiiot now h*arn how 
to endun* it frtnn you.—From wliat 
(|iiarter can you expect suT)i)ort or 
lortifiide,” said 1, in a milder tone, 
soeinp; him startled and surprised at 
the former part, “excejjt the despised 
consolations of religion ?” 

“ Doctor—you are too superior to 
petty feelings not to overlook a lit¬ 
tle oceusioiial petulance in such a 
wretched fellow as I am ! You tisk 
me w'hither 1 look for support r 1 
reply, to the energies of my own 
mind—the tried disciplined energies 
of my own miud, doctor—a niind 
lliat never knew whal feaiMvas—that 
no disastrous oomhiuatioiis of tnis- 
fortuiie could ever yet shake from 
its fortitude! Wliat but is it, 
that enables iiu' to shut my ears 
to the whisj)(>ririgK of some ])itying 
friend, who, knowing Avliat Jiidcous 
tortures await me, has st(*])i>erl out 
of hell to c«niu* and ad\ise in<* to 
svicif/c —EhV” he enquin'd, his eye 
glaring on me with a very unusual 
expression. “ ilowevc'r, as ndigioii, 
that is, your (lliristiaii religion, is a 
subject on whicli you and I can never 
agree—an old bone «>f coiitoiition In*- 
tween us—Avliy, tin* less said about 
it the better. It’s useless to irritate 
a mail wdiose mind is made up. 
1 ) —11 it! 1 shall never bci a believer 
—may 1 di(* lirst!” he concluded, 
with angry vehcmeiu-e. 

The remaiinh'r of the iiiterv iew 1 
spent in endeavouring to persuade 
liim to reliinjuish his presi'iit uii- 
huitable lodgings, and return to the 
spliere of Ids friends and rc'lations— 
hilt in lain, lie was fixedly deter¬ 
mined to continue in that obscure 
hoiw, he said, till there was ahout a 
wffl^or so between him aiid^death, 
and then he would return, “ and die 
in the bosom of his family, as the 
phrase was.” Alas, however, I knew 
but too well, that iii the event of bis 
adhering to that resolution, he was 
fated to expire in the bed ivhere 
he tin'll lay; for I foresaw but too 
truly that the terminatioij of bis ill¬ 
ness would be attended with cir- 
c-umstani'es rendering removal utter¬ 
ly impossible, lie made me pledge 
iny word that I would not, without 


Ids express reipiest or sanction, ap* 
prize any member of bis family, or 
any of his friends, that he liad re¬ 
turned to England. It w'as in vain 
that 1 expostulated, that I reprt*- 
seiited the responsibility imposed 
upon me; and reminded him, that, 
in the evant of any ddiig serious and 
sudden befalling him, the censure of 
all his relatives would be levelled at 
me. He was iinmo\able. “Doctor, 
y'ou know Well 1 d«rc not see them, 
as well on my own account as theirs,” 
said In*. bit^jOrly. He begged me to 
]irescril)e Idin a jiowerfiil anodyiu* 
draught; for that be could'gc't no rest 
at nights; thatnii intenseracKingpain 
was jrnawing all Ids hmies from 
morning to evciiinif, aiul from even¬ 
ing to morning: and what with this 
ami oilier dreadful concomitiinls, lie 
“ was,” he said, “ suHcring Ihe tor¬ 
tures of the damned, and ])erlmps 
worse.” 1 coiiqilicd willi his re- 
qiiesl, and ordcri'd him also many 
other medicines and applications, 
and promised to see him soon in the 
morning. 1 was accordingly with 
him ahout twche the next day. He 
was sitting up, and in ids dressing- 
gow II, before the fire, in great pain, 
and sufleriiig under the deepest de¬ 
jection. He coiiijilaiiied lieavily of 
the intense and inin'initting agony 
he liad endured all night long, and 
thought that from some cause or 
other, the laudanum draught 1 order¬ 
ed, liad tended to make liiiu only 
nion* acutely seiisilih* of the pain. 
“ It is a [)f>culiar and liorrihlo sensa¬ 
tion ; and 1 cannot give you an ade- 
quale idea of it,” he said : “ it is as 
though the niarroAV in my hones were 
transformed into something animated 
~ into Wind-AvorniH, writhing, biting, 
and stinging incessantly”—and lie 
siiuddcred, as did I also, at the rc- 
^ oiling ('omparisou. 1 le jnit me up¬ 
on a minute exjiosition of the ra¬ 
tion nfe of his disorder: and if ever 
I was at a loss for adetiuate expres¬ 
sions or illlistratioiis, Jie supplied 
them with a readliiesN, an exquisite 
appositeness, wbicli, added to bis 
vi^onisbiiig acuteness in compre- 
lionding the most strictlj*^ tecbiiical 
details, filled me with admiration for 
bis great powers of mind, and poig¬ 
nant, regret at tlieir miserable dese¬ 
cration. 

“ Well, 1 don’t think you can give 
me any efficient relief, doctor,” said 
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lie, “ and I am tlierofore bent on try¬ 
ing a scheme of iny own.” 

“ Ami what, pray, may that ho y” 
1 etu|i]irod onrionsly. 

“ I’ll loll you my proparatiooir;, I’vo 

ordered—bj' -!—nearly a hnn- 

dredwi'iglit of the strongi'st tobacco 
that’s to bo liought, and thousands of 
pijies; and with these 1 intend to 
smoke myself Into stupidity, or ra¬ 
ther insensibility, if possible, till I 
can’t undertake to say Avhether 1 
Jive or not; and my good fellow-, 
(Jeorge, is to lie reading me Don 
Quixoti*, the w-hile.” Oh, with wdiat 
a sorrowful air of forcefi gaiety was 
all this littered 7 

One sudden Inirst of bitterness ] 
vvidl recollect. J was saying, while 
putting on my tjloves to go, that 1 
hoped to see him in better sjiirits the 
next time I <-alled. 

“ Itetter spirits ? lla.'ha! How 

the-can I be, in belter spirits— 

an ('xile from society—.tnd ahsoliite- 
]Y mtliiif/ aw-ay hen*—in such a con¬ 
temptible liovelas this — amonj a set 
ot base-born lirutalsavages!-'— iaiigh I 
Jaugh I It f/oc.v need something liere 
—here,” pri'ssing his hand to his 
torehead, “ to bearit—aye,it does!” 
1 tliought Ills tones^w-eie tremulous, 
and that for the tirst time 1 laid ever 
known th(*m so—and I could not 
he!]) thinking the tears came into his 
eyes; for he started suddenly from 
me, and aHected to lie gazing at some 
]>assing objects in the street. 1 saw 
he was beginning to sink under a 
consciousness of the bitter degrada¬ 
tion into which he had sunk—the 
wretched prospect of his “ sun’s go¬ 
ing down ill darkness!” I saw tJiat 
the strength of mind to \yhich lie 
clung so pertinaciously for ku])imrt, 
was fast disappearing, like snow be¬ 
neath the sunbeam. * * * 

[I'hen follow the details of his dis¬ 
ease, which ai'e so shocking as to be 
unfit for any but professional eyes. 
They represent all the energies of 
his nature as shaki;^, beyond the pos¬ 
sibility ot restoration—his constitu¬ 
tion thoroughly iiolluted—wholly:(ln« 
dermiiied. ’I’hat tlie, remedies re¬ 
sorted to had been almost more 
dreadful than the disease—and yet 
exhibited in vain! In the next twen¬ 
ty ))ages of the Diary, the shades of 
horror are represented as gradually 
closing and darkening around this 


wretched victim of debauchery; and 
the narrative is caiTied forward 
through three mouths. A few ex¬ 
tracts only, from this portion, arc 
fitting for the reader.] 

Friday, January •>.—Rfr Effing- 
stone continues in the same deplo¬ 
rable state describ(‘d in my former 
entry. Tt is absolutely revolting to 
enter his room, the effluvia are so 
sickening—so overpowering. I am 
I'oinpelled to use a vinaigrette inces¬ 
santly, as well ns eaii de Cologne, 
and other scents in proi'iision. 1 
fomi.l him engaged, as usual, deep 
in Pi'troiiius Arbiter! He still wakes 
tin* same vvretebed sliow of rellmiee 
on tin* strenglli and firinness of bis 
mental powers; but bis worn and 
liaggard features—ilio burning bril- 
lianee of bis often lialf-frenzied 
eyes—tin* broken, liollovv tones of 
liis voice—bis sudden starts of ap- 
[nclieiision — [lelii* ev (*ry word be 
utters. He desciibes Ids bodily suf¬ 
ferings as friiilitful. Indeed Mrs- 

bas ot'teii told im*, tiiat bis groans 
botii disturb and alarm tin* neigli- 
bours, even as far as over tlie vv^ay ! 
'i'h(* V ery w ateliman bas several times 
been so nmeh startled in pas--iHg, at 
beariiii:’bis : 4 roaus, that he has knoek- 
(*d at the door toeinpiire about Iheni. 

Neither Sir - nor 1 can think of 

any thing tlirit s(*eins likely to as- 
Miitgi* ills agonies. Even laudanum 
lias failed us altogether, though it 
has be(*ii given in iinpreeedented 
(piantities. I think 1 ean say with 
truth and sineerity, tliat searce tlie 
wealth of tin* Indies should t(*mi)t 
me to undertake the manngoineiit of 
another such ease. 1 am losing my 
appetite—loathe aiiiriial food—am 
haunted day and night by the ])it.eous 
speetaele wliieh I have to enr-ounter 
daily in Mr Elfingstoiie. Oh, that 
Heaven would terminate, his tortures 
—sufely he lias suflered enough! I 
am sure he would hail tlie jvrospect 
of death with (*<*stasy! 

Wvducsday, 10.—Poor, infatuated, 
ohstinute Eflingstone will not yet 
allow me to coinniunicate with any 
of his family or frieiuls, though he 
knows they are almost distracted at 
not hearing from him, fancying him 

yet abroad. Colonel/:-asked me 

the other day, earfieMy, when I last 
heard from Mr Eflingstone! I won¬ 
der niy conscious looks did not ho- 
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tray me. I almost wish they had. 
Good God! in what a painfuJ predi¬ 
cament I am placed! What am I to 
do? Shall J tell them all about him, 
and disregard consetiuenccH ? Oh— 
no—no;—how can that be, when 
iiiy word and honour are solemnly 
pletlged to the contiauy ? 

Sahtrtlay, :20.—Poor Effiiigstom; 
has (‘xperieuced a signal instfxuce of 
the ingratitude and heartlessnoss of 
mere men of the world, lie sent his 
mail, some time ago, with a confiden¬ 
tial note to Captain-, formerly 

one of his most iutiinate ac(|uaiiit- 
auceis, stating briefly the shocking 
circnupstitnccH in which he is placed, 
and fimg glng him to call and see him. 
The caplaiii simt baci a viva xiorc (.') 
message, that he abwld feel happy 
in calling onMrEflingstone in a few 
days’ time, and would then, but that 
he was busy making up a match at 
billiardix, and balancing his Ixctting- 
book, &c. &c. &c. This day the fid- 
low rode uj) to the door, and —left 
a card for Mr Effiiujiitniu;, n ithoid 
nshiny io see him! Heartless, con¬ 
temptible thing I 1 drove up about 
a ipiarter of an hour after this gen¬ 
tleman had left. J*oor )''fTiiigstone 
could not repress tears while inform¬ 
ing me of the above. “ W’ould you 
believe it, doctor,” said he, “ that 
Captain-was one of my most in¬ 

timate companions—that he has wou 
many hundred pounds of my money 
—and that I have stood his second in 
a duel ?”- -“Oh,yea—1 could believe 
it all, and nnu'h more!”—“ My poor 
man, George,” he resumed, “ is worth 
a million of such pnpjiies! Don’t 
you think the good, taithful fellow 
looks ill ? He is at iny bedside twen¬ 
ty times Ji-nightl Do try and do 
something for him! I’ve left him a 
trifling annuity out of the wreck of 
my fortune, poor fellow!” and tin; 
rebellious teai's again glisUmod in his 
eyes. His tortures are unmitigated. 

Friftay,2C). —Surely, surely I have 
never seen, and seldom heard or 
read, of such sufferings as the 
wretched Eflingstoiie’s. He strives 
to endure them with the fortitude 
and patience of a martyr—or rather 
is struggling to exhibit a spirit of 
sullen, stoical subinissiou to his fate, 
such as is inerdcated in Arrian’s Dis¬ 
courses of Epictetus, which he roads 
almost all day. His anguish is so 
excruciating and uninterrupted, tliat 


1 am astonished how he retains the 
use of his reason. AH power of lo¬ 
comotion has disappeared long ago. 
The only parts of his body he can 
move now arc his lingers, toes, and 
bead—which latter he sometimes 
shakes about, in a sudden ecstasy of 
pain, with such frightful violence as 
would, one should think, almost suf¬ 
fice tO’sever it from his shoulders! 
The flesh of the lower extremities— 

the* flesh-* * * Horrible! 

All sensation has ceased in them for 
a fortnight! He describes the ago¬ 
nies about his stomiurh and bowels 
to be as though wolves were raven¬ 
ously gnawing and mangling ail with¬ 
in. 

Oh, niy Cod! if “ men about town,” 
in London, or else where, could but sec 
the hideous spectacle Mr Eflingstouc 
presents, surely it would palsy them 
in the ])ursnit of ruin, and scare them 
into the paths of virtue ! 

Mrs-, his hmdiady, is so ill 

with attendance on iiiiii—almostjmi- 
soued by the foul air in his chamber 
—that she is gone to the house of a 
relative for a few weeks, in a distant 
part of the town, having first engaged 
one of the poor neighbours to sup¬ 
ply her place as Mr Efliugstone^s 
nurse. The ])eople opposite, and on 
each side of the house, are complain¬ 
ing again, loudly, of the strange noc¬ 
turnal noises heard in Mr lilfling- 
stone’s room. They arc his groan- 
ings! * k * 

Tuesday, til. —Again 1 have visited 
that scene of loathsomeness and hor¬ 
ror, Mr E^ngstone’s chamber. The 
nurse and'George told me he had 
been raving deliriously all night long. 
1 found him incredibly altered in 
countenfllnco, so much so, that 1 
should hardly have recognised his 
features. He was mumbling, with 
his eyc.s closed, wlien I entered the 
room. 

“ Doctor!” he exclaimed, in a tone 
of doubt and ft'ar, smdi as I had 
never known from him before, 
** you have not heard me abuse the 
Bible lately, havd'you ?” 

,r “ Not very lately, Mr Effingstone,” 

I replied, pointedly. 

“ Good,’’ said ^e, with his usual 
decision and energy of manner. 

“ Tliere are awful things in that 
book—aren’t there, doctor ?” 

“ Many very awful things tliero 
are indeed.” 
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“ I thougbtso—I thought so. Pray” 
. ——- his manner grew suddenly 
perturbed, and he paused for a ino> 
incnt, as if to recollect himself— 

“ Pray—pray”-again he paused, 

but could not succeed in dijkguising 
his trepidation—“ do you happen to 
recollect whether there are such 
words in the Bible as—as—‘ many 
sTuiens V’ ” 

“Yes, there are; and they form 
part of a very fearful passage,” 
said I, quoting the verse as nearly 
as I could. He listened silentl}'’. His 
f(?atures swelled with sui)pre8.sed 
emotion. Tliere was horror in his 
eye. 

“ Doctor, what a—a—remark—abl e, 
—nay, hideous dr(‘.ain 1 liad hist 
night! 1 thought a fiend came and 
took rao to a gloomy belfry, or some 
other such place, and muttered 
‘ many stripes—many stripes,’ in ray 
ear; and the, huge bell almost tolled 
me into madness, for all the damned 
danced around me to the sound of 
it! ha, ha!” He added, with a faint 
laugh, after a pause, “ There’s some¬ 
thing cu—cur—cursedly odd in the 
coincldcncf, isn’t there? How it 
would have frightened some wise¬ 
acres!” he continued, a forced smile 
flitting over his haggard features, as 
if in mockery. " But it is ea-sily to be 
accounted the intimate con¬ 
nexion—sympathy—between mind 
iuul matter, reciprocally affecting 

each other—affecting each-ha, 

ha, ha!—Doctor, it’s no use keeping 
up this damned farce any longer, 

human nature won’tbear it! 1)-u! 

I’m going down to hkllI I am !” said 
he, almost yelling out the words. I 
liad never before witnessed such a 
fearful manifestation of'his feelings. 
I almost started from the <'hair on 
which 1 was sitting. 

“ Why”—he continued, in nearly 
the sarais tone and manner, as if he 
had lost all self-control, “ what is it 
that has maddened me all iny life, 
and left me sober only at this ghastly 
houi-—too late ?” My agitation would 
not permit me to do more than whis¬ 
per a few unconnected words of 
eucouragenieu^ almost inaudible to 
myself. In abmit ten minutes’ time, 
neither of us having broken the si¬ 
lence of the interval, he said, in a 
calmer tone, “ Doctor, be good 
enough to wipe my forehead—will 
you ‘r I did so. “ You know better, 


doctor, of course, than to attach any 
importance to the nonsensical rant- 
ings extorted by deathbed agonies, 
eh ? Don’t dying people, at least 
tliose who die in great pain, almost 
always express themselves so ? How 
apt superstition is to rear its dismal 
flag over the proBti;ate^ energies of 
one’s soul, when the body is racked 
by tortures like mine ! Oh, oh, oh, 
that maddening sensation about tlie 
centre of my stomach! Doctor, go 
home, and forget all the stuff you’ve 
heard me utter to-day—‘ llichai'd's 
liiinHclf again!’ ” 

TLtirsduy, ‘Id February, —On ar¬ 
riving this morning at — row, 1 
was shewn into the back parlour, 
where sat thq nurse, very sick and 
faint. Siu*. billed me to procure a 
substitute, for that she was nearly 
killed herself, and notliing should 
tem])t her to continue in her present 
situation. Poor thing! 1 did not 
wonder at it! 1 told her I would send 
a nurse from one of the hospitals that 
evening; and then enquired what sort 
of a uiglit Mr Eniiigatune had passed. 
“ Terrible,” she said; “ groaning, 
shaking, and roaring all night long, 

‘ many stripes,’ ‘ many strijies,' ‘ oli 
(iod of mercy!’ and empiiring per¬ 
petually for you.” I rejtaired to the. 
fatal chamber immediately, though 
latterly my spirits began to fail me 
whenever I approached the door. 1 
was going to take my usu.al seat in 
the arm-chair by the bedside. 

“ Don’t sitthefc—don’t sit there,” 
gro.mcd, rather gasped Mr Effing- 
stone, “ for a hideous being sate, ni 
that chair all night long,” every 
muscle in his face crept and shrunk 
with horror, “ muttering, ‘ many 
stripes!' Doc-tor, order that blight¬ 
ed chair to be taken a^vay, brokt>ii 
uj), and burnt, every splinter of it! 
Let no human being ever sit in it 
again ! And give instructionsfp the 
people about me never to desert me 
tor a moment—or—or—carry me 
off!-theywillI ♦ * My 

frenzied fancy conjures up the 
ghastliest objects that can score man 
into madness!” lie paused: 

“ Great God, doctor! suppose, 
after all, what the Bible says should 
prove true!” he literally gpashed his 
teeth, and looked a truer image of 
despair than I have ever seen repre¬ 
sented in pictures, on the stage, or 
in real life. ” Why, Mr Effiugstone, 
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i? it ghottlrf, it need not l)c to yonv 
Borrow, unlesh yoii choose to make 
it BO,” Kfiid I, in a sootliin^ tone. 

“ Needn’t it, needn’t it ?” M’itli an 
al»Htractpd air—” Needn’t it f* Oli, 
ffood! — hope — There, there it sati;, 
ail niglit long, there! I’ve no recol¬ 
lection of any distinct personality, 
and yet 1 thought it sometimes look¬ 
ed like— of course,” he add)‘d, after 
a pauHC, and n sigh of cxhaiistioii— 
" of course these phantoms, or simi¬ 
lar ones, must often have heeii di's- 
crihed to you hy dying people—eh ?” 

Friday, 3d.— * * * He was 
in a Btrwigely altered mood to-day; 
for though his condition might he 
aptly described by the words “ dead 
alive” his calm demeanour, his tran- 
(juillixed features, and the, mild ex- 
])resHion of his eye, assiiri'd me he 
believed what he said, when he told 
me that his disordm* had “ taken n 
turn,”—that the " crisis was jiast 
and he should recoovr! Alas, Av.ns 
it ever known that dead mortijivd 
flesh ever resumed its life and func¬ 
tions ! To have saVed himself from 
till' spring of a hungry tiger, he could 
not have moved a foot or a linger, 
and that for the last week ! Poor, 
])oor Mr Eflingstone began to thank 
me for my attentions to' him during 
his illness ; said, he “ owed his life 
to my consummate skillhe would 
“ trumpet my fame to the Andes, if I 
succeeded in bringing him through.” 

“ It has been a ve^^y hon-ible ailair, 
iloctor—hasn’t it ?”'Haid he. 

“ Very, very, Mr Efliugatone ; and 
it is my duty to tell you, there is yet 
much horror before you!” 

“ Ah! well, w'ell 1 I see you don’t 
want me to be too sanguine—too im- 
patietit—it’s kindly meant—very ! 
Doctor, when I leave here, 1 leave it 
an altered man! Come, does not 
that gratify you, eh V” 

I could not help a sigh, lie would 
be an altered man, and that very 
shortly! He mistook the feelings 
which prompted the sigh. “ Mind— 
not that I’m going to commence saint 
—far from it j hut—^but—I don’t de¬ 
spair of being a Christian. 1 don’t, 
upon my honour. The New Testa¬ 
ment is a sublime—a—^I believe—a 
true revelation of the Almiglity. My 
heart is quite humbled; yet—mark 
me—I don’t mean exactly to say I’m 
a believer —not by any means; but 
I can’t help thinking that my enqui¬ 


ries might timd to make me so.” I 
hinted tiiat all tlicse were indications 
of bettcrtMl feelings. 1 could say no 
more. 

“ I’m bent on leading a diflerent 
life td what 1 have led before, at all 
events! Let me see—I’ll tell you 
wluit I’ve been chalking out during 

the night—1 shall go to Lord-’s 

\ ilia in-, wliither I’ve often 

been invited, and shall read Lardner, 
atidPalev,and get tlieni ui) thorough¬ 
ly—! will, by-!” 

“Mr Kfliiig8tone,])ardon me”- 

“Ah—1 understand—’twas a mere 
Hli]> of the tongue—what’s bred in 
till* bone, you know''- 

“ 1 was uot ailudiiig to the oath, 
Mr EfHngstone; but—but it is my 
duly to warn you”- 

“ Ah—that I’m not going the right 
waytowork—eli':' Well,atall events, 
I’ll consult a clergyman. The Bisliop 

of-is a distant connexion of our 

family, you know,—I’ll ask his ad¬ 
vice! * ^ Oh, doctor, look at that 
rich—that blessed light of the, sun ! 
Oh, draw aside the wiiulow-eurtain, 
h't me feel it on me ! VVliat an image 
of the heneliceuce of the. Deity! A 
sinih* flung from his face over the 
universe !” I drew aside the, ciirtiiin. 
It was a cold clear frosty day, anti the 
smi shone into the room with cheer¬ 
ful lustre. Oh, how awfully distinct 
wen* the ravages which his wasted 
features had sustained! Ilis soul 
seemed to expand beneath the genial 
influence of the sunbeams; and he 
again expressed his confident expec¬ 
tations of recoi crj'. 

“ Mr Eilingsioue, do uot persist in 
eherisliing false hopes! Once for 
all,” said 1, ivith all the deliberate 
solemnity I could throw into my 
manner, “ 1 assure you, in the pre¬ 
sence of Chid, that, unless a miracle 
takes place, it is utterly impossible 
for you to recover, or even to last a 
week longer!” I thought it had killed 
liira. His features whitened visibly as 
I concluded—his eye seemed to sink, 
and tlie eyelids fell. His lips pre¬ 
sently moved, but uttered no sound. 
1 thought he had received his death- 
stroke, and was immeasurably shock¬ 
ed at its having been from my hands, 
even though in the strict performance 
of my duty. Half an hour’s time, 
however, saw him restored to nearly 
the same state in which he bad been 
previously. I begged him to allow 
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iiiR tu MCiid a clergyman to him, as 
the best means of soothing and quiet¬ 
ing his mind; but he siiook his head 
despondingly. 1 pressed iny point, 
and he said deliberately, “ Nuf. • lie 
iTiuttereil some such words, as “ The 
Deity has determined on my deatnie- 
tion, and is ^x'rmittiiig his devils to 
mock me with hopes of this sort— 
Let me go, then, to niy own place!” 
In this awful state of mind I was 
eomjtelled to leave him. 1 sent a 
clergyman to him in nty chaise— 
lite "same Avhoin 1 liad calletl to visit 

Mr-(alluding to tlie “ Scholar’s 

Death-lied blithe nd’used to see 
liim. saying, that if he ])r«*sumed to 
foni' himself into the room,he would 
spit ill Ills face, tliongli lie could not 
rise to kick him out! The temper of 
his miml had changed into sotne- 
ihiiig peiTectly diabolical, since, my 
inten i(*w \\ ith him. 

S’afuidig, Mh .— Really inj' own 
healtli is siitTeriiig—my spirits are 
sinking through daily horrors 1 have 
to encoiJiiti'r al Mr lOllingstone’s 
apartnn nl. I'liis morning,! satliy his 
bedside full lialf an lioiir, listening 
to him uttering iiolliiiig hut groans 
lliat shook my very soul Avitliin me. 
ile did not know me, when 1 spoke 
to him, and took no notice ol me 
whal('\er. .\t length Jiis groans were 
mingled witli such expressions as 
these, indicating that his disturlied 
faiiey liad n-andered to former seeiies. 

“ Oil !—oh !—Pitidi it into him, 
Roh ! Ten to two oil (’rihl)!—Hor- 
vihle !—These dice are loaded, Wil- 

iiiiiigtoUjhy-, 1 know tliey are !— 

Seven's the main I -Ila!— done., hy 

-! * * Hector, yes—[he was 

alluding to a favourite race-horse]— 
won’t ’bate a pound of Ids jirice !— 
Vour Orace sliall liave him for six 
hundred — l''ore-legs, only look at 
them!—There, there, go it! away! 

away! neck and neck—1ii,iij,hy- 

' Hannah! what the-’s l»o- 

c,oine of lier—drowned ? No, no, no, 
—V^'hat a jiend incarnate that Bet 

-is ! * * Oh! Jiorror, lior- 

, liorror ! Rottenness! Oh, that 
some one ivotild knock me on the 
head, and mid me! ' * Fire, lire! 

Stripes, many stripes—Stuff! You 

ditln’t fire fair. By-, you fired 

hefort* your time—[alluding, [ sup¬ 
pose, to a duel ill which he had been 
concerned]—d— your cowardice !” 

Such was the substance of what he 


uttered—it was In vain that 1 tried to 
arrest the torrent of vile recollec¬ 
tions. # # # 

“ Doctor, doctor, I shall die of 
fright!” he exclaimed an Lour after- 
Avards—“ Wliat d’ye think happened 
to me last night 'f I was lying here, 
Avitb the fire biu'nt very low, and tlie 
candles out. CJe.orge was as]e,ep, poor 
I’elhjw, and the wouiaii gone out to 
get an liouv’s rest also. 1 Avas look¬ 
ing about, and suddenly saw the dim 
outline of a table, set, as it were, in 
the middle of the room. There, Avere 
four chairs, faintly visible, and tlireo 
ghostly figures came through that door 
and sat in thmu, one hy one, h'nving 
one vacaiit. Tliey began a sort of lior- 
rid Avliisjiering, more* like gasping —■ 
they Avere i>j':viT.s,andtidked about— 
mg damnation ! 'I’he foiir tli cJ iair Avas 
for nn', they said, and ai^irec turn¬ 
ed and looked me in the race. Olil 
liidooijs—shapidesH—dainnodj” He 
ntteri'd a shuddering groan. * * 

I Here follows an account of his 
interview Avilli two brothers—the 
only immilaM's of the family—wdioin 
he had at last permitted to be in¬ 
formed of bis Irigbtful <‘oiidition— 
Avlio Avoiild come and see him.] * * -k 
He <lid little else than rave and hoAvl, 
in a bl.'is]i]ieiitons nminier, all the 
AvJiile they were jireseiit. He seemed 
Jiardly to be aAvare of their being his 
brothers, and to forget the jdace 
Avhere lie was. He cursed me— 

tfien Sir-, bis man George, and 

charged ns witli i^onijiassiiig his 
death, concealing liis ease from his 
family, and execrated us for not al¬ 
lowing him to be removed to the 
west end of the town. In vain we as¬ 
sured him tliat his removal vi’as utter¬ 
ly impossible—the tiiiio w'lis iiast; 1 
Jiad olfered it once. He gnaslied his 
teeth, and spit at us ail! “ What! 
die—die—D ik in this damned hole? 
—I AV^on’t die here—I will go to 

- street. Take me off’I— l)c- 

vds, then, do you come and carry me 
there !—Come—out, out upon you! 
— * x * —You liaAe killed me, all of 
you!—You're twisting me!—Y'ou’ve 
jnit a liill of iron on me—I’m dead! 
—all riiy body is dead—[# * #]— 
George, you Avretch I w'hy are you 
ladling fire upon me ?—Where do 
you get it ?— Out—out—out!—Fro 
Hooded with fire!—Scorched—Scor- 
clied!— * * Now—now for a dance 
of devils—Ha—I aeel Isee!—TTiere’s 
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———, aud ———, and . . , 

among tbetn!— What! all three of 
you dead—and damned before me 5' 

—W-- ! D’liere is your d—d 

loaded diee ?—Filled with fire, eh ? 
— • *—So, vou were the three 
devils I saw sitting at the table, eh ? 
—Well, I, shall be last—but, d—e. 
I’ll be the chief of you!—I’ll be 
king in hell!—* * —What—Avhat’s 
that filthy uAvl sitting at the bottoin 
of tlie bed for, eh ?—Kick it off— 
strike* it!—Atvay—out on thee, thou 
imp of hell!—1 shall make thee sing 
presently !—Let in the snakes—let 
them in—I love them! I hear them 
Avrithiii^ up stairs!” He began to 
shake his head violently from side to 
side, his eyes glaring like coals of 
fir<\ and his tei^th gnashing. I never 
could have imagined any thing half 
so frightfnk Wliat Avith the highly 
excited «t)ate of my feelings, and the. 
horrible scents of death which Avere 
diffused about the rooin,aud tOAvhirh 
not the strongest salts of ammonia, 
used incessantly, could render me 
inseiihihlo, I Avas obliged to leave 
abruptly. I kuoAV the last act of the 
black tragedy Avas closing that night i 
1 loft Avord Avith the nurse, that so 
soon as Mr l!!ffnig.stone should be 
released from his niiserA’jShe should 
get into a hackney-coach, and come 
to my house. 

* * * * 

1 lay tossing in bed all night long 
—my mind suffused, with the horrors 
of the BC(‘ne of Avhich I have endea- 
\ oured to give some, faint idea above. 
Wore I to record half Avhat I recollect 
of his hideous ravings, it Avould scare 
myself to read it!—I Avill not! Let 
them and their Hn>mory perish!— 
I fancied myself lying side hy side 
AvdthotiliQ. loathsome thing hearing 
tlie uaiiie of Effingstonc—thatl could 
not move aAV'ay trom him—that his 
head, shaking from side to side as 1 
have mentioned above, was batteriug 
iiiy cheeks and forehead; in short, 1 
was almost beside myself!—I Avas 
in the act of uttering a fervent prayer 
to the Deity, that even in the eleventh 
hour—the eleventh liour—wlien a 
A iolent ringing of the night-bell made 
me spring out of bed. It Avas as I 
suspected. The nurse had come— 
aud, .llready, all Av^as over. My heart 
seemed to groAv suddenly cold and 
motionless. 1 dressed myscU^ and 
Avent doAvii into the draAving-room. 


On the sofa lay the Avoman : She had 
fainted. On recoA cring her senses, 
1 asked her if all Avas over;—she 
nodded Avith an affrighted expres¬ 
sion!—A little Avine aud AA'ater re¬ 
stored her Hclf-pos.sessiun. ** When 
did it occur*:'” I asked. “Exactly 
as the clock struck three,” she re¬ 
plied. “ George, and I, and Mr- , 

the apt^liccary, Avhotn we liad sent 
for out of the next street, Avere sit¬ 
ting and Htundiug round the, bed. 
Mr Hardy lay tossing hh head uhoiit 
f»)r nearly an hour, saying all man¬ 
ner of horrible things. A few mi¬ 
nutes before three be gave a loud 
boAvl, and sbonted, ‘ Here, you 
Avvctclies—why do you put the cau¬ 
dles out—here—here—I’m dying!’ 

“ ‘ God’s peace he Avilh you, sir!— 
The Lord have mercy on you!’ —Ave 
groaned, like peo])h* distracted. 

11a—lia—ha !—1)—n you !— 
D—n you all!—Dying?—D—n nn?! 
I Aren’t die!—I won’t die!—Mo— no! 
—D—n me — 1 Avon’t—Avon’t— won’t 

-’ and made a noise as if In* AA*as 

choked. ^Ve, looked—yes, he was 
gone!”—He Avas interred in an ob¬ 
scure diss(*nting burying-grouiid in 
the immediate in‘ighhonrhood, under 
the name of Hardy, fur liis family 
refused to recognise him. 

.So lived and died a “ man about 
toAvn”—aud so, alas, Avill yet live 
and die many anoti)cr aian .aboct 

TOAVN ! 


UiiATII AT Tlin T01LHT. 

“ ’Tis no use, talking to me, mo¬ 
ther, 1 wilt go to Mi'f P-’s jm-ty 

lo-uight, if I die for it—that’s Hat! 
You kiuAw as well as I do, that T/ieu- 

tenant N-is to be there, and h(*’s 

going to h*a\e toAvn to-morroAV— s<> 
up I go to dress.” 

“ Charlotte, Avhy w'ili you be so 
obstinate*? You know hoAV ]>oorly 
you liaA'c bceu all the week, and Di 

-says late hours we the Avorst 

things in the Avorld for yon.” 

“ PslniAA’’, mother! nons(*iiKe, noii- 
sense.” 

“ Be persuaded for ouce, uova’, 1 
beg! Oh dear, dear, Avhat a night it 
is too—it jmnrs Avith rain, aud blows 
a perfect hnrricwie! you’ll be AAu-t 
and catch cold, rely on it. C’onie 
noAA', Avou’t you stop and keep w/c 
company to-night? That’s a good 
girl!” 
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“ Some otlier night will do A« well 
• for that, you know; for now I’ll go 

to Mrs P-f-’s, if it rains eats and 

dogs. So up—up—up I go!” singing 
jauntily 

“ Oh she shiiU diuii'e nil di'ess'd in white, 
.So ladylike." 

Surli were, very nearly, the words, 
and such the manner in which Miss 

.1- j'xpressed her determination 

to act in defiance of her inotlier’s 
wishes and entreaties. She was the 
only child of her widowed motln'r, 
.and had, but a few weeks before, 
completed Inw twenty-sixth year, 
with yet no other ])rospect before 
her than bleak single-bleHsedness. A 
wesilcer.niore frivolous and conceited 
creature uevt'v breathed—the tor- 
inent of her amiable parent, the imi- 
sanee of her actjuaintanee. Though 
lier mother’s circumstances were 
very straif«*iied, siillieiii'; bnrel)’ to 
enable them to maiiit:iiii a footing in 
what is called the middling genteel 
class of society, this young woman 
contrived by some means or other to 
gratify her ]tenchant for dress, and 
gadded about here, there, and every¬ 
where, the most showily dressed per¬ 
son in the iieighbourho<Kl. Though 
far from being even pi’etty-faced, or 
having any pretensions to a good 
figure", for she both st<M>ped and was 
skinny, she yet beli<!ved herself hand¬ 
some*; and by a vulgar, flippant for¬ 
wardness of demeanour, especially 
when in mixed companv, extorted 
such attentions as persuaaed her that 
others thought so. 

For one or two years she had been 
an oct'asional patient of mine. The 
settled ]>allor, the tallowiness of her 
complexion, conjointly with other 
symptoms, eviden(;ed the existence 
o‘f a liver complaint; and the last 
visits I had paid her w'erc in conse- 
(|ucnce of frequent sensations of op¬ 
pression and pain in the chest, which 
clearly indicated some organic dis¬ 
ease of her heart. I saw enough to 
warrant mo in warning her mother 
of the possibility of her daughter’s 
sudden death from this cause, and 
tiic imminent peril to wliicli she ex¬ 
posed herself by dancing, late hours, 
&c.; hut Mrs —-—’s remonstrances, 
gentle and aflectionate as they always 
were, were thrown away upon her 
headstrong daughter. 

It was sinking eigiit l»y the chureli 


clock, w'hen Miss J-, humming the 

words of the song above mentioned, 
lit her cliamber-candio by ber mo- 
tlier’s, and witlidrew' to her room to 
dress, soundly rating the servant-rfrl 
by tlie way, for not having starched 
some article or other whidi she in¬ 
tended to have worn that evening. 
As lier toi}^ was usually a long aud 
laborious bttsiucs8,itdid not occasion 
much surprise to lier mother, wlio 
was sitting by the fire in their little 
])nrIour, reading some book of devo¬ 
tion, that the church chimes aimouii- 
ced the first quarter past nine o’idock, 
without her daughter’s making her 
appearance. The noise she had made 
over-liead in walking to and fro io 
her drawc'rs, dressing-table, &c. bad 
censed about half an hour ago, and 
her mother 8ii])pused she was (lien 
engaged at her glass, adjusting her 
hair, and preparing her compl(>xion. 

“ Well, 1 wonder what can make 
Cliarlotte so very eurefid .about' licr 

dreKsto-iiigbt!”exelaimedMrsJ-, 

removing her eyes from the book, 
and gating thoughtfully at the fire ; 

Ob! it must be because, young 

liieutenant N- is to be there. 

Well, 1 was young myself once, and 
it’s very excusable in Charlotte— 
lieigho!” .She beard the wind howl¬ 
ing"so dismally without,lliatshe drew 
together the coals of her brisk fire, 
and was laying down the poker when 
the clock of ——<• church struck llie 
second quarter after nine. 

“ Why, what in tin* world can 
('barlotte be doing all this while V” 
she again ciiquifed. She listened— 
“ I have not beard her rntwing for the 
last three quarters of an Imur! I’ll 
call the maid and ask.” She rung 
the bell, and the servant appeared. 

“ Betty, Miss J-is not gone yet, 

is she ?” 

“ La, no, ma’nm,” replied the girl, 
“ I took up the curling irons only 
about a quarter of an hour ago, as 
she had put one of her curls out; and 
she said she should soou be ready. 
She’s burst her new muslin dress 
behind, aud tliat has put her into a 
w^ay, ma’am.” 

“ G o up to her room, then, Betty,and 
see if sJie wants any thing; and tell 
her it’s half past nine o’clock,” said 

Mrs .1-. Tlie servant accordingly 

went up stairs, and knocked at the 
bedroom door, once, twice, thrice, 
but received no answer. There was 
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a dead Mlence, except when the wind by the light of the expiring candle, 
shook the window. Gould Miss reflected with frightful fidelity the 

J - have fallen asleep? Oh, im- clammy fixed features, daubed over 

possible! She knocked again, but with rouge and carmine—the fallen 
unsuccessfully as before. She be- lower jaw—and the eyes directed 
came a little flustered; and after a full into the glass, with a cold dull 
moment's pause, opened the door stare, that was appalling. On exa- 

and entered. There was Miss J- mining the countenance more nar- 

sitting at the glass. “ Why,J8.iiiu’am!” rovvly^I thought 1 detected the traces 
commenced Betty in a petinant tone, of a smirk of conceit and self-com- 
walking up to her, “here have 1 placency, which not even the palsy- 
been knocking for. tliese five tni- ing touch of Death could wholly obli- 

nutes, and”- Betty staggered terate. The liair of the corjise, all 

horror-struck to the bed, and utter- smooth an<l glossy, was curled with 

ing a loud shriek,alarmed Mrs.I-, elaborate precision ; and the skinny 

who instantly tottered up stairs, sallow neck was encirch*d with a 
almost palsied with fright.—Miss stringof glistening pearls. Th<*ghasl- 

J-was dead 1 ly visage of death thusleeringthroiigh 

I was there within a few minutes, the tinselry of fashion—the “ \iiiii 
for ray house was not more than two show” of artilicini joy—was a horri- 
Btreets distant. It was a storniv night ble niocKerv »if the fooleries of life ! 
in March: and the desolate aspet't Indeed it was a most humiliating 
of things without—deserted streets— .and shocking spectsicle. l*oor crea- 
the dreary Itowling of the wind, and tore! struck dead in the x ei y act of 
the incessant pattering of the r.ain— sacrificing at the shrine of female 
contributed to cast a gloom over my vanity ! .She must have been dead 
mind, when connected with the in- for some tiiiie, perha]>s for twenty 
lelligence of the awful event that iniiiiites, or half an hour, when ] ar- 
had summoned me out, which was rived, for nearly all the animal heat 
dee])oned into horror by the spec- had deserted the body, which "was 
tacle I was doomed to witness. On rapidly stiffening. 1 attempted, hut 

reaching the house, 1 found Mrs.I- in vain, to draw a little blood from 

in violent hysterics, suiTounded by the arm. Two or three women pre¬ 
several of her neighbours who had sent jtroceeded to remove the eorpse 
been called in to her assistance. I re- to the bed, tor tlio i)urpose of laying 
paired iiisUuitly to the scene of death, it out. What strange passiveness! 
and beheld what I shall never forget. No resistance oflereu to them while 
'I'he room was occupied by a white- straightening the bent right arm, and 
curtained bed. TJiere was but one binding the jaws together with a 
window, and before it was a table, faded white riband, wliich Miss 

on which stood a lupUng-glass, hung .1-had destined fur her waist that 

with a little while/drapeiy ; and va- evening. 

rious paraphemalm of the toilet lay On examination of the body, we 
sc.attered about—pins,broaches,curl- found that death had been occasioti- 
ing-papers, ribands, gloves, &c. An ed by disease of the heart. Her life 
arm-chair was drawn to this table, might have been protracted, possi- 

and in it sat Miss .1 - , stone-dead, bly for yenr,<», liad she. but taken my 

Her head rested upon her right hand, ndvic:*, and that of lier mother. J 
her elbow supported by the table; have seen many hundreds of coi’pses, 
while her lefthung down by her side, as well in the calm composure ofna- 
graspiiig a pair of curling-irons. Each tiiral death, as mangled and distort- 
of her wrists was encircled hy a ed hy violence; but never have I 
showy gilt bracelet. Slie was dress- seen so startling a satire upon human 
ed in a white muslin frock, with a vanity, so repulsive, unsightly, and 
little bordering of Monde. IJerface loathsome a spectacle, as a corpse 
was turned towards the glass, which, dressed for n ball! 

ERRATA. 

In page 760, of our last miinber, line 27—for “ fostered by foolish reml 

‘‘ fostei’od by foolish kslti.’* 

’^69—lit))! 25—for “ bebnved pefeetlg" —read, “ behaved peaceably.” 
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AN AVTUMN V\’ALK. 
BY DELTA. 


I. 

Sweet is the smile of the vernal nioni, 
When upon zejihyr’s w'ing is home 
TIjc breath of tlie ope.niiig flowers, and skies 
Day after day to the gazer’s siglrt 
Expand a thousand fairy dyes, 

More softly pure, more serenely bright; 
When Oeean lulls his foamy roar. 

To tell that the boreal storius are o’er; 
While naked bouti:hs put on their green; 

And morning listens the early lark ; 

And the 8i)owdr«)p, like a spirit, is seen 
Peeping up from earth’s caverns dark:— 
Oh, then is the season of hope—the heart 
Pei'ls of the universe a part; 

The blooming tlovvers—the budding trees— 
The brightening sun—the tender sky— 
The singing birds, and the humming bees— 
S|)eak they not all to the ear or eye— 

To say, after <larkness, and cold, and rain, 
(kune loveliness, w'aruitii,and life again! 


II. 

\or glorious less is the summer noon, 

W’heh, from its azure zenith, June 
Looks on the beautiful earth, to spread 
A darkening shadow beneatli the bowers. 

And the boughs of the chestnut overhead 
Are spangwd over with gorgeous flowers; 
When the trout leajis up from the tepid stream; 
And the cattle, from the hot day-beam, 

Take to the shelter of cooling groves. 

Where, ’mid the pillar’d (‘inerald gloom. 

From tree t«) free the cushat roves, 

And unseen flowers the air perfume :— 

Then to tin* loiterer of the fields 
A source of enduring joy it yfelds, 

To jiause amid the jiastures green, 

And hearken a thousand notes that fill 
The air with music from throats unseen— 

A lung, loud song of praise, until 
The bosom’s cai'es are subdued to rest, 

And a holy cairn pervades the breast. 

III. 

How should the seasons the heart employ ? 

To Spring give hope, and to .Summer joy; 

But to Autumn belongs majestic thought— 

The shadows of Time and IStex'uity, 

Like visions before the eye are brought 

Fi’om her yellow woods and her changing sky; 
Thou, Autumn, now art around ray way. 

As lonely time abroad I stray. 

While the afternoon melts into eve— 

Alas I how rapidly day is done!— 

And clouds of a thousand colours weave 
Their glories around the setting sun. 
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An Autumn Walk, 

All uature seems bathed in a tender grief; 

There is a red-bro^vn tint on the leaf. 

That proclaims of desolation blank; 

And the flowers that erewhile bloom’d so fair. 
Now, seeding, wither along the bank, 

Sered by tlie chill of the alter’d air: 

The aspect of all things seems to say— 

Man like the seasons shall pass away ! 

ir. 

October, my moralist thou shalt be— 

.Shake down tliy fragile leaves from the tree; 
Pour out thy tears trnm the sullen cloud; 

And, while the gleaner forsakes the field. 

Let the winds of evening, piping loud, 

A chorus sad to the partridge yield. 

What saith the river that rushes down 

From its nursing mountains, foamy and brown ? 

It tells of tempest—of sleet and rain— 

Of summer past and of winter near. 

Of glories that shall not revive again, 

Until a new life re-illiinie the Vear:— 

Of the shortening and the lengthening night; 

Of departed sunshine; and beauty’s blight; 
Omens of death and of pale decay— 

Types of destruction’s impending gloom—. 
Flitting o’er man on life’s thorny wa\'. 

And' pointing alike to his goal—tin* tomb ;■ 
For, when finishes Age’s childlike reign. 

No second boyhood comes round again! 


V. 

Thus to my soul—in my lonely walks 
Of contemplation—Autumn talks: 

The red-breast, as it hops along. 

Like a restless spirit, from bough to bough. 

Seems warning me, with its dirge-like song, 

Of the changes that wait upon all below ! 

.Speaks not the hollow-sounding sea 
Of what hath been—and no more shall be! 

Of days that are past—of friendships gone; 

Of visions whose glbry made boyhood bright! 
Otjleasures flown—for ever flown— 

Of hopes that shone, but to set in night! 

The fading flower and the falling leaf. 

Do they not emblem that life is brief? 

’Tis not in beauty—they seem to say—- 
From year to year to retain its glow; 

’Tis not in stren^ to resist decay— 

AU is doom’d to the dust below— 

The meek and the mighty—the free and the slave— 
The rich and tlie poor—the coward and brave,— 
The young and the old, meet they not in the grave ? 
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THE MYSTEUrOUS HllIDE. 
BY THE ETTBICK SIJEl'UHRD. 


A CHEAT number of people iinw- 
a-days .are beginning broadly 1o insi¬ 
nuate* that there are no such tilings 
as ghosts, or spiritual beings visible^ 
to mortal sight, b’voii .Sir Walter 
Scott is turiK'd renegade, and, with 
his stories made up of half-.aii(i-hnir, 
like N.athaniel flow’s todily, is trying 
to throw cold wati‘r on the most 
certain, though most impalpable, jihe- 
iiornena of liumaTt iiatiin*. The bo¬ 
dies an* daft. Heaven ineiitl tlieir 
wits! llefore they had ventured to 
assert swell things, I wish tliey had 
been where I have* oft(*n been ; or, in 
particular, where the l.aird of Biik- 
eudelly was on St Lawrence’s 1 m e, 
in the yi'.ar 1777, and sundry times 
snbserpient to that. 

Be it known, then, to every reader 
of this r(*lation of facts that 'ha]ip(*n- 
ed ill luy own r<*tnembrance, th.al 
tin* road from Birkendell}' to tlie 
great niiickle villaire of Balinawiia]i- 
ple, (coniiiionly called the niuckle 
town, in opjiositioiito tlie little town 
that stood on the other side of the 
burn,)—that road, I say, lay hetwei*u 
two thorn hedges, so well kept hj' 
the Laird's hedger, so close, and so 
high, that a rabbit could not have 
escnjied from the highway into any 
of tlie adjoining fiehls. Along this 
roail was the Laird riding on the Eve 
of St Lawrence, in a careless, indif¬ 
ferent inaiinei', with his hat to one 
side, and his cane dancing a boni- 
]iipe on the curtch of the saddle be¬ 
fore him. He was, moreover, cliaiit- 
iiig a song to himself, and 1 have 
heard people te,ll what song it was 
too. Tliere was once a certain, or 
rather uncertain, bard, ycleped Ro¬ 
bert Burns, who made a number of 
good songs; but this that the Laird 
sung was an amorous song of great 
antiipiity, which, like all the said 
bard’s best songs, was sung one hun¬ 
dred and iifty yeaivbefore he was 
born. It began thus: 

“ I am the liiiiril of Windy-wn’s, 

I cam iiae here without a cause, 

An’ I hac gotten forty fa’s 

In rouiing o'er the knowe, joe! 
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'I'lie night it is baith wind .md wcet; 

'flu* innni it will he snaw and sleet; 

ISIy shooii iiii* IVozcM to my feet ; 

,(), rise ini' let me in, joe ' 

Let TOP in this ue night,” &c. &c. 

This song was the Laird singing, 
whih*, at the sann* time, he was 
smudging and laughing at (lie catas¬ 
trophe, when, ere ever aware, he be¬ 
held, a short way before liim, an uu- 
comiiioiily elegant and beautiful girl 
walking in the satm* direction witli 
him. “ Aye,” said the Laird to liim- 
si*lf, “ here is something very attrac¬ 
tive indeed! Where the deuce can 
slie have spnmg from .She. must 
have risen out of the <*arth, for I never 
saw her till this hreath. Weil, I <le- 
chire 1 have not seen such a female 
ligure—1 wish I had such an assigna¬ 
tion with lier as the Laird of Wiudy- 
wa’s h.id with his sweethe.nrt.” 

As the Laird was half-thinking,half- 
speaking this to himself, the enchant¬ 
ing creature looked hack at him with 
a motion of iiifi'lligence that sheknew 
U’hat h(* was half-saj’ing, half-think¬ 
ing, and then vanished over the sum¬ 
mit of the rising ground before liiin, 
called tlie Birliv Brow. “ Aye, go 
your ways!” s.aid the Laird; “ I see 
by you, you’ll not be very li.ird to 
ov(*rtake. You cannot get off the 
road, and I’ll have a cliat with you 
before you make the Deer’s Den.” 

The Laird jogged on. He did not 
sing the “ Lairii of WiudjMV.-i’s” any 
more, for he felt a sort of stilling 
about his heart; but be often repeat¬ 
ed to himself, “ She’s a very fine wo¬ 
man !—a very fine woman indeed— 
and to be walking here by herself! 

I cannot comprehend it.” 

When he reached the summit of 
the Birky Brow he did not see her, 
although he had a longer view of the 
road than before. He thought this 
very singular, and began to suspect 
that she wanted to escape him, al¬ 
though apparently rather lingeringon 
him before. “ I shall have another 
look at her, however,” thought the 
Laird; and off he set at a flying trot. 
No. He came first to one turn, then 
3 p 
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another. There was nothing of the 
young lady to he seen. “ Unless she 
take ndngs and fly away, I shall be up 
with lier,” quoth the Laird; and off 
be set at the full gallop. 

In the middle of his career he met 
witli Mr M'Murdie of Aulton, who 
liailed him with, “ Hilloa! Birken- 
delly! w'here the deuce are you fly¬ 
ing at that rate ?” 

“ I was riding after a woman,” said 
the Laird, with great simplicity, rein¬ 
ing in his steed. 

'* Then I am sure no woman on 
earth can long escape you, unless 
she be in an air balloon.’’^ 

“ I don’t know that. Is she far 
gone ?” 

“ In which way do you mean ?” 

** In this.” 

*' A}ia-ha>ha! Hee-hee-hee!” nich- 
ered M'Murdic, misconstruing the 
Laird’s meaning. 

“ What do you laugh at, my dear 
sir ? Do you know her, then V” 

“ Ho-ho-ho! Hee-hee-hee! How 
should I, or how can I, know her, 
Birkendelly, unless you inform me 
who she is ‘r” 

“ Wliy, that is the very thing 1 
want to know of you. I mean the 
young lady whom you met just now.” 

” You are raving, Birkendelly. I 
met 110 young lady, nor is there a 
single person on the road I have 
come by, while you know, tliat for a 
mile and a half forward your way, 
she could not get out of it.” 

“ I know that,” said the Laird, bi¬ 
ting his lip, and looking greatly puz¬ 
zled ; ” but confound me if I under¬ 
stand this; for I was within speech 
of her just now on the top of the 
Birky Brow there; and, when 1 think 
of it, she could not have been even 
thus far as yet. She had on a pure 
white gauze frock, a small green 
bonnet and feathers, and a green veil, 
which, flung back over her left shoul¬ 
der, hung below her waist; and was 
altogether such an engaging figure, 
that no man could have passed her 
on the road withouttaking some note 
of her.—Are you not making game 
of ran ? Did you not really meet with 
her V” 

“ On my word of truth and honour, 
I did not. Come, ride back with me, 
and^ we shall meet her still, depend 
on it. Sh(; has given you the go-by 
on^ the road. Let us go; I am only 
going to call at the mill about some 


barley for the distillery, and will re¬ 
turn with you to the big town.” 

Birkendelly returned with his friend. 
The sun was not yet set, yet M'Mur- 
die could not help observing that the 
Laird looked thoughtful and con¬ 
fused, and not a word could he speak 
about any thing save tliis lovely ap¬ 
parition w'ith tiic white frock and tlte 
gi'een veil; and lo, when they reaidi- 
ed the top of the Birky Brow, there 
was the maiden again before them, 
and exactly at the same spot where 
the Laird first saw her before, only 
walking in the contrary direction. 

” Well, this is the most extraordi¬ 
nary thing that I ever knew!” ex¬ 
claimed the Laird. 

“ What is it, sir V” said M'Murdie. 

” How that young lady could have 
eluded me,” returned the Laird; 
“ see, here she is still.” 

" I beg your pardon, sir, I don’t 
see her. Where is she ?” 

“ There, on the other side of the 
angle ; but you are short-sightod. 
See, there she is ascending the other 
eminence in her white frock and 

f freeii veil, as I told you—What a 
ovely creature!” 

“ Well, well, we have her fairly 
before us now, and shall see what 
she is like at all events,” said M'Mur¬ 
die. 

Between the Birky Brow and this 
other slight eminence, there is an 
obtuse angle of the road at the part 
where it is lowest, and, in passing 
tliis, the two friends necessarily lost 
sight of the object of their curiosity. 
They pushed on at a quick pace— 
cleared the low angle—the maiden 
was not tliere! They rode full speed 
to the top of the eminence from 
whence a long extent of road was 
visible before them—^there was no 
human creature in view I M'Murdie 
laughed aloud; but the Laird turned 
pale as death, and bit his lip. His 
friend asked at him, good-humour¬ 
edly, why he was so much affected. 
He said, because he could not com¬ 
prehend the meaning of this singular 
apparition or illusion, and it troubi(‘<I 
him the more, as he now remem¬ 
bered a dream of the same nature 
which he had had, and which ter¬ 
minated in a dreadful manner. 

*' Why, man, you are dreaming 
still,” said M'Murdie; “ but never 
mind. It is quite common for men 
of your complexion to dream of beau- 
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tiful maidens, with white irocln and 
green veils, bonnets, feathers, and 
slender waists. It is a lovely image, 
the creation of your own sanguine 
imagination, and you may M'orship 
it without any blame. Were her 
shoes black or green ?—^And her 
stockings, did you note tliem ? The 
symmetry of the limbs, I am sure 
you did J Good-bye; I see you arc 
not disposed to leave the spot. Per- 
ha])s she will appear to you again.” 

So saying, M'Murdie rode on to- 
ivards the mill, and Birkendelly,after 
musing for some time, turned his 
beast’s head slowly round, and began 
to move towards the great muckle 
village. 

The Laird’s feelings were now in 
terrible commotion. He was taken 
beyond measure with the beauty 
and elegaueo of the figure he had 
seen; hut he remembered, with a 
mixture of admiration and horror, 
that a dream of the same enchanting 
object had haunted his slumbers all 
the days of his life ; yet how singu¬ 
lar that he should never have ivcol- 
lectedthe circumstance till now! But 
farther, with the dream there wt*rc 
connected some ]>ainfu1 circum¬ 
stances, which, though terrible in 
their issue, he could not recollect, so 
as to form them into any degree of 
arrangement. 

As he was considering deeply of 
these tilings, and riding slowly down 
tlu; declivity, neither dancing ids cane, 
nor singing the “ liaird of Witidy- 
wa’s,” he lilted up his eyes, and then* 
was the girl on tiic same spot where 
he saw her first, walking deliberately 
up the Birky Brow. The sun was 
down; but it was the month of August, 
and a fine evening, and the Laird, sei¬ 
zed with an unconquerable desire to 
see aud speak with that incomparable 
creature, could restrain liimself no 
longer’, but shouted out to her to 
stop till he came up. She beckoned 
acquiescence, and slackened her pace 
into a slow movement. The Laird 
turned the corner quickly, but when 
lie had rounded it, the maiden was 
still there, though on the summit of 
the Brow. She turned round, and, 
with an inefiable smile and curtsy, 
saluted him, and again moved slowly 
on. She vanished gradually beyond 
the summit, and while the green 
feathers were still nodding in view 
and so nigh, tliat the Laird could 


have touched them with a fishing- 
rod, he reached the top of the Brow 
himself. There was no living soul 
there, nor onward,-as far as his view 
reached. He now trembled every 
limb, and, without knowing what he 
did, rode straight on to tlie hig town, 
not daring well to return and see 
what he had seen for three several 
times; and, certain he would sec 
it again w'hen the shades of even¬ 
ing were deepening, he deemed H 
proper and prudent to decline the 
pursuit of such a phantom any far¬ 
ther. 

He alighted at the Queen’s Head, 
called for some brandy and water, 
quite forgot what was his errand to 
the great muckle town that afternoon, 
there being nothing visible to bis 
mental sight but lovely fairy images, 
with white gauze frocks and greeu 
veils. His friend, Mr M'Murdie, 
joined him; they drank deep, ban¬ 
tered, reasoned, got angry, reasoned 
tliemselves calm agaiu, and still all 
would not do. The Laird was con¬ 
scious that be had seen the beauti¬ 
ful apparition, and, moreover, that 
she was the very maiden, or the re¬ 
semblance of her, who, in the irre¬ 
vocable decrees of Providence, was 
destined to be bis. Ttwas in rain that 
M'Murdie reasoned of impressiop9 
oil tlie imagination, and 

“ or faiiey moulding in tbo mind. 

Light visions on the pushing wind.” 

Vain also was a story that be told 
him of a relation of bis own, who 
was gi’eatly harassed by the appari¬ 
tion of an officer in a rod uniform, 
that haunted him day and night, and 
had very nigh put him quite dis¬ 
tracted several times; till at leiigtli 
his physician found out the nature of 
this illusion so well, that he knew, 
from the state of his pulse, to an 
hour wlien the ghost or the officer 
would appear; and by bleeding, 
low diet, and emollients, contrived 
to keep the apparition away alto¬ 
gether. 

The Laird admitted tlie singularity 
of this incident, but not that it was 
one in point; for the one, he said, 
was imaginary, and the other real; 
and that no conclusions could con¬ 
vince him in opposition to the autho¬ 
rity of his own senses. He accepted 
of an invitation to spend a few days 
with M'Murdie and his family ; but 
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they all acknowledged afterwards 
that the Laird was very much like 
one bewitched. 

As soon as he reached home, he 
went straight to the Birky Brow, 
certain of seeing once more the an¬ 
gelic phantom; but she was not there. 
He took each of his former positions 
again and again, but the desired vi¬ 
sion would iu nowise make its ap¬ 
pearance. He tried every day, and 
every hour of the day, ull with the 
same effect, till he grew absolutely 
desperate, and had the audacity to 
kneel on the spot, and entreat of 
Heaven to see her. Yes, he called 
on Heaven to see her once more, 
whatever slie was, whether a being 
of earth, heaven, or liell! 

He was now in such a state of ex¬ 
citement that he could not exist; he 
grew listless, impatient, and sickly; 
took to his bed, and sent fur M‘Mur- 
dic and the doctor; and the issue of 
the consultation w'as, that Birkeii- 
delly consented to leave the country 
for a season, on a visit to his only 
sister iu Ireland, whitlier we must 
now accompaiiy him for a short 
space. 

His sister was married to Captain 
Bryan, younger of Scoresby, and 
tliey two lived iu a cottage on tin* 
estate, and the Captain’s parents and 
sisters at Scoresby Hall. Great was 
the stir and preparation when the 
gallant young Laird of Birkendelly 
arrived at the cottage, it never being 
doubted that he had come to forward 
a second bond of connexion witli 
the family, which still contained 
seven dashing sisters, all unmai'i'led, 
and all alike willing to change that 
solitary and helpless state tor the. 
envied one of matririiuny—a state 
highly popular among the young 
women of Ireland. Home of the 
Misses Bryan had now reached the 
years of womanhood, several of them 
scarcely; but these small disipalili- 
cations made no difference ui the 
estimation of the young ladies them¬ 
selves; each and all of them hruslied 
up for the competition, with high 
hopes and unflinching resolutions. 
True, the elder ones tried to check 
the younger in tlieii good-natured, 
forthright, Irish way; but they re¬ 
torted, and persisted in their supe¬ 
rior pretensions. Then there was 
such shopping in tlie county-town! 
|t was BO boundless, that the credit 


of the Hall was finally exhausted, 
and the old squire w'as driven to re¬ 
mark, that “ Och and to be sure it was 
a dreadful and tirrabell concussion, 
to be put upon the equipment of 
seven dau^bters all at the same mo¬ 
ment, as if the young gentleman 
could marry them all! Och, then, 
poor dear shoul, he would be after 
nudiug that one was suflicient, if not 
one loo many. And, therefore, there 
was no occasion, none at all, at all, 
and that there was not, for any of 
them to rig out mure than one.” 

It was hinted that tlie Laird had 
some reason for complaint at this 
time; but as the lady sided with lier 
daughters, he had no ciianct'. One of 
the items of his account was, thirty- 
seveiibuc]vling-comhs,lheu greatly iu 
\ ogue. There were black cmnbs, pale 
combs, yellow combs, and gilt ones, 
all to suit or set off various <-om- 
plexioiis; and if other articles boiv 
any proportion at all to these, it had 
been better for the Laird aud ail his 
family that Birkendelly had never 
set foot iu Ireland. 

The plan was all concocted. There 
was to he a grand dinner at tlie Hall, 
at which the damsels ivin'c to appear 
ill all thidr finery. A ball was to fol¬ 
low, and note taken which of the 
young ladies was their guest's choice, 
and measures taken accordingly. Tlie 
dimier aud the hall took plae(>, and 
what a pity 1 may not describe that 
(uitertaiunient, tiie dresses, aud the 
dancers, for they were all exquisite 
in their way, and outi-e beyond mea¬ 
sure. But such details only serve to 
derange a iviliter’s evening talc such 
as tills. 

Birkendelly having at this time hut 
one model for his choice among wo¬ 
mankind, all that ever he did while 
in the presence of ladies, was to look 
out for some rescmhlance to her, tlie 
angel of his fancy; and it so happen¬ 
ed, that iu one of old Bryan’s daugh¬ 
ters named Luna, or more familiarly, 
Loony, he perceived, or thought he 
perceived, some imaginary sinularitv 
in form and air to the lovely appari¬ 
tion. This was the sole reason wliy 
he was incapable of taking his eyes 
off from her the whole of that n^nt; 
and tills incident settled the point, 
not only with the old people, but 
even the young ladies were forced, 
after every exertion on their own 
parts, to " yild the pint to their 
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sister Loony, who certinly was nit 
• the mist genteelest nor mist hand¬ 
somest of that guid-lucking fimily.” 

The next day Lady Luna was dis¬ 
patched off to tiie cottage in grand 
style, tliere to live hand and glove 
with her supposed lover. There was 
no standing all this. There were the 
two parrocked together, like a ewe 
and a lamb, early and laW; and thougli 
the Laird really appemx'd to have, and 
prolmhly had, some*, delight in her 
company, it was only in contempla¬ 
ting that certain indeHnable air of 
resemblance which she bore to the 
sole image imjn'essed on his heart. 
He bought her a whit(‘ gau/e frock, 
a green bonnet and featiiers, with a 
leil, whicli she was obliged to wear 
thrown over her h*ft shoulder; and 
every day after, six times a-day, was 
she obliged to walk over a certain 
einiiKMice at a certain distance before 
her lover. Sin; was delighted to 
oblige him; but still when he came 
up,he looked disa])puinted, and never 
said, “ Luna, I love you; when are 
we to be married No, he npv<‘r 
said any such thing, for all her looks 
and expressions of fondest love; for, 
alas, in all this dalliance, he was only 
feeding a mysb'rious flame, that 
preyed upon his vitals, and jn-oved 
too severe for the powju's either of 
reason or religion to extiiigiiisb. .Still 
time flew lighter and lighter by, his 
health was restored, tin* bloom of his 
chec'k returned, ami the frank and 
sim]>le conlidenee of Lima had a cer¬ 
tain charm witli it, that reconciled 
him to his sister s Irish I'coiiomy. 
But n strange incident now happened 
to him which d(‘ranged all his imme¬ 
diate plans. 

Ill* was returning from angling one 
<!Vening, a little before sunset, when 
he saw Lady Luna awaiting him on 
his way home. But instead ufhrnsh- 
ing up to meet him as usual, she 
turned, and walked up the rising 
ground before him. " Poor sweet 
girl! how condescending she is,” said 
he to hiitisclf, “ and how like she 
is in reality to the angelic hoiiig 
whose form and features are so deep¬ 
ly impressed on my heart! I notv 
see it is no fond or fancied reseni- 
hlauce. It is real! real! real! How 
I long to clasp her in my arms, and 
tell her how I love her; for, after all, 
that is the girl that is to be mine, 
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and the former a vision to impress 
this the more on my heart.” 

He posted up the ascent to over¬ 
take her. When at the top she turned, 
smiled, and curtsied. Good Hea¬ 
vens ! it was the identical lady of his 
fondest adoration herself, but love¬ 
lier, far lovelier than ever. He ex¬ 
pected every moment that she would 
vanish as was her wont; but she did 
not—she awaited liini, and received 
Ids embraces with open arms. She 
was a being of real flesh and blood, 
courteous, elegant, and affectionate. 
He kissed her hand, he kissed her 
glowing cheek, and blessed all the 
])ower8 of love who had thus restored 
iier to him again, after undergoing 
pangs of lo\ e such as man never suf- 
rered. 

“ But, dearest heart, here we are 
standing iii the middle of the high¬ 
way,” said he; “ sufler me to conduct 
you to my sister’s house, where you 
shall have an apartment with a child 
of nature liaving some slight resem- 
hlancc to yourself.” She smiled, and 
said,“ No,l will not sleep with Lady 
Luna to-uiglit. "lA ill you please to 
look round you, and see where you 
are.” He did so, atid behold they 
were htanding on the Birky Brow, on 
tlie only spot ivhere he had ever seen 
her. She smiled at his embarrassed 
look, and asked if he did not remem¬ 
ber aught of his coming over from 
Iri'land. He said lie thought he did 
reinemher something of it, hut love 
with him had long absorbed every 
other sense. He then asked her to 
liis own house, whieli she declined, 
saying she could only meet liim on 
that spot till after their marriage, 
which could not ho before .St T.aw- 
renee’s Eve come three years. “ And 
now,” said she, " we must part. My 
name is Jane Ogilvie, and you were 
liotrotbed to me before you were 
bom. But I am come to release you 
this evening, if yon have the slightest 
objection.” 

lie declared he had none; and, 
kneeling, swore the most solemn 
oath to be hers for ever, and to meet 
her there oti St Lawrence’s Eve next, 
and every St Lawrence’s Eve until 
that blessed day on wliicli she had 
consented to make him happy, by 
becoming his own for ever. She tlien 
asked him affectionately to exchange 
rings with her, in pledge oftheir fanh 
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and trutli, in wJiifli he joyfully ac¬ 
quiesced ; for she could not have then 
asked any conditions, which, in the 
fulness of his heart’s love, he would 
not have granted; and after one fond 
and affectionate kiss, and repeating 
all their engagements over again, 
they parted. 

Birkendelly’s heart was now melt¬ 
ed within him, and ail his senses 
Overpowered hy one overwhelming 
passion. On leaving his fair and 
Kind one, he got bewildered, and 
could not find uie road to his own 
house, believing sometimes that he 
was j^oing there, and sometimes to 
his sister’s, till at length he came, as 
he thought, upon the Liffey, at its 
junction with Loch Allan; and there, 
in attempting to call for a boat, he 
awoke from a profound sleep, and 
found himself lymg in his bed within 
his sister’s house, and the day sky 
just breaking. 

If he was piwzied to account for 
some things in the course of his 
dream, he was iniu-h more puzzled 
to account for them now that he was 
wide awake. He was sensible that 
he had met his love, had embraced, 
kissed, ^ and exchanged vows and 
rings with Jier, and, in token of the 
tioith and reality of ail these, lier 
emerald ring was on his finger, and 
Ids own away; so there was no doubt 
that they had met,—hy what means 
it was beyond the power of man to 
calculate. 

There was then living with Mrs 
Bryan an old Scotswoman, commonly 
styled Lucky Black. She had nursed 
Birkendelly’s mother, and been dry- 
nurse to himself and sister; and ha¬ 
ving more than a mother’s attach¬ 
ment for the latter, ivhen she was 
married, old Lucky left her country, 
to spend the last of her days in the 
house of her beloved young lady. 
When the Laird entered the breakfast 
parlour that morning, she was sit¬ 
ting in her black velvet hood, as 
usual, reading “ Tlic Fourfold State 
of Man,” and being paralytic and 
somewhat deaf, sheselaom regarded 
those who went out or came in. But 
chancing to hear him say something 
about theniuth of August, she quitted 
reading, turned round her head to 
listen, and then asked, in a hoarse 
tremulous voice,« What’s that he’s 
saying ? What’s the unlucky calhmt 
aayii^ about the ninth of August ? 


Aih ? To be sure it is St Lawrence’s 
Eve, although the tenth be his day. 
It ’h ower true, ower true I ower 
true for him an’ a' his kin, poor man! 
Aih ? What was he saying then ‘r” 
Tiicmen smiled at her incoherent 
earnestness, but the lady, with true 
feminine condescension, informed 
iier, in a loud voice, tliat Allan had 
an engagement in Scotland on St 
Lawrenc.e’s Eve. She then started 
up, extended her shrivelled hands, 
that shook like the aspen, and pant¬ 
ed out, “ Aili, aih ? Lord preserve 
us! whateii an engagement itas he 
on St Lawrence’s Eve ? Bind him! 


bind him! shackle him wi’ bands of 
steel, aud of brass, and of iron!—O, 
may He whose blessed will was 
pleased to leave him an orjihan sac 
soon, preserve liirn from the fate 
which 1 tremble to think on !” 

She then tottered round the table, 
as with supernatural energy, and 
seizing the Laird’s right hand, she 
drew it c-lose to her unstable eyes, 
and then, perceiving tlie emerald 
ring chased in blood, she threw up 
her' arras with a jerk, o])ened her 
skinny jaws with a fearful gape, and 
uttering a shriek, that made all the 
house yell, and every one within it 
to tremble, she fell back lifeless and 
rigl<l oil the floor. The gentlemen 
both fled, out of sheer terror; hut a 
ivoniaii never deserts lier friends in 
extremity. The lady called her maids 
about lier, had her old nurse convey¬ 
ed to bed, where every means were 
used to restore animation. But, alas! 
life was extinct! The vital spark had 
fled for ever, which tilled all their 
liearts with grief, disappointment, and 
horror, as some dreadlul tale of mys¬ 
tery was now sealed up from their 
knowledge, which, in all likelihood, 
no other could reveal. But to say 
the trutli, the Laird did not seem 
greatly disposed to probe it to the 
bottom. 


Not all the arguments of Captain 
Bryan and his lady, nor the simple 
entreaties of Lady Luna, could induce 
Birkendclly to put off his engagement 
to meet his love on thu Birky Brow 
on the evening of the 9th of August; 
but he promised soon to retuni, pre¬ 
tending that some business of the 
utmost importance called him away. 
Before lie went, however, he asked 
his sister if ever she had heard of 
such a lady in Scotland as Jane Ogil- 
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vie. Mrs Bryan repeated the name 
many times to herself, and said that 
name Tindoubtedly was once fami¬ 
liar to her, although she thought not 
fur good, but at that moment slic did 
not recollect one single individual of 
tlie name. He then shewed her tlie 
emerald ring that had been the death 
of old Lucky Black; but the moment 
the lady looked at it, she made a 
grasp at it to take it off by force, 
which she had very nearly effected. 

“ O, burn it, burn it!” cried she ; “ it 
is not a right ring ! Burn it!” 

“ My dear sister, u'hat fault is in 
the ring?” said he. “ It is a very 
pretty ring, and one that I set great 
value by.” 

“ O, for IIca\ cn’s sake, burn it, and 
renounce the giver!” cried slie. “ If 
you liavc any regard for your peace 
here, or your soul’s welfai’e liereafter, 
burn that ring! If you saw with your 
«»wn eyes, you would «!aHily perceive 
that that is not a ring belittiug a 
Christian to wear.” 

'riiis speech cunfouTid(‘d Birken- 
delly a good deal. He retired by 
himself and examined the ring, and 
could see nothing in it unbecoming 
a Christian to wear. It was a chased 
gold ring, with a briglit emeraid, 
which last liad a red foil, in some 
lights gi\ itig it a ]>urple gleam, and 
inside was engraven “ Eletjit" niucli 
defaced, but that his sister could not 
see; therefore he could not compre¬ 
hend lier \ chemcmt injunctions con¬ 
cerning it. But that it might no 
more give her offence, or any other, 
he sewed it within his vest, opposite 
hislieart, judging tliatthei-e was somc- 
tliing in it whicli his eyes were with- 
hohlen from discerning. 

Thus he left Ireland with his mind 
in great confusion, groping his way, 
as it were, in a hole of mystery, yet 
the passion that preyed on his heai’t 
and vitals more intense than ever. 
He seems to liave had an impression 
ail his life that some mysterious fate 
awaited him, which the correspond¬ 
ence of his dreams and day visions 
tended to confirm. And though he 
gave himself wholly up to the sway 
of one overpowering passion, it was 
not without some yeaimings of soul, 
manifestations of terror, and so much 
earthly shame, that he never more 
mentioned his love, or his engage¬ 
ments, to any human being, not even 
to his frieml M‘Murdie, whose com¬ 
pany he forthwith shunned. 


It is on this account that 1 am un¬ 
able to relate what passed between 
tlie lovers thenceforward. It is cer¬ 
tain they met at the Birky Brow that 
St Lawrence’s Eve, for they were 
seen in company together; but of the 
engagements, vows, or dalliance, that 
passed between them, I can say no¬ 
thing; nor of all their future meetings, 
until the beginning of August 1781, 
when the Laird be^n decidedly to 
make preparations for his approach? 
ing marriage; yet not as it he and 
his betrothed had been to reside at 
Birkendelly,all his provisions rather 
bc.speaking a meditated journey. 

C)u the, morning of tlie 9th, he 
wrote to his sister, and then arraying 
himself in his new tvedding suit, and 
]nittiug the emerald ring on his finger, 
he appeared all impatience, until to¬ 
wards evening, wdien he sallied out 
oil horseback to his a])pointment. 

It seems that his mysterious inua’mo- 
rata had met him, for he was seen 
riding through the, big town before 
sunset, witli a young lady behind 
him, dressed in wli-te and green, and 
the villagers affirmed that they W'cre 
riding at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour! The}-^ were, seen to pass a 
cottage called Mosskilt, ten miles 
farther on, where there was no high¬ 
way, at the same tremendous speed; 
and I could never hear that they 
were any more seen, until the fol¬ 
lowing morniiig, when Birkendelly’s 
fine bay horse was found lying dead 
at liis ow'n stable door; and shortly 
after, bis master was likewise disco¬ 
vered lying ablackened corpse on the 
Birky Brow, at the very spot w'bcre 
the mysterious,but lovely dame, had 
always appeared to liim. There was 
neither wound, bruise, nor disloca¬ 
tion, in his whole frame; but his skin 
was of a livid colour, and bis features 
terribly distorted. 

Tliis woful catastrophe struck the 
neighbourhood with great consterna¬ 
tion, so that nothing else was talked 
of. Every ancient tradition and mo¬ 
dern incident were raked together, 
compared, and combined; and cer¬ 
tainly a must rare concatenation of 
misfortunes was elicited. It was au¬ 
thenticated that bis father had died 
on the same spot tliat day twenty 
years, and his grandfather that day 
forty yeai's, the former, as was sup¬ 
posed, by a fall from his horse when 
in liquor, and the latter, nobody 
knew how; and now this Allan was 
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the last of his race, for Mrs Bryan caused her to be murdered, in the 
had no cliihheu. midst of a thicket of birch and broom. 

It was moreover now remembered at a s])ot which slic mentioned; that 
by manj%andan)ouj?tliere.st,tlie Ilev. she liad good reasons for believing 
Joseph Taylor, that he had frequent- so, as she had seen the red blood 
ly observed a young lady, in white and the new ^rave, when she was a 
and green,sauntering about that spot little girl, and rau home nndineii- 
on a St Lawrence’s Eve. tioned it to her grandfather, who 

"When Captain Bryan and his lady charged her as she valued her life 
arrived to tiike possession of the pre- never to mention that again, as it 
mises, they instituted a strict enquiry was only the noinbles and hide of a 
into every circumstance; but nothing deer, which he himself had buried 
farther than what was related to tliem there. But when, twenty years sub- 
by Mr M'Murdie could bo learned of sequent to that, the wicked jind un- 
this Mysterious Bride, besides what happy Allan .Sandisuu was found 
the Laird’s own letter bore. It rau dead on that \ ery spot, and lying 
thus :— across the green mound, th(>n r.early 

level with tlie surface, which she had 
“ DjiAiiKST Sistcr, once seem a new grave, she then for 

“ 1 shall, before this time to-mor- tlie lirst time ever thought of a Di¬ 
row, be the most hnpi)y, or most vine Proudeiice; and sln! added, 
miserable, of mankind, having so- “ For my grandfather, Neddy Haw, 
lemnly engaged myself this nipht to he dee’d too; there’s nacbody kens 
wed a young and beautiful lady, how, nor ever shall.” 
named Jane Ogilvie, to whom it As they w(>ro quite iucajtable (»f 
seems I was betrothed before 1 was conceiving, from Mai ion’s descrip- 
born. Our eorre.spondence has been tion, anv’ tiling ot the spot, l\IrJM‘- 
of a most private and mysterious iia- Murdie caused her to be taken out 
tiire; hut iny troth is pledged, and to the Birky Brow in a cart, accom- 
my resolution ti.xed. We s(*t out jianied by Mr Taylor, and some huu- 
oti a far journey to the jilace of her dreds ot the tovv'iistolk; but when- 
abode on tlie nuptial eve, so that it ever sin* saw it, she said, “ Aha, hir- 
will be long before I .see you again. kies ! the liaill kintra's altered now". 

“ Yours till death. There vv-as nae road here then; it 

“ Ai.lax (jEioKo'n SvNoisox. gaed straight ovv'cr the tap o’ the 
" BirhendcUy, Au(justM\,n»\.” hill. An’ let me see—ih-re ’s the 

thorn vv'hcre the cushats biggit; an’ 
That very same year,an old woman, there’s tin' auld birk that I aince tell 
named Mniioii Haw', vv'as returned all' an’ left my shoe slickin’ i’ the 

upon that, her native jmrish, from cleft. I can tell ye, birkies, either 

Glasgow'. She hadledamigratory life the deer’s grave, or bonny Jane Ogil- 
witlihersoii—who was what be call- vie’s, is no twa yards all the place 
ed a bell-hanger, but in fact a tinker where that horse’s bind feet are 

of the worst grade—for many years, stnndin’; sue ye may bowk, an’ see 

and was at last returned to the if there be ony remains.” 
inuckle tow'ii in a state of great des- The minister, and M‘Murdie, and 
titution. .She gave the parishioners all the people, stared at one another, 
a history of the Mysterious Bride, so for they bail purjiosely caused the 
plausibly correct, but withal so ro- horse to stand still on the very spot 
mantic, that every body said of it, (as where both the father and son had 
is often said of my narratives, with been found dead. They digged, and 
the same narrow-minded prejudice de'ep, deep below the road, they 
and injustice,) that it was a made found jvart of the slender bones ami 
story. There were, hou'ever, some skull of a young female, which they 
strong testimonies of its veracity. deposited decently in the churcli- 
She said tlie first Allan Sandison, yard. The family of the Sandisons 
who married the great heiress of is extinct—tbe Mysterious Bride ap- 
Birkendelly, was previously engaged pears no more on the Eve of .St 
to a beautiful young lady, named Lawrence—and the wicked peojvle of 
Jane Ogilvie, to whom he gave any the gi’cat muckle village have got a 
thing out fair play; and, as she lesson on Divine justice w'ritten to 
believed, either murdered her, or them in lines of blood. 
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Triii mSTORY or a french abtizan debing the last revolution. 


I WAS born in the beautiful valley 
of the Seine, near the small town of 
Bonuieres. It is a lovely place, and 
I will say no more of it; for in sitting 
down to write all the miseries and 
horrors that have visited me since I 
left it, the fair calm spot of my birth, 
and the sw(;et peaceful scenes of iny 
boyhood, rise up like the reproach- 
fill spirit of a noble parent before a 
criminal son, and upbraid me for 
lifi viiigever quitted my tranquilhome. 
]My father, though but the gardener at 
llie chateau, was also a small j/ro- 
jjnit(ti? r; aiuJ, in his spare time,used 
to cultivate his own fields by the 
banks of the river. Tim chateau had 

been purchased by Monsieur V-, 

the rich bookseller in Paris; and in 
hanging about the house while a 
cliild, 1 became a great favourite 
with the good Ihirisian. Still myprin- 
cipal patron was Monsieur le (.‘urcof 
Bonuieres, who discovered in me an 
amazing genius for luy catechism, 
taiigdit me to read and write, gave mo 
a smattering of Latin, and declared, 
that if I took jiainsand behaved well, 

he and Monsieur V - between 

them, would procure me the means 
of stinlying, and make mo a clergy¬ 
man like himself. 

My ambition was flattered Avith the 
prospect; and during my early years, 
the (h'eam of my future Jionoiirs was 
always before me: but, as 1 grew up 
and learnt to dance upon tiie green 
with the girls of tin* village, my sen¬ 
timents insensibly chang(‘d. 1 began 
to think of leaving off dancing, and 
being grave, and sLM'ious, and' never 
marrying—each with an augmented 
degree of horror. 'J'hc decisive blow, 
however,was struck,when 1 had seen 
three tim(>s Mariette Dupont. We 
were both as young as we well could 
be to fall in love; but she was so 
beautiful, and her soft dark eyes 
looked so imploringly into one’s 
heart, that from the very first moment 
I saw her, I felt an inclination to put 
juy arm round her, and say, “ Thou 
shalt be iny own; and I will guard 
thee from sorrow, and care, and ad¬ 
versity; and shelter thee from every 
blast that blows in the bleak cold 
world around.” But on this I must 
not pause either, for die memory of 
such dreams is bitterness. The mat¬ 


ter went on—I loved Mariette, and 

she-Ay! that joy is at least my 

own—lasting—imperishable, and the 
annihilation of a world could not take 
it from me-She loved me—deep¬ 

ly, truly, devotedly—through life— 
to the tomb! 

Years flew by; and we were mar¬ 
ried ; for iny father had never liked 
the thought of my becoming a priest, 
which he looked upon as being buried 
alive. He said I should do much 
better to labour as my ancestors had 
done; or, since I had a superior 
education, could read and write, and 
understood Latin, 1 might easily 
make my fortune in Paris. So he 
willingly gave his consent to my mar¬ 
riage with Mariette. Monsieur V- 

tin; bookseller, said it was alway.s 
right to let fools have their own way; 
and the (Mre frowned and united us, 
merely observing, that he had be¬ 
stowed bis time and attention very 
much in vain. 

By my father’s counsel, we deter¬ 
mined to go to Pari.s immediately, 
for he and my brother ivere both 
sure that I should there become a 
great man, and Mariette had no 
doubt of it. “ Besides,” my father 
said, “ if you do not get on there,you 
cun come back here, and help to take 
care of our own ground, while I work 
at the chateau.”' 

To Paris we ivent, and took a small 
lodging in the Faubourg Poisson- 
nicre, where, for tw’O or three weeks, 
Mariette and myself spent our time 
and our money in love and amuse¬ 
ment. We were not extrav'agant, 
but we were thoughtless; and surely 
a three-week’s thoughtlessness was 
but a fair portion for such happiness 
as we enjoyed. At length I began to 
think of seeking sometliing to do; 
and 1 had sufficient self-confidence 
to fancy I could even write in a 
newspaper. Forth I went to pro¬ 
pose myself; and Mariette’s eyes 
told me how high w^re licr antici¬ 
pations of my success. To the pro¬ 
prietors of the Constitutionnel, my 
first application was made ; but the 
gentleman I saw bent his ear to catch 
my provincial jargon—^looked at me 
from head to foot—told me I was 
dreaming; and turned upon his heel. 
How I got out of the house, 1 know 
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not; but u'heii I found myself in the 
street, niy bead swam round, and my 
heart swelled with mingled indignsr 
tton, shame, and disappointment. 

It required no small effort to force 
myself to enter the office of the Na< 
tional, which was the next I tried. 
There 1 mentioned my pretensions, 
in a humbler tone, and onV proposed 
tliat something from my pen m^ht 
be received as an experiment. The 
clerk to whom I spoke bore my mes¬ 
sage into an inner room, and return¬ 
ed with a calm, business-like face, to 
inform me that all departments were 
full. This had occupied me the whole 
morning; and I now returned to Ma- 
riette, who instantly read my morti¬ 
fication in my countenance. She 
asked no questions, but only cast her 
arms round my neck, and with a 
smile, which was not gay, though it 
was not desponding, ^le whispered, 
" Do not be vexed, Frank. They 
cannot know yet how clever yoti are. 
When they sec more of you, they 
will be glad enough to have you. 
Itesides, we can go back tigain to 
Bonnifcres.” 

The thought of returning unsuc¬ 
cessful to my own home, was not 
what 1 could endure. I imagined 
the cold eye of the curate; and the 
disappointment and suiqu'ise of my 
father and brother; and the jeers 
and the wonder of the whole village; 
and I determined to do any thing 
rather than go back to Bonuiercs. 
The landlord of our lodgings was a 
tinman, a great politician, and a li¬ 
terary man. All his information, 
however, was gathered from a paper 
called the Globe, which he cited on 
every occasion. I'o the office of the 
Globe, then, I went, after dinner; 
and, having taken a couple of turns 
before the door, to gather resolution, 
I went in, and modestly asked when 
I could sec the editor. One of the 
young men in thcoffice answered that 

Monsieur-was then in the house, 

and ushered me into another room. 
Here I found a gentleman writing, 
who looked up with a pleasant and 
intelligent expression, and pointing 
to a seat, asked my business. 

As 1 explained it to him, his coun¬ 
tenance took a look of gi'eat serious¬ 
ness ; and he replied, “ I am ex¬ 
tremely sorry that no such occupa¬ 
tion as you desire can be afforded 
you by the editors of the Globe, for 
we have applications every day. 


which we are obliged to reject, from 
writers of known excellence. 1 am 
afraid, also, that you will find mucli 
difficulty in obtaining what you seek, 
for one of the worst consequences 
of bad government is now affecting 
the whole of France. I mean the 
undue proportion between the num¬ 
ber of the population and the quan¬ 
tity of employment. Where the fault 
lies, 1 must not presume to say, but 
that there must be a great fault some¬ 
where is evident; otherAvise every 
man tvbo is willing to labour, would 
find occupation.” 

It has struck me since, that there 
must often be cau8«>s for Avant of 
employment, which no government 
could either control or remedy; but, 
at the time, his reasoning seemed ex¬ 
cellent; and all I felt was renewed 
disappointment, and a touch i)f des¬ 
pair, Avhich 1 believe sheAved itself 
very plainly in my face, for tluj edi¬ 
tor began to ask me some farther 
qu<>stions Avhich soon led me to tell 
him niy ])recisc situation. 

lie mused, and seemed interested; 
but for a moment replied nothing. 
At length, looking at me Avith a smile, 
he said, “ Perhaps, Avliat 1 am about 
to propost! to you, ma}' be very in¬ 
ferior to your expectations; never¬ 
theless it will afford you some occu¬ 
pation.” 

The very name of occupation was 
renewed life, and I listened with 
eagerness, while he offered to re¬ 
commend me to a printer, as what is 
csdled a reader, or corrector of the 
press. I embraced his proposal Avlth 
unutterable thankfulness; and having 
ascertained that 1 AA'as capable of the 
task, by some jiroof-sheets that lay 
upon the table, he AATote a note to 
Monsieur Mansoti, the printer, and 
put it into my hand. I could almost 
have knelt and worshipped him, so 
great Avas the change from despair to 
hope. With the letter in my hand, I 
flew to the printing-house, Avas tried 
and received; and, though the em^ 
lument hold out Avas as small as it 
well could be, my walk home was 
with the springing step of joy and 
independence; and my heart, as 1 
pressed Mariettc to my bosom, and 
told her my success, was like that of 
a great general in the moment of 
victory, before the gloss of triumph 
has been tarnished by one regret for 
the gone, or one calculation for the 
future. I was soon installed in my 
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new post ; and though what I gained 
•was barely enough for the nece8si> 
ties of life, yet it sufficed; and there 
was always a dear warm smile in 
the eyes 1 loved best, which cheered 
Sind supported me whenever I felt 
inclined to despond or give way. 

It is true, I often revetted that I 
could not procure for Mariette those 
comforts and those luxuries which I 
little valued myself; hut she seemed 
to heed them not, and every priva¬ 
tion appeared to lier a matter of pride 
—to b(^ borne mther as a joy than a 
cure. Six months thus passed; and 
they were tlie happiest of my life, for 
tliough 1 laboured, I laboured in the 
sunshine. 1 had perfectly sufficient 
time also, to make myself thoroughly 
aciiuainted with the whole art of 
printing, and to ht myself for the task 
of a compositor, w'tiich, though more 
mechanical, was more lucrative; and 
it became necessary that I should 
gain more, as a change was coming 
o\ er Mariette which promised us new 
cares and new happiness. Strange, 
that when 1 looked ui>on her languid 
features, and her altered shape, she 
seemed to me a tiiousand times more 
lovely, than in all the fresh graces of 
expanding womanhood ! And when 
fears for her safefj' mingled with 
the joy of possessing her—when her 
l^'lln^ sweet eyes rested long and 
fixedly upon me, as if she strove to 
trace out the image of her future 
child in the looks of its father—a new 
and thrilling interest ajipearcd to 
have grown up betweim us, which 
was something more than love. 

At length, one of the compositors 
having gone to conduct a printing 
office at Rennes, my object was ac¬ 
complished ; .and 1 obtained his va¬ 
cant place. Still the emoluments 
Avere infinitely small, for the book 
trade was bad, and of course the 
printers sufiered. Sometimes there 
was plenty of work, and sometimes 
there was none ; and the whole of 
my companions murmured highly at 
the goverament, u’hose imbecility 
and tyrannical conduct, they said, 
had destroyed the commerce of tlie 
country, and done every thing to 
niin and degrade the press. There 
was many a busy tvlusper amongst 
us, that nothing could save the na¬ 
tion but a new revolution; and as we 
idl felt more or less the shai'p tooth 
of want, we madly thought that no 
change would be detrimental to us. 


I doubted some of the opinions that 
I heard; but one of my comrades 
worked at the Globe, which had now 
become a daily paper, and he used 
often to give us long quotations, which 
convinced us all that the govern¬ 
ment was opposed to the wishes of 
the whole nation, and that any change 
must be for the better. 

During the autumn, I contrived 
to save some little portion of my 
wages j but the rigour of tiie winter, 
and the quantity of wood we were 
obliged to hum, soon consumed all 
that I had laid %; so that the pro¬ 
vision for Mariette’s confinement 
became a matttw of serious and dread¬ 
ful anxiety. One morning, however, 
1 received a letter from my brother, 
telling me tliat my father had died 
suddenly on the preceding night. I 
will not rest upon all that I felt. I 
had always been the slave of my 
imagination: and it had been one of 
my Vavouritc vanities to think how 
proud my father’s heart would be to 
see me raise myself high in the world, 
and how comfortable 1 should be able 
to render his old age, when the smile 
of fortune should be turned upon me. 
Rut now he was dead, and those 
dri'ams all broken. 

The little patch of ground which 
we possessed w'as of course divided 
between me and my brother; and 
my portion was instantly sold to 
provide for the occasion which was 
so near at hand. The depression of 
all property, and the haste with which 
1 was obliged to effect the sale, ren¬ 
dered it tiie most disadvantageous 
that can be conceived; and what 
with the expenses of Mariette’s con¬ 
finement, a long illness which she 
underwent after, and a fit of sickness 
which I suffered myself—before the 
cud of March my stock of money 
was reduced to fifty francs. 

Work was by this time sufficient 
and regular, so that 1 could maintain 
myselb Mariette, and our boy. VVe 
had, indeed, no superfluity; we knew 
no luxury; and tlie external enjoy¬ 
ments which 1 saw many possessing, 
far less worthy than ourselves, were 
denied to us. 

Mariette bore it all with cheerful¬ 
ness, but I grew gloomy and discon¬ 
tented, ana the continual murmurs 
at tiie government, which 1 heard 
amongst my companions, wrought 
upon me. I gradually began to 
dream that every thing unpleasant 
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in my situation was attributable to 
the state of society in which I lived. 
Every political change now seemed 
to irritate and affect me. Whereas, 
before 1 heard a word of politics, I 
used to work on with nope and 
activity — encountering hardships 
boldly, and feeling them the less, 
because I did not let my mind rest 
upon them—I now dwelt upon every 
uucomfort, and magnified it in my 
own eyes, for the purpose of making 
it a greater reproach to the govern¬ 
ment, whose evil measures, I thought, 
caused it. 1 would pause long in my 
work to read scraps from a newspa¬ 
per, and to comment on tlie folly and 
tyranny of our rulers; and thus I 
met several reproofs for my slowness 
and negligence. The fires in Nor¬ 
mandy 1 heard of with indignation 
and horror, aud I attributed tliem all 
to the ministers, whose wickedness 
I thought was capable of any base¬ 
ness, till one day I heard one of my 
republican companions observe, that 
the incendiaries were very much in 
the right, to burn down the barns 
and destroy the grain, as by making 
the great mass of the people as 
miserable aud jiennyless as them¬ 
selves, they would force them to 
bring about a revolution, which 
would set all things to rights. Be¬ 
sides, he asked, what riglit had a 
rich man to com, u’hen the poor 
were stsirving? 

Tlie elections for the, chamber of 
deputies was another great source of 
anxiety to me; and when I found 
they were all liberal, I felt nearly as 
much satisfiiction as if I had beiai 
elected myself. At length the meet¬ 
ing of the chambers approached; and 
many a warm discussion took jjlace 
amongst the journeymen printers, on 
the questions likely to be brought 
under consideration. Every one 
said that the ministers must go out, 
or dissolve the chambers; and many 
observed with a shrewd glance, that 
neither the dissolution ot the cham¬ 
bers, nor the resignation of the 
ministers, would satisfy the people. 
“ We must have a change,” they 
said—“ a complete change ;” and 
several began to talk boldly of revo¬ 
lution. 

The e,outinual irritation and dis¬ 
content 1 felt, had their effect on my 
countenpice; and Mariette grew 
anxious pibout me. She did all she 
could to^ippth* m«>Hiat with her 


arms round myneck, and endeavour¬ 
ed to persuade me that 1 should be 
happier if I did not think of politics. 

Kings and governments,” she said, 
and said truly, “ could only provide 
for the general good; and that there 
must always be many in every coun¬ 
try whose fate destined them to 
labour and live hard. She could not 
hut tliiiik,” she added, “ thattheway 
to be liappy, was for every one to 
try, by his own exertions, to improve, 
bis own condition; and neither to 
envy his neighbour nor to meddle 
with affairs iu which hewasnotwell 
practised.” She souglit to iuduce 
me, too, to retiirn to Ihmnicres. We 
had never been so liappy siuce W'c 
left it; andsosu eetly,so jierseveriug- 
ly did she urge a request which 1 
saw was made for my sake more than 
lier own, that at length 1 consented 
to go, and, quitting all the vain 
dreams whicli liad led me to Paris, 
to reassiiine, the class aud occupation 
of iny fathers. 

We had not money to go by the 
Diligence; hut we were both good 
walkiTs; and the baby,being brought 
up by baud—and that upon the 
simplest food—would prove hut 
little encumbrance. 

This dot<*rmiuntion was taken on 
Sunday the llotli of July, and the, 
next day 1 gave my employer notice 
that, .nt the end of the moiitli, I 
shuidd quit him. In the meantime 
we determined to save every sous 
that was possible, in order to pro¬ 
vide for our expenses by the way; 
for wliich we iiad hitherto made no 
reservi*. On tlie Monday following, 
1 joined tlie rest of the printers, aud 
we worked through the day in tran- 
<]uillity. At niglit, liowi'ver, as I was 
returning over lJi(‘ Poiitneuf, I met 
one of ray companions, who grasped 
my h.and, asking, with a look of 
intense, eagerness, “ If I liad hoard 
the news ?” The suddenness of the 
question, and his look of anxiety, 
alarmed me. 1 knew not well vviiat 
I dreaded, but at all events, my fears 
were nil personal. His tale soon 
relieved me of my apprehensions for 
Mariette and our child; hut raised 
my indignation to the liighest pitch 
against tlie government. Tlie King, 
lie told me, liad violated the charter, 
struck at the liberty of the press, 
altered the law of election, and re¬ 
duced the people to a nation of 
slaves. 
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Distant shouts met our ear as we 
were crossing the Rue St Honore; 
.and hunyingon in the direction from 
which they proceeded, we came 
upon an immense multitude, who 
were breaking the lamps, and yelling 
execrations against the government. 

I was well enough inclined to join 
them; hut remembering Marietta, I 
1 ‘eturned home, and told her all that 
had occurred. As I spoke, a pale¬ 
ness came over her beautiful face, so 
unusual, so ghastly, tliat it made me 
start. It 8(>emed as if some warning 
voice had told her that every liappy 
dream was atau end—that the eternal 
barrier had fallen between us and joy 
for ever. TJie next morning every 
thing seemed to have passed by 
which liad disturbed the tranquillity 
of tlie town on the previous evening 
—the streets were quiet, and the 
peo])le engaged in their usual occu¬ 
pations. Mariette's mind np])eared 
somewhat calmed; but still she look¬ 
ed at me anxiously, as she saw me 
about to depart, aud made me pro¬ 
mise more lliau once, that 1 would go 
straight to my work, without ming¬ 
ling with any mob I might see. "l 
kept my word; aud, though I saw 
several groups of peo])le gathered 
rotind the corneis of th«! streets, 
where the obnoxious ordiuiuices were 
osted uj), I did not even stop to read, 
ut hurried on to the printing-house 
with all speed. The scene in the 
workrooms was diilerent from any 
1 had ever beheld. All the presses 
were standing still; and the work¬ 
men, gathered into knots, were each 
declaiining more violently than the 
other, on the infamy aud folly of the 
government; aud, with furious ges¬ 
tures, vowing vengeance. The over¬ 
seer came in soon aft(>r, and with 
some didiculty gut us to our W'ork; 
but, about twelve o’clock, the pro¬ 
prietor of the establishment himself 
appeared, and told us to leave off our 
labours. “ My good friends,” said he, 
“ the government has annihilated the 
liberty of the press. The type of 
several of the journals has been seized 
tliis morning. Our liberties are at 
an end without.we secure tliem by 
our own force. Far be it from me 
to Counsel tumult or bloodshed—the 
law is quite sufficient to do us jus¬ 
tice. However, 1 have determined, 
as well as Monsieur Didot and all the 
other printers, to ceaae business, and 
discharge my workmen.” We were 


then paid the email sum owing to 
each, and dismissed, with a caution 
to be quiet and orderly, and to trust 
to the law; though the very fact of 
turning out a number of unemployed 
and discontented men, upon suim a 
city as Paris, seemed to me the very 
best possible way of producing that 
tumult which we were warned to 
avoid. 

1 soon after found, that it was not 
alone the printers who had been dis- 
chai'ged, but that almost all the work¬ 
men in the city had been suddenly 
thrown out of employment. As 1 
returned home, there was a sort of 
ominous silence about the towm that 
had something fearful in it. Not ten 
persons were to be seen upon die 
Quais, which are usually so crowded; 
and, it seemed as if the whole popu¬ 
lation had been concentrated On par¬ 
ticular points. To my great surprise, 
on entering my lodging, 1 found niy 
brother sitting with Mariette, and 
holding our infant on his knee, while 
the child looked up in his face and 
smiled, as if it knew that those were 
kindred eyes which gazed upon it. My 
brother soon told me the occasion of 
his coming to Paris, which was to buy 
seeds and plants for the hothouse at 
tlie Chateau ; and about three o’clock, 
as every thing was quiet, 1 went out 
with him. As" wc passed onward, we 
soon saw that all was not right, llie 
shops were closed—the gates of tlie 
Palais Royal were shut—groups of 
gloomy faces were gathered at every 
corner—and the wiiole town wore 
the dull, heavy aspect of a thunder¬ 
cloud, before the storm bursts forth 
in all its fury. A few geiis-d’armes 
were to be seen, but no extraordi¬ 
nary military force appeared; and 
gradually the same sort of yelling 
shouts came upon our eai' that 1 had 
heard the night before. 

As we approached the Rue St 
Honors, the cries became louder; 
and turning down the Rue des Bona 
Eiifans, we found ourselves sudden¬ 
ly in the crowd from which they 
proceeded. It consisted of about 
live hundred men and boys, all un-' 
armed. Some had stones in their 
hands, and some had sticks; but no 
more deadly weapon could 1 discern 
amongst them. A great proportion 
of the mob were, discharge printers, 
and I was instantly recognised by 
several of my fellow-workmen, drawn 
into the crowd with my brother, who 
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WM very willing to go, end iiurri^ 
on towards the Place Veiidome, 
whitlier tliu rioters were directing 
their stops, with the purpose of at¬ 
tacking the house of Monsieur de 
Peyronnet, one of the obnoxious 
ministers. The numbers in tlie Rue 
St Honor4 were in no degree tre¬ 
mendous; but, as we entered the 
Place Vendome, I saw an equal body 
coming up the Rue Castiglione, and 
another approaching by uie Rue de 
la Paix. A large force of mounted 
gens-d’armerie was drawn up in the 
square; and shortly after, a party of 
the guard, and the troops of the line, 
appeared. There seemed to be con¬ 
siderable hesitation on both parts to 
strike the first blow; and as long as 
we kept to shouts, the military re- 
mdnea passive. What took ])lace 
towards Peyronnet’s house, I could 
not discover for the heads of the 
people, but there seemed a conside¬ 
rable tumult in that direction; and a 
moment after, a lad beside me threw 
an immense brick at the head of the 
ofliicer of gens-d’armerie, crying, ” A 
has le Roj! Vive la Charte!” 

The missile tookeffeet,ktiocked off 
the officer’s hat, andcovered his fore¬ 
head with a stream of blood. That 
instant the word was given to charge; 
and in a moment, wo were driven 
down the Rue St Honorc in confu¬ 
sion and terror. My brother could 
not run so fast as 1 could, and at the 
corner of the Palais Royal, I found 
that he was left several yards behind, 
while the horses were close upon 
him. I instinctively started back to 
assist him, and seeing no other means, 
1 seized a wine cask that stood at 
one of the doors, and rolled it with 
all my strength between him and the 
soldiers. The nearest gens-d’arme’s 
horse, stopped in full course, stum¬ 
bled and tell over the barrel. A loud 
shout of gratulation and triumph 
burst from the people; and turning 
in their flight, they discharged a 
shower of micks and stones' upon 
the advancing cavalry, which struck 
more than one horseman from his 
saddle, and aflbrded time for my bro¬ 
ther and myself to join the rest, which 
we did amidst great cheering and 
applause, as the first who had actively 
resisted the military. Elated by the 
cheers, my brother entered with en¬ 
thusiasm into the feelings of the mul¬ 
titude, while I felt as u I had com¬ 


mitted a crime, in injuring men who 
were but doing their duty. 

A temporary cessatkm of hostility 
now occurred between the people 
and the soldiery. The gens-d’armeriu 
established themselves in the Place 
du Palais Ro}'al, some troops of thit 
line took possession of the Rue St 
Hoiiore, and the mob occupied the 
end of the Rue de Richelieu, and 
die corners of the Rue Montpensier, 
where the new and incomplete build¬ 
ing afforded plenty of loose stones, 
which were soon again used as mis¬ 
siles against the gens-d’armes. 1 
would rain now have got away and 
returned home, but my brother would 
remain; and my companions,remem¬ 
bering the affair of the barrel, put 
me forward as a kind of leader; so 
thatvanity joined with enthusiasm to 
make me continue, while the thought 
of Marictte came from time to time 
across my memory with a thrill of 
dispiriting anxiety. The next two 
hours passed all in tumult. The sol¬ 
diers charged us several times, and 
we fled, but still returned to our po¬ 
sition as tliey rcassuined tlieirs. 
Many shots were fired, but few fell, 
and muskets, fowling-pieces, pistols, 
and swords began to appear amongst 
die crowd, ivhile in one or two places 
1 discerned die uniform of the Na¬ 
tional Guard,and two or tliree youths 
from tlie Polyteclmic School. Dark¬ 
ness soon after this came on; the mill • 
titudes opposed to the soldiery were 
increasing every minute, and a cry 
began to run through the crowd," To 
the gunsmiths’ shops! To the gun¬ 
smiths’ shops !” Instantly tliis sug- 

f festion was obeyed. We dispersed 
h a moment. Every gunsmith’s shop 
in the neighbourhood was broken 
open, and almost before I was aware 
myself, I was armed with a double- 
barrelled gun and a brace of pistols, 
and provided with powder and hall. 
The sliop from wliich these instru¬ 
ments ot slaiigliter were procured 
was one at the end of die Rue de 
Vivienne, and as I came out, I paused 
to consider which way I should now 
turn. “ Let us go to the Corps de 
Garde near the Exchange,” cried one 
of the men wlio had been near n\p all 
the day. “ Lead on, mon brave^' he 
continued, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, “ you shall he our captain.” 
I looked round for my brother, but he 
was no longer tiiere, and I followed 
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the man’s suggestion. As we went, 
by the advice of one of the Polytcch- 
, nic School, we put out all the lamps, 
and spread the cry everywhere to 
do the same. It was now quite dark, 
and our number increased at every 
step as we advanced. Opposite the 
Corps de Garde, atthe Bourse, a small 
body of soldiers was drawn up, and 
two or three torches were lighted. 
A warning to stand off! was given, 
as soon as tins troops heard our ap¬ 
proach, and as we still advanced, in¬ 
creasing our pace, a volley instantly 
followed. A ball whistled close by 
my ear and made me start, but 1 still 
rushed on; and the soldiers, seeing 
the multitude by which they were 
attacked, attempted to retreat into 
the guard-house. We were upon 
them, however, before the doors 
could be closed, aud a terrific strug¬ 
gle took place, man to man. One 
strung fellow closed with me, and 
the strife hetw^een us soon grew for 
life. Our feet slipped, and we fell to¬ 
gether, rolling over and over, WTap- 
ped, with a sort of convulsive fold, 
in each other’s arms. All thought 
w'as out of the (question; but sud¬ 
denly g(‘tting one of my hands free, 
1 brought the muzzle of a pistol close 
to my opponent’s head, and fired. 
For an instant his fingers pressed 
more tightly round my throat—then 
every muscle was in a moment re¬ 
laxed, and as I sprang up, he rolled 
bnckw'ards on the pavement. The 
fury of excitement was now^ upon me, 
and hearing some shots still ringing 
within the "guard-house, I was rush¬ 
ing tow'ards it, wlien I perceived the 
multitude pouring forth, and a thick 
smoke, wdth some flashes of flame, 
streaming from the windows. The 
guard-house was on Are, and in an 
instant the whole sky was in a blaze. 
I stood to look at it, for a moment, 
as the fire light flashed and flickered 
upon the dark and demon-like figures 
that surrounded tlie pile, and on the 
various dead bodies that lay in the 
open space tlte people had left, as in 
awe, between them and the destruc¬ 
tion they had wrought. It was a fear¬ 
ful sight—s%veet memories of peace 
and home rushed upon my brain—I 
shuddered at my owm deeds, and 
turning from the whole vision of ex¬ 
cited passion before my eyes, I ran 
as hard as 1 could to reach my home. 

Oh never did 1 feel the thought of 
returning to the secure arms of her 


I loved, so exquisite, as at that mo¬ 
ment ! and I flew up the stairs rather 
than ran. 1 opened the door aud 
entered. Mariette was kneeling by 
tlie cradle of our child. She did not 
hear me come in. I pronounced her 
name. At first she made no reply; 
but tlien tui'ned round with a face 
that will haunt me to the grave, aud 
pointed to the cradle. 1 sprang for¬ 
ward and looked. There were traces 
of bloodaud bloody bandages strewed 
about, and round the poor infant’s 
white and delicate shoulder were the 
compresses and dressings of a fresh 
w'ouiid. 

“ Good God, Mariette,” 1 exclaim¬ 
ed, ” how is this ? How ?”—“ 1 heard 
firing in the streets,” she answered, 
with an awful degree of calmness, 
“ I feared for my husband->-ran out 
to see; and not daring to leave it all 
alone, 1 took my child to death. I 
had Bcai'cely gone a yard, when a 
shot struck it in my arms,” 

Through the tvhole of that' dread¬ 
ful night, Mariette and 1 sat hy the 
cradle of our dying child—silent as 
the grave, with our eyes fixed upon 
its pale aud ashy countenance, and 
hardly daring to lift our looks to¬ 
wards each other. From time to 
time it gave a faint and torturing 
cry, but in general, seemed in a 
panting sort of sleep, till towards 
tour in the morning, w'hen tlie brealli- 
ing stopped, and I know not what 
grey shadow fell over its calm sweet 
face. I did not think it was dead; 
but Mariette threw her arms round 
iny neck, aud hid her eyes ujion my 
bosom. 

It was nearly mid-day on the Wed¬ 
nesday, when one of my companions 
came to tell me tliat tlie man who, 
it was reported, had been seen with 
me the day before, had been killed 
by a shot on tlie Boulevards, and 1 
hastened after the messenger to as¬ 
certain the truth, for my brother had 
not yet reappeared. He led me to 
the door of the Exchange, over which 
the tri-coloured flag was now ffjring 
in triumph, but on each side of the 
gate was stretched a dead corpse, 
and the first I saw was indeed my 
brother. Rage and revenge took 
possession of my whole heart. 1 
joined the brave men who were 
marching down to thePlace de Greve; 
and from that mommit, 1 entered in¬ 
to every act of the revohttjUm, with 
all the enthuaiaani, the zeal, the fury 
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of the rest. It is needless to detail 
everjr scene I witnessed, and every 
struggle in which I shared. Suffice 
it, I was in most of those that occur¬ 
red—at the taking and re-taking of 
the Hotel de Ville—at the storming 
of the Louvre, and at the capture 
of the Tuileries. The enthusiasm 
amongst us was immense and over¬ 
powering; and the moderation and 
heroism with which it was conducted, 
reconciled me fully to the revolution. 
From time to time, I ran home to 
soothe and console my poor Mariette, 
and to snatch a moiidifiil of bread, 
for our purse was now so low that 
we did not dare to purchase any 
thing else. Mariette ate little while 
I was there, but she assured me that 
she lutd plenty, and that she gene¬ 
rally took something while I was 
g<me in the middle of the day. Grief 
and anxiety had worn her sadly ; the 
lustre had quitted hereye,8nd therose 
had left her cheek; and she looked 
at me so sadly, so painfully, as I went 
away, that every time 1 determined 
it should be the last. At length the 
royal troops were beaten out of 
Paris, and the palace where monarchs 
had revelled fell into the hands of the 
people. A few of the National Guard 
and a few of the common people 
were selected, as to a post of high 
honour, to guard the Tuileries du¬ 
ring the night, under the command of 
a student of the Polytechnic School. 
1 was one of those fixed upon; and 
having sent, by a comrade, a messtwe 
to Mariette, which he forgot to de¬ 
liver, I remained for tho night in 
those scenes of ancient splendour. 
There was something awfully melan¬ 
choly in the solitary palace, and a 
feeling of compassion for the de¬ 
throned king grew over my heart as 
1 sat in the midst of the magnificent 
halls that he might never see again. 
As soon as we were relieved the next 
morning, 1 flew to Mariette. She had 
passed a night of the most dreadful 
anxiety, my comrade having, as I have 
said, never delivered my message. 
Her eye was hollow and her cheek 
was sunk, but all seemed forgotten 
when she beheld me safe; and seeing 
me fatigued and faint, she made me 
eat some bread and drink a glass of 
water, almost weeping that she had 
not something better to give me. 

As the last bit touched my lip, a 
vaguelhoughtstruck me that she nad 
had hone hereof, and I insisted on 


her telling me. She cast her arms 
round me, and assured me with a 
smile, that it did her more good to 
see me cat than to take any thing 
herself; but I at length drew from 
her that all our money was expended, 
and that she had not tasted any thing 
for two days. 

I thought 1 should have gone dis¬ 
tracted; and after remaining for a 
few minutes stiipified as it were, I 
ran to the printing-house to see if I 
could get work, and induce the over¬ 
seer to advance me a single franc to 
buy some bread for my poor M.n- 
riette. The office, however, was shut 
up, and I knocked in vain for admit¬ 
tance. I then turned to the lodging 
of one. of my fellow-printers, who 
might lend me, I thought, even a few 
sous. 1 hurried up the narrow dirty 
staircase where he lived, and went 
into his room; but the sight 1 saw 
soon convinced me he wanted assist¬ 
ance as much as I did. He was sitting 
at an uncovered table, witii five child¬ 
ren of different ages about him. His 
cheek was wan and hollow; and as I 
entered, ho fixed his haggard eye 
upon the door, while a little girl kept 
pulling him importunately by tli<‘ 
arm, crying, “ Give me a pieci*, papa 
—I will have a piece of breail.” 
“ Lend me a franc,” cried he as soon 
as he saw me; “ my children are 
starving—I will pay you when I get 
work.” 

1 told him my own condition; hut 
he burst forth in the midst, as if 
seized with a sudden frenzy, trem¬ 
bling with passion, and his eye gla¬ 
ring like that of a wild beast. “ You 
are one of the revolutionists too. 
God’s curse and mine upon you! 
See what your revolutions have 
brought! My children are starving 
—every artizan in Paris is beggared 
and unemployed. I am starving— 
my wife is dying for want of medi¬ 
cines in that bed—all these dear in¬ 
fants are famished; and all by your 
cursed revolutions! Out of my sight! 
Begone! for fear I commit a murder.” 

With a heart nearly breaking I 
returned home, and folding my poor 
Mariette in my arms, I gave way to 
tears, such as had never stained my 
cheeks before. She tried to soothe 
me—and smiled—and told me that 
really she was not hungry—that she 
did not think she could eat if she had 
any tiling: but oh I I could not de¬ 
ceive myself. I saw famine on her 
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cheek, and heard faintness in her 
tone; and_ aftei* a long fit of thought, 
I determined to go to Monsieur 

V- , the great bookseller, who had 

been so kind to me while a boy. I 
told Marietta my errand, and as Paris 
was now nearly as quiet as ever, she 
willingly let me go. 

It was a long way, and I had to 
cross the whole city, so that it was 
late when I arrived. Even than I 
found that Monsieui' V—■— was out; 
l>ut die servant told me 1 could see 
him the following morning at nine. 
With this cold news I was forced to 
return; and no one cau conceive 
what a miserable night I spent, think¬ 
ing that every hour was an hour of 
starvation to the dear creature by my 
side. She lay very still, but she slept 
not at all, and 1 felt sure that the 
want of rest must wear her as much 
as hunger. When I rose, however, 
she seemed rather sleepy, and said 
she would remain in bed, and try for 
some repose, as slie had not closed 
her eyes since Monday. It was too 
early to go to* Monsieur V —■—, so I 
hurried first to the printing-oftice, 
for I hoped that the tranquillity 
Avliicli was now returning, might Itave 
e.aused Monsieur Manson to resume 
his usual business. I only found the 
porter, who told me that there was 
no chance of the house opening again 
iVir weeks at least, if not months, and 
with a chilled heart, I proceeded to 
the house of^onsicur V-. 

Admission w'us instantly granted 
me, and I found the great bookseller 
sitting at a table with some written 
papera before him, on which he was 
gazing with an eye from which the 
spii'it 8(!eme<fwithdrawn,torest upon 
some deep absorbing contemplation, 
within. He was much changed since 
1 had seen him, and there were in 
his appearance those indescribable 
traces of wearing care; which ofiten 
stamp, in legible characters, on the 
countenance, the misfortunes which 
man would fain hide from all the 
world. There was a certain negli¬ 
gence, too, in his dress, which struck 
me, but as he received me kindly, 1 
told him all my sorrows, and all my 
wants. 

As I spoke, his eyes fixed upon me 
wdtli a look of painful and intense 
interest, and when 1 had done, he 
rose, closed the door, and took a 
turn or two thoughtfully in the rooih. 
“ What has ruined you,” said he at 
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length, pausing before me,and speak¬ 
ing abruptly, “ has ruined me. The 
revolution we have just past through 
has been great and glorious in its 
character, and all the World most 
look upon it with admiration; but it 
lias made you and me, with bun- 
dieds, nay thousands, of others— 
beggars—ay, utter beggars. It is 
ever the case with revolutions. Con¬ 
fidence is at an end throughout the 
country, and commerce receives a 
blow that takes her centuries to re¬ 
cover. The merchant becomes a 
bankrupt—the artizan starves. 1 
bare now seen two revolutions, one. 
bloody and extravagant, the other 
enerous and moderate, uid I do not 
elieve that at the end of either of 
them,there was one man in all France 
who could lay his hand upon his 
heart and say, that he was happier 
for their occurrence; while millions 
in want and poverty, and millions in 
mourning and tears, cursed tlie day 
tliat ever infected them with the 
spirit of change.—To tell you all in 
one word: within an hour from this 
time 1 am a bankrupt, and I am only 
one of the first out of thousands. 
Those thousands employ each thou¬ 
sands of workmen, and thus the bread 
of millions is snatched from their 
moutbs. I do not say that revolu¬ 
tions are always wrong; but I do say 
that they always bring a load of 
misery, especially to the laborious 
and working classes—aed now leave 
me, good youth. There is a five-franc 
piece for you. It is all I can give 
you. and that, in fact, I steal from my 
creditors. I pity you from my soul, 
and the more, perhaps, because 1 
feel that I need pity myself.” 

The five-franc piece he gave me, 

I took with gratitude and ecstasy. 
To me it was a fortune, for it was 
enough to save my Mariette. I 
hastened home with steps of light, 
only pausing to buy a loaf ud a 
bottle of wme. I ran up stairs—I 
opened the door. Mariette had not 
risen. She slept, I thought—I ap¬ 
proached quietly to -the bed. AH 
was still—too still. A faintness came 
over my heart, and it was a moiaeaft 
or tivo before I could ascertahi 
cause of the breathless calm that 
hangover.thediamber. Idrewback 
the curtain, and the br%bt summer 
sunshine streamed ia.sraoatfaeodd— 
dead—marble cheek jQ{.allH»at tome 
had been beautiful and beloved 1 
dQ 
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THE LATE CABINET. 


Perhaps iu the records of tliis 
kingdom (Jiere Imve been three cri- 
ticjd periods of trial sipce the Revo¬ 
lution of 1688-9, which might justify 
a tlioughtful patriot, and not mere¬ 
ly the factious intriguer, in reposing 
tite burden of his anxieties upon 
purely personal considerations, and 
anchoring his final hopes upon the 
individum composition of the Cabi¬ 
net. The Revolution, for itself, was 
a measure of that paramount cha- 
jacter which transcended all dis¬ 
tinctions of nu’ty: as we have re¬ 
peatedly explained, in opposition to 
the false views of Mr Pox and others, 
that great consummate evolution of 
tendencies, which had long been 
silently ripening in the constitutional 
balance of forces, was the joint pro¬ 
duct of Whigs and Tories; and not 
by favour of circumstances or acci¬ 
dent of position, as modern theorists 
have imagined, but in virtue of fun- 
damental principles. Thus far was 
no room tor a choice between on 
executive of Whigs or of Tories; 
seeing tliat, in this crisis, all turned 
upon the legislative body; and that 
they—no matter whether Whigs or 
Tories—^went into this immortal mea¬ 
sure with a perfect passion of fervid 
cordiality, one heart, and one soul; 
seeing Mho, that no recusants did, 
or could appear, without branding 
themselves as personal (not official j 
adherents of the king, (i. e. James- 
men, or Jacobites,) and tlierefore, as 
ipso facto disavowing principles of 
any kind whatever, and audacious¬ 
ly professing even to sink the per-* 
manent rights of the crown in die 
fleeting interests of an individual. 
Here, then, in this first and greatest 
crisis subsequent to the formal esta¬ 
blishment byname of the two parties, 
it was a matter of indifi'ereuce rvhieh, 
or in what proportion both united, 
should hold the reins of administra¬ 
tion. In the two wars, however, that 
followed, the last w'ai* of William III., 
and Queen Anne’s war of the suc¬ 
cession,” which were as essential a 
reaction from the English Revolution, 

. and as indispensable ratifications 
^aptisms by fire and blood) of the 
Protestontsuccession in GrcatBritain, 
as the thirty years^ war in Germany 
was the last seal of the Reformation 


and of ^he Protestant existence on 
the continent,—the preponderance 
of the Whigs had first become a sine 
qua non guarantee fqr tlie ultimate 
triumjih of all which had been done. 
The Whigs of those days had two 
advantages: fidelity rvas for them a 
matter of necessity; they were ph>d- 
ged by their interests, as well as their 
principles, to the prosecution of the 
llevolutiou to its final results: no 
tampering was possible; ■whei'i’as the 
Tories had still a locuspeniieuluv left 
open with the fugitive king; and 
old connexions with the exiled court, 
opened a thousand avenues and a 
thousand disguises to a renewal of the 
intercourse. Secondly, as the Whigs 
were inevitably more single-niindeil 
and more consciously coinjiroiniscd 
as regarded their ends, 8<» also they 
stood on vantage ground for most of 
the means. ^\ith them wore the 
commanding talents for war—for di¬ 
plomacy—for finance; hut above all, 
that great organ of jiruspin-ity, witli- 
out which the large foiindutions of 
William could not have heeti laid; 
that organ, uuder any drooping of 
which triey would have b(^eu laid in 
vain, and Europe would have sighed 
hopelessly for that buperstructure, 
and in those gigantic jiroportions, 
which Mai'lborough raised n]>on that 
noble foundation,—thkorgaii, jmhlic, 
credit, was wliolly their cr(‘ature. 
The banks, and national loans, were 
then, and in that service, first brought 
forward. These agencies were the 

f rowth of tlic Revolution, and of the 
'rotestantinterest; andreciprorally 
they soon became the most eileetual 
guai'dians of that interest. From mis¬ 
conception on matters then so little 
understood by any body, and from 
tlie unfortunate position in whicli 
tliey stood towai'ds the government, 
the Tories, and the old landed inter¬ 
est, looked with jealous and discou¬ 
raging eyes upon these allies of our 
dearest interests. They occupied, in 
fact, tlie false position of the modern 
Whigs for die last forty years; and 
were the same narrow-minded and 
anti-national politicians that the 
Whigs have shewed tlieniselvcs du¬ 
ring the entire wws of the French 
Revolution. A Wliig leader it was, 
in tiiose days, that set the seal to tlie 
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English rerblutt^Q, hjr th$t Immortal 
or rather e^le’a flight, upon 
the Danube, whidi iu one flag’s work 
withered tlm militarypride of France, 
and unravelled the wnole web of her 
policy—trampling on all that had 
l)peu reared by the counsels of Riche¬ 
lieu or by the sword of Turenne. 
Rut even this great captain was in¬ 
debted for half his triuii^h to a Whig 
Treasurer and a Whig Cfhancellor of 
the Exchequer, who, going " cap in 
liaiid” through the city of Loudon, 
])ersounlly soliciting and canvassing 
for each L.lOO, and backing the se- 
ciirity of the state by municipal, or 
even by private countersigns—mani¬ 
festing, in fact, for the noblest of 
<-aus(*s, tin* address—the suppleness, 
almost, if one rniglit venture to say 
it, the shudiing luid the evasiveness 
of a Jewish money-changer—by such 
means compensated in zeal whatever 
was wanting iu strength to the yet 
infant immaturity of the national sys- 
tiuu of flnunccs. The persons, there¬ 
fore, the very individuals, as well as 
the principle.s, of those illustrious 
M'hig administrators, who directed 
tlu‘ policy of William, and the first 
ten years of his successor, seem to 
linve been indispensable to tlie pros¬ 
perous management of that great 
conflict u])oa which Europe was 
thrown by the British revolution. 
And this judgment, sufliciently sus¬ 
tained by tile Parliamentary conduct 
of tlie, 'I'ories, during die twenty and 
odd years of their opposition to go¬ 
vernment, is placed beyond all ques¬ 
tion by the fotir memorable yeai's 
during which female caprice, dotage, 
and their own intrigues, called them 
to tlie possession of power. What 
a sc^nical display of national humi¬ 
liation ! AndT difficult it is to say, 
whedier each separate year, and 
the several parts of our foreign po¬ 
licy in progress, or the general wind¬ 
ing up of the whole in the treaty of 
IHrecht, most signally proclaim the 
critical necessity to our affairs of the 
early Whigs at the period follow ing the 
Revolution. BIcMeim and Utrecht! 

Into what depth thou seest, from 
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what height fallen J” And, indeed, 
from the very enormity of the tran¬ 
sition, mav be derived a plausible 
palliation tor the Tories.' Were it not, 
we bear an objector saying, for the 
dazzling supreinacy * of the Somei-ses, 
tlie Godoipbins, and the Marlbp- 
rougbs,by comparison with ministers 
of less immoderate splendour, and 
making allowances for its own inter¬ 
nal dissensions, the cabinet of Queen 
Anne’s last years would not have 
been thought a feeble one. But in 
reality, a juster sentiment suraests, 
that this very juxtapositiou and imme¬ 
diate succession to the. admuiistra- 
tion of Marlborough, ought to operate 
ra.ther in the way of aggravation thou 
of palliation. For undoubtedly the po¬ 
licy of Harley benefited more in sub¬ 
stance by the immediate heirship of in¬ 
fluence and consideration, bequeath¬ 
ed by six or seven campaigns of .un¬ 
broken triumph, than it could by any 
possibility iiave suffered under the 
unfavourable judgments of men from 
the disadvantages of contrast. Who¬ 
soever succeeded to Marlborougii, 
though be wore weaker than Sporus, 
that man inherited Blenheim; so nuich 
was dear: and there was a dowry 
ample enough for a title of rejuven¬ 
escence to a superannuated empire, 
and for giving one generation of bor¬ 
rowed power and influence to a ca¬ 
binet, m its own pretensions the 
feeblest or least aspiring. Without 
some violent effort of retarding force, 
the mere impetus of the acquired 
motion, long after the moving power 
should be withdrawn, was evidently 
adequate to sustain an appearance of 
energy and progress in the goveni- 
ment. What was the retai diug foiw 
in Lord Oxford’s administration, it is 
more and more difficult, as the cur¬ 
tain is more and more raised upon 
those times, to express by one word. 
But it is evident, after all allowances 
for a distracted choice, tliat a very 
principal element of that force was 
—incompetence, and deficiency in 
moral elevation, to face the service of 
his times. He was not on a level, 
with his duties; in talents even, tin-. 


* Tt iH rornarkable that Lord Bolingbroke, iy the teatimotiy of all his eontetnpororlcil 
who could bo considerctl flno judges on such n question, was the moat iMrlfliHikt of tjiS 
hrilliant. Yet, in some unaccountable way, eilkei* he was oentrsdlzed by his hstiul 
associate in power, or he ncutralzed himself j fqr he never shone e|mpt to thosg 
saw him or who heard him. . v . . 
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legs it were for CBt>EAting, lie Was tlons of ihat erlsts, tlien it cannot be 
below the occaaiotf. Biit much more denied, tiiat a personal importance 
than that, he waa unbound in heart, attached to any ministry ropable.or 
He did not even perceive, nor would meeting it, and that the ^dividual 
be have cared if he had perceived, characters of the predominant mi- 
that the staJee played for in the wars nisters between 1689 and 1710, may 
of Europe during the next quarter of be counted amongst the providential 
a century succeeding to the Revolu- blessings of tliat period, 
tion, was tbe Protestant succession From that time up to the French 
in name, and virtually, therefore, the Revolution, an interval of 78 years, 
security of the Protestant interest no capital interest of Europe was 
tliroughout the world. In reality, brought into conflict within the sphere 
this was the last of the wavs which of cabinets. Great men appeared 
Popery has attempted for recovering occasionally on the stage of nations; 
her BUpi*emacy; a line of Popish great powers and accomplishmeuis 
princes on the throne of Great Bri- were displayed; great questions even 
tain, together with the active bigotry were debated and fought for; but 
of Louis XIV. in his later years, ha- nottlioseparamountquestions,which, 
viag revived the last gleams of a hope accordingly as they are well or ill 
wbudi bad else suok below the pro- conducted, seem likely to retard the 
visions of the peace of Westphalia, very progress of society, or to carry 
Had, therefore, Lord Oxford, or any it forward witli accelerated pace, 
other man as little alive to the true The vast explosion of the French Re- 
grandeur of the interests at stake, volution, and tbe consequent coiivul- 
presided in the early part of the pe- sion of all European states, first in 
riod in question, we may conjecture our days developed a conditioii of 
the amount of general evil wliich he danger, and a ferment of public feel- 
would have effected by that which ing, which gave an almost terrific im- 
be did effect, even in its four last portance to the personal qualities of 
years, when his course had been in tbe existing cabinet. Had Mr Pitt, Mr 
a great measure effectually predeter- Dundas, and Mr Thomas Gren\ille, 
mined by the potent policy of bis pre- happened to die at that crisis, we k now 
decessors, and his range of mienmief not by what course of substitutions, 
proportionately narrowed.* Burke under the reckless and anti-natiumil 
lias very emphatically described tlie bearing of those into whose luiiids 
fervor, almost, we might say, the the power would naturally have fall- 
agony, of zetd with which the other- en, that crusade against jaeoliinism 
wise phlegmatic William, surmount- could have been evoked, or tiie ener- 
ing victoriously the depressions of a gies of the national character com- 
siiiking constitution,laboured,in con- bined, for those gi'eat results which 
junction with the noblest of his Eng- the mere salvation of Europe de- 
iish counsellors, to raise tbe nation manded. And, in reality, all depend- 
up to his own level, and to the level ed for a time upon the leading of one 
or that great crisis which, during the man. Mi* Burke, on whom devol- 
two last years of his life, ho saw ad- * ved the functions of Peter the llcrmit, 
vancing upon Europe. If be, if Burke, was doubtless a herald and an organ- 
were right in their several apprecia- izer of tiiis sacred conspiracy—great- 


• At first tight it may seem too mneh of a refinement for the absolute realities 
ef practiee, but uilqaestionabiy there are strong grounds for believing tllkt, over and 
above more direcHy treasonable pui'poses, which afterwards governed the unsteady 
policy of lawd Oxford, he had really'^tbe wish continually before his mind to depre¬ 
ciate tbe war services of his predecessors by the treaty in whirh they terminated. 
Katorally, lind ini tbe r^nlar course of causes (uid effects, every treaty of peace stands 
in the relation of an index of value->a criterion—or exponent of profit—to the war 
which it tioses. And tbough this can nei'er be true except by approximation, even 
■whia’e the same or equal talents and equal zeal have been applied to the war and to the 
treaty, yet there is always a presumption of some broad proptjrtion between the two 
f^*^J**, *hc same period of time. And to this natural pi'esumplion Lord Oxford 
intrusted the inference, that a war could not, on the whole, have been 
maifined, which could justify a treaty of Utrecht. 
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than the greateat cause could rea- 'Mrhich the choice of a good cahiuet 
_^8onably expect. But, as an efficient was narrowed, or rather strictly de- 
"*leader, he wanted.rank; and he was termined, by purely personal consi- 
at the end of his career. So that on derations. But a third case arose 


Mr Pitt’s :^ngle life the total burden 
of 'hope; with which the cause of an¬ 
ti-jacobinism was freighted, at one 
tinqe, rested. The same loyalty to 
the demands of the crisis—the same 
stem integrity—^the same disinterest¬ 
ed honour, which had distinguished 
the foremost ministers of William 
and of Anne, in conti-ast witli the 
most eminent of their opponents, 
marked out Mr Pitt as the great sen- 
vant of his age and country. He 
obeyed the appeal of Europe with 
perfect fidelity and singleness of pur¬ 
pose ; and though he was calledaway 
trom ns in the very thickest darkness 
«)f the storm, just half-way between 
its opening and its glorious catas¬ 
trophe, yet he had by tiiat time provi¬ 
ded for the necessities of the public 
service by the formation and training 
of a cabinet, which, though neither 
having nor needing his powers, was 
yet sufficiently prepared to compre¬ 
hend the sanctity of tlieir own mis¬ 
sion, to oiipreeiate Mr Pitt’s policy 
of unrelenting Avar Avith jacobinism 
and its monstrous progeny, and final¬ 
ly to pursue that policy with honesty 
and vigour. 

It A\’’as almost frightful that so much 
stress should lie upon a single life, 
tljat a mere personal question should 
carry Avith it such mighty results 
for good and evil, as had been the 
case in Mr Pitt’s instance at one pe¬ 
riod of his life. As the poet, looking 
upon the English Channel, at Dover, 
felt it to be almost a terrific reflec¬ 
tion, at the height of Napoleon’s de¬ 
solations, that in such ** a span of wa¬ 
ters” lay our sole separation from that 
dark empire of evil principles; some¬ 
thing ot the same aAve fell at one 
tiine^ upon the politician when re¬ 
flecting thal^layingtogether the whole 
circumstances, one wil life was all 
that divided us from regicide and tri¬ 
umphant jacobinism. Under die po¬ 
licy opposed to Ml- Pitt’s, had that 
gained the ascendency, England 
would not only have been infected 
in her own population, but would 
liave become a party to the extensive 
propagation of evil. As it was, she 
both saved herself, and became the 
chief bulwark of others. Mr Pitt’s, 
therefore, was the $ec<md case in 


within the year succeeding to his 
deatli, and in behalf of those very 
disciples of his school who inherited 
his policy, and might, as statesmen, 
be regaraed in the light of his direct 
lineal representatives. Every body 
knows the value which belonged to 
the Peninsular struggle in tlie series 
of means for shattering the power 
of Bonaparte. It acted in Iaa'o ways: 
First, By disenchanting the prostrate 
world from the spells of French mi-, 
litary prowess;—the day at Baylen, 
and consequent surrender of Du¬ 
pont’s army, the brilliant actions at 
vimiera and Roleia gave a shock to 
all Europe which disabused them of 
their timid prepossessions; from that 
shock Bonaparte never recovered. 
Secondly, The Spanish war it Vvas, 
and the aceldama which it provided 
for the French military levies, which 
made the hideous ruins of the Mos¬ 
cow campaign irreparable. .The flight 
from Moscow would even have been 
arrested at Smolensko, and its car¬ 
nage efl’aced in a week, had it not 
been for the Peninsula, M’hicb locked 
up at all times a quarter of a million 
ot men. The Spanish war, therefore, 
was the apparent means, under Hea- 
Ven, by and through which Europe 
retrieved her station, her dignity, and 
her hopes. Such being its value, wo 
can appreciate tlie claims of tiiose 
two parties between whom it became 
tile chief point of contest Avh ether 
any war of that name, or, at least, 
of that magnitude and character, 
should ever exist Had the Whigs 
prevmled—^had the Fox and Gren¬ 
ville administration continued to di- 
'.rect the policy of England tiirougli 
1807 and 1808—no Spanish war 
would have been made available to 
the service of Europe; starved of 
British supplies in money and arms, 
hut, above all, defrauded of the mili¬ 
tary aid from this country, which, as 
regarded tlie open campMgna be¬ 
tween regular armies, was. btetty 
nearly thb sole reliance 
Portugal for presenti&t n continued 
front of resistance in ; % is 

as certain as any pne cpn^usi^n.ca» 
he froni merely human |»rcrai^8, tiiat 
nothing more ffian a desultc^ Guer¬ 
rilla warfar^^ &(^ute4 - moat 
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fl<i Adequate }'or the heulMl- 
lain^ of uhout 60,000 French trotOpH, 
could ha^ c been auatained, and pro* 
bably not that beyond a term of two 
ypai-9. It is also well knowh to many 
politicians, that, at a domestic crisis 
Miiiscquent to the commencement 
of the Peninsular war, when it seem¬ 
ed everyway probable that the Whigs 
would come again into power, the 
tnost positive assurances were circu¬ 
lated on their part, that every man 
of the English army would he brought 
home from the frontiers of Spam; 
ostensibly for the preservation of 
** so many valuable li\ csbut 
really and truly to save the credit 
of the too flagrant Whig predic¬ 
tions of lne\ itable ruin to our arms 
■when matched against Napoleon. 
Tliis was fainiliarly known at the 
time ; hut apart from direct positive 
testimony, e^ cry man who remem¬ 
bers tlic Whig mode of dealing with 
our foreign policy,and die passionate 
violence with which they reiterated 
one uniform doctrine of the hope¬ 
lessness of all resistance to Napoleon 
except by sea, must be satisGed that 
mere shame would have compelled 
them to act upon the policy they bad 
advocated with so much loss of cha¬ 
racter in the nation. Consistency, 
if nothing eisc, and the mortification 
of adoptmg the very line of conduct 
marked out by uieir opponents, 
would have obliged them to such a 
course. Besides which, tlioogh ft 
Is very true that the intemperance 
of opposition had carried them far- 
tljor than they designed. And thetr 
own violence had medged them to 
consequences whicn theryr had soon 
reason to regret deeply—it Is also 
true, that from the long habit of che- 
ribbing an admiration fpr a man 
whom they viewed as a thorn in the 
side of tiieir antagonists, and from 
originally servile constitution of 
mindj^H^ Whigs did undoubtedly 
share flRnselvesinthatpanicwhich 
they laboured so zealously to diffuse: 
th^ were of the ffenus attonieoram ; 
and their prostrate reverence of the 
Fren^ power long sttrvif ed its ob¬ 
ject. AHpist'r hwds, therefore, we 
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repeat that no Peninsular war could 
have been obtained. And hence it, 
follows, that l9ie men Who were at 
issue with the Whigs on capital 

a uestion, were then In- 

isnensablo to their country and 
their age. This was the thtrri case 
of that nature. Does a Jburth exist 
at proseht? 

Those times are gone. New in¬ 
terests have succeeded: other ques¬ 
tions are agitated—ofherliopes—and 
" other palms are won.” The men 
are gone who then vexed and cursed 
the earth j those are gone also who 
delivered h, or most of them. Hut 
our own troubles have arisen for 
our own generation: wdio is it that 
shall face them in tlie (Cabinet ? A 
new and mighty rev olution in France 
has given a sliork to the remotest 
realms; much more then to this great 
kingdom, so keen and quick in ]ioii- 
ticai sympathy, and related to tier 
as an emulous competitor, and as v ir- 
tually the nearest of her neighbours. 
Old questions among ourselves are 
revived accordingly with n beat com¬ 
mensurate to the stir and ferment of 
the revolutionary times and neigh¬ 
bourhood. Great difticulties of a 
Gnancial kind blend witli these poli¬ 
tical troubles, Tlie existing admi¬ 
nistration, Cbtiniated by those ev(*n 
who view the times with too raucli 
awe—4oo much solemnity of feeling 
to have a thought left for faction 
and its low regards,-docs not in¬ 
spire the conndence wliieh could 
sustain the nation undei its anxie¬ 
ties. Their recent conduct has in¬ 
creased the general distrust. People 
without party know not.which way 
to turn, or whither to direct their 
hopes. A general distraction of feel¬ 
ing exists, aided by the utter disso¬ 
lution of party ties consequent upon 
the politifal death of I^ord Liver¬ 
pool. The king’s speech powerfully 
promotes the publie ferment. The 
insurreetionary movements grow 
more and more alarming. And in 
the midst of the general coofasion, 
the Wellington Giminet is suddenly 
and decisively oveuhrown, in a man¬ 
ner which, whilst ft Satisfies our 


Cabinet. 


* Col. Napier, who, however otherwise aeate, is hliuded by hie ptiudicee on this 
oosasion, sod grosdy eontradicts himself In arguing the vfdne of the Guerrflln «rt“- 
vkWf estittmtes the amount of French troops that' might be supposed neutralized by 
iho wholsstiliiprinhs throng E^ln, according to dor reeoQection, at 40,000 men. 
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bense of Justice, offers no prospefct 
of permanent advantage, unless tbe 
opportunHy can be improved for 
recomposing a new administration, 
strong enough and honest enough 
to face the necessities of the age. 
Have we the materials for such a 
ministry ? Are we now in ti fourth 
crisis corresponding to the three 
we have described i* That is to say, 
are tliere any men, who, either for 
qiinlitif'H purely personal, (as might 
be said of Mr Pitt,) or as tin* sole re- 
inaiiiing representatives of a party 
that Iia\ e not betrayed its principles, 
may b(> looked upon as indispensable 
at this time to the imlilic service V-— 
'\^ hut answer can lie given to this 
question by men who, with a single 
and excIuMie regard to the public 
interests. Know also and confess the 
mine of party (‘ombinations, and 
would be glad to hud avy eonstitu- 
tional jiarty siirvii ing the late wrecks 
<jf priiieijile, presuming one condi¬ 
tion only, tliat it sbouul be a party 
not pledged to some measure of 
ruinous reform ? 

Not to speak invidiously, we will 
not uii<h‘i-fake to deny tliat there are 
iii(1i\ idiials wiio stand in that relation 
to the ]»ublie h<*rviee, wliieh our ques¬ 
tion presiiuies. But any sutBcieiit 
liody oi such lueii to make up au 
eflVetii e ministry, and that shall at 
tlie same time have sneli a determi¬ 
nate personal superiority, (Mr Pitt’s 
east*,) or superiority of position, (the 
east* tif Ids HucecHsors,) as to exclude 
all competition, we fear it would be 
vain to look for. The ease, Iiowever, 
as we lm\e described it ajiove, has 
returned upon us in one half ef the 
forimu" precedents; but it is the un- 
propi li ous Iialf. If there a re nO men, 
or liody of men, whose presence is 
indispensable to tiie public service, 
there are some whoso absence (to 
say tite least) Is highly desirable: 
and as prepondiratU members of tbe 
new cabinet, we may go so far as 
to say tliat tiieir absence ie indispen¬ 
sable. At the same time, we frankly 
confess that these are tiie very pien 
who have the best chance for coming 
In. The persons we mean are the 
Whigs. And they will themselves 
feel tiiat we ^eak with no offensive 
purpose, when we add our reason, 
jt is this:—the old ai'guments for 
excluding the Whigs, strong and in- 
Burmountablo as &ey were in that 
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are departed with the extern of 
thu^ to which they referred. Others 
majr^tove arisen; but on these we 
do jqgiffdwell. Obe overruliiw argu* 
ment applies to this time. Heform 
in Parliament, formerly a liopeless 
speculation, is now adopted strenu¬ 
ously, as the favourite measure of 
the times. Reforms might be devi¬ 
sed of a character to do no harm; but 
those are not what is sought. In any 
sense in wbicli reform would satisfy 
those who clamour for it, we view 
it as the most dangerous scheme that 
ever has been agitated. In connexion 
witii tho Ballot, n liich also is demand¬ 
ed by the majority, it will practically 
overtlirow tiie constitution; and a 
sweeping, agrarian revolution will 
inevitably follow within two or three 
years. Now, it is true that the great 
Whig aristocrats, the territorim nof- 
bility, lmv(> precisely the same in¬ 
terests in resisting such reform, as 
tiiosi* of the same rank who hap¬ 
pen to be Toriea, Lord Fltzwilliam, 
Lord Spencer, tiord Lansdown, Lora 
Grosvenor, Sir W. W. Wynne, or the 
Duke of Devonshire, we presume, 
would as little like to see tiieir 
borqugli interest, or their county 
interest, destriwed, as the Duke of 
Newcastle or Rutland, Lord Lons¬ 
dale, or Lord Harewood. But, how¬ 
ever theif might behave, there arc 
several Whigs, with no such interests 
at stake, who pledged to the ques¬ 
tion ; and an hinuential post in the 
administration might furnish them 
with means for caiTying it. On this 
ground, we should look at aaiy Whig 
cabinet, unbalanced bjr men of op¬ 
posite views, as peculiarly ominous 
at this particular crisis: though, on 
other considerations, the nation 
would, perhaps, prefer such a com¬ 
position* of the ministry as would 
give some'chance for re-moulding 
tbe shattered parties into sometiihig 
like their ancient form. 

Beyond the one absolute dlsquali- 
iication we have menthmed* via. the 
being pledged to reform in a danger¬ 
ous shape, or a shape not accuniely 
limited, we know of no hut 

that one is so t^eht ftC tsbi Itaae, 
that if tiiere shotM be leatnd any 
man or party that would ds resolute¬ 
ly oppose all reforms were not 
of a temperate and eotfstftatiODal 
charatter, as tilbimrs wiH sifpport 
{hen^'W«t i&oYdd be disposed to toMt 
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ifiittt Hite man, or hia party, would* 
* bavo the aame advantage ot position 
over their antagonists at the present 
crisis of revolutionary clamour, aa 
the Tories, who would fight, had, 
during 1807—15, over the craven 
Wliigs who would not. In sudi a 
rase, a fourth instance would be 
realized, in addition to the three we 
have recorded, where there was a 
personal call for a particular set of 
men. But, as we are not aware of 
such a set, acting in concert with 
each other, we twe it for granted, 
that, with tlie single reservation we 
have stated for the class of desperate 
reformers, all other statesmen on the 
public arena are open to the public 
choice, with recommendations vary¬ 
ing in every possible degree, but 
none absolutely disqualified, as were 
Mr Pitt’s opponents, by their anti¬ 
national doctrines. 

Amongst these, therefore, the eject¬ 
ed ministers will have thetr titles to 
pleadas well as others. A ministry will 
probably be so formed as to exclude 
them: but it is also possible, though 
much less likely, that an arrangement 
maybe made comprehensive enough 
to take in some fragments of^that 
party. We do certainly not expect 
to see the Duke of Wellington ever 
returning to office. Age and disgust 
will indispose him to come forward 
again in a character of which he now 
understands the difficulties, and the 
vekatious embarrassments. Sir Ro¬ 
bert Peel, however, sooner or later, 
is sure to creep back into office; bis 
habits of business, and plain—practi¬ 
cal good sense—will always find a 
ready and full appreciation: and as 
to any scruples of party or principle 
in receiving his alliance, those have 
perished; and, except Mr Cimning, 
nobody has so muen aided in des¬ 
troying ffiem as himBelf.-^Consider- 
ed in thia lig^t,8s candidates for 
office in some future arrangement, 
the late ministers became doubly in- 
terestli^ to us in tiieir character of 
persons violently dtsposHesBcd of 
^ office. The reasons tor the past 
ibecome important to the future. 
They afe still nominally Tories, and 
partially they sre really such. It 
would, therefore, be satisfactory to 
know what part of their conduct ft 
is which has really led to tiieir over- 
^ 4 $hr 0 >w; because, in that way, we 
‘‘might ascertain how far they can be 
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relied on in any cabinet having it as 
a chief object to promote Tory 
measures; and, above all,to lesist 
those revolutionary schemes of re- 
foiin which will now come foivvard 
every year in greater ahundauce, and 
in more violent forms. We cannot 
dissemble that, spite of tiie past, and 
though we liad ceased (with eveiy 
body else, we suppose) to put faith 
in the strengtii ot their iutegi ity, or 
firmness of their principles, vi e did 
loly a cood deal on thrive quali¬ 
ties in the late Cabinet, all of viiiicli 
seemed pledges ior theii lesistaiice 
to the violent reformeis. Th(*so 
qualities were—good sense, mode¬ 
ration, and fiimness. This last, di'- 
generatiug too often into obstiiuic), 
seemed peculiai ly to chai actei ise tlie 
Duke ot W’ellington; the two otiieis 
seemed at one time the comiiiuii pi o- 
perty of the C'uhinet, making some 
allowances in tw u oi thiee iustam es. 
Hence vv^e cannot deiiv, tliat thong li 
pleased, (as all weie,) on a geneiaJ 
principle of retribution, at h(‘aiinu of 
their tall, vve could not but feel it too 
proliable, tiiat, settiiic aside all pei- 
sonal tccliugs, tite meat eaidinal in¬ 
terests of the ]utblie, as bound up 
with the maintenance ot the (’(insti¬ 
tution, miglit sniter hv their loss oi 
power. At the same time it must lie 
grautc‘d, that our confidence, as a ell 
in their good sense and tlieii modm a- 
tion, as in tiieir tiiniuess, has hecii 
shaken a good deal b> the iiidiscu'- 
tions of their Parliauientai j conrlmt 
through one foitnight of this month. 
With what reason, will Iiest appcvir 
from a shot t survey of the most im¬ 
portant topics in the King’s spoerli, 
m connexion witli the miuisteiial 
comments and explanations. 

The questions ot tiie Regency and 
the Civu List, though important, aie 
less so than thidr names imply. Tlie 
subjects are important no doubt; hut 
the questions, which can be raised 
upon them, are limited. The regency 
in particular has been so bolted,’’ 
winnowed, and sifted, on former oc¬ 
casions, (1751, and the several bills 
and modifications of bills, through 
the long reign of George III.)—the 
constitutions casuistry of the ques- 
tion has been so thoroughly exhaust¬ 
ed—tlie rights of individuals are so 
notoiious, and so vigilantly protected 
by -the Press, by Parliament, by the 
nation, that the widest range oi pos- 
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Bible difference# Ijetween party and 

E is narrowed tu a trine. None 
profeHHed aiarmiat can imagine 
any danger from that quarter beyond 
the stormy intrigueN incident to a fe> 
male minority and a female regency, 
with the sequel of a long female reign. 
One difficulty indeed oesets the pre- 
Bcmt case, of a very anomalous kind. 
Casuists in points of state difficulty 
have long been aware, that, in the Bin* 
gular contingency of aQueen Consort 
declaring herself enceinte on the de* 
in isp of the crown, a very embarrassing 
dilemma arises:—On the one hand 
the crown is never in abeyance, not 
for a moment. In England, as in 
Erancp, the cry is, and must be, 

“ The Sovereign is dead: Long live 
the Sovereign !" But then, on the 
utlior hand, in this case who is the 
sovereign ‘i It is not even known 
whether any at all will be born ; for 
the queen-dowager may be delivered 
of a still-born child. Again, it is still 
less known wbetlier the heir in con¬ 
tingency will prove a king or a queen. 
And acrorcliug to nil the analogies 
from our law regulating the succes¬ 
sion to real property, in such a case 
the heir-presumptive has absolute 
rights, which, as regards the privi- 
leg<‘H of royalty, would make a moat 
intractable collision with tlie rights 
of the contingent heir. Certainly 
the case is difficult; and it is also 
without precedent in England; con¬ 
sequently without provision. How¬ 
ever, it is happily an immobable, 
though a possible, event The con¬ 
tinued duration of his present Ma¬ 
jesty’s life, if the general prayer of 
his subjects shoula be granted, wUl 
nut an end to such an anticipation. 
In the worst result, it will be dealt 
with by Parliament ac.cording to the 
best lights which the analogies of 
our laws furnish. On this question 
only, the late ministers haveisatisfied 
the nation. Was it in their power to 
have done otherwise ? 

As to the CivitList, that subject 
comes before us under far greater 
incitements—^provocations, we might 


s^T^to agitating dissensions. Sel¬ 
dom have we bees compelled to such 
profound moral disiqiprobation of 
the whole course pursued tiie 
Government. And tiiough it is uiw 
questionahle that an opi^ition to, 
the Duke of Wellington's adminis¬ 
tration, growing out of much deeper 
and more important grounds of in¬ 
dignation, was in fact what made 
this particular ground available for 
its dissolution; yet even upon this 
single and insidated t^c we might 
take our stand,—and if our sense of 
expedienccaltogether coincided with 
our sense of justice, we could en¬ 
sure ourselves a general sympathy 
in expressing an undivided satisfac¬ 
tion on the lute ministerial defeat, 
taken in connexion with the prch. 
miiient occasion of it. The mora^ 
sense is shocked, the just pride of< 
the public mind is affronted, and the. 
homeliest discretion is outraged by 
the line of argument taken by Sir 
Hobert Peel, and afterw'ards* by Mr 
(loulburn. A system of delusion, 
which could-not impose upon a child 
of live years’ gi’owtii, plainly and 
obstinately advanced with tbe avow¬ 
ed purpose of perplexing this most 
enlightened nation, who, by means 
of the reports, must be iiresumed 
present at tbe whole of the debate— 
and an attentive party to the whole 
principle and items of tbe plot upon 
Itself. As the reporters, or some qf 
them at least, gave a very confused 
and incoherent actmuut of what Sir 
Robert Peel really meant in first 
urging tliis logic of mystification, we 
shall in one sentence explain it fully 
to those who may have missed the 
two debates. Sir Robert then urged, 
seriously, by way of justifying Uip 
studied confusion of tbe Civil List, 
and the assembling under one bea4 
of provision many different services, 
having little or no connexion, that, 
supposing tbe Civil List to. cover 
the royal household and personal 
expenses witli a strict exclusion of 
every other charge—it would al¬ 
ways be possible for dlpaffected 


* This line of argument was much used and relied upon In the by 

Mr Gonlburn, and wae in consequence treated as his exclosiyely in attacks of a 
morning paper. But the truth was, tliat Sir Hobert Peel h^d fii'st'nroiighi it fVir- 
ward in the original debate wbjin tbe resolutions were first .prppoe^.aiid the suhmt 
first opened tu the House. # , 
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persons to assign the exact aura, 
L.400,000, or L.450,000, which the 
nation ])aid for royalty, and to use 
It as Olio of the commonplaces in 
thf* rhetoric of sedition, for iharpen- 
jn" and convcrdng the attention up¬ 
on the particular disadTantages of 
monarchy in a contrast with repub¬ 
lican simplicity. Whereas, in the 
present confusion of accounts, a 
standing conti-adiction tvas open to 
- tlm Ibj'al subject, in the known fact, 
that the general rote of a million, 
or 'thereahouts, provided for many 
•branches of the pulilic service, that 
^ust continue to exist even in a re- 
. j^Iic —sucIj as the allowances of 
.judges, ambassadors, &c. Now,con- 
'sidering that tlie Civil List has been 
thrown into a distinct classification 

* of its items since the time of Mr 
"Bu^Vs reforms, that is, for sixty 
years ’iwek, as things stand at pre- 
sepif, tliO seditious haranguer already 

ossesses that, power whicli Sir Ro- 
ert professed to intercept j he can 
dratv the line as aliarply as life pleases, 

■ even at present, between a King of 
Ehlgland and a President of the 
United Statef^, or Columbia; this lie 

■ can do at any rate, witii no more 
'light than Mr CJouIburn allows us; 
'find unfortunately, from the dark- 

• ness which Sir ftoliert patronizes, 
and the mystery whicli now enve¬ 
lops the Civil List, lie can just 
double the mischievous impression 
'^hich the facts of the case allow; 
when no unfriendly critic is at hand 
to expose his inistatemenMjthe pub¬ 
lic documents certainly warrant him 
in takings credit for the whole mil¬ 
lion ns an appropriation to the king’s 

^’Imud^old. And this at least Is a 
delusion that he never could have 
attempted, had that separation of tiie 
public services existed, which Sir 
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Robert was opposing. Oh theuthef 
hand, in the vfsry wovst case, he, 
could make hi« retreat into that ex< 
clusively regal allowance, which Sir 
Robert supposes it so necessary to 
muffle and mantle by a voluminous 
drapery of irrelevant provisions, 
pretty much as some ciphera^^ip 
the age of cryptical letter-wrl^bi^) 

{ iroceeded on tiie principle of ente¬ 
ring the true and simiificant part 
of the letter in a world of imperti¬ 
nence. The trutli is, and it cannot 
be disguised, tliat the House of (kim- 
mons and the nation have not wit¬ 
nessed, without indignation, tiie at¬ 
tempt to enlist their loyal enthusi¬ 
asm to tlie tlirone and tlie constitu¬ 
tion in the service of a “Job for 
though the word bo ugly, that is the 
true description of a Civil List 
brought forward in this shape, (no 
matter with what advantages of an¬ 
cient precedent,) and scandalously 
supported by ajipeals to the patri¬ 
otic feeling of men as in a question 
hetw'een the constitution on tlie one 
hand, and sedition on the otlicr.* 
It will not, and it cannot come to 
good—that at a time wlien tlie true 
friends of social order, .’ind of our 
admirable cstnhlisliments, more tlian 
ever liefore need the whole benefit 
of character, pure hands, and free¬ 
dom from suspicion, grave and re¬ 
sponsible servants of the king should 
attempt by a juggle to tie-up the 
freedom of Parliament tiirough an 
entire reign, and to disarm a wise 
minister, if such should arise, for 
all attempts at propitiating the de¬ 
mocracy by the reforms in this part 
of our expenditure where reforms 
may really be found practicable. 

The King’s name was most iniqui- 
tously introduced; his interest is not 
the one which is truly at stake. The 


. * Sir Robert was as unfortunate in his illustrations as in bis argument. He pro- 

duced[‘one of the infiammatory hand-biils, now circulated in London, which repre¬ 
sented the Marqura^ Bute as receiving L.50,(K)0 o-year of the public money. Now 
this is a blank falsehood, and serves but ill to illustrate the mischiefs of publishing 
tlie truth. Were the pension list made as public as the items of the civil list even 
imwoire under every attempt to perplex them, it would then be imimssiblcto circu¬ 
late falsehoods of this magnitude with any hqpc of deluding the people extensively. 
The fact is, that here, as elsewhere, omm ignotum pro magniftco. And the bishops, 
^ and many of the temporal peers, are at this time grievous sufferers by the igno- 
^rance wbicb prevails on the money value of their appointments. In default of qny 
;^rue knowledge, incendiary reformers publish the most hyperbolical exaggerations of 
^ their profits. Witness the case of the Bishops of Durham, Winchester, and Lon- 
‘ don, • 
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o^iiliiy of ererjr 
reigQ^if|B^ehiniiud«r ^he King’s 

of en- 

thuumnmwch Milietihe first Bcces- 
sion xp]iiiet.xif and each of 

.;^4Jio8e tsfeteses amoiftffiOi ir) ' receivers of 
' HUhijc. monef, whose^ n^Qistments 

3 40 doubt and question. The 
httsadoi's, we are told, are tlie 
King’s representatives at foreign 
courts: their outfits are, in fact, the 
King’s outfits, and so forth. There¬ 
fore they form part, in an extended 
sense, of the King’s household; and 
their appointments must be provi¬ 
ded for in the civil list. But so also 
are the roads the King’s highways. 
And tiie ships of war are his Majes¬ 
ty’s ships. Yet these and other de- 
]>artnipnts are, and will be* kept se- 
j)aralp from the dvH list. Why‘i> 
Because, with respect to those there 
is no dis])osition to shrink fronf pub¬ 
lic enquiry. But the pension list, the 
appointniP-nts of foreign ministers, 
anfl other soui'ccs of valuable pa¬ 
tronage, Avhich are most seftsiHvely 
alive to the anxieties and perils of 
scrutiny—these are regularly locked 
up from all action upon their detail 
of tlie ])ul)lic mind by a hasty vote 
wliich pledges the nation for an in¬ 
definite extent of time. Periodically 
tlir<»wu open to enquiry by a consti- 
tiitioual necessity, they are instantly 
restored to a long repose, and a total 
iininuintyfromtliatsttrr«7tencewhich 
haunts and vexes all other parts of 


the public service. 

VVe have said, however, that the 
practical questions which arise upon 
the civil list,properly or improperly 
so called, are limited. Undoubtedly 
they are so. Whatever may be the 
wishes in some classes of our popu¬ 
lation, no part of those who are likely 
(we trust) to obtain much weight in 
the House of Commons, cherish any 
desire to dismantle the Crowh, or 
any branch of the national service 
which represents at home or alnroad 
our civil grandeur as a nation, of any 
plumage that can add real grace or 
distiuction to the oligects of public 
favour and privilege. We speak the 
wishes of the sober-minded and mo¬ 
derate among the faithful supporters 
of the crown and its dignity, when we 
say that the following reformations 
would give entire satlsiiactton, with¬ 
out prejudice to vested interests, or 


to any just didm upon the public gra¬ 
titude • 

First, that the statement of the ac¬ 
counts, in this department more even, 
than in any other, may not be spe-' 
cially addressed to the purpose of 
deceit, hut above all, jlpjlwiipjUyDese 
of throwing difficulties m tlie way of 
enquiry. One part of a. salofy is 
charged upon one fundyanotherftulr 
upon another fund; one part is quar¬ 
tered upon the English, another upon 
the Irish civil list; and tliesct. with 
some half dozen more of senseless 
artifices, unworthy of a paternal go¬ 
vernment in its dealings witii an af¬ 
fectionate people, have this effect 
beyond every other, tliat they pre¬ 
vent all unity of view or comprehen-> 
sire survey from any one station that 
can be taken. What tiie Creeks call 
ti »u«5w!rj«y, or facility of combination 
into one point of view—-is a nMitter 
of great importance in overlooking 
intricate accounts'; andtliis it is one 
main purpose of the Civil List,'as 
now presented, to evades 

Secondly, that' ri L ^ mrges of the 
same class 8)iouldf(1!iln%hlUght toge¬ 
ther under the 'samciiwaih ntated 
•explicitly for whattbeyim-p, and not 
dislocated. The House of Comoums 
is told that the Pension List amounts 
to L.74,000; and the case is regarded 
by some, find debated by all, on- 
that footing. Afterwards, when that 
part of the gemShl.question is dis- 

S osed of, in some artfscure nook a 
Iscovery is made of L.40,0{X> for 
the very same service on the Irish 
establishment, and L.25|ffOO on the 
Scottish; as thoiiglvti>4igi»w'nment 
which administered fttose lEmnches 
of patronage were distinct' fcbm the 
English. Members are asiiamed to 
avow that they had overlooked items 
so important; and thus the burden la 
viewed, so far as it attracts imy no-' 
tice at all, under half its pressure; 
But a for more impressive instance 
of this plan for brewing the strength 
of the impi'essioD, by separating 
distracting the parts undery^iew, 
is to be round m the practii^^vHth 
regard to arrears at each demiee of 
the crown. The country is hard¬ 
ly aware, that, in fact;, a sum of 
more than L.50,(K)0 per annum he- 
yond the parliameirtary -allowjetfce, 
through the Wbofe of the Mst cen¬ 
tury, Mus been^la .a maimer, settled 
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upon the crown hy itself. For the 
-uoiforni pnirtic*', with one solitary 
exception, has been to apply to Par¬ 
liament, at the beginning of each 
reign, for a \ ote of money in liqui¬ 
dation of arrears contracted during 
the course of the preceding reign.* 
In timt way, a sum amounting to up- 
Weirds of hvc millions will he found 
to have been voted, during any pe¬ 
riod of lOOycm-8, calculated either 
from the beginning or the end of 
Queen Anne’s reign. Now, when it 
is recollected, that the particular 
part of the Civil List upon which 
these arrears arose, was that which 
regarded the royal household, (i. e. 
the three first heads in the present 
distribution,) and that this part of 
the total allowance did not much 
exceed L.400,000, it will be found, 
on review, that the crown assumed 
to itself an extra allowance of about 
14 per cent throughout the whole of 
the last century. 

We do not contend that this allow¬ 
ance w^ too much. Without speci¬ 
fic enquiry, minute knowledge of the 
royal establishments, and a continual 
revisal of the whole estimates, un¬ 
der the varying v’alue of money, no* 
considerate man would attempt to 
fix either a maximum or a minimum 
for such a case. But undoubtedly it 
oiight not,iD the smallest proportion, 
to have been taken in that irregular 
way; and, above all, if the necessity 
existed, Parliament ought to have 
contemplated it from the first, and 
not to have continually deceived the 
nation by assigning a fixed income, 
which served no purpose of really 
fixing the expenditure. 

But far beyond even this source of 
delusion-to the nation, and all otiier 
arrears in other quarters of the royal 
family, have been the palaces. Here, 
as in so many hundreds of cases be- 
l^es, we have an illustration of that 
inaccuracy of understanding in Mr 

« iam, which, employed for ever 
king topics for sarcasm and 
censure, uniformly blunders on the 


true subject of blamot or. misdirects 
its application. How many, sneers 
Imve we had from his quiver on this 
question of palaces 1 And even the 
grave has proved no screen from his 
unforgetting wrath. Yet, the late 
King was, by com])arisun, but little 
to blame. Ornamental building fell 
within that reasonable encourage¬ 
ment to the fine arts, wliicli belonged 
to his station; to see that it did not 
exceed the just limits, and to have 
given it a more discreet direction, 
fell properly within the jiroviuce of 
■ Parliament. How many ungracious 
rebukes,to say notliing of sonic liarsli 
acts, within tlie House of Commons, 
have lent a bolder tone to disaf¬ 
fection without, which a few pro¬ 
spective measures of practical good 
sense would have evaded! (^mirast 
the spectacle of Louis XIV. Iiuilding 
sumptuous palaces, under the con¬ 
tinual correction of liis ministers’ 
experience; or the grandfather of 
Louis using Sully as^the controller 
of his architects’ bills, with that of 
George IV. surrendered into thp 
hands of private artists, each having 
his own ends to serve, and no int(‘r- 
ference from any powerful qiiaiter 
being supposed warrantafile, unless 
itfter some lavish expenditure. 'I'he 
fault, we repeat, was not in the King, 
but in the House of Commons. In¬ 
stead of being reduced to stop the 
supplies Ruduenly in the midst of 
unfinished work, tliey ought uni¬ 
formly to have placctd all money 
voted for such purposes, under the 
man^ementof select coiumissiouers 
—some of them well qualified by 
knowledge of the fine arts, and 
others by knowledge of the ^vol•ld 
and practical business—with iustruc- 
tions to deal liberally with the King, 
but in concert with him to compass 
two objects; first, to cundue.t liis 
buildings or alterations in a style tliat 
might do honour to the country, and 
raise them into national works; and, 
secondly, to save him from the 
bands of rapacious agents. In Eug- 


* The winkle exception to thisestabliHiied usage ia the eow of George IV., who liaa 
left no arrenra. This will be aseribed by the candid inaultem of his memory to tlie 
ehortiieis of his reign, in connexion with the iinnsuRl magnitiirle of the Civil List, 
whlcii ran beyond I,. 1,2(M),(HN). IJut tlie reign is to be viewed as a short one, chielly 
by comparison with the enormous one of his father. And then, for the magnitude of 
the Civil List, that was swollen mainly in those branches which did not ri^ard the 
KivgjS household. 
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even private 
able to cou* 
t(!iid»\vif#i* ifaccei^f'»gaiHHt the esti¬ 
mates •■olXirtterftSded architects and 
cup(ihi!ity-n\buy:iitr^. ■ The policy i>ur- 
sued by sucii peoplu is tliat of the 
lowest attorneys in seducing fanners, 
or others of that rank, into suits at 
law, Tlie first step, under all the 
baits of novelty, is soon gained : the 
royal speculator is commillcd: to go 
back is impossible without immense 
loss. Tl»e oily artist has his eoinpli- 
nieiits to the royal task* iu one pocket, 
and his specious plans of economy 
in the other. He has procured marble 
direct from the Italian quarries, with¬ 
out paying tlie London mercliant’s 
coniniission. lie will sell tjie old 
niateriuls at iiigli prires. Aiul by 
tlioiisaiids of other tricks, which it 
costs tlie labour of a committee to 
ex])ose wlien all is too late, he dupes 
a jirince—as lie would probably have 
diipcul a more experienci'd person. 
Im'xpcrience iu mch affairs is fit 
aud bwoming in a king of this coun¬ 
try ; aud, w'itli suitable' provisions on 
the part of Parjiament, it would not 
he mischievous. Without such pro¬ 
visions it is idle and unjust to com¬ 
plain of profusion in the . king. 
Sucli, however, has liitherto been the 
course : and what is the result ? Ta¬ 
king all items of building, v/}-biiild- 
ing, furnishing, ornamenting grounds, 
fxc. a sunt of perhaps considerably 
more tlian twenty iiiillions has been 
granted by Parliament in the one 
hundred years between 1730 and 
1830: and, with the exception of 
Windsor Castle, which is pretty much 
what it was at the beginning of this 
period, for any tiling which ap¬ 
peals to tlie public eye, we have ab¬ 
solutely nothing, iu a national sense, 
to shew for it. How irritating for a 
great nation to look back upon such 
abuses of its generosity, and to know, 
tliat sums, wbirh in the hands of a Sir 
Christopher Wrcn,w'ould have raised 
up cue of the glories of the earth, 


Hiave been absolutely trifled away, 
in mere caprices of pulling down, 
throwing square things into round, 
round into square ! Witliiii the last 
six years, no less than three jialaces 
have been pulled down, the king's 
villa in Windsor Park, Carlton Pa¬ 
lace, and Buckingham House. Two 
of these have been swept away final¬ 
ly, and carted off as rultbish, after 
costing the nation beyond a million 
of money: and one of tliem had even 
more signally proclaimed the folly of 
the Royal advisers in its erection* 
than in its demolition. But one fact 
on this painful subject speaks vo¬ 
lumes. After half a million of money 
had been spent on tlie new and yet 
unfinished Buckingham House, (wo 
call it by its old name,) after the in¬ 
ventive talents of the architect had 
been cramped and overruled by tile 
volunteer jilan of retaining the out¬ 
side shell, and after the king's pi^cu- 
liar wishes had been sacrificed to the 
same senseless principle, accident 
suggested to a member of the Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the House of 
Commons this question,—Supposing 
that the old plan had been entire¬ 
ly abandoned, and a free nange for 
the architect’s skill had been obtain¬ 
ed by totally destroying' the walls, 
what addition would tAat have made 
to tlie cost ? The answer was, “ tejf 
thousand pounds” at the utmost 
Now, the total estimate of good judges 
for completing the palace was one 
million at the least; so that here 
again, as in so many former cases, 
an ocean of profusion, that might at 
least have terminated in giving the 
nation something to be proud of as 
a public building, is defeated and 
neutralized by an act of the most 
childish aud inconsistent parsimony 
in the outset. If to -tliis anecdote 
were added others e<|unlly well esta¬ 
blished in the secrethistory of George* 
III.’8 creations atKew, the late King’s 
at Brigliton, &c. &c., it might truly 
be said that the very stones cry oait 


* With aiich rash hnate is every thing of that nature undertaken in England; that 
in planning the domain and precincts of Carlton House, no provision, was made for 
that privacy which is among the mere decencies of a royal household. The late 
Princess Charlotte of Wales, when walking Iu ih% gardens of that pa^ce with the 
Prince of Orange, then standing on tiie footing of a lover, was suddenly shock*d hy 
discovering a group of chambermaids at the open windows «f tb« Adjoining houses, 
watching her motions, and speculating on the Hoyal fashipnofaiiaking love. On tlie 
other front of the palace, matters were far worse. 
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i^lnst the folly of our public expen- 
^ture ill this appartment. And the 
issue is this: after an expenditure, 
which the nations of the continent 
would hear with their hair on end, 
except for their internal decorations, 
we have not a palace worth shewing 
to a foreigner ; and the first servant 
of the East India Company is lodged 
at Calcutta in a palace, to which the 
very numerous palaces of the King 
of England would not form menim 
offices of proportionate splendour. 
And the blame lies, we repeat s^ain 
and again, in the false delicacy and 
the negligence of the House of Com> 
mons.* The nation expects that this 
system of folly should at last be re¬ 
formed ; and that whether nominally 
annexed or not to the consideration 
of the Civil List, it should be treated 
as virtually connected with that de- 
pai'tment of onr civil economy, and 
remodelled with a reference to that 
suldect in its total bearings. 

Thirdly, It is undoubtedly the wish 
of the nation, with respect to the 
king’s household itself, that some 
reforms should be made in a spirit 
adapted to the age. With every pro¬ 
vision fw splendour, it is certainly 
advisable, in placing that establish¬ 
ment upon a new basis, to abolish 
all superannuated offices and func¬ 
tions growing out of the feudal man¬ 
ners, in which the present arrange¬ 
ment originated. Another consiae- 
ratipn of the same tendency should 
be icept in view:—Every body ac¬ 
quainted with parliamentary history 
must remember Mr Burke’s pleasan¬ 
try in the House of Commons on the 
public embarrassments created by 
the circumstance ** that the kitufs 
turnspit was a member ofparliament*' 
Now, it must occur to all sensible 
men, when turning their thoughts to 
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the best mode of reconciling splen¬ 
dour for die king and his court with 
the least possible burden to the peo¬ 
ple, that a very great increase of ex¬ 
penditure arises from tlie old tradi¬ 
tionary custom of confiding certain 
offices in the household, which in 
these daps are but little in the public 
eye, to members of the haute noblesse. 
A duke, or a marquis, does not, in a 
histrionic sense, look the partite per¬ 
forms better tlian thousands of othcrH 
would do: there is no porcelain class 
of patricians to match against the 
common delf ware of the vulgar; and 
no man carries his rank emblazoned 
on his person. Tliere is, therefore, 
no advantage on tliat rotisideratiou 
for employing him. Hut, in another 
view, there is the very greatest dis¬ 
advantage ; for he is a far mort* cost¬ 
ly servant to the state than n person 
of inferior pretensions. It would 
be easy to apply n remedy to this. 
In our peerage, we have few, if any 
houses, tliat cau be regarded as abso¬ 
lutely decayed; but tlie.reariMneveral 
which are depressed below tlie le^ el 
of their order. Now, by introducing 
a principle of allowing a preference, 
catteris paribus, to as'many of these 
families as possible in eourt appoint¬ 
ments, a real national purpose ivould 
be served; a resouri*^ would be jiro- 
vided to the sinking houses of the 
aristocracy. Offices of poinji and 
shew would become ministerial to a 
point of state prudence; and the 

i iension list would be considerably 
ightened. 

Such is the outline of those reason¬ 
able reforms which the nation will 
look for in this department, now that 
the public attention has been so 
powerfully called to it by the conspi¬ 
cuous and ever-memorable triumph 
which the question raised upon its 


^ Thm is too much reason to think that this negligence arises out of that con¬ 
temptuous indilfcrcnce to the fine arts which has unaccoiiatably governed the political 
^conomy of this country long after it has given way to the general illumination of the 
e in the practice of our aristocracy os individuals. From a date even antecedent to 
lie illustrions example on this subject of Charles [., that is, fur a clear period of ^00 
^ars, it is no more than justice to say, that the British aristocracy has exceeded tlie 
whole European nobility in splendour of patronage directed to tbo arts of painting, 
music, sculpture, and perhaiw architecture. Yet the same persons. In their functions 
senators, seem to think it as necessary to shew disregard of the arte, as a judge to 
jjjli^wn tlie influence of beauty in a pi'ieoner at bis bar. Hence it happens that the 
question which they ever raise iu a case of this nature is about tlie amount of 
numeyto be yotud ; but w<itli the application of the money, when once voted, they are 
to disclaim all iuterfereuco in tfao most ostentatious mantieri 
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abuses has obtained for the late Op^ 
position. Consideration for this ca< 
.sual and momentary effect lias ob¬ 
liged us to enlarge a little more upon 
tiie subject, than its sepai'ate import¬ 
ance in the scale of our expenditure 
n^ould have justified. For a great 
maiority of people will suppose that 
the (question upon the C'ivil List was- 
the cause, and not merely the occa¬ 
sion, of the late event; though, in 
truth, were it not that the House of 
Commons had been led by other 
jealousies into a state of great irrita¬ 
bility, that cause, taken singly, would 
have been found inadc(|uatc to so 
considerable an effect. C^umbustible 
innierials had bi'en rapidly accumu¬ 
lated, or that sjiark w'ould have fall¬ 
en innocuously. Kither by acts that 
could not be forgotten, or menaces 
that (oiild not be forgiven, it is too 
(‘vident that the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s Cabinet had alienated the popu¬ 
lar mind, and forfeited the support 
of all ])urties whose support was of 
\alue. 

^Vllat acts? what menaces? Tliese 
are now become ({uestions of mere 
sp(‘culation, as regards the Duke of 
\Vellingtonand Sir llbbert Peel; but 
they are (|uestiuus of feai'ful import¬ 
ance for tiie prospects qf this nation 
under any successors to their power, 
considering that the circumstances of 
Furoi)e,and the growing demands of 
tlie people, will not allow of their 
being evaded. The acts of the Wel¬ 
lington Cabinet—that which they have 
dvne, to alienate this nation, we shall 
recur to in our closing remarks. At 
pi'itsent, let us consider their wordSf 
since the opening of this session, as 
well those which tiiey have put into 
the muutii of the King, as those which 
tlioy have added, by way of direct 
comment from themselves. Tliesc 
are the sole indications of the policy 
tliey had meant to pursue as a Cabi¬ 
net, and (so far as they w^ere dis¬ 
tinctly cxprpssed)*will continue to 
be pledges for their conduct as a 
party. Three great, thi'ee overwhelm¬ 
ing (luestions now occupy the na¬ 
tional mind, each separately capable 
of_ involving our best interests in 
ruin : they are these—Reform ; the 
insurrectionary spirit of our peasant¬ 
ry, FngUsh as well as Irish ; and, fi¬ 
nally, tlie condition of the Continent. 
Oil each of these, the late Cabinet 
delivered an opinion; but it was a 
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divided opinion on the first, and a 
most equivocal one on the two last. 
We will first speak to the case of 
the Continent. 

Belgium, and the extent of her 
privilege in framing new modes of 
government for herself, was the only 
shape under which the continental, 
question w'aspresented by the.King’s 
Speech. Apparently the Duke of 
Wellington had not contemplated 
any nearer or greater form of peril. 
But if that were the worst cloud im¬ 
pending, it has already, in a great 
measure, passed off. In the Londou 
papers of November 18, it is announ¬ 
ced, that the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment at Brussels had accepted the 
overture of mediation from the five 
great powers. And the general im¬ 
pression is, (warranted by many 
Bc.atte,red deidarations publislted un¬ 
der the sanction of tlie most severe 
amongst these powers,) that Belgium 
will be aliovved to adopt any form of 
government, except one ])urely rc- 
])uMican. 8o tiiat, in that (juai'ter, 
the revolutionary frenzy may be sup¬ 
posed to have burnt itself pretty 
nearly out for the present; tlioiigli 
there can be no doubt that stormy 
dissensions will arise in the Con¬ 
gress, and also between Congress 
and the Provisional Government. It 
is equally inevitable, that past expe¬ 
rience of impunity will encourage 
future insurrections against any form 
of government that shall happen to 
he established. However, the recent 
events, the armistice, and the substi¬ 
tution of a diplomatic for an .armed 
interference, has removed the dan¬ 
ger which threatened Europe from 
this quai’ter to a little further dis¬ 
tance. It seems also a plausible con¬ 
struction of the policy pursued in 
this instance by Austria,^ and still 
more by Prussia and Russia, that no 
war is meditated with h’rance, but 
that a pacific course has heeii agreed 
on for all Eurojie ; for indther Prus¬ 
sia nor Russia, connected as they are 
by close ties of relationship wiili tlie 
House of Orange, can be iraagiued 
to have shewn so little vigour in up¬ 
holding the interest of that House 
upon any other consideration than 
that of a fixed indisposition to pro¬ 
voke hostilities with Frauce. One 
step against the Belgiaua; on the part 
of Prussia or Rusaii^ would have en¬ 
sured a corresponding step in their 
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behalf, on the part of the French Ca¬ 
binet; and, if tlie Cabinet <;ould ven¬ 
ture upon iiesitating, then a worse 
result for Furope would happen, of 
an instant collision between this im¬ 
becile Cabinet and the people. Hence 
it seems but reasonable to allow it, 
as a just inference from the late con¬ 
duct of all those powers who are es¬ 
sentially ]iarties to every anti-Galli- 
can confederacy—that no such con¬ 
federacy is meditated, and that the 
Btrona:est disposition exists to pre¬ 
vent It. So much we grant. And 
were it probable that the absolute 
decision of this great nuestion lay 
with Russia, Austria, Prussia, and 
England, we should cheerfully admit 
that no great danger threatened the 
harmony of Europe. 

flat Cabinets are not the officiiue 
belli in the new system of things. It 
is France who will determine this 
question fur the future in the clubs 
of Paris. It is the people, not the 
government, of France, who are to 
be considered henceforwards 'the 
arbiter of European destinies. Out 
of France no resolution, wearing a 
pacific chai’acter, can be final: it is 
merely jirovisioual until affirmed by 
the coiinter.sign of the French Jaco¬ 
bins, and merely hypothetic so long 
as it is liable to be negatived by 
tlieir veto. .\nd not merely the peo¬ 
ple of France, but through them the 
jnmple of every other country in 
Europe, have a controlling interest 
above the decisions of their govern¬ 
ments. No baud of insurgents upon 
a 8uffi<*ient scale can ever' conduct 
the cause of agitation or rebellion 
with a eontinued appeal to French 
protection and countenance, as in 
the case of Belgium; but the several 
cabinets of Europe will be obliged 
to moderate and subdue the temper 
of their interference, as they have 
done with regard to that country, 
under a prospective regard to some 
warlike reaction in France. In re¬ 
ality Ftfaiu’(>, Jacobin France, is vii- 
tually'^ present and assisting at all 
Democratic assemblies throughout 
Europe : a sympathy and powerful 
understanding jmsses to and fro be¬ 
tween Paris and all the outlying 
syste.niH of re volution : every hope 
ol the anti-inouarchical party in every 
land in (.liristendom gravitates to 
that centre. Discountenance where 
and wbuoBoever to the popular voice 
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is interpreted by a standing rule as 
an insult to France; and that con¬ 
struction is openly adopted into the 
cabinet policy of Europe. 

This view of things is true for 
every condition of France under her 
new system of republicanism a little 
disguised. The aspects of the Ca- 
*biuet may fluctuate, but the great 
foundations of power are immovably 
fixed upon a basis of democratic 
forces, which can never shift, except 
under the remote contingency, less 
inevitable than in former" days, of a 
military despotism. That power of 
insolent dictation, which all Europe 
banded tog(!tlier to chain down into 
compulsory silence in 
has liroke loose again in a far more 
formidable shape, l)ecause no angry 
collision now exists between the mi¬ 
litary instincts of the nation and 
their civic aspinations. Any niomentr 
ary variations «)f the French Cabinet, 
•therefore, cun indicate no ])eruiuueiit 
resistance, or possibility of resistance, 
to the popular will. 

Meantime, in what direction are 
the recent variations of that Cabinet 
which have just been completed ‘I 
All tending, in the most headlong 
manner, to confirm and ]iromote the 
wildest frenzy of the mob; all in a 
combination to complete the deve- 
Ioj>emeiit of republhuu agencibs, to 
knit the sinews of immature demo¬ 
cracy, and to organize its future 
expansion. Lafitte, the banker of 
Napoleon, wields the destinies of 
Franc.e. A ])er.son of the same stamp 
and the same profession presided in 
the French councils during the first 
early budding of the revolutionary 
mania. ThebankerNeckarwaspriine 
minister tlieu, as Lafitte is now: and 
to Neckar has been imputed mucli of 
the miscliiefs which followed. The 
fact is, that bankers in France, and 
generally on the continent, are the 
natural enemies the aristocracy, 
and have many lacilities fur making 
themselves centres to the aspiring 
factions of great cities. But Neckar, 
though weak, and a captive to infirm 
sensibilities, was amiable; and, ac¬ 
cording to liis notions, he was pa¬ 
triotic and well meaning. He had 
been lifted into power by the voice 
of the country most powerfully ex¬ 
pressed, and in opposition to the 
views of the court. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, his first gratitude was directed to 
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hlfijraeron—tlie people,* and heheld a 
civic tone in fain speedies, hia wri- 
tiiige, and Ilia measures. But his de¬ 
sire was to be dutiful to liis sove¬ 
reign ; and he difl not stand upon tlie 
support of a narrow party, or of 
personal intrigues. Latitte, on the 
other band, has made himself ob¬ 
noxious to suspicions whicli, at one 
time, might have brouglit him to tliu 
staflbld, had they been pursued with 
a vindictive scrutiny: and tliis au¬ 
gurs ill for the moderation of his go¬ 
vernment, even if his party princi¬ 
ples were not pledges for ids deter¬ 
mination to open a clear path to the 
very loudest expression of the very 
wildest democratic doctrines. It is 
true that, with us, a political party, 
after wearing one set of opinions as 
a sort of feather in their caps, or by 
way of a popular badge or cogui- 
xance, not untrequently abandon or 
temper tlieiii in practice on coming' 
into power. But tins arises becausi'. 
tlie nomitiul or traditiuiud distinc¬ 
tions of jmrty have merely served as 
a centre about which has gathered a 
large body of personal attucluuents, 
and attsudimcnts to measures or 
iiiod4>H of policy standing in no par¬ 
ticular relation to the original prin- 
ciples whiclxlivided them from other 
state parties. Hence the secondary 
distinctions of a party come, gradu¬ 
ally to usurp the place of the older 
and more characteristic. For ex¬ 
ample, neJther Whig nor Tory priii- 
cipie.s, in their radical distinctions, 
bore any relation to a war in Spain; 
and yet, by the course of events, 
power under certain circumstances 
in the one party, and opitositiou in 
tlie other, it so hap]>enea that Whigs 
and Tories were more rancorously 
divided u[)on that question, and, in¬ 
deed, generally upon the question of 
war with Bonaparte, than upon auy 
point of state policy tliat might bear 
a much closer relation to the differ¬ 
ences in their characteristic creeds. 
Particular position at the moment, 
and not original principles, deter¬ 
mine the conduct of political parties 
amongst ourselves when invested 
with power. But in France, where 
parties have had no time to cement in 
tills personalsense by long hereditary 
adiiesions of great fanuiies (even 
Bupfiosittg that the condition of the 
aristoci*acy were otherwise favour¬ 
able to th(r growth of such attach- 
VOL. XXViH, IJO. CLXXIV. 
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iiients), there is no language by which 
party differences can express them¬ 
selves, or party fidelity be made 
conspicuous, but by pressing the dis¬ 
tinguishing principles of that party to 
harsh extremities, and to a continual 
assertion. The single exception to 
this rule may be looked for where 
the peculiar profession of the }rarty 
lies in the very abjuration of all ex¬ 
tremities, and in avowed modera>- 
tiou, as was the case of that party 
which composed the first Cabinet of 
Louis Philippe. But the pai’ty of La- 
fitte is clamorous, rash, stormy, and 
uncompromising; nor could it long 
acknowledge a member who not 
seek a triumphant career for its doc¬ 
trines. It is remarkable also, that 
there is a growing disposition to recall 
to power all the most eneigeUe (in 
thrir case, but another name for nn- 
priucipied) agents «f Napoleon. To 
say nothing of many others from the 
military body, Sebastian!—tlie odious, 
hired asperser of this country during 
the poac.e of Amiens—is placed in a 
situation of eminent authority; and 
there is reason to think tliat he will 
soon be called to the superintend¬ 
ence of the army and wju* depart¬ 
ment, in which capacity be w'iil do 
his utmost to foster and befriend the 
martial propensities of tlie countiy; 
and, indeed, his name in any ministry 
is a kind of pledge tliat the war spirit 
is predouiinaiit. Men such as La- 
fitte and Sebastiaui are not only dan¬ 
gerous in themselves, but are also 
standing sureties and sponsors, as it 
were, to Uie world, that their system 
is triumphant and victorious over 
opposition—the system of anarchy in 
domestic affairs, and domineering in¬ 
solence in foreign. For men of that 
faction do not accept office but in 
combinations. A divided triumph is 
none at all for tliem. 

Another member of the present 
administration, Moutalivet, less hack¬ 
neyed in intrigues, and more open to 
generous inqiressious than the rest, 
is rather mure dangerous perhaps by 
his theories and his eager n^tiou- 
ality. To say the truth, in thn Freadi 
Cabinet, there is a pi'ovtsion.m^e, as 
in an organic body, for ev^ry vatiety 
of functions that c^belqngid a sys¬ 
tem of intense unil^, 'Diq gmve 
the gay, the generous ,and the selfisli, 
all find their approj^igl^^qigan in a 
Cabinet, varying tth-ovg!! every mode 
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of temperament and character, hut 
pledged c*ollectively to one systcui 
of doctrinos. Tliey will fall in power¬ 
fully with the nredouiinaut iufunti- 
tiesof the people. The approaching 
trial of Poiignac and his brethren, 
and the preliminary discussion of the 
House of Peers upon ttieir own com¬ 
petence as a ti'iuunal for such an 
impeachment, ivill call out the ivorst 
passions of die multitude: the aC/- 
quittal or execution, dual repriere 
or respite of the prisoners, wilt alike 
terminate in dreadful uproars and 
bloody excesses.* The appetite for 
blood once awakened, and apretext 
furnished for suspectingthe^civism” 
(to revive that Jacobin w'ord) of 
emi nentcitizens, there will be a strong 
effort made to open anew the sham¬ 
bles of the terrorists. The jiresent 
ministers are not the men to carry 
any weight of authority into tlie 
Hc^c of moderation and political for¬ 
bearance. They would find in the 
bloodthirsty tumults, and in tlie too 
evident risk that the nation was again 
on the brink of disgracing itself by 
massacres and party sacrifices, a 
motive for drawing off the national 
interest in any direction whatever, 
and thus a kind of virtuous “ bounty” 
—apatriotic “drawback” would ailse 
upon war. 

War, therefore, not lees by posi¬ 
tion than by party pledges and prin¬ 
ciple, the French Cabinet will be 
driven to seek in no distant period. 
And it is not all die pacific advances 
of Russia and Austria, nor even the 
dishonourable cession of capital 
rights, nor the unprecedented suli- 
stitnlion for the old frank dealing by 
manifestos of the whispering dalliance 
by protocol and conference, that 
will avail to buy off the hostility of 
democratic France, or to propitiate 
the revolutionary leviadian. “Le¬ 
viathan is not BO tamed.” War is 
na(||" rapidly striding onward by 
gmntic steps on the continent; 


aud three or four months probably 
will dissipate the delusion, that witli 
the temper, the revolutionary fer- 
immt, and. the vindictive recollec¬ 
tions of France, fJiat cup can be put 
aside. 

In the approach to such a crisis, 
what ought to be the attitude of 
Cabinets f what has been recently 
the attitude of our own ? First, let us 
look to the demeanour of foreign 
states—Austria, for example, and 
Prussia. Botli powers ai'e evidently 
aware of the great probabilities in 
favour of war by the active prepara¬ 
tions they liave been making to face 
it. Prussia during the last three 
months has made uuexnmiiled exer¬ 
tions for placing her military force of 
every arm in condition to mkc the 
field: and Austria has called out in 
Hungary alone an extraordinary levy 
of fifty thousand men. (’on currently 
with them France has created an im¬ 
mense addition to her militory esta- 
blislunents, and has remounted the 
M'hole equipage of her army,under as 
c.lose a system of disguise and dissi¬ 
mulation as is compatible with her 
open and loipiacious press. Mean¬ 
time, for the present, all these powers 
liave practised the utmost suavity of 
deportment to each other, and have 
carried their forbearance (as we )ia\ e 
already hinted) to an excess w'hicii 
is very likely to provoke insults from 
France, \^’aiviug the excess,nobody 
can question that the prin(uj»le is 
good, and the mort* so as the real 
approach of war is the nearer. True 
and solid grounds of alarm justify 
every hmiourahh precaution in deny¬ 
ing to them all fuel of irritation, 
such as giving even an open and 
public expression to those a])prehen- 
sions upon whicli it may he ucc-os- 
sary to act. But in these circum¬ 
stances, tvhat has been the conduct 
of our government? Tlicy have 
exactly reversed the old politic 
maxim, and have behaved suaviter in 


* Perhaps the sole gleam of hope for the unhappy prisoners lies In n strong and 
combined effort of interposition on the part of England. A general appeal to the 
mercy and generosity of the Fivnch people from this country, would be well adapted 
to the French character and passion for theatrical effects. Unfortunately, there is 
one powerful objection! to be aoc^tafalc, it must be highly complimentary to the 
Bo^ utlon of Joly. Now that one feature of the address would present a har to the 
weightiest class of English signatures. Yet, still the measure is singuloidy adapted 
to the good and the bad of the French character, and it is the only scheme which 
has any hope in it. 
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•re (ns.Hj^lbc^actual preparations for /Grovemment of Beigium, oPe prin- 
wa^*^it^riiYcr in moth (as to the cipal presiimption of war from that 
verum ^P'ii^nciations of the danger). (]uarter of Europe invalidated: jca- 
Au jbtefierence witli the affairs of lous equivocations, or even blank 
Bel^jmi P'as proclaimed from the refusals, had been counted upon as 
throne.'I^ublicopinioii was so power- a probable, expectation, in the case 
fully' expressed against it, and so of so mobbish a government, con- 
iraraediatcly, that in their later ex- sciously supported by so powerful 
planations, both the Duke of Wcl- a neighbour. Secondly, it cannot 
lington and Sir Robert Peel have but strike every person of reflecting 
found it convenient to shift their and observing habits, that the Duke 
ground. I'hey have attinnpted to of Wellington’s ('abinet must have 
persuade Parliament that notliing knownless, than the least that is con- 
more. was designed than an amicable sistent with a tolerable success in 
interposition. But it is certain that government, of the public temper 
tin* real intention of government went in this nation at this time, when they 
farther. And the proof lies in these could allow themselves in such care-, 
twoevidences—first, in the presump- less levity of allusion to a contin- 
tion, not to be evaded, that an inter- gency so abominated by men of every 
fi reuce for the purposes avowed party, as that of war and its burdens 
could not hnt commit the parties lor us. Here we have one evidence, 
interfering to a state of war in one (and there are many others,) that, 
alternatiye of the, lesult; in reality, in whatever degree recommended 
that decision rested with the Provi- by some of their constitutional prin- 
sional Government at Brussels :— ciples to the conduct of our anairs, 
secondly, in the. fact, that Sir Robert yet, on the other .hand, mere 
Peel, wiipii closely pressed, did most cretions on their own part witbT^ 
unequivocally a\ow in the House of gard to some capital interests, and 
(’oiimions, that the cjuestion of war, the total ignorance* which they have 
ill the lust re.source, would depend so repeatedly manifested on the state 
upon the circuinstances that might of public, feeling and public, opinion, 
arise in the course of the negotia- make it almost impossible for many, 
tion : his words were, “ that a pacific W'ho even wisii them well by compa- 
])oliey would be innintaiiied unless rison with some of their competi- 
the honour of the country should tors, to grant them a cheerful or cor- 
seem imperatively to re<iuire its dial support. War contemplated as 
abandumnent..” Such words, from though it had been a sec.ondary 
Huelia rnoutli, are intelligible to every trifle, and (worse than that) war 
body. T*io minister would make that needlessly announced as in the rear, 
avowal without war in his heart and before even their own case of neces- 
expeetation. And two great com- sity had begun to unfold itself! And 
meiits arise upon it:—First, that the this alarm scattered over Europe, 
late C'nhiiiet had not tlu^ common dis- with as much disregard to the natu- 
cretion, which has governed every x-al efTect, as though no more weight 
('abinet on tlie continent, of reserving were attached to the words of a go- 
and disKcinliling their expectations veimment than of a mob orator! And, 
until war should be found inevit- finally, the burden of a war expen- 
able. Had they waited but a fort- diture seriously entertained as a 
night or so, they would have found, plausible speculation, at that very 
ill the frank acceptance of the me- crisis when the exhaustion of the 
dialing overtures by the Provisional country is expressing itself by out- 


** Ono manifestation of this Ignorance, and no slight cause of it, comes before us 
continually in the avowals both of the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel, that 
they keep up no acquaintance with the public journals. In cases where remarkable 
scenes of distress or outrage, deaths of eminent persons, scandalous promotions, ice. 
had occupied the columns of every newspaper in London, it has been the ordinary 
practice of these ministei’s, when questioned about them in Parliament, to my, that 
they had never heard of the matter before. Now, in so popular a government as ours, 
no weight of official business can excuse a minister from the duty of daily watching 
the course of public events and of public opinion, as recorded in the new^apers. 
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rages amongst the very elite of our’ 
peasantry, such ns we have never 
witnessed in England before, except 
once ns to the kind, but never ns to 
the degree; aud when the strength 
and fury of the contagion is now 
diffusing them over tlie whole south¬ 
east quarter of the kingdom! This 
leads us to another of the throe great 
questions before the public mind— 
the insurrectionary spirit in our rural 
I>onuIatiun'. 

We shall not go into the subject at 
length. It is so immeasurably im¬ 
portant, that we shall probably con¬ 
sider it in a separate paper on some 
early occsision; for the spirit of tur¬ 
bulence and outrage rests hitherto not 
upon political disaffection, (though 
that will soon co-operate witli the 
other causes,) but upon distress; and 
that again rests upon causes that arc 
not inumenfary, but will continue to 
operate, until some act of the legis¬ 
lative restrains the unhappy surplus 

Irish population from coming into 
ruinous competition tvitli the'local 
peasantry at the. only season of the 
year which, but for tills competition, 
would yield high wages to rural in¬ 
dustry. For the present, howiiver, 
we shall notice only those few points 
of the case which are in any efegreo 
connected with the subject of our 
present review. What strikes us us 
remarkable in tlie Duke of Welling¬ 
ton’s Cabinet on this occasion is, that 
witliiu a very few days they have ap¬ 
proached the two extremes of timid¬ 
ly and of presumptuous confidence. 
We do not ourselves blame them in 
the business of the Lord Mayor’s Day. 
We believe it to be almost certain 
that riots were meditated, perh^s a 
massacre. Some mysterious efforts 
are undeniably at work in London 
for incendiary purposes: the nume¬ 
rous inflammatory placards, distri¬ 
buted for some time back, have put 
that beyond a doubt, And the re¬ 
peated attacks made of late upon the 
Duke of Wellington by mobs, parti¬ 
cularly on the opening of the Ses¬ 
sion, shew that be was a personal 
object of the popular hatred. Still, 
if there had been any extraordinary 
means of repressing tumults, (and 
we thiuk tlicre were,) it is matter of 
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regret that tlie visit was postponed. 
The postponement has brouglitiimcli 
obloquy, and (what is worse) mucli 
ridicule upon the govoriiment; the 
people love ahold courses; and there 
were many resources at hand. In 
particular, the Horse Guards might 
Iiaves been employed und«‘r colour of 
adding splendour to the sliew. The 
Blues acquired the favour of the 
people some years hack, under tin* 
same circumstances wliicli inadis tins 
other regiment of Horse Guards vio¬ 
lently unpopular. Their j)reKeuce 
would have intercepted iiiiscliief,aiul 
would not have been resented. 'I'heii, 
as to the a])preliended extim'tion of 
the lights, it was singular that nobody 
should have iHU'ollected that the ge¬ 
neral illumination of the houses in 
the line of procession would have 
made that a matter next to impossi¬ 
ble. Tlie extinction of the coloured 
lamps, wax-lights, &c. einjiloyed in 
illiimiantions on the. London plan, 
would only have, been ])ossible by 
obtaining possession of eacli separate 
house, after wliicIi tliere would still 
have remained the toirhes usually 
emi>1oyed in all congr(‘gatioiis of ear- 
riagi's by night. However, the ]iost- 
poiienient may be justifii'd ; but «‘er- 
taiiily, as a measure of eaution ver¬ 
ging on excess. Now,with sucit views 
of the ])opular spirit as the \t'elliiig- 
toii Cabinet acknowledged in this 
case, and consideringthe sudden and 
really alarming steps taken for jiiit- 
ting the Bank into a state of defenei*, 
and the Tower into a state of ])rei)ara- 
tioii for supporting a siegi^ of tin* 
most desperate character, the jiar- 
liamentary language of the same ca¬ 
binet on the Kent disturbances does 
certainly seem unaccountable. The 
Duke of Wellington treated the whole 
afl’air as of the most triiial import¬ 
ance,* and pronounced the whole 
kingdom to be in a state of “profound 
repose.” Sir Robert Peel’s language 
w'as not less surprising. He thought 
lit to vindicate the peasantry (us did 
Lord Darnley in the other house) 
from any participation in the nightly 
burnings. The. Duke of Ricliniond, 
by the way, in the Lords, took 
equal pains to vindicate the farmers 
from having yielded to intimidation ; 


• Wo are glad, however, to find that he was sensible of its true cause, or aggruva 
tion however, from the influx of a superuutuer.'iry Irish pupulalioii. 
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so tliat^apipar^ntl^ nobody ia to blamo 
• for aiiy^))art ot tliu diaturbanroa. 
Now, of«SirIlo|)CVt we would ask tJiis 
Jiuestion—To wJiat puriiose are the 
])«*asantry ac(jintted of Ixiniiuir hay¬ 
stacks and c.ornstacks, and the guilt 
charged upon strangers with })uliti- 
ciil purposes, when it is notorious, 
that at all events, the peasantry are 
the, breakers in o])en d.'iyliglit of 
every kind of farniing machinery ? 
Tliis kind of outr.age, by the way, 
now extends from the extreme South 
of iMicland into Buckinghamshire, 
siflecrting perhajis one-sixth of the 
ICnglisb counties. With regard to 
the incendiaries, they are still un- 
lu.isked; but I .ord Darnley’s defence 
of I lie pi'.asaiitry on the charge of in- 
dillVience or refusal to assist int 
working tlie rire-engincs on a p.atti- 
cuhir occasion has been met by the 
most pointed contradiction from a 
writer who ajijieals by name, to too 
juany eye-Avitnesses to permit doubts 
to remain that the charge is true. 
'I'othe niikeof iTicImioiid’s vindica¬ 
tion of tlie farmers, W{‘I'ould reply 
by scores of Avell-atli'sted cases of 
intimidation. What else indeed than 
intimidation cotdd have. i‘\torted an 
jissent from \ariims clei irymen, Avheii 
summoned liy the infatiiatial ])ea- 
santry to resign fore\ er largepro[)or- 
lioiis of their tithes ? Scenes more 
eliil.lish ordisgustingweha\ e.seldom 
Jieard of.*^ Tlie truth is, that the la- 
bmirers seem to be in a demorali/ed 
stale; and the farmers,by all Avecan 
learn, are Avorse than tJiey. It is re- 
mai kalde, that at all the public meet¬ 
ings this body of men seemed in the 
closest sympathy ivitli the labourer, 
and eager to suggest his landlord and 


the clcrgymim ns tlie proper object'* 
of spoliation. What luakea tliis ]h'~ 
culiarly disgusting, is, that the tvA'o 
latter are often the chief subscribers 
to the reliisf of the peasantry, and 
that it is the farmer, on the other 
hand, who has chiefly impoverished 
them, by encouraging, fur his OAvn 
exclusive profit, the competition of 
Irisli labour. But wliatever may be 
thought of the several proportions of 
blame amongst the diflerent ranks of 
thcrural population,tlie disturbances 
are seriously alarming, and cannot 
he treated AA'isely with the negligence 
expressed by the Duke of Welling-, 
ton. Sir Robert Peel has certainly 
not been negligent; but lie lias evi¬ 
dently misconceived the case. To 
real it merely as a matter of jAolice, 
as though the sole object were to as- 
curtaiifthe particular author of n 
jiarticular fire, will ansAver no sulTi- 
cient end. Tlie outrages upon pro¬ 
perty are merely adopted as a lan¬ 
guage for expressing the discontent 
and distress. To stifle this expres¬ 
sion Avlll do nothing to remedy tlie 
CA il. And the carelessness , with 
Avhich the ministers treated that part 
of the case has left a very unfavour¬ 
able impression of tlieir Avisdom and 
their regard for tin* people. 

The third great (piestiuu at this 
time before the puhlle is that of re¬ 
form in Parliament. On this, and its 
great dangers to the constitution, we 
liave already spoken; and there is no 
occasion that we should say more at 
present. W'e notice it noAv only in 
('oniiexion witli tlic really puerile 
coiiduet of the Duke of Wellington, 
in wantonly raising up countless 
enemies by a manifesto of abstract 


‘ 'I'lilsi* by Avay of specimen the following scene of outrageous folly. A score uf 
otlicrs might he cited. Now wliat but intimidation could draw a ready agreemeut 
to a propiK'.id so kiiavisli and so frantic ?—At Guestling, near Hastings, the paupers 
gave notice to the heads of the parish, that their company Avas requested to meet them 
at ten o'clock in the forenoon of Monday; with this addition, that if tliey did not 
conic they would be fetched. llAit few wore absent from the meeting, at which about 
one hundred and tw'enly labourers w'cre assembled. They informed Uieir late masters, 
liTut they dill not any longer iiilciid to go on in misery; they had resolved on recri- 
ving higher wages. ‘ IVhat wages did they seek ?’ The reply was, 28. 3d, a-day tiA 
summer, and then 2s. (id; we only want to he paid for onr labour; and that you 
may meet this I'.iir duinand, you must share the tithes. Mr Parson, (he was thert,) 
Avr s.ny to joii, Ihnt os yi.ur demand on the polish has been raised to aboA’e Lt.800 n- 
year fur a very little done by yon, Ave demand that you do immediately giire up L.500 
ii-A’enr to onr emidoyers.’ The parson very readily agreed, and the men gave cbeen.— 
Brighton Guardian^ 
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hostility to roform, witliout question 
of the poeuliar shape which it may 
asBiniie. This was wholly needless 
to Ills own purpose: all w'hich that 
required was—that each scheme of 
reform should be resisted on its own 
inei'its—a course which would still 
have left it open to him to resist all, 
without seeming, therefore, to have 
foreclosed his mind to every possible 
scheme before its tendency and pro¬ 
visions were known. This precipi¬ 
tate and juvenile declaration of un¬ 
conditional hostility to Reforiri has 
armed against him the whole collec- 
‘tive wrath of the reformers, u'ithoiit 

S uininn; any counterbalancing objer't. 

lS to the favour of the ultra-to'ries, 
(to propitiate whom he is said to ha\ e 
mane this declaration,) that was 
worth gaining. But certainly they 
would have been satisfied w'ith the 
hostility, without asking for the pub¬ 
lic declaration of hostility—whiidi, by 
making him an object of public indig¬ 
nation, must in that degree have made 
him less serviceabh! to their views. 
For ourselves, w'p are no enemies to 
every kind of reform, but to tliat 
only in any eminent and uncompro¬ 
mising degree ivliich would go to 
A^'eaken or abolish the power of 
the aristocracy in influencing the 
composition of tlie House of Com¬ 
mons. Tiuit and the Ballot in con¬ 
nexion, we shall not cease to re¬ 
peat, would revolutionize this coun¬ 
try. With the larg(‘ abiding masses 
of liereditaiy property must remain 
a principal share of political })ower; 
or else the possibility of resisting the 
democracy of the laud is gone. Let 
any chaiigc be wrought w'bieli shall 
have the effect of breaking down the 
pow'er of the landed ai'istocracy, and 
CA'ery other hairier w'ill soon give 
way to the impetus of the people, 
who will then find no real obstacle in 
their way. The dissociation of the pro¬ 
perty and the political power of a 
country, is the true secret of Agra¬ 
rian revolutions. However, the more 
imperative the call to resist reform 
under this democratic shape, the 
more btudiug it is upon our con¬ 
sciences and our prudence to avoid 
any revolting violence, or rush in- 
temperunce, which may shock or 
alienate the half-informed and the ir¬ 
resolute. No statesman, that we have 
ever licai’dof,has so committed him¬ 
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self as the Duke of Wellington, and 
with so little temptation from neces- * 
sity, or excuse from any previous 
excitement, raised up, by one single 
sentence, a standing body of jireju- 
dice against liimselt that will cleave 
to him through life. 

With these memorable indiscre¬ 
tions, and these toi'tiious sujiports 
lent to the worst part of court abuses, 
under the shelter of the king’s name, 
but for real purposes in \\lii<-b tlie 
king's interest is as little as tliat of 
the meanest of bis sultjects, it can¬ 
not well surprise us tliat tlie Duke of 
Wellington’s government has fallen. 
A slight blow Avas sufficient to de¬ 
stroy it. For it U’as self-destroyed 
by conscious weakness, la'f'ore (“x- 
tcriial violence ])rcvailcd. And the 
result of our survey satisfies us that 
llieAV'eakriess,raslineps,incolierences, 
and sclf-contrailietions we Jiavi* no¬ 
ticed in this rabiin*t, (for in the 
matter of Reform, let it be re¬ 
membered that Sir (Jcorire Murray 
Avas in broad contradiction to bis 
principal, and Sir Robert, again, in 
contradiction lo both,) arc simjily 
the uatiiral expression of that rest. 
l(*Hsness and distrnetion of mind 
Avliicli never fails to follow an emi¬ 
nent sacrifice of conscientious feel¬ 
ing, no matter to what mode of fantas¬ 
tic expediency. The same want of 
firiiuHiss, of modcratioii, and of good 
sense, wliicb has bemi so <'onsj)icu- 
ously disjvlayed through tlie early 
])art of Novcmlier, will continue, Av'e 
cannot doubt, to liaimt the public 
actions of ihc'sc men so long as the 
sense of iinTcasing uiipo])iilarity re¬ 
calls them to tlie meiimry and em¬ 
bittered coiiR<-iousiiess of tlieir una¬ 
vailing sacrifice. And hence, in an¬ 
swer to one (|nestion vvliicli Ave pro¬ 
posed at the beginning of onr review, 
Ave maj' conclude, that the \Velling- 
ton cabinet can never Ii(‘imicti relied 
upon to support the objects of Tory 

{ Aolitics. With the consciousness of 
ligh and unturnislied cliaractor lias 
A'nnished their strength and firmness, 
dignity and discretion. We do not 
Avish to use harsh Avords: but our 
readfii-K, we ai’c sure, av ill have* anti- 
cijiated us in saying—tliat no casual 
attack in the House of (’ommons 
could have shaken them, had they 
not been already sliaken by the ge¬ 
neral expressions conveyed to them. 
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in a thousand ways, that tint confi¬ 
dence of the country was withdrawn 
—never more to he rcBtored. 

The Duke of Wellington is a sol¬ 
dier, and perhaps undervalues the 
obligations whicli he violated with 
something of a military negligence. 
He is, besides, dogged and haughty; 
and to find himself unpopular is with 
liini a reason for cleaving to that 
wliich has made him so. But Sir 
llobert Peel is t»f a moi'e ingenuous 
nature. His consciimee, {)erliaps, is 
originally inore sensitive; an<l he has, 
besides, less j)ower to control its 
“ compunctious visitings”by artifii'cs 
of pride or defiance. In Manchester 
—tin* jdacc of his family influence, 
ill OxlVird—the unitersity which it 
Avasliispridetorepresent.hehas Ix'en 
memorahly insulted. Thc>n*, where 
<mce lu^ was welcomed with festivals, 
and sat at goiul uumi’s tables, ev(Ty 
eye Avould be averted if he, should 
vemture to a]»pear. In exchanee for 
this heartfelt honour and alfection. 


he has now the cold tribute of sneer¬ 
ing praise from the Whigs. And even 
that tribute is paid reluctantly, on 
the same principle that the magis¬ 
trate in public bestows a freezing 
countenance upon the professional 
informer wliom in private he would 
nut so much as ask to be seated in 
his presence. Wliether avo perfectly 
understand and do justice to the feel¬ 
ings of Sir Robert Peel, Ave cannot 
be certain. The mind has many 
mod(>B of duping itself, and escaping 
for a time from its oAvn rtsjwoaclies. 
But be that as it may, the fall of the 
.apostate Cabinet at a time Avhen no 
serious opposition had been organi¬ 
zed against it, and tlo* tone of grati¬ 
fied justice in the general expressions 
on Avitnessing that fall, have forcibly 
carried hom(> to men’s hearts a pub¬ 
lic moral of ancient standing, but 
which cannot be too often im|)resHed 
—that AA'ith the integrity of statesmen 
in a religious country liki* this, stands 
or falls their politi«‘al respectability. 
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To a riciure of the Modonua. 

t 


TO A riCTl Ht: Ol' THU MAHOi>>A. 


BY MBS IIBMAxNS. 


Avc Mari.i! May ou' spirits tlarc 
Look up to thine, ami to tliy Sun’s above i 

Bvkon. 


IDec. 


Fair \isioi^’ tliou’rt from stinny skies. 

Born AtJiore tlie lose liatli ricliest dyes; 

To tliee, a southern heart liath gii eu 
Tl^at glow of Love, that ealm t»f Heaven, 

And round tliee east th’itleai gleam, x. 

The light that is hut of a dream. • 

Far hence, where wandering music fills .' 

'J'lie liauuted air of Human hills. 

Or where Venetian waves of yore 
Heard melodies, they hear im more. 

Some, proud old minster’s gorgeous aisle 
Hath knoAvn the sweetness of thy smile. 

Or haply, from a lone, dim shrine, 

’iMid lorestsof tlie Apeiniine, 

Whose breezy sounds of cave and dell 
Pass like a floating anthem-swell, 

'I’liy soft ej’cs o’er the pilgrim’s way 
.Shed hlessing.s with their gentle ray. 

Or gleaming through a chestnut wtiod, 

Jh'rehaiice ihine isiaiul-fha])el stood. 

Where from the blue Sicilian sea. 

The sailor’s hyirm liath conic to llice. 

And hlcss’d thj’ juiwcr to guide, to save, 

UlndoTiua! watcher of the wave! 

Oh ! might a voice, a whisper low. 

Forth from those lips of henuty (low! 

(kmldst thou but speak of all theteais. 

The conflicts, and the iiangs of years, 

Whiehj at tliy secret shrine reveal’d, 

Hav'e gush’d from human hearts iiiiseard ! 

Surely to thee hath woman come. 

As a tired wanderer hack to home ! 

Unveiling many a timid guest. 

And treasured sorrow of her lireast, 

A huried love—a wasting care— 

Oh ! did those gi’iefs win peace from prayei ? 

And did the poet’s fervid soul 
To thee lay bare its inmost scroll ? 

Those thoughts, wJiieh pour’d their cjuenchh ss fire 
And passion o’er th’ Italian lyre. 

Hid they to still submission die. 

Beneath thy calm, religious eye ‘t 

And hath the crested helmet bow’d 
Before, thee, ’midst the iiicense-eloud ? 

Until the crown’d leader’s bosom lone. 

To tliee its haughty griefs made known ? 

I")!!! thy glance break their frozen sleep, 

And win the iincoiujuer’d one to weej) ? 

Hush’d is the anthem—closed the vow— 

The votive garland witlier’d now; 
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Tlie Palmer. 

Yet lioly still to me thou art. 

Thou that hast sootlied so many a heart! 
And still must blessed influence flow 
From the meek glory of thy bro«\ 

Still speak to sufTering woman’s love, 

Of rest for gentle hearts above; 

Of Hope, that liath its treasure there. 

Of Home, that knows no rhangcftil air! 
Bright form, lit up with thoughts divine, 
Ave! such power be ever thine! 


THE PALJIKK. 

BY MRS IIEMANS. 

The factrd \ialm-branch in hi« hand 
Miew'd pilgiiin fruiii the Holy Land. 

St’OTT. 

Art thou come from the far-olTland at last? 

'J'hou that hast wander’d long! 

'i'hoii art come to a home whence the smile hath pass’d, 
With the merry voice of song. 

I'’or the sunny glance and the bounding heart, 

Tlioii wilt seek—but all are gone; 

They are ])arted ev’n as waters part, 

I'o meet in the deep alone! 

And thou—from thy lip is fled the glow, 
l'’rom thine eye therlight of morn ; 

And the shades of thought o’erhang thy brow, 

And thy cheek witli life is worn. 

Say wliat hast thoii brought from the distant shore. 

For thy wasted youth to paj’ ? 

Hast thou treasure to hriiig thee joys once more ? 

Hast thou vassals to smooth thy way ? 

“ 1 have hroiight but the palm-hraneh in my liand. 

Yet I call not my bright youth lost! 

1 have iron but liigh thought in tlie Holy Land, 

Yet I count not too dear the cost! 

“ I look on the leaves of the deathless tree,— 

These records of my track; 

And better than youth in its flush of glee. 

Are th<* memories they give me back ! 

" They speak of toil, and of high emprise. 

As in words of solemn cheer, 

Tliey speak of lonelj' victories 
O’er Pain, and Doubt, and Fear. 

“ They speak of scenes, which have now become 
Bright pictures in my breast; 

Where, my spirit finds a glorious home. 

And the love of my heart can i-est. 

“ The ('oloiirs pass imt from t/tese away. 

Like tints of shower or sun ; 

Oil! beyond all treasures that know decay. 

Is the wealtli my soul hath won ! 

“ A rich light thence o’er my life’s decline. 

An inborn light is cast; 

For iJie sake oi tlie Palm from the Holy Shrine, 

1 bewail not my bright days past!” 
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LETTER ON THE POLITICAL CHANGES. 


Dear North, 

As soon as it was seen that the Duke 
of Weliinffton proposed to work his 
way through the present session with 
the same mindless men who were 
his colleagues in the last, no rational 
man doubted that his ministry must 
be overthrown. It was despised for 
mental incapacity^ no enemy could 
fear it, and no friend could feel 

E roud in fighting under its banners. 

■ the Duke oi Wellington did not 
nee this, he must be a man with po¬ 
litical {lerception so dull, as to be 
unlit to be a minister. If he did see 
it, but had such confidence in his own 
powers, that he chose rather to have 
Ignorant commonplace assistants, 
that would obey his bidding without 
question, than persons of a dilferent 
stamp, who would take the liberty of 
acting u{>on their own judgment, 
then was his love of personal com¬ 
mand too great to make it expedient 
or even safe for the country, that he 
should continue minister. Finally, 
if, seeing and duly estimating the 
mental mediocrity, or less than me¬ 
diocrity, of his colleagues, he had 
not the courage to get rid of them, 
or the skill to search out and asso¬ 
ciate with himself abler men, then 
was he too weak for a political 
leader, and it was better he should 
give plaice to some one of stronger 
]nind,and one more capable of availing 
himself of whatever mental efficiency 
the country possessed. In any point 
of view, the Duke of Wellington 
(for I shall not take the trouble of 
discussing such negative quantities 
as the merits of the rest of tlie Mi¬ 
nisters) was in that condition that it 
liecame desirable to have bis place 
filled by another, who would select 
more capable men to co-operate with 
him in carrying on the government 
of the country. It is a very singular 
fact, and might afford room for cu¬ 
rious enquiry to those who specu¬ 
late in tlie strange incongruities of 
human character, that tiiere was less 
of (jreatneas in the government of the 
late Premier, tlian of any minister of 
modern times, not even excepting 
the ridiculous government of Lord 
k Goderich. 

•V. Tlie mere manner of the Duke’s 
fluy^ernnii pt was nut, indeed, of diat 
i^sitall gosupwlescriptiun,which made 
MpMet dnjguyions become, within a 


quarter of an hour, the news of the 
sti'eets; but tlie business of govern¬ 
ment, tliough secret, was full of pet¬ 
tiness. It was notorious, that women 
had a good deal to do with it, and 
those whose habits unfitted them fur 
domestic virtues, were not thought 
unworthy to guide the distribution 
of political patronage. Places were 
continually M^eii away uii grounds 
of mere per«iX||l^our, without re¬ 
ference to fitneMSSuH^priety. The 
inferior officersor^|Qga|my were 
unusually busy and iinfRP|P^)erKon- 
ages, and were contiiuumy urg<‘d to 
eilect that which, with a different kind 
of government, would have required 
no such agency or urging. Every 
thing that became difficult to oppose 
was conceded; and it semned as if 
the Duke considered his duly to be, 
to keep his little ('cabinet army from 
defeat, by retreating ivheuever the 
enemy appeared iufor<-e i^ainst him. 

Through the Session of IWS, the 
Duke’s illustrious name—his inex¬ 
tinguishable fame as the coinpieror 
of Napoleon—his reputation as a fo¬ 
reign negotiator—bis inlluenet* with 
tile Aristocracy—and tlie opinion 
formed of his ParliainenUiry skill in 
the defeat of Mr Canning’s (Jorn hill, 
carried him on ivitli triumphant suc¬ 
cess, wliich was not a little increased 
by the peremptory dismissal of tlie 
Liberals towards the close of tin? 
Session—a set of miacks, of whom 
the oouiitry was sick, and, doubtless, 
will soon ho sick again. 

With the beginning of the Session 
of 1829 came the Catholic Relief 
bill, that tremendous lilow to the 
unity of party action in Eiiglaml: 
this great question carried, every 
thing else followed in its wake—the 
current was irresistible—political 
men were scattered and astounded— 
theWliigs were loud in tlioir praise of 
the Duke—and the old Tories, ex¬ 
cept those of tlie Press, departed in 
disgust from the political arena, or 
remained nui-slng their hate in sul¬ 
len silence. 

Witli ] 830 came a state of affairs 
wliich Bcai-cely admits of descrip¬ 
tion—the House of Commons felt 
itadf too contemptible to do any 
business, and no business was done, 
except the repeal of the Beer-tax— 
the death of the sovereign took place, 
and a new Parliament was elected. 
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Whatever may be Uiou^ht of the 
moral littleuena of the intellectual 
cleveniess of the present day, it can¬ 
not be denied that there is a {gene¬ 
rality of thouf^ht and mental excrciHc 
of every kind, that heretofore was 
not, and that in no period was a 
Ministry, without any mental attain¬ 
ments whatever, more likely to be 
despised by the people at large. 
Accordingly, Avherever politics were 
discussed—and, at the time of a ge¬ 
neral election in England, what place 
is there so dull, or so Insignilicant, as 
not to bi* in some measure occupied 
by such discussion i'—the ministers 
Avere treated Avith a curious univer¬ 
sality of scorn, and, as Avas remarked 
iiy Mr IJrougham in Yorkshire, no 
cundidaU*. Avas rasli enough to try to 
rec/nnimnid himself to idectors by 
stating his respect for, or adherenct‘ 
to, tli(! Ministry, iiut far above all in 
poAver and extensiveness of iidluence 
Avas the Press. Jle\iew', Magazine, 
Pamphlet, Newsjiaper—all joined iti 
one storm of conUnnpt; and only one, 
pamphlet of the least pretension, vtai- 
tured to uphold the Ministerial cause. 
Even this pauiphhd was dull Avheu- 
(‘\er tin- Ministiy Avas introduced, 
'rint master handAvh<» sjticed it for the 
])ub1ic, knew it Avas in tin- poAver of 
Avit to make Mr Jirougliuin ridiculous, 
but not in the power of reasoning to 
make the Ministry rt-spectable. I'In- 
conse(iu<*nce of all this seems to havt- 
been a deterniiujition on the part of 
the Ministry to assume ti. boldt-r 
tone, and to obtain, by dint of assu¬ 
rance, the influence which ability 
would command. Here it is that 
llic Premier was to blame. The 
coraint-ncement of a ueAv reign and of 
a ncAv ])urlinim>nt—the result <»f tlie 
elections—the extraordinary eve.nts 
on the <‘oiitiiient, and their eflects 
upon the public mind at home—all 
these things must have suggested to 
any man of the least practical lore- 
sight or political caution, that parlia¬ 
mentary discussion would necessa¬ 
rily assume a high degree of interest 
and importsince,—tliat the ablest men 
in Parliament would task themselves 
to the uttermost at such a time—and 
that it was of the most ub\ioiis ne¬ 
cessity to have persons of some in¬ 
tellectual pretension ou the Trea¬ 
sury bench to speak th<f sentiments, 
of govermiieut. But nothing of the 
kind Avas attenijited; and the men 
who had been hooted witli scorn 
from CA ery jilacu Avhich it was of tin- 


least importance to represent,—Avho 
had been railed ou, pitied, laughed 
at, and covered Avitli every species of 
contempt, niendy because of their 
Avcakness and incajiacity for great 
aflaii'K—at sncli a time as this, (-very 
one of these men was again brought 
forward to su^iport the government, 
and to d(-f(-nd a state paper, put into 
the mouth of the King, Avliitm, as re¬ 
spected foreign aflairs, Avas alarming, 
and, as rcsjiected domestic aflairs, 
Avas by no means satisfactory to the 
popular jiarty either Avitinn or Avilli- 
ont the House. This Avas downright 
folly of the Priin(- Minist(-r. It Avas 
positi\-(-ly ridiculous in the, very last 
degree to meet such a Parliament as 
had been elected, and in such times 
as these, Avith no one to say a Avord 
fur the Ministry that would be listen¬ 
ed to with ])atien«‘e but Sir llobert 
Peel. One more there was, no doubt, 
on the Tn-asury bench, though not 
of the (/ubinet, who could have spo¬ 
ken if b(- Avoiild, and have grappled 
with even the Lest of the Ojipcjsition ; 
hut Mr Ch-oker has hitherto r(-fraint-(l 
from seeking the trouhh-some dis¬ 
tinction of an habitual debater. 

I’lm King’s speech, I Lave said, 
was iinjiulatable. The speech of the 
Duke of W ellington, and his incau¬ 
tious and uiim-cessary dt-claralion 
respecting reform, AA'liich n-ached 
the public car almost along with tint 
speech, was much Averse. In 1h(*se 
days Aery fcAV mr-n Avill veiitiire to 
coincide; Avith the Duke in his oj)- 
position to toerg thing in the na¬ 
ture of Parliameutai-y reform. Al¬ 
most t-v<-ry (MK-, with Ood knows 
how- little sense or ]>erception of pro¬ 
bable- eonseepiences, bas bis oAAm pet 
project of reform, and this 

sAV(!pj»ing deelaration of the Duke 
Avas, except to a fcAV Noble Lords 
and tln-ir connexions, a matter of 
gem-ral oflencc. This added mucli 
to the unpopularity of the Pr<-mi(-r; 
hilt the affair of the ab.-indoiunent of 
the King’s visit to the city, made 
OAPU the Duke of Wellington appear 
ridiculous and absurd, and cither in 
tin- act itself, or in the manner of 
managing its utinoiiiicement to the 
public, there was something so un¬ 
fortunate, so absurdly oxaggt-rated 
beyond the occasion, or at least b(-- 
youd the occasion shewn in Parlia¬ 
ment, that the public lost all patience. 
The peoide (ifLoudon believed, ami 
no doubt th(j belief spread fast 
(-ntmgli tt> the provinces, that some 
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fearful fttjd very jinportaiit conspi¬ 
racy hat] cerlaijif}' l)ecu discovered 
—tiiat tlic f^uihlloill, or at the least 
Ronjc part of llm way to it, had been 
iindenniiif'd and charged with gim- 
poivd<‘r, for tlte purpose of blowing 
up tliR King and all liis Court, aim 
the Court of Aldermen into the bar¬ 
gain. The more serious and incre¬ 
dulous were satisfied that a scheme 
of revolution had been discovered, 
and that the postponement of the 
King’s visit was a matter of absolute 
and awful necessity. When therefore 
it was found that tlie postponement 
had no sucii serious grounds, that 
there was in fact no ground for it at 
all, or none supporti'd by any com- 
jietent authority—that the decision 
of Ministers upon a matter which 
gave such exti'erue alarm, and caused 
such veiy serious consequences in 
the public funds, was made without 
any suflicient reason—tiiat the whole 
afhiir was matter to be laugiied at, 
and actually was laughed at in the 
House of (/omnions, and the Minis¬ 
try called insane for yielding to such 
idle fears—when all this was found 
out, it was also found, that the Miiii.s- 
try could he held instill gn>att‘rcon- 
temjit than they had heeii before. 

And in that lowest deep, n lower still” 

was discovered by the public. It 
would he idle to de.iiy that tlierc was 
occasion to dread some riotous dis¬ 
turbance in the streets of the metro¬ 
polis on the night of the royal visit 
if it had taken plare; and it may he 
argued ivith perfect trutli, tlial no 
amusement to he derived by the 
staring crowd, from njioiiipousshow 
of this sort, was to he put in the scale 
as an equivalent to the remotest pro¬ 
bability of public riot and of tlie loss 
of lives; hut granting these facts,— 
mid the statemenlsof Mini.sters them- 
.sclves went no fiirthm*,—could any 
thing he more absurdly injudicious 
than their manner of dealing with 
them ; or did they not see that there 
were consi'quonces connected with 
u pageant, in itself of no nnmner of 
iinpurtance, whieh rendered their 
Imrried, inc.autioiis method of pro¬ 
cedure matter of serious lilume, as 
well as of certain ridicule ? 

While, the full tide of unpojmlarity 
and contempt was running hreast- 
bigh against the Ministry, they v(‘ii- 
tured to bring forward their Civil List 
arni^emcnls. This subject, at any 
tiantw. great and weighty imjiorl- 


mice, was rendered still more, so, ns 
it was to be the test of the voluntary 
pledge for economy, put forth by tlie 
Ministry in the King’s Sjieecli. It 
came before the House under most 
unliappy auspices for the Ministry. 
In the first place, there was a point 
connected with it wtiich had the ap- 
pearaiii'e of a public trick—the lan¬ 
guage of the King’s Speech having 
been so framed ns to give tlie public 
the idea that all the King’s personal 
revenues, including of c-ourse the 
Duchies of Lancaster and (’ornwall, 
were to he given up to the public. 
'J'liosc who knew any thing about 
those offices, did not of course parti¬ 
cipate in the impressiim which the 
words of the .‘speech wi-re calculated 
to give to the uninitinted ; hut even 
Mr Brougham affects to lime heiMi 
one of the deceived, and he is not a 
man to aftccl a misunderstmiding, 
excejit where there is sometliiiig 
very capuhb* of being misundi'rstooo. 
I .*1111 sure that Ministers did not mean 
so shallow and shortlived an artifice 
to obtain popularity, as that of per¬ 
suading tlie pulilic. tliey wi’re about 
to give u]> that, which a few days 
would shew they were deti'ruiiiied 
to retain; yet such is the language of 
the spei'ch, that j’ou can only <*xo- 
mu'ate ministers from die inti'iitioii of 
deceiving, by admitting that tliey liad 
most climisily and ohscundy ex¬ 
pressed tlieiiiselves. In the next 
place, the (fivil List arrangements 
were introduced to the I louse in 
a speech so totally devoid of any 
one point of merit—so dull, stiile, 
fiat,and unprofitable, as to transcend 
in feebleness anything which even 
the. imnieiiso powers of m<*<liocrity, 
know n to he possessed by the speaker, 
could have given reason to expect. 
Along witli all this feebleness, there 
was an apparent obstinacy, almost 
doggedness, of re.soliition, to take his 
ow'n ivay with the Civil List, in spile 
of the w'ish generally expressed 
through the. House, for a more par¬ 
ticular and select examination; and 
the Opposition, taking advantage of 
the state of feeling in the House, 
moved the anieiidiiient which over- 
tlircwv the V/clliiigton Cabinet. The 
result, however, of the dii isioti of the 
15th of November, was, to both 
jiarties, a very great surprise; cer¬ 
tainly the Government did not expect 
it, whatever fears they might have 
had for the next evening, for wliicli 
the Reform Question was fixed; and 
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that tJie Opposition did not expect 
it, is evident tVurn litis, that Mr 
Brougham, seeing how very strtmg 
they mustered in the lobby, and not 
weary of the glory of heading a huge 
minority, made a speech to those 
around him, requesting them to 
wait, and divide on another ainend- 
iiient which would be proposed, if 
that on which they were then in divi¬ 
sion should nut be carried. Had 
there been any sanguine hope of 
Huceess, it would not have needed 
any lobby speec.li to inducts the 
Opposition to remain and cry out 
victory. 

Sir Robert Peel, wlm can say as 
much about nothing sometimes as 
any other man, had "nothing to say, 
Avheii put to the qu(iStion, after the 
division by the member for West¬ 
minster, u'bose Parliamentary 4*ou- 
rage is fretpiently a litthi exuberant, 
at a certain lioiir after dinner—he 
prudently resolved not t<» he taken 
by surprise when lie (‘ould avoid it, 
hut befort* noon the next daj' the 
resignation of Ministers was in the 
hands ivf the King. Thus ft'll the 
Wellington Administration; and thus 
ought to fall “ a'l'ory administration 
iirHiif/vpou Whhf principIvR vvliich 
disgraeeful description of it was ut¬ 
tered in I’arliament by the mover of 
tiie address at the eumnieneemmit of 
the last session, and was not contra- 
dieted hy any inemher of the Go- 
vermnent. 1 eontend, that tlie defeat 
of tilt! Dnki'.’s Ministry is no (hd'eat 
t»f Tory ])rineii>les. It was not wor¬ 
thy tif the name of a Tory Ministry; 
and if, on political grounds, I have 
more satisfa<!tion than regret, in the 
change which has taken plaee, it is, 
because I hope that the Tory party, 
though, for the present, out of power, 
will once more liavc fair play—that 
no official necessities will drown or 
dilute their energy—and that the 
political battle will once more be 
fairly fought on the doors of the 
Houses of Parliament. But who are 
to be tlie combatants upon this d eld ? 
This we must wait fur a little time 
to develope; but they exceedingly 
deceive themselves, who, judging 
from the want of ability conspicuous 
in the greater number of the Mem¬ 
bers of the Wellington ('ahiiiet, sup¬ 
pose that tln‘re are no materials for 
an effective Tory Opposition. Men 
whose energies liave sluiuhered will 
now rouse themsidves up; and though 
no factious ojipositiou will be at- 
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'tempted for the sake of idace, yj't 
who can hope that, with Brougham 
for a Lord Chancellor, Lord Grey, 
Premier, Lord Melbourne at tin* 
Hume De]>artinent, Lord Pulmerstuu 
at the Foreign, and Lord Althorp 
Chancellor of the E-xcliequer, with 
all the rest either of Uic Whig party 
or*" Liberals,” there will not be 
(‘iiough, and too much occasion, for 
lli(! most strenuous elfurts of the 
7'ory party, to preserve! the best in¬ 
stitutions of the eoiintry from inva¬ 
sion, if not destruction t' I write be¬ 
fore these appointments are officially 
announced; but there seems to be 
no doubt tliaf they will be announ¬ 
ced ; and I confess, that I catinot see 
how any Tory can look without 
dread and deep dissatisfaction at the 
prospect which they Jiold out of the 
iiianagv'niont of the country’s affairs. 
According to the list which 1 have 
seen, there is hut one exception to 
the Whig and “ Inberal” ch.araeter 
of till! Ministry, and that is to be 
found in tlie ajvpointiiient of the 
l)uk(‘ of Richmond. His frank and 
manly bearing, the goodness of his 
heart, and the honesty of his princi- 
jiles, make me heartily wish him a 
more cumfortuhle position, than that 
of sttmdiug alone with such a Mi¬ 
nistry as he is stated to liave join¬ 
ed. Does he deem it possible that, 
with honour to himself, and ad¬ 
vantage to the country, lie can join 
Avith Lord llullund, in deliheratiuiis 
upon political measures y I suspect 
liis tenure of office, Avith such col¬ 
leagues, will be but brief—he has 
not liad much experience as a poli¬ 
tician, and has yet to learn the an¬ 
noyances attendant upon some poli¬ 
tical associations. With respect to 
tlie new Ministry, or rather with 
respect to those who, it is said, Avill 
form the new Ministry, it is not to 
be denied, that tliey are for the most 
part men of superior mental clever¬ 
ness to those Avho have gone out; 
but, Avhile it is quite true that men 
of small or feeble understanding can 
caiTy on no government respectably, 
it is also true, that ability is not 
enough, without right principles, to 
ensure its direction to a valuable 
end. That Mr Brougliain is n man 
of transcendent ability, who can 
douhtf hut it seems soiuething mon¬ 
strous and incredible, that smcIl a 
man—the chosen of tlie Dissentv'rs— 
the fierce promoter of discontent— 
the uiipetuous opponent of every 
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tiling eRtal>liHlit*<l, f vcppt it 1»« tins* 
written tlieoiy of tin* <‘onstitiitioii— 
that he Khouhl 1»f‘ (’hancellov 1 
That he hhould hold an office which 
ia all but ecclesiastusil in its charar- 
tJT, from its intimate i^onnexion with 
the afl’airs of the ("liurch, and its 
judicial jiower to decide matters of 
eonscieuce, for which the law lias 
made no express provision. One 
can hardly believe it possible, that 
without, at least, some interval of 
judicial calm, in a less im]»ortant 
office, he would be appointed to such 
duties; but if it be so, let the friends 
of the constitution be on their guard, 
for there is no safety in sTich a man. 
Possibly, he who has thus arrived at 
the climax of his most Htnbitious 
dreams, and who must necessarily 
give up the task of reforming ihe 
lower House of Parlianicuit, may now 
think of a reform of himself. I’n- 
doubtedly, if he is to hold the office 
of Lord f'hancellor, he could not 
effect a reform of more immediate 
importance to the country. 

Granting the cleverness, (and that 
word is b>fty o-uough to express the 
merit of any of the meti named for the 
new Ministry, excj'pt the Premier and 
the Lord (JlJiaiicelJor,) granting the 
cleverness of the men who are said 
•to have accepted office, they seem to 
•have been strangely assorted, as to 
places, and I douM whetlier tlu*y can 
fill them with any degi-ee of respect¬ 
able efficiency. L<ird Lansdowne 
may preside over the Council with 
due dignity, and Lord Duriiaiu kee]> 
the Privy Seal safe enough, if he can 
but kgep /iiwiAc//'quiet; and poor 
Lev^^l^oderich has, perhaps, head 
■enqipfb for the Colonies, but wlmt 
shtil^e said of the 'freasury bench 
in the House of Commons, or who 
«s to face Sir llobert Peel, and Sir 
George Mun’ay, and Mr Croker, 
suppose, they become active in op¬ 
position? Lord Palmerston and Mr 
C. Grant can, either of them, make 
an exceedingly good speech, with a 
week’s preparation, but tliat would 
be rather long, sometimes, to wait 
for a minister’s reply. Lord Althorp, 
they say, will be Chancellor of the 
■ Exchequer, and leader of the House 
of Commons! If T do not exceed¬ 
ingly mistake, Goulbum would lie 


an excellent match for him. His 
lordship has, to be sure, advan¬ 
tages of birth and fortune, and weight 
in the country, to ensure him that 
respect which his talents, never 
W]ould ; but all these, though ^ey 
give force to an oppositionist, are 
not of very material use to an official 
servant. Lord Althorp would be a 
must valuable person as the chair¬ 
man at a Quarter’s Sessions, or to 
take the lead in an Assembly of 
Turnpike Trustees; but if he have 
really ac<;epted the office assigned 
to him, I marvel at his rashness. 
Sir .lames Graham, they tell us, is to 
sit in the Cabinet as Lord of the 
Admiralty. A line ]iersonage truly 
to put at the head of oiir naval con¬ 
cerns ! What a strange association 
of the elegant Sir James, with the 
rude Jack lars of England! He will 
be of assistance as a talker in the 
House of Commons; but if he at¬ 
tempts Admiralty affairs,he may find 
a troublesome adversary. I consign 
]»im to the care of Mr Ooker, but, 
being of a compassionate nature, 1 
bog leave to recommend him to 
mercy. 

But it is, perliaps, as yet too early to 
spe(‘ulate upon the holders of parti- 
<-ular offices ; the general character, 
however, of the future ininisti-y, can¬ 
not be doubted; it will l)e one that 
will presejit to the Tories what tlie 
lawyers would call a]>rima facie case, 
for opposition, and, as I trust, there 
is no chance of a conversion of the 
former absurdity, which would give 
us a Whig ministry acting upon 
Tory princiides, 1 tiiink we may at 
least calculate upon more intelligi- 
hleness of principle, and more manly 
discussioii, than for some years we 
have been accustomed to. There 
will, I trust, be no longer an oppor¬ 
tunity for men of mingled timidity 
and dishonesty to go on in a ped¬ 
dling pitiful way, with no fixed prin¬ 
ciple but tlieir own personal advan¬ 
tage. They must dare to act with 
plainness and boldness, or sink to 
their fitting station of profitless con¬ 
tempt. 

I remain, yours always. 

An Old Tory.# 
London, Nov. 20, 1880. 


• Ma^n was just, about to issue frona the press in all her—not virgin—but matronly 
rharms, when this lietter, from n highly pstopincd London Correspondent and Con¬ 
tributor—was put into our hand, it having been delayed beyond the usual time of 
delivery, by one of llip not unfre<|iipiit breakdowns of that heavy—if not cinny adnii- 
nistraUtlM'—the Morpeth lilail-rnrt. 
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Promolions, AppoinUnentit, 


PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

tSeptemher. 


Brevet Cul. Uooke, h. p. M. ricii. in the Army, 
he liaving repaid the dilFcrcncc he 
received on exchanging; to h. ii. 

22 July 1H.10 

Bt. Col. Gordon, h. p. 1C Car. Bn. M. 
Gen. In the Army do. 

Capt. Madden, F. Miy. in the 
Army do. 

-Clorke, Staff Capt. at Cliehea. 

Maj. in the \rmy do. 

— Manii,57 F. Maj. in the Army,do. 

Col. J. Le Contciir. Aid-de-Camp to 
the King for the service of Militiu in 
Jersey 27 Aug. 

Col. J. Guilic, do. Id Sept. 

9 Dr. Gds. Siirg. Mately, from Cd F. .Surg. vice 
Brown, jiroin. 31 do. 

Staff Surg. Melin, .Surg. vice 1‘racoekc, 
prom. 31 Aug. 

.Surg. Franklin, from 37 F. Surg. viec 
Welnter. prom. do. 

LL T. Atkinson, Capt. by pureh. vice 
Hodges, ret, do. 

Cor. .Sr;- J. L. Duntze, Lt. do. 

A. Shirley, Cor. do. 

Dr. Capt. Eserard, Maj. by parch, vice 
lilois, ret. 31 Sept. 

I. t. I’circ, C.'ipt. do. 

Cor. Sands, I.t. do, 

.1. Ualtnn. Cor. do. 

7 A. A. Cotton, Cor. by pureh. vice Mor¬ 
gan, ret. 31 .\iig. 

Surg. Hibbcrt, M.l>. from 99 F. Surg. 
vice Tliomils, prom. 31 Sept. 

It; W.Websler, Cor. by piiieh. vice G.ivi[i, 

prom. Id Oct. IKJ'J 

Surg. White, from .~1 F. Surg. vice 
Itobitiiion, prom. 31 .Sept. IHii) 

Gr. Gds. Kns. and I.t. Digby, I.t. and Capt. by 
pureh. vice Bowley, ret. do, 

Ens. Huh. W, T. J.aw, from 51 F. Ena. 
and Lt. do. 

('i,ldkt.Uds.Lt.and Capt. Short, Capt.and I.t. Col. 

by piireli. viee Ginirdot, ret. do. 

En--. amt Lt. Luid F. I’aulet, LL and 
Capt. do. 

II. .S. lliilso, Ens. and Lt. do. 

3 K. C. tv. VVolhcIey, Ena. vice Mnlcolm, 

Rif. lir. 31 Aiig. 

7 Capt. iMTif Win. Thynnc, Maj. by 

pureh. viec Uisney, prom. 31 do. 

Lt. Hall, Capt. do. 

Ens. Paget, from (i9 F. Lt, do, 

in Ens. ami Adj. Slianley, Lt. 10 Sept. 

Id Lt. Liixmorc, CapL by pureh. viee 

Macdonald, prom. 31 Aug. 

Ens. Pioud, I.t. do. 

C. C. Adams, Ens, do. 

19 Capt. Hodgson, from 31) F. C.vpt. vice 

Sweny, ret. h. p. 9 F. 31 .Sept. 

31 I.t. Booth, Cupi. by pureh. vice Jnird 

W. Piiulet, prom. Ill do. 

Sd Lt. Brailc, 1st Lt. do. 

H. Womyss, 3d Lt. do. 

33 '** Maepheraon, from h. p. 5 F. 

Capt. vice Killikelly, cane. do. 

8.5 Maj, Chambers, Lt. Col, by pureh. vice 

Walker, ret. 31 Aug. 

CapL Priestley, Maj. do. 

I. t. Ildeiton, Capt. do. 

Kns. M‘Donald, LL do. 

.S. Bristow, Kns. do. 

39 Lt. Sheppard, Capt. by pureh. vice 

Oulton, ret. 10 Scut. 

Ens. Alves, Lt. (to. 

E. H. M. Kelly, Ena. do. 

31 Ens. Kelly, Lt. by pureh. vice Weten- 

hall, prom. 31 Aug. 

n. Roys, Ens. do. 

Lt. Col. air J. R. Colleton, Bt. from 
h. p. Lt, Col. vice Daly, cane. 10 Sei>t. 
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Staff Assist. Sure. Hart, M.D. Surg. 

viee White, 16 Or. 31 Sept. 

Maj. Knight, LL CoL by pureh. vice 
MoflUtt, rcL 10 do. 

('apt. Grotc, M^. do. 

Lt. Tathwell, CapL do. 

Ena. Smith, Lt. do. 

T. S. Clarke, Ens. do. 

Bt. Maj. Crosse, Maj. by pureh. vice 
Rowley, prom. 31 Aug. 

Lt. Murray, Capt. do. 

Kns. Reeve, LL do. 

W, Maulcverer, Eni. do. 

I. t. Dyer, Capt. vice Dallas, dead,lldo. 

Ens. Hebaon, Lt. do. 

Cent. Cadet F. A. Cook, from R. Mil. 

Coll. Ens. 31 do. 

Stafl'Assist. Surg. Wahab, iIf.D. Surg. 

viec Franklin, 4 Dr. Gds. 31 Sept. 
CapL Waldmn, from h. p. 9 F. (repay¬ 
ing diff. he rec.) vice Ilodgson, 19 F. 

do. 

LL Stopford, CapL by puTeh.vice Mon¬ 
tagu, ret. 10 do. 

Ens. Rawlings, LL do. 

F. W. Smith, Ens. do. 

J. C. Maepherson, Ens. by pureh. vice 

Dundas, ColdsL Gds. do. 

Maj. Gray, from h. p. M^j. vice Mack- 
rell, prom. 31 Aug. 

Bt. Maj. Shiim, from h. n. 86 F. Capt. 
paying diff. v icc Hon. F. Petre, 6U F. 

1b Sept. 

H. Ilopwood, F.ns. by pureh. vice Law, 
Gtcn. Gds. 81 do. 

Lt. ll,ay, from 7 F. CapL vice St John, 
prom. 31 Aug. 

Ens. Mallison, LL vice Nesbit, dead. 

13 do. 

- 11. B. Barclay, from 96 F. Ens. 

31 do. 

A<isisL Surg. Macdonald, from 55 P. 

Sure, vire Evans, prom. 31 SepL 
Bt. hlaj. Fuller, Mig. vice Cust, dead, 

4 Aug. 

Lt. Hartford, CapL do. 

Ens. Yates, LL do. 

GenL Cadet A. E. Burmeister, from R. 

Mil. CnI. Kns. 81 do. 

Capt. Han. F. Petre. from .50 F. Capt. 
vice Campbell, h. p. 86 F. rec. diff, 
10 Sept. 

Assist. Surg. Radford, from 46 F. Surg. 

vice Maepherson, 61 F. 81 do. 

Surg. Mac|ihcrson, from 63 F. Surg. 

vice Hately, 8 Dr. Gds. do. 

Maj. Gledsfmes, from h. t>> UnaL Maj. 
vice Reed, prom. 10 do. 

G. I). Jenkins, Ens. by pureh. vice 

Paget, 7 F- <^1 Aug. 

Ens. Croufurd, LL by pureh. vice Bul- 
iTian, rcL do. 

E. U. I’ilsworth, Ens. do. 

LL Adair, CapL by pureh. vice Sweeny, 
rcL 10 Sept. 

Ens. Goslin, Lt. 81 do. 

LL Thomson, AilJ. Vice Greaves, res. 

Ailj. only do. 

Ens. Irwin, Adj. vice Woollard, res. 

Adj. only 31 Aug. 

AssisL Surg. Divir, from 79 F. Surg. 

vice Lamert, prom. 81 Sept. 

Qua. Mast. Jonea, fromh. p. 80 F. Qua. 
MasL V ire Bates. roL receiving a com¬ 
muted allowance 3 do. 

LI. O’Meara, CapL viceBL MaJ.Nole- 
ken, prom. 31 Aug. 

Ens. Cullard, Adj. vice Simpson, res. 

Adj. only do. 

Gent Cadet, J. Lee, from IL Mil. Col. 
Ens. vice Barcbiy, 66 F. do. 

3 8 
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99 F. 
Rifle Br. 


Assist. SurB.Willi«tns. Surg. ' jee Hib- 
linrt 7 I>r. SOpT* 

I.t. w'fbb, Capt. vice A. R. Wellesley, 
(lead 

u. Ileelvttilli. i;apt. by pureh.^ vice 


Kerguson, prom. 


31 (In. 


2(1 Lt. Marlin, Ist I.l. vice Webb 19 do. 

-Uuckucr, 1st U. by purch. vice 

Deckwith 31 do. 

Ens. Malcolm, from 9 F. Sd Lt. vice 
Martin «lo. 

A. J. Fraser, 2d Lt. by purch. vice 
Buckner, prom. 10 Sept. 


Staff. 

Lfc CoL Moore, h. p. UnaL Dep. Adj. Gen. in Mc« 
diterranean. vice Lt. Col, Fltzlloy, As. Adj. 
Gen. in Ireland 25tli Aug. 1S30 


Garrisons. 


MM. Gen. Thornton, Lt. Gov. of Jersey, vice Lt. 
Gen. Sit C. Hnlkct, K.C.B. 19 Aug. 1830 


Royal Military College. 

LL Tipping, h. p. Cav. Staff Corps, guar. Mast, 
vice Cal&r, dead 10 Sept. 1830 


Hospital Staff. 

Dep. Purv. Weaver, from h. p. to be Dep. I’lirv. 
to Forces 10 Sept. 1830 


To be ln»p, Gen. of HoepUala. 

Bt. Ittsp. Woolriche, h. |i. 2£ July 1830 

■ . . Farrel, M.D. do. 

— - Robb, Af.D. h. p. do. 

, I ■ ■ ■■ Thomson, M.D. li. p. do. 

I —— Higgins, M.D. h. p. do. 

To be Dep. Imp. lieu, of Ilospltah. 

Bt Dep. Insp. M‘Muriin, M.D. h. p. 22 July 1830 

— -John Arthur, M.D, h. p. do. 

' ■' -- Short do. 

— - Collier d«. 

■ I.l.-.- Maling do. 

■ ■ — ■ - H,vrtlc do. 

Physician James Arthur, M.D. h. p. do. 

Staii'Surg. Thomson do. 

—Murray, M.D. do. 

■ I marshall do. 

■--Howell, M.D, h. p. do. 

— - Il.'illid.ay, M.D. do. 

Surg. Brown, from 2 Dr. Uds. do. 

— — Lamont, from 91 F. do. 

' Robinson, from Ifi Dr. do. 

— Webster, from i Dr. Gds. do. 

- Thomas, Af.D. fruiii 7 Dr. do. 

— Pcacocke, M.D. from .3 Dr. GJs. do. 

. . Evans, from 37 F. do. 

As. Surg. Jemmett, from 12 Dr. to be Surg. to 
Fbrees do. 


<aey Unattached. 

■m be l.inU.-Colonels of Infantry by piiir/iii.e. 
MaJ. Disney, from 7 F.' 31 Aug. 1830 

Rowley, from 36' F. do. 

To be Majors of Infantry by purchase. 

Capt. Ferguson, from R'lflc Brig, ol Aiigiist,lh'.3() 
Lord W. Paulet, from 21 F. 10 Sept. 

To be Captain of Infantry by purchase. 

Lt Weltcnhall, from 31 F. 31 Aiig. 183(1 

To be lAeut.-Colonels of Infantry without purchase. 
MM- Linton, from 6 Dr. 31 Aug. 1839 

—- Scott, from 17 Dr. do. 

>— Graham, from 12 Dr. do. 


To be Major of Infantry without purchase. 

Bt MM- Nofckeii, from 93 F. <31 Aug. 1830 


The undermentioned Cadets, of the IIououraMe 
the East India Company’s .Service, to have 
temporary rank as Ensigns during the pe. iud 
tf ihrir being ptreed vnler the command of 
Lt, Col. raslev, of the Hoyat Engineers, ct 
Chatham, for Field Instructions In the art of 
Sapping and Mining. 


Gent Cadet J. W. Rundall 
——— E. J. Brown 
■ ■- — J. Trail 

— — T. Studdert 

— H. C. Armstrong 
. . . . 11, J, Margary 


19 Aug. 18.30 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Local Ranh. 

Maj. Raker, h. p. Uiiatt. Lt. Col. wliilst engaged 
as a Commissioner to Greece 31 Aug. 1830 

Memorandum. 

The King has been pleased to direct, that Henry 
Bristow, Esip laic Muj. li. p. 38 F. be rettorcu 
to Ills rank in the Army. 

Exchanges. 

Capt Biggs, 29 F. with Cant. Ouilon, li. p. S7 F. 

Foskrlt, 50 F. rcc. dm. with Capt lion, F. 
Petre, li, p. 

- Hon. R. Watson, 10 Dr, rcc. diff. with Capt 

Osborne, h. p. 

-Bnilon, 11 F. rec. diff. with Capt Pinckney, 

h. p. 

— Galbraith, 27 F. rcc, diff. with Capt. Anisinek, 
h. p. 

-Grey, .36 P. with Capt. Killikclly, li. (u 

— Sir A. T. i;. Campbell, 13 Dr. rcc. diff. witli 
Capl. Vyner, li. p. 

-Lane, 1 F. with Capt. Davency, 57 F. 

Godfrey, 73 F. rcc, diff wilh Capt. Bower, 
li. p. 

Licut. Bayly, 22 F. with Lieut. Hay, 60 F. 

— Atkinson, 7'1 F. rcc. dift'. with Lieut. J. Earl 
of Portarlington, h. ii. 

— Ellis, 23 F, rcc. iliff. wilh Licut. M. A. Ste¬ 
wart, li. p. 

Cancelled. 

Lieut. Col. Daly, 31 F. 

Cupt Killikelly, 22 F. 


Rrlirements. 


Miijor-Ornerul. 

J O. Dricn 

Linif.-f'fi/nticls. 
Girardot, Giildstrcain Guards 
Walker, S.i F. 

Motl'att, .33 F. 

Major. 

Hlois, 1 Dr. 


Captains. 


Hodges, 7 Dr. Gds. 
llowlec, r.ron. (tds. 

OiiUoii', 2'I F. 

Montagu, 10 F. 

Sweeny, 48 F. 

l.liiitciiaiilg. 


Ibilman, 87 F. 

Hughes, h. p. .39 F. 

Pots, h. (I, 87 F. 

Holland, h. ]i, 88 F. 

Atkinson. 1i. p. 103 F. 

Ilurr.-ird, h. p. lioy.d Staff Corp'. 
llyltuii, h. p. 2 W. 1. Iteg. 


Cornets and Ensii'lis. 

Morgan, 7 Di. 

BidwelJ. h. |>. i Dr. 

Ruspiiii, h p. Wiigg. Traill, 
f.'orrigaii, h. p. 3 F. 

Hook, h. p. 4 F. 

Ashley, Ii. p. 40 F. 

Willie, h. p. 60 F. 

Derbyshire, h. p. 82 F. 

Carter, Ii. p. 101 F. 

Campliell, n. p. .3 W. I. Reg. 

Lucas, li. p. 2 Car. Uatt. 

Mackenzie, b. p. Unatt 

Simons, h. p. Halt of Incorp. Militia of Upiior 
Canada 

ljuar termaster. 

Bate, 92 F. 

Surgeons. 

Clarke, h. p. 21 F. 

Thomas, Ii. p. 37 F. 

Asshtant Surgeons. 


Cowie, h. p. .3 Dr. Gds. 
Eyic. h. p. 13F. 

Dcthick, h. p. 39 F, 

James, h. p. S9 F. 

May, h. p. 40 K. 

Anderson, h. p. 40 F. 
Symes. h. p. 88 F. 
Proudfbot, h. p. Rifle Brig. 
iScotl, h. p. 1 Ceylon Regt 
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^ Aimoeng, h. p. 


tlotpUal Auhtant, 

Deaths. 


CiUonel, 

PhiUipps, Pembroke Militia 
, . hkut.-Cohncl, 

blablcB, h, p. Uoatt. 

Captain!. 

Urchantf SG F. on poisage liom Madras 
„, , ^ , 17 July 1830 

f ilzherbert, li. p. 50 F. 

C’oyncy, li. p. g 3 F. 27 Feb. 

ljuicke, h. p. Unatt. Bath 7 .Sept. 

•I. O. Campbell, do. Madeira G Aug. 

Kerr, h. p. guceu’s American Rang. Amherst, 
IS'ova Beotia G June 

hieutenauU, 

Farwcll, 40 F. India y May 

Mnekcmsie, 58 F. t'eylou 

Salter,lateS VeU Butt.Atwiith,Wiltshire 28 Aug. 
Murray, h. p. 21 F. ms 

lluiiciimbc, h. p. 52 F. ’ 

Mnekensie, li. p. 73 F. S Aug. 

2rf Lieutenant and EmLni. 

L. Matleau, Ccylou Uille Itegt. Cdbuibe 

22 March 


M'lntflsli, Ji. p. New South M'ales Vet. Comp. 
Sidney ,30 Oct. 1S2!) 

Paymastets. 

Fulton, 7 Hr. Dublin 4 Sept. 1S30 

Brock, tJ K 
Ilearlsoak, yl F, 

Quartermantert, 

Kdwards, li. p. Bourbon Rcgt. 27 Aug. 

Greville, li. p. 2 W. 1. Kegt. (.'arragmine. County 
Dublin 8 July 


MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Deputy Inepectur. 

Alexander Robertson. 

Sii rjeetiTU. 

Lindsay, 18 F. Stoke lluspiiul, near Drvonport 

2j Sept. IS.IO 

Featlieistoue, h. p. 71 Ft. Cl do. 

Aisistant Surgronf, 

Brown, 52 F. Edinburgh 

Grier, li. p. Stuff 10 June 

Ihuspltal Assistant. 

Dr W. C, Smith, J.amaica 30 Aug. 


October. 


2 Dr. 


Brevet Col. Alecmder Bclliiiiie, h. p. 1C Gar. 
Un. Maj. Ceil, in the Army 

22 July 1830 

■— William Augustus Johnson, li. p. 
3 Ceylon Hegt do. do. 

I. t. Col. .S/r Dudley St Leger Hill, Jit. 

h. ji. I'li.itl. Col. Ill the .\rmy do. 

.M.iJ. Henry .Shum, 3(1 F. Lt. Col. in the 
'''■‘"y do. 

-Henry Bristow, h. p. 3s F. do. do. 

-Colin I’riiigle, h. p. tier. Le;% 

, 'hi. do. 

< .ipt. John MaeplierMiii, 22 F. M.ij. in 
the Army do. 

■-(ieorge Pinekney, 11 F. do. do. 

- U.ijley, CuriiiiiHudmit of Uoau, 

‘hi. do. 

, , — Markie, HI F. do. do. 

Loeal U.iiik. I.t.Col. Finillay. li. p. H. Afr. Corps, 
Col. on West Coast of Afriea only 
. , 2(. (lit. 

4 Dr. ti. tor. I.OM'll, Ll. by purch. vice Daniel 
‘■“h ,, 8 do. 

J. H. f.ibsone. Cor. by purch. vice 

Lovell do. 

Lt. Hull, {'apt. by pureh. vi«‘ Ilc>maii, 

Cor. (ollio*., Lt. bypuicli. vr-c Hull <lo, 
Gcorifi' Cor. by putcli. Mce 

(iillirs ill,, 

t-or. l.loyd, Lt. vice Rainsbottom, 
pnnii. I!) du. 

-Paxton,do. vice Harvey, prom. do. 

(i. U._.'Vnstev, Cor. viee Lloyd do. 
I.. J. Torkingtoii, Cor. v iei: Paxton do. 
Surg. Culioni, troiii bi F. Surg. vice 
Alexander, Staff 8 do. 

—— Fiddes, from 85 F. Surg. vice 
Budenwh, Smff do. 

As. Surg. Gieatorex, from 1F. As. Sure. 

vice Jeminctt, prom. do. 

—— Thomson, from 26 F. do. vice 
.Shean, 10 F. 20 do. 

Cor. E. s. Curwen, Lt. by purch. vice 
keiniedy, ret. 28 Sept, 

cnaiicb I hornhdl. Cor. by purch. viee 
(urwen du, 

Cren. Cds. Lt. and Capt. Hnncyman, Cnpt. and 
, t‘, by purch, vice CIcrkc, ret. do. 
Lt. t ol. Fox, from 31 F. do. viix; Hun¬ 
ter, h.ii. 8 Del. 

Ens. and Lt. Dtiiilnp, Lt, and Cnpt. hy 
piircJi. viee Honeyinan 2« Sept. 
P. A. Freke, Ens. and Lt. by pureh. 
vice Dunlop do. 

.3 F. Gds, Eilwnrd Gage, Ens. and Lt. by pureh. 

vice lioutli, ret. *6 Oct. 


ok. 


0 


12 

13 


14 


8 

12 


15 

Ifi 

18 

ly 

23 

26 

.31 


1-t. Tliorpe, from 14 F. do. vice .lolin- 
stoiic, 33 JI'. 28 Sept. 

— Eusiiicc, from 14 F. do. vice Carr, 

h. p. 14 F. do. 

— Greene, frinii C Ii". ilo. vice t.'um- 

bcrlcpc. li. p. 1 F. du. 

Cnpt. Atherton, from ]i, p. CapL vice 
Cuiiiplifll, 47 F. ' do. 

Lt. Wilsiiii, Iroiii 1 F. Lt. vice fireenc, 

5 F. do. 


J. E. Young, Ens. vice Egcrtoii, IS 
F. do. 

Lt. < 'ox, from late 4 It. Vcf. Un. Puyiii. 
vice vi.ae Derinotl, ict. do. 

M. 1 J. 'J'urbervillc, I,t. Col. bypiiieh. 
vice Uavly, ret. 8D, I. 

Cnpt. Jones, M,ij. by purch. vice Ti r- 
licrvdle, Lt, Col. I'o. 

Lt. Uayly, Capt. by purch. vice Jo cs, 
Maj. do. 

Ens. Hell, LI. by purch. vice Ra>ly, 
Cnpt. do. 

F.dward Walliousc, Ens. by purch. vice 
Bell. Lt. ihj. 

Robert M(,irle, do. by purch. vicv Pit- 
Ciiirii, prom. do. 

1,1. Colinuii, thipt. vice IlL Miij. guill. 


prom. do. 

Staff .\s Surg. Gordon, As. Surg. vice 
DrvMlnIc, li. p. 12 do. 

As. Surg .shcaii, from 1,3 Dr. .Surg. vice 
Frii'-cr, li. p. ao do- ' 

Eii>. Hoddam, Lt. by purch. vice ItreJ, 
prom. 28 Sept. 

-Fgcrlon, from 0 F. Ens. vice Bod- 

dam do. 

As. Sing. Davies, Surg. vice Lindsay, 
dead 20 Oct. 

Ens. Semple, I.t, by purch. vice Jliirna, 
prom. 28 Scjit. 

It. A. M. Franklin, Eiis by pureh. vice 
S'emple do. 

2d Lt. i’ovvell, Isl LI. by purch. vice 
Grifnths, Payin. 26 Oct. 

Harry George CliesttT, 2d LI. do. 

Lt Griltiths, Paym. vice Macdonald, 
dead do. 

-Caldcr, Capt. vice Brebant, 

dead di>. 

Ens. Pierse, Lt do. 

Suin' Ab. Sun'. Minlo, As. Surg. vice 
Tlioinsoii, 13 Dr. do. 

Lt. Col. Pi'ililie, from h. p,Lt. Col. vice 
Colleton, ret do, 

I.t Johnston, Ironi 3F, Lt vice Kogcia. 
h. p. 11 F. 28 Sept. 



a !)2 

Si If. 

36 


37 

53 

<t 

43 

44 
4C 
47 


48 


52 


53 


57 


58 


5!) 

60 

et 


65 

68 


77 

79 

80 
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Lt. Col. Kelly, from h. p. Lt. Col. vice 
fijx, firm lids. -a- « 

(/uiir. ivlnit. Hell, fromh. p. 88 P. Quar. 
Mail, vice M'Cabe, ret. rec. com. 
all. 12 do. 

As. Siiri;. M'Donogh. fiom h. p. Staff 
As. Siiig. 28 Sept. 

Lt. W<itsoii. from 11 F. Lt. vice Ver¬ 
non, Faym. do. 

—— Jenkins, from 14 F. do.vice Shep¬ 
pard, li. p. 11 F. do. 

lliMs, from 1 F. do. vice Home, h. 
Ik 1 F. do. 

Quar. Mast. Serj, Hand. Quar. Mast. 

vice Williams, ret. 8 Uct, 

Lt. Collins, from 89 F. Lb vice Crow. 

ther, 8U F. 28 Sepb 

Staff As. Sufv. Cowen, As. Surg. vice 
Hadfoid, 6i F. 26 Oeb 

Capb Campbell, fh>m 6 F. Capt. vice 
Clarke, H. M. 27 Sept. 

— ffon. S. Hawke, from 91 F. Cant, 
vice Ecclcs, h. p. 6 Dr. fids. 28 do. 

—— James Clarke, Payin. vice Mil- 
ton, dead 27 do. 

W. M. Caldwell, Ens. by purch. vice 
Hutchinson, .58 F. 8 Ocb 

Lt. llrown, from 1 F. Lb vice Hull, 69 
F. 28 Sept. 

Guiming, Capb by purch. vice 
Hay, reb 8 Ocb 

Ent. Davw, Lb by purch. vice Gunning, 
Capb do. 

Brian Palmei, Ens. by purch. vice 
Davis, Lt. do. 

As. Surg. S|ience, from 6 F. As. Surg. 

vice Brown, dead 26 do. 

Quar. Mast. Fair, from h.p. Quar. Mosb 
vice Minchin, ret. rec. cum. all. 12do. 
Bt. Lt. Col. Shadforth, Lr. Col. 28 Sept. 
Bt. Maj. Hunt, Maj. vice Shadforth do. 
Lb Brown, Capb vice Hunt * do. 

—— Ball, from h. p. 69 F. Lb do. 

— rutuaiii, from h. p. 101 F.do. do. 

—— Saunders, from 75 F. do. do. 

Kns. Lockycr. do. do. 

-Alexander, do. dik 

— Darling, do. do. 

2d Lt. MacCarthy, from Ceyl. Hog. 

do. 

Ena. Baynes, from 88 F. 

— Sevan, from 77 F. 

— Lott, from 92 F. 
vice Brown 

— Blythe, from 1 W, 

Ens. vice W. i.ockyer 
A. T. Allan, do. vice E. Lockycr 
.tolni S|>ence, do. vice Alexander 


ilo. 
do. do. 
do. do. 
do. 

do. 

India Regt. 
do. 
do. 

. . __ do. 

S. F. de Samarez, do.vice Darling 1 Oct. 
Ens. Herbert Hutchinson, from 47 F. 

Ein. vice Howard, 83 F. 8 do. 

Qua. Maik Gorman, Adj. with rank of 
Ens. vice Ilobcitson, res. AdJ. only 
26 do. 

Ens Heathcotc, Adj. vice Calder, res. 

Adj. only I2d(k 

As. Surg. M'Crcdic, from 6.5 F. As. 

Surg. 28 Sci>t. 

Lt. Vcmcr, Capt. by purch. vice G lus¬ 
ter, prom. 8 Orb 

Ent. Philippa, Lb by purch. viceVemcr, 
Capb do. 

Alr^ander Gcivrd, Ens. by purch. vice 
Philipps, Lt.- -'" do. 

Ens. Freer, Lb by purch. vice Trncie, 
^ Mb 26d«k 

William Pyne Young, Ens. do. 

As. Surg. Miller, from h. p. 5 W. I. Rcgb 
Afc Sure, vice M'Crcdie.fiO F.28 Sept. 
Ens. Wltham, Lb by purch. vice Gib¬ 
son, prom. 26 Ocb 

Arthur Surtees, Ens. do. 

Lb Hull, from 48 F. Lt. vice Vernon, 
h.p. IF. 28 Sept. 

As. burg. Stewart, IVom h. p. 6 F. As. 
'Surg, vice Hughes, canc. do. 

vgmes S. Atkinson, Ens. vice Bevan, 
JSEF. 30 do. 

St^ Ai. Surg. Cruickshank, Aa Surg, 
yiceDivir,9l F. 28 dm 

bt. Crowther, from 41 F. Lb vice 
Thopdey, canc. do. 


8} F. Ens. Howard, from .58 do. by purch. 

vice Wauon, 58 F. 2v Sept. 

86 — Stuart, do. by purch. vice Grant, ' 

prom. do. 

■lohn Dowman, Ens. do. 

88 E. A. Hawker, Ens. vice Baynes, 57 F. 

30 Oct. 

91 Capb Graham, ftom h. p. Cant, vice 

Mahon, ret. 12 Oct. 

92 D. Stewart, Ens. Vico Loft, 57 F. 

30 Sept. 

93 Eng. Grant, Lt. by purch. vice O’Meara, 

prom. 88 do. 

W. B. Ainslie, Eiis. do. 

94 L'a)d. Mackie, h. p. C Dr. Gds, Capb 

vice Hawke, 47 F. do. 

Ens. Cunninghame, Lt. by purch. vice 
Workman, prom. do. 

J. T. Bligh, Ens. by purch. vice Ciin- 
ninghame do. 

1 W. I. n. G. Hawfctorno, Ens. vice Blyth, 57 F. 

29 do. 

CcyLRegbJ. Hcyligcr, 2d Lt. vice M'Carlhy, 
.57 F. .50 d(k 

Jas. Mitchell Macdonald, Yd Lb vkx- 
Maclean 26 Oct. 

Royal Art. 2il Lt. Young, Isb Lt. 1 do. 

Staff. 

Lt. Col. Hugh Edward Hunter, h. p. Gren. Gds, 
Dep. Adj. Gen. in the Mauritiu.*;. vice hlai. 
L'Estrange 8 Oct. 18.50 

Cotnmismriat Department. 

To bf Dfp. Com. GfJi. fo the Vorcfs, 

As. Com. lien. Matunn, 10 sept. 1H.50 

■ — —-Struchan do. 

- - -Moore do. 

- - Spurrier do. 

—.- - ■ -G. Moore do. 

-Iblictson do. 

' ' ' -— Cuimning do, 

-Sineiliiig do. 

To hr Aisitl. Com. (!i-ii. fo flir Force.i. 

Dep, As. Com. Gen. AIsopp do. 

■ I'liiiiiiig ilo, 

- Hill do. 

■ Raquineou do. 

■ Veoland do. 

• M'Nab do. 

• Cundell <lo. 

- Chinran du. 

- Green i!o. 

- Riddell do. 

- William Alex. Thomson do. 

■ W. TliumtiOn du. 


To be Dep. Aashf. Com. Gen. to the Fotrea. 
Com. Clerk A. U. Saiinilers do. 

. .Cha. Seymour do. 

" ' - F. T. Mybrea do. 

-— . . J. Maeplierson do. 

■ ■ —■ -W. Montresor do. 

■ -Tlifk Wilson do. 

■ ■ I Win. Nicholls do. 

Hospital Staff. 

To be Stirgeona to the Foi tea. 

Surg. Alexander, AI.D. vice Short, prom. 8 Oct. 
—— Bodciiach, A/.D. from 8 Dr. vice Milling, 
prom. dn. 

To be Aaafafanl Surgern to the Foicra. 
Assist Surg. M’lsaac, from h. p. vice Gorduii, 
]6F. .5 May 182.5 

— — O’ Bricn, from 28 P. vice Criiikshauk, 

79 p. 26 Oct. 15.50 

--Duncanson, Af.D.ftom h.p. 49 F.vicc 

Hart, 31 F. do. 

Hosp. Assisb Henzies, from h. p. do. 

Unattached. 

To be Limt. Colonel of Infantry by purchase. 
Maj. Gilman, from 69 F. 26 Ocb 18.50 

To be Majors of Infantry. 

Capt. Closter, ftoni Ll F. by purch. B do. 

Uievrt Maj, Hamilton, fiom 19 F, 12 do. 

— —. . Quill, fiom 15 F, 26 de. 
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'To he Caplains qfliifaiUry, 

l-iSS!V,Sfelb»«ni frwn 71 F. , /•- • 8 Oct. 

-liamabcttom, from 1 Dr (>ds. by puroh. 

lido. 

do. 
t8 do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

To he Lieutenant of Iiifautry by purchase. 
Ena. Pitcairn, from I'i F. 2U Oct. 18S6 

Exchanges. 

t.’iipt. Mackey, 2.’ F. rtc. diff. with t’apt. Wilkin¬ 
son, h. p. 19 F. 

Lieut. Dennis, 6 F. with LieuU OurtcU, R. Afr. 
<'or)is 

-- Cootnbe, 20 F. with Lieut. Kennedy, h. p. 

K. W. I. Jlani;. 

-(liinny, 9!l F. with Lieut. Runyon, )i. p. 

.Tl) F. 

-Maeintyre, 1 W. 1. R. with Lieut. Palmer, 

li. p. York Uauc. 

-Keen, (.'f \ 1. llegt. with Lieut, flare, h. p. 

Cil F. 

- Nowlan, T.> F. witli Lieut. Combe, h. p. 
W. 1. Rang. 

Mrnioranilum. 

The exchange between ('apt. M'Carthy, 11 Dr. 
and ('apt. Musgrave, h. p. on the 8th llct. 1H29, 
was with the Uilference lietween a Full Pay 
Troop and a Full Pay ('om)iany. (’apt. M'Car- 
Ihy having lepaid the sum of L.311. 

CnnccUcd. 

Lt. ’I'horiiley, kO F. 

AssLt. hurg, llughes, 71 F- 


■■ ' — Hifrvey; from 1 Dr. by purch. 
-Ilutler, from 35 F. 

• Downie, from 1 W. I, R. 

- ■ Cockrane, from 55 F. 

. . Boyes, from 58 F. 

• ' ' Roliertson, from 36 F. 

Gordon, from S2 F. 

-Colthurst, from 4 F. 

— .. Reardon, from 22 F. 


* Resignations and Retirements. 

Lituteuant-Colontts. 

Dayley, 12 F. 

Sir J. R. Colleton, 31 F. 

Major. 

Ebhart, h. p. Vnatt. 

Captain antiIJeuienaHl-Colonel. 
Clark, Gmi. Cds. 

Captains, 

lleyman, 2 Dr. 

Hay, 52 F. 

Mahon, 91 F. 

Macdonald, h. p. 35 F. 

Lieutenants. 

Daniel, 7 Dr. Gda. 

Kennedy, 11 Dr. 

Rooth, 3 F. Gda. 

Tracie, 65 F. 

Cha. Macdonald, h. p. Unatt. 

Davies, h. p. 99 F. 

Miller, h. p. 1 F. 

Moisea, h. p. 7 Dr. Gds. 

Fettes, h. p. 11 Dr. 

Knsl/rus. 

Taylor, h. p. W. 1. Rang. 

Jaekson, h. p. 3 F. 

Lodingtoii, h. p. 53 F. 

Von Heiehe, h. p. 1 l.iiic Ger. L. 

Pnymaslei. 

Mac Dermot, 8 F. 

Quart ermasters. 

Ja*. M’Cabe, .>6 F. 

Williams, 43 F. 

Minchin, .55 F. 

Coleman, 65 F. 

Suii^eon. 

Uendall, h. p. Staff 

Atsistai.t Surgeons. 

Starr, 95 F. 

Dumlas, h. p. 60 F. 

Macfadgcan, h. p. 23 F. 

Maurice, h. |i. 7 Dr. 

How, h, 1 *. 77 F. 


Ai.i'iiahi.tii'ai. List or Eh'ui.isii Bankiiiiit.s./iowi 2'Jd Sijitcmber to 23tl October. 


Ackerman, J., Bruton, draper 
Arnold, J., Thomtriu', farmer 
Asheroft, M. and J. R., Liverpool, marble-masons 
Atkin, G., CIcrkenwell green, victualler 
Ash, II., Uulwell, grocer 
Roiainan, J., Store street, butcher 
Rigne, A. P. la, Bristol, wine merchant 
liryaiil, S., IVatcrluo-road, .Surrey, broker 
JJoldron, W., Aldbomugh, farmer 
Rouriie, F., Harthnioniew.laiic, stock-broker 
Uullard, J., Dnghton, tobaccoiiiat 
IJliike, W., Tooting, lirewcr 
Raker, J. S. Brailfuril, innkeeper 
Ill.ickburii, A., Preston, linen-draper 
Cross, J., Turnmill-slicet, pawnbroker 
Carter, E., Walbrook-buililiiigs, moncy-scrivcner 
Duncan, M., and J. Monday. Kingston-upon-Hull, 
wine-mcrchants 
Evans, A., Shillnall, victualler 
Elliott, T., Bennett-street, grocer 
Elhs, W., Swanage, brewer 
Frisby, IL M., Mark-lane, wine-mcrebant 
Fradstcy, W. II. Shacklewell-green, stock-manu¬ 
facturer 

Feathcrstunc. J., Kingston-upnn-Hull, merchant 
Force, 11., Exeter, upholsterer 
Fiandcr, J., Down-street, plumber 
Grundy, T., Pendleton, inaniiractutcr 
Gibson, W., Deildingtoii, victualler 
(D'cening, G. S., 8heflicld,'drai)CT 
Hudson, R., Birmingham, currier 
lloilinsworth, C. 11., Southwark, coal-merchant 
Hudson, W., Birmingham, sietualler 
Harris, A. E,.5r;oulston-squaro, ilc.iler in feathers 
Jwkson, J. M., Brighton, cabinet-maker 
King, J., Lamb’s Conduit-street, draper 
Kncvcit, J., llammetsmith, vietitallcc 
Lawrence, E., Ipswich, ship-owner 
Lecson, J.. Nottmghrm, hosier 
Ledden, W,, Liverpool, merchant 


Liiiiisden, E. and R., Moukwearmnuth-shore, 
shtii-bnilderg 

Leach, R., and W. M. Pousset, (’ow Cross, dealers 
Lane, J., Urixhani, ship-buiMer 
Mann, J., Cleobury Mortimer, baker and grocer 
Morris, (’. J., Lcainiiigton-piiorK, bookseller 
Minton, It., Hereford, dra|>er 
Matiison, W. Clcrkenwtll, vietiialler 
Metralfe, G,, Liverpool, grocer 
JVluiiel, J., htine-slrcct, builder 
Neve, A., Portsea, draper 
Pollard, .1., Deptford, baker and smack-owner 
Page, J., Thame, lincn-rirapcT 
Pierc-c, P. M., Liverpool,common-brewer 
Pelham, .1., Ilolhcrhitlie, print-srller 
Piekthonic, F. P. B., Southampton-row and Ai- 
lingion-street, siirg<-nn 
Potter, T., Nottinghani„eheesemnngcr 
Pryke, P., Great Coggcshatl, tailor 
Randall, J., Iver, fanner 
Rees, R.. Swansea, ironmonger 
Robinshaw, .1., Rochdale, flannel-manufacturer 
llouticdge. W., Wigton, butcher 
Rusher, J., Stamford, woolstapler 
Somers, L., Aldgate, jeweller 
Smith C., and G. Arnold, Bath, innholders 
Stanford, J., Paddington, smith 
Smith, G., Uiriningham,eock-foundcr 
Sporle, (>-, Ipswich, shucmakiT 
Tindall, G. and W., Beverley and Hull, seedsmen 
Tadman, J., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, perfumer 
Taylor, G., Old Uond-street. shoemaker 
Thomas, W., Hoiliorn, linen-draper 
Waller, E. H.> Bristol, tuniM'r-merchant 
Wellington, R-. Chanl, carrier 
Weller, A., Alarcsfleld, victualler 
Wilkinnin, 11., Shrewsbury, draper 
Williams, R., Weobley, grocer 
WesUrby, R., Biotherton, lime-burner 
Vapp, R., and G. Vapp, Hopton, dealers 
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Clark. William, nicrrhant, Invernes* Murie, in tha parish of Errol, and county of 

Fraser, Hoiiert, (sroccr, Inverness , , , ^ '"“th 

Jolinston ami Bell, rattlc-dralers, Iry T,oekcrtiy, Wilson ami Co., distillers at Blackburn, near 

and John Johnston, Slobohill, and Walter Bull, Aberdeen, as a roinpaiiy, and GcurRC Wilson 
lioirmcadows, the parluurs, os individuals of UlasROivrfto, distiller at lilarkbiini, and ad- 

llolicrlMiii, Jedcdiah, cloth-ineichant, I'crlh vocatc in Aberdeen, and Thomas Wilson, di»« 

Sleavenson, John Carpenter, inerehant, Fortroae Idler at Blaekhiirn, and farmer at Clintorty, 

Ktraehaii, James, iiiuiiufactiirer, Tuad-eontractor, two of the partners of (hal company, as liidi- 
and general merehiint, residing at Myres of viduals 


BIRTHS. MARRIAGES. AND DEATHS. 


niiiTiis. 

June 14. At Caleutla, the lady of David Mae- 
farlan. Esq. Civil Service, Bengal, of a daughter. 

July 21. At No. (10, y’ork Terrace, Loudon, the 
lady of Adam Diifl', Esq. of a son. 

Sept. III. At Coll Mouse, Mull, the lady of Hugh 
M'l.enn, Esq, younger ol Coll, of a son. 

.'U. At Fcithain, Middlesex, Mrs W. Graham, 
of a daughter. 

— At Diinavoird Ilotue, the lady of John 
Forbes, Esq. M.D. of a son. 

fk't. I. At Fori. Auguslui, Mrs Fraser of Aber- 
turf, of a sou, siiiee deceased. 

— At Sindola, Muhiilnileshiir Mills, the lady of 
laeut.-Colonel Archibald Kobertsun, resident at 
Saltara, of a son. 

— At Sanquhar House, Morayshire, the lady of 
Arthur Tliixton, Esq. ol a son. 

.’1. At Kirkniulinel Mouse, .Ayrshire, the lady 
of Captain Mallowell Carew, B.Sl. of a son. 

b. At Laurence I’aik, the lady of Thomas 
Lenrmoiith, Esi). of a ilaiighter. 

7. I'be lady of William C. Hamilton, Esq. of 
Craiglil.iw, of a son. 

9. At fill, North H.inovcr .Street, Mrs Murray, 
of a daughter. 

ID. y\t Eech's Mouse, Mrs Greig, of n son. 

1.1. At 1.1, W'lndsor Street, Mrs I'edilie, of a 
d.iughter. 

11. At Anlermony, the lady of John Lennox 
Kincaid, Esq. of a son. 

— At Lochton, Mrs Captain NishelofLochtoii, 
of a son. 

IT. At .Southfield, Mrs Forrester of Craigthan- 
net, of a daughter. 

IS. Ai 2, Mansfield Place, klrs MacDowall, of 
a d.aiig1iUT. 

— At London. Mrs AVilliam Kirk, of a son. 

— .At Ramsay Lodge, Mrs C. lones, of a 
daughter. 

2D. At lledgoTtoii, Mrs T.istnn, of a daughter. 

— At Dee Bank, the lady of Sit John Gordon 
ot KarlsUni, Bari., of a son, 

— Mis .a. Watson, 11, Munean Street, of a son. 

21. At li, Leopold Place, Mrs M. Tiiriilmll, of 
a daughter, 

— .At Parsonage House, klussclburgh, Mrs 
W'ells, of a .son. 

— .At old Aberdeen, the lady of Dr Maepher- 
8on, of King's College, ol a daughter. 

22. Mrs Robertson, 2S, Albany Street, of a son. 

— At 12, Hill Square, Mrs Day, of a son. 

2.1. At .11, DuiuW Miecl. Mrs bliathy, of a 
diiughtcT. 

24. At London, the lady of Captain Bain, James 
Watt steam packet, of a son. 

— At the Manse of Fettercairn, Mrs Whyte, of 
II daughter. 

21. At b. North Charlotte Street, Mrs Howden, 
of a daughter. 

— At Trinity, near Edinburgh, the lady of 
Captain It. A. Waugh, of a dauglitcr. 

21,. At Jedburgh, Mrs Nicluil, of a daughter. 

-7. At!», CusscU Place, Leith, Mrs Young, of 
a daughter. 

— At Creedy, Devon, the lady of Ijieut..Coli 
Ferguson, Grenadier Guards, of a son. 

2p. At Montrose, Mrs iimith, of a daughter. 

ol. At 1 ^ Henderson Ilow, Mrs. J. K. Prentice, 
of a son. 


j\'oi'. .1. At 3.5,1.oudon Street, Mrs L. Mackin* 
tosh, of a daughter. 

—At 4, Montgomery Street, Mrs James Hewat, 
of a daughter. 

4. At London, the lady of Lewis Crombie, Esq, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE'?. 

Sluy n. At Ellore, Captain George Gray, of 
the 21st native iiifaiitry, to .Ann.i, fourth daiigh- 
lerof the late Hei. Mordant Carthorn, rector of 
Mathshall, Norfolk. 

22. At IK)mb.iy.. l.iciil. George Dock, of the 
Royal Engineers, nephew of Mr and laidy Fran¬ 
ces Trail, Suft'olk, to ll.arnel, daughter of the 
Rev. F. Grant, rector of Wrahness and Merston, 
.md grand-daughter of the late Sir Archibahl 
Gr.int, It.'irl. of Miinymiisk. 

Sept. 14. At flhiiKtead, the lion. James .'>1 
Clair, eldest son of the Right Mon. Lord St 
I 'lair, to June, eldest daughter of Arcliiliald Little, 
I'^sq. of Shadden Park, .Surrey. 

22. At C.imberwell, Alesaiider, eldest son of 
D. W. Diiiigitl, Esq. of AA'ymIforil, I niiarksliire, 
to t.'arohne, only daughter of the kite Rev. George 
Malison, A. M. Rector of Lair, Leieeslersluic. 

Oi7. 1. At Tottenham Chureli, Mr Willoam 
Maef.irlane Ilf Erliiihurgli, to Eli/.,ilielh, daughter 
of .s.imiiel Liiek hcnl, E-q. Tottenh.am Greon. 

b. At Glasgow, Licul. John Miiefatlanc, lloyal 
Marines, to Joliaiiiin, youngest ilaughler of the 
late Rev. .Iiihn Maefarlaiie, minister of Kilbran- 
don, Argyllshire. 

(i. At Brechin, the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, of 
Arhirlot, to Anne, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
James lliirris, one of the niiiiisters of Breehiii. 

— At Rotlerdam, the Rev. AVilliain .Stevens, 
one of the mini'ters of the National .Scottish 
Church there, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
George Oihsoii, Esq. ol that place. 

7. .At yueeii Pl.iee, Leiih Walk, Mark AVatt, 
Ei-q. to Mary, youngest daughter of the late .lohn 
J’ullisoii, Esq. of Leilh. 

— At Eastlield, Leith, Mr Maleolin Kiiielair, 
inercli.nit, Lerwick, to Eli/iuheth, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Mr Henry .Sinclair, merchant, 
.shctkiiid. 

il. At I*aris, George Ramsay, Eiq. scennd son 
of the late Sjr William Ramsay, Hart, of Banff, 
Peithshirc, to Emily Eugenia, daughter of the 
late llcnty Lennon, Esq. county Westmeath, Ire¬ 
land. 

— At London, Licut.-CoI. A. Macdonald, Royal 
Artillery, to Sus.m Fox, eldest daughter of the 
Hon. ami Rev. Charles Strangewnys. 

11. At Edinhurgii, James .Skelton, Esq. AV.S. 
to Margaret Marjory, eldest daughter of the late 
Thomas Kmiiear, Esq. of Kinloeh. 

12. At Dr Lcwliis', Leith, Robert Lorimer, 
Esq. M.D. Haddington, to Eliza, only daughter 
of the late Thomas Westwood, Esq. merchant, 
(,'adiz. 

14. At Conihill, l.ouis 'P. Leggo, Esq. to Eliza- 
helh .Sophia, eldest daughter of R. Compton, Esq. 
of Mclkington. 

— At Bog Hall, Ayrshire, David William Jamie¬ 
son,Esq. acemintant,Edmhurgh,to Miss Eupheuiia 
Patricia, eldest daughter of John Baird, Esq. late 
or Allahabad. 
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IS. The Rev. Joseph Biiticrworth Clarke, M.A., 
chaplain to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sue* * 
Kcx, youngest son of Ur Adam Clarke, to Matilda 
Elizabeth, youngest daiighb-r of the late Henry 
Brooke, Esq. of llcnhury, Gloucestershire. 

IK. At Urangcvalc, Ueith, Lieut William Lyon, 
U.N. to Jane, daughter of the late James Dubie, 
J£iq. of Oraiigcvule. 

— At Invcrleith Place, Thomas Wood, Esq. 
surgeon, SH, Great King .Street, to Miss Janet Ro-. 
eheid, iddest ilaugliter of the late James Itoclu'id, 
Esq. of Inverlcith. 

SO. At tiarvock, Angus Turner, Ksq.writcr.Glas- 
gow, to .Mary, second daughter of ItobcrUiririiio, 
E'.q. of Garvoek. 

— AtSlirlmg, on the'.’1st iiit.Me'i.mdcT Itilchie, 
Esq. r.-uioniiiilN, Edinburgh, to Eliza, daughter 
of Jolin Ditk, Esq. Stirling. 

till. At tl, Moray Street, Leith Walk, Mr Jolin 
Teller, niercliant there, to .\im, daughter of W. 
I.amont, Enj. conlrolliiigsurvejor of liis M.'ijesty's 
i iistoins, Leith. 

— At Edinliiirgh, Mr James Rriiee, hosier, to 
Mrs Mary .'\nn Ferguson, daughter of tlie deceased 
'Uev. Itotiert Stirling, late iii in inter of Uuiiililaue. 

27. At Gliisgow, the Rev, Henry Ueuton, Kelso, 
to .Margaret, third daugliter of the late Dunean 
M'Calbiiii, Esq. 

At Dublin, J.imes stcw<irt Shanks, Esq. late 
of Rdiniiurgh, to Miss Kle.iiior Anno Jones, of 
Norlli Anne Street, Montjoy .Square. 

Nue. 1. At Inner Dunning, >ir Andrew Laurie, 
lJ.ilgaivic, to l^abell.i, daughici ol Mr David Do¬ 
naldson, larmer. Inner Dunning. 

— At .St Ihinl's ('li,i|ii], Mr H. B. .Stewart, 
teacher of dancing, to Mi.ss Ann Emma Lilly, of 
Loinlon. 

— At Gkasgow, Mr .Arcliihalsl Livingston, writer 
tlierc, to Jane llonscliolil, only daughter of the 
late Robert llcndersoii. Esq. snrgion, Glasgow. 

2. Al llic Manse of I’ltsligii, James Brodie spot- 
tiswiMul, Esq. lo Ann,eldest daii'ihtcT ol tlie Rev. 
AlcMiinUr Farqiihar, iiiiinster ol Pilsligo. 

IjiiIi/iI, .At .St .loliii’.sC'li:i)iel, Pin tiibi lln, Henry, 
Siniinl son of tlie late Jnnics Stuart. Ks<|. of Gie- 
iiail.i, to Eli/alietli Anna Maria, youngest daugli- 
tci ol Mrs Doiiiii'Ilaii, of London. 

— .\t lolen. iie.ir I’erlli, C.eorge Home, Es(|. 
of Fertile Hall, Berwieksbirc, to Miss Margaret 
Aiteliison, graiid-d.iiiglitei ol tile late Sir John 
Stirling ofliloial, It.iit. 

— At lli'iilow, lie(irorit.sIiiie, \A'. J. GiHideve, of 
(‘lifloii, Esq. to Lady P'r.inees Jemima Erskiiie, 
eldest d.-iugliier ol the latc and sister to tlie iire- 
sent Earl oi Mar. 

— At Geneva, Thninas Hog, Esq. son of Mr 
Hog of Newiiston, to Maynard, daughter of rap- 
tain Swinton of Warsaslu 


DK \TIL«. 

Mtnc/i. At (’eyIon, l.ieiit. Laehl.an M.ieLe.aii, 
of the I'evlon rille legiiiieiit, sislh son of the late 
AreliiKiid M.ieLeaii, Esi|. of I'eiinyeross. 

.t/n,v 1.1. Onboard the Hon. I■'..lsl India Com¬ 
pany’s ship Chalk's Grant, while reluniiiig lo 
Europe, Hugh .sjine. Esq. of Singapore. 

June 23, On laiard the I’roMdeilec, on her pa.s- 
'sage tnmi (’aUuita to the C.ipi' of Goou Hope, 
David Dale. Esq. of the Hun. E.isl India Com¬ 
pany’s Bengal Cnil .'^erviec, aged .t-'i. 

.^Iwg. y. At St Andrew’s, New llrunswiek, after 
a short illness, John Caiiipliell, Fsq. ,iged (iS. The 
deceased was for many years Ju-tiee of the Court 
of Common Pie,is, and a Mnnher of the I louse of 
Assembly of the IToviine, the duties of whieh he 
faithfully and lionniirably dnitliarged. 

Sritt, IS, At Itoinc, in lies ‘Kith year, the Uev. 
Robert Fineli, M..A. of Balliol College, Oxlord, 
F..S,A. &c. 

l.A. At Kilim, Lieut. P. Brown, Vork light 
infantry volunteers. 

18. At Slrathavon, Mr Francis Muir, m hU 
85th year; and on the SSd his wife, Ann Torr.anee, 
aged 81, as tile relatives were icturniiig from the 
funeral of her husband. 

— .At Greenock, Jean, daughter of John M'Le.in, 
Esq. of .Shuiio, and leliel of John M'Aulay, sen. 
Plsq. merehaiiL in Greenock. 

111. At Wooivvieh, aged 7,». Margaret, widow of 
Major Alex<inder Macbean, of the l ltli regiment 
of loot, and daughter of the laic W’llliam hlurray. 
Esq. formerly of Aberdeen. 


20. At New Vork, Robert Gillespie, Eiq. mer¬ 
chant in that city, aecoiid ion of the late Rev. 
John Gillespie, and brother of the late Rev, 
AVilliam Gillespie, both miniateri of the parish of 
Kells. 

22. At Percy Cottage, Tunbridge Weils, Grant, 
eldest daughter of Dr Browning, of his Majesty's 
ship Hyperion. 

f'l. At 3. Lauriston Lane, Miss Sinclair, late 
inairnii of the Ghildrcn’s Hospital, Uristo Port, 
Fdinhurgh, and eldest daughter of the lale Rev. 
James Siiirliiir, minister of the United Aiaociate 
Gongregalion, Stronza, Orkney. 

2.5. At Musselburgh, John (tlark Stuart, young* 
esi son of the late Mr John Smart, merchant 
there. 

2 (b At Musselburgh, Mr Alexander MoBht, 
aged 7.5. 

2^, At 11, North Hanover Street, Miaa Mar¬ 
garet Maitland, daughter of the latc Thomaa 
Maitland, Esij. of Soulra. 

28, Al Penh, Mrs A'uung, relict of tlie late 
John Voiiiig, Esq. of Belwwid. 

28. At Colinsburgh, Mr John Gourlay, ageil 92. 

.50. At 10, Brandon Street, Neill, only son of 
Mr Neill M‘I.aren, merchant, Edinburgh. 

Or/. I. At Leghorn, the Riglil Hon. L^y 
Forbes. 

— At Edinburgh, Thomas Small, Esq. W.S, 
and one of the heralds of Scotland. 

— At Aberdeen, William Davidson, Esq. mer* 
elumt. 

— At his scat, Brandum, in the county of 
Monaghan, Major Skeifineham Hamilton. 

— At Beriiisdnle, Tale of Skye, Donald Monro, 
catechist, on the cstablisliinenl of the Society in 
Edinburgh for Promoting (riiristiaii Knowledge, 
aged ,5.5 Vrars. This singular character was a 
ii.ilive Ilf Portree. Having lost his ryesight at 
the age of 11, he bccaine incapacitated wi the 
ordinary ooeuliatioiis of hii st.auon in life; but 
he eonirived sunieliow or other to get himself 
ap[Kimtcd a eatcchist. His inleUcclual powers 
were ol Hie first order—his memory quite remark¬ 
able for its accuracy and reteniivciicss. He roulrf 
repeat verlmtiin the whole of the New Testament, 
and the greater part of the Uld. 

2, At Eckworth, the sent of the Marquis of 
Bristol, the Hun. Eli/a Harriet Ellis only daugh¬ 
ter ol Lord and Lady Howard dc Waldon. 

— At Kirkwall, Jessie .Sinclair, aged 21, wife of 
Mr Robert Scarlh, North Rorialdshay. 

.5. At Cross Hall, Dcrwickshirc, Major Edward 
Broughton, of the Hon. East India Com|iany’a 
service. 

— At Edinburgh, Andrew Thomson, Esq. pur¬ 
ser, R.N. 

4. At Ohaiiibcrry, in Savoy, Miss Elizabeth 
Graham, eldest daughter of the late WiUlain 
Graham, Esq. younger of Gartmorc. 

— At llothsay, Margaret Campbell, lady of 
Major John Campbell, Auehenroach, late ot hia 
Majesty’s ICth inlaiitry. 

.5. .\l the Manse, Largs, the Rev. Jacob Richard¬ 
son, niiiiisteT of that parish. 

fi. At 10, Windiiiill Street, Mrs Margaret Burns, 
wife of Mr George Lawric, merchant, Edinburgh. 

— At Ilainblc Clifl', Hunts, Julia, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the Right Hon. .Sir Artiiur Paget, aged 17 
years. 

— At Lonilori, James Inglis, Esq. second son 
of the late John Inglis, Esq. of Vine Hills, Lanark¬ 
shire, many years a Uiicctor of the Hon. East 
India t’ornpany. 

— At Mount-Annan, l.icut.-Gcneriil Dirom. 

— At Ncwholni. Andrew Wight, youngest son 
of Charles ('uningliuin. Esq. W.K. 

— Al (,’hiohcstcr, Mrs Teesdale, widow of 
Lieut.-Cn1onel Teesdale. 

7. At 17, South Hanover Street, Mrs Robert 
Lorimcr. 

— At Frankfort-on-the-Mainc, Mr Robert 
Drown, son of the ttev. Dr William Brown, Eak- 
dale Muir. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr William Dnncan, latc 
corrector of the Lmivcisity Press. 

9. At Dunse, Mr Adam Landals, formerly te¬ 
nant ill Briery hi II. 

1(1. John Bell, Chapel-hill, Berwickshire. 

— At Kilmuir, Isle of Skye, Lieut Snrlc Mac¬ 
donald, at the very advanced age of 10(1. He has 
left three children under 10 years of age. 
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10. At PoTlobello, Lieut. DunaM Gilchtist, U.N. 

11. Attx>wlck, John Crais, student, ajedlS, 

nephew or the lice. Israel Craig, Lowick, North¬ 
umberland. , , , „ 

— At Dirlcton. aged 18. Eliza, daughter of Mr 
James Henderson, teacher there. 

— At Mount Uniaeke, Nova Scotia, the Hon. 
Richard John Uiiiarke, his Majesty's Attorney- 
Genenl fur that province. 

IS. At Haddington, Mr James Deans, aged 76 
years. 

— At .Southfield Cottage, near Duddingstone, 
David Beatson, youngest son of John Marshall, 
Esq. advocate. 

~ At 10, Salisbury Street, Mrs Houatson Ren¬ 
ton, of Brldgchouse, Peeblcs-shire. 

— At 7, St John's riacc, Leith, Mr P. Martin 
Dudgeon, siztii son of John Dudgeon, Esq. 

— At Gogar I.odgc, Dr Alexander Stuart. 

— At Balliirobic, near Dundee, Mrs Amelia 
Gardyne, relict of the late John KirkaUly, Esq. 

I. 1. At Duccleuch Place, IVilliain Braidwood, 
Esq. aged 7!>. 

— At 6, London Street, Mr Henry Greig, sen. 

II. At Grieme's Hail, Orkney, David Petrie, 
Esq. in his 79th year. 

— At 10, Manor Place, Mrs Jean Pitcairn, 
wife of James Laidlaw, Esq. W'.S. 

15. At Newton, James I'niltcr, Esq aged 80. 

— At 6, Union Street, Mr John U’altoii, from 
the county of Durham. 

16. At Portobello, William Henderson, E,i]. 
late of Lawton. 

— At Glasgow, Lieut.-Gcncral David Shank, a 
native of that city. 

— At Well, Gilbert Scott, Esq. youngest son of 
the late Charles Scott, Esq. of IVoIl. 

17. At Ladykiik House, William Robertson, 
Esq. of Ladykirk. 

— At Stoncy Bank, Miss Anne Ramsay, se¬ 
cond daughter of the late Captain David Itunisay, 
R N. 

I". At Muckhart Manse, aged 89, the Rev. 
Andrew Gibson. 

— At Banfr, aged 84, William Reid, Esn. fur 
many years town-clerk of that burl’ll, ami late 
agent there for the Bank of Scotland. 

— At Belhaven, the Rev, Archibald Singers, 
miniatcr of Fala. 

19. At Interlachen, in Switzerland, Patrick 
Clark. Esq. of Elmbank. 

— At Shugborough, Staifordshirc, Captain the 
Hon. Will'iam Anson, C.B., R.N., fourth son of 
the late J^ird VLcount Anson. 

— At Broughton Hall, James Donaldson, F.v|. 

SO. At LRtle Chelsea, Sir W. .t. Drown, Bart. 

Lieut.-Co]oncl In his Majesty’s 101st regiment of 
foot. 


•JO. At .1, Drown .Square, Tliomas Diinraii, Esq. 
maiiufaeturcr. Paisley. 

— At 75, George Street, the infant s.m of James 
Syme, Esq. 

!2I. At Dowanhill. Alexander, only son of John 
Murray, Esq. of Livilands. 

— At Greenlaw llouie, in his 8tth yc.ar, Sir 
Alexander Gordon of f'ulvennan, Knight, shcrifl’ 
of the county, nnil colonel of the Kircudbriglit- 
shire local militia. 

— At 92, Elm How, Mrs Agnes Robertson, wife 
of Thomas Thomson, E^q late t^omptroller of 
hit Majesty’s Customs at Perth. 

— At Le Mans, tlie Right Hon. tlic Earl of Be. 
rcriey, in ins 81st year. 

— At Rothsay, Mr John Crombic, senior, dyer 
in Ediiibiirgli. 

— At 1*2, ('oates Crescent, Miss .Tanet Watson, 
d.iugiiterof the late .lames Watson, Esq. of baugh- 
tuii. 

2i. At 2, Baxter Phice, Mrs Jane Walker, wife 
of James 'Tliomsuii, Esii. late merchant, Leith. 

— At Dumfries, Dr Uenjiimiii Bartlett Bucha¬ 
nan, M.l). 

£.>. At Kilfeaclc, county Tipperary. Denis Scul¬ 
ly, Esq. liarristcr at law, a’llhnr of the celebrated 
"I'rcalise on Ihc Penal Law of Ireland. 

tii. At lr\ine. Mis Julia Munlgomciie, widow 
of James Mnntgomerie, Fsq. oi Kiioekewurt. 

— At Edinburgh, the Right Hon. Lady Char¬ 
lotte Leslie. 

9)'. Ai (>, Manor Place, Alice, elde.t daiighlcr of 
the late Hev, Dav id Watiehojie, rtctorofWalkloii. 

oil. At Kdinbiirgli, Mrs Emma Montcith, wife 
of Alex.mdcr E.Arl Mimteilli, Esq. advocate. 

.'ll. At 19, Nnrlliumlx'rl.ind Sli'’r’t, Miss Isobel 
Gray, daughter of the late >\ illi.ini Gray, Fsq. of 
Newliolm, aged f,'). 

— At .■>, Meadow Plarc, George Bruntnn, F.-q. 

— At 51, South Bridge, Mrs Margaret M’Do- 
wall. 

— At 17, George Street, Mi's Catlierinc I.illie. 

Nile. 1. At Ediiibuigh, Mr William Lindsay, 
aged . 1 ( 1 . 

— At Wriilvmlli House. Yiiiksliire, in her 
43tl year, the Viseoiiiile.s Miltoe. Her l.itlvsliiji 
was I'liarloite, cluiiphter <>1 Ttumiiis, first Lord 
Dm.das, fatlier ol the )iie>eiit I mil Imndus. 

Litirli/, At .1,5, (,hteen blieet, William Walker, 
K-q. Mill of liic late John M.ilker, miiii.stei of 
'J'raquair. 

— At sea, on Ins jiassage to riTitaiii, \1 illi.iin 
Collins Bruiiton, Esq eUIest son ol the late Colum 1 
Uruiiloii, iiiilitary Auditor Geneial at Madras. 

— At Ciyloii, Kdwnid I'lmli, brother of the 
Earl of AyU~-foni. 

.— At L'riglitoii, Lieut. Coloi’cl Philip Cl.ilke, 
late of the grenadier guards. 
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